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No.  I— JANUARY,  1869-VOL.  I. 

In  introducing  to  the  Profession  this  novelty  in  engineering  Hteratnre,  the 
Publisher  wonld  respectfully  submit  the  following  considerations : 

First. — ^Although  the  matter  is  to  be  selected  from  the  profe^onal  serials, 
it  wOi  not  largely  consist  of  articles,  nor  slices  of  articles,  merely  cut  out  of 
ennent  literature,  and  reprinted. 

The  object  is,  not  to  present  specimens,  but  abstracts  of  the  current  fact  and 
opinion.  These  abstracts  are  intended  to  be  the  net  result — the  useful  impres- 
sion that  would  remain  upon  the  mind  of  an  expert,  after  carefully  reading  the 
mass  of  matto*  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  condensation  must,  therefore, 
be  performed  more  by  the  pen  thtm  by  the  scissors. 

Second. — The  reason  why  such  a  magaziue  is  introduced,  is  that  the  great 
body  of  Engineers  and  Artisans  can  rarely  afford  the  money  to  buy,  and  never 
the  time  to  digest  the  whole  volume  of  professional  literature.  Excellent  and 
indispensable  as  are  the  few  serials  so  widely  circulated,  each  in  its  own  depart- 
ment, they  do  not  lai^ely  embrace  other  departments,  and  they  deal  too  much 
in  specifications,  and  details  of  evidence  and  argument,  to  be  thoroughly  read ; 
fhey  are  rather  consulted  for  special  information,  and  filed  for  reference. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  several  experts,  actively  engaged  in  different 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  hence  competent  for  the  task,  shall  specially 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  searching  out  and  compiling  such  information, 
that  all  others  interested  may  keep  themselves  informed  in  these  great  arts  and 
sciences,  liberally  and  intelligently,  but  also  easily,  agreeably,  and  at  a  small 
e:q>ense  of  money  and  time. 

Especial  effort  will  be  made  to  weed  out  of  tiie  matter  compiled,  all  that  is 
irrelevant,  inconclusive,  and  merely  formal;  and  also  to  present  the  cardinal 
points,  rather  than  the  minutia  of  evidence  and  specification. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasional  leaders,  papers,  reports,  and  abstracts  which 
should  not  be  omitted,  but  which  can  hardly  be  condensed  without  being  gar- 
bled. 

The  French  and  German  magazines  will  be  largely  trandated,  and  profes- 
gJooal  news  will  be  gathered  from  all  sources. 

The  following  pages  are  confidently  referred  to,  in  feurther  eiqplanation. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  large 
development  in  many  new  and  a  few  re- 
markable enterprises,  and  it  has  presented 
to  the  profession  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  revolutionary  schemes  and 
"great  expectations."  The  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  Pacific  BaUroad,  and 
of  lines  of  transportation  all  over  the 
world;  the  enlargement  of  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  between  innumerable 
little  towns  as  well  as  between  continents; 
the  extension,  by  engineering  works,  of 
commerce  and  civilization  at  large,  and 
more  noticeably  in  America  since  our 
energies  have  been  concentrated  upon 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding 
the  commercial  dullness  due  to  politico 
"*  uncertainties,  the  remarkable  increase 
of  manufacturing  and  preparations  for 
manufacturing  in  all  departments; — ^these 
enterprises  have  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
requirements  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article 
merely  to  refer  to  the  condition  and  to 
the  direction  of  progress  in  a  few  of  the 
engineering  works  and  problems  most 
prominent  just  now  in  America.  In  a 
luture  number  of  the  Magazine  the  spirit 
of  the  new  year  editorials — those  careful 
and  often  excellent  reviews  of  work  done 
and  laid  out,  that  give  so  much  value  to 
the  January  numbers  of  the  professional 
serials — will  be  faithfully  compiled. 

Railways. — A  radical  improvement  has 
been  commenced  in  locomotive  practice. 
Tea  years  ago  it  seemed  probable  that 
engines  and  freight  trains  especially 
would  be  lightened,  to  save  the  permanent 
way.  Meanwhile  the  economy  of  long 
trains,  despite  the  rapid  destruction  of 
permanent  way  by  the  necessarily  heavy 
engines,  was  established,  and  then,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  the  right  system 
has  been  ascertained,  a  way — a  steel  way 
— ^was  provided  to  carry  it  out.  But  the 
radical  improvement  to  which  we  refer, 
although  in  the  same  direction,  affects  the 
locomotive  itself.  To  draw  heavier  trains, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  road 
wear,  would  seem  to  demand  two  oppo- 
site qualifications  in  the  same  machme. 
We  may  indeed  set  heavier  boilers  and 
machinery  upon  10  or  12  driving  wheels, 
but  such  a  length  of  rigid  wheel  base 
wastes  in  lateral  strains  and  frictions, 
what  it  saves  in  the  distribution  of  verti- 


cal load.  The  "missing  link"  in  the 
system  was  the  lateral  articxUalion  of  the 
locomotive,  and  this  has  now  been  sup- 
plied in  several  forms,  which  will  be  here- 
after referred  to.  Pairlie's  plan,  already 
introduced  in  England  and  in  America, 
is  placing  upon  2  independent  loco- 
motives without  boilers,  a  single  boiler 
capable  of  driving  both  with  only  the 
attendance  required  by  one.  Freeborn's 
system,  which  has  only  reached  the  stage 
of  working  drawings  and  expert  indorscv 
ment,  is  the  communication  of  engine- 
power  to  any  number  of  independent 
trucks  by  means  of  bevelled  gearing. 
Gearing  is  not  a  &vorite  word  in  loco- 
motive practice,  but  we  think  its  standing 
is  likely  to  be  improved. 

Carrying  6  or  8  tons  on  1  wheel  in  a 
train  requires  as  much  strength  of  per- 
manent way  as  if  every  wheel  bore  the 
same  load.  When  driving  wheels  carry 
but  2  or  3  tons  each,  like  other  wheels 
(and  the  articulation  of  rolling  stock 
makes  this  feasible),  the  permanent  way 
may  be  reduced  in  strength  and  cost 
2  or  3  fold,  and  will  be  so  reduced 
with  advantage  on  lines  of  light  traffic;  or 
the  endurance  of  a  given  weight  of  per- 
manent way  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. To  this  end,  indeed,  the  super- 
structure of  heavily  worked  lines  abroad 
is  being  strengthened,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  individual  strains  are  being  re- 
duced. All  this  promises  economy  in  the 
working  and  maintenance  of  way  and 
power. 

It  should  also  appear  that  the  maxi- 
mum weights  of  cars  are  reached.  There 
are  sleeping  coaches  on  the  Erie  road 
weighing  40  tons,  with  9-ton  trucks.  The 
greatest  profits  are  made,  of  course,  on 
luxuries,  and  railway  companies  can 
hardly  overdo  the  matter;  but  we  think 
raUvxLy  shareholders  might  have  a  little 
larger  interest  in  such  profits,  and  that 
the  most  Golden  Alhambras  might  be  put 
on  more  wheels,  or  cut  up  into  smaller 
Boudoirs.  There  is,  however,  a  growing 
tendency  towards  lighter  parts;  this 
is  accomplished  by  better  shapes,  but 
chiefly  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron.  In  England,  the  use  of  iron  tyres, 
crank  pins,  rods  and  axles,  would  be  con- 
sidered barbarous.  And  in  this  country 
steel  rails  and  tyres  are  introduced  with 
commendable  rapidity,  and  the  demand 
for  steel  shapes  is  increasing.    When  iron 
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rails  break  bj  the  1,000  a  month,  as  on 
the  "Eirie,  and  tests  are  rarely  if  ever 
required  by  purchasers,  the  necessity  for 
subjecting  steel  to  the  most  rigid  and 
often  inappropriate  trials  seems  rather 
sadden;  but  we  hope  the  severity  of  tests 
will  rather  be  increased  than  diminished 
'  — ^weonly  ask  that  they  may  bear  some  re- 
lation to  actual  service. 

Other  improvements  are  coming  for- 
ward. We  can  bnt  mention  them  at  the 
present  •writing:  The  dose  coupling  of 
cars  by  elastic  buffers  to  prevent  oscilla- 
tion; the  interposition  of  elastic  media 
between  parts  subjected  to  jarring,  as  in 
frogs  and  wheels;  the  use  of  interchange- 
able parts  in  rolling  stock;  the  lateral 
relief  of  rolling  stock  by  means  of  the 
Bissell  tnick  and  its  modifications,  and 
better  workmanship,  chiefly  due  to  better 
tools. 

Bailway  accommodation  in  the  matter 
of  car  comforts,  such  as  atmospheric  air 
to  breathe,  and  water  to  hold  and  trans- 
fer heat,  is  making  notable  progress;  but 
in  the  matter  of  station  conveniences,  there 
is  room  for  improvement — ^room  in  many 
instances  that  had  better  be  occupied 
before  it  gets  too  costly.  If  the  older 
London  stations — Faddington,  Kings 
Cross,  etc. — were  not  models  of  fitness, 
the  defect  has  been  corrected  in  the  St 
Pancras  station  690  feet  by  240  feet  under  a 
single  roof.  But  in  the  western  metrop- 
olis we  have  no  railway  stations — onlv 
places  on  the  map  at  or  about  which 
passengers  embark  or  alight.    This  is, 

Serhaps,  not  to  be  regretted.  Any  costly 
own-town  stations  in  New  York  would 
only  postpone  the  grand  work  that  is 
certain  to  be  built—a  roof  1,000  feet 
long  and  indefinitely  wide,  in  Harlem, 
where  passengers  land  from  underhouse 
or  overhonse  railways  leading  to  the 
Battery,  and  whence  they  depart  directly 
for  the  east  and  north,  and  by  way  of  a 
high  bridge  across  the  Hudson  for  the 
south  and  west.  In  Philadelphia  a 
aimnnr  grand  plan  is  more  nearly  worked 
out  All  the  lines  entering  that  city  will 
Boon  terminate  under  a  new  St.  Pancras 
on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  opposite 
the  waterworks.  In  the  western  cities 
the  building  of  stations  has  been  under- 
taken on  a  liberal  scale,  and  in  many 
cases  carried  oat  on  a  permanent  and 
saitable  plan. 
The  di^stablishment  of  railways,  plac- 


ing them  under  Government  manage- 
ment, is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  here 
at  present;  but  the  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  England  will  at  least  reform 
abuses  m  the  present  system. 

Meanwhile  highway  transportation, 
which  has  been  growing  more  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  for  1,000  years  or 
more,  is  likely  to  be  improved.  In  the 
vicinity  of  cities,  light  steam  passenger- 
cars  are  substituted  for  horse-cars.  Mr. 
Bridges  Adams  advocates  the  laying  of 
rails  on  aU  principal  highways.  Not- 
withstanding the  better  adaptation  of  the 
steam-carriage  to  indifferent  roads  by 
means  of  rubber  tyres,  some  sort  of  rau 
or  tram  giving  a  smooth,  hard  bearing, 
will  be  foimd  indispensable,  whatever 
motive  power  may  be  used  The  advan- 
tages of  the  rail  are  Tninimum  width  and 
cost  of  way,  and  convenience  in  steering; 
its  disadvantages  are  flange  friction  and 
inconvenience  in  turning  out.  The  plank 
road  is  too  perishable  to  be  considered, 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient.  The 
great  American  mud  road  is  utterly  bad, 
unnecessary,  and  disgraceful  In  short, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  pave  the  way  for 
cheap  steam  power.  Cheaper  and  quicker 
common  road  transportation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  neglected 
problems  of  the  day;  railway  managers 
little  realize  what  they  are  losing  by 
ignoring  it  Thousands  of  isolated  vil- 
lages that  go  to  seed  imder  the  "  accom- 
modation" of  a  Concord  coach  at  4 
miles  an  hour,  would  grow  into  large 
centres  of  traffic  and  revenue  if  connected 
with  the  nearest  railway  by  a  tram-road, 
upon  which  a  4-ton  locomotive  could  run 
at  8  miles  an  hour.  But  imtil  very  lately 
the  idea  of  an  intermediate  stage  between 
a  100-ton  train  on  a  regulation  railroad, 
and  a  lumber  wagon  isi  the  mud,  seems 
not  to  have  been  largely  considered 

Ibon  and  Steel.— It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  collateral  advantages  of 
the  Bessemer  process.  Were  that  great 
art  to  be  lost  to-day,  the  impetus  it  has 
given  to  cognate  arts — ^to  invention  and 
discovery  in  the  treatment  and  means  of 
treating  iron  at  every  stage,  from  the 
mine  to  the  ultimate  market,  would  have 
already  rendered  it  the  most  important 
invention  of  modem  times.  We  cannot 
undertake  in  this  article  even  to  mention 
all  the  promising  enterprises  in  this  direc- 
tion.   The  Bessemer  process  in  Europe  is 
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producing  not  less  than  half  a  million 
tons  of  steel  per  jear.  In  America  it  is 
now  fully  established.  After  making 
some  bad  steel,  and  some  that  was  un- 
suitable for  the  purposes  intended,  in  the 
course  of  long  experimonta  with  untried 
irons,  the  mills  at  Troy  and  Harrisburg 
are  now  regularly  turning  out  rails  and 
shapes  that  are  as  regularly  accepted 
after  rigid  tests  and  comparisons  with  the 
foreign  steels.  The  Freedom  and  the 
Cleveland  works  have  also  commenced 
successful  manufacture.  Suitable  ores 
for  Bessemer  steel  are  plentiful  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  blast 
furnace  practice,  with  some  exceptions,  is 
irregular  and  uncertain. 

One  of  the  collateral  advantages  of  the 
Bessemer  process  abroad,  has  been  the 
creation  of  such  a  demand  for  pure, 
highly  carburized,  uniform  pig  iron,  that 
any  expense  was  warranted  in  order  to 
meet  it.  And  the  sooner  the  furnace 
managers  in  this  country  grapple  with 
this  problem,  with  a  determination  to 
solve  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. Speaking  of  blast  furnace  prac- 
tice, the  hot  blast,  always  considered 
economical,  but  not  always  productive  of 
the  best  iron,  is  now  deemed  eqixally  val- 
uable for  both  quality  and  quantity. 
The  hot  blast  brings  down  more  impuri- 
ties, but  suitable  fluxes  eliminate  these  im- 
purities. The  utilization  of  furnace  gases 
was  at  one  time  abandoned  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, but  more  skilful  working  has  re- 
moved the  difficulties  encountered.  In- 
deed, in  the  best  American  practice,  the 
detention  of  the  gases  at  the  tunnel  head, 
by  means  of  mechanical  feeding  appara- 
tus, has  been  found  unnecessary;  the  gases 
are  utilized  before  they  arrive  at  the  tun- 
nel head.  It  should  certainly  seem  ab- 
surd to  throw  into  the  air  a  great  volume 
of  flame,  and  then  complain  that  there  is 
no  flame-giving  gas  to  be  spared.  In- 
creased height  of  furnaces — over  100  feet 
in  the  Cleveland  district — ^has  largely  in- 
creased the  yield,  and  bettered  the  quality 
of  pig-iron.  The  increased  contact  of  the 
iron  with  incandescent  carbon  from  this 
cause,  is  of  peculiar  advantage  for  the 
produotion  of  Bessemer  metal  It  is  true 
that  the  increased  temperature  due  to  a 
high  stack  and  the  hot  blast  reduces  and 
combines  every  metal  of  which  the  ore  ex- 
ists in  the  material  charged — coanganese, 
dominium,  silicum,  etc. — ^but  the  gi-eater 


number  of  the  metals  so  reduced  are 
valuable  alloys,  and  the  remainder  may 
be  eliminated  by  proper  fluxing.  But  the 
capacity  of  the  English  coke  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  charges  in  a  100  feet 
furnace  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be 
certainly  predicted  for  our  anthracite. 
It  is  to  oe  hoped  that  the  proper  shaping 
of  the  boshes,  and  other  mechanical  and 
working  features,  will  give  us  an  equal  ad- 
vantage— or  rather,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  blast  furnace  managers  will  test,  at 
some  httle  cost,  the  capacities  of  home 
materials  with  reference  to  modem  for- 
eign practice.  We  are  not  doubtful  as  to 
the  result,  if  we  can  only  get  a  thorough 
test 

Several  new  processes  for  decarburizing 
crude  iron  are  on  triaL  In  America  the 
mixture  of  magnetic  ores  with  fluid  cast- 
iron,  and  in  England  the  pouring  of  crude 
iron  upon  a  carbon-bearing  mineral — 
nitrate  of  soda — are  at  least  practicable 
substitutes  for  the  finery  process.  "Whether 
they  are  more  than  this  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  the  hopes  of  a  wider  range 
of  interests  than  those  directly  concerned 
are  hanging  upon  the  results. 

The  development  of  flame  furnaces,  for 
heating  and  puddling,  is  One  of  the  lead- 
ing improvements.  The  Siemens  furnace 
almost  rivals  the  Bessemer  process  in 
practical  economy.  The  production  and 
burning  of  coal  gas  has  been  achieved 
by  various  inventors,  in  various  ways,  but 
the  regenerative  feature  of  the  Siemens  fur- 
nace enables  it  to  maintain  an  in  tensity  and 
a  regulated  quality  of  flame,  that  should 
preserve  the  material  treated  and  the  fur- 
nace itself  against  excessive  waste.  Un- 
der the  Pomeroy  patents,  the  use  of  man- 
ganese as  a  purifier,  and  of  steam  both 
as  a  heating  and  a  purifying  agent  in  the 
furnace,  excellent  steel  is  being  produced 
from  old  iron  rails  and  Franklmite  ore  or 
residuum.  The  Chenot  steel  process,  de- 
pending upon  the  seeming  and  utilization 
of  the  wrought-iron  sponge  first  formed 
in  the  blast  furnace,  and  other  modes  of 
treatment  at  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
are  having  the  benefit  of  thorough  triaL 
The  Siemens-Marten  process,  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  of  various  grades  from  crude 
wrought-iron  and  cast-iron,  in  the  Sie- 
mens furnace,  is  well  established  abroad, 
and  has  been  successfully  commenced, 
under  favorable  auspices,  here. 

Meanwhile  the  old  crucible  steel  pro< 
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eees,  or  rather  the  new  crucible  steel  pro- 
eess,  instead  of  being  superseded  by  the 
other  processes,  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  improYements  and  economies,  that 
it  is  still  the  close  competitor  of  them  alL 
It  is  f ortanate  for  us  that  the  beet  English 
talent  and  experience  has  found  a  resi- 
dence among  us. 

For  the  production  of  steel  castings, 
the  Bessemer  process  is  thus  far  inade- 
quate— ^the  metal  caimot  remain  "dead 
melted"  long  enough  to  part  with  its 
bubble-giving  gasea  But  the  crucible 
process  is  to-day  producing  steel  castings 
— gearing,  frogs,  cranks,  and  substitutes 
for  WTought-iron  for^fings,  that  are  excel- 
lent substitutes  for  forgings,  in  every  par- 
ticular. This  manufacture  is  so  new 
among  us  that  we  hardly  appreciate  its 
importance. 

In  the  machinery  for  working  iron  and 
steel,  we  have  more  metal  and  better 
jittii]^.  The  steel  rail  train  at  Harris- 
burg  and  the  new  iron  trains  at  Beading 
are  as  ptonderous  and  accurate  as  marine 
engine  work.  We  have  but  few  heavy 
steam  Immmers  in  this  country,  and  no 
hydraulic  forging  presses.  The  use  of 
wrougfat-iron  box-frames  for  hammers, 
cranes,  etc.,  has  hardly  commenced  here, 
although  it  is  common  abroad. 

Steah  Navigation  has  experienced  no 
radical  change  of  late.  The  size  of  ships 
is  creeping  up  to  Great  Eastern  propor- 
tions. The  greater  the  size,  the  less  the 
working  cost  for  a  given  speed;  always 
provided  the  vessel  is  loaded  to  her  fuU 
capacity.  The  Great  Eastern  is  simply 
premature.  A.  most  important  change  in 
the  structure  of  iron  hiiUs  is  hardly  rec- 
ognized by  the  leading  builders,  starange 
to  tell,  although  long  since  brought  for- 
ward. This  is  the  longitudinal  system — 
running  the  ribs  lengthwise  instead  of 
vertically,  so  as  to  add  their  enormous 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
strain.  No  amount  of  strength  in  the 
present  vertical  frames  of  a  ship  will  pre- 
vent her  breaking  in  two.  In  marine  en- 
gines and  boilers  there  is  httle  change, 
although  there  has  been  much  costly  ex- 
perimenting. Excessive  superheating,  sur- 
fiMse  condensation,  high-pressure,  and  the 
use  of  liquid  fuel,  are  uow  and  difficult 
problems.  "Wood  bearings  have  over- 
come the  chief  obstacle  in  the  working  of 
heavy  screw  machinery,  and  the  screw 
steamer  is  driving  the  paddle  steamer 


from  the  sea.  With  the  screw  the  power 
of  the  wind  can  be  added  to  that  of  steam, 
but  paddles  work  at  a  disadvantage  in 
a  vessel  roUing  and  careening  under  a 
spread  of  canvass, 

Ibon  STBucnniES,  bridges,  houses,  etc., 
are  multiplying  among  us.  On  the  prin- 
cipal railways,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  wooden  bridge  is  the  exception.  If 
the  old  wooden  trusses  and  trestles  so 
common  on  the  older  American  roads,  are 
not  soon  pulled  down,  there  will  be  some 
frightful  "  accidents."  We  regret  to  ob- 
serve that  so  many  costly  buildings  are 
going  up  in  our  cities  with  wooden  floors. 
We  think  it  could  be  proved  that  iron 
would  pay  in  the  long  run,  at  twice  its 
present  cost.  A  little  economy  of  exter- 
nal and  as  a  rule  inappropriate  ornamen- 
tation, would  pay  for  fire-proof  and  du- 
rable floors. 

New  Soueces  of  Powbb. — Captain  Erics- 
son's startling  proposition  to  utilize  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun,  has  been  pubUshed, 
and,  in  fact,  practised  on  an  experimental 
scale  during  the  past  year.  Tne  foreign 
authorities  do  not  receive  the  annoimce- 
ment  hopefully  and  with  proper  respect, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  sudden  con- 
versions, as  in  the  matter  of  the  monitors. 
The  application  of  tides  and  wind  to  me- 
chanical uses  has  hardly  been  advanced. 
Here  are  three  forms  of  power — infinite, 
universal,  and  free — going  to  waste  centu- 
ry after  century,  while  we  are  delving  in 
the  depths  and  under  the  sea  for  costly 
coal  to  convert  into  power.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  limit  of  human  ingenuity 
is  reached — rather  that  these  subtle  forces 
are  held  in  reserve  for  the  uses  of  a  wider 
and  grander  civilization. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETT  OF  PBAOTCAL 
ENGINEEBING. 

This  Society,  organized  a  few  months 
since,  holds  regular  fortnightly  meetings 
at  room  24  Cooper  Institute  building,  for 
the  discussion  of  engineering  subjects  ot 
a  practical  nature  and  of  pubhc  interest. 
Meetings  were  held  on  the  evenings  of 
November  24  and  December  8  respec- 
tively, the  President  (James  A.  Whitney) 
in  the  chair. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  24th  ult.,  the 
regular  paper  on  "  Elevators  and  Hoist- 
ing Machinery"  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
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Pemberton.  The  writer  passed  from  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  most  primitive 
methods  of  raising  weights  by  means  of  a 
rope  thrown  over  the  branch  of  a  tree  to 
the  construction  of  the  mde  capstans  and 
windlasses  that,  until  within  the  past 
hundred  years,  were  used  on  the  vessels 
and  in  the  mining  operations  of  most 
nations,  and  are  still  found  on  Chinese 
junks.  From  this  he  passed  to  a  classifi- 
cation and  description  of  the  several 
classes  of  elevators  now  employed  in 
mines,  buildings,  manufactories,  etc.  The 
use  of  traversing  cranes  for  large  work- 
shops was  strongly  advocated,  and 
sketches  given  of  those  employed  in 
England,  and  capable  of  lifting  and 
carrying  a  large  locomotive  from  one 
end  of  the  shop  to  the  other.  The  use 
of  ropes,  either  of  hemp  or  wire,  in 
elevators  for  carrying  persons  was  dis- 
coimtenanced,  and  elevators  worked  by 
screws  were  recommended  for  all  such 
cases.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
a  method  was  explained  by  which  it  is 
believed  large  masses  of  rock  were  lifted 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  consists  in 
tilting  the  rock  alternately  upon  each  of 
two  fulcrums  placed  at  a  slight  distance 
apart  under  the  centre  of  the  mass,  each 
fulcrum  being  slightly  raised  as  the  rock 
was  tilted  up  therefrom.  An  elevating 
apparatus  which  is  used  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  some  extent  in  American  mines, 
was  described  as  consisting  of  two  verti- 
cal series  of  platforms,  having  an  alternate 
reciprocating  movement  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  by  stepping  to  and  from 
the  platforms  of  one  series  to  those  of 
the  other,  the  miners,  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  jlatforms,  may  be 
carried  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  8th  insi,  the 
regular  paper  on  "Modern  Improve- 
ments in  Mining  Apparatus"  was  read 
by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Harrison,  and  sketched 
the  development  of  machinery  in  mining 
operations  from  the  primitive  wash-pan 
to  the  modem  improvements  in  stamp- 
mills,  amalgamators,  and  the  like.  An 
interesting  discussion  sprang  up  after  the 
readinir  of  the  paoer.  in  which  Dr.  A.  W. 


Mr.  Ferris,  from  California,  gave  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  method  of 
hydraulic  mining  in  that  State.  Dr.  J. 
N.  C.  Smith,  ex-Mayor  of  Boston,  gave  a 
graphic  description  of  what  had  fallen 
under  his  observation  in  travels  in  Asia, 
stating  his  belief  that  unknown  mines 
still  exist  in  that  ancient  country,  and 
giving  also  a  sketch  of  a  rude  turbine 
wheel  which  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  which  had 
been  in  use  there  for  ages  before  Ameri- 
can turbines  were  thought  ot  After 
some  further  discussion  on  ancient  and 
modem  appliances  relating  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  Society  adjourned  for  two 
weeks,  with  the  announcement  that  at  the 
next  meeting  the  regular  subject  for  con- 
sideration would  be  "  The  Ftevention  of 
Marine  Disasters." 


ENGmEERING  PB0BLEM3, 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  invite  communications  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  following  list, 
as  well  as  upon  others;  such  as,  Ist. 
Authentic  Details  of  the  Progress  of  any 
work  in  Civil  Engineering,  as  far  as  ab- 
solutely executed  (Smeaton's  Account  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  may  be  taken 
as  an  example) ;  2d.  Descriptions  of  En- 
gines and  Machines  of  various  kinds ;  or, 
3d.  Practical  Essays  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Engineering,  as,  for  instance.  Metal- 
lurgy. For  approved  original  communi- 
cations the  council  will  be  prepared  to 
award  the  premiums  arising  out  of  special 
funds  devoted  for  the  purpose. 

1.  On  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  strength  of  materials. 

2.  On  steam  cranes,  and  on  the  appL'- 
cation  of  steam  power  in  the  execution  of 
public  works. 

3.  On  the  theory  and  details  of  con- 
struction of  metal  and  timber  arches. 

4.  On  land-slips,  with  the  best  means 
of  preventing  or  arresting  them,  with  ex- 
amplea 

5.  On  the  principles  to  be  observed  in 
laying  out  lines  of  railway  through  moun- 
tainous countries,  with  examples  of  their 
application  in  the  Alps,  the  Pvrenees.  the 
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7.  On  the  systems  of  fixed  signals  at 
present  in  use  on  railways. 

8.  Description  of  a  modem  English 
locomotive  engine,  designed  with  a  view 
to  cheapness  of  construction,  durability, 
and  facility  of  repair. 

9.  On  tibe  leading  points  of  difference 
between  the  engines  and  carriages  in  use 
on  railways  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  reasons  for  any 
peculiarities  in  the  American  practice, 
with  details  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

10.  On  the  most  suitable  materials  for, 
and  the  best  mode  of  formation  of,  the 
surfaces  of  the  streets  of  large  towns. 

11.  On  the  construction  of  catch-water 
reservoirs  in  mountain  districts  for  the 
supply  of  towns,  for  irrigation,  or  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

12.  Accounts  of  existing  water-works, 
including  the  source  of  supply,  a  descrip- 
tion of  uie  different  modes  of  collecting 
and  filtering,  the  distribution  throughout 
the  streets  of  towns,  and  the  general 
practical  results. 

13.  On  pumping  machinery  for  raising 
water,  both  for  high  and  low  lifts. 

14  On  the  dramage  of  towns  and  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  town  refuse. 

15.  On  the  employment  of  steam  power 
in  agriculture. 

16.  On  the  ventilation  and  warming  of 
public  buildings. 

17.  On  the  design  and  construction  of 
gas-works,  with  a  view  to  the  manu£icture 
of  gas  of  high  illuminating  power;  and  on 
the  most  economical  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  gas,  and  the  best  modes  of  illumi- 
nations in  streets  and  buildings. 

18.  Critical  observations  on  estuary 
tides. 

19.  On  the  construction  of  tidal  or  other 
dams,  in  a  constant  or  variable  depth  of 
water;  and  on  th-«  use  of  wrought  iron  in 
their  construction. 

20.  On  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  floating  landmg  stages,  for  passen- 
ger and  other  traffic,  with  existing  exam- 
ples. 

21.  On  the  different  systems  of  swing, 
lifting,  and  other  opening  bridges,  with 
existing  examples. 

22.  On  the  measure  of  resistance  to 
bodies  passing  through  water  at  high 
velocities. 

23.  On  the  results  of  the  best  modern 
practice  in  ocean  steam  navigation,  hav- 
ing regard  particularly  to  economy  ox 


working  expenses,  by  superheating,  sur- 
face condensing,  great  expansion,  high 
pressure,  etc.;  and  on  the  "life  "  and  cost 
of  maintenance  of  merchant  steamships. 

24.  On  ships  of  war,  with  regard  to 
theii-  armor,  ordnance,  mode  of  propul- 
sion, and  machinery. 

25.  On  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
protecting  iron  ships  from  corrosion. 

2C.  On  coal  mining  in  deep  workings, 
including  machinery  for  di.«ponBing  with 
gunpowder  in  "  getting  "  coaL 

27.  On  the  present  systems  of  smelting 
iron  ores,  of  the  conversion  of  cast-iron 
into  the  malleable  state,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  generally,  comprising  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  iron- 
works. 

28.  On  machinery  for  rolling  heavy 
rails,  shafts,  and  bars  of  large  sectional 
area,  and  for  forging  heavy  masses  of 
metal 

29.  On  steel,  and  its  present  position 
as  regards  production  and  application. 

30.  On  the  safe  working  strength  of 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  elastic  limit  of  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  on  the  rate  of  decay  by 
rusting,  etc.,  and  under  prolonged  strains. 

31.  On  machinery  for  washing  lead 
ores. 

32.  On  the  present  state  of  submarine 
telegraphy,  and  on  the  transmission  of 
electrical  signals  through  submarine 
cables. 


THE  Greatest  American  Railwat. — ^The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  at  last  ef- 
fected the  actual  consolidation  with  it  of 
its  two  main  Western  connecting  routea 
The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  "Wayne,  and  Chicago, 
and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis  Roads  thus  become  practically  a  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  over  1,000 
miles  of  railway,  stretching  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  great  cities  of  the  Mississippi 
Yalley,  pass  under  the  control  of  a  single 
corporation.  The  nature  of  this  gigantic 
combination,  effected  by  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania line  while  ours  are  busy  feeing 
lawyers  and  procuring  injunctions,  may 
be  better  comprehended  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  it  brings  under  one  manage- 
ment property  valued  at  $280,000,000,  and 
reaches  for  freight  and  passengers  from 
Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis.—.??:  T.  Tribune. 
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EXCAVAHNG  IN  QDICKSAND. 
SHEET  piunq;  puddle  walls;  OBSTSDOtraa 

WATEB. 

CODdsnaed  Tma  *  {npcr  by  Wm,  J.  McAIphie,  C.  E.,  before 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Knclneers. 

Desceiption  op  Wohks. — ^In  the  autumn 
of  1866  an  earthen  dam  waa  built  across 
a  small  valley  near  the  head  of  the  Acush- 
net  river,  to  form  the  storing  reservoir  of 
the  New  Bedford  Waterworks.  The  dam 
was  600  feet  long,  25  feet  high,  20  feet  wide 
on  top,  with  slopes  on  each  side  of  2  to  1. 
The  earth  about  the  dam  is  the  decomposed 
primary  rocks,  similar  to  that  of  the  general 
coast  range,  being  coarse  and  fine  gravel 
and  sand,  with  a  little  vegetable  loam  on  the 
surface,  and  with  no  clay  or  almost  none. 
Below  the  surface  rduck  was  a  stratum  of 
liard  pan  of  irregular  thickness  from  one 
to  three  feet,  and  beneath  this  was  a  bed 
of  fine  sand,  which  by  subsidence  and 
pressure  was  so  hard  as  often  to  require 
to  be  picked  before  it  could  be  removed 
with  the  shoveL 

The  earthen  dam  was  exceedingly  well 
built.  There  was  a  puddle  wall  of  ample 
width  in  the  middle,  which  was  extended 
in  aU  cases  to  the  hard  pan,  and  generally 
4  to  6  feet  below  it,  with  a  "toothed" 
bottom.  The  muck  under  the  upper  slope 
of  the  dam  was  removed  to  the  hard  pan, 
and  in  some  cases  the  muck  was  also  re- 
moved from  beneath  the  lower  slope.  The 
puddle  wall  was  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials that  could  be  procured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  fine  gravel,  mixed 
with  ooorse  and  fine  sand,  and  the  loamy 
sand  from  the  surface,  all  of  which  were 
incorporated  together  by  the  free  use  of 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  water  and  by  cutting 
with  spades.  The  upper  slope  of  the  dam 
was  protected  by  a  well-made  slope  wall 
of  very  large-sized  quarry  stone.  The 
reservoir  or  lake  when  full,  covered  about 
200  acres,  and  the  water  was  20  feet  deep 
at  the  dam.  The  gate  house  was  bmlt  at 
the  western  end  of  the  dam  at  the  foot  of 


and  end  joints  hammered  off  to  lines. 
The  stones  were  laid  on  a  bed  of  hydraulio 
cement  mortar,  and  great  care  was  taken 
to  fill  the  vertical  joints  tight.  The  waste 
culvert  was  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  of  8  feet  chord,  and  3  wet  versed 
sine.  The  conduit  was  an  oval  of  3  and  4 
feet  diameters,  made  by  3  courses  of  brick. 
Its  grade  was  5  feet  higher  than  that  of 
the  culvert,  and  it  was  supported  on  top 
of  the  latter  from  the  gate  house  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  bank,  and  then  was 
curved  to  the  right  and  was  supported 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  embank- 
ment on  a  puddle  walL  All  this  work 
was  laid  in  excellent  hydraulic  mortar. 

The  lake  was  filled  with  water  during 
the  early  summer  of  1867,  and  remained 
full  until  February,  1868.  The  dam  and 
the  waste  culvert  were  frequently  exam- 
ined during  this  period  of  6  months. 
The  dam  itself  was  perfectly  tight.  Avery 
small  stream  of  water  escaped  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  waste  culvert,  but  this 
ran  clear,  and  evidently  came  from  the 
hiU  side.  The  workmen  drank  it,  because 
of  its  purity  and  low  temperature.  The 
water  in  the  lake  at  that  time  was  highly 
colored,  and  at  a  comparatively  high  tem- 

Eerature.  There  were  a  few  very  small 
oles  in  the  bottom  stone  and  in  the  arch, 
where  very  cold  clear  water  escaped 
almost  in  drops.  The  author  first  visited 
the  work  in  June,  1867.  The  lake  had 
not  then  been  filled,  but  the  water  in  the 
river  had  been  shut  back  so  as  to  be  at 
a  level  5  or  6  feet  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gate  welL  A  leak  had  occurred 
through  its  foimdation  (the  stone  pave- 
ment), which  had  brought  up  with  the 
water  considerable  fine  sand.  A  new 
floor  was  then  being  laid  on  the  inside  of 
the  well,  which  completely  stopped  the 
leak  at  that  place. 

The  Breach  and  its  Causes. — ^About  the 
middle  of  February,  1868,  there  occurred 
an  exceedingly  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  as 
there  had  been  two  months  of  previous 
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through  the  waste  onlvert  in  audimiiiished 
qnautity,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  either 
tiiat  the  rod  attached  to  the  gate  wab 
broken  from  it,  and  thus  the  gate  was 
noi  dosed,  or  that  the  leak  in  the  gate 
well  of  the  previous  June  had  made  a 
passage  nnder  the  gate  house,  and  had 
torced  upward  some  of  the  pavement 
stones  of  the  waste  culvert. 

Several  intelligent  persons  were  at  the 
dam  within  1  day  of  the  time  that  the 
breach  occurred,  and  did  not  observe  any- 
thing wrong.  No  one  vritnessed  the  breach, 
whidi  occurred  48  hours  after  the  gate 
vras  supposed  to  have  been  closed,  and 
swept  out  100  feet  in  length  of  the  em- 
bankment, and  discharged  probably  with- 
in a  few  hours  300,000,000  of  gallons  of 
water.  Fortunately  the  dense  cedar 
forest  which  extended  for  half  a  mile  be- 
low the  dam,  so  much  obstructed  the  flow 
of  this  large  body  of  water  as  to  prevent 
much  damage  on  the  river  below.  The 
rush  of  water  at  the  dam  undermined 
the  waste  culvert  and  lowered  the  pave- 
ment 2  or  3  feet,  and  also  toppled  over  the 
gate  chamber.  The  author  visited  the  work 
we  middle  of  May  to  determine  upon  the 
plans  for  the  repairs  of  the  dtun  and 
works.  It  was  very  important  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  causes  which  had  produced 
the  breach,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
&tcts  had  not  been  ascertained  to  deter- 
mine these  causes  definitely,  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  review  aU  of 
those  which  might  have  produced  the  ac- 
cident: 

1.  The  stone  pavement  had  been  placed 
on  a  bed  of  quicksand,  which  although 
very  hard  and  compact  when  dry  and  un- 
disturbed, became  a  semi-fluid  when  satu- 
rated and  subjected  to  disturbance.  It 
was  well  bedded  in  hydraiilic  cement 
mortar,  and  the  joints  filled  as  dose  as 
possible,  but  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  make  these  joints  all  perfectly  tight, 
and  many  of  the  openings  between  the 
stones,  inplaces,  were  of  considerable 
width.  The  discharge  water  passing 
througb  the  culvert  had  a  velocity  of  10 
feet  per  second,  which  was  sufiScient  to 
force  its  way  downward  into  any  imper- 
fect joint,  and  to  rapidly  wear  away  any 
portion  of  imperfect  mortar  until  it 
reached  tiie  very  fine  sand  on  which  the 
pavement  rested;  and  this  would  be 
qniddy  removed  by  such  a  current  of 
water,  and  cause  1  or  more  of  the  stones 


to  settle,  and  then  the  current  would  rap- 
idly extend  its  efforts  under  other  stone^ 
and  soon  cause  the  culvert  to  settle  and 
break  and  leave  the  lake  water  free  egress 
through  the  embankment  That  the 
pavement  had  some  such  imperfect  joints 
was  shown  by  the  leak  which  had  occurred 
in  June  previously,  and  that  the  pave- 
ment was  undermined  as  above  hypothet- 
icaUy  stated,  by  finding  the  stones  at  a 
level  2  or  3  feet  lower  than  that  at  which 
they  were  originally  laid. 

2.  The  segmental  form  of  the  waste  cul- 
vert arch  produced  a  horizontal  thrust 
upon  the  stones  forming  the  foundation. 
These  stones  did  not  extend  entirely  across 
the  foundation  (transverselv).  That  is, 
from  3  to  4  stones  were  used  to  make  up 
the  width  of  12  feet.  This  thrust  was  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  of  the  stone  arch  and 
of  a  body  of  earth,  which,  in  moist  condi- 
tion, would  bring  a  weight  of  40  tons  per 
lineal  foot  on  the  arch,  and  to  resist  it 
was  only  the  inertia  of  half  a  ton,  the 
friction  on  the  earth,  and  the  resistance  to 
the  compression  of  moist  or  wet  earth  of 
less  than  2  square  feet  area.  These  single 
stones  may,  therefore,  have  been  forced 
into  the  earth  horizontally,  and  thus  joints 
opened  to  the  attack  of  the  cinrrent  of 
water,  or  the  arch  stone  may  have  slid 
upon  the  pavement,  and  in  either  case  al- 
lowed the  arch  to  fall  and  thus  open  a 
passage  for  the  lake  water  through  the 
embankment. 

3.  The  conduit  having  an  unequal  sup- 
port in  passing  through  the  embankment, 
may  have  become  cracked  at  or  near  the 
place  where  it  lost  the  support  of  the 
culvert  masonry,  thus  admitting  water 
into  the  embankment  (which  in  this  place 
had  been  made  of  fine  sand),  thus  carry- 
ing it  oS. 

4  The  water  from  the  lake  under  20 
feet  head  might  have  forced  a  small  pas- 
sage through  the  fine  sand  entirely  below 
the  base  of  the  dam  and  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  masonry,  and  gradually  enlarg- 
ing itself  have  finaUy  produced  the  breach. 

A  consideration  of  all  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  breach  was  caused  by  the  first  of  the 
conditions  above  named,  and  that  it  was 
probably  aided  by  the  second  Never- 
theless, it  was  regarded  as  prudent  to 
provide  in  the  new  work  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, against  aU  of  the  causes  which  might 
have  produced  the  disaster.    The  plans 
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which  were  determined  for  the  repairs 
were  as  follows : 

Plans  fob  Repaies. — 1.  To  remove  the 
quicksand  across  the  breach,  for  the 
whole  width  of  the  base  of  the  dam,  as 
low  as  could  be  done  without  great  ex- 
pense, and  replace  it  with  fine  gravel, 
mixed  with  a  little  loam  (which  was  the 
best  material  which  could  be  procured 
without  hauling  a  dozen  miles). 

2.  To  place  the  waste  culvert  at  a  level 
8  feet  higher  than  in  the  original 
structure,  so  as  to  have  its  foundation 
resting  on  the  greatest  possible  depth 
of  gravel,  and  to  build  the  culvert  and 
conduit  as  1  piece  of  masonry  entirely 
through  the  bank. 

3.  To  place  the  gate  house  about  40 
feet  above  the  upper  toe  of  the  dam, 
and  extend  a  bank  of  gravel  to  cover 
ihe  culvert  and  conduit  from  contact 
with  the  water  in  the  lake. 

4.  To  place  within  the  main  bank  2 
rows  of  water-tight  sheet-piling,  which 
should  extend  as  deep  as  possible  into  the 
quicksand  below,  and  at  least  20  feet  hori- 
zontally into  the  old  bank  to  the  east  of 
the  breach,  and  at  least  as  far  into  the 
side  hiU  at  the  west,  and  to  make  a  gravel 
puddle  wall  between  these  rows  of  piling, 
sunk  as  deep  and  as  far  into  the  banks  at 
the  ends  as  practicable. 

5.  To  remove  the  slope  wall  from  the 
face  of  the  old  bank  and  from  the  hill  side 
for  at  least  60  feet  horizontally,  and  face 
the  bank  anew  with  gravel  of  3  feet  thick- 
ness at  top  and  6  feet  at  bottom  (at  right 
angles  to  the  slope). 

To  foot  this  facing  at  least  4  feet  deep 
into  the  swamp,  and  in  all  cases  to  the 
stratum  of  hard  pan,  to  which  it  should 
be  carefully  connected,  and  to  uncover  this 
stratum  oi  hard  pan  for  a  circuit  of  100 
feet  radius  above  the  toe  of  the  dam,  ex- 
amine its  depth  and  make  it  (by  adding 
gravel)  a  perfect  lining  over  the  whole 
bottom,  and  at  its  upper  extremity  to 
connect  it  with  a  cut-oflf  of  gravel  sunk  4 
feet  deep  into  the  underlying  stratum  of 
quicksand. 

These  precautions  may  at  first  thought 
seem  to  nave  been  further  extended  than 
the  case  warranted,  but  a  personal  ex- 
amination would  soon  convince  an  expe- 
rienced engineer  that  it  was  really  one  of 
the  worst  cases  that  he  is  often  required 
to  meet.  The  disturbance  in  the  bod  of 
quicksand  had  changed  it  from  a  material 


of  hard  consistence  to  a  semi-fluid, 
which  flowed  in  from  all  directions  and 
left  the  whole  of  the  earth  about  the  work 
porous  or  perhaps  cavernous. 

Sheet  Pn-ixo. — Engineers  often  use 
sheet-piling  by  driving  single  planks  or 
timbers,  sometimes  with  tongues  insert- 
ed and  sometimes  with  a  double  course 
breaking  or  covering  the  joints.  The  au- 
thor holds  the  opinion  that  in  most  cases 
such  sheet-piling  is  not  only  useless,  but 
is  positively  detrimental,  and  for  a  great 
many  years  he  has  used  none  but  placed 
sheet-piling;  that  is,  by  excavating  a 
trench  to  the  requisite  ^or  greatest  prac- 
ticable) depth,  and  placmg  m  the  bottom 
a  timber,  to  which  closely  jointed  plank 
are  spiked  (being  also  spiked  to  a  similar 
timber  at  the  top),  and  covered  by  a 
second  course  of  jointed  boards  or  plank. 
In  other  words,  making  a  barrier  perfect- 
ly water-tight  against  the  head  of  water 
which  will  be  brought  against  it  When 
the  plank  are  thus  placed,  the  trench  is 
filled  with  fine  gravd  mixed  with  a  little 
loam.  It  is  impossible  to  drive  plank 
singly  and  make  a  water-tight  joint.  The 
tongues  or  coverings  are  generally  use- 
less. 

To  prove  this,  let  the  greatest  care  be 
taken  in  driving  some  plank  in  a  dry 
place.  Then  remove  the  earth  and  you 
will  find  the  bottom  joints  of  the  pihng 
open  in  both  directions;  and  if  tongues 
have  been  used,  many  of  them  wifl  be 
found  to  have  been  split  off  at  the  bottom, 
and  useless,  and  no  coveiing  plank  can 
be  put  on,  much  loss  driven,  which  will 
make  the  joints  water-tight.  Such  sheet- 
piling  will  not  resist  one  foot  head  of 
water;  and  if  water  will  pass  through, 
then  will  the  fine  sand  and  loam  or  clay, 
and  the  whole  piling  becomes  not  only 
useless  but  deceiving  to  the  engineer  who 
has  relied  upon  it;  and  who  may  from 
that  cause  lose  his  structure. 

Angles  to  Obstbuct  Wateb. — ^But  this 
is  not  all  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended. 
Water  will  follow  along  a  smooth  surface 
for  a  great  distance  (horizontsJly  and 
vertically),  until  it  finds  these  open  joints, 
through  which  it  will  freely  pass,  and 
then  upon  the  opposite  side,  where  it  will 
continue  to  search  for  some  escape  under 
or  around  the  structure.  Water  abhors 
angles,  and  by  compelling  it  to  make  a 
sufficient  number,  its  head  can  be  entirely 
destroyed  and  prevent  any  damage.    The 
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interposition  of  these  angles  is  often  the 
"weapon  of  defence  that  the  engineer  can 
aTail  of,  against  his  worst  enemy,  and 
most  nsefnl  ally — ^water.  In  placed  sheet- 
piling  yon  can  provide  at  the  bottom  as 
many  of  these  right  angles  as  you  deem 
necessary  by  means  of  the  plank  and  tim- 
bers, ■which  will  generally  give  you  seven 
angles,  and  these  may  be  increased  to  any 
desired  number. 

Clay  vs.  Gkavel  PuDDtE. — Many  young 
engineers  fill  their  piling  trenches  with 
clay  puddle.  The  author  greatly  prefers 
fine  gravel,  with  a  little  loam  mixed  with 
it.  The  first  coffer  dam  at  the  United 
States  dry  dock  gave  way,  chiefly  because 
it  was  filled  with  clay.  The  one  built  by 
the  author  withstood  a  great  pressure 
because  it  was  filled  with  gravel.  Even 
paving  stones  were  allowed  to  be  put  in 
the  coffer  dam,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  gravel  The  particles  of  clay 
are  cohesive,  and  a  vein  of  water  never  so 
small,  which  finds  a  passage  under  or 
through  day,  is  continually  wearing  a 
larger  opening.  The  particles  of  fine 
gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  cohe- 
sion. Such  a  vein  of  watier  as  has  been 
mentioned,  first  watbes  out  from  the 
gravel  the  fine  particles  of  sand,  and  the 
mrger  particles  fall  into  the  space,  and 
these  small  stones  first  intercept  the 
coarser  sand  and  next  the  particles  of 
loam,  which  are  drifted  in  by  the  current 
of  water,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  pud- 
dles itseU  better  than  the  engineer  could 
do  with  his  own  hands.  The  vacuities 
produced  below,  by  this  operation,  are 
indicated  by  the  settlement  at  the  top, 
where  more  gravel,  etc.,  can  be  added  as 
IS  found  necessary. 

An  embankment  of  gravel  is  compara- 
tively safe,  and  becomes  tighter  every  day. 
One  of  clay  is  much  tighter  at  first,  but  is 
always  liable  to  breakage,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned.  For  the  same  reasons 
the  piling  trench  should  be  filled  with 
gravel,  so  that  if  any  vein  of  water  escapes 
through  or  below  the  sheet-piling,  the 
weight  of  the  gravel  will  crush  down  and 
fill  up  the  vein,  before  it  can  enlarge 
itself  enough  to  produce  danger. 

DrPFicuLTiES  TO  BE  OVERCOME.  —  The 
problem  now  before  us  was  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  sounding  rods 
showed  that  the  material  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  25  feet,  was  of  the  same 
character   as   that   at    and   above   the 


level  of  the  river,  viz.:  a  very  fine 
sand,  in  fact  a  very  troublesome  quick- 
sand. It  was  necessary  to  excavate  a 
piling-trench  in  this  semi-fluid  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  15  feet.  On  the  one  side 
we  had  the  river  flowing  through  a  wooden 
sluice  and  canals,  and  a  heavy  embank- 
ment of  26  feet  height  pressing  down 
upon  the  bed  of  quicksand  adjacent 
to  the  pit.  On  the  other  side  was  a  steep 
side  hill  of  50  feet  height  pressing  down 
upon  a  similar  bed  of  quicksand  The 
excessive  rains  had  filled  the  swamp  and 
lands  adjacent  to  the  pit  with  water,  to 
their  utmost'  point  of  saturation.  This 
quicksand  was  very  pervious  to  water, 
and  hence  a  large  quantity  of  water  might 
be  anticipated  to  come  into  the  pitdurmg 
the  operation,  and  if  the  work  was  pro- 
tracted, the  high  banks  on  each  side 
Would  be  undermined  and  cave  into  the 
pit. 

A  steam  engine  of  nominally  10-horse 
power  and  a  pump,  delivering  40  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  13  feet  high, 
were  provided,  but  the  power  applied  was 
5i  times  the  effect  produced,  which  cover- 
ed the  friction  of  the  machinery,  increased 
greatly  by  the  sand,  and  the  loss  of  the 
water  by  loose  buckets.  The  power  of 
the  engine  was  exhausted  by  the  time  the 
depth  of  12  feet  was  reached. 

KuLES  FOR  REMovraa  QuicESANn. — ^There 
are  3  rules  to  be  observed  in  excavat- 
ing quicksand,  and  they  are  here  stated 
concisely  so  as  to  impress  the  reader: 

1.  The  water  must  be  removed  promptly 
and  thoroughly. 

2.  The  excavation  must  be  made  with 
the  utmost  despatch. 

8.  The  material  must  not  be  disturbed 
after  it  begins  to  quake. 

Now,  these  rules  are  almost  never  ob- 
served. It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
either  engineers,  foremen,  or  workmen 
follow  them,  and  hence  arise  the  chief 
difSculties  and  expense  of  removing  quick- 
sand. If  they  are  strictly  followed,  the 
author  guarantees  that  the  dif&culties  and 
expense  will  be  reduced  one-half  at  least. 
Quicksand  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of 
fine  sand,  with  such  a  proportion  of  clay 
or  loam  as  enables  the  mass  to  retain 
water  within  itself;  and  when  in  this  con- 
dition, after  it  has  been  trampled  upon 
for  a  short  time,  it  begins  to  quake,  so 
that  it  may  also  be  called  "  quakesand." 
When  it  reaches  this  condition,  if  it  is  left 
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qniescent  for  a  few  hours,  the  heavier 
particles  of  sand  and  clay  settle  down  and 
expel  the  water,  and  the  mass  becomes 
again  firm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
further  disturbed  by  the  feet  of  the  work- 
men, it  becomes  more  and  more  fluid, 
additional  material  flows  in  from  the 
sides,  and  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
excavation. 

When  the  engineer  has  such  a  work  in 
hand  he  should  provide  an  ample  pump- 
ing power.  And  here  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  most  cases  he  will  find  that  a 
power  even  5  times  as  great  as  he  an- 
ticipated will  often  in  the  end  prove  most 
economicaL  The  pumps  should  be  capa- 
ble of  lifting  sand  as  well  as  water,  and 
those  are  best  which  are  not  liable  to  be 
clogged.  This  is  of  more  consequence 
than  that  they  should  work  with  a  good 
"  duty." 

The  author  has  found  that  in  most 
cases  sheet-piling  protections  around  the 
pit  to  prevent  the  influx  of  sand  are  use- 
less and  often  detrimental  If  there  is 
room  to  allow  the  excavation  to  take  its 
natural  slope,  and  the  3  rules  are  ob- 
served, the  sheet-pUing  protection  will 
be  found  unnecessary.  Quicksand  in  a 
dry  state  may  be  excavated  nearly  verti- 
cal These  views  will  be  illustrated  by 
describing  the  operations  at  the  place  in 
question. 

The  Operations  or  Repaibs. — ^The  pit 
was  commenced  on  top  about  50  feet 
wide  and  100  feet  long.  There  were  30 
laborers  employed,  who  were  arranged  as 
follows  :  Six  were  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed in  removing  and  casting  aside  the 
sand  from  about  and  under  the  pump,  to 
keep  it  for  below  the  other  parts  of  the 
excavation ;  12  men  were  constantly 
employed  in  opening  small  ditches  radi- 
ating out  from  the  pump  pit ;  6  men 
were  employed  in  excavating  the  ridges 
left  between  the  radiating  ditches,  and  as 
long  as  the  latter  were  kept  open  these 
ridges  offered  perfectly  dry  digging.  The 
remainder  of  the  men  were  employed  in 
casting  further  back  the  earth  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  6  men  last  mentioned. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  removal  of 
the  earth  was  measured  by  that  done  by 
only  6  men  out  of  30,  but  these  men  had 
perfectly  dry  work. 

All  tmngs  being  in  readiness,  the  work 
of  eicavatang  was  commenced  early  in  the 
morning,  and  by  mid-day  the  pit  had  been 


sunk  in  the  lowest  place  to  a  depth  of 
12  feet,  and  then  it  appeared  that  the 
extreme  power  of  the  steam  engine  to  re> 
move  the  water  had  been  reached,  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  to  keep  open  the 
radiating  ditches,  and  consequently  the 
earth  between  them  became  si^Eiised,  and 
soon  after  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
was  transformed  from  hard  compact  sand 
to  a  moss  of  semi-fluid  material,  quaking 
like  jelly.  The  water  began  to  "  boil  up 
in  many  places  in  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  further  progress  in  the 
excavation  could  at  this  tiine  be  made. 

It  was  considered  very  important  that 
the  sheet-piling  should  be  placed  at  a 
much  greater  depth  than  that  to  which 
the  excavation  had  now  been  carried.  To 
drive  the  plank  to  the  desired  depth,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  would  have 
resulted  in  open  joints  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  lessen  the 
number  of  such  joints  by  making  up  the 
plank  in  panels  of  4  feet  width,  with 
joints  matched  and  battened  with  1-inch 
boards.  One  of  these  panels  was  placed 
in  the  proper  line  of  the  sheet-piling,  and 
forced  down  by  pressure  nearly  5  feet 
deep.  The  non-fluid  condition  of  the 
sand  permitting  this  penetration,  a  sec- 
ond panel  was  forced  down  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  considerable  trouble  a 
tolerably  close  joint  was  made  with  the 
first  panel,  and  further  secured  by  a  plank 
whi<ai  was  driven  over  the  joint 

In  this  manner  successive  panels  were 
driven  in,  until  the  whole  width  of  the  pit 
was  covered  by  2  rows  of  sheet-piUng 
placed  15  feet  apart.  As  the  joints  be- 
tween the  panek  thus  placed  were  of  ne- 
cessity nearly  as  open  as  in  any  other 
sheet-piling,  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  water,  and  then  the  earth  from  betioeen 
the  rows  of  piling  to  the  depth  to  which 
they  had  been  forced,  and  then  to  batten 
and  caulk  up  the  joints  on  the  inside. 

SouBOE  OP  Wateb  Detebmined  by  Tem- 
PEBATUBE. — ^WMle  the  question  of  a  new 
engine  was  being  discussed,  it  became  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  water 
which  flowed  into  the  pit,  came  from  the 
leaky  sluice  and  the  canals,  and  how  much 
from  the  natural  water  courses  through 
the  sand.  The  material  being  of  so  porous 
a  character,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine this  question  merely  from  the  direc- 
tions in  which  these  small  streams  came, 
but  the  author  happening  to  have  his 
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pocket  thermometer-with  him,  he  obtained 
the  temperature  of  the  water  flowing  into 
the  pit  from  Tarious  qnartera  The  re- 
sult was  surprising.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  sluice  was  74  ,  and  that 
of  one  set  of  the  streams  ranged  from  71° 
to  73°,  and  of  another  set  was  from  56° 
to  61°,  several  of  them  flowing  but  a  few 
feet  fifom  each  other,  with  tiiese  widely 
differing  temperatures. 

Those  of  the  higher  degrees  were  evi- 
dently the  leakages  from  the  sluice-way 
and  canal,  and  those  of  the  lower  temper- 
ature as  evidently  from  deep-seated 
springs. 

A.  ron^,  but  sufficiently  accurate  gauge 
of  each  of  the  20  small  streams  was  made, 
from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  which  came  into  the 
pit  was  leakage,  the  greater  part  of  which 
could  be  prevented  by  a  new  sluice,  and  a 
better  connection  at  the  ends.  With  a 
diminution  of  more  than  one-half  the 
quantity  of  inflowing  water,  the  engine  on 
hand  would  be  erf  ample  power  to  free  the 
work  from  water,  and  enable  us  to  get 
dovm  to  the  requisite  depth,  and  caulk 
the  joints  of  the  sheet-piling,  and  put  in 
the  puddle.  This  simple  expedient,  there- 
fore, saved  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$2,000. 

Thb  New  Woeks. — ^The  masonry  of  the 
new  gate  house,  culvert,  and  conduit,  is 
all  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  and 
rests  upon  a  foundation  of  timber,  and  2 
courses  of  plank.  Concrete  masonry  is 
filled  between  the  timbers,  to  take  i^eir 
place  if  they  should  ever  decay,  which,  as 
they  will  adways  be  submerged,  will  not 
soon  occur. 

There  was  another  soxu"ce  of  danger 
which  had  to  be  guarded  against,  viz., 
that  the  water  would  follow  along  the 
sides,  top,  or  bottom  of  the  masonry, 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  leak,  and 
escaping  at  the  lower  side,  again  produce 
a  leak.  To  prevent  this,  belt  walls  of  ma- 
sonry were  built  at  each  row  of  sheet- 
piling',  and  one  still  farther  toward  the 
gatehouse.  These  belt  walls  extend  3 
feet  beyond  the  outside  lines  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  culvert  and  conduit  on  the 
bottom,  on  the  side,  and  over  the  top,  and 
are  built  up  with  the  other  masonry,  thus 
forming  a  perfect  cut-off  to  the  water  at 
each  belt.  The  outer  faced  of  these  belts 
are  "toothed,"  to  produce  angular  ob- 
ftmotions  to  the  water.  I 


THE  STRAINS  m  GIRDEBS. 

MEXHOD    07    SETEBMdlNa    THEU    OEOUXTBI- 
CALLT. 

Itom  tbe  "BnUding  Nsm." 

la  1856,  Prof.  Cullman,  filling  the  chair 
of  Civil  Engineers  at  the  Zurich  Poly- 
technic School,  published,  under  the  name 
of  "Graphical  Statics,"  a  geometrical 
mode  of  determining  the  stresses  in  struc- 
tures, which  deserves  the  greatest  attention 
from  practical  engineers  and  architects. 
It  is  a  process  in  which  geome  trical  con- 
struction is  substituted  for  complicated 
calculations;  or,  in  other  words,  by  which 
a  great  saving  in  time  can  be  effected,  to- 
gether with  a  self-evident  avoidance  of 
fiabihty  to  error.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  process  enables  the  architect  or  en- 
gineer to  instantly  note  the  effects  of  any 
alteration  he  may  chance  to  make  in  his 
designs.  As  is  seen  one  example  we 
have  chosen  is  that  of  the  weU-knowu 
case  of  a  common  "Warren  girder. 

The  basis  of  the  method  is  simply  that 
of  the  almost  popularly  known  principle 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  force  can  be  geometrically 
represented  by  a  straight  nne  running 
parallel  to  the  given  force,  and  denoting 
tiie  amount  of  the  force  by  its  length.  Of 
course  a  line  per  se  cannot  exactly  denote 
a  force,  but  if  the  course  of  the  force  or  its 
direction  from  (say)  right  to  left  be  also 
held  to  be  indicated  by  the  line,  then  all 
the  required  qualifications  are  given.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a 
number  of  forces  acting  in  a  plane  upon 
the  same  point  We  then  have,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  diagram,  to  find 
the  resultant  of  any  number  of  given 
forces  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  acting  upon  1  point, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  1: — -Draw  a  polygon 
Oabc  de  with  its  sides  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  paral- 
lel to  the  directions  and  equcd  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  forces.  These  must  be 
so  arranged  that  if  we  indicate  the  courses 
of  these  forces  in  aU  the  sides  by  arrows, 
all  these  arrows  must  point  in  the  same 
course  round  the  irregular  polygon.  The 
line  B,  closing  this  polygon  by  joining  the 
origin  O  with  the  end  e,  represents  the 
required  resultant  in  direction  and  mag- 
nitude.   Fig.  L 

This  resultant  is  to  be  taken  in  a  course 
opposite  to  the  curve  of  the  given  forces. 
Anj  one  of  the  diagonals  in  the  polygon 
represents  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
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placed  between  the  2  points  formed  by 
that  diagonaL  This  polygon  may  be 
termed  the  "  polygon  of  forces,"  and  it  can 
be  proved  by  saccessiTely  combining  the 
forces  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces. 

If  the  polygon  of  any  given  number  of 
forces,  acting  upon  the  same  point,  is 
dosed,  these  forces  will  balance  each 
other;  and  vice  versd.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  same  proposition  as  that  stated 
by  Dr.  Bankine,  par.  No.  63  of  his 
"Applied  Mechanics." 

To  determine  2  forces  of  given  direction 
so  that  they  may  balance  any  number  of 
known  forces,  ul  acting  upon  the  same 
point,  construct  the  polygon  of  the  given 
forces  and  close  it  by  2  lines  parallel  to 
the  directions  of  the  given  forces.  These 
lines  taken  in  the  same  direction  round 
the  polygon  as  the  others  represent  the 
required  forces.  The  second  principle  is 
a  consequence  of  the  first,  and  the  third 
is  easily  proved  by  the  second.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  principles  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  stresses  on  a  Warren  girder. 


To  explain  the  process  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  stresses  in  a  small 
girder  constructed  with  only  4  divisions 
in  the  top  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  afterwards 
extending  this  to  larger  girders. 

We  will  designate  its  parts  by  number- 
ing the  connecting  points,  and  by  calling 
each  bar  lying  between  them  by  the  num- 
bers at  its  2  ends.  We  assume  that  the 
girder  is  loaded  with  10  tons  at  each  con- 
necting point  of  the  top;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  pomts  2,  4,  6;  whUe  the  resistances  A 
and  B  of  the  supports  act  upon  the 
extreme  ends  0  and  8.  As  the  load  has 
been  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed, 
each  of  these  2  resistances  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  entire  load  of  30,  or  equal 
to  15  tons. 

It  is  a  necessary  property  of  any  struc- 
ture that  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
same  connecting  point  should  be  in 
equilibrium;  and  we  employ  this  property 
to  ascertain  the  stresses  in  the  different 
bars.  If  all  the  forces  acting  upon  such 
a  point  are  known  with  the  exception  of 
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2,  these  2  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  last  principle  stated.  We  begin  at 
the  point  O,  where  the  resistance  A,  eqnol 
to  15  tons,  acts  upwards,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  bars 
0  1  and  0  2,  the  directions  of  which  are 
given.  We  draw  the  vertical  line  OA, 
Pig.  4,  parallel  to  the  force  A  in  Fig. 
3;  and  make  it,  by  any  scale,  equal  to  15 
tons.  The  line  A  a  is  then  drawn  from  A 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  bar  o  2;  and  line 
O  a  parallel  to  the  sloping  bar  o  1.  These 
intersect  one  another  at  a.  Therefore, 
the  lines  A  a  and  O  a  respectively  give 
the  required  amounts  in  tons  of  the 
stresses  on  the  bars  O  2  and  O  1.  They 
are  of  15  tons  and  21.2  tons.  The  curves 
of  these  forces  only  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined in  order  to  know  whether  the  bars 
have  to  sustain  tension  or  compression. 
For  this  purpose,  as  we  know  the  course 
of  the  force  O  A,  which  is  indicated  by  an 
arrow,  we  have  only  to  follow  round  the 
polygon  of  forces,  which  is  in  this  case 
represented  by  the  triangle  A  O  a  A,  and 
to  draw  arrows  in  the  directions  in  which 
we  follow  the  sides  O  a  and  A  a.  By 
drawing  other  arrows  in  Fig.  3  paral- 
lel to  the  corresponding  arrows  in  Fig. 
4,  we  see  that  the  stress  in  the  bar  0  2  in 
Fig.  3  acts  against  the  point  0;  and 
that  the  bar  0  2  has  consequently  to  under- 

r)  compression.  Further,  the  force  in 
1  strives  to  pull  the  point  0  towards  1, 
testifying  to  a  tensile  stress.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  we  shall  henceforth  in- 
dicate tension  by  a  single  and  compres- 
sion by  a  double  line,  both  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Warren  girder  and  in  the 
polygon  of  forces.  By  this  means  the 
course  of  the  forces  can  be  seen  both  in 
the  elevation  and  by  comparing  both 
figures  also  in  the  polygon  of  forces.  We 
must  observe  that  in  the  elevation  the 
stress  acts  on  an  extremity  of  the  bar  in 
a  sense  opposite  to  that  in  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  1.  We  have 
here,  besides  the  laist  determined  force  in 
0  1,  the  unknown  stresses  in  1  2  and  1  3. 
The  stress  in  O  1  is  given  in  Fig.  4  by  the 
line  0  a,  and  its  sense  is  now  contrary  to 
that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Proceeding 
as  before,  we  draw  O  b  parallel  to  1  3  and 
a  b  parallel  to  1  2,  and  cause  them  to  in- 
tersect at  b.  The  lines  O  b  and  a  b  give 
the  stresses  in  1  3  and  1  2  of  30  tons  and 
21.2  tons  respectively.  We  determine  the 
courses  or  senses  of  these  stresses  from 


the  known  sense  of  0  1,  following  round 
the  triangle  a  O  6  a  in  the  direction  given 
by  the  order  of  these  4  letters,  and  we 
find  that  the  bar  1  3  is  in  tension  and  the 
bar  1  2  in  compression. 

In  the  points  O  and  1  only  1  known 
and  2  unknown  forces  were  in  action; 
but  in  the  point  2,  3  known  forces  (the 
stresses  in  O  2  and  1  2  and  the  load  of  10 
tons)  and  the  unknown  stresses  in  the 
bars  2  3  and  2  4  To  ascertain  these,  set 
oflf  from  A  to  0  in  the  line  A  O  the  length 
representing  10  tons  and  G  c  and  b  c 
parallel  to  2  4  and  2  3.  These  2  hues 
then  give  the  magnitudes  of  the  required 
forces,  because  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
C  A  a  6  c  G  are  parallel  and  equal  to  the 
forces  acting  on  the  point  2.  They  are 
also  taken  in  the  right  sense,  which  is  the 
reverse  to  the  order  of  the  letters  G  A 
abcG.  We  find  that  2  3  has  to  sustain  a 
tension  of  7.1  tons  and  2  4a  compression 
of  35  tons. 

The  same  proceeding  is  to  be  used  at 
the  point  3  4.  The  2  known  forces  (13 
and  2  3)  are  already  placed  together  in 
the  right  curve  in  the  diagram  Fig.  4; 
they  are  represented  by  the  lines  cbO. 
The  lines  c  d  and  O  d,  drawn  parallel  to 
the  directions  of  the  unknown  stresses 
through  C  and  O,  meet  each  other  in  d 
and  give  the  stresses  in  the  bars  3  4.and 
3  5,  amounting  to  7.1  tons  and  40  tons  re- 
spectively. The  first  is  a  compression, 
the  second  a  tension  bar.  This  gives  us 
the  strains  up  to  the  middle  of  the  girder, 
and  as  the  girder  and  the  load  are  sym- 
metrical we  do  not  require  to  continue 
the  diagram. 

This  Fig.  4  may  be  called  the  dia- 
gram of  forces.  The  polygons  for  each 
connecting  point  in  the  first  half  of  the 
girder  are  laid  down  in  it,  and,  observing 
how  they  are  combined,  we  find  that  the 
polygons  for  the  preceding  points  give 
the  forces  always  arranged  as  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  polygon  of 
forces  for  the  following  point.  The  whole 
diagram  hence  contains  each  force  only 
once,  while  every  line  would  have  to  be 
drawn  twice  if  we  construct  a  separate 
polygon  of  forces  for  each  connecting 
point.  What  makes  this  diagram  of 
forces  BO  very  useful  is  that  there  is  a 
minimum  number  of  lines  to  be  drawn, 
and  that  the  construction  can  be  rap- 
idly carried  out  without  any  liability  to 
error. 
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Chemistry,  zottlogy,  geology,  botany,  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology,  miner- 
alogy and  engineering. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H . — ^Engi- 
neering, commerce,  and  general  courses. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  —  Ciinl  engineering,  general 
chemistry,  mining,  natural  history,  and 
general  science. 

The  University  of  New  York  city, 
•'Professional  Department." — ^Elngineer- 
ing,  architecture,  analytical  and  practical 
chemistay. 

The  "Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
— Cteneral  science,  and  technical  course. 

The  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city. — 
Free  night-schools  of  science,  of  art,  of 
design  for  women,  and  a  polytechnic  day- 
school. 

Brown  University,  Providence. — ^De- 
partment of  chemistry  and  engineering. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston.  —  Mechanical,  civil  and  topo- 
graphical engineering,  practical  chemis- 
try, geology,  mining,  building,  and  archi- 
tecture, and  higher  general  sciences. 

The  School  of  Mines,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  city. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  Scientific 
School  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy, 
New  York  city;  the  Collegiate  and  En- 
gineering Institution,  New  York  city; 
the  Leh^h  University,  technical  course; 
the  UniversiW  of  Pennsylvania,  technical 
course;  the  Worcester  County  Free  In- 
dostrial  Institute,  Worcester,  Ma8&;  the 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y^j  the 


1, TENDING  Hydbattuo  Ctuiisebs. — ^An 
liX  engineer  in  Berlin  gives  the  following 
as  a  method  of  effectually  stopping  up 
a  porous  casting  for  a  hydraulic  press. 
The  cylinder  is  to  be  heated  over  a  diar- 
coal  fire  to  about  170°  Fahr,  It  is  then 
to  be  filled  up  with  resin  and  suspended 
by  a  crane  over  the  fire  until  the  liquefied 
resin  is  seen  sweating  through  on  the 
outside.  The  excess  of  ret  in  is  then 
poured  out  and  the  cylinder  allowed  to 
cool,  when  the  pores  will  be  iound  oom-> 
pletely  stopped,  and  no  water  can  possi- 
bly ; 


OIL  Cabs  Ann  Molassk  Ships. — ^As  the 
use  of  barrels  for  transporting  petro- 
leum is  giving  place  to  tank  cars,  so  the 
hogshead  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  tank 
ship.  The  Atlantic  Works  at  East  Bos- 
ton are  to  build  an  iron  brig  350  tons, 
which  will  have  compartments  for  trans- 
porting molasses  in  bulk.  The  saving  of 
space  and  non-paying  load  will  be  very 
great,  and  this  principle  is  likoly  to  be 
carried  farther. 


LOCOMOTIVE  Enoinkees'  Cohventioh. 
— ^The  October  meeting  at  Chicago 
was  marked,  says  the  "  Chicago  Bailway 
Review,"  by  good  feeling,  good  sense,  and 
temperateness.  The  subject  of  temper- 
ance, so  vital  to  this  particular  calling, 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  direct  at- 
tention of  the  members,  and  is  specially 
and  hopefully  referred  to  in  the  president's 
report.  

UNITED  STATES  Railway  Conductobs 
Ldte  Insdbanob  Compaky. — The  con- 
ductors of  several  important  roads  recent- 
ly started  an  association  thus  named,  at  a 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  All  conductors  of 
good  character  may  become  members. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  to  receive 
$100  per  month,  and  all  claims  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  executive  committee  of  three. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  interiors  by  the 
aid  of  the  magnesium  Ught  is  pro- 
nounced a  complete  success.  The  F^inis- 
sian   photographic   commission  sent  to 
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PERMANENT  WAT. 

"Rail  Joikts. — ^The  introdactioii  of  steel 
rails  has  been  accompanied  in  this  cotintry 
by  an  almost  equally  important  and  novel 
improvement — a  rail  joint.  The  chair, 
a  mere  seating  for  rail  ends,  is,  let  as  hope, 
a  feature  of  the  old  system  that  is  all  pass- 
ing away.  When  a  road  has  traffic  enough 
to  warrant  the  use  of  steel  rails,  it  will 
pay  to  make  them  continnoas  by  means 
of  the  fish  joint,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
fish  joint,  uter  some  twenty  years  of  in- 
vention and  experiment  inrail-jointuig, 
has  held  its  own  against  aU  competitors. 
When  plates  and  rails  are  both  of  steel, 
and  shaped  so  that  the  wear  can  be 
taken  m>,  the  joint  holds  fast  for  years. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  nuts  tight 
is  now  perfectly  overcome  by  interposing 
a  piece  of  leather,  or  a  washer  of  rubber. 
Another  important  requirement  of  the 
fish  joint  is  a  well-shaped  rail  It  is  a 
singular  and  fortunate  circumstance  that 
a  rail  well  adapted  to  fishing  is  also  well 
adapted  to  resisting  deflection  and  wear. 
The  old  low  pear-headed  American  rail 
— ^wasteful  of  material  and  rigid  in  detail, 
instead  of  stiff  as  a  whole — ^mi^ht  con- 
tinue in  use  if  it  could  be  fish-jointed  ; 
fortunately  it  cannot  be.  The  only  ob- 
jection raised  against  the  fish  joint  for 
steel  rails  is  that  it  requires  holes  to  be 
made  in  the  steeL  Punching  holes  strains 
the  steel  and  renders  it  liable  to  break 
— repeated  experiments  prove  this.  But 
the  holes  need  not  be  punched.  The  loss 
of  materials  in  the  fish-bolt  hole — in  the 
neutral  axis — ^is  of  no  practical  account. 
If  the  holes  are  drilled,  the  material  is 
not  strained.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Works,  and  the  Troy  Steel  Works,  are 
,  introducing  machinery  to  drill  steel  rails. 
Holes  or  nicks  in  the  jlange  of  a  rail — 
©specially  a  steel  rail — are  a  hurtful  loss 
of  material,  where  the  greatest  and  worst 
strain  comes,  and  where  loss  of  continuity 
can  least  be  spared. 

The  new  Reeves  joint — a  tight  clamp 
npon  the  flanges  of  the  rail — ^is  getting 
into  considerable  use  with  steeL  The 
long  Beeves  chair  extending  over  two 
sleepers,  is  also  much  used  with  steel — 
as  on  the  Hudson  Biver  road.  This  is 
more  than  a  chair,  but  not  tight  enough 
on  the  flanges  to  make  the  track  con- 
iinnons.  The  authorities  are  divided  as 
to  the  proper  position  for  the  fish-joint. 
Vol.  i— Na  1.— a 


On  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  for  instance, 
it  is  placed  upon  a  sleeper,  because,  it  is 
said,  the  joint  is  not  as  stiff  as  the  rail, 
and  needs  this  additional  support.  Ou 
the  English  roads,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  own,  the  joint  is  placed  be- 
tween two  sleepers  to  avoid  the  rigidity — 
the  anvH  action  occuring  when  it  is  placed 
on  a  sleeper.  If  the  joint  did  not  deflect, 
the  sleeper  would  do  no  more  harm  un- 
der it  than  under  any  part  of  the  contin- 
uous rail  But  as  the  simple  fish-joint  is 
not  as  stiff  as  the  rail,  and  does  yield, 
placing  a  chair  and  sleeper  under  it 
aggravates  the  effect  of  the  blow  of  the 
wheel  The  addition  of  the  new  Beeves 
joint — ^the  tight  clamp  on  the  flanges — ^to 
the  fish-plates,  the  whole  being  suspended 
between  2  sleepers,  would  make  tiie  rail 
practically  continuous,  and  would  avoid 
the  evil  of  rigidity. 

EaBTHWOBK     and     BEABIXa     SUBFACES. 

"Engineering"  says:  Until  we  have 
much  better  earthworks,  which,  like  the 
foundations  of  a  house,  can  lie  still  and 
support  in  perfect  rest  almost  any  load 
brought  upon  them,  we  can  never  have 
mathematically  perfect  railways,  and  until 
we  have  these  we  must  toleraie  tlial  needless 
and  extravagant  increase  of  resistances 
which  attends  any  increase  of  speed  above 
the  lowest  rate  of  motion,  an  increase 
from  10  pounds  or  so  per  ton  at  very  slow 
speeds  on  a  level,  to  30  pounds  or  40  pounds 
at  GO  miles  an  hour.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
we  can  have  no  better  earthworks  than 
we  now  have,  or  that  the  permanent  way 
can  rest  no  more  quietly  than  it  now 
does  even  on  the  best  eartiiworks. 

With  the  best  earthwork  and  ballasting 
there  must  be  abundant  bearing  surface 
of  the  rails  on  the  sleepers,  and  of  the 
sleepers  on  the  ballast.  Every  permanent 
way  engineer  knows  that  the  bearing  sur- 
face is  now  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
rails  from  notching  upon  the  chairs,  the 
chairs  from  bedding  themselves  in  the 
sleepers,  sometimes  half  way  through,  and 
the  sleepers  from  churning  the  ballast. 
Mr.  Fowler  has  found  it  necessary  for  the 
tremendous  traffic  of  the  Metropolitan 
(under  ground)  railway  to  abandon  the 
double-headed  itul,  with  its  costly  access- 
ories of  chairs,  keys,  and  tree-nails,  and  to 
adopt  a  Yignoles  (American)  rail  with  a 
base  nearly  6|  inches  wide,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  sleepers  by  screw  bolta. 
Thicker  sleepers  will  percit  the  use  of 
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longer  sleepers,  withotit  losing  the  avail- 
able bearing  now  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  springing  of  sleepers  only  6  inches 
thick.  Sleepers  9  feet  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  3  feet  apart  centres,  give  13,200 
square  feet  of  bearing  upon  the  ballast  in 
a  nule  of  single  way.  Sleepers  10  feet 
long,  12  inches  wide,  and  2  ^t  3  inches 
apcoi  centres,  would  give  23,466  square 
feet,  or  nearly  twice  as  much. 

Stkei,  Eaxls. — But  without  steel  rails 
there  could  have  been  no  great  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  permanent 
way.  Steel  has  proved  itself  to  be  incom- 
parably safer  than  iron;  from  5  to  25 
times  as  durable;  to  make  a  better  and 
smoother  way,  offering  less  resistance  to 
traction,  and  to  permit  of  the  use  of  still 
heavier  engines — ^the  very  heaviest  loco- 
motives which  the  permanent  way  will 
bear  without  undue  injury  or  wear  being 
always  the  most  economic^ 

The  steel  rails  on  trial  on  most  of  the 
leading  American  lines  are  showing  re- 
markable endurance,  but  wear  can  be  de- 
tected, and  managers  are  comparing  it 
with  the  wear  of  new  iron,  and  calcu- 
lating that  although  steel  is  very  satis- 
&ctory,  it  can  hardly  come  up  to  the 
alleged  endurance  of  20  to  1.  They 
should  not  forget  that  the  defect  of  iron 
is  not  in  its  abrasion,  but  in  its  lamina- 
tion at  the  welds.  When  lamination — 
peeling  once  begins,  the  iron  rail,  how- 
ever well  it  may  have  resisted  surface 
wear,  soon  goes  to  pieces.  But  steel  is 
subject  to  surface  wear  alone,  it  has  no 
welds,  and  is  as  eound  after  half  an  inch 
has  been  ground  off  its  tread  as  it  was 
originally. 

As  to  what  is  to  become  of  old  and 
worn  steel  rails,  many  people  are  unduly 
anxious.  The  "  Chicago  Railway  Eeview  " 
says  :  "  They  are  useless  after  being  used 
for  rails."  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
product  is  in  market,  but  we  are  aware 
that  it  will  bring  a  much  higher  price 
than  old  iron  rails,  to  be  rolled  down  into 
small  merchant  bars  and  rods.  The 
quality  of  these  products  will  be  better 
^an  that  of  equally  good  steel,  cast  in 
small  ingots  on  purpose  for  small  bars,  as 
they  will  hav«  had  till  the  work  necessary 
to  reduce  them  from  10  or  12-inoh  in- 


are  that,  first,  it  necessitates  the  expense 
of  chairs;  and  that,  secondly,  the  turning 
of  them,  in  which  their  chief  merit  Hes, 
cannot  be  accomplished  universally,  if 
every  rail  could  always  be  turned,  so  as 
really  to  do  the  duty  of  2,  then  the  in- 
creased amount  of  work  got  out  of  the 
rail  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
expense  of  the  chairs,  and,  ccBterUi  paribus, 
it  would  prove  more  economical  than  the 
flanged  desmption.  To  effect  this  result, 
two  precautionary  measures  must  be  un» 
dertaken,  the  one  to  prevent  the  uneven- 
esses  and  asperities  which  are  prodnoed 
upon  that  portion  of  tiie  rail  in  contact 
with  the  chair;  the  other,  to  enable  the 
upper  head,  after  being  worn,  to  hed 
evenly  and  steadily  in  ihe  chairs.  With 
the  ordinary  chair  these  conditions  are 
not  accomplished.  The  wooden  keys 
which  are  employed  to  wedge  the  rail 
against  the  chair  allow  a  small  separation 
to  exist  under  the  varying  circumatanoes 
occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Consequently,  the  passage  of  a  train  pro- 
duces a  successive  repetition  of  httle 
shocks  or  concussions,  which  give  rise, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  a  notch- 
ing in  the  lower  head  of  the  rail  which 
rests  upon  the  chair.  The  "Mechanics' 
Magazine  "  then  describee  a  new  plan  <tf 
interposing  an  elastic  medium  between 
the  rail  and  the  chair  to  prevent  this  un- 
der wear — ^a  cushion  of  hard  wood  placed 
in  a  pocket  in  the  chair.  The  use  of  sted 
of  course  decreases  the  rapidity  of  Urn 
wear  in  the  diairs. 

Other  advantages  of  the  double-headed 
rails  are  as  follows:  They  are  mora 
readily  removed  and  replaced  than  flat- 
footed  rails,  for  as  they  are  not  directly 
fastened  to  the  sleepers,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  knock  away  the  keys  and  list- 
enings and  hft  them  out  of  their  chair& 
Similarly,  new  sleepers  are  readily  sub- 
stituted for  the  worn-out  ones,  as  sleep- 
ers and  chairs  can  be  removed  together, 
while  another,  with  its  chairs  fixed  on, 
can  be  slipped  in  at  once.  The  manu&o- 
ture  of  the  double-headed  rail  does  noi 
present  so  many  difficulties  as  the  flanged 
example,  and  it  can  probably  be  obtained 
cheaper  in  the  market,  especially  when 
made  of  steeL    The  double-headed  rail  is 
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large  breadth,  bends  vith  difficnltj,  and 
incars  a  greater  chance  of  being  wei^ened 
and  damaged  by  the  operation.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  vith  steel  rails. 

Ikon  Sleepebs. — Our  ways  will  never  be 
really  permanent  so  long  as  wood  is  em- 
ployed in  their  constmction.  The  expense 
of  iron  sleepers  will,  however,  long  prevent 
their  introduction,  except  on  lines  of  the 
heaviest  traffic,  and  in  countries  where 
wood  cannot  be  obtained  much  cheaper. 
The  "  Railway  News"  thus  describes  the 
TuiouB  systems:  All  the  varieties  of  iron 
permanent  way  may  be  reduced  to  one  of 
tiie  3  following  classes:  Firstly,  roads  car- 
ried upon  isolated  supports,  or  "pot" 
sleepers ;  secondly,  those  supported  by 
transverse  bearers ;  tmd  thirdly,  those 
carried  upon  continuous  or  longitudinal 
sni^>orts.  In  Egypt,  India,  Brazil,  and 
ottier  distant  countries,  pot  sleepers  have 
answered  weU.  A  Belgian  principle  con- 
sists of  a  strong  horizontal  transverse 
sleeper  of  the  double  tee  form,  carrying 
2  wooden  blocks  to  serve  as  supports  for 
the  ordinary  rail,  of  whatever  shape  it  may 
be. 

Three  principal  lines  in  France  have 
afforded  a  fair  trial  to  iron  roads,  and  se- 
lected the  Fraisans  extern,  which  gives  a 
total  weight  per  yard  run,  includii^  rails 
and  all  fastenings,  of  a  little  over  2  cwt. 
The  principle  of  Jjecrimer,  yr^iich  in 
many  respects  greatly  resembles  that  just 
quoted,  has  been  laid  down  for  8  years  on 
some  of  the  Portuguese  lines,  and  it  is 
still  doing  good  service.  In  Prussia  the 
Hartwitch  longitudinal  road  is  employed 
to  some  extent.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  contractor's  rails,  tied  by  iron 
transversals,  which  carry  them  and  rest 
upon  the  ground,  the  flange  of  the  rail 
having  a  breadth  equal  to  half  that  of  the 
height.  The  same  principle  has  been 
adopted  upon  portions  of  the  Lyons  Bail- 
way,  only  the  height  of  the  rail  is  made 
equal  to  that  of  its  base,  which  in  this  in- 
stance rests  upon  the  baUost  similarly  to 
a  Barlow  or  saddle  rail  The  system  of 
Sarlow  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  tiiaJb  of 
Bergeron,  and  so  is  the  iron  longitudinal 
plan  that  is  soon  to  be  practicaUy  tried 
jn  Austria. 

At  {Mresent  it  is  certain  that  those  iron 
permanent  ways  which  are  based  upon  the 
transverse   principle  have  enjoyed  more 
&Tor    and   likewise  more    success  thanj 
those    modelled   after   the   longitudinal. 


method.  The  desideratum  to  be  insured 
in  all  rigid  roads  similar  to  iron  ones  ia 
the  imparting  of  some  slight  degree  of 
elasticity,  not  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  road,  but  to  diminish 
the  enormous  wear  and  tear  that  would 
be  otherwise  brought  both  upon  the  rails 
and  the  whole  of  the  rolling  stock. 

Bbok£n  Bails. — A  professional  vrriterin 
the  "  New  York  Times,"  says  :  There  is 
a  comparatively  inexpensive  and  wholly 
unobjectionable  device  for  sectirity  against 
disaster  by  broken  rails.  We  mention  it 
here,  not  with  the  slightest  expectation 
that  it  vrill  be  adopted  on  one  mile  of  our 
forty  thousand,  but  that  the  managers 
and  legislators,  who  are  maimed  this  win- 
ter by  broken  rails,  may  contemplate 
what  it  might  have  accomplished  in  their 
case,  as  they  lie  in  splints  all  the  weary 
nights. 

A  Btick  or  plank  of  oak,  as  deep  as  the 
rail  (say  4  inchest  and  10  to  12  inches 
wide,  ntted  to  tne  outside  of  the  rail, 
bolted  to  the  rail  every  3  feet,  and  screwed 
dovra  to  every  cross  sleeper,  would,  in  9 
cases  out  of  10,  if  not  in  all  cases,  hold  a 
broken  rail  in  place,  and  so  prevent  its 
throwing  off  the  wheels.  It  would  also 
prevent  that  other  disaster,  second  only 
m  frequency,  but  not  in  Rightfulness,  to 
broken  rails,  the  spreading  of  the  track. 
The  timbers  should  break  joints  at  a  place 
where  the  rail  has  both  vertical  tmd  lateral 
support  on  a  sleeper.  A  wooden  rail, 
heavy  enough  to  support  a  wheel,  and 
tough  enough  to  endiire  any  probable 
shock  without  breaking,  is  thus  sand- 
wiched with  an  iron  or  steel  rail  that  will 
endure  the  wear  and  sustain  the  load,  but 
which  is  liable  to  snap  imder  a  blow,  just 
in  proportion  to  its  resistance  to  flexure 
and  abrasion.  Even  steel,  so  remarkable 
in  its  wearing  qualities,  and  so  superior 
in  strength  and  toughness,  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely guaranteed  against  breaking. 
And  the  harder  it  is,  the  better  it  resiste 
wear  and  deflection,  the  more  liable  is  it 
to  break.  This  is  the  law  of  iron  and  its 
{^oys.  Hence  the  combination  of  a  tough 
wooden  rail  with  a  hard  metal  rail  is  in 
the  greatest  degree  economical  as  well  as 
safe. 

It  would  be  still  safer  to  add  also  an 
inside  plank  of  oak,  so  that  the  rail  would 
be  absolutely  sandwiched  between  the 
two,  and  so  prevented  from  dirolaoement, 
although  broken  in  piecea    This  inner 
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plank  would,  of  cotirse,  be  thmner,  to 
allow  room  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheela 

The  longitudinal  Bjstem,  a  rail  spiked 
down  to  a  continnons  timber,  instead  of 
bridging  cross-sleepers,  although  objec- 
tionable on  economical  grounds,  is  vastly 
safer  against  disaster  from  broken  rails. 
A  modification  of  this  s^^em,  somewhat 
used  in  England,  and  destined,  we  think, 
to  a  more  extended  adoption,  is  called  the 
sandwich  system,  and  consists  of  a  deep, 
thin  rail,  bolted  between  two  heavy  longi- 
tudinal sticks,  which  form  the  sleepers. 
A  rail  thtis  secured  could  be  broken  into 
bits  a  foot  long  without  throwing  off  the 
train. 

The  continuous  rail,  made  in  two  pieces, 
lying  side  by  side,  riveted  together  and 
brcEuring  joints,  was  abandoned  because 
the  softoess  and  stmctural  unsoundness 
of  iron  unfitted  it  for  the  service.  Why 
is  not  steel  tried  for  continuous  rails? 
One  bar  should  be  made  extremely  soft 
and  tough  to  resist  the  blows  and  sixains, 
the  other  hard  to  stand  the  abrasion. 

But  while  the  various  plans  that  require 
reconstruction  have  that  obstacle  opposed 
to  their  introduction,  the  plan  we  first 
mentioned  of  one  or  more  oak  planks 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  rails,  has,  we 
think,  no  objectionable  or  impracticable 
features.  The  cost  would  be  from  $2,000 
to  |2,500  per  mile.  Its  saving  of  damage 
is  likely  to  be  as  much,  not  to  speak  of 
its  constant  and  positive  addition  to  the 
strengrth  and  durability  of  the  permanent 
way,  and  to  economical  traction. 

CoKCLUsioN. — "  Engineering  "  closes  the 
article  hereinbefore  quoted  as  follows: 
Railway  engineers  and  railway  compa- 
nies must  and  will  learn  that  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  way  depends  the  high- 
est working  economy.  After  expending 
millions  in  Parliamentary  struggles,  mil- 
lions for  compensation,  miUionB  upon 
earthworks,  colossal  bridges  and  viaducts, 
tunnels  by  the  mile,  stations  of  the  grand- 
est dimensions  and  of  superb  architecture, 
and  millions  for  costly  locomotive  and 
carriage  stock,  the  question  of  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  more  or  less  per  mile  for 
first-cLsLss  permanent  way  is  not  one  upon 
which  true  economy  in  working  and  in 
maintenance  can  be  sacrificed.  There  are 
railways  enough  which  have  cost  their 
jE100,000  or  more  per  mile,  and  plenty 
that  have  cost  £50,000,  whereas  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  a  really  good 


as  compared  with  an  ordins 
way,  the  platform  upon  which  all  the 
functions  of  a  railway  are  really  dis- 
charged, need  not  exceed  J^,000  per 
mile. 

GEOLOGICAL  Nkoativks.— Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has 
contrived  a  new  method  of  producing 
photographic  negatives  of  geological  speci- 
mena  He  saws  from  the  stones  thin  slices 
containing  fossil  remains  or  other  speci- 
mens; these  when  polished  are  so  thin 
and  transparent  that  they  may  be  used  as 
negatives  for  photograpluc  printing  upon 
the  usual  sensitive  paper.  Beautiful 
prints  are  thus  obtainecC  having  all  the 
fidelity  of  nature  itself.  Large  numbers 
of  these  fossil  negatives  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  supply  the  British  Museum 
with  duplicates. 


MR  N.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  son  of  the 
famous  London  ship-builder,  is  now 
engineer  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Baird'a 
works  at  St  Petersburg.  The  works  pro- 
duce marine  and  stationary  engines  and 
general  machinery;  also  some  10,000 tons 
of  rolled  iron  per  annum.  They  employ 
2,000  hands. 

ZETOEB'S  VALVE  DIAGRAM. 

Truulated  firom  Zcltschrift  del  Verelnes  Deulacbar 
Ingaaloan. 

The  great  value  of  Zeuner's  diagram 
for  explaining  the  movements  and  con- 
stitiction  of  steam  valves,  induced  the 
author  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  Ma 
lectures  on  mechanics,  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Saarb-in-Vien.  But  uie  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics amongst  those  addressed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  give  the  same  investigation 
as  is  published  by  Professor  Zeuner  in 
his  excellent  book  on  valve  gears ;  a  more 
simple  and  elementary  explanation  was 
required,  and  this  was  obtained  for  the 
ordinary  valve  as  well  as  for  Meyer's  ex- 
pansion gear  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  author  brought  it  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  at  Saarb-in- 
Vien,  and  a  favorable  reception  as  well  as 
the  express  wishes  of  the  members  en- 
couraged him  to  bring  it  before  the  gen- 
eral public 

The  chief  point  of  Zeuner'a  method 
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eonsiBts,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  simple  figure,  composed  of 
straight  lines  and  circles,  by  which  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  valve,  for 
any  position  of  the  crank  or  of  the  piston, 
may  be  easily  ascertained. 

Li  the  following,  the  constmction  of 
the  diagram  is  only  confirmed  in  an  ele- 
loentary  manner ;  as  regards   its  prao- 


pressions  nsed,  the  latter  may  be  sup- 
posed. This  is  correct,  as  an  eccentric 
produces  the  same  movement  as  a  crank 
correspondingly  fixed,  and  of  which  the 
radius  is  equal  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
eccentric.    In  Fig.  1,  let 

A=:the  centre  of  the  driving  axle. 

AJB=the  valve  crank  (eccenmc)  in  its 
central  position. 

BC=the  eccentric  rod. 

CD=the  valve  rod  as  &r  as  the  valve 
centre  D  E. 

If  now  the  crank  moves  from  the  posi' 
tion  A  B  into  another  one  A  F,  the  cor- 
responding position,  H  J,  of  the  centre  of 
the  valve  is  obtained  by  describing  from 
the  point,  F,  with  the  length  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod,  B  C,  as  a  radius,  an  arc,  and 
from  the  point,  G,  where  this  arc  crosses, 
A  C,  marking  the  length  of  the  valve  rod 
to  the  centre  of  the  valve,  equal  Gt  H. 
B  C  is  in  practice  always  very  long  in 
proportion  to  A  B,  and  AC  may  be  there- 
fore, without  committing  a  great  error, 
taken  as  equal  to  B  0,  and  F  G  equal 
E  G ;  then  A  E  is  also  equal  to  D  H,  if 
F  E  is  perpendicular  to  A  C,  or  the  move- 
ment, D  H,  of  the  valve  from  its  central 
position  is  equtil  to  tho  base  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  A  E  F,  of  which  the  hy- 
potenuse is  always  equal  to  the  crank 
radius,  A  B,  and  of  which  the  acute  angle, 
A  F  E,  is  equal  to  the  angular  movement 
OC  of  the  crank. 

But  all  right-angled  triangles  with  the 
same  hypotenuse  may  be  placed  in  a  cir- 
cle, of  which  this  hypotenuse  forms  the 
diameter  ;  constructing  therefore  a  circle 
with  the  crank  radius,  A  B,  as  a  diameter 
(Fig.  2),  drawing  next  the  tangent,  AL, 
and  laying  on  it  the  angle,  L  A  E=  oc, 
from  Fig.  1 ;  the  equality  of  the  triangles 
A  E  B  (Fig.  2)  and  A  E  F  (Fig.  1)  can 
very  easily  be  proved. 

The  movement  of  the   valve  from  its 
central  position  corresponding  to  any  an- 
gular movement  oc  of  the  crank,  is  thus 
very  simply  obtained,  as  the  chord  of  the 
I  am.  A  K  (Fiar.  2)  bv  lavineroff  the  angle 
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Now  it  will  be  e&sy,  by  means  of  the 
drdes  obtained  in  Fig.  2,  and  which  may 
be  called  briefly  valve  circles,  to  construct 
a  diagram,  which  will  show  for  any  posi- 
tion of  the  piston  crank  the  correspond- 
ing position  of  the  Talve.  In  Fig.  3,  let 
Ax  be  the  piston  crank  on  the  dead 
point,  and  A  B  the  yalve  crank  in  the  cor- 
responding position,  and  X  Y  Z  the  crtmk 
pin  circle.  If  the  angle  Y  A  X  is  made  a 
right  angle,  and  the  angle  X  A  Y  equal  to 
BAY,  men  the  valve  crank  will  be  in  the 
position  A  Y,  i.e.,  in  its  central  position, 
when  the  piston  crank  A  X  stands  in  the 
position  A  V.  Drawing  now  the  valve 
circles,  as  constructed  in  Fig.  2,  so  that 
in  Fig.  8  they  touch  the  line  A  V  in  A  ; 
the  corresponding  movement  of  valve 
from  its  central  position  for  any  other 

Eosition,  A  W,  of  the  piston  crank,  will 
e  equal  to  that  part,  A  K,  of  the  radius 
of  the  piston  cra^,  which  is  also  &  chord 
of  a  valve  circle ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  that  the  valve  crank,  when  the 
steam  crank  is  in  the  position  A  W,  has 
travelled  from  its  centr^  position  through 
the  same  angle,  YAW,  thi-ough  which 
the  steam  crank  has  travelled  during  its 
movement  from  A  V  to  A  W. 

B.  Expansion  gear  wiOi  2  valves. 

The  valve  gear,  represented  in  Fig.  4, 
IS  one  with  an  expansion  and  distribution 
valve.  Let  m  be  the  centre  of  the  exhaust 
port,  n  the  centre  of  the  distribution  valve, 
and  o  that  of  the  expansion  valve.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine  for  any  position  of  the 
piston  crank — ^the  corresponding  positions 
of  the  centre  n,  with  regard  to  the 
centre  m,  and  that  of  the  centre 
o,  with  regard  to  the  centre  m  ;  it 
is,  however,  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  similar  manner  the  reciprocal 
positions  of  the  centres  n  and  o.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  5,  let  A  B  be  the  eccentric  or  crank 
for  the  distribution  valve  in  any  position, 
and  A  D  that  of  the  expansion  valve  in 
the  corresponding  position,  whilst  A  C 


tres  of  the  2  valves.  Drawing  now  also 
B  E  perpendicular  to  D  G,  then  F  G= 
B  £,  and  the  distance  between  the  2 
valve  centres  is  again  given  by  the  valve 
B  E  as  the  base  of  a  rectangular  triangle 
B  E  D,  of  which  the  hypotenuse  is  con- 
stantly equal  to  D  B,  or  to  the  distance 
between  the  crank  pins  of  the  2  valve 
cranks.  If  A  H  is  £rawn  perpendicular 
to  B  D,  the  angle  B  I)  E  of  the  rectan- 
gular Ixiangle  BED  will  be  equal  to  the 
angle  H  A  F,  for  the  sides  of  the  2  angles 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Sup- 
posing now  the  line  A  H  to  be  fastened 
to  the  2  valve  cranks,  and  the  latter  to  be 
rotating,  the  shape  of  the  rectangular 
triangle,  BED,  will  be  determined  by 
the  known  hypotenuse,  B,  and  the  cor- 
responding value  of  the  angle,  H  A  F. 
The  shape  of  the  figure  is,  as  for  example 
in  Fig.  6,  drawn  for  an  angle  H  AF=^  ; 
the  projection  from  B  D  upon  AC  is  then 
nil,  or  the  centres  of  the  valves  coincide. 

It  is  now  easy,  in  an  analogous  manner, 
to  represent,  as  a  <diord  of  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  B  D,  the  movement  of  the 
valve  circle  for  any  value  of  the  angle  H 
A  F.  For  i^  in  Fig.  7,  A  is  the  centre  of 
the  piston  crank,  and  A  X  its  position  at 
the  dead  point,  if  next  A  B  and  A  D  are 
the  corresponding  positions  of  the  cranks 
or  eccentrics  for  the  distribution  and  ex- 
pansion valves,  and  if  A  H  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  B  D,  then  suppose  the  axle  to  be 
turned  back  through  the  angle  HAX, 
and  A  H  will  fall  upon  A  X,  or  the  valve 
centre^i  will  coincide,  and  the  correspond- 
ing position,  A  V,  of  the  steam  drank  will 
be  found,  when  angle  X  A  Y  is  made  equal 
to  angle  HAX. 

Drfcwing  now  the  two  circles,  of  which 
the  diameters  are  equal  to  B  D,  so  thai 
they  touch  A  V  in  A ;  for  any  other  posi- 
tion, A  W  of  the  crank,  that  part  A  K  of 
it,  which  is  situated  as  a  chord  in  one  of 
the  circles,  will  represent  the  correspond- 
ing distance  apart  of  the  valve  centres. 
The  accuracy  of  this  will  be  seen,  if  we 
consider  tha^  while   the   crank   passes 
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COIL  MINING. 
TnnLATioii — mNmO'  without  gunpowdee — 

SAFEST  UBTHOD  OF  WOBKINQ. 

0»d«md  flrom  the  faungnrm]  addren  or  Kr.  Eniot,  Praridant 
9C  tke  North  of  England  luutata  of  Uiniag  Eogtoeen. 

With  Tegord  to  the  duration  of  the  coal 
mroptf  in  Gtreat  Britain,  Mr.  Elliot  said: 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  it  depends  in  a  great  degree 
npon  the  seientifio  improveinents  we  are 
able  to  make  in  cor  mode  of  ventilating 
the  workinga  It  is  probable  that  the 
ordinary  means  of  yentilation — whether  by 
foresee  or  &n — ^may  be  aided  by  a  change 
in  the  force  or  agency  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  ha^age  and  other  under- 
ground work.  As  an  instance  of  my 
meaning,  I  may  mention  that  the  appa- 
ratus which  I  have  introduced  in  South 
Wales,  and  which  by  means  of  compressed 
air  used  as  a  motive  power  instead  of 
steam,  draws  trams  and  pumps  water  with 
complete  success,  is  found  to  generate  ice 
in  an  atmosphere  which  is  naturally  hot 
and  oppressive.  The  mechanical  useful- 
ness of  these  new  air-engines  seems  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  extension;  while,  as  their 
cooling  properties  form  a  collateral  advan- 
tage arising  out  of  their  use,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  may  prove  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  more  regular  means  of 
ventilation  in  extending  the  security  and 
promoting  the  healthfi^ess  of  our  mines. 

The  difficulties  of  ventilation  once  sur- 
mounted, the  extent  of  coal  at  our  dis- 
posal is  incalculably  increased.  The  fields 
to  be  worked  below  the  sea  on  our  east 
and  west  coasts  are  in  themselves  enor- 
mous, and  will  be  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  entirely  within  the  reach  of  the 
mining  engineer  as  the  ordinary  workings 
out  of  which  coal  is  hewed.  Geology  in- 
dicates that  in  many  districts  the  coal 
strata  extends  seaward  10  or  12  miles  be- 
yond the  shore ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  by  sinking  ventilating  shafts  in  the 
German  Ocean,  the  coal  below  it  may  be 
worked  as  safely  and  certainly  as  it  is  be- 
neath where  I  am  now  standing.  Nor  do 
I  recognize  any  difficulty  in  the  transport 
of  such  coaL  According  to  my  estimates, 
It  would  neither  be  more  costiy  nor  more 
laborious  than  it  has  been  in  days  gone  by 
to  convey  coal  the  same  distance  after  it 
was  brought  to  the  surface  inland. 

Mr.  ESdiot's  next  proposition  aims  at 
revolutionizing  the  system  under  which 


coal  is  worked.  He  says  :  It  is  simply 
that  we  should  abolish  the  use  of  gun- 
powder in  our  mines,  and  by  so  doing  re- 
duce the  number  of  deaths  from  colSery 
explosions  to  a  minimum.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  steadily 
looked  forward  to  this  end ;  have  upoa 
all  favorable  occasicms  agitated  the  sub- 
ject among  my  engineering  friends  ;  have 
tried  divers  experiments ;  and  have 
watched  and  tested  with  earnest  interest 
inventions  which  had  the  disuse  of  gun- 
powder for  their  aim.  Nearly  20  years 
ago,  while  giving  evidence  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  oifer  a  premium  to  any  one 
who  succeeded  in  making  such  discovery. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
existing  necessity  for  the  use  of  gunpow- 
der is  the  fruitful  source  of  coUiery  acci- 
dents ;  once  abohsh  it,  and  the  need  for 
naked  lights  is  gone.  Safety-lamps  might 
be  devised  which  the  pitmen  could  not 
open.  At  present  the  phrase  "safety- 
lamp"  is  a  misnomer.  No  lamps  yet  in- 
vented are  entirely  safe.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments, tried  several  years  ago,  showed 
us  that  at  a  certain  velocity  the  flame 
passed  all  the  lamps  in  existence ;  and 
until  it  is  possible  to  send  our  men  into 
the  pits  with  enclosed  lights  and  cases 
which  are  immovable,  we  shaiSl  not  have 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  me  fire-damp  and  gas. 

The  substitution  of  mechanical  means 
for  blasting  by  gunpowder  is,  however, 
firaught  with  difficulty.  Our  early  experi- 
ments were  not  successful;  we  endeavored 
to  burst  down  the  coal  with  qtiick-lime  and 
other  substances,  but  failed  in  every  in- 
stance, owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  op- 
eration. I  have  tried,  moreover,  to  force 
down  the  coal  by  hydrauHc  machinery, 
but  failed  also,  through  the  water  perco- 
lating into  the  coal  and  exhausting 
itself  by  that  means.  I  have,  however, 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  labors 
have  not  been  altogether  lost,  for  their 
results  having  been  sedulously  made 
known  among  my  younger  engineering 
friends,  they  in  their  turn  have  brought 
their  energies  to  bear  upon  the  point,  and 
with  considerable  success.  I  have  recently 
seen  3  kinds  of  appliances  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  which  are  being  worked  at 
this  moment  in  my  collieries  in  South 
Wales,  and,  according  to  the  latest  re^ 
ports,  working  well    My  conviction  ia, 
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therefore,  that  mechanical  means  will  very 
soon  make  the  use  of  gunpowder  unneces- 
sary ;  that  lights  which  it  is  possible  to 
explode  will,  in  consequence,  be  banished 
from  oar  pits ;  that  our  coal  will  be  pro- 
duced in  a  fax  better  condition,  as  well  as 
at  comparatively  little  risk  to  human  Ufe. 
As  a  general  rule,  pits  of  a  less  depth 
than  from  60  fathoms  to  80  fathoms  are 
almost  free  from  gas ;  at  from  80  fathoms  to 
180  fathoms  deep,  gas  is  most  dangerously 
prevalent;  after  the  last  limit  has  been 

Eassed,  the  workings  down  even  to  300 
ithoms,  again  become  comparatively 
pore.  A  feasible  reason  for  this  singular 
gradation  is  that,  in  the  zone  first  named, 
tiie  gas  has  a  natural  vent  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  by  means  of  the  various 
strata  mrough  which  it  can  filter  to  the 
sorface.  At  the  middle  zone,  or  point  of 
greatest  danger,  the  gas  has  not  the 
same  means  of  clearing  itself,  while  that 
generated  there  is  augmented  by  the  gas 
ascending  from  the  greater  depths,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  stagnates,  to  the 
increased  penl  of  those  working  in  it. 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  gas  generated 
in  coal  at  the  lower  depths  is  increased  in 
heat,  owing  to  the  additional  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  strata^  The  heightened 
temperature  causes  it  to  expand  and  as- 
cend, and  so  find  its  way  to  the  middle 
distance,  which  becomes  surcharged.  I 
have  found  that  in  this  zone  (80  to  180 
fathoms)  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer 
produces  a  greater  increase  of  gas  than  in 
either  of  the  others — another  proof  how 
much  more  it  is  charged. 

In  the  zone  nearest  the  surface  the 
working  of  seams  one  above  the  other  has 
not  the  some  effect  as  in  the  other  two. 
But  by  working  seam  over  or  imder  seam 
at  the  middle  distance,  and  at  the  greatest 
depths  of  all,  a  wonderful  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  coaL 
The  lateral  workings  provide  the  gas  the 
same  opportunity  of  escaping  as  at  the 
least  dangerous  dep^  It  finds  its  way 
through  tixe  strata  from  the  opening  out 
ef  the  seams  above  and  below,  just  as  it 
does  to  the  surface  in  the  first  zone.  The 
result  is  that  coal,  which  when  it  is  first 
reached  is  soft  and    crumbly,   becomes 


the  general  improvement  from  this  cause 
has  been  very  marked.  We  here  see  that 
the  principle  on  which  many  of  our  col- 
liery leases  are  granted  is  erroneous. 
These  contain  stipulations  that  all  upper 
seams  shall  be  worked  first  But  the 
clauses,  designed  as  they  are  to  preserve 
the  coal  and  avoid  loss,  defeat  the  object 
in  view.  To  work  seam  under  seam  and 
over  seam  concurrently,  is  advantageous 
both  to  lessor  and  lessee ;  it  insures  a 

Eurer  atmosphere  underground  and  a 
etter  condition  of  coal,  and  therefore 
merits  the  advocacy  of  all  interested  in 
our  coal-fields  and  the  extent  of  their 
supply. 


COMPOSITION  OF  STEEL 

Gnmar  In  Anualni  dee  Mines  and  Berg  and  HuUm  Zsltoiis. 
Translated  by  Jolm  BL  Fsane. 

What  is  steel?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  of  late  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, while  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
rendered  dif&ult  by  confiicting  definitions 
of  the  word  sted,  the  distinctions  of 
which  are  too  often  rather  theoretical 
than  practicaL 

Experience  proves  that  pig  and  wr ought- 
iron  may  be  produced  from  any  ore  with 
great  facility,  and  that  the  products  vary 
in  quality  according  to  the  impurities  of 
the  ores,  and  the  methods  of  reduction, 
as  the  latter  do  not  remove  all  impuri- 
ties in  equal  proportion.  These  products 
may  be  soft  or  hard,  cold  or  red-short, 
brittie  or  tough,  but  are  called  pig-iron 
or  wrought-iron  as  the  case  may  he.  To 
all  products  which  do  not  come  under 
one  or  other  of  these  heads  the  term  steel 
may  be  justiy  applied.  Pig  or  cast-iron 
is  tiie  raw  product  of  the  reduction  of  the 
ore,  and  may  be  hardened  when  chilled 
quickly.  Wrought-iron  includes  all  iron 
pure  and  impure,  and  made  either  di- 
recUy  from  ore  or  by  operating  on  pig- 
iron;  wrought-iron  is  malleable  cold  and 
hot,  bat  cannot  be  hardened.  Steel  occu- 
pies the  middle  position,  and  while  it  re- 
mains entirely  malleable  may  be  hardened. 
It  is,  then,  difficult  to  say  where  the  line 
shall  be  drawn,  as  the  series  of  products 
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in  many  of  the  prodacis  classed  under 
the  heads  of  puddle  or  simmer  steel,  etc. 

These  differences  may  be  remarked  as 
ifeil  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
respective  materials.  It  is,  howeyer,  dif- 
ficTut  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
each  element  present^  as  the  quantity  is 
BO  small  proportiontdly  to  that  of  the 
iron.  Experience  shows,  however,  that 
the  same  foreign  elements  show  them- 
selves  in  the  pig-iron,  the  steel,  and  the 
wrought-iron.  We  find  that  the  same 
products,  varying  only  in  purity,  may  be 
prepared  from  any  ore,  and  therefore  con- 
sider it  proper  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  various  forms  of  iron  are  due  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  carbon  and  other  ele- 
ments present  in  them.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  all  metals  are  materisJly  af- 
fected by  small  amounts  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  no  exception  to  the  rule  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  iron. 

G<^per  is  greatly  affected  by  traces  of 
oxygen,  snlphur,  or  lead ;  and  a  few 
thousandths  of  a  per  cent,  of  iron  reduce 
the  ductihty  of  both  zinc  and  tin.  Fremy 
has  shown  that  a  trace  of  bismuth  or  lead 
makes  gold  as  brittle  as  antimony.  It  is 
farther  known  that  chrome,  nickel,  turg- 
sten,  etc,  harden  iron  similarly  to  carbon. 

The  substances  which  are  associated 
with  iron  are,  however,  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  Carbon,  silicium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesiimi,  cduminium, 
manganese,  nickel,  chrome,  titanium,  van- 
adium, copper,  nitrogen,  and  sometimes 
cobalt,  molybdanum,  etc.  It  may  be  as- 
serted with  justice  that  pig-iron  contains 
some  portion  of  every  element  present  in 
the  ores  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  has  been 
shown  to  be  without  any  iimuence  on  the 
formation  of  steel  as  Fremy  supposed, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  same  in  steel  has 
been  shown  to  be  so  small  that  its  very 
presence  has  been  reasonably  doubted. 
Aluminium  is  present  in  all  irons  smelted 
from  day  iron  ores  or  any  of  the  varieties 
of  black  band  ;  these  irons  contain  also 
calcium  and  magnesium.  Some  analyses 
render  it  probable  that  the  silicium  pres- 
ent in  gray  irons  rich  in  manganese  is 
probably  chiefly  combined  with  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  probability  of  such  a  combina- 
tion is  made  stronger  by  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Bronneriind  Wiihler,  who  found  | 


that  manganese  may  be  readily  alloyed 
with  ^  per  cent  of  silicium. 

Gray  iron  often  contains  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  foreign  constituents,  the 
number  of  which  is  very  greai  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  iron  is  very 
graphitic  and  has  been  reduced  at  a  great 
heat.  Fresenius'  analyses  show  that 
white  iron  (spiegeleisen)  may  contain 
nearly  18  per  cent  of  other  elements, 
manganese  and  carbon  with  silicium  be- 
ing always  in  preponderance.  These  ele- 
ments axe  reduced  along  with  the  iron 
even  when  the  latter  is  produced  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  number  of  the  Styrian  white  irons. 

Elements  present  in  Uie  fluxes  are  re- 
duced into  tixe  iron,  as  for  instance  cal- 
cium in  considerable  quantity  when  much 
lime  is  used  with  clayey  ores.  Therefore 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth,  that 
pig-iron  contains  some  part  of  all  sub- 
staoices  present  in  the  fuiiiace  at  the  time 
of  its  reduction. 

With  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
these  substances,  experience  proves  that 
only  those  elements  maybe  entirely  elim- 
inated which  possess  at  the  same  time 
a  great  affinity  for  oxygen  and  a  weak 
affinity  for  iron.  These  are  manganese, 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc  DeviUe  has 
shown  that  aluminium  is  less  readily 
ozidizable,  and  that  it  is  present  in  some 
varieties  of  steeL  The  majority  of  the 
varieties  of  steel  contain  in  addition,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  sihcium,  and  copper  ; 
some  French  steels  contain  also  cobalt 
and  nickeL  Parry  shows  that  the  pud- 
dled steel  made  at  Ebbwvale  contains 
carbon,  silicium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
manganese,  and  Karsten  proved  long  ago 
that  the  four  former  are  contained  in 
every  variety  of  wrought-iron.  The  com- 
position of  steel  and  wrought-iron  is  then 
quite  as  comphcated  as  that  of  pig-iron, 
the  proportions  only  of  the  respective 
elements  being  different 

The  element  which  takes  precedence  of 
all  others  in  its  influence  on  the  proper- 
ties of  steel  is  carbon.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  many  kinds  of  Swedish 
and  Styrian  Bessemer  steel  show  the 
great  influence  of  carbon  on  the  respect- 
ive hardness  and  elasticity.  In  Sweden, 
9  sorts  of  Bessemer  steel  are  distinguished 
(Boman),  and  numbered  1, 1^,  2,  2i,  3, 
3^,  4,  4|,  5,  beginning  with  the  hardest 
Ajialyses  made  at  Sihanfors  give  the  cor- 
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responding  percentages  of  carbon  as  in 
round  numbers  : 


No.    1      1^    2      2^       3    31 
2   1.76  1.50  1.36      1  0.7i 


4^5 
'6  050  0.2o  0.05 


per  cent,  carbon,  which  percentages  cor- 
responded to  fixed  characters  and  varie- 
ties of  the  steel.  The  absolute  worth  of 
the  steel  depends  also  on  the  number  and 
amount  of  injurious  elements  present.  It 
is  probable  that  steel  made  from  English 
and  French  pig-irons  should  contain  less 
carbon  than  Swedish  or  Styrian  steel,  in 
order  to  possess  the  same  welding  or  hard- 
ening qualities. 

Tunner  gives  the  following  assortment 
of  Styrian  steel:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
with  respectively  1.50,  1.25,  1.00,  0.75, 
0.50, 0.25,  0.05  per  cent,  carbon.  Tunner 
had  estimated  by  practical  tests  the  ctir- 
bon  content  of  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  assortment  exhibited  by  the  Heft 
Works  at  Paris,  and  stated  them  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Tunner 
stated  respectively,  1.35,  1.15,  0.85,  0.72, 
0.53,  0.11  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  ana- 
lyses made  at  Heft  showed  that  Nos.  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  contained  respectively,  1.10—1, 
0.85—0.75.  0.42,  0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
A  series  of  Neuberg  bars  exhibited  at 
Paris,  contained  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  respectively,  1.58—1.38,  1.38—1.12— 
1.12—0.88,  0.88—0.62,  0.62—0.38,  0.38— 
0.15, 0.15—^.05  per  cent,  of  carbon.  These 
figures  show  that  0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon 
suffice  to  change  the  steel  of  one  grade  into 
that  of  another.  They  fully  corroborate  the 
old  theory,  according  to  which  the  grade  of 
steel  is  proportioned  to  the  percentages 
of  carbon,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same.  The  latter  reservation  is  necessary 
as  other  substances  besides  carbon  a£fect 
the  hardness  of  steel,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  welded.  Nevertheless  it 
is  perfectly  correct  to  state  that  the  qual- 
ities of  steel  depend  principally  upon  the 
percentage  of  carbon. 

The  classification  of  steel  has  been 
studied  with  care,  especially  that  of  Bes- 
semer steel,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply 
all  qualities  suited  to  every  industrial  re- 
quirement. In  the  course  of  these  ex- 
Eeriments  many  interesting  observations 
ave  been  made,  among  which  that  of 
Vickers,  that  the  toughness  of  steel  de- 
creases as  soon  as  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon exceeds  1.25  per  cent.,  is  especially 
interesting. 
These  (&ia  considered  ooUeotivdy  show 


that  the  iron  and  steel  and  pig-irou  of 
commerce  are  similar  compounds  of  iron 
and  carbon,  which  always  contain  other 
elements  ;  farther,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  individual  varieties  depend  chiefly 
upon  their  purity  and  the  proportion  of 
combined  carbon,  and  finally  that  an  un- 
broken series  of  products  coimects  the 
softest  iron,  with  the  least  carbon,  with 
the  different  kinds  of  steel,  uid  these  in 
turn  with  pig-ifon.  In.  white  iron  and 
hardened  steel  all  the  carbon  is  combined, 
while  some  carbon  is  present  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  as  graphite  in  gray  iron  and 
unhardened  steeL  The  exceptions  to 
these  observations  seem  to  be  very  few. 

Caron  has  lately  shown  that  hammer- 
ing produces  an  effect  on  the  kind  of  car- 
bon present  similar  to  that  produced  by 
hardening  the  steel,  and  therefore  sup- 
poses that  hardening  facilitates  the  com- 
bination of  the  carbon  with  the  iron.  I 
should  prefer  to  believe  that  the  ham- 
mering as  well  as  the  h»dening  prevent- 
ed the  separation  of  two  bodies  already 
combined.  It  is  evident  from  existing 
data,  that  both  in  the  blast  fomace  ana 
in  the  cementing  process  iron  takes  up 
carbon  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
has  been  lugh  and  long  continued  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  reduced 
slowly  some  graphite  separates.  The 
molecules  of  soft  bodies  require  a  certain 
time  for  motion.  If  the  body  is  suddenly 
cooled  the  carbon  cannot  isolate  itseli 
In  my  opinion,  hammering  causes  the 
same  result,  because  it  prevents  the  iron 
and  the  carbon  from  crystallizing,  as  it 
were,  separately  in  cooling,  but  forces  all 
parts  with  great  power  into  and  through 
each  other.  A  proof  of  the  want  of  har- 
mony in  the  effects  of  hardening  and  ham- 
mering lies  in  the  fact  that  hammering 
increases,  while  hardening  decreases  the 
specific  gravity  of  steeL 


CORLISS  Emoinis.— One  of  150  horse- 
power, rocentiy  started  for  the  Meri- 
den  Britannia  Oompany,  saved  in  a  week's 
trial  41.8  per  cent,  of  coal  over  an  engine  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  with  a  consider- 
able increase  of  load.  Such  results  are 
so  common  in  the  history  of  the  Corliss 
engine,  and  eoal  is  so  costiy  in  New  Eng- 
land, that  it  is  a  littie  singular  to  fiind  so 
many  "old-fashicmed"  engines  still  build- 
tag  and  running  there. 
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PBOGRESS  OF  THE  METALLUKOY  OF  IRON 
DURmO  THE  UST  CfiNTURT. 

tnuolatsd  from  Barg  a  Btttterunlnniiiche  Zeltang,  l>j  John 

B.  i'evse. 

Kitnet  from  a  prixe  e«U7  by  R  F.  Stnhbarg  of  Kongsberg, 

Korwsy.    Firt  relativa  to  the  blast  furiuca. 

SsfflLTniQ  WITH  OoKB. — The  devastation 
of  whole  forests  occasioned  by  improvi- 
dent ttse  of  wood  without  replanting, 
necessitated  this  step.  The  production 
of  iron  in  England  diminished  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  fael  by  about  90  per 
cent,  between  1612  and  1740.  Dudley 
substituted  coke  for  charcoal  between  the 
years  1620  and  1650,  but  was  not  success- 
ful on  account  of  the  opposition  of  other 
ironmasters;  it  was,  therefore,  left  for 
Abr.  Darby  to  bring  coke  into  use  be- 
tween 1735  and  17&,  whereby  the  iron 
trade  received  a  powerful  impetus.  The 
use  of  coke  did  not  spread  so  quickly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  partly  because 
wood  was  plentiful,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  products.  The  intro- 
duction of  coke  had  become  general,  how- 
ever, before  1820,  since  wHch  time  the 
production  of  charcoal  iron  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  Belgium,  while  in 
Prussia  it  does  not  amount  to  one-tenth 
of  the  iron  produced;  in  Austria  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  is  made  in  char- 
coal fuiiiaces,  many  of  which  also  still 
exist  in  the  United  States,  while  they  are 
the  only  variety  in  use  in  Scandinavia 
and  Russia,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
coke  has  been  tried  in  Sweden. 

Although  the  production  became  vastly 
larger,  the  quality  of  the  iron  suffered, 
principally  from  sulphur  and  silicium; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  with  ordinary 
care  a  first-rate  iron  may  be  produced 
A  partial  use  of  coke  or  anthracite  along 
with  charcoal  3rields  a  cheaper  iron,  the 
quality  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  impaired. 

Use  op  Hot  Blast. — ^Forty  years  ago  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  cold  blast 
was  the  best  on  account  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  air  forced  into  the  furnace  in 
a  given  time.  NeUson  introduced  the 
hot  blast  at  the  Galder  Iron  Works  in 
1830,  and  in  1835  there  were  no  more 
cold  blast  furnaces  at  work  in  Scotland. 
On  the  continent  its  use  became  general, 
but  for  a  while  it  fell  into  disrepute  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  iron  was  made 
poorer,  so  mat  it  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned again,  especially  in  Belgium,  be- 


fore 1843.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  not  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blast, 
but  the  retention  of  the  old  methods  of 
working  and  proportions  of  flux,  eta 
On  this  discovery  its  use  became  general, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  blast  has  been 
steadily  rising  till  in  some  places  it  now 
reaches  1,000°  or  more.  The  high  tem- 
perature has  been  found  to  render  the 
working  of  the  furnace  more  regular,  and 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  fueL  The  reduc- 
tion of  quality  by  the  larger  percentage 
of  BiUcium  incident  to  the  greater  heat, 
may  be  almost  obviated  by  a  proper  varia- 
tion of  the  fluxes  and  ores.  Experience 
has  shown  that  high  temperature  in  con- 
nection with  proper  fluxes  reduces  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  iron,  while  the  re- 
duction of  all  phosphoric  compounds  in 
the  ores,  etc,  is  practically  as  complete 
with  the  cold  as  with  the  hot  blast 

XJsB  OF  PrntNACB  Gasbs. — The  French 
devdoped  their  use  from  1809  to  1836, 
but  the  most  material  progress  was  made 
by  Taber  du  Four  at  Wosseralfingen  in 
Wiirtemberg,  who  applied  or  attempted 
to  apply  them  to  fdmost  every  use  to 
which  they  have  since  been  put,  among 
others  to  that  of  puddling.  For  the  lat- 
ter and  similar  purposes  tJie  temperature 
produced  by  their  combustion  is  insuffi- 
cient. They  are  almost  exclusively  used 
for  the  production  of  steam  and  heating 
the  blast.  There  have  been  many  doubts 
as  to  the  economy  of  their  use,  but  these 
have  been  gradually  dispelled  by  experi- 
ence. There  are  many  methods  of  clos- 
ing the  furnace  top,  the  best  of  which 
allow  the  gases  to  collect  over  the  top  of 
the  materials,  and  draw  them  out  in  the 
centre  instead  of  on  the  sides,  such  are 
those  of  Ck>ignt  in  France  and  Langen  in 
Germany.  It  is  probable  that  the  diffi- 
culty  experienced  at  several  works  on 
closing  the  furnace  top  to  draw  off  the 
gases,  and  the  consequent  increased  make 
of  white  iron,  might  have  been  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  closing  of  the  top. 
Wherever  the  gases  ore  used  they  should 
be  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  by  a  chim- 
ney draught,  which,  however,  should  b© 
no  more  powerful  iLaa  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
apparatus  to  the  free  passage  of  ga& 

SUBSTTTOTION    Of    WoOD    AND    CoAl    FOB 

Chakooal  awd  CJokb. — ^Wood  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  charcoal  with  entire  saocesa; 
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the  cost  of  carriage  is,  however,  greater 
tiian  that  for  charcoal  where  bot£  must 
be  hauled.  For  common  purposes  the 
use  of  raw  coal  is  advisible;  when,  how- 
ever, good  quality  is  desired,  especially 
freedom  from  sidphur,  it  seems  best  to 
coke  the  coaL  The  advantages  of  the 
use  of  both  wood  and  raw  coal  are  chiefly 
that  the  yield  in  charcoal  and  coke  re- 
spectively is  increased,  and  that  the  vol- 
ume of  the  resulting  gases  is  greater 
while  the  heating  powers  of  the  same 
are  more  considerable.  The  use  of  raw 
materials  cooled  the  furnaces  at  first  con- 
siderably, and  for  some  way  down  from 
the  throat;  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  use  of  the  hot  blast,  and  so  en- 
liurging  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace 
that  they  might  correspond  in  capacity  to 
the  increased  dimensions  of  a  given  weight 
of  wood,  and  that  where  coal  was  used  they 
might  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  as- 
cending gas.  In  England  raw  coal  is  the 
fuel  most  generally  used  ;  on  the  conti- 
nent, however,  it  is  seldom  used, 
and  never  without  admixture  of  coke. 
Wood  has  been  in  several  instances  used 
entirely  without  charcoal,  but  as  a 
rule  air  or  kiln-dried  wood  is  mixed  with 
charcoal  in  various  proportions.  In  some 
localities  in  Austria  peat  is  substituted 
for  charcoal,  even  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  amount,  whUe  in 
America  anthracite  is  sometimes  used 
with  charcoal. 

The  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of 
raw  fuel  is  considerable,  but  the  quality 
of  the  iron  made  with  raw  coal  is  often 
seriously  injured.  Iron  made  from  wood 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  made  from  char- 
co{d.  There  are  some  coals,  however, 
which  can  be  used  raw  in  the  furnace, 
though  they  do  not  yield  good  coke. 

Incbeased  Size  and  Chanoes  Dimensions 
OF  THE  FuBNvcE. — The  small  size  of  the 
furnaces  in  use  early  in  the  century  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  charco.'d  and 
an  inadequate  pressure  of  blast    On  the 


three-fourths  the  diameter  of  the  sbaft  at 
the  top  of  the  boshes.  The  propriety  of 
the  comparatively  wide  throat  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  The  general  form 
of  the  shaft  is  eiwer  that  of  one  cone  in- 
verted  upon  another,  with  more  or  less 
cylindrical  space  between  them,  or  that 
of  an  ellipsoid.  The  application  of  cylin- 
drical shafts  has  remained  almost  local, 
and  the  great  widening  of  the  throat  pro- 
posed by  Truran  has  met  with  no  ap- 
proval :  the  elliptical  form  proposed  by 
Alger  has  not  as  yet  given  any  very  ex- 
traordinary results.  Bachette  combined 
the  ideas  of  Truran  and  Alger  in  his  inge- 
nious furnace.  This  furnace  is  reported 
to  work  well  in  the  TJral  Mountains,  but 
the  only  one  buUt  in  Europe  (for  smelting 
iron)  has  not  as  yet  been  more  economi- 
cal of  fuel  or  allowed  a  greater  production 
than  the  old  form.  The  experiments  with 
these  various  forms  are  probably  not  yet 
ended. 

lUfBOVED     BOASnKO     07     THE      OkES. 

Boasting  in  heaps  has  been  generally  su- 
perseded by  that  in  variously  constructed 
kilna  In  Sweden  and  Styria  the  furnace 
gases  are  advantageously  used  to  roast  the 
ores.  Comparative  tritus  made  at  various 
works  on  the  advantages  of  burnt  over 
raw  limestone  have  led  to  the  use  of  burnt 
limestone.  These  improvements  have  in- 
creased the  yield  and  economy  of  fuel, 
whUe  they  have  gfreatly  added  to  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  possible  to  work  a 
furnace. 

Pebfechon  of  Machinebt  and  Appabatts. 
— ^Increased  size  has  necessitated  more 
powerful  blast  engines,  some  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size,  and  furnish  wind  at 
very  high  pressurea  The  increased 
width  of  throat  made  it  necessary  to  per- 
fect mechanical  appliances  for  charging. 
These  consist  in  general  of  a  section  of  a 
cone  inverted  over  the  throat,  with  the 
small  end  down;  the  opening  may  be 
closed  either  from  below  by  means  of  a 
bell,  which  is  lowered  (Parry),  or  from 
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der. )  Large  quantities  of  iron  were  yearly 
lost  in  these  cinders,  before  they  were  re- 
smelted.  They  should  be  roasted  to  faciU- 
tate  rednction,  and  should  be  smelted 
with  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  The 
iron  made  of  them  is  nsnally  very  cold 
short,  and  is  nsed  to  mix  with  better  irons 
in  the  puddling  furnace,  and  seldom  for 
casting,  to  which  purpose,  however,  it 
would  be  well  fitted,  on  account  of  its  per- 
centage of  phosphorus,  as  it  would  run 
thinly  and  yield  sharp  castings. 


FBEIGHT  LOCOMOTITES 

Ctompfled  from  ■■  EnglnMrtsg  "  and  •■  The  BBihny  Komi  *' 

The  present  problem  for  great  railways 
is  how  to  accommodate  an  enormous 
freight  tra£&c  economically,  and  also  in 
combination  with  frequent  passenger 
trains  at  high  speed.  To  lay  other  lines 
for  tho  convenience  and  safety  of  passen- 
ger traffic,  as  has  been  proposed,  would 
be  to  still  farther  lose  the  use  of  perma- 
nent way,  already  too  little  worked  to  pay 
proportionate  interest  on  its  cost.  And 
where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  build 
the  other  lines? 

The  theory  and  the  modem  practice 
are  in  the  direction  of  longer  tr^s,  and 
consequently  heavier  engines.  On  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway,  for  instance, 
there  are  tank  engines  of  59  tons  which 
haul  trains  of  45  laden  coal  trucks  on 
gradients  of  1  in  200.  Long,  heavy  trains 
are  worked  at  less  cost  per  ton  carried 
than  light  trains,  and  railway  managers 
generally  are  making  the  trains  as  heavy 
as  their  engines  can  handle,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  the  weight  of  their 
engines.  In  short,  if  1  locomotive  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  2,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  an  immense  economy 
would  be  effected  in  the  working  of  our 
railway  ^^stern.  If  the  total  working  ex- 
penses with  20  freight  trains  of  85  cars 
each  were  75  cents  per  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion daily,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
for  14  trains  of  50  cars  each  they  would  not 
exceed  $1,  the  total  cost  for  all  trains 
being  $2.40  per  mile  in  the  former  case, 
and  $2.24  in  the  latter. 

But  wiU  the  permanent  way  stand  this 
increased  weight  of  engines  ?  Steel  rails 
have  to  a  great  extent  rendered  this  prac- 
tice feasible,  but  steel  rails  will  wear  out 
in  time,  and  the  strains  of  heavier  engines^ 


08  now  constructed,  upon  themselves,  and 
the  sleepers  and  ballast,  are  very  great, 
and  have,  perhaps,  reached  their  prac- 
ticable limit.  The  purely  locomotive  en- 
gineer is  not  so  apt  to  see  these  facts  as  is 
the  civil  engineer,  and  especially  the  per- 
manent way  engineer.  The  former  looks 
upon  the  permanent  way  as  a  camel's 
back,  fitted  to  bear  any  and  all  burdens, 
burdens  which  no  final  straw  can  break. 

To  insure  economical  maintenance  of 
way,  the  weight  upon  engine  wheels  must  be 
diminished,  or  at  least  not  increased,  ii 
engines  are  made  heavier.  The  permanent 
way  must  be  twice  as  strong  to  bear  6 
tons  on  a  wheel  as  would  be  necessary  for 
3  tons — earthwork,  ballasting,  sleepers, 
chairs,  and  rails — everything,  must  be 
twice  as  strong.  And  so  it  must  be  if  but 
2  or  4  wheels  of  all  that  are  in  a  train 
press  with  a  force  of  6  tons  each,  and  the 
100  or  200  others  are  loaded  only  to  half 
that  weight.  The  line  must  be  made  for 
the  maximum,  not  for  the  average  nor 
the  minimum  load  per  wheeL  The  wear 
or  abrasion  of  the  head  of  the  rail  is  not, 
it  is  true,  dependent  merely  (although  it 
is  to  some  extent)  upon  the  maximum 
load  per  wheel,  and  probably  2  wheels 
loaded  to  3  tons  each  will  cause  nearly  as 
much  superficial  vxar  as  1  loaded  to  6 
tons,  although  they  will  knock  the  way  to 
pieces  to  a  far  less  extent  Another  fault 
of  the  existing  types  of  engines  is  that  the 
weight  per  'frheel  but  seldom  approaches 
anything  like  equality  on  all  the  wheels. 
Of  6-coupled  engines,  the  leading  wheels 
may  be  loaded  to  7  tons  each,  while  the 
trailing  wheels  may  bear  only  5,  although 
6  on  each  of  both  would  be  preferable. 

The  only  way  to  diminidi  the  weight 
per  wheel  of  a  heavy  engine  is,  necessarily, 
to  increase  the  number  of  wheels.  It  is, 
then,  naturally  asked,  "Why  not  attach  2 
engines  to  the  train  ?  Two  engines,  how- 
ever, require  2  drivers  and  2  firemen,  and 
a  good  deal  of  care  to  start  and  work 
in  concert.  But,  then,  there  is  the  plan 
of  working  2  engines,  footplate  to  foot- 
plate, with  but  1  driver,  and  possibly  but 
1  fireman.  The  objections  to  this  plan 
have  been  frequently  pointed  out,  and 
there  is  but  1  line,  the  Turin  and  Gienoa, 
where  it  has  ever  been  resorted  to.  The 
driver's  attention,  sufficiently  occupied 
with  1  engine,  is  divided  between  2  of 
every  lever,  handle,  rod,  or  whatever  else 
he  ordinarily  has  to  touch — ^2  regulators^ 
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reversmg  levers,  brakes,  steam  gaoges, 
glass  gauges,  dampers,  and  steam  blow- 
ers in  chuunej,  2  sets  of  pomps,  safety 
valves,  cylinder  cocks,  blow-off  codes,  and 
sand  boxes — at  least  24  distinct  claims 
upon  his  attention,  where,  with  any  ordi- 
nary engine,  he  would  have  but  12. 

The  59-ton  engines  on  the  Northern  of 
Prance,  before  referred  to,  have  12  wheels 
and  4  cylinders,  2  to  each  group  of  6- 
ooupled  wheels.  But  these  distinct  groups 
are  not  bogies,  all  the  axles  being  parallel, 
although  the  first  and  last  axles  of  each 
group  have  considerable  end  play.  The 
wheel  base,  therefore,  is  nearly  20  ft 
long,  and  the  engines  thus  strain  the  way 
laterally,  and  are  often  breaking  their 
axle  boxea  In  any  case  such  ei^ines, 
having,  too,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  compli- 
cation of  the  double  bogie  engine,  must 
work  with  considerable  fi-iction. 

The  defects  of  the  modem  freight  en- 
gine are  metaphorically  depicted  by  "  En- 
gineering" as  follows:  The  locomotive 
of  1868  is  a  monster  which  ail  good  en- 
gineers shotdd  unite  to  destroy.  He  is 
Uie  stalking  horse  of  railway  bankruptcy, 
^he  gavint  steed  of  railway  ruin.  We  can 
remember  the  locomotive  shortly  after  he 
was  foaled,  and  when,  as  a  colt,  he  beat 
the  devil's  tattoo  with  his  little  wheels — 
heels  we  mean — weighing  not  more  than 
five  tons  on  the  hind  pair;  and  he  was  a 
4-footed  locomotive  wen,  and  not  a  6  or 
8-footed  nondescript  as  now.  Bless  his 
little  boiler !  He  could,  as  he  was  then, 
ride  on  the  footplate  of  the  hard-mouthed 
staUions  that  tear  over  the  rails  now,  and 
they  would  never  feel  it,  although  the 
race-coarse  'ydept  "permanent  way," 
might.  But  he  has  grown  altogether  too 
big,  and  he  must  either  have  more  legs 
put  under  him  or  else  be  knocked  on  the 
bead.  There  is  a  main  pair  of  legs  to 
every  engine,  through  which  it  must  exert 
all  its  strength  on  a  pull.  For  a  strong 
pull  all  the  legs  must  pull  together,  and 
all  must  keep  exact  step  with  each  other. 
This  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  cer- 
tain harness  known  as  coupling  rods; 
but  when  more  than  6  legs  at  most  are 
coupled,  there  is  fretting  and  chafing. 
VHiat  with  the  diS'a>ence  in  shoeing,  and 
in  the  weight  on  each  pair  of  legs,  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  get  out  of  step, 
which  only  the  coupling  rods  can  restrain. 
When  the  beast  has  8, 10,  or  12  legs,  as 
some  of  them  have,  coupling  rods  may  be 


carried  altogether  too  far.  The  weight  ia 
well  distributed,  no  doubt — say  to  4,  or, 
at  most,  6  tons  on  a  hoof — ^but  the  coup- 
ling rods  do  almost  more  harm  than 
good,  and  in  turning  Tattenham  Comer, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  sharp  curve,  the  off 
heels  are  playing  mischief  with  everything 
on  that  side.  The  fact  is,  very  long-bel- 
Ued  horses,  of  the  breed  we  are  dealing 
with,  will  never  ride  welL 

Dropping  the  metaphor,  8,  10,  or  12- 
coupled  engines,  having,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily long  wheel  bases,  tear  the  way  to 
pieces  and  themselves  too.  And  the  system 
of  engine  building  which  requires  a  per- 
manent way  twice  as  strong  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  paying  load,  including  wag- 
ons, to  be  drawn,  is,  on  its  face,  whoUy 
wrong,  and  nothing  but  habit  and  an 
almost  pagan  veneration  for  the  outward 
form  of  the  locomotive  as  George  Ste- 
phenson left  it,  con  acconnt  for  the  long 
continuance  of  a  practice  so  palpably 
vicious.  With  properly  constructed  en- 
gines the  permanent  way  need  not  be 
made  nearly  so  strong  as  now,  or,  if  the 
present  strength  were  retained,  the  wear 
and  tear,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of 
action  and  reaction,  would  be  very  sensi- 
bly diminished. 

The  double  bogie  engine  of  Mr.  Fairlie 
appears  to  meet  the  modem  requirements 
better  than  any  scheme  that  has  been  put 
forward.  The  double  bogie  engine,  origi- 
nally made,  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
many  years  ago,  at  Seraing,  in  Belgium, 
had  many  defects  in  det^  which  con- 
demned it.  In  Mr.  Fairlie's  engine  there 
has  been  found  no  serious  fault,  except 
tiie  i^enerol  charge  of  complication.  This 
engine  has  12  wheels  of  4  feet  in  diameter, 
arranged  in  two  groups,  each  group  inde- 
pendent of  the  ouier,  and  driven  by  a  pair 
of  cylinders  18  inches  in  diameter  with 
24-inch  stroke.  Each  bogie  has  a  wheel- 
base  of  8  feet  6  inches,  and  this  length  is 
practically  the  rigid  wheel-base  of  the  en- 
gine. GRie  tottd  wheel-base  is  32  feet  6 
inches,  and  thiwgives  great  steadiness  to 
the  engine,  whilst,  as  will  be  seen,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  its  flexibility.  The 
boiler  is  carried  upon  a  cradle  or  carrier 
frame,  which  is  in  turn  supported  on  the 
two  bogie  frames.  The  fuel  and  water 
are  carried  on  the  engine  itself,  the  ne- 
cecessity  for  a  tender  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  whole  weight  earned  is  made 
{available  for  adhesion  or  grip  on  the  rails. 
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The  bogies  are  free  to  ffmvel  on  their 
pins,  and  each  engine  can  radiate  inde* 
pendently  of  the  other;  so  whilst  passing 
round  even  an  S  curve,  each  bogie  can 
acconuuodate  itself  to  the  direction  of  the 
curvature  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  other.  The  boiler 
has  2  barrels,  each  13  feet  long  by  4  feet 
in  diameter,  these  barrels  springing  from 
a  central  fire-box  casing  10  feet  6  inches 
long.  The  barrels  contain  352  tubes,  2 
inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  the  boiler 
has  altogether  a  total  heating  surface  of 
2,550  square  feet.  The  grate  surface  is 
32  square  feet.  Both  the  regulator  and 
the  reversing  gear  are  arranged  to  be 
worked  from  either  side.  The  tractive 
power  of  the  engines,  with  a  cyUnder 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square 
mch,  is  equal  to  33,400  pounds,  or  equiv- 
alent to  drawing  a  gross  load  of  390  tons 
up  a  gradient  of  1  in  25,  at  a  speed  of  10 
miles  an  hour.  The  great  points  in  favor 
of  the  double  bogie  engine  are  these:  it 
admits  of  at  least  twice  (and  that  an 
equal)  subdivision  of  weight  per  wheel 
attainable  with  an  ordinary  engine.  If 
Buch  an  extreme  subdivision  of  weight  be 
not  desired,  then  it  permits  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  heavier  and  more  powerful 
engine,  with  a  given  weight  per  wheeL 
So  long  as  it  has  less  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  wheels  of  an  ordinary  engine,  it 
admits  of  shorter  individual  wheel-bases, 
and,  indeed,  this  will  generally  hold  good 
even  where  12  or  16  wheels  are  employed. 
One  of  these  engines  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time  past  on  the  Neath  and  Bre- 
con Railway,  and  Csptain  Tyler,  who  re- 
ported upon  its  working,  described  its 
motion  over  new  and  sharply-curved  por- 
tions of  the  line  as  being  so  free  from  vio- 
lent motion  and  oscillation,  as  to  suggest 
to  him  the  idea  of  "saiUng."  The  South 
Western  of  Ireland  is  about  to  make  trial 
of  these  engines,  and  another  trial  is  to 
be  given  to  one  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailway.  The  engine,  which  has  been 
btiilt  by  William  Mason,  at  Taunton,  will 
shcM-tly  be  put  where  its  merits  will  be 
well  tested,  and  its  results  brought  home 
to  us.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Central  Pacific  the  line  ascends  from 
Sacramento,  at  the  sea  level,  to  the  sum- 
mit tunnel  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  the  ascent  in  a  distance 
of  105  miles  being  no  less  than  7,042  feet, 
and  the  average  inclination,  therefore,  1 


in  67  for  the  whole  distance,  while  for  6 
miles  there  are  gradients  of  1  in  45J,  or 
116  feet  per  mile. 

By  another  arrangement  of  Mr.  Fair- 
lie's,  that  of  hauling  the  trucks  or  cars 
from  a  centre  draw-bar,  each  end  work- 
ing on  a  swivel,  the  largest  of  goods  traias 
may  be  made  to  follow  the  curves  and 
windings  of  a  railway,  without  that  risk 
of  being  pulled  off  the  line  which  too  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  case  of  long  trains. 
This  arrangement  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  article. 

Meanwhile  "Engineering"  calls  for 
other  designs  of  60-ton  engines,  and 
thinks  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  6-coupIed,  20-inch  cylinder  engine, 
with  2  feet  stroke,  6  feet  wheels,  boiler  4 
feet  9  inches  diameter,  300  tubes  2  inches 
by  12  feet,  30  feet  area  of  fire-grate,  sind 
1,800  feet  of  heating  surface;  tractive 
force  16,000  pounds.  Such  an  engine 
would  have  but  8  tons  on  a  wheel,  if  the 
weights  were  properly  distributed 


WILLIAM  H.  TALCOTT.— It  is  with 
regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  which  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  December,  at  his  residence  in  Jer- 
sey City.  For  many  years  Mr.  Talcott 
has  been  known  as  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Civil  Engineers  of  this  coun- 
try. On  all  matters  connected  with  hy- 
driauhcs,  his  long  and  successful  expe- 
rience has  given  to  his  opinions  especial 
weight  and  infiuence.  It  is  not  within 
the  Umits  of  this  brief  notice  to  enumerate 
the  many  pubho  works  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  professional  life  he  has  commanded 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him;  and  his  ex- 
cellent judgment,  his  keen  analytical  pow- 
ers, and  unwavering  probity,  had  placed 
b^m  in  the  highest  ranks  in  the  profession. 
His  name  will  always  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  that  of  an  accom- 
plished engineer,  and  a  most  estimable, 
upright  Christian  gentleman. 


ALGERNON  ROBERTS.— Theun- 
timely  death  of  Mr.  Algernon  Rob- 
erts, of  Messrs.  A.  &  P.  Roberts,  Pencoyd 
Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  will  be  widely 
and  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  one  of 
our  active,  energetic,  working  engineers 
and  managers,  as  well  as  a  useful  citizen 
and  a  genial  friend. 
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MACHINE  Tools.— One  of  the  best  f  eat- 
rjres  of  modem  mechanical  engineer- 
ing is  the  increased  weight  and  better 
fitting  of  machine  tools  ;  not  simply  be- 
cause the  work  they  turn  out  is  better 
done,  but  because  it  is  done  more  cheaply. 
For  instance,  a  light  planer  can  neiuier 
take  a  heavy  cut  nor  a  true  one.  When 
work  leaves  a  tool,  it  should  be  finished 
— subsequent  hand-scraping  and  draw- 
filing  aro  neither  beneficial  nor  econo- 
mical A  planer  can  hardly  be  too 
heavy. 

Another  feature  of  modem  practice  is 
the  use  of  special  tools  that  can  do  one 
thing  rapidly  and  truly,  instead  of  con- 
vertible tools  that  can  do  anything.  Ver- 
satility is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  in  the 
extensive  and  regular  reproduction  of  a 
given  product,  the  sphere  of  the  Jack-at- 
all-trades  is  limited. 

Still  another  and  a  novel  feature  of 
modem  tool-building  is  the  devotion  of 
the  leading  builders  to  various  specialties 
— ^the  2  Philadelphia  shops,  for  instance, 
that  are  known  wherever  good  machine 
tools  are  appreciated.  Although  they  are 
not  relaxing  their  efforts  in  the  produc- 
tion of  miscellaneous  tools,  Bement  & 
Dougherty  make  a  specialty  of  Upright 
and  Horizontal  Boring  Machines,  Shap- 
ing Machines,  Punchmg  and  Shearing 
Machines,  Cotter  DriUs,  and  Steam 
Hammera  Their  Boring  Machine  for 
the  Boston  Navy  "Yard,  lately  illustra- 
ted in  various  magazines,  swings  no 
less  than  24  feet  by  the  shifting  of 
the  uprights,  and  12  feet  ordinarily. 
Another  madiine  from  these  patterns  is 
constructing  for  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  We  notice  at  these  works  a  Shap- 
ing Machine  20  feet  long,  with  double 
traveUing  heads,  for  dressing  out  locomo- 
tive frames ;  also  a  Pulley  Turning  Ma- 
chine, to  turn  2  at  once,  with  round  or 
straight  faces.  Among  the  Steam  Ham- 
mers, the  250,  400,  600,  and  1,000  pound 
sizes,  for  smith  shops,  appear  to  be  thor- 
oughly built  and  well  adapted  to  miscel- 
laneous work.  The  frame,  slide,  cylin- 
der, and  valve-seat  or  chest  (rotary  slide 
Talve),  are  cast  in  1  piece  ;  the  anvil  is 
independent.,  A  considerable  improve- 
ment in  planers  consists  in  casting  side  pro- 
jections on  the  bed — widening  it  out— for 
straight  vertical  uprights,  instead  of  bend- 
ing in  the  uprights  at  the  bottom  ;  this 
obviously  stiffens  the  machine.    Mr.  Be- 


ment  has  overhauled  the  40-incb  lathe, 
making  a  very  powerful,  accurate,  and 
highly  adjustable  machine.  The  live  head 
is  much  lengthened,  to  give  wider  cones 
and  heavier  belts.  A  screw  feed,  for  screw- 
cutting,  is  placed  inside  the  bed,  and  is 
used  for  that  purpose  alone.  It  is  reversed 
by  clutches  in  the  lathe  head,  instead  of 
reversing  overhead.  Another  rack  feed  is 
placed  outside  as  usuaL  The  lathe  has 
an  improved  adjustable  rest,  supported 
on  a  heavy  screw,  to  adjust  the  height  of 
the  tool ;  also  a  facing-feed  on  the  rest. 

Among  the  specialties  of  William  Sellers 
&  Co.  are  Steam  Hammers,  in  which  their 
success  has  been  remarkable,  and  is  else- 
where referred  to. 


A  NOVEL  Squeezee. — ^In  several  of  the 
iron  mills  where  the  Sellers  hammer 
is  employed,  puddle  balls  are  squeezed  by 
being  placed  on  the  anvil  and  subjected 
to  the  powerful  pressure  of  steam  admit- 
ted above  the  piston.  The  squeezing  saves 
much  metal  which  would  fly  off  under  the 
blow  of  the  hammer,  or  wliich  would  be 
crumbled  off  in  the  rotary  squeezer. 
When  the  ball  is  compacted  by  pressure, 
it  is  patted  and  then  hammered.  This  is 
the  practice  in  making  puddled  steel. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Morrison  ham- 
mer, improved  by  Sellers,  is  a  specialty  of 
William  Sellers  &  Co.'s  business.  The 
demand  for  Steam  Hammers  of  all  sizes, 
and  especially  of  the  smaller  sizes  for 
railroad  and  smith  shops,  is  very  largely 
increasing  in  this  countiy,  and  this  is  a 
hopeful  fact  for  better  work  and  economi- 
cal production. 


TIHE  Siemens'  Maeteh  Pbocess  has  been 
successfully  started  at  the  Trenton 
Iron  Works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Slade.  Commissioned 
by  several  American  steel  and  iron  manu- 
facturers to  make  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the  art  in  Europe,  Mr.  Slade  devoted 
much  time  to  these  investigations,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  study  of  the  various  new 
steel  processes ;  he  also  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  able  report  of  Mr.  A. 
S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  Under  these  aus- 
pices, we  may  look  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  new  and  important  manu- 
facture. 
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SHIPS  OP  WAB. 

TBI  XONITOB  AND  THB  CASEUATE  SXBTBHS 

OOHFABED. 

Abatract  ftxRn  Tmrions  artiolw  In  "  EDgtneering." 

The  advantages  of  the  turret  ship  are 
these: 

1.  HaTing  no  masts,  and  haring  its  gnus 
and  much  of  its  armor  farther  inboard,  it 
rolls  less  than  the  broadside  ship. 

2.  Its  gun  ports,  being  farther  inboard, 
would  not  roU  under  water,  where  those 
of  a  broadside  ship,  at  the  same  angle  of 
inclination,  would  do  so. 

3.  For  the  same  reason,  the  guns  rise 
and  fall  through  a  less  arc,  and  vertical 
aim  can  thus  be  better  taken  when  firing 
in  a  sea  way. 

4  AH  its  guns  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  either  beam,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
tiiem  (where  there  are  two  or  more  tur- 
rets) on  each  beam. 

6.  The  training  of  the  guns  is  perform- 
ed independently  of  the  gunners,  and  their 
attention  in  loading,  ronningout,  aiming, 
and  firing,  is  thus  less  interfered  with 
than  where  the  training  is  performed  by 
hand  and  within  the  battery. 

6.  The  guns  can  be  trained  nearly 
through  the  whole  circle,  upon  an  enemy 
manoeuvring,  and  withont  turning  the 
ship. 

7.  The  turret  ship  can  fight  "  end  on," 
with  the  gun  or  guns  of  one  turret,  and 
nearly  "  end  on"  with  the  guns  of  all  its 
turrets. 

The  adrantages  of  the  broadside  system 
are: 

1.  They  can  carry  masts  and  sails  where 
the  others,  with  their  low  freeboards,  can- 
not safely  do  so.  A  ship  with  a  high  free- 
board wUl  roll  through  an  angle  at  which 

I  a  ship  with  a  low  freeboard  would  capsize, 

I  from  the  weight  of  water  on  one  side  of 

the  deck.    Thus  the  broadside  ship  may 

economize  coal  by  setting  sail  where  the 

turret  ship  has  no  sails. 

2.  Broadside  ships  in  which  men  are 
exercised,  messed,  and  berthed  above  the 
water  line,  axe  more  habitable,  healthful, 
and  better  lighted  and  ventilated  than 
turret  ships  can  be  while  cruising.  Arti- 
ficial ventilation  may  go  far,  but  open-air 
exercise  at  sea  is  impossible. 

3.  The  ship  with  a  high  freeboard  car- 
ries its  guns  higher  out  of  water. 

It  is  only  8  years  since  4J-inch  plates 
would  resist  the  best  ordnance;  now  shot 
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and  shells  are  thrown  by  50  to  100  pounds 
of  powder  through  5  and  6-iach  plates, 
and  the  Whitworm  flat-fronted  projectiles 
penetrate  even  below  water.  And  still 
heavier  armor  will  soon  be  demanded  to 
keep  pace  with  artillery. 

Tnese  are  the  respective  advantages 
admitted,  and  the  conditions  required, 
but  another  important  question  is  in  dis- 
pute: 

The  partisans  of  turrets  also  claim  that 
turret  ships  of  a  given  displacement  can 
carry  thidcer  armor  than  broadsides;  that, 
exposing  a  smaller  surface  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  hit,  and  that 
they  can  carry  and  work  heavier  guns. 
But  when  these  alleged  advantages  are  ex- 
amined, they  will  be  found  to  be  to  a  great 
extent  illusory. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  ships  yntix  2  or 
more  turrets — ^the  Boyal  Sovereign  has  6 
and  Admiral  Halsted  proposes  7 — can 
carry  very  little  more  armor,  with  the 
ports  the  same  height  from  the  water, 
than  broadside  ships  canning  the  same 
number  of  guna  Although  showing  but 
little  freeboard,  the  height  of  the  armored 
side  of  the  turret  ship  is  much  more 
than  shows.  The  armor  must  go  well 
down  below  water  to  provide  for  rise  as 
the  coal  is  burned  out — a  rise  of  2  feet 
in  a  ship  300  by  50  feet  for  500  tons  of 
coal. 

Supposing  the  side  armor  of  the  turret 
ship  to  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  broad- 
side ship.  Then  let  us  see  bow  much  more 
of  the  broadside  ship  the  turret  armor 
would  cover.  Whatever  the  thickness 
and  height  of  the  tiirret,  each  one  of  them 
(25  to  26  feet  diam. )  presents  80  lineal  feet 
for  the  protection  of  2  guns,  160  feet  (i 
turrets)  for  4  guns,  and  240  feet  (3  tnr« 
rets)  for  6  guns.  A  broadside  ship  60 
feet  wide,  with  ports  20  feet  apart,  would 
enclose  4  guns  at  the  ends  and  sides  with 
180  lineal  feet  of  armor,  and  6  guns  with 
220  feet.  As  the  number  of  turrets  is  in-* 
creased,  so  is  the  advantage  of  the  case-o 
mated  ship. 

This  comparison  supposes  the  same 
height  of  sides;  but  even  then  the  case- 
mated  ship  is  a  high  ship,  and  presents  all 
the  advantages  of  height  above  water,  as 
far  as  the  casemate  extends. 

The  point,  therefore,  is  not  that  one 

Srstem  presents  more  surface  for  proteo- 
on  than  the  other,  but  how  &r  it  is  beat 
to  increase  the  height  of  armor  in  order 
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to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  high  side. 
The  Koenig  Wilhelm,  clad  with  2,800  tons, 
is  regarded  a  good  design.  To  add  7  feet 
to  her  height  of  armor,  a  foot  thick  all 
round,  would  increase  the  weight  only 
some  900  tons.  But  it  is  the  central  bat- 
tery only  that  requires  protection  for  this 
additional  height,  and  a  battery  of  100  by 
50  feet^  mounting  8  of  the  largest  guns,  in- 
creased 7  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  thick  all 
round,  would  add  but  460  tons  weight  of 
armor.  The  riddling  of  the  unprotected 
high  sides  fore  and  alt  the  battery  would 
be  no  serious  matter. 

Less  surface  presented  to  the  enemy's 
fire  is  an  advantage  claimed  for  the  turret 
OTstem.  But  turrets  always  present  half 
their  diameter — a  weU-denned  mark.  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  reports  that  8  monitors 
were  hit  1,030  times  while  firing  3,587 
shot.  A  broadside  ship  may  be  laid  at  a 
considerable  angle  of  obliquity  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  The  port  holes  exposed,  and 
the  use  of  port-stoppers,  are  the  same  for 
both  systems. 

Another  claim  for  turrets  is  that  only 
in  them  can  the  heaviest  guns  be  worked. 
The  same  thing  ^as  said  once  of  the  12^- 
ton  gun,  now  worked  in  broadside.  The 
Dunderberg  works  18-ton  guns  in  broad- 
side. All  that  a  turntable  or  a  revolving 
turret  can  do  is  to  train  the  gun;  loading, 
elevation,  running  out  and  firing,  have  to  be 
done  by  the  same  means  in  both  cases. 
And  in  case  of  the  revolving  turret,  some 
125  tons  of  armor  has  to  be  revolved  as 
well  as  the  gun. 

As  to  rollmg:  The  monitors  have  their 
side  armor  built  out  over  broad  shelves 

Erojecting  from  the  hull,  and  these  act 
ke  bilge  keels,  or  reaUy,  and  more  effec- 
tually, as  side  keels.  These  are  equally 
applicable  to  broadside  ships,  and  would 
lessen  their  rolling,  while  they  would  also 
lessen  their  speed,  and  we  are  not  to  for- 
get that  such  a  thing  as  a  fast  monitor 
never  floated.  Side  projections,  like  the 
"guards"  or  extended  sponsons  of  the 


i;i,„ 


siderable  extent  obtained  in  the  broadside 
ship  by  the  use  of  twin  screws. 

But  why  not  adopt  Admiral  Halsted's 
plan  of  mounting,  say  a  couple  of  turrets 
on  a  broadside  sMp  ?  The  side  plating  of 
a  26  feet  turret  7  feet  high,  and  made  of  15 
inches  solid  iron.weighs  150  tons.  With  two 
of  the  heaviest  guns  now  in  use,  with  roo( 
central  spindle  revolving  gear,  and  turret 
engines,  the  weight  would  be,  say  300  tons. 
Two  such  turrets  would  thus  weigh  600 
tons,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  displace^ 
ment  of  a- moderate-sized  iron-clad — ^less 
than  one-sixteenth  that  of  the  Northum- 
berland. Yet  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  ship  Ericsson  designed  and  built — ^the 
Dictator,  to  carry  but  2  guns  in  a  single  24 
feet  turret,  9  feet  high,  and  15  inches  thick. 
That  vessel  is  314  feet  long,  50  feet  beam, 
draws  21  feet  water,  has  a  tonnage  of  3,000, 
and,  with  no  masts,  a  displacement  of 
probably  5,000  tons.  The  engines,  with 
100-inch  cylinders  and  4  feet  stroke,  are 
to  work  up  to  4,500  indicated  horse  pow- 
er, and  the  boilers  have  far  more  grate 
area  and  heating  surface  than  any  vessel 
in  the  English  navy.  Now,  when  so  much 
in  the  way  of  hull  and  engine  power  is 
provided  in  order  to  mount  a  single  turret 
weighing  in  aU,  perhaps,  300  tons,  why  not 
carry  the  size  of  hull  just  far  enough  to 
secure  the  great  advantages  of  the  broad- 
side system;  and  then,  if  thought  best, 
retain  the  turret  or  turrets,  placing  them 
just  above?  Masts  might  or  might  not 
be  retained;  but  such  a  ship  would  carry 
more  gun  power  for  its  weight  and  cost^ 
and  be  more  powerful  for  destruction 
than  any  turret  ship  ever  designed  for  the 
same  speed  and  the  same  thickness  of 
armor. 

In  conclusion,  while  admitting  with  re- 
spect to  the  strictly  turret  ships,  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  really  possess,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  mey  should  never,  in 
the  forms  in  which  Ericsson  and  Ck>le8 
have  made  them,  enter  into  the  navy  in 
any  other  capacity  than  as  ships  for  coad 
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MAMNE  ENGIBE  IMPfiOYEMENT. 

OompUed  from  "  Qiglneerlng." 

The  marine  engine  in  its  present  most 
advanced  form  is  a  splendid  triompli  of 
practical  science  and  mechanical  skill ; 
bat  most  middle-aged  engineers  can  re- 
member when,  nearly  30  years  ago,  they 
thooght  the  same  of  the  clumsy  contriv- 
ances, now  long  since  obsolete,  which  then 
dinmed  through  the  water,  driving  ugly 
hulls  at  8  knots  an  hour.  The  sim- 
plest, lightest,  and  most  economical  marine 
engine  of  A.  D.  1868,  is  still  a  complicat- 
ed, heavy,  costly  affiiir,  which,  none  can 
deny,  needs  a  vast  deal  of  improvement, 
if  we  can  only  find  the  means  of  improv- 
ingit. 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  high  pres- 
sure steam,  even  up  to  500  poimds  or 
1,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  those 
of  extended  superheating,  and  of  the  ut- 
most permissible  degree  of  expansion, 
have  been  explained  and  insisted  upon  in 
innumerable  pages  of  mechanical  litera- 
ture; and,  still  more  ably  and  urgently, 
by  the  many  apostles  of  an  improved 
xoarine  engine  practice,  who  have  passed 
or  are  now  passing  away.  To  what  we 
may  attain  in  the  future,  none  can  now 
pretend  to  say;  but  while  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  principle  of  very  high  pressure 
superheated  steam,  with  high  piston  speed 
and  a  high  degree  of  expansion,  is  right, 
the  cleverest  engineers  have  only  ap- 
proached its  advantages  at  a  great  dis- 
tance in  practice.  No  engineer  need  be 
told  the  reasons  why,  for  they  are  known 
to  aU.  At  sea  it  would  seem  that,  even 
with  snrface  condensation,  we  are  never 
to  have  pressures  much  above  60  pounds, 
although  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  so 
clever  and  so  successful  a  marine  engineer 
as  Mr.  John  Elder,  of  Glasgow,  who  has 
succeeded  with  50  pounds,  expressing 
himself  confident  of  attaining,  with  the 
same  comparative  success,  a  pressure  very 
much  greater  yet.  It  is  encouraging  to 
find  other  engineers  doing  very  well  at  a 
six-fold  rate  of  expansion  of  30  pounds 
superheated  steam,  in  steam  jacketted 
cyunders,  and  encouraging  to  know  that 
Messrs.  Fenn's,  Messrs.  Maudslay's,  and 
Messrs.  Napier's  very  largest  engines, 
are  frequently  run  on  trial,  and  for  some 
hours  together,  at  a  piston  speed  of  from 
500  feet  to  600  feet  per  minute. 

The  whole  question  of  high  pressure, 


say  60  pounds  or  100  pounds  at  sea,  turns 
upon  that  of  surface  condensation;  and  it 
is  undeniable,  that  so  far  certain  difficul- 
ties attending  the  use  of  surface  condens- 
ers have  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep 
to  pressures  at  which  sea  water  might, 
upon  occasion,  be  employed  in  the  same 
boilers,  the  vacuum  being  then  maintained 
by  means  of  an  injection  condenser,  al- 
though the  air-pumps,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  sur&ce  condenser,  are 
altogether  too  small  to  pump  out  injection 
water.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  whenever 
the  long  known  difficulties — such  as  the 
furring  of  the  condenser  tubes,  the  accu- 
mulation of  oil,  acidulated  or  otherwise, 
in  the  boilers,  or  the  corrosion  of  the 
boilers  themselves — are  once  and  finally 
overcome,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
regular  use  of  100  poimd  or  150  pound 
steam  pressure  at  sea,  any  more  than  in 
locomotives  upon  land. 

With  injection  condensers  only  a  given 
amount  of  water  is  required  for  conden- 
sation, and  to  give  more  only  needlessly 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water, 
besides  throwing  additional  work  upon 
the  air-pump,  without  obtaining  any  real 
improvement  of  the  vacuum.  But  with 
a  surface  condenser  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. With  a  moderate  quantity  of 
cooling  water  outside  the  tubes,  a  relative- 
ly large  amount  of  tubular  surface  is 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  temperature 
of  water  rises  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  be- 
comes nearly  ineffective  for  the  purposes 
of  condensation,  especially  if  the  water 
be  pumped  from  tne  Golf  Stream,  the 
Red  Sea,  or  any  other  warm  source  of 
supply.  Some  engineers  maintain  that  it 
requires  about  as  much  cooling  surface  to 
get  the  heat  out  of  the  steam  as  it  re- 
quired of  heating  surface  to  get  it  in. 
The  usual  proportion  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  is  about  as2to3or3to4  In  any 
case  the  quantities  to  be  dealt  with  are 
large.  A  pair  of  engines  working  to, 
say  2,000  indicated  horse  power,  would, 
in  moderately  feir  practice,  require  every 
hour  the  quantity  of  steam  that  would  be 
evaported  from  900  cubic  feet  of  water, 
or  15  cubic  feet  per  minute.  To  condense 
this  by  injection,  with  the  water  at  about 
60°,  would  require  350  cubic  feet,  or  10 
tons  of  water  per  minute.  This  would 
flow  in  from  the  sea;  but  its  momentum 
being  extinguished  in  the  rose  of  the  in- 
jection pipe,  it  would  require  to  be  lifted 
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ont  again  to  the  sea  level,  perhaps  10 
feet  or  15  feet,  or  even  more;  the  work, 
exclusive  of  all  losses,  from  friction,  etc., 
thus  amounting  to  from  7  to  11  or  12 
horse  power.  Were  the  same  quantity  of 
water  pumped  through  a  surface  condens- 
er, there  would  be  no  loss  of  power 
(disregarding  that  from  friction,  bends, 
etc.)  beyond  that  due  to  the  head  which 
would  maintain  the  required  rate  of  flow, 
li  the  350  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  say 
6  cubic  feet  per  second,  were  to  be  passed 
through  a  net  waterway  of  even  1  square 
foot,  it  would  move  at  the  rate  of  but  6 
lineal  feet  per  second,  corresponding 
practically  to  a  head  of  rather  more  than 
one  foot.  But  much  more  than  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  injection  water  is  re- 
quired with  surface  condensers.  Yet  on 
snip  board,  with  the  surface  condenser 
10  feet  or  15  feet  below  the  water  line, 
10  or  16  times  the  ordinary  amount 
of  injection  water  may  be  sent  through 
without  any  real  loss  of  power  as  com- 
pared with  lifting  out  the  injection  water 
by  the  air-pump.  In  dealing  with,  say 
3,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
(100  tons,  or  nearly  22,000  gallons  of  sea 
water),  only  centrifugal  pumps  would  be 
reckoned  admissible.  No  such  large 
quantity  is  required  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  nor  could  any  mirface  condens- 
er adapted  to  engines  of  2,000  indicated 
horse  power  well  pass  such  a  quantity 
unless  the  water  ways  between  the  tubes 
were  needlessly  large.  Yet  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  the  advantt^e  which  a  large 
volume  of  condensing  water  affords,  viz., 
that  it  renders  a  less  extent  of  condens- 
ing surface  necessary.  The  more  water 
the  less  surface,  the  less  total  bulk  of  con- 
denser, and  the  less  cost. 

Could  marine  engines  be  run  twice  as 
fsMSt,  they  would  require  to  be  but  half  as 
heavy.  Then  why  not  run  them  faster  ? 
Because  they  woidd  wear  out  two  rapidly; 
the  rubbing  surfaces  might  heat,  in  ^ite 
of  all  lubrication — seize,  and  aU  would  go 
to  wreck  together.  This  is  exacUy  what 
would  have  been  said,  20  years  or  so  ago, 
of  an  attempt  to  run  short  stroke  (4  feet) 
screw  engines  at  60  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, yet  Fenn's  engines  of  that  stroke, 
in  tibe  Bellerophon,  have  been  run  at  75 
revolutions,  and  so  &r  from  breaking 
down  are  as  good  as  new.  Mr.  Stirling's 
fine  express  locomotives,  which  we  illus- 
trated last  week,  running  at  45  miles  an 


hour,  measure  off  720  feet  of  piston  per 
minute  by  the  hour,  and  give  no  trouble. 
And  were  railways  safe  at  still  higher 
speeds,  say  60  miles  continuously,  these 
engines  would  as  easily  (as  they  often 
now  do  for  a  few  minutes)  measure  off 
from  960  feet  to  1,000  feet  jier  minute,  by 
the  hour  together.  Why  should  not 
marine  engines  do  the  same  ?  Is  it  that 
there  is  not  room  for  a  5-feet  stroke,  with 
a  10-feet  connecting  rod,  and  that  100 
revolutions  per  minute  are  not  required 
for  the  screw  ?  If  these  are  not  the  rea- 
sons what  are  they?  It  is  certain  that 
when  we  give  up  oast-iron  pistons,  of 
heaven  knows  how  many  tons'  weight, 
when  we  employ  hollow  steel  piston  rods, 
when  we  abandon  the  ugly  round  con- 
necting rods  and  adopt  steel,  channelled 
at  the  sides,  thus  I  (or,  if  made  to  work 
through  water,  upon  wood  bearings  as 
hereinafter  suggested,  they  may  be  made 
of  double  edged  sword  section),  when  we 
adopt  steel  cross  heads  and  bore  out  the 
axis  of  the  crank  pins  and  throws,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  run  much  quicker 
without  jar  or  danger  of  heating.  Light- 
ness, good  workmanship,  and  large  bear- 
ing surfaces  are  all  that  is  required  te 
permit  of  the  highest  speeds. 

Why  should  the  stern  bearing  have  the 
whole  benefit  of  wood  linings,  me  inven- 
tion of  which  raised  the  screw  engine 
and  screw  propeller  from  the  depths  of 
doubtful  expediency  to  the  summit  of  suc- 
cess? Silver  linings — even  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  to  the  dark  cloud 
which  for  so  many  years  hung  over  the 
cause  of  screw  propulsion.  AU  the  screw 
shaft  bearings,  mcluding  the  thrust  bear- 
ing, might  be  packed  like  the  stem  tube, 
with  lignumvitsQ,  and  they,  with  the  shaft, 
might  DC  enclosed  in  a  plate  iron  trunk 
filled  with  water  for  2  or  3  inches  all 
around  the  shaft,  and  thus  the  bearings 
might  go  for  months,  if  not  for  years, 
without  being  once  looked  at,  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  heating.  And  even 
the  main  bearings  and  eccentric  hoops 
might  be  wood  lined  and  worked  m 
water. 

As  to  the  practice  of  y&rious  countries, 
"Engineering"  concludes  that  the  Paris  ex- 
position contained  no  bettor  designed  or 
better  built  marine  engines  than  those  by 
English  builders,  and  instances  an  engine 
by  Penn,  weighing  only  75  tons,  but  capa- 
ble of  2,100  indicated  horse  power;  also 
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that  some  of  the  French  designed  engines 
of  the  Compagnie  Qenerale  Transatlan- 
tiqne,  mniung  to  New  York,  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  ships.  It  speaks  well 
of  the  American  beam  engine  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  on  inland  and  outside 
waters.  This  type  is  of  course  unsuited 
to  war  service.  It  hopes  that  we  Ameri- 
cans may  long  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
Mr.  Isherwood's  types  of  naval  engines. 

There  is  very  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment, this  aathority  furtner  condndes, 
from  the  use  of  the  water  iet  propeller, 
or  from  the  employment  of  liquid  lued  at 
its  present  price. 


SIEMENS'  NEW  PUDDLING  PB0CES3  AND 
PLANT. 

TACTS  AND  THEOBIZS. 

ODDdenaed  trvm  Mr.  Blemeni'  paper  befbr*  Iba  British  Ano- 
cUiion,  the  diacneeion,  and  the  commonU  of  the  preei. 

Mr.  Siemens  set  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  process  of  pud- 
dling was  very  defective,  involving  great 
loss  of  metal,  waste  of  fuel,  and  of  human 
labor,  and  an  imperfect  separation  of  the 
two  hurtful  ingredients,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus. 

The  molten  pig  iron  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace is  intimately  mixed  with  the  cmder 
formed  in  the  furnace;  the  silicon  is  first 
separated  from  the  iron;  the  carbon  only 
leaves  it  during  the  later  period  of  ebul- 
lition, and  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
separate  last,  while  the  metal  is  coming 
to  rtature.  This  much  may  be  considered 
prowed  by  analysis. 

The  OLD  Theory  of  puddling  adopted 
almost  without  investigation  is  plausible 
enough  at  first  sight,  and  is  thus  stated: 
The  pig  iron  when  melted  in  the  air  fur- 
nace, being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
ur  in  its  entire  mass  by  mechanical  stir- 
ring, undergoes  an  oxidizing  process  ana- 
logous to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
Bessemer  converter,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  taking  away  the  silicon,  carbon,  and 
other  impurities  one  after  the  other  in 

J>roper  succession.  The  iron  ore  used  for 
eltmg  (American,  "fixing")  combines 
with  the  silica  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  silicon  in  the  pig  iron,  and  forms  the 
paddling  furnace  cinder,  which  is  charged 
moreover  with  different  combinations  of 
the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  originally 
contained  in  the  pig  iron. 


Mr.  SiBMENs'  THBOBT  is  that  the  pig  iron, 
when  molten  in  the  puddling  furnace  and 
kept  in  contact  with  the  fettling  (which 
latter  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  iron  and  oxygen)  requires  no 
oxygen  from  the  air  for  being  convei-ted 
into  wrought-iron.  All  that  is  required 
for  its  deoarburization  and  desilicatiza- 
tion  is  an  intimate  contact  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of  iron  with  the  liquid  cinder  formed 
from  the  fettling  at  a  high  temperature. 
The  oxide  of  iron  will  then  be  decomposed 
by  the  silicon  and  by  the  carbon  existing 
in  the  pig  iron,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
iron  will  in  this  manner  be  reduced  from 
the  ore. 

Mr.  Siemens  goes  a  step  further,  and 
proves  by  the  evidences  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  puddling  pro- 
cess in  an  ordinary  furnace,  that  even  in 
presence  of  an  oxidizing  fiame,  the  oxygen 
for  decarburization  is  taken  principally 
from  the  ore,  and  not  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Siemens'  chemical  reasoning  is  as 
follows  :  Silicon. — ^In  forming  (by  the 
rabble)  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture 
between  the  fluid  cast  metal  and  the  cin- 
der, the  silicon  in  the  iron  is  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  metaUio  oxide;  being 
found  afterwards  in  the  form  of  silicic 
acid  (combined  with  oxide  of  iron),  it 
follows  that  it  must  have  reduced  its 
equivalent  of  iron  from  the  cinder  to  the 
metallic  state. 

Carbon. — The  disappearance  of  the  car- 
bon is  accompanied  by  violent  ebullition, 
and  the  appearance  of  carbonic  oxide. 
The  appearance  of  the  process  proves 
that  the  combination  of  ue  carbon  and 
oxygen  does  not  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face, but  throughout  the  body  of  the  iron. 
Mr.  Siemens  has  also  observed  that  no 
oxidation  of  fluid  cast-steel  melted  on  the 
open  flame  bed  of  a  furnace,  takes  place 
as  long  as  it  contains  a  partide  of  carbon. 
Hence  he  condudes  (by  rather  a  long 
jump,  we  think)  that  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  flame  in  a  puddling  furnace  com- 
mences only  after  the  malleable  iron  is 
formed,  and  hence  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  furnace  did  not  remove 
the  carbon  and  silicon. 

As. to  loss  in  the  process,  Mr.  Siemens 
gives  a  calculation,  uie  result  of  which  is 
that  assuming  the  pig  to  contain  3  per 
cent  of  carbon  and  3  per  cent  of  silicon, 
10.6  per  cent  of  metdlio  iron  should  be 
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added  to  the  bath  from  removing  the  car- 
bon, sjid  8.4  per  cent  from  removing  the 
silicon,  =  12.9  per  cent,  or  474  pounds  of 
wroQght-iron  from  a  charge  of  4*20  pounds 
of  pig,  whereas  the  actual  yield  is  370 
pounds  or  12  per  cent.  loss.  He  makes 
another  calculation  to  show  that  74  poiinds 
of  cinder  are  necessary  to  produce  this 
64  pounds  of  reduced  iron,  and  says  that 
this  amount  of  cinder  is  considerably  ex- 
ceeded in  practice.  He  quotes  Dr.  Percy 
as  to  the  removal  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur (which  are  insufficient  to  affect  the 
foregoing  quantitative  results,  however 
they  may  anect  quality)  viz.,  that  the  crys- 
tals of  metallic  iron  as  they  form  through- 
out the  boiling  mass,  exclude  foreign  sub- 
stances just  as  water  does  in  freezing — 
saJt  water  forming  ice  that  yields  sweet 
water  upon  remelting. 

Objections  to  the  Theobt. — ^As  to  the 
removal  of  carbon,  by  the  cinder  alone, 
rather  than  by  the  aid  of  the  oxidizing 
flame,  Mr.  Siemens  only  presents  a  theory; 
if  he  has  facts,  he  has  unfortimately  neg- 
lected to  mention  them;  he  does  not  say 
whether  he  used  an  oxidizing  or  a  neutral 
flame  in  his  practice.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  process,  the  presence  of  free  oxygen 
is  an  advantage;  it  stimulates  and  facili- 
tates the  process,  and  entails  no  danger 
of  oxidizing  or  bui-ning  the  iron  itseU. 
The  excellent  results  of  the  Richardson 
process  of  puddling — ^the  tubular  rabble 
to  supply  air,  certainly  show  a  decided 
action  resultiiig  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  furnace. 

As  to  the  theory  of  removing  silicon 
without  the  aid  of  an  oxidizing  flame,  it  is 
objected  (in  "Engineering")  as  follows: 

The  analyses  of  a  puddling  furnace 
charge  in  its  various  stages  of  progress 
show  that  the  sUicium  is  removed  at  the 
earliest  stage,  and  that  it  disappears 
slowly  and  gradually  during  the  process 
of  melting  and  stirring,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  "boiL"  At  that 
period  the  fettUng  is  not  melted,  nor  can 


contrary,  it  is  known  that  a  bath  of  pig  iron 
when  kept  in  contact  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture wim  a  slag  of  silicates,  will  reduce 
silicium  from  that  slag  at  the  expense  of 
the  carbon  contained  in  the  liquid  pig 
iron.  This  property,  too,  is  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  whiich  exists  ia  the  puddling 
process,  and  also  in  the  Bessemer  process 
to  remove  all  silicon  from  the  pig  iron 
when  the  latter  contains  a  very  high 
percentage  of  that  substance. 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Siemens  states 
("Engineering,"  October  2)  the  results 
of  experiments  showing  that  no  silicon  is 
taken  up  by  the  fluid  cast  metal  in  con- 
tact witii  silica  or  silicates.  He  charged 
10  cwt.  of  Acadian  pig  metal  and  1  cwt. 
broken  glass  upon  the  bed  of  a  regenera- 
tive gas  furnace  (usually  employed  for 
melting  steel  upon  the  open  hearth ) .  The 
bed  of  this  furnace  was  formed  of  pure 
silicious  sand.  The  iron  contained  siucon 
1.5  per  ceni,  carbon  4  per  cent  Ana- 
lyses were  made  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
the  silicon  gradually  decreasing.  The  re- 
duction of  the  silicon  might  be  accounted, 
for  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities 
of  oxides  of  iron  produced  in  melting  the 
pig  metal,  which  oxides  were  now  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  hematite  ore  in 
small  doses.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour 
the  samples  taken  from  the  fluid  bath  as- 
sumed a  decidedly  mild  temper ;  when 
the  addition  of  ore  was  stopped,  and  ex- 
actly 6  hours  after  being  charged,  the 
metal  was  tapped  and  run  into  ingots  ;  it 
now  contained  silicon  .046  per  cent,  car- 
bon .25  per  cent.  Thus  both  the  silicon 
and  carbon  had  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  pig  metal  by  mere  con- 
tact with  metallic  oxide  imder  a  protect- 
ing glass  covering.  The  quantity  of  red 
ore  added  to  the  bath  amounted  to  2  cwt, 
and  the  weight  of  metal  tapped  to  10  cwt 
5  pounds,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
weight  of  pig  metal  charged. 

We  consider  it  probable  that  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Siemens'  practice  over  the 
old  practice  is  that  it  is  performed  in  his 
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During  18  monilis'  working  of  a  pad- 
dling furnace  at  the  Bolton  Steel  and 
Iron  Works,  he  has  sncceeded  in  making 
the  yield  of  puddled  iron  in  many  cases 
fuUy  equal  to  the  weight  of  pig  iron 
charged  into  the  furnace.  With  regard 
to  the  economy  of  material,  experience 
had  proved  that  an  ordinary  funiace  re- 
ceiving charges  of  484  pounds,  yielding 
an  average  of  426  pounds,  represents  a 
loss  of  12  per  cent. ;  whereas  his  furnace 
received  charges  averaging  428  pounds, 
and  yielded  413  pounds,  representing  a 
loss  of  3.5  per  cent  It  was  important  to 
observe,  moreover,  that  his  furnace  turned 
out  18  heats  in  3  shifts,  in  24  hours, 
instead  of  only  12  heats  in  24  hours, 
which  was  the  limit  of  production  in  the 
ordinary  furnace.  The  quality  of  the  iron 
produced  from  his  furnace  was  also  de- 
cidedly superior  to  that  from  the  ordi- 
nary furnace.  Beyond  these  consider- 
ations the  consumption  of  fuel  was  also 
greatly  in  favor  of  his  furnace,  estimated 
at  25  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  the  fettling  was 
greater  in  the  gas  furnaces,  and  the 
superior  yield  was  naturally  attributed 
by  forge  managers  to  that  cause.  But 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  water 
bridges  reduced  the  amount  of  fetthng  to 
an  ordinary  proportion,  and  erperiments 
then  proved  that  the  use  of  his  furnace 
gave  an  average  yield  of  fully  12  per  cent. 
above  the  ordinary  furnace,  while  the 
iron  was  of  better  quality. 

The  SiEHENs'  FiTBNACE  cousists  of  a 
puddling  chamber  of  very  nearly  the  or- 
dinary form,  which,  however,  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  regenerative  gas  furnace,  the 

K'nciple  of  which  is  well  established, 
e  advantages  of  this  furnace  for  pud- 
dling are,  that  the  heat  can  be  raised  to 
an  almost  unlimited  degree;  that  the 
flame  can  be  made  at  will  oxidizing,  neu- 
tral, or  reducing,  without  interfering  with 
the  temperature;  that  in-draughts  of  air 
and  cutting  flames  are  avoided,  and  that 
the  gas  fuel  is  free  from  pyrites  and 
other  impurities  which  are  carried  into 
the  puddling  chamber  from  an  ordinary 
grate.  In  tliis  respect  the  new  furnace 
presents  the  same  advantages  as  puddling 
with  chircoaL 

The  Siemens' furnace  enables  us  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  puddling  vnth  the 
following  advantages :  We  commence  the 
charge  with  a  hot  dear  flame,  which  is 


kept  up  until  the  charge  is  quite  liquid  and 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature;  at  that 
moment  we  shut  off  the  supply  of  gas  al- 
together, drawing  into  the  lurnace  noth- 
ing but  pure  atmospheric  air,  intensely 
heated  by  its  passage  through  the  regener- 
ators. This  is  an  "oxidiang  flame  /wr 
excellence,"  and  its  action  upon  the  bath, 
when  assisted  by  stirring  the  hquid  mass 
with  the  rabble,  must  be  rapid  and  effec- 
tive. The  next  change  must  be  effected 
when  the  hquid  mass  begins  to  rise  in  the 
furiiace.  The  gas  inlet  must  then  be 
opened  to  its  full  width,  and  a  flame  over- 
charged with  gas  must  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  operation. 

Cost  of  Furnaces. — ^It  was  stated  that 
a  pair  of  Siemens'  furnaces  cost  about 
iS450,  which  was  rather  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  ones;  but  the 
gas  furnaces  would  make  one-third  'more 
iron,  which  was  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  the  cost,  and  the  saving  in  iron  and 
coal  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of 
the  furnace  in  one  year. 


FABMING   MACfllNEET. 

The  improvement  of  the  portable  steam 
engine,  no  less  than  of  the  locomotive 
steam  engine,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
agriculture,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  day.  There  are  already 
in  England  stationary  engines  of  100  in- 
dicated horse  power,  employed  to  drag 
gangs  of  ploughs.  The  application  of  steam 
to  the  other  operations  of  agriculture  is 
almost  equally  important.  "Engineer- 
ing "  says :  When  all  the  advantages  of 
steam  are  fully  tinderstood  by  farmers  we 
may  expect  to  see  it  applied  on  thousands 
of  farms  where,  thus  for,  it  has  never  been 
seen.  It  will  be  employed  to  mix  clay 
and  sandy  soils,  assimilating  the  texture 
of  hill  top  lands  to  that  of  those  in  the 
valleys.  It  wiU  be  employed  to  pump 
farm  and  other  sewage  to  where  it  ought 
to  be  pumped  for  irrigation,  for  sheep 
washing,  for  stone  breaking,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  The  worthy  steam  farmer 
wUl  be  a  sort  of  factory  owner  and  en- 
gineer-in-chief, and  many  of  his  men  will 
be  mechanics,  engine  drivers,  and  stokers. 
The  great  farms  will  be  almost  in  a  siagle 
field,  levelled  where  possible  almost  like  a 
drawing  table.  The  steam  farming  (not 
barnyard)  engine  can  equally  draw  a 
plough,  a  cultivator,  a  barrow,  a  seed  drill, 
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or  a  drain  plough,  and  it  is  not  dear  why 
it  should  not  also  draw  a  reaping  or  mow- 
ing machine,  provided  it  was  made  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  render  the  apphcation  of 
steam  profitable. 

There  are  no  less  than  300  steam  ploughs 
and  cultivating  sets  now  used  in  Ekigland. 
"  Engineering  "  estimates  that  they  have 
broken  up  and  pulverized  from  once  to 
6  or  8  tmies,  at  least  half  a  million 
acres  (possibly  much  more,  for  it  is  ex- 
oeedin^y  difficult  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate),  and  that  in  a  manner  never  be- 
fore known  since  ploughs  were  invented. 
There  are  now  ploughing  engines  capable 
of  exerting  100  indicated  horse  power, 
and  capable  of  putting  a  draught  of  3  or 
4  tons  upon  an  unplement  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing between  3  and  4  miles  an  hour.  With 
such  power  any  depth  can  be  reached, 
and  as  the  disintegrating  power  is,  by  a 
well-established  mechanical  law,  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  the  soil  is  broken 
with  4  times  the  mechanical  effect  at 
4  miles  an  hour,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
horse-drawn  plough  at  two  miles. 

The  committees  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  steam  cultivation,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  after  examining  some  200 
steam-tilled  farms,  report  that  "  A  culture 
deeper  than  it  is  possible  for  horses  to 
effect,  works  a  highly  beneficial  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  imparts  additional 
efficiency  to  drainage  works,  augments  the 
value  of  the  manure  applied,  brings  into 
operation  certain  latent  properties  of  the 
soil,  which  much  increases  its  fertility;  it 
also  fits  land,  formerly  unfit,  for  the  growth 
of  turnips,  allows  of  their  being  fed  off  by 
sheep,  the  operations  of  the  field  are  econ- 
omized, and  the  growth  of  all  crops  is 
stimulated."  At  uie  time  of  their  report 
steam  tillage  was  considerably  cheaper 
than  horse  tillage.  Now,  the  steam  plough- 
ing engine,  rope,  and  other  tacUe,  and 
the  attached  implements,  have  been  very 
much  improved,  and  the  comparison 
would  be  stm  more  in  favor  of  steam. 

But  the  greatest  gain  is  in  the  improved 
crops  due  to  thorough  tillage,  and  this 
may  amount  to  an  ex&a  quarter  of  wheat 


than  fields  of  the  same  character  of  soil 
alongside,  but  cultivated  by  horses. 

Although  there  is  probably  no  more 
efficient  and  economictd  power  than  steam 
for  large  operations,  the  substitution  for 
"  one  horse  "  operations  of  some  safer  and 
more  cheaply  managed  power  than  steam, 
as  at  present  generated  and  used,  should 
merit  the  serious  consideration  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  "  American  Artisan"  suggests  also 
the  following  important  problems  for  agri- 
cultural engineers:  The  development  of 
compound  machines  for  preparing,  by  dif- 
ferent changes  of  parts,  the  food  for  ani- 
mals, whether  of  grain  or  stalk  or  root; 
for  disintegrating  and  preparing  refuse 
mineral  and  vegetable  substances  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes;  for  cleaning  fields  from 
stones;  for  the  rapid  and  efficient  con- 
struction of  drains,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  which  would  be  developed  in 
time,  but  can  hardly  be  now  foreseen. 


THE  Evil  op  Hastt  "WBrnNo.— The 
"  Bound  Table"  commences  a  timely  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  with  the  remark  that 
American  journalists  write  too  much,  and 
states  that  the  leader  writers  for  the  "  Lon- 
don Times"  furnish  but  one  to  three  articles 
per  week.  Such  articles  are  weU  digested, 
and  worth  more  than  all  the  pages  written 
"  against  time."  If  hasty  journalism  is  a 
defect  in  polite  and  poHhcal  literature, 
how  much  ^aver  the  defect  in  scientific 
hterature.  Technical  articles,  of  all  others, 
should  be  highly  matured;  when  loose 
and  hasty,  and  especially  when  spun  out 
to  fill  so  much  space,  they  are  too  long  to 
be  read — ^practitioners  cannot  afford  the 
time— and  they  are  likely  to  be  incomplete 
and  inconclusive. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase 
of  trashy  writing,  secriar  and  scientific, 
there  is  a  growing  taste  for  higher  literary 
excellence  in  the  one  department,  and  a 
growing  and  acknowledged  want  of  more 
learning  as  well  as  a  better  style  in  the 
other.  This  taste  and  want  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  pay.  The  better 
class  of  readers  are  making  it  an  object 
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BOBBER  TIRES  F0BHI6HWAY  LOCOMOTIVES. 

OompQed  from  Aooonnts  in  the  Lomlon  and  Edinburgh  Fnss. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson's  road  steamer,  re- 
cently tried  about  Edinburgh,  has  given 
a  new  start  to  highway  steam  locomotion. 
The  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of 
thick  tyres  of  India  rubber,  which  are  said 
to  make  all  roads  good  roads,  and  thus  to 
overcome  the  grand  obstacle  to  this  other- 
wise most  useful  and  economical  means  of 
transportation. 

After  trying  a  smaller  locomotive  with 
success,  Mr.  Thomson  built  one  of  8 
tons  weight,  having  a  vertical  boiler,  and 
standing  on  two  geared  driving  and  two 
steering  wheels. 

The  driving  tyres  are  made  of  bands  of 
vulcanized  India  rubber  15  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  thick.  This  soft  and  elastic 
substance  carries  the  great  weight  of  the 
locomotive,  without  mjury,  over  newly 
broken  road-ballast,  broken  flints,  and  aU 
kinds  of  sharp  things,  without  even  leav- 
ing a  mark  on  the  £idia  rubber.  It  does 
not  sink  into  the  road  in  the  least  degree. 
It  passed  over  the  stones  lying  on  the  sur- 
face, and  even  over  potatoes  and  carrots, 
purposely  laid  in  its  path,  without  crush- 
ing them.  It  resembles  in  some  degree 
the  feet  of  an  elephant  As  remarked  by 
Professor  Archer,  in  his  paper  before  the 
British  Association,  both  the  camel  and 
elephant  have  very  large  soft  cushions  in 
hard  hoofs,  and  no  other  animals  can 
stand  BO  much  walking  over  hard  roada 

The  power  required  to  propel  the  loco- 
motive is  very  much  less  tiian  what  would 
be  required  if  the  tyres  were  hard  and 
rigid.  They  do  not  crush  nor  sink  into 
the  roadway.  The  machine,  as  it  were, 
floats  along  on  the  India  rubber,  and  all 
the  power  used  in  crushing  and  grinding 
the  stones  under  rigid  tyres  is  entirely 
saved.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed 
that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  power 
to  propel  a  heavy  carriage  on  soft  tyres; 
but  if  the  tyres  are  elastic  as  well  as  soft, 
the  power  used  in  compressing  them  in 
front  of  the  vrfieel  is  nearly  all  given  back 
as  the  elastic  medium  expands  behind  the 
wheeL  In  fact,  the  India  rubber  tyres  re- 
quire scarcely  any  more  power  to  propel 
tiiem  over  soft,  bad  roads,  or  over  loose 
gravel  roads,  than  on  the  best  paved 
streets. 

On  a  soft  grass  field,  in  which  an  ordi- 
aaxj  steam  carriage  would  have  sunk,  the 


rubber  tyres  were  run  without  even  leav- 
ing a  track.  On  a  field  which  had  just 
been  covered  with  loose  earth  to  the  depth 
of  1  or  2  feet,  they  ran  straight  across 
and  back,  vrithout  difficulty,  and  com- 
pressed the  earth  so  little  that  a  walking 
stick  could  easily  be  pushed  down  in  the 
track  of  the  wheels.. 

When  riding  on  the  road  steamer  the 
feeling  is  like  what  would  be  experienced 
iu  driving  over  a  smooth  grass  lawn. 
There  is  fU>solutely  no  jarring.  Thus  the 
machinery  is  spared  the  severe  trials  aris- 
ing from  the  blows  and  jolts  to  which  it 
is  subjected  when  mounted  on  common 
wheels. 

There  is,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
no  indication  of  wear  on  the  India  rubber 
tyres.  The  original  surface  which  the 
rubber  had  when  it  left  the  manufactory 
is  still  visible. 

The  tractive  powers  of  the  machine  have 
surpassed  all  expectation.  It  was  con- 
structed to  drag  an  omnibus,  weighing, 
with  its  load  of  say  30  passengers,  about 
4  tons,  on  a  level  road,  but  its  capacity  is 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  this  task,  that  no 
load  placed  behind  it  has  fully  tested 
its  power.  On  a  road  so  slippery  from 
frost  that  horses  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  on  their  legs,  no  difficulty 
was  found  m  going  over  tiie  glazed  sur- 
face by  the  India  rubber  wheels,  with  a 
load  of  13  tons  (a  large  boiler  on  a  truck) 
on  an  incline  of  1  in  12. 

On  one  occasion,  the  locomotive  drew 
a  coal  train,  in  all  90  feet  long,  consisting 
of  4  wagons,  weighing,  loaded,  32  tons, 
8  miles,  over  grades  of  1  in  16. 

The  steering  of  the  locomotive  while 
hauling  the  coal  train  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  around  sharp 
comers,  was  very  successful  The  line  of 
streets  through -which  it  passed  are  al- 
ways the  most  crowded  in  the  city,  but  at 
the  time  the  train  passed  through  these 
thoroughfares  there  happened  to  be  an 
imusually  great  current  of  traffic  passing 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  where  some 
games  were  going  on,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  great  stream  of  omnibuses,  cabs,  and 
conveyances  of  every  description,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  great  crowd  of  pedestrians.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  aggrava- 
ted by  the  streets  being  at  some  points 
under  repair  and  closed  for  one-half  of 
their  width,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  steering  dear  of  every  impediment. 
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The  extremely  curiotis  way  in  which 
the  whole  4  wagons  foUow,  snake  like, 
in  the  track  of  the  road  steamer  was 
clearly  seen  in  passing  out  of  Nortti 
Bridge  into  Leith  street  First,  the  road 
steamer  had  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  be- 
fore the  last  wagon  was  ronnd  the  comer 
to  the  right,  the  road  steamer  had  al- 
ready turned  sharp  to  the  left  to  go  into 
Leith  street — ^thus  the  train  actually  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  letter  S,  every 
wagon  going  over  the  same  ground  as 
the  road  steamer  with  the  most  perfect 
accuracy.  The  very  steep  and  crooked 
descent  of  Leith  street,  which  has  a  gra- 
dient of  probably  1  in  12,  was-  managed 
with  perfect  ease.  The  final  manoeuvre 
was  turning  with  the  whole  train  out  of 
a  street  30  feet  wide,  into  a  lane  25  feet 
wide,  up  a  steep  incUne.  It  passed  in  at 
the  first  trial,  leaving  so  much  space  to 
spare  that  it  was  found,  on  afterwards 
measuring  the  wheel  tracks,  a  width  of 
14  feet  would  have  sufficed,  though  the 
breadth  of  the  wagons  is  7  feet. 

As  to  usefulness  for  Army  purposes,  the 
"Eailway  News"  remarks  that  a  few  of 
these  engines  working  up  the  Col  de  Bala- 
clava might  have  saved  many  lives  in  the 
Crimean  winter  of  1854,  and  the  increased 
weight  of  siege  ordnance  would  now  give 
to  an  engine  of  this  sort  an  importance 
which  it  could  not  then  have  possessed. 


BOILER  Explosions — The  Pbojectile 
Theobt. — This  theory,  started  l^ 
Zerah  Colbnm,  and  advocated  by  D.  K^ 
Clark  and  others,  meecs  with  confirma- 
tion occasionally,  by  circumstances  which 
no  other  well-defined  theory  will  explain. 
For  instance,  in  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at 
Wustewaldersdorfbleacheryin  Germany, 
a  detailed  account  of  which  is  ti-anslated 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
German  Engineers,  for  the  "  Iron  Age  " 
of  October  1,  a  manhole  plate  was  blown 
off  from  the  boiler  by  reason  of  defective 
bolts;  a  sudden  liberation  of  a  great  vol- 
ume of  steam  ensued,  and  an  explosion 
followed,  tearing  the  seams  and  the  solid 
plate  in  various  places. 

The  German  writer  (Mr.  HeafEman)  ob- 
serves thate^losions  generally  occur  after 
the  sudden  liberation  of  steam,  and  ad- 
duces experiments  with  glass  boilers,  viz : — 
Opening  the  safety  vsSve  slowly,  let  off 
the  pressure  without  disturbing  me  water; 


opening  it  suddenly  caused  such  a  rapid 
generation  of  steam  bubbles  as  to  place 
it  in  violent  commotion;  the  pressure  fell 
3  pounds,  and  immediately  began  to  rise, 
when  the  boiler  exploded  and  was  shat- 
tered topowder.  Boiling  water  was  pump- 
ed into  another  boiler,  and  then  air  forced 
in  until  the  boiler  burst  at  the  much  high- 
er pressure  of  15  atmospheres,  but  with 
less  report,  and  no  shattering. 

Mr.  Heafi&nan  attributes  boiler  explo- 
sions to  electricity.  But  the  theory  is  not 
well  defined;  it  is  only  a  guess.  The  pro- 
jectile theory,  however  wrong  farther 
knowledge  may  prove  it,  is  at  least  well 
defined,  and  in  these  and  many  explo- 
sions there  are  all  the  conditions  required 
to  produce  it,  viz. :  1st,  the  sudden  relief 
of  pressure;  2d,  the  flashing  of  much 
water  into  steam,  because  at  a  reduced 
pressure  it  cannot  exist,  hot  as  it  is,  as 
water;  3d,  the  violent  escape  of  this  steam 
carrying  water  v/ith  it ;  4tn,  the  instanta- 
neous blows  of  innumerable  projectiles, 
large  and  small,  of  inelastic  water  upon 
the  plates,  shattering  them  irrespective  of 
weak  places,  like  the  effects  of  cannon 
shot. 

ALD  AMD  New  Objects  of  Invbhtioh. — 
yJ  The  inventions  of  the  last  hundred 
years  sometimes  appear  more  grand  and 
far  reaching  than  any  now  being  develop- 
ed or  demanded.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  old  inventors  had  a  clear 
field.  Everything  was  demanded  and 
nothing  was  done.  The  steam  engine,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  telegraph,  smelting  vrith 
pit  coal,  the  hot  blajst,  the  rifled  cannon, 
and  all  the  other  great  inventions  which 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  life, 
were  then  unknown,  and  even  the  most 
imperfect  development  of  them  was  more 
striking  and  revolutionary  than  the  later 
and  really  more  valuable  refinements 
of  the  same  inventions.  And  it  does  not 
follow  that  lees  usefnl  work  is  wanted  or 
likely  to  be  done  now.  On  the  contrary, 
the  improvements  in  steam  power,  for 
instance,  likely  to  be  developed  during  the 
next  hundred  years,  will  have  a  greater 
money  value  than  all  that  has  preceded — 
perfect  as  the  steam  engine  is  to-day. 
The  old  inventors  were  called  upon  to 
discover  and  open  the  doors  of  Nature's 
storehouse;  the  later  inventors  are  called 
upon  to  bring  out  and  set  in  order  her 
wonderful  secrets. 
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THIRTT-FEET  Pah— Improved  Con- 
BTKDcnos. — ^The  centrifugal  ventilating 
fon  of  M.  Gaibal,  a  Belgian  engineer,  has 
pven  good  results  after  a  prolonged  trial 
in  the  mines  of  the  continent,  and  ia  now 
introduced  in  England.  It  had  previously 
been  thought  advantageous  to  allow  the 
air  to  escape  from  the  vanes  of  an  ex- 
hausting fan  as  freely  as  possible — ^hence 
the  univerid  system  of  discharging  round 
the  whole  circmuference.  After  much 
careful  study  M.  Guibal  found  it  better 
to  enclose  his  exhausting  ventilator  in  a 
casing,  allowing  the  escape  of  air  at  one 
point  only;  and  it  was  equally  in  accord- 
ance with  mathematical  principles  that 
the  adoption  of  this  casing  was  followed 
by  the  use  of  the  peculiar  chimney  and 
sUding  shutter,  which  are  important  feat- 
ures in  this  system. 

The  obj  ections  generally  brought  against 
centrifugal  ventilators  were — 1st,  the  high 
speed,  and  consequently  heavy  wear  and 
tear  and  liability  to  breakages;  2d,  the 
comparatively  small  depression  obtained, 
and  the  loss  of  useful  effect  by  re-entries 
of  air — ^rendered  greater  as  the  depression 
increased;  3d,  the  low  percentage  of  use- 
ful effect,  which  even  with  the  best  known 
system  abroad  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent. 

The  first  objection  has  been  overcome 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  venti- 
lators, originally  about  6  feet,  and  mak- 
ing 400  or  500  revolutions  per  minute, 
to  80  feet;  and  they  are  intended  to  be 
40  feet  diameter,  making  60  to  80  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  second  objec- 
tion has  been  met  by  enclosing  the  venti- 
lator in  a  casing,  the  only  mlet  of  air 
being  from  the  mine  into  the  centre  open- 
ing, and  by  the  chimney,  which  is  specially 
constructed  on  the  expanding  principle, 
and  utilizes  a  certain  amount  of  the 
power  which  wotdd  otherwise  be  carried 
away  by  the  air  entering  its  base  at  the 
high  velocity  which  it  has  on  leaving  the 
blades  of  the  fem.  The  result  of  experi- 
ment proves  that  a  depression  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  tip 
of  the  blade  is  obtained  from  the  Qtiibal 
ventilator;  this  is  due  to  the  joint  action 
of  the  "  Evas^e  "  chimney.  In  other  cen- 
trifugal ventilators  the  depression  ob- 
tained has  been  less  than  that  due  to  the 
velocity.  The  third  objection  no  longer 
holds  when  such  a  result  as  60  per  cent, 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  steam  power  applied 
isutilued. 


A  fan  30  feet  diameter  by  10  feet  wide 
is  driven  by  a  direct  acting  single  engine 
with  cylinder  24  inches  diameter  and  24 
inches  stroke.  Fans  of  these  dimensions 
are  now  giving  at  60  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, a  volume  of  100,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  with  a  depression  of  2.5  inches.^ 
The  Engineer. 


TIN-LINED  Lead  Pn-Ea— Messrs. 
Broadnax  &  C!o.,  in  New  York,  and  M. 
Hamon,  in  France,  are  manufacturing  tin- 
lined  pipe  in  large  quantities,  and,  whilst 
the  inner  surface  insures  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  all  the  deleterious  consequen- 
ces arising  from  the  use  of  water  brought 
into  contact  with  lead,  the  increased 
strength  obtained  from  the  superior  tena- 
city of  the  tin  enables  the  section  to  be 
reduced  and  the  pipes  to  be  manufactured 
at  the  same  prices  as  ordinary  lead  tubing. 

The  operation  in  the  American  pro- 
cess consists-  in  casting  a  conical  in- 
got of  pure  tin,  which  is  then  bored  out 
to  fit  a  mandril,  the  size  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to 
be  produced.  This  ingot,  after  being 
turned  down  in  a  lathe,  placed  in  a  re- 
frigerator, and  reduced  to  a  temperature 
of  12**,  is  set  upon  the  mandril,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  ram  of  an  hydraulic  press, 
and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
mould,  into  which  lead  is  poui-ed  from 
adjoining  furnaces,  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  hydraulic  press.  The  mould  is 
placed  within  a  casing  kept  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  267°,  to  prevent  the  lead 
from  chiUing  and  parting  from  the  mould. 
As  the  tin  has  been  reduced  to  a  temper- 
ature of  12°  above  zero,  it  resists  the 
superior  heat  of  the  melted  lead,  and 
only  begins  to  change  form  as  the  former 
is  hardening.  A  perfect  junction  between 
the  two  metals  is  thus  effected  without  so 
much  fusion  of  the  tin  as  would  destroy 
the  continuity  of  the  lining  when  the  pipe 
is  drawn  out.  When  the  ingot  is  cold  the 
descending  ram  forces  it  through  a  die, 
forming  a  continuous  pipe,  with  a  tin 
lining,  the  thickness  of  which  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  central  ingot. 

The  process  of  M.  Hamon  closely  re- 
sembles the  American  one  just  described. 
In  preparing  his  ingot,  the  inventor  oasts 
an  annular  block  of  lead,  and  placing 
within  the  central  space  a  hollow  mandril 
of  a  less  diameter  than  that  of  the  hole  in 
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the  ingot,  fills  it  with  tin,  which  he  nins 
in  from  the  bottom  of  the  ingot,  through 
the  hollow  mandril  The  oompresmng 
process  is  in  all  practical  details  identicu 
in  each  case,  the  main  difference  consist- 
ing in  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary 
hydraulic  cylinder  for  raising  the  cast- 
iron  block  containing  the  matrix,  through 
which  the  pipe  is  forced. — Engineering. 


UTILIZATION  OF  Sewaoe.— One  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in  all 
American  and  most  foreign  cities,  is  the 
throwing  away  of  the  valuable  fertil- 
izing elements  in  the  sewage.  In  China, 
that  semi-barbaric,  but  exceedingly  wise 
old  land,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are 
obliged  by  law  and  custom  to  return  aU 
fecal  matter  to  the  country,  where  it  may 
be  restored  to  the  soil,  from  which  it  came 
in  the  shape  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food.  But  the  fluid  matter  is  not  avail- 
able for  manurial  use,  and  the  solid  mat- 
ter is  difficult  of  separation,  except  through 
the  tedious  process  of  evaporation.  A 
compound  (of  animal  charcoal,  blood, 
clay,  alum,  and  some  other  things)  has 
recently  been  patented  in  England,  by 
which  the  solid  materitJ  may  be  instantly 
precipitated  in  a  coalescent  mass,  which  is 
easily  and  quickly  dried  for  manure.  Some 
enterprising  "  contractor"  could  make  any 
number  of  fortunes  by  getting  hold  of 
such  an  effective  process.  The  refructifi- 
cation  of  soils  is  getting  to  be  an  import- 
ant question  along  the  Atlantic  States. — 
2f.  Y.  Times. 

Another  process,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Lenk,  of  Dresden,  is  a  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  alum.  In  a  recent  experiment  at 
Tottenham  (Eng.),  26,000  gallons  of  sew- 
age were  discharged  into  the  tank,  and 
into  this  were  gradually  poured  about  60 
gallons  of  "Lenk's  Patent  Essence."  At 
first  the  smell  was  most  offensive,  and 
nearly  intolerable,  but  as  the  chemical 
preparation  mixed  with  the  hquid  the 
odor  perceptibly  decreased.  After  some 
time  a  remarkable  change  was  visible  in 
the  contents  of  the  tank.  The  solid  sub- 
stances were  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
the  water  on  the  surface  became  gradually 
dear,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was 
found  to  be  not  only  transparent,  but  al- 
most clear,  by  contrast  with  its  condition 
when  discharged  from  the  sewer. — Ar- 
tisan. 


IMPROVED  Method  of  Testino  Labob 
PxFsa — ^An  apparatus  for  testing  pipes 
and  open-ended  castings  has  b€^  de- 
signed and  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cochrane,  of  Middlesborough-on- 
Tee&  In  testing  pipes  by  water  pressure, 
the  usual  practice  nas  been  to  close  the 
ends  by  caps  or  bonnets,  and  then  to 
force  in  water  until  the  pipe  was  com- 
pletely filled;  but  in  the  case  of  pipes  of 
large  size  this  system  is  open  to  two  ob- 
jections, the  fiirst  being  that,  as  the  end 
caps  ore  subjected  to  an  enormous  press- 
ure, they  require  very  strong,  and  con- 
sequently expensive  fastenings  to  hold 
them  securely;  and  the  second  being  that 
a  waste  both  of  time  and  of  water  is  occa- 
sioned by  its  being  necessary  to  fill  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  pipe.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane overcomes  these  objections  by  plac- 
ing a  core,  slightly  less  in  diameter  than 
the  bore,  within  the  pipe,  and  then  ptunp- 
ing  the  water  into  the  small  annular  space 
between  this  core  and  the  pipe  itself.  By 
this  arrangement,  not  only  is  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  it  is  necessary  to 
force  in  very  greaUy  reduced,  but  the 
end  caps  are  also  reUeved  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  of  the  pressure  to  which, 
under  the  ordinary  system,  they  would 
be  subjected. 

This  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  "En- 
gineering, October  2,  1868.  The  pipe  is 
run  over  the  core  on  a  carriage,  and  the 
joints  are  stopped  at  both  encb  by  screw- 
ing a  cap  upon  one  end. 


VORKING  THB  12-TON  Got.— Let  us 
now  stand  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
Seawall  Battery  at  Shoeburyness,  and 
watch  the  Royol  Artillery  officer  and  his 
"detachment"  of  13  men  work  the  12- 
ton  9-inch  gun.  The  object  they  have 
in  view  is  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
consistently  with  taking  a  steady  aim,  at 
a  target  of  only  5  feet  square,  moving 
across  the  range  at  1,000  yards  distance. 
By  this  means  it  may  be  ascertained  how 
often  the  gun  can  be  discharged  at  a  ves- 
sel which  the  gunners  are  able  to  keep 
under  fire  while  she  passes  along  a  dis- 
tance of  750  yards,  at  1,000  yards  dis- 
tance. The  gun  is  mounted  upon  a 
wrought-iron  carriage  with  slides,  the 
whole  being  traversed  upon  racers.  In  1 
minute  and  17  seconds  after  the  first 
round  the  gun  is  again  loaded,  laid,  and 
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discharged.  The  third  ronnd,  at  the  same 
interval  of  time,  strikes  the  target, 
which  is  then  moving  at  the  rate  of  8^ 
miles  an  hoar.  In  4  minutes  62  sec- 
onds 6  rounds  have  been  fired.  The 
speed  of  the  target  is  now  increased  from 
7  to  8  miles  an  hour,  and  in  3  min- 
utes 22  seconds  6  more  roimds  are 
expended,  the  fourth  shot  hitting  the  tar- 
get. The  general  resnlt  is  that  the  gun- 
ners would  have  placed  all  their  ten  2i50- 
pound  shells  in  a  small  gunboat,  or  even 
in  a  man-of-war's  laimch,  in  8  minutes 
and  14  seconds. — "  Our  Heavy  Ouns," 
in  MacmiUan's  Magazine. 


RESISTANCE  07  Ships  dtts  to  thxib 
Depth — lupoRMATioif  wanted. — ^In  a 
paper  before  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, Professor  Bankine  stated  that  every 
ship  is  probably  accompanied  by  waves 
whose  natural  speed  depends  on  the  verti- 
cal depth  to  which  she  disturbs  the  water; 
and  that  consequently  where  the  speed  of 
the  ship  exceeds  that  natural  speed,  there 
is  probably  an  additional  term  of  resist- 
ance depending  on  such  excess.  In  a  la- 
ter paper  Jiefore  the  British  Association, 
he  gives  some  observations  that  prove  the 
existence  of  waves  whose  speed  of  advance 
depends  on  the  depth  to  which  the  vessel 
disturbs  the  water.  The  relation  between 
those  waves  and  the  resistance,  remains 
s  snbject  for  future  investigation;  but  to 
facilitote  that  investigation,  he  calls  for 
farther  observations,  such  as  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  of  divergence  of  the 
wave  ridges  raised  by  various  vessels  at 
different  8})eeds,  and  the  detemunation 
of  the  figures  of  those  ridges — also  the 
mean  depth  of  immersion  as  found  by  di- 
viding the  volume  of  displacement  by  the 
area  of  the  plane  of  flotation,  and  that  not 
only  for  the  whole  ship,  but  for  her  fore 
and  after  bodies  separately. 


FRE  PBOTEcnoir  akd  Water  Supply. — 
The  system  of  Mr.  B.  Holly,  of  Lock- 
port,  in  use  in  Auburn  and  other  cities, 
consists  in/orcmg  water  through  the  pipes 
of  a  city  by  powerful  pumps,  instead  of 
drawing  it  from  reservoirs,  and  also  in 
the  use  of  a  "  water  telegraph"  to  indi- 
cate where  and  when  the  supply  is  want- 
ed. The  system  is  very  folly  discussed  in 
the  "  Iron  Age"  of  October  16. 


THE  Ei«3TBio  Ijioht— Berlioz  electric 
light,  used  (and  exhibited  in  New 
York)  on  the  steamers  of  the  General 
Transatlantic  Company,  is  said  to  pene- 
trate the  densest  fog  and  darkness,  and 
to  be  of  great  value  not  only  on  deck,  but 
in  the  streets  of  cities.  This  light  is  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  carbon  pencils 
in  currents  of  electricity.  The  latter  are 
furnished  without  the  use  of  batteries 
by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  40  series 
of  horse-shoe  magnets  set  in  a  circular 
frame,  within  which  is  an  axis  bearing 
64  reels  of  copper  wire,  and  revolving 
before  the  magnets  at  the  rate  of  300 
turns  a  minute.  A  double  current  of 
electricity  is  thus  induced  in  the  copper 
wires,  the  one  direct  as  they  approach 
the  poles,  the  other  reversed  after  they 
have  passed  them.  No  device  for  break- 
ing the  current  is  used,  as  it  is  found  that, 
though  the  current  is  interrupted  at  each 
reversion,  the  light  is  not  perceptibly 
affected  unless  the  interruption  exceeds 
one-twentieth  of  a  second. 

The  magnetic  apparatus  is  about  4  feet 
6  inches  square;  it  stands  in  the  engine 
room  of  the  St.  Laurent,  and  is  driven  by 
a  donkey  engine  of  1  or  2  horse-power. 
The  electricify  is  conveyed  to  the  lantern 
by  wires.  The  cost  of  the  light  is  about 
12  cents  an  hour;  the  same  amount  of 
light  by  gas  would  cost  2  dollars.  The 
light  is  displayed  through  a  Foucault  lens, 
which  can  be  turned  by  hand  in  any  di- 
rection, placed  on  the  bridge  above  the 
deck. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  late- 
ly taken  place  in  France  on  board  the 
armor-clad  ship  "  Heroine,"  and  also  on 
board  the  yacht  "  Prince  Jerome,"  upon 
the  use  of  tbe  electric  light  for  signalling 
purposes.  The  power  of  the  light  obtain- 
ed was  ec^ual  to  200  Cared  burners — ^tiie 
Carcel  being  equal  to  8  candles;  it  there- 
fore follows  that  the  electric  light  possess- 
ed a  brilliancy  equal  to  1,600  candles! 
In  the  direct  hne  of  the  light  it  was  stated 
as  possible  to  read  at  the  distance  of  1,400 
metres  (1,531  yards)  an  ordinary  news- 
pax>er.  It  was  found  that  signalling  by 
means  of  short  and  long  flashes  was  the 
most  easily  to  be  carried  out  The  com- 
missioners on  the  subject  report,  "The 
apparatus  experimented  npon  shows  a 
very  powerfiu  focus  of  light,  perfectly 
suited  to  night  signalling,  or  for  throwing 
a  light  over  a  ooa^  or  a  diip.    It  can  be 
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considered  as  a  veritable  floating  light, 
and  would  then  be  most  useful  on  board 
the  flagship  of  a  commander-in-chief." 
Of  the  peculiar  value  of  this  light  and  its 
intense  illuminating  power,  it  is  stated 
that  the  yacht  "Prince  Jerome,"  fitted 
with  it,  was  enabled  to  steam  bj  night 
through  the  intricate  navigation  of  the 
Bosphorus,  when  the  yacht  belonging  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  obliged  to  wait 
antn  daylight. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGE. 

The  arches  of  the  bridge  commenced 
by  Captain  Eads  over  the  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  are  thus  commented  upon  in 
«  Engineering." 

In  one  respect  the  Mississippi  bridge 
differs  essentially  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  arched  bridges.  Usually  the  spandril 
filling,  even  if  arranged  vertically  only, 
possesses  sufficient  inherent  stifftiess,  by 
virtue  of  the  rigidity  of  its  connections 
with  the  arched  rib  and  horizontal  girder, 
to  assist  materially  in  preventing  any  dis- 
tortion of  that  member  when  under  strain. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Mississippi  bridge 
the  spandnl  verticals  are  positively  hing- 
ed, so  that  not  the  slightest  incidental 
support  is  afforded  by  them  to  the  arched 
rib,  the  stability  of  which  is,  consequently, 
since  there  is  no  horizontal  girder,  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  self-contained  diag- 
onal bracing. 

In  fact,  the  essential  part  of  the  bridge 
is  a  curved  rectangular  beam,  8  feet  by 
44  feet,  the  former  dimension  being  the 
vertical  depth  of  the  bracing,  and  the 
other  one  the  distance  apart  of  the  face 
ribs,  which  are  firmly  tied  together  by 
horizontal  bracing.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure,  but  the  depth  of  vertical  brac- 
ing is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  span — 
8  feet  to  515  feet — ^that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
stability  in  that  direction.  Now,  there 
must  obviously  be  some  limit  below  which 
the  depth  of  the  arched  rib  could  not  be 
reduced,  even  if  the  load  were  always  uni- 
formly distributed,  and  the  mathematical 
position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  corre- 
sponded with  the  centre  line  of  the  rib. 
Thus,  if  the  rib  were  but  6  inches  deep, 
it  could  no  more  maintain  its  form,  for  an 
instant,  than  it  would  if  built  of  ropes. 
Why  a  depth  of  8  feet  should  be  assumed. 


as  it  is  in  the  calculations,  to  afford  per- 
feet  immunity  from  all  disturbing  forces, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

It  appears  to  us  that  an  arched  rib,  per 
se,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  long 
column,  and  that  it  should,  consequently, 
be  treated  as  such.  In  a  long  column  of 
uniform  cross  section,  subject  to  two  equal 
and  opposite  end  forces  acting  at  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  cross  section,  the  unit 
strain  would,  mathematically,  be  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  column.  Experi- 
ment proves,  however,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  variations  in  the  elasticity  of 
tiie  material  the  strain  is  in  reality  very 
unequally  distributed  over  the  cross 
sections;  so  much  so,  that  in  columns  of 
certain  length  positive  tension  is  induced 
by  a  compressive  force.  Now,  how  it  is 
that  in  osculations  concerning  arched 
ribs,  or,  in  other  words,  curved  columns, 
the  unit  strain  should  be  assumed  uniform 
if  the  mathematical  position  of  the  centre 
of  pressure  at  any  point  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
section  at  the  same  point,  whilst  in  a 
straight  column,  under  similar  conditions, 
it  is  shown  by  experiment  to  differ  so 
widely  from  it,  is  not  to  us  apparent. 

In  the  Mississippi  bridge,  the  least 
dimension  of  the  column  is  about  -gfih  of 
the  length;  but  on  account  of  the  curva- 
ture of  that  member,  it  is  in  effect,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supported  at  the  centre  of 
its  length;  hence  the  equivalent  ratio  will 
be  greater  than  the  preceding  fraction. 
We  have  not  investigated  the  question 
minutely,  but  theory  appetirs  to  indi- 
cate that  the  equiv^ent  ratio  would  be 
^X  V^=-h^^  °^  *1^®  length.  If  this  be 
so,  ^d  elastic  resistance  of  the  steel  to 
be  employed  in  the  bridge  should  have 
been  deduced  from  that  of  a  bar  45  inches 
long  by  1  inch  diameter,  instead  of  fiam 
that  of  a  bar  12  inches  long  only,  iua 
appears  to  have  been  done.  In  no  in- 
stance do  we  remember  the  breaking 
strain  of  either  a  solid  or  hollow  column 
being  greater  than  12^  tons  per  square 
inch,  or  about  one-half  only  the  resistance 
a  short  column  of  the  same  material 
would  offer.  In  a  steel  column  the  loss 
of  resistance  would  probably  be  smaller 
in  proportion,  but  it  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  far  too  serious  in  amount  to  be 
neglected  in  the  computations  of  the 
strength  of  Mississippi  bridge.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that,  even  if  the  maxi- 
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uuun  straiii  were  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
stated  in  the  report,  the  bridge  woald  not 
stiU  be  perfectly  safe  and  serviceable;  bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  account  for  the 
omission  of  this  important  element  in 
calculations  so  refined  as  those  instituted 
for  the  determination  of  the  strains  on 
that  stmctore. 

We  cannot  endorse  all  the  statements 
advanced  in  the  report  as  to  the  superior 
economy  of  employing  iron  or  steel  in 
compression.  In  &ict,  if  the  reasoning 
were  sound,  it  would  follow  that  the  re- 
sistance of  a  cylindrical  boiler  flue  to 
collapse  would  be  greater  than  its  resist- 
ance to  a  bursting  pressure.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  this  condition  would,  in  practice, 
be  attended  with  fatal  resolte.  The  radius 
of  the  arched  rib  of  the  bridge  we  are 
considering  is  about  84  times  its  depth, 
so,  within  certain  limits,  it  may  be  con- 
mdered  as  placed  under  similar  conditions 
to  a  (T^lindrical  flue  7  feet  diameter,  con- 
structed of  I  inch  steel  plates,  and  sub- 
ject to  external  pressure.  The  increased 
resistance  which  such  a  tube  would  offer, 
if  properly  stiffened  by  diaphragms,  is 
well  known  to  practical  men,  and  precisely 
analogous  support  would  be  afforded  to 
the  arched  rib  if  the  spandrils  were  prop- 
erly braced.  Neglectmg  the  element  of 
the  long  column,  the  present  arrange- 
ments would  probably  be  the  most  econo- 
mical; but  if  we  include  that  in  the  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  that  the 
increased  strains  from  expansion,  con- 
traction, and  deflection,  due  to  the  brac- 
ing of  the  sandnls,  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  resist- 
ance the  arched  rib  could  offer  to  com- 
pressiye  strains,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  structure  would  be  for  less  liable  to 
vibration. 

In  illustrating  the  bridge,  "Engineer- 
ing "  adds  the  Allowing  comments :  We 
thmk  a  glance  at  the  engravings  will  con- 
vince most  English  engineers  that  the 
question  raised  by  us,  as  to  the  vertical 
ttiffneas  of  the  bridge,  was  not  without 
good  reason.  The  mass  of  horizontal 
bracing  is  so  considerable  in  comparison 
with  that  available  for  the  prevention  of 
distortion  of  the  arched  rib  in  a  vertical 
plane,  that  at  first  sight  it  might  be  &irly 
concluded  the  greatest  disturbing  force 
was  to  act  in  a  horizontal  plane,  whereas, 
u  a  matter  of  tatX,  we  well  know  the 


force  operating  in  that  direction  could 
never  amount  to  a  tithe  a)f  the  vertical 
disturbing  force  induced  by  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  rolling  load  over  tiie  bridge.  In 
fact,  as  designe<C  we  think  the  St  Louis 
Bridge  womd  hardly  prove  less  lively 
than  several  existing  suspension  bridge& 


CHEMICAL  PBEPAEAHON  OF  PAINT. 

BoUdiiigNews. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  different 
paints  employed  in  the  decoration  and 
preservation  of  timber,  iron,  and  other 
constructive  materials,  are  not  simple  me- 
chanical mixtures  of  oU  and  mineral  sub- 
stances but  true  chemical  compounds,  and 
endowed  with  that  closeness  and  intimacy 
of  union  that  invariably  attends  similar 
combinations. 

Recently,  the  French  navy  has  ordered 
a  new  process  of  preparing  paints,  to  be 
examined  and  reported  upon  by  a  special 
commission.  By  proceedmg  upon  a  chem- 
ical rather  than  a  mechanictd  principle, 
it  is  stated  that  paints  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  any  quantities  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  in  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  which  would  dispense 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  heavy  and 
expensive  machinery  at  present  required. 
Anyone  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  this  new 
process  is  based.  Make  a  small  cake,  of 
a  very  fluid  constituency,  with  some  water 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients: — ^White  zinc,  minium, 
or  lamp  black.  Add  to  this  cake  a  quan- 
tity of  linseed  oil;  if  zinc  be  used  the 
proportion  of  oil  will  be  32  parts  to  100, 
if  minium  only  5^,  and  for  lampblack  110 
parts  will  be  required  to  100  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  mixture  should  be  well 
stirred,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  oil 
will  be  found  to  be  chemically  united  v?ith 
the  mineral  substance,  and  the  water  to 
have  separated  and  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  circumstance  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  principle  of  "  elective  affinity," 
by  virtue  of  which  the  mineral  substance 
leaves  the  water  and  unites  itself  to  the 
oiL  The  water  having  been  drawn  off, 
the  cake  is  then  consolidated  and  pressed 
something  after  the  manner  in  which 
butter  is  made.  The  process  can  only  bo 
applied  to  certain  mineral  substances, 
among  which  are  those  principally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil  paints. 
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The  following  is  an  ontline  of  the  pro- 
posed manofactnre:  The  color  or  mine- 
ral substance  after  being  finely  powdered, 
is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer  of  silk.  The  small  residue  can  be 
repulverized  in  a  mortar  and  ultimately 
utilized.  The  chief  advantage  claimed 
for  tiie  sieve  is  that  it  arrests  many  foreign 
substances.  This  is  not  completely  ac- 
complished by  the  cylinders  used  in  the 
ordinary  mannfactore  of  paints.  The 
foreign  particles  are  cut  up  very  small, 
but  they  are  not  crushed;  after  a  short 
time  blisters  rise  to  the  surface,  occasion- 
ing much  damage  to  the  appearance  of 
the  work.  The  mixture,  after  passing 
through  the  strainer,  is  deposited  in  a 
tank,  where  it  may  remain,  if  desirable, 
for  some  months.  After  drawing-off  the 
greater  part  of  the  water,  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  oil  is  added,  and  uie  mixture 
thoroughly  agitated.  The  result  is  that 
the  cake  commences  to  form,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle. 
It  is  then  pressed  to  drive  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  and  although  a  very 
little  may  permanently  remain,  yet  it  will 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  paint  or  injure 
its  application. 

The  successive  steps  may  be  summed 
np  as  follows: — ^The  action  of  the  water 
facilitates  the  minute  division  of  the  mine- 
ral substance  or  coloring  matter;  that  of 
the  strainer  arrests  all  impurities,  while 
the  extreme  degree  of  division  to  which 
the  mineral  has  been  brought  favors  its 
ultimate  combiaation  and  chemical  union 
with  the  oil.  By  virtue  of  its  specific 
gravity  the  newly  formed  pigment,  insol- 
uble in  water,  separates  spontaneously. 


THE  Pbodttotioh  or  Cotton  Seed  Oil. 
The  cotton  seed  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition weighs  about  33  pounds  per  bushel, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  oil-yielding 
kernel,  and  the  rest  husk  or  hull,  the  lat- 
ter being  covered  with  a  short  woolly 
coat  of  fibres  or  filaments.  In  the  usual 
method  of  extracting  the  oil  this  hull  is 
removed  by  machinery,  and  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  kernels  by  subjecting 
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facture  of  soap,  but  for  grinding  paints, 
and,  when  of  first  quality  and  properly 
refined,  as  a  table  oil  in  the  place  of  that 
obtained  from  olives.  One  reason  why 
this  branch  of  production  has  not  thriven 
better  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  costly  machinery,  which  not 
only  involves  a  large  original  outlay  of 
capital,  but  necessitates  the  consumption 
of  all  the  seed  of  a  large  neighborhood  in 
order  to  keep  the  apparatus  constantlj, 
and  thus  profitably  employed,  while  the 
most  available  method  would  appear  to 
involve  the  use  of  cheap  and  easily-oper- 
ated machinery.  This  would  enable  eadi 
proprietor  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  seed 
at  such  times  and  under  such  circom- 
stances  as  might  be  the  most  convenient, 
and  to  employ  the  cotton  seed  as  manure 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  if  the  crude 
seed  were  buried  in  the  earth,  inasmuch 
as  the  oil  is  simply  a  hydro-carbon,  worth 
comparatively  little  as  a  fertilizer,  while 
the  pomace  or  oil-cake,  containing  the 
mineral  matter  and  substances  capable  of 
generating  ammonia,  could  be  used  for 
manurial  purposes. 

The  "Ajnerican  Artisan"  calls  the  at- 
tention of  inventors  to  this  subject,  and 
indicates  the  direction  of  improvement. 


THE  HTDEAUnC  BAM. 

OoDdensed  from  the  Amei1»a  Arliaaa. 

This  machine,  a  well-known  invention 
of  Montgolfier,  is  used  where  a  consider- 
able flow  of  water  with  a  moderate  fall  is 
available  to  raise  a  small  portion  of  that 
flow  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  tha 
fall 

A  dam  is  erected  across  a  stream  so  as 
to  form  a  pond.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  pond  runs  the  supply-pipe,  near  the 
end  of  which  is  a  waste-valve  chamber,  in 
the  top  of  which  is  a  conical  waste  valve 
which  opens  downwards,  and  which  is 
lar^e  enough  to  pass  the  flow  of  the  sup- 
ply-pipe. At  the  end  of  the  supply-pipe 
there  is  a  conical  valve  opening  upwards 
into  an  air-chamber,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  discharge-pipe  rises.  There  is 
a  valve  on  the  top  of  this  chamber  which 
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pressure  from  within  the  supply-pipe,  and 
to  fall  suddenly  open,  owing  to  the  di- 
mimition  of  that  pressure.  The  water 
tiien  begins  to  flow  from  the  reservoir 
through  the  supply-pipe  and  out  at  tiie 
waste  valve,  with  a  gradually  increasing 
velocity.  The  weight  and  the  load  of  the 
waste  valve  are  so  adjusted  that  the  im- 
polse  of  the  current  in  the  supply-pipe 
upon  it  with  the  maximum  yelocity,  causes 
it  suddenly  to  shut  Thus  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  supply-pipe  would  be 
instantlj  checked,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
instant  opening  of  the  valve  at  the  end  of 
the  supply-pipe  into  the  air-chamber, 
caused  by  Uie  momentum  of  the  water. 
When  the  pressure  in  the  air-chamber  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  supply-pipe, 
the  valve  between  the  two  vessels  is  closed 
by  gravity.  Daring  the  flow  of  water  into 
tile  air-chamber,  and  for  a  short  time 
after  the  closing  of  the  valve,  the  water  is 
forced  tip  the  discharge-pipe  by  its  mo- 
mentum and  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  the 
air-chamber.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
within  the  supply-pipe  is  reduced  by  the 
stoppage  of  its  flow  mto  the  air-chamber, 
tiie  waste  valve  opens  and  permits  the 
escape  of  some  of  the  water  in  the  supply- 
pipe,  and  remains  so  until  the  current  is 
i^ain  strong  enough  in  the  supply-pipe 
to  close  the  waste  valve  and  cause  the 
water  to  forco  itself  again  into  the  air- 
chamber  and  through  the  discharge-pipe 
to  the  desired  elevation. 

The  following  proportions  for  hydraulic 
rams  have  been  found  to  answer  in  prac- 
tice:— ^Let  h  be  the  height  above  the  pond 
to  which  a  portion  of  the  water  is  to  be 
raised;  H,  the  height  of  water  in  the  pond 
above  the  outlet  of  the  waste  valve;  L, 
the.  length  of  the  supply-pipe,  from  the 
pond  to  the  waste  valve;  D,  its  diameter; 
thra  jgt=ft-f.20;  L=2.8  S==O.Uh;  I>=^ 
-M0=fc-=-20O. 

If  Q  be  the  whole  supply  of  water  in 
cubic  feet  per  second,  of  which  q  is  lifted 
to  the  height,  h,  above  the  pond,  and  Q — q 
runs  to   vraste  at  the  depth,  H,  below 


ECONOMY  OF  CLOTHING  BOILEBS. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  some 
I  experiments   recently  conducted  at  the 
j  Newport  Ironworks,  Middlesborongh-on- 
'  Tees,  to  test  the  value  of  a  good  lagging 
— Jones's  non-conducting  cement       The 
boiler  (vertical)  was   coimected  with  a 
j  puddling  furnace,  and  was  not  protected 
I  by  a  roof.    It  was  worked  at  60  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  in  the  second  experi- 
1  ment  the  whole  of  the  shell,  an  area  of 
I  about  280  square  feet,  was  coated  with 
[  the  composition.  During  the  experiments 
I  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  and  the 
j  coal  used,  the  iron  produced,  the  time  of 
the  experiments,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances, were  exactly  Bimilar  in  the  two 
I  cases.     A  water  meter  was  attached  to 
I  the  feed-pipe,  and  this  showed  the  exact 
amoimt   of  water  evaporated  with    and 
without  the  covering.     The  results  were 
as  follows: 

Boiler  not  Covered. 

Total  water  vaporized  per  meter,  Mon- 
day to  Saturday,  11,690  gallons. 

Total  time,  126  hour8=92J  gallons= 
148  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Boiler  Covered. 

Total  water  vaporized  Monday  to  Sat- 
urday, 16,060  gallons. 

Total  time,  126  hours=127.6  gallon8== 
20.4  cubic  feet  per  hour=5.6  cubic  feet 
per  hour  more  than  when  the  boiler  was 
uncovered,  a  difference  which  plainly 
shows  the  immense  loss  of  heat  under 
the  latter  circumstances. 

Experiments  by  Jacob  Perkins  long 
ago  proved  that  in  case  of  pipes  filled  with 
steam  at  100  pound  per  square  inch,  100 
feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  suffi- 
cient to  condense  per  hour  the  steam  pro- 
duced by  the  vaporization  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water. 

Regarding  this  experiment  "Engmeer- 
ing"  says:  "  It  will  be  seen  that  a  square 
foot  of  ordinary  heating  surface  has  about 
one-fifth  the  heat-transmittinsr  newer  of  a 
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heating  surface;  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  produce  similar  effecta  That  a 
square  foot  of  cooling  sur&ce  withdraws 
from  the  contents  of  the  boiler  a  less 
amount  of  heat  than  is  imparted  to  them 
bj  an  equal  area  of  heating  surface,  is 
merely  due  to  there  being  a  less  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  that  of  the  contents  of  the 
boiler,  than  there  is  between  the  latter 
and  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  flues. 
Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the 
transmitting  power  of  any  given  area  of 
boiler  surface  yaries  directly  as  the  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  on  the  two 
sides  of  it,  any  increase  in  this  difference 
enabling  the  surface  to  transmit  a  propor- 
tionately increased  amount  of  heat  in  a 
given  time. 


AN  ACADEMY  OF  USEFUL  SCIENCE. 

In  these  days  of  national  institutes  and 
guilds  of  letters,  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
uie  practical  sciences  to  which  this  age, 
and  this  country  especially,  owe  their  pro- 
gress, should  not  be  promoted  and  con- 
served by  a  national  institution,  not  only 
respectable  in  names  and  talenl^  but  pow- 
erful in  wealth  and  numbers. 

It  should  seem  that  we  do  not  know 
the  foundations  of  our  physical  progress. 
Were  a  philosopher  of  a  previous  century 
to  revisit  the  modernized  earth,  to  observe 
the  revolution  in  every  mode  and  attribute 
of  life — ^the  dissolving  and  recomposing 
of  materials,  the  utilization  of  natursd 
forces,  the  wonders  of  chemistry,  the  feats 
of  engineering,  the  triumphs  of  machin- 
ery, the  omnipresence  of  iron — ^were  he  to 
witness  the  grander  features  of  modem 
science,  the  splendid  works  and  enginery 
of  transportation,  trwisformation,  and  con- 
struction— the  steamship,  the  locomotive, 
the  telegraph,  the  iron  bridge,  the  Besse- 
mer process,  the  machinery  of  agriculture, 
of  water  supply,  of  illumination,  of  weav- 
ing, of  printing,  of  compounding,  elimi- 
nating, and  shaping  materials  for  infinite 
Bses,  of  turning  power  into  infinite  chan- 
Zbels,  and  the  machinery  that  makes  ma- 
chinery— ^were  he  then  to  study  the  mi- 
nuter and  every-day  relations  of  modem 
science  to  life,  to  rest  and  motion,  to  pleas- 
ure and  work,  to  living  and  dying,  to  the 
exercise  of  every  sense  and  the  utilization 
of  every  perception,  till  the  surging  masses 


around  him  should  seem  so  many  modem 
Centaurs — ^half  man,  half  engine — ^were 
h«  then  to  contemplate  the  vast  and  com- 
plex organization  of  this  modem  life,  its 
political  and  social  bearings,  and  the  ame- 
uoration  of  human  fibre  and  force  by  in- 
animate substance  and  power — ^were  this 
ancient  philosopher  to  witness  these  mar- 
vellous things,  his  first  thought  would  be 
of  the  great  conservatory  of  their  laws 
and  literature — ^the  modem  Athentenm  in 
which  they  are  developed  and  organized, 
and  he  would  turn  to  look  upon  the  crown- 
ing wonder  of  them  alL 

But  he  would  look  in  vain.  The  greater 
wonder  is  that  modem  engineering,  by 
which  we  mean,  comprehensively,  the 
science  that  utilizes  the  forces  and  mate- 
rials of  nature,  has  so  far  advanced  with- 
out organized  association  of  ideas.  Each 
individual  or  school  has  to  a  great  extent 
begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The 
hard-earned  knowledge  of  one  has  been 
of  limited  benefit  to  the  othera  One  is 
groping  to-day  for  what  has  been  the  set- 
tled practice  of  another  for  yeara  How 
much  labor  and  money  have  been  misap- 
plied to  the  rediscovery  of  what  was 
known,  and  only  needed  dissemination  to 
have  turned  all  this  labor  and  money  to  a 
vaster  unfolding  of  the  unknown.  How 
many  seeds  of  splendid  growth  havie 
brought  forth  common  fruit  because 
planted  in  uncultivated  ground.  How 
many  mighty  intellects  and  industries  that 
could  have  reared  the  monuments  of  en- 
gineering to  the  skies,  have  passed  away, 
leaving  nothing  but  duphcates  of  their 
foundationa 

But,  upon  closer  inquiry,  we  find  that  the 
present  progress  has  been  chiefly  the  de- 
velopment of  what  previous  schools  had 
left  unfinished,  and  that  professional  lit- 
erature, institutions  of  learning,  commis- 
sions, conservatories  and  museums,  limit- 
ed, local,  and  inadequate  as  they  have 
been,  were  the  real  organism  of  progresa 
To  supply  in  some  degree  the  knowledge 
of  current  facts  and  practice,  each  enter- 
prising individual  and  community  of 
workers  in  engineering  is  sending  its 
agents  and  commissions  all  over  the 
world  to  find  out  the  same  thing,  when 
the  machinery  of  a  common  institution  of 
engineering  would  send  more  and  better 
knowledge  not  only  to  every  scientist,  but 
to  every  artisan.  How  vastiy  the  safety 
and  economy  of  railway  transportation. 
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for  instance,  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
dissemination  of  facts.  Each  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  engineers  engaged  in  its 
construction,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment, is  toihng  after  what  some  hundreds 
of  them  know.  And  no  hundred  private 
authors,  investigators,  and  experimenters, 
can  meet  the  demand  for  this  knowledge. 
They  all  tread  over  the  same  ground — the 
sum  of  their  results  is  overwhelmed  in 
the  volume  of  their  concurrent  testimony, 
and  no  individual  practitioner  has  time  to 
digest  and  utilize  it.  If  thorough,  it  is 
limited;  if  comprehensive,  it  is  incom- 
plete. Individual  powers  and  fortunes 
are  inadequate.  Such  investigations  do 
not  keep  pace  with  improvement  The 
good  practice  of  this  year  may  be  bad 
practice  next  year.  The  influence  of 
knowledge  thus  acquired  is  local  and 
Umited.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it 
is  not  only  a  minimum  result  at  a  maxi- 
mum labor  and  cost,  but  it  is  not  faith- 
folly  and  literally  pursued  nor  intelli- 
gently followed. 

A  great  central  guild  of  engineering 
wonl^  at  the  cost  of  the  present  inde- 
pendent investigations,  present  to  the 
world  the  latest  facts  briefly,  completely, 
and  authoritatively.  Organized  research 
would  not  go  round  in  a  circle.  Each  of 
its  Commissioners  and  Boards  would  have 
its  right  line  of  investigation,  its  compil- 
ers wonld  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  its  publications  would  be  the 
text-books  of  the  profession.  Then  would 
the  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  great  arts 
of  engineering  widen  the  range,  elevate 
the  character,  and  magnify  the  usefulness 
of  its  results,  and  not  merely  multiply  the 
proofs  that  these  heights  are  attamable. 
— New  York  Times. 


MACHINE-MADE  Watches.— The 
American  Watch  Company  employs 
over  600  operatives,  and  has  made  nearly 
half  a  million  watches.  The  success  and 
economy  of  the  manufacture  lies  in  the 
fact  that  everything  is  done,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  machinery. 


WOOLLEN  MAlTOFACTnBB  IN  THE  West. 
There  are  at  the  present  more  than 
550  woollen  mills  in  seven  of  the  Western 
States,  having  altogether  a  capital  of  about 
$5,500,000.  Western  wool  is  beginning  to 
be  oonsomed  at  home. 


MAEINE  BOILEBS. 

As  compared  with  ordinary  land  boilers, 
the  modem  marine  boiler  is  a  light  and 
compact,  if  not  remarkably  strong  struc- 
ture. But  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
locomotive  boiler,  it  at  once  becomes  a 
hulking,  clumsy  contrivance,  to  say  the 
very  best  for  it.  Its  weight,  together  with 
the  water  contained  in  it^  mil  not  fall 
much  short  of  5  cwt  for  every  cubic  foot 
of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  whereas 
one-third  this  weight  answers  in  the  loco- 
motive. 

When  we  consider  how  badly  a  thin 
and  nearly  square  box — and  the  shells  of 
nearly  all  marine  boilers  are  httle  more 
than  square  boxes — is  calculated  to  with- 
stand internal  pressure,  we  perceive  the 
first  element  of  weakness  and  consequent 
weight 

When,  again,  we  perceive  what  a  small 
proportion  of  tubular  surface  is  presented 
in  comparison  with  the  extensive  but  in- 
differently effective  vertical  surfaces  of  half 
inch  plates,  and  besides  these  the  consid- 
erable surfaces  under  the  ash-pit — gener- 
ating httle  or  no  steam — there  is  nothing 
to  wonder  at  as  to  weight.  Water  bot- 
toms were  absolutely  necessary  in  wooden 
ships.  Are  they  necessary  or  even  desira- 
ble in  iron  ships?  Locomotive  boilers 
give  a  good  rate  of  evaporation  without 
them.  Indeed,  they  have  been  tried  on 
locomotives  without  the  least  advantage. 
And  as  for  dividing  the  length  of  a  boiler 
by  means  of  5,  6,  or  7  water  legs,  into 
4,  6,  or  6  separate  and  distinct  furnaces, 
what  is  the  good  of  it?  Look  at  the 
weight  of  plates,  the  stay  bolts,  the  angle 
iron  or  flanging,  the  hand  holes  and  the 
cleaning — and  all  for  what?  No  doubt 
the  "  legs"  unite  the  furnace  crowns  with 
the  water  bottom,  and  if  not  so  secured 
the  latter  would  endeavor,  and  no  doubt 
successfully,  to  straighten  itself  out,  like 
the  hollow  spring  of  a  Bourdon  gauge, 
into  a  vertical  line  with  the  back  of  me 
boiler.  But  if  there  was  no  water  bot- 
tom there  would  be  no  straightening  ten- 
dency of  the  kind;  and  even  with  a  water 
bottom  a  water  front,  as  in  a  locomotive 
firebox,  would  most  effectually  tie  it  to 
the  crown  plate,  and,  still  more,  very 
sensibly  diminish  the  heat  in  the  boiler 
room.  As  to  a  great  flat  crown  plate  16 
feet  by  7  feet,  more  or  less,  it  would  be  no 
more  difficult  to  stay  than  the  crown  plates 
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6  feet  by  4|  feet  of  broad  gauge  locomo- 
tive fireboxes  vrorked  to  4  times  the 
prossnre  per  square  inch.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
crown  plate  dean.  The  room  now  taken 
up  by  the  "  legs,"  6  indies  or  more  each, 
would  be  occupied  by  2  additional  verti- 
cal rows  of  tubes  of  hardly  one-fourth 
the  thickness,  yet  presenting  much  more 
effective  surface.  But  if  the  mmaces  must 
be  separated  like  pigeon  holes,  or  little 
chaples  of  ease,  make  the  legs  a  foot 
through  and  perforate  them  with  4-inch 
tubes.  These  would  give  much  additional 
surface  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and 
they  need  not  interfere  with  proper 
dettning. 

Marine  boilers  made  with  cast-iron 
ash-plates  instead  of  water  bottoms,  and 
having  no  divisions  between  the  furnaces, 
would  weigh  much  less  than  at  present,  be 
much  cheaper  in  first  cost,  and  would  pre- 
sent far  more  of  the  most  effective  heating 
surface,  viz.,  of  horizontal  plate  with  the 
fire  beneath  it.  The  grate  area  woxild  be 
enlarged,  narrower  air  spaces  would  suf- 
fice, the  draught  would  be  better  equal- 
ized, thinner  fires  maintained,  and  the 
"  combustion  chambers,"  or  space  for  the 
mixture  of  the  gases  with  air,  would  be 
very  much  increased. 

All  marine  boiler  tubes  ought  to  taper, 
being  smallest  at  the  front  or  smoke-box 
door;  but,  unfortunately,  if  so  made, 
they  could  not  be  set  in  the  boiler,  as 
there  would  be  no  room  to  enter  them  at 
or  withdraw  them  from  the  rear  end. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  consider 
also  whether  some  form  of  furnace  like 
the  Wilson  furnace  could  not  be  adopted 
in  connection  -mfh  marine  boilers.  In 
this  case,  with  boilers  fired  athwart  ship, 
they  could  be  brought  very  much  closer 
together,  and  the  boilers  on  both  sides 
fed  simultaneously  from  a  raised  stage,  on 
which  the  men  could  stand  with  comfort. 
If  such  a  furnace  were  found  to  answer 
it  would  require  feeding  only  through  a 
hopper,  and  no  slicing  of  the  fire,  or 
dragging  the  grate  bars  from  beneath, 
inasmudi  as  there  are  no  bars,  and  none 
but  absolutely  incombustible  refuse. 

The  foregoing  is  from  "Engineering." 
"The  Engineer  "  objects  to  the  locomotive 
boiler  as  difficult  to  place  and  work  in  a 
ship,  and  inconvenient  to  repair.  It  says : 
The  more  widely  a  boiler  departs  from 
the  well-known  return  fire-tube  or  flue 


types,  the  more  unsuitable  has  it  proved 
itself  for  sea-going  purposes,  and  there- 
fore only  return-tube  and  flue  boilers  are 
now  used  in  the  best  practice.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  determine  why  such  is  the 
case.  Good  tubular  marine  boilers  evap- 
orate as  much  water  per  pound  of  coal 
burned  as  any  other  boiler  of  similar 
dimensions  that  can  be  placed  on  board 
ship,  while  they  last  much  longer  and 
do  their  duty  during  their  lifetime 
with  more  certainty  than  more  complex 
arrangements.  This  may  be  all  wrong 
in  theory,  but  it  is  practice.  The  fact 
has  been  proved  by  over  20  years 
of  experience.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
marine  boiler  is  not  well  calculated 
to  carry  high-pressure  steam,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  boilers  specially  intended 
to  cany  high  steam  are  tinsuitable  for 
use  on  board  ship;  nor  has  it  been  proved 
that  pecuUar  advantages  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  very  high  pressures  at 
sea. 

"The  Engineer"  objects  to  large  crown 
sheets  as  difficult  to  stay,  unprecedented, 
and  difficult  to  keep  covered  with  water. 
To  which  "Engineering"  responds  :  The 
celebrated  American  river  steamer  New 
World  had  2  boilers  and  only  4  furnaces. 
With  a  working  pressure  of  45  pounds 
per  square  inch,  their  nearly  flat  crown 
plates  were  each  10  feet  6  inches  long, 
thus  presenting  a  nearly  flat  surface  of 
65  g  square  feet,  upon  which  the  total 
steam  pressure  was  nearly  200  tons,  or 
800  tons  for  the  4  furnaces.  The  evapo- 
ration, as  given  in  Mr.  Bartol's  admirable 
work  on  marine  boilers,  was  7  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  Isaac  New- 
ton had  2  boUers  worked  to  35  poimds 
pressure,  the  4  furnace  crowns  being  each 
5  feet  9  inches  wide  and  9  feet  6  mches 
long,  the  length  of  grate  being  7  feet. 
This  vessel,  with  fan  blast  under  the  grate, 
burnt  50  pounds  of  anthracite  per  square 
foot  per  hour,  with  an  evaporation  of  6.2 
pounds  water  to  the  pound  of  coaL  The 
America,  a  steamer  on  the  Delaware, 
has  a  single  boiler  with  but  2  furnaces, 
each  fired  through  2  doors,  and  each 
crown  plate  of  the  enormous  width  of  7 
feet  6  inches,  and  of  the  length  (for  a  7 
feet  grate  bar)  of  28  feet,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation  at  25  pounds  pressure,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bartol  as  7.82  pounds  water  to 
the  pound  of  coal,  29^  pounds  of  coal 
being  burnt  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
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hour.  The  2  boilers  of  the  Bay  State, 
gi-ring  off  steam  of  25  ponnds  from  sea 
water,  and  ranning  daily  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  on  the  open  Atlantic,  have  i 
furnaces  with  flat  crowns  5  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  10  feet  4  inches  long,  the  rate 
of  eTaporation  being  5.82  pounds  water 
to  the  pound  of  anthracite,  and  the  com- 
bostion  of  the  latter  38  pounds  per  sqnare 
foot  of  grate  per  hour.  Furnace  crowns 
from  i  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  and  worked 
onder  pressures  of  from  15  pounds  to  35 
pounds,  and  under  very  rapid  rates  of 
combustion,  are  exceedingly  common  in 
American  practice.  In  Weale's  "Engi- 
neers' Pocket  Book  "  for  1847-48  is  a  draw- 
ing of  a  very  successful  boiler,  in  which 
the  crown  plate  of  the  furnace,  nearly  flat, 
is  11  feet  6  inches  wide  and  9  feet  6  inches 
long. 

If  we  go  from  furnace  crowns  to  grate 
areas  we  find,  on  looking  at  the  boats  of 
the  western  rivers  of  America,  having 
their  6,  7,  or  8  cylindrical  boilers,  exter- 
nally fired,  and  loaded  from  90  pounds 
to  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  single 
grato  areas,  4  feet  long,  fore  and  aft,  and 
28  feet  wide  athwart  EJup,  gratos  of  112 
square  feet  area  and  fired  with  2  tons  of 
coal  per  hour.  The  writer  once  construct- 
ed a  number  of  locomotive  engines  to 
bum  anthracite  coal,  and  the  firebox  en- 
tirely behind  the  wheels,  and  spanning  a 
6  feet  gauge  railway,  was  7  feet  6  inches 
wide  inside  and  6  feet  long  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tubes,  thus  presenting  the 
enormous  area  of  45  square  feet. 

"Engineering"  concludes  that  if  the 
crown  plate  of  a  firebox  were  10  miles 
square,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, as  long  as  the  boiler  was  properly 
supplied  witii  water,  in  keeping  it  covered^ 


THE  PBODUCnON  OF  OIL  FROM  COAL 

"When  shale  or  coal  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tillatory treatment,  the  most  volatile  por- 
tions at  first  escape,  leaving  behind  sub- 
stances of  continually  decreasinpf  volatility. 
As  the  operation  proceeds,  and  on  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  these  are  evolved 
in  a  gaseous  form  unchanged,  or  resolved 
into  more  volatile  matters  and  residual 
^oducte  ppssessing  a  still  greater  fixity. 
These  producte  vary  in  nature  with  the 
temperature  to  which  the  coal  is  exposed, 
and  when  it  is  distilled  at  a  red  heat  it 
.fields  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous  and  but 


a  small  amount  of  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
The  proportion  of  liquid  products  is  much 
greater  at  a  lower  temperature.  Coal-tar 
obtained  from  the  distLUation  of  coal 
contains  various  basic  substances,  includ- 
ing ammonia,  aniline,  diculine,  chromo- 
line,  pyridine,  toluidine,  and  others  pos- 
sessing less  importance.  The  acids  include 
acetic  and  rosahc,  among  others,  but  the 
principal  acid  is  carbolic  or  phenic 

The  first  products  from  the  distillation 
of  the  tar  are  gases,  then  follow  water 
and  ammoniacal  salts,  with  black  oily 
matter.  As  the  process  continues,  the 
proportion  of  watery  producte  de- 
creases and  that  of  oil  increases.  The 
producte  become  heavier  than  water  when 
from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  quantity  has  passed  over  in  the 
form  of  hght  oiL  It  mtist  be  remembered 
that  as  the  light  oils  disappear  from  the 
still,  this  remaining  substences  become 
more  fixed,  and  a  higher  temperature  is 
required  for  heavier  oils.  As  the  producte 
increase  in  density,  creosote,  or  "dead 
oil,"  appears,  naphthaline  and  other  solid 
products  then  become  abundant,  and  the 
oil  assumes  a  viscid  state;  the  final  resi- 
due constitutes  asphalte  if  the  distillation 
be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent 

The  light  oils  on  rectification  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  still  greater  portion 
of  heavy  oil  and  crude  naphtha.  The 
heavy  oils  contain  a  number  of  hydrocar- 
bons of  high  boiling  point  If  the  crudb 
naphtha  be  agiteted,  the  supematanc 
liquid  on  rectification  gives  rise  to  highly 
rectified  naphtha,  containing  at  least  4  or 
5  oils,  with  specific  gravities  ranging  from 
.860  to  .890,  and  with  boiling  points  from 
149°  to  392°  Fahr.  The  watery  liquids 
produced  in  the  condenser  during  the 
manufacture  of  gas  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  by  a  process  of  concentrating, 
crystallizing,  and  sublimating  the  crystals. 

At  the  Ardsley  Works,  the  retorts  are 
50  in  number,  and  of  an  oval  form.  They 
are  arranged  in  2  sete  of  25  each.  Each 
retort  weighs  about  2|  or  3  tons,  and 
contains  from  10  to  15  cwt  of  coaL  The 
crude  oil  from  the  retorte  is  pumped  into 
the  stills,  3  in  nvmiber,  each  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,500  gallons.  A  small  fire  is 
placed  under  the  stills,  but  the  chief  part 
of  the  heat  is  communicated  to  the  body 
of  the  oil  by  means  of  superheated  steam 
in  a  wrought-iron  pipe  entering  the  top 
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of  the  still  and  carried  nearlj  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  forms  a  coil,  which  is 
perforated  with  small  holes;  steam  is  thus 
blown  into  the  body  of  the  oiL  The 
amount  of  water  introduced  into  the  oil 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  in- 
considerable, and  is  readily  separated. 
The  distiUed  oil  is  collected  in  a  tank 
from  a  coil  laid  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water 
in  the  usual  way. — Mechanics'  Magcuine. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  MASONfil  AND  MORTAE. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Spiller, 
F.  C.  S.,  read  before  the  lastmeeting  of  the 
British  Association,  says  :  A  more  than 
antiquarian  interest  attaches  to  the  re- 
mains of  Soman  constructive  works  in 
England,  as  they  appear  to  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  better  than  the 
Norman  and  medieeval  monuments  of  a 
later  period.  The  walls  of  the  Gastrum 
of  Burgh,  Suffolk,  are  of  rubble  masonry, 
6  feet  wick,  faced  with  flints  and  layers  of 
red  tiles.  The  stones  are  large,  and  the 
mortar  reddened  by  pounded  brick.  Al- 
though ttie  structure  is  estimated  to  be 
1,500  years  old,  one  wall,  with  a  gate  in 
the  centre,  is  still  perfect  throughout  its 
length — 650  feet.  The  following  chemical 
points  are  discussed: 

1st.  To  what  extent  the  hydrate  of  lime 
becomes  recarbonated  by  exposure  to  air? 

2d.  What  is  the  physical  candition  of 
the  carbonate  so  produced  ?  and 

3d.  Whether  in  this  long  interval  the 
silica  and  lime  can  directly  unite  with 
each  other  ? 

Different  views  on  this  subject  have 
been  advanced,  the  prevailing  opinion  un- 
doubtedly being  that  the  lime  never  be- 
comes thoroughly  recarbonated,  but  stops 
short  at  a  point  when  a  definite  combina- 
tion of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed;  and,  secondly,  that  lime  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  attacking  sand 
and  other  forms  of  insoluble  silica  by 
long  contact  at  the  common  temperature. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  are,  that 
the  lime  and  carbonic  acid  are  invariably 
united  in  monatomic  proportions,  as  in 
the  original  limestone  rock;  and  that  there 


ally  combined  with  the  lime  has  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  during  this  process  of 
recarbonation;  and,  this  stage  passed,  the 
amorphous  carbonate  of  lune  seems  to 
have  become  gradually  transformed  by 
the  joint  agency  of  water  and  carbonic 
acidmto  more  or  less  perfectly  crystallized 
deposits  or  concretions,  by  virtue  of  which 
its  binding  properties  must  have  been 
very  considerably  augmented. 

Analysis  of  the  Boman  mortar  and  of 
the  red  bricks,  or  tiles,  gave  the  following 
results: 

Boman  Mortar  from  &  E,  Tower,  Burgh. 

I. 

Sand 54.50 

Soluble  silica 0.40 

Bed  brick  with  some  unbumt  day  18.00 

Carbonate  of  lime 25.75* 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.15 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 0.08 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.05 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron traces 

Wood  charcoal traces 

Water,  chiefly  hygroscopic 0.92 

99.85 
Samples  of  Burgh  Mortar. 

n.    nL    IV. 

Sand  and  brick,  with  ) 

a    little    unbumt  [-72.3     7L4     67.0 

chiy I 

Carbonate    of    lime, )  or  it     no  a      qo  n 

etc  (bydifference)  f  ^^'^     ^^"^      ^'^ 

Samples  IL  and  EEL  taken  from  the 
south  wall  Specimen  lY.  from  the  north 
wall 

Red  Brick  or  Tile  from  8.  E.  Tower,  Burgh. 

SiUca 72.7 

Alumina 14.0 

Peroxide  of  iron 10.0 

Lime 2.1 

Magnesia traces 

Oxide  of  manganese traces 

Loss. 1.2 

100.0 


j^TEEIL-HEADED  Bails.— The  Montour 
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BON  STEAMSHIPS  AKD  HOW  TO  BUHJ)  THEM. 

The  dajs  of  wooden  hulls  and  sailing 
▼easels  are  nnmbered.  The  iron  hul^ 
prOTcrly  constructed,  outlasts,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  wooden  hulls — ^the  first  iron 
ships,  if  not  running  to-day,  were  only 
broken  np  because  they  were  too  old- 
&shioned.  The  iron  hull  greatly  in- 
creases strength,  durability,  carrying 
room,  and  capacity  for  fine  lines,  heavy 
enginery,  and  consequent  high  speed, 
with  a  giTen  displacement.  And  regu- 
luitj  of  arriTal  and  departure,  and  the 
conaeqnent  economical  regulation  of  all 
associated  businesa  transactions,  have ' 
rendered  steamships  preferable  to  sailing 
ships,  eTen  to  carry  coal,  which  of  all 
fre^hts  can  afford  to  wait  Wind  costs 
nothing,  bat  time  is  money,  and  steam 
and  time,  like  power  and  heat,  are  con- 
Tertible  terms.  Few  if  any  sailing  or 
wooden  vessels  are  building  in  Great 
Britain,  and  our  leading  constructors  and 
merchants  admit  that  iron  steamship 
building  must  be  the  leading  feature  in 
the  resurrection  of  our  ocean  supremacy. 

The  history  of  iron  ship-building  m 
Great  Britain  is  full  of  instniction,  and  if 
our  builders  are  wise,  they  will  profit,  not 
onhr  by  the  mistakes,  but  by  me  talent 
and  experience  of  European  constructors. 
The  early  iron  ships  were  well  bmlt,  of 
plentiful  and  good  material,  but  not  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  it,  and  many  of 
them  are  running  to-day.  Their  wonder- 
ful endurance  in  sea-ways  and  on  lea- 
shores  is  proverbiaL  Afterwards  the  busi- 
ness was  overdone,  just  as  locomotive 
boilding  was  in  this  coimtry  a  few  years 
ago,  and  as  a  result  cheap  and  bad  work; 
Boyal  Charters  and  Connattghta  were  put 
afloat  to  the  peril  of  money  as  well  as  life.  I 
And  at  last  science  came  to  the  rescue; 
less  material  is  so  placed  as  to  insure  i 
greater  strength,  and  people  are  begin- 1 
ning  to  pay  good  prices  and  to  get  good  1 
work  out  of  goodshipa    The  successful, 


another  decade  than  to  lower  the  standard 
of  American  work. 

And  still  greater  reforms  and  improve- 
ments must  be  introduced.  Thick  plates 
and  costly  material,  piled  into  places 
where  they  cannot  work,  must  be  aban- 
doned. A  rib  placed  where  it  can  receive 
a  maximum  strain,  costs  no  more  than  a 
rib  placed  where  it  is  merely  dead  weight. 
A  ship  is  primarily  a  beam.  As  a  beam 
it  receives  every  strain  of  the  sea.  Now, 
a  bridge  or  any  girder  made  up  of  a  thin, 
light  web,  nmning  from  end  to  end,  and 
great  vertical  parts  without  longitudinal 
connection,  would  hardly  sustain  itself. 
Yet  a  ship  so  constructed  is  expected  to 
hold  up  the  enormous  weight  of  its  un- 
supported ends  every  time  they  overhang 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  of  its  partially 
supported  middle  every  time  the  ends  are 
boned  in  the  waves — a  constant  and 
powerful  vertical  and  lateral  strain  upon 
every  joint  in  the  hull.  The  great  strain 
on  a  snip  is  the  perpetual  pulling  apart 
and  shutting  together  of  its  bottom  and 
deck  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  yet 
the  greater  number  of  iron  ships  have 
been  built  without  sufficiently  strong  bot- 
toms and  without  any  top  strengui  ex- 
cept their  sides.  Many  snips  have  first 
broken  apart  at  the  top  sides  and  then 
gone  to  pieces.  Heavy,  continuous  iron 
decks  along  the  sides  have  partially  reme- 
died this  evil.  But  the  grand  reform  in 
this  direction  is  to  moke  the  frames,  the 
ribs  of  the  vessel,  longitudinal  instead  of 
vertical  Now,  they  are  chiefly  studs 
upon  which  to  nail  tiie  siding.  By  mak- 
ing them  continuous  tiom.  end  to  end, 
they  perform  every  present  function  and 
add  tieir  enormous  strength  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  strain.  Some  genius 
has  objected  to  the  longitudinal  nb  sys- 
tem because  the  ribs  of  fishes  are  verticaL 
But  while  the  rolling  top  of  the  sea  forms 
a  constantly  varying  support  for  a  ship,  a 
fish  swims  in  a  imiform  medium  wat 
would  not  bend  a  reed — ^not  on  the  water. 
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PKESERVLXG  TIMBER. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  timber 
lies  in  the  fermentation  or  decomposition 
of  the  albuminous  matter  contained 
therein.  This  matter  maj  be  neutralized 
by  chemical  agencies,  as  by  the  well- 
known  processes  of  Bumettizing,  Creosot- 
ing,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  coagulated  and 
destroyed  hj  heat,  which  sSso  hardens 
the  wood.  The  charring  plan  is,  however, 
for  obvious  reasons  inapplicable  for  gene- 
ral use.  The  albumen  may  also  be  ex- 
pelled or  nullified  by  thoroughly  steam- 
mg  the  wood. 

Says  the  "  American  Artisan  " :  TThere 
time  can  be  allowed  therefor,  it  will  be 
found  quite  efficacious,  and  more  econom- 
ical, to  saw  the  timber  to  sizes  but  little 
larger  than  those  to  which  it  is  to  be 
wrought,  and  then  place  it,  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  in  a  stream  or  pond,  where 
the  water  will  gradually  dissolve  and 
wash  away  the  mtrogenized  or  albumin- 
ous substiuices.  The  wood  must  then  be 
thoroughly  dried  slowly,  as  a  too  speedy 
expulsion  of  the  moisture  would  be  apt 
to  induce  checking;  the  ordinary  method 
of  pihng  the  stuff  is,  however,  sufficient, 
the  pieces  of  timber  being  kept  at  slight 
distances  from  each  by  suitable  interven- 
ing strips,  and  the  whole,  when  possible, 
protected  from  the  sun  and  from  strong 
currents  of  air.  Inasmuch  as  the  mois- 
ture will  pass  off  less  readily  as  the  pores 
at  the  Bur&ce  of  the  wood  become  dosed 
by  drying,  it  is  well  to  complete  the  sea- 
soning system  by  a  process  of  kiln-drying, 
which  at  this  stage  will  not  check  the 
timber. 

The  method  of  creosoting  timber, 
which  was  lately  invented  by  Professor 
Seeley,  of  New  York,  consists  of  subject- 
ing the  wood  to  be  saturated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  230°,  while  in  a  bath 
of  creosote  oil,  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
expel  all  the  moisture,  and  to  coagulate 
the  albuminous    matters  of   the    wood. 


which  has  been  in  use  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  for  many  years  (and  ex- 
perience has  demostrated  that  creosoted 
timber  is  still  sound  after  being  in  use 
more  than  22  years),  and  is  much  more 
simple  in  its  application,  and  conse- 
quently more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious uian  the  English  process. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  is  the 
very  important  one  that  green  wood  can 
be  treated  as  successfully  as  dry.  The 
apparatus  for  creosoting,  which  has 
already  been  shipped  to  the  Flats,  and  is 
now  being  erected  on  the  dikes  of  the 
canal,  was  built  in  this  city,  and  consists 
of  a  cylinder  46  feet  long  and  8  feet 
diameter,  with  a  steam  coil  in  the 
bottom  and  a  movable  head.  The  cylin- 
der rests  upon  substantial  timbers,  and 
when  the  head  is  removed  the  lumber  is 
run  into  the  tank  upon  trucks.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  2  receiving  tanks  for  oil, 
each  15  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high, 
with  engine  and  boiler,  connecting  pipe, 
pumps,  etc. 

It  is  expected  that  this  process  will  be 
applied  to  the  timber  to  be  used  in  the 
government  works  about  to  be  begun  at 
Toledo.  Mr.  Felton  has  also  similar 
works  now  in  successful  operation  at 
Chicago  for  treating  railroad  ties  and 
dock  timber. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Bailroad  Company  are  preserving  all  their 
sleepers.  They  have  at  the  Aurora  shops 
a  tank  of  boiler  iron  10  feet  square  and 
7  feet  deep.  This  is  filled  with  ties 
and  closed  with  a  tight  cover,  when  cax- 
bolic  acid  sufficient  to  cover  them  is  let 
in,  and  raised  to  a  temperature  of  245* 
by  the  application  of  steam.  Here  the 
ties  remam  for  30  hours,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  are  thoroughly  permeated 
with  the  carbolic  acid  and  become  as 
black  as  charcoaL 

As  to  the  duration  of  creosoted  sleepers, 
the  "  Railway  News  "  says  :  According  to 
experiments  and  accurate   records  kept 
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ing  over  the  German  lines,  which  hare 
fornished  the  above  results,  ia  the  real 
oanse  of  the  sleepers  lasting  so  long. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  upon  our 
heavily  worked  railways  they  do  not 
enjoy  so  long  a  life,  but  succumb,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  wear  and  tear 
in  about  half  the  time,  and  in  many  in- 
stances much  sooner. 


nqum  fpel-dobseits  ststem. 

SEBTTIiT    OF    EXFEBIUEirrS    OIT    THE    STEAUXB 
BETBIEVEB. 

This  system  of  burning  liquid  fuel  un- 
der boilers,  says  the  "  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine," is  extremely  simple  in  its  details; 
it  consists  of  a  generator,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  portable  vertical  boiler, 
in  which  the  creosote  is  vaporized  under  a 
pressure  of  from  35  pounds  to  40  pounds 
(932"),  the  vapor  being  led  through  a 
pipe  to  the  funuiGe  of  the  steam  boiler, 
under  which  it  is  burned  in  jets. 

In  the  trial  of  this  system  on  the  steam- 
er Retriever,  of  90  nominal  horse  power 
and  500  tons  burden,  there  were  2  of  these 
generators,  which  were  placed  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  against  the  boiler  casing,  the 
pipes  being  carried  down  from  them  to 
the  boiler  furnaces.  The  creosote  is 
pumped  into  the  generator,  a  shovelful 
of  live  coal  is  placed  under  it,  and  as 
soon  as  the  vapor  begins  to  distil  over, 
it  passes  down  a  pipe  into  the  fur- 
nace of  the  generator.  There  it  issues 
from  perforations  in  the  pipe,  and  contin- 
ues tiiG  duty  commenced  by  the  coal, 
and  supplies  the  vapor  to  the  boiler  fur- 
nace. 

The  adaptation  of  the  coal  furnace  of  the 
Retriever  to  the  purpose  of  burning  liquid 
fuel  was  effected  by  removing  the  furnace 
bars  and  filling  the  ash-pit  with  two  lay- 
ers of  perforated  fire-bricks.  The  appara- 
tus is  more  folly  described  in  "  TlngineOT- 
ing"  as  follows :  About  3  inches  above  the 
floor  of  each  ash-pit  is  placad  an  iron  plate, 
which  extends  the  full  length  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  is  curved  slightly  upwards  at 
the  inner  end,  where  it  projects  into  the 
return  box.  At  a  distance  of  3  inches 
above  this  plate  is  placed  another  shorter 

Elate,  this  latter  being  perforated,  and 
eing  covered  with  a  layer  of  fire-bricks 
placed  loosely  on  it  At  the  front  end  the 
space  between  the  2  plates  is  closed  by  per- 


forated bricks,  which  admit  a  certain  supply 
of  air,  and  at  the  iimer  end  it  is  blocked 
up  altogether,  so  that  any  air  entering 
throT^h  the  perforated  bricks  just  men- 
tioned cam  only  find  its  way  into  the  fur- 
nace by  rising  through  the  perforations  in 
the  upper  plate  and  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  layer  of  bricks  by  which  that 
plate  is  covered.  The  air  passing  in  be- 
tween the  lower  plate  and  the  bottom  of 
the  ash-pit  is  conducted  right  through 
into  the  return  box  for  the  supply  of  the 
jets  of  vapor  placed  there,  and  tiie  amount 
thus  admitted  is  regulated  by  closing  the 
front  of  the  opening  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  branch  pipe  led  into  each  furnace 
makes  a  single  long  convolution  just 
above  the  layer  of  bricks  already  men- 
tioned, and  tiien  returns  to  the  firont  of 
the  boiler,  and  is  connected  to  another 
pipe  which  is  provided  to  discharge  any 
creosote,  ete.,  which  may  condense  in  the 
pipes.  Each  pipe  is  provided  with  inde- 
pendent inlet  and  discharge  cocks.  Each 
of  the  pipes  in  the  furnace  is  pierced  with 
4  holes  rather  more  than  -^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  pipe  carried  transverse- 
ly through  the  return  box  is  pierced  with 
8  similar  holes,  these  being  placed,  2 
opposite  the  end  of  each  furnace,  and  1 
over  each  of  the  water  bridges  between 
the  furnaces.  The  boiler  is  thus  heated 
by  20  jets  altogether,  of  which  the  set  of 
8  in  the  return  box,  or  each  set  of  4  in  the 
furnaces,  can  be  worked  independently. 
When  the  Vapor  is  first  turned  into  the 
pipes  aportion  otitis  of  course  condensed, 
and  this  portion  is  blown  off  through 
the  discharge  pipe  already  mentioned. 
As  soon  as  Uie  pipes  become  heated  the 
discharge  cock  is  clo^d,  and  it  is  after- 
wards only  opened  occasionally  to  get 
rid  of  any  liquid  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  pipes. 

During  the  preliminary  trip  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  steam  was  maintamed  at  the 
usual  working  pressure,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  vessd  made  1  knot  more  per  hour 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
with  coaL    The  consumption  of  creosote 

i  was  between  35  and  40  gallons  per  hour, 
as  against  "8  cwt.  of  coal,  and  considering 
that  the  present  price  of  creosote  is  only 
about  1  penny  per  gallon,  a  great  sav- 
ing was  apparent. 

I  The  official  report  of  Dr.  Paul  on  a  sub- 
sequent  trial  trip,  contains  the  following 
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foots:  The  doration  of  the  trip  was  4 
hours  and  35  minutes.  The  oil  weighed 
10.5  pounds  per  gallon;  the  weight  of  oil 
consumed  was  2,416.4  pounds  or  1.078 
tons,  the  average  rate  bemg  527.6  pounds 
(=  50.25  gallons)  per  hour.  Experi- 
ments on  the  rate  of  vaporization  of 
<water  showed  the  rate  to  be  12.3  pounds 
heated  from  60°,  and  converted  into 
steam  at  212°  per  pound  of  oiL  During  the 
trial  very  little  smoke  was  produced,  and 
during  great  part  of  the  time  none  at  aU. 
The  temperature  of  the  furnace  gas  pass- 
ing into  the  funnel  ranged  from  250°  to 
850°  C.  (=482°  to  662°  Fahr.),  or,  on 
the  average,  about  572°  Pahr.,  and,  as  the 
external  atmospheric  temperature  was 
about  50°  Fahr.,  the  waste  of  heat  in  the 
discharge  gases  corresponded  to  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  to  522°  Fahr. 
above  that  of  the  air  consiuned  in  feeding 
the  furnaces. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some 
approximative  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
wMch  the  result  obtained  in  this  practi- 
cal trial  corresponds  with  the  actual 
evaporative  power  of  the  material  used. 
Dr.  Paul  calculated  theoretically  the 
amoimt  of  heat  it  is  capable  of  generating, 
and  the  maximum  enect  to  be  expected 
from  its  application  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  obtaining  in  practice.  So  far 
as  the  chemical  nature  of  dead  oil  is 
known,  it  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances— such  as  phenol  and  cressol, 
which  contain,  besides  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, some  oxvgen,  together  with  a  vai'iety 
of  hydrocarbons,  such  as  naphthaline, 
xylol,  cumol,  cymol,  and  perhaps  others. 
According  to  me  chemical  composition  of 
these  substances,  and  on  the  assumption 
that  the  combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen 
they  contain  will  generate  when  burnt 
witJa  just  sufficient  air  for  perfect  combus- 
tion, quantities  of  heat  srmcient  for  con- 
verting respectively  11.359  pounds,  and 
41.895  pounds  of  water  at  60°  into  steam 
at  212°  Fahr.  for  each  povmd  of  carbon 
or  hydrogen  burnt,  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  heat  rendered  latent  by  the 
vaporization  of  the  water  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  for 
the  waste  of  heat  due  to  the  furnace  gas 
being  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  600° 
Fahr.  above  that  of  the  air  supplied  to 
the  furnace  for  combustion,  the  weoreti- 
cal  evaporative  powers  of  these  substances, 
and  the  evaporative  duty  they  are  capa- 


ble of  effecting  will  be  as  follows  for  1 
pound  weigh ii  of  each: 

^bcporaliiwpotcer.        Rxqxnvtivt  cbOy. 

U).  of  uxUer  at  tb.  qf  uxUar  at 

'il2°  Fahr.  60f  Fbkr. 

Phenol 12.2437 10.5025 

Cressol 13.0096 11.1632 

Naphthaline.  15.4635 13.2676 

Xylol 16.5866 142416 

Cumol 16.7838 144126 

Cymol 16.9422 145500 

The  result  thus  arrived  at  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds  presents  a  veir^  striking  ap- 
proximation to  that  obtained  on  the 
practical  trial  on  board  the  Retriever  on 
October  23d,  viz.,  12.356  pounds  for  the 
evaporative  duty,  which  is  only  .667  less 
tlum  the  maximum  duty  indicated  by  cal- 
culation. If  it  be  correct  to  regard  the 
composition  of  dead  oil  as  represented 
above,  this  approximation  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  results  would  indi- 
cate that  the  application  of  liquid  fuel, 
according  to  Messrs.  Dorsett  and  Blythe's 
system,  insures  not  only  a  very  perfect 
combustion  of  the  oil,  but  also  a  very  full 
utilization  of  the  heat  generated.  The 
very  small  amount  of  smoke  produced 
during  the  trial  would  involve  some  waste 
of  heat,  and  would  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  results; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
trial  the  average  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace gas  discharged  mto  the  funnel  was 
only  572°  Fahr.,  or  522°  Fahr.  above  that 
of  the  air  supply,  while  in  the  calculated 
result  it  is  taken  as  being  600°  Fahr. 
above  the  air  supply;  so  that  in  the  prao- 
tical  trial  there  was  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  application  of  the  heat  gener- 
ated than  has  been  assumed  in  the  calcu- 
lation. 

A  BtUl  further  economy  of  the  heat 
generated  might  be  effected  by  heating 
the  air  supplied  to  the  furnaces  by 
the  waste  heat  passing  away  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  way  the 
combustion  might  be  regulated  and  ren- 
dered so  perfect  that  there  would  not  be 
any  waste  of  heat  arising  from  smoke. 
These  considerations  lead  to  and  jus- 
tify the  presumption  that  when  the  various 
appliances  for  burning  liquid  fuel  accord- 
ing to  this  system  shall  have  beei>  more 
thoroughly  perfected  and  adapted  to  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  steam 
navigation,  an  evaporative   duty  of  13 
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pounds  per  i>oand  of  oil  burnt  may  be 
realized. 

Bnt  having  regard  only  to  the  result 
actaaUj  obtained  at  present,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  evaporative  duty  realized  in 
the  trial  is  about  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  ordinarily  obtained  with  an 
equal  weight  of  coal  in  steam  vessels — 
that  is  to  say,  a  duty  of  about  7  pounds 
per  pound  of  coal  consumed.  Therefore 
the  weight  of  oil  required  to  fuel  a  vessel 
would  be  only  one-half  that  required  of 
coal,  or  the  weight  of  fuel  to  be  carried 
wotdd  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  when 
coal  is  used.  Then  taking  the  ton  of  coal 
as  stowed  on  board  a  vessel  to  occupy  43 
cubic  feet  and  the  ton  of  oil  as  occupying 
34  cubic  feet,  the  quantity  of  oil  equiva- 
lent to  1  ton  of  coal,  would  occupy  only 
17  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  saving  in  stow- 
age space  would  amount  to  60.4  per  cent, 
of  the  space  required  for  coaL 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  m  GEB- 
MANT. 

BT  M.  8.  BXDTZ,  0.  B. 
Thuiilated  tnm  "  Ameta  du  Oinit  CM." 

From  the  date  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  where  for  the  first  time 
they  saw  German  locomotives,  the  atten- 
tion of  French  engineers  has  been  awak- 
ened and  drawn  towards  a  particular 
class  of  these  engines.  Since  then  the 
Germans  have  made  further  progress,  as 
the  Exhibition  of  1867  has  proved,  in 
showing  us  a  series  of  locomotives,  the 
elegance  and  finish  of  which  excited  gen- 
eral remark.  The  general  design  of  these 
machines  has  been  sufficiently  described 
by  Mons.  Jules  Gtiudry,  engineer  of  the 
Eastern  Railway,  in  the  Studi&t  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1867,  where  our  readers  can 
find  fall  accounts  of  them.  What  we  now 
propose  to  consider  are  certain  new  dis- 
positions and  details,  which  constitute  a 
real  progress;  and  in  this  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  a  report  read  by  Mons.  De 
Leoben,  in  a  reunion  of  the  engineers  of 
the  disbrict  of  Stettin. 

The  Cterman  engineers  have  labored  to 
reduce  the  construction  of  locomotives  to 
the  utmost  simplicity,  especially  the 
mechanism  for  the  distribution  of  steam. 
From  this  has  resulted  a  general  disuse 
of  separate  expansion  valves.  On  the 
other  side,  there  has  been  a  disposition 


to  make  new  trials  of  balanced  valves; 
the  results  of  which  appear  veiy  satis- 
factory. 

The  application  of  the  simple  link  of 
Stephenson  has  become  general;  except- 
ing some  cases  in  which  Allan's  straight 
link  is  used.  But  still  the  valve  gear  of 
Heusinger  de  Waldegg  is  often  used.  In 
this  the  link  is  worked  on  a  fixed  centre 
by  one  eccentric;  and  the  lead  is  taken 
from  the  cross-head.  The  two  first  pro- 
duce by  a  single  valve  with  sufficient  lap, 
a  variable  expansion  that  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  the 
screw  for  the  simple  reversing  lever  and 
catch-plate.  A  screw,  one-half  which  is 
right  and  the  other  half  left,  is  used.  The 
right  part  works  in  a  fixed  nut,  so  that 
the  screw  advances  as  it  turns;  and  the 
left  part  works  in  a  nut  to  which  the  revers- 
ing rod  is  jointed,  so  that  this  nut  travels 
twice  as  fast  as  it  would  if  a  single  screw 
of  the  same  pitch  were  used.  Four  tvu^s 
of  the  screw  are  sufficient  to  reverse  an 
ordinary  engine. 

For  feeding,  the  injector  is  more  and 
more  superseding  piunps,  even  independ- 
ent steam  pumps.  Its  advantages  are 
that  it  works  with  certainty,  and  needs  no 
repairs.  Herr  Erauss,  constructor,  of 
Munich,  has  reduced  this  instrument  to 
extreme  simpHcity.  The  vmteir  flows  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  tank  into  the  boiler. 
There  is  no  movable  cone  to  regulate  the 
influx  of  water;  nor  is  there  any  movable 
coned  needle  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
steam.  The  steam  nozzle  enters  the 
water  chamber,  and  bends  into  centre 
hne  at  the  point  best  for  general  work- 
ing, and  thus  the  whole  instrument  is 
soUd;  all  its  parts  are  immovable,  and 
there  cannot  be  derangement  from  wear 
of  packing,  or  other  dehcate  and  costly 
adjuncts  of  the  original  injector.  It  is 
screwed  into  the  fire-box  benind,  and  the 
water  is  spread  around  by  the  flat  disc 
check  valve  inside,  so  that  it  does  not 
flow  against  the  fire-box  plate.  A  cock 
dose  behind  the  water  chamber  shuts  off 
and  regulates  the  flow  of  water;  and  a 
stop  valve  at  the  boiler  regulates  the  ad- 
mission of  steam,  and  the  instrument  it- 
self is  almost  as  simple  as  a  cock.  To 
start  it  the  water  cock  is  first  opened,  and 
then  the  steam  is  admitted  gradually, 
after  which  the  admission  of  water  and 
steam  can  be  regulated  as  required  by  the 
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cock  and  steam  valve.  Bat  it  will  not 
draw  up  the  water;  the  tank  must  be 
above  the  level  of  the  injector,  so  that  the 
water  will  flow  in  by  gravitation.  The 
usual  place  for  the  injector  is  under  the 
foot-plate. 

It  remains  to  observed  that  the  modifi- 
cation of  Herr  Elrauss'  permits  of  feed- 
ing with  hot  water,  an  advantage  which 
the  first  injectors  rendered  impossible.* 

As  to  the  boiler,  the  junction  of  the  bar- 
rel with  the  fire-box.  shell,  formerly  made 
by  an  angle  iron  ring,  is  now  made  directly, 
as  making  the  surest  and  tightest  union. 
For  this  purpose  the  front  plate  of  the 
fire-box  shell  is  flanged  to  receive  the  bar- 
reL  The  flanges  are  sharply  turned.  To 
provide  ample  steam  room,  and  to  facih- 
tate  the  cleaning  of  the  crown  sheet,  the 
outer  crown  is  raised  12  to  16  inches  above 
the  barrel. 

The  pressure  is  generally  8J  atmos- 
pheres, sometimes  10  atmospheres,  on  the 
gauge.  It  is  subjected  to  severe  super- 
vision, by  the  aid  of  special  manometers 
which  show  exactly  how  high  the  pressure 
has  been.  The  manometers  are  patented 
by  Herr  Sammann,  an  engineer  of  Bres- 
latt,  and  manufactured  by  Grutzmacher 
&  Bock,  of  Magdebourg. 

In  the  construction  of  fireboxes  only 
copper  plates  are  now  used.  Iron  fire- 
boxes are  completely  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  inconveniences  they 
involve.  These  inconveniences,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  avoided  by  using  cast- 
steel  plates,  which  might  bear  the  pressure 
better;  but  the  trials  made  have  given 
results  that  are  but  little  satisfactory. 
The  inequality  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  plates,  which  are  too  hard  and  brit- 
tle or  too  soft,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  success,  several  German  and 
Austrian  companies,  for  the  sake  of  di- 
minishing the  we^ht  of  their  engines, 
persist  in  using  cast-steel  plates  for  the 
construction  of  boilera 

The  iron  boilers  are  made  of  plates  .45 
minimnm  and  .(ii  inch  ma^cininTn  thiclr- 


pressures    above    8^    atmospheres    the 
lengthwise  joints  are  double  riveted. 

The  staying  of  the  firebox,  espedallj 
the  crown  of  it,  merits  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. Besides  the  ordinary  stays  of  the 
crown,  there  are  4  rods  which  link  toge- 
ther the  front  and  back  plates,  and  8  lon^ 
rods  from  the  back  plate  to  the  smoke- 
box  plate.  This  mode  of  staying  has  al- 
ways given  perfect  security,  and  never 
needed  repairing. 

The  use  of  hollow  stays  for  the  sides 
of  the  firebox  has  given  excellent  results, 
and  is  becoming  general  The  perfora- 
tion is  an  easy  and  sure  means  to  detect 
the  rupture  of  stays,  and  generally  gives 
warning  of  decay  before  it  results  in  rup- 
ture. To  provide  for  cases  of  rupture,  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  holes  at  the  inner 
ends,  so  that  steam  or  water  may  not 
enter  the  firebox,  and  extinguish  or  slack- 
en the  fire. 

In  putting  into  practice  this  idea  of  per- 
forating the  stays,  some  difficulties  were 
met,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  drilling  of 
very  small  holes,  .12  to  .2  inches  diame- 
ter, and  the  whole  length  of  the  stays: 
but  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  was 
found  in  a  machine  which  drilled  from 
the  ends  to  the  centre,  thus  shortening 
the  drills,  and  also  shortening  the  time 
necessary  for  the  work.  The  stay  is  held 
in  a  hollow  arbor  between  the  two  drills; 
the  arbor  turning  380  times  per  minute, 
while  the  drUls  tiirn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection 680  times,  making  a  total  speed 
of  1,060  turns  per  minute  for  the  drilling. 
With  this  machine  a  man  drills  70  to  80 
stays  per  day.  The  machine  consists  of 
a  lathe  bed,  on  which  the  bearing  of  cen- 
tral arbor  is  fixed,  and  the  two  drilling 
arbors  are  made  to  traverse  by  a  right- 
and-left  screw. 

Another  convenient  tool  is  used  to  cat 
off  the  ends  of  the  stays  after  they  are 
screwed  in.  It  has  two  cutting  knives  or 
chisels,  one  of  them  fixed,  the  other 
moved  up  to  its  work  by  a  screw.  A 
washer  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  stay,  to 
determine  the  lenoih:  the  tool  is  than  nni 
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BOW  much  used.  These  tabes  have  thns 
ha  given  good  results.  Their  oatside 
diameter  is  from  1.28  to  2.08  inohea  The 
joints  at  the  tube  plates  require  always 
great  cture.  Several  trials  of  cast-steel 
tubes  have  given  equally  good  results, 
and  they  allow  a  reduced  thickness. 

The  wheels  are  generally  of  wrought- 
iron,  in  one  piece,  with  the  boss  and 
counterweight.  The  tires  are  of  cast-steel. 
Notwithstanding  several  cases  of  rupture 
daring  the  extreme  colds  of  winter,  the 
resalto  of  cast-steel  tires,  in  durability 
and  economy,  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
The  use  of  steel  less  hard  and  brittle,  in 
cold  climates,  will  certainly  prevent  rap- 
torea 

The  forgoes  of  Borsi^,  at  Berlin,  have  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  Germany  for 
the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  wheels. 
And  so  with  the  steel  tires  from  the 
Works  of  Krupp,  at  Essen,  which  have 
famished  enormous  quantities  for  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Disc  wheels  with  circular  corrugations 
are  frequently  used  on  tenders.  They 
are  of  cast-steel,  in  one  piece,  tire  includ- 
ed. They  have  certain  advantages  as 
compared  with  other  wheels.  They  are 
made  by  ^e  Company  of  Mines  and  Steels 
of  Bochum  in  Westphalia. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  these 
wheels,  like  those  with  steel  tires,  have 
inconveniences  as  well  as  advantages.  It 
is  necessaiy  to  true  the  tires  or  rims  that 
have  lost  their  shape.  To  do  this,  instead 
of  turning  them,  the  Cologne  and  Minden 
BaOway  Company  use  grindstones.  The 
wheels  are  put  in  a  lathe,  and  made  to 
turn  slowly,  about  once  per  minute,  while 
a  grindstone  turns  against  the  rim  about 
5Wi  to  800  times  per  minute,  according 
to  its  diameter:  500  turns  for  a  diameter 
of  25  to  30  inches.  The  stones  are  coarse- 
grained, about  4  inches  thick.  They  work 
best  dry;  but  when  used  dry,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  health  of  the  men,  to  use  a 
fan  to  blow  away  the  dust. 

The  axles  of  the  German  engines  are 
aQ  of  cast  steel;  so  are  the  connecting- 
rods,  and  generally  the  coupling-rods, 
and  also  the  other  chief  parts,  as  the 
engines  of  Borsig  have  sho^vn  us.  Steel 
allows  great  reduction  of  dimensions,  and 
(he  attainment  of  extreme  lightness — an 
essential  condition,  especially  for  high- 
speed passenger  engines. 

llie     pistons    are    of    wrooght-iron. 


forged  on  the  Swedish  system,  often  in 
one  piece  with  the  piston-rod.  Two  pack- 
ing rings  are  ased,  sometimes  of  cast- 
iron,  sometimes  bronze.  A  counter  pis- 
ton-rod (contre-tige)  is  frequently  used. 
GThese  counter-rods  are  sometimes  of 
cast-steel,  and  forged  solid  with  the  pis- 
ton. 

The  speed  of  pistons  varies  between 
6.4  and  8.8  inches  per  second.  Though 
this  speed  is  far  from  the  maximum,  it  is 
rarely  exceeded  up  to  this  time. 

The  question  of  the  lubrication  of 
valves,  also  of  pistons,  has  much  occupied 
engineers ;  and  has  been  practically 
solved  by  the  system  of  KeaLer.  This 
system,  which  works  automatically,  and 
very  regularly,  is  applicable  to  many 
uses,  and  appears  to  save  a  third  of  the 
oil,  while  it  insures  abundant  lubrica- 
tion. 

The  diameter  of  steam  cylinders  is 
from  13  to  20  inchea  The  length  of 
stroke  is  from  20  to  25  inches,  and  rarely 
attains  to  28  inches.  On  these  dimen- 
sions, that  is,  on  the  volume  of  steam 
used  in  a  given  time,  depends  the  force 
of  the  engine.  Very  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  cylinders,  relatively  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  that  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  quantity  of  steam  to 
be  used,  is  tibe  heating  surface  which 
produces  the  steam.  The  surface  is 
made  as  large  as  possible,  and  varies  be- 
tween 914  and  1,882  square  feet  of  which 
i^^  to  i>7  is  fire  box  surftice. 

The  grate  surface,  g^erally  arranged 
for  common  coal,  is  equal  to  from  -j^ 
to  ^  of  the  heating  surface.  For  wood 
the  grate  siirface  is  still  larger. 

Among  the  numerous  inventions  to 
bum  smoke,  that  of  Tembrink-Bonnet 
has  had  many  applications ;  and  has 
given  good  results,  especially  when  the 
feed-water  has  been  good.  Thierry's 
system  has  equally  been  applied.  But  no 
decision  has  been  made,  relative  to  the 
general  appUcation  of  these  systems. 

A  good  disposition  of  the  chimney,  rel- 
ative to  the  draft,  to  stimulate  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  as  much  as  possible,  is 
very  important.  To  this  effect  the  sys- 
tem of  Prassman,  composed  of  two  trun- 
cated cones  imited  at  their  small  ends,  is 
frequently  applied.  This  seems  much 
like  the  blast  pipes  in  many  English  en- 
ginea 

As  to  the  weight  on  driving  wheels^  it 
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is  admitted  generally,  for  rails  5.2  inches 
bigh  bj  2.4  breadth  of  head,  that  13  tons 
(13,000  kilog.)  should  be  the  maximum 
weight  for  a^e;  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  coupled  wheels,  whether  4,  6,  or  8, 
to  utilize  the  weight  for  adhesion,  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the 
engine;  that  is,  they  determine  the  loads 
that  can  be  drawn  up  the  grades  that 
have  to  be  surmounted. 

To  couple  more  than  8  axles,  or  6 
wheels,  does  not  appear  very  practical, 
on  accotmt  of  the  too  many  joints  be- 
tween them,  giving  rise  to  complicated 
construction,  and  the  liability  to  rapid 
wear  on  short  curves. 

Some  constructors  have  renewed  the 
attempt  to  utilize  the  total  weight  of 
locomotives  for  adhesion;  tind  with  this 
view  they  have  constructed  engines  with 
only  two  axlea  In  this  plan  there  are 
great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  which 
will  ever  remain  a  serious  obstacle,  above 
all  to  freight  engines,  in  which  it  is 
required  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  weight 
for  adhesion. 

Tank  engines  do  not  appear  to  be  eco- 
nomical, except  for  short  lines,  or  for 
switching.  The  diminution  of  weight  as 
the  water  and  fuel  are  consumed  renders 
them  extremely  defective  for  long  lines. 

A  system  of  construction  of  locomotives 
very  frequently  followed  of  late  years, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  hera  We 
speak  of  the  system  of  Hall,  which  is 
distinguished  by  putting  the  frame  plates 
outside  the  wheels,  instead  of  inside,  as  in 
usual  practice.  This  disposition  gives 
room  for  a  wider  firebox,  and  allows  the 
boiler  to  hang  lower,  and  to  rest  on  a 
wider  spring  base  than  usual;  the  two 
last  are  important  advantages,  since  they 
insure  a  steadier  movement  by  avoiding 
lurches. 

Among  the  objections  to  this  system,  it 
is  urged  that  the  diameter  of  the  axles 
must  be  augmented,  and  that  the  over- 
hanging ends  have  considerable  weight, 
and  that  the  axle-boxes  are  heavier,  and 
that,  as  these  parts  act  directly  on  the 
rails,  without  the  intervention  of  springs, 
this    increase    of    weight   is    the    more 

{vi^iiM^-kviei  Ala^\  ^n  A  /\Yi^e«j1^^   *vmt%ir\\ra     ml^/\ct^ 


not  appear  well  founded  beyond  a  certsun 
point. 

As  to  the  outside  crank,  the  Universal 
Exhibition  showed  some  modifications  of 
it,  by  the  Meyers,  engineers  of  Mulhouse, 
which  offer  the  best  solution  of  thia 
inconvenience,  objected  to  in  Hall's 
Meyer  forges  the  outside  crank  solid  on 
the  axle,  and  makes  the  eye  of  the  wheel 
so  large  that  the  craiuc  can  be  put 
through  it. 

The  widths  in  these  engines  are  as 
follows  for  German  railways :  For  6- 
coupled  freight  engines,  between  the 
centres  of  '  wheels  or  rtuls,  60  inches, 
between  the  frame-plates  or  springs, 
centres,  71.68  inches;  between  cylinder 
centres,  93.28  inches.  For  passenger 
engines  with  independent  wheels,  be- 
tween wheels  and  frames  the  same  as 
above;  between  cylinder  centres  86.88 
inchea 

Several  other  systems  to  ascend  steep 
grades  have  been  tried.  We  observe 
among  them  a  disposition  having  some 
analogy  to  the  chain  warping  on  the 
Seine.  It  consists  in  laying  between  the 
rails,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  incline, 
a  strong  plaited  rojie,  which  winds  around 
the  driving  axle,  (a  separate  axle  special- 
ly for  the  rope  ?)  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
warpers.  The  rope  in  unwinding  resumes 
its  place  between  the  rails,  and  may 
serve  for  several  trains  at  a  time. 

A  more  advantageous  arrangement, 
though  very  complicated,  to  increase  the 
adhesion,  is  that  after  FeU's  system 
which  is  in  practice  on  Mount  Cenia 
In  this  system  a  third  rail,  raised 
higher  than  the  two  others,  is  placed 
between  them,  and  four  horizontal  driving 
wheels,  two  on  each  side,  are  strongly 
pressed  against  the  middle  rail  by  spiru 
springs. 

The  engines  with  8  and  10  coupled 
wheels,  with  the  front  group  movable 
sidewise,  of  the  system  of  Ergerth,  Pink, 
and  Hall,  constitute  also  a  powerful 
means  often  employed  to  ascend  very 
steep  inclines. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  results 
that  the  good  arrangement  of  a  locomo- 
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beayy  trains,  in  which  all  weight  not 
utilized  for  adhesion  is  dead  weight  to  be 
carried  or  drawn. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  weight  of  German 
locomotives,  which  by  their  good  results 
merit  a  report  here  : 
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The  G-conpled  engine  can  draw  on  a 
level  1,100  tons  at  14  miles  per  hour.  It 
has  axles  and  tires  of  cast-steel;  wheels, 
rods,  and  tubes  of  wrought-iron;  firebox 
of  copper;  and  costs  about  69,000  franca 
The  4-coupled,  with  leading  wheels  inde- 
pendent, can  draw  660  tons  at  18.6  miles 
per  hour  on  a  level  •  The  axles  and  tires, 
etc.,  are  like  the  one  above,  and  it  costs 
63,500  francs.  The  mixed  4H:oupled,  with 
trailing  wheels  independent,  can  draw 
850  tons  on  a  level  at  27  miles  an  hour. 
Parts  of  the  same  material  as  the  fore- 
going, except  the  coupling-rods,  which 
are  made  of  cast-steel,  on  account  of  their 
great  length.  The  engine  with  a  single 
pair  of  drivers,  can  draw  150  tons  at  47 
miles  an  hour.  Axles,  tires,  and  rods  of 
cast-steel:  cost  62,000  francs. 


nSNEBAL  MoCLELLAN  is  to  com- 
VT  plete  the  Stevens  Battery  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  as  provided  for  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens. 


FUDDLINGr  MAcraNES — Eesults. — ^TJp 
to  the  present  time,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Menelans  in  papers  read  before 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
results  of  mechanical  puddling  are  nnsat- 
is&ctory,  inasmuch  as  the  iron  produced 
has  been  cold-short,  and  unfit  for  use. 
This  ftulure  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Mene- 
lauB  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  lining  of 
the  furnace.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  uniform  quality  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced with  differing  linings  pointed  to 
some  other  cause;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  to  seek  the  cause  of 
failure. 

The  one  chief  feature  in  successful  pud- 
dling on  the  present  plan  consists  in  pro- 
tecting the  molten  iron  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  flame  by  a  supernatant  mass 
of  molten  scoria,  whereas  in  the  revolving 
puddling  furnace  the  iron  would  appear 
to  be  lifted  from  beneath  the  scoria  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  flame.  It 
would  be  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
an  appearance  and  quality  similar  to 
what  IS  known  as  burnt  iron. — 27ie  En- 
gineer. 


MAGNESIA  Cbucidles. — ^The  great  and 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  crucibles, 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
crucible  steel  manufacture  in  this  country. 
A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  France  for 
m^ing  crucibles  to  melt  platinum,  iron, 
or  steel,  from  magnesia.  The  description 
given  is  not  very  clear;  but  we  believe 
they  are  moulded  by  pressure,  and  are 
then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oxy-hydro- 
gen  flame,  by  which  they  are  brought  to  a 
semi-pasty  condition,  and  the  magnesia 
acquires  its  greatest  density,  cohesion,  and 
hardness.  Such  crucibles  are  said  not  to  be 
affected  by  sudden  alterations  of  temper- 
ature. 


TTNEMPLOTED  Motivb  Powee.— The 
U  "  American  Artisan"  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  inventors  to  the  great  powers  that 
are,  so  to  speak,  going  to  waste — among 
them  wind  and  tide.  The  want  is,  efficient 
mechanical  appliances — the  power  is  al- 
most infinite.  Captain  Ericsson,  has  at- 
tempted the  utilization  of  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  impracticable  motor 
still — the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  but  with 
great  promise  of  success. 
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BUILDING  AND  FACING  WITH  CONCBETE. 

n-ssdated  from  Ia  HoniUe  for  tbe  London  Collisry  Qavdlan, 

The  walling  of  the  sides  of  shafts  in 

i)lace8  where  the  rocks  are  not  suflScient- 
y  solid,  or  possessed  of  sufficient  resist- 
ing power,  is  commonly  composed  of 
either  stone  or  brick.  Dui-ing  recent 
years  -various  parties  have  begun  to  make 
nse  of  conglomerate  concrete,  a  purely 
artificial  material,  for  building,  which  is 
simple  as  regards  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  easy  to  be  used,  while  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  great  resistance 
and  perfect  impermeability,  which  latter 
quality  renders  it  extremely  valuable  for 
works  that  are  in  contact  with  water. 
Amongst  the  structures  raised  of  late 
years  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
portance, and  in  which  the  conglomerate 
concrete  has  been  employed,  we  may 
specify  many  buildings  at  St.  Denis,  the 
drains  of  the  new  Opera  House,  the 
Church  of  Vesinet,  the  vaults  of  the  sub- 
terranean galleries  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
breast  wall  of  the  Avenue  I'Emperor, 
from  Pompe  to  the  lamp  beyond  the 
Military  Bakehouse.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment they  are  constructing  with  this  con- 
crete, to  the  height  of  above  15  me- 
tres, the  sloping  boundary  wall  of  the  an- 
cient cemetery  of  Passy.  The  concrete 
used  is  a  cement  rather  than  concrete 
proper.  It  is  composed  by  the  very  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  following  elements 
in  determined  proportions,  thus  : 

Large  sand,  very  pure 4  parts. 

Lime 1     " 

Portland  cement ^     " 

Water  -^  of  the  total  weight  of  the 

mixture. 
Instead  of  making  with  the  sand  and 
lime  a  mortar  in  liquid  batter,  the  pre- 
parer must  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  subject  the  mix- 
ture to  an  energetic  and  prolonged 
course  of  trituration.  By  this  tritrura- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction 
of  the  water,  there  is  at  length  obtained  a 
dusty  paste,  which,  after  a  continued 
process  of  pounding,  is  brought  into  the 
state  of  very  stiff  pListic  paste.  This  is 
poured  out  into  a  movable  mould  in 
successive  and  very  thin  layers,  and  sub- 
jected to  very  serious  pugging.  This 
pugging  effects  such  an  agglomeration 
that  there  enters  into  each  cubic  metre  of 
masonry  from  14  to  15  hectoUtres  of  the 


mixture,  while  the  mass  itself  acquires  A 
considerable  rapidity  and  intensity  of 
hold ;  so  much  so  that  some  few.days  or 
even  hours  suffice  to  give  it  the  consist- 
ency of  stone.  Now,  as  the  work  done 
one  day  becomes  p^ectly  consolidated  . 
with  that  of  the  day  before,  it  follows 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  so  as  to  form  one  actual 
block  of  stone  which  offers  a  perfect  re- 
sistance to  frost  and  heat.  This  concrete 
thus  forms  a  veritable  stone  paste,  to 
which,  by  means  of  moulds,  all  sorts  of 
forms  may  be  given,  and  which  wiU  not 
present  any  joint,  but  possesses  through- 
out a  sohdity  not  otherwise  attainable. 
In  order  that  the  conglomerate  concrete 
may  present  all  the  required  conditions 
of  resistance  and  of  serviceable  usage,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  preparation  should 
be  well  made.  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing process :  1st.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  common  mor- 
tars as  concrete  must  be  got  rid  o£  2d. 
The  substance  must  be  homogeneously 
and  intimately  mixed,  notwithstanding 
the  elimination  of  the  water,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  trituration  energetic,  pro- 
longed, and  operating  witi  compression. 
3d  From  this  trituration  there  must  re- 
sult successively  a  condition  of  hard  plas- 
ticity, a  pasty  powder,  and  then  a  dusty 
paste.    4th.  Agglomeration  is  next  to  be 

Eroduced  by  the  action  of  a  hard  and 
eavy  body  operating  on  thin  successive 
layers  poured  out  in  proportion  into  a 
mould.  By  fixing  movable  moulds  on  the 
actual  masonry,  which  it  is  required  to 
raise  to  a  further  elevation,  we  may  in- 
definitely augment  its  mass,  and  obtain, 
so  to  speak,  stone  without  limit  which 
advantageously  takes  the  place  of  hewn 
stone  and  brick.  The  concrete,  set  under 
favorable  conditions,  offers  a  great  re- 
sistance to  picking  or  wearing  of  any 
kind,  and  its  resistance  to  crushing 
reaches  to  from  400  to  500  kilog.  per  cubic 
metre.  With  regard  to  its  producing  or 
net  cost  price,  it  will  vary  in  different  lo- 
calities, and  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
rate  of  wages  for  manual  labor.  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  concrete  can  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  mines,  its  im-  . 
perviousness  to  water  and  ite  power  of 
resistance  suiting  it  even  for  bottoming 
in  crossing  watery  strata.  Shafts  waUed 
with  concrete  would  resist  better  and  for 
a  longer  time  than  those  faced  with  stone 
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or  even  brick,  by  reason  of  the  intimate 
union  of  its  constitnent  elements  and  of 
their  adherence  to  the  bare  surfaces 
which  require  to  be  faced.  The  facing  of 
galleries,  the  fixing  of  conduits  for  water 
and  for  air,  may  also  be  done  in  concrete, 
and  any  movements  in  the  earth  will  only 
produce  therein  fissures  that  may  be 
easily  repaired  and  filled  up  again  with 
the  same  concrete,  which  will  at  once 
become  incorporated  with  the  old  mass. 
The  &cing  of  shafts  especially  may  be 
effected  with  great  facility  and  great  reg- 
iilarity.  It  would  suffice,  in  fact,  to  sus- 
pend from  a  certain  special  rope,  well 
fixed  over  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  a  box 
with  very  smooth  exterior  sides,  of  the 
diameter  to  be  nven  to  the  shaft  re- 
quiring to  be  faced,  and  behind  this  they 
could  pug  the  concrete.  As  soon  as  a 
certain  elevation  had  been  attained,  they 
could  raise  the  box,  pug  anew,  and  so 
continue  until  they  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  structure. 


TTTTC  LoooMonvB  Buildkbs  MEsmia,  re- 
cently held  in  New  York,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  lead  to  better  results  than  the 
meeting  of  1856.  If  the  builders  had 
carried  out  the  ideas  of  price  and  pay 
they  all  agreed  to  in  '56,  wey  would  not 
have  met  with  the  general  disaster  that 
befell  them  in  the  autumn  of  '57.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  railway  companies 
and'  the  public  that  locomotive  builders 
should  have  no  excuse  for  turning  out 
inferior  work.  The  American  biulders 
have  done  vastly  more  than  the  railway 
managers,  to  reduce  the  working  ex- 
penses of  engines.  They  deserve  a  re- 
ward for  so  greatly  improving  the 
American  Locomotive,  and  they  should 
hare  an  inducement  to  perfect  it.  But 
they  most  build  cheap  and  old-fashioned 
machinery,  if  railway  managers  will  pay 
for  nothing  better. 


STEIEIi-COYEREa)  Axles.— It  is  propos- 
ed to  heat  old  axles  red  hot  and  to  cast 
Bteel  rings  upon  their  journals  or  upon  the 
whole  axle.  The  steel  is  expected  to  unite 
firmly  with  the  iron,  and  to  be  sound 
enough  to  finish  well.  This  result  can 
perhaps  be  realized  after  some  expensive 
experimenting.  Steel  rail  ends  have  been 
successfully  cast  into  the  centre  of  steel 
ii^^ots.  at  ibe  Peimsylvania  Steel  Works. 


BAILWAY  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

This  branch  of  civilization,  says  the  "New 
York  Times,"  is  advancing  perhaps  more 
slowly  than  railway  safety.  But  it  does 
advance.  Smoother  permanent  way,  high 
and  ventilated  car  roofs,  the  equalization 
of  load  on  spread  and  elastic  trucks,  bet- 
ter ballasting  and  less  dust,  sleeping  cars 
in  many  of  which  one  can  sleep  when  suf- 
ficiently fatigued,  compartment  cars  well 
upholstered,  better  motive  power,  and 
hence  closer  connections,  and  some  im- 
provements in  ticketing  and  checking,  are 
the  actual  and  comfortable  facts  of  to-day, 
instead  of  the  almost  chimerical  dreams 
they  were  a  decswJe  ago. 

But  let  no  railway  manager  suppose 
that  he  has  earned  immunity  for  another 
decade.  Great  improvements  are  still  to 
be  made  in  railway  accommodations.  Ven- 
tilators, for  instance,  are  all  very  well,  but 
ignorant  and  careless  brakemen  opening 
or  closing  them  without  reference  to  tem- 
perature or  wind,  in  many  cases  convert 
them  into  a  nuisance.  Nor  should  offi- 
cious or  selfish  passengers  be  allowed  to 
regulate  these  matters.  Here  a  brawny 
lumberman  throws  open  eveir  sash  and 
panel  on  the  windward,  to  the  peril  of 
invalids  and  children.  Tliere  a  hypochon- 
driac seals  up  every  aperture,  to  tneperil 
of  the  general  health  and  temper.  There 
should  be  in  every  train,  for  mvalids,  in- 
fants, and  old  women  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  no  lungs,  a  compartment,  ventilated 
as  far  as  compatible  with  the  exclusion  of 
that  arch-destroyer — ^Draft  And  there 
should  be  an  officer  charged  with  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  train — an  officer  who  can 
distinguish  between  atmospheres  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  air,  and  who  can  appreci- 
ate a  calorific  change  when  he  enters  from 
the  out-door  temperature  of  40  to  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  100.  And  the  ventilation 
should  be  under  his  exclusive  control 
The  brakemen  who  periodically  rush 
through  a  train,  shutting  every  aperture 
that  was  open  and  opening  those  that 
were  shut,  are  wonderfully  innocent  of  all 
thermal  and  atmospheric  distinctiona 

But  the  grand  discomfort,  as  well  as 
the  awfol  peril  of  our  railway  appoint- 
ments, is  warming  the  cars  by  stoves.  If 
the  recollection  of  freezing  feet  and  ach- 
ing head  all  the  long  winter  evening  by 
the  railwa,y  fireside,' does  not  throw  the 
reader  into  a  cold  sweaty  the  remembrance 
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of  Angola  will  There  is,  peThaps,  no  de- 
veloped plan  that  will  keep  the  tempera- 
tore  of  a  packed  car,  with  constantly 
opening  doors,  as  regular  and  pore  as 
that  of  a  Fifth-avenue  drawing  room — 
never  below  65"  or  over  70".  ^e  genius 
of  invention  may  be  equal  to  the  task,  but 
we  consider  the  conditions  absurd.  When 
travellers  are  used  to  it  they  will  vastly 
prefer  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
»uter  air,  modified  by  shade  and  draft  in 
summer,  and  by  a  little  artificial  heat  in 
winter;  they  will  prefer  to  adapt  their 
elothing  to  such  an  atmosphere,  provided 
tthoays  the  feel  be  kept  warm,  rather  than 
risk  the  foulness  and  local  heats  of  an  at- 
tempted drawing-room  temperature.  We 
find  a  positive  enjoyment  in  breathing  the 
erisp  air  of  an  October  morning,  when  we 
bundle  up  our  persons  to  resist  it;  but 
the  same  temperature  in  a  railway  car 
would  set  the  women  distracted. 

Another  error  lies  in  the  provision  of 
unsuitable  means  of  warming.  The 
American  stove  heats  the  head,  while  the 
feet  remain  in  a  cold  stratum  constantly 
re-enforced  from  opening  doors.  The  use 
of  tanks  of  hot  water  under  the  feet, 
preserves  the  temperature  of  every  part 
that  cannot  be  adequately  clothed, 
and  mollifies  the  general  atmosphere 
vrithout  poisoning  it.  Any  feasible  dis- 
tribution of  heated  air,  cannot  prevent 
the  universal  misery  of  cold  feet.  The 
present  system  of  running  to  the  stove 
to  toast  them,  and  back  again  to  escape 
the  headache,  is  better  than  any  system 
of  moderate  heating  by  stoves.  The 
calorific  contrivance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  lie  under  tfie  feet.  And  hot-water 
tanks,  changed  at  water  stations,  would 
probably,  in  effectiveness,  certainty  of 
operation,  cost,  and  expedition,  excel  all 
other  heaters.  Water  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  has  the 
greatest  capacity  of  any  substance  for 
holding  heat,  and  its  fluidity  renders  it 
the  easiest  of  all  substances  to  handle. 
By  means  of  little  doors  in  the  sides  of 
the  car,  between  the  seats,  a  couple  of 
porters  could  change  the  tanks  every  30 


drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars,  both  of 
East  and  West.  The  heat  is  pleasant 
and  temperate,  and  it  is  applied  where  it 
is  wanted — at  the  bottom  of  the  car — at 
the  feet  of  the  passengers.  Of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  "  Chicago  Railway  Review" 
says :  Tte  principle  is  very  simple — ^that 
of  the  circulation  of  hot  water.  From 
the  water-enclosed  fomace,  placed  at  one 
end  or  suspended  undemeam  the  car,  the 
hot  water — charged  with  33  per  cent,  of 
salt,  to  at  once  prevent  freezing  and 
increase  its  capacity  for  retaining  heat 
— ^flows  out  through  the  pipes  distributed 
along  the  floor  of  the  car,  returning 
automatically  to  the  furnace  as  it  becomes 
cooL  The  apparatus  would  be  little  lia- 
ble to  accident  from  fire  in  any  case ; 
and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  stire,  the 
water  surrounds  the  fire,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident,  it  would  but  it  out.  The 
economy  of  fuel  (three-fourths)  and  labor 
is  extraordinary — ^the  furnace  being  filled, 
for  instance,  at  Chicago,  locked  up,  and 
requiring  no  further  attention  till  Bnf&lo 
is  reached.  In  another  important  respect, 
the  economy  is  notable,  as  compared  with 
the  stove-heated  car.  Instead  of  two 
stoves,  one  fomace  is  used.  As  this 
(placed  in  one  comer)  gives  out  no  heat 
directly,  there  is  a  practical  saving  of  6 
seats  in  each  car — a  conunon  stove  not 
only  occupying  the  place  of  a  single  seat, 
but  rendering  the  two  adjoining  seats 
uncomfortable. 

A  new  method  of  heating  cars,  tried  on 
the  Connecticut  Biver  B^lroad,  is  thus 
described : 

A  bonnet  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
car  at  each  end,  to  catch  the  wind  while 
the  car  is  in  motion;  the  air  rushes  down 
a  pipe  into  a  water  box,  where  it  is 
thoroughly  washed,  and  thence  into  a  hot 
air-chamber  surrounding  a  stove,  whence 
it  is  forced  in  a  pure  state  into  pipes  that 
run  near  th  efloor,  the  whole  length  of  the 
car,  on  each  side  and  onder  the  seats. 
At  proper  intervals  these  pipes  are  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  through  which 
the  heated  air  escapes.  The  warmth  is 
distributed  equally  thronghoct  the  entire 
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men;  on  most  roads  they  are  indistiiictlj 
called;  on  all  roads  thej  are  not  caUed 
till  the  train  stops,  thus  giving  too  little 
time  for  ladies  and  children  to  prepare  to 
alight.  And  as  the  attendants  on  Ameri- 
can trains  are  few,  and  veir  busy  at  sta- 
tions, passengers  most,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  know  tixe  station,  or  t&ke  pains  to 
get  out  and  ask,  or  be  carried  on.  A  re- 
volving sign  at  each  end  of  the  car,  legible 
to  all,  and  to  be  set  by  the  brakeman  jnst 
before  stopping  at  stations,  would  be  sim- 
ple and  effective.  Such  an  apparatus  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Ogdensburg  and 
Lake  Champlain  Railway.  It  consists 
extemaJly  of  a  box  surmounted  by  a  bell, 
and  having  a  glass  plate  in  front,  under 
which  the  name  of  a  station  appears  in 
letters  of  about  3  inches  in  length.  When 
the  train  arrives  at  the  station  named  on 
tiie  indicator,  th%  beU  on  the  top  of  the 
box  rings,  and  presently  the  name  of  the 
next  station  on  the  line  appears  under  the 
glass  plate. 

Speaking  of  attendance,  the  following 
railway  order  is  commended  to  railway 
mani^rs  without  many  exceptions.  It 
is  p<»ted  in  the  station  houses  on  the 
Rutland  Bailroad,  in  Vermont : 

"  Baggage  men  at  the  depots,  and  men 
on  the  brains — freight  as  well  as  passen- 
ger— are  expected,  and  are  employed  by 
uiis  Company,  not  only  to  do  uieir  work 
•well,  but  pleasantly — ^togive  every  facility 
to  travellers,  by  iruormation  and  by  acts. 
Any  departure  from  civility  of  conduct,  and 
that  courtesy  due  the  patrons  of  the  road, 
■will  render  them  unfit  for  its  service,  and 
they  will  be  dismissed  accordingly.  Trav- 
ellers may  be  unreasonable,  but  this  will 
be  considered  no  excuse  for  any  employ^ 
to  be  so  in  return." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Bailway  Dinners  and  Lunches  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  of  England,  may  be  im- 
proved 

The  "New  York  World"  says  that  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  has  again  set  on  foot  in 
England  a  much-needed  refonn  "Mug- 
by  junction  "  has  done  more  for  the  rail- 
road commissariat  than  all  the  sanitary 
regulations,  newspaper  agitation,  and  in- 
dividual growling  put  together.  John 
Bull,  stung  in  his  stomach  by  satire,  has 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  reform  the 
refreshment  saloons  on  the  great  railway 
lines,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  the 
■mj  simple  and  excellent  ^an  of  supply- 


ing "  locomotive  luncheons  "  at  one  sta- 
tion, neatly  and  compactly  arranged  in 
baskets,  whuch  are  left  at  the  next  station, 
is  to  become  general  But  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica, above  all  other  places,  that  an  econom- 
ical and  expeditious  system  of  victual- 
ling passengers,  should  be  devised,  for 
here  the  routes  are  longest  and  the  sta- 
tions isolated. 


IMPROVED  TtJBBiNa.— Mr.  Paul  R 
Hodge,  of  London,  has  designed  an 
arrangement  for  counterbalancing  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  wheeX  also 
the  weight  of  the  shaft,  ete.,  also  for  reg- 
ulating the  velocity  of  the  wheel  by  the 
governor  by  the  assistance  of  a  working 
column,  instead  of  blocking  off  the  water 
from  the  guide  curves  or  delivery  buckets. 
These,  and  his  improved  method  of  ob- 
taining the  guide  and  delivery  curves,  are 
illustrated  in  "  Engineering  "  of  October 
30  last 

There  are  two  improved  Foumeyron 
wheels  on  one  shaft,  one  working  above 
the  casing  and  the  other  below;  inside 
the  casing  there  are  the  two  sets  of  guide 
curves  answering  to  each  wheeL  The 
pressure  of  water  due  to  the  head  or 
column  is  counterbalanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  wheel  above,  there- 
by effectually  taking  the  pressure  off  the 
step  of  the  shaft 

The  manner  of  regulating  the  wheel  by 
the  governor  is  as  follows:  The  governor 
operates  on  a  vertical  rod,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  balanced  sluice  or  puppet 
valves  for  the  regulating  of  the  quantity 
of  water  in  its  passage  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  working  column  at  some  distance 
above  the  wheel,  so  that  i^  when  the 
wheel  is  working  at  its  maximum  of  effect, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  load  is  suddenly 
thrown  off,  then  the  sluice  valves  close 
and  the  working  column  is  reduced  to  an 
extent  corresponding  to  the  reduction  of 
the  load  on  the  machine.  When  an  in- 
creased load  is  again  thrown  on,  the  gov- 
ernor reopens  the  valves  and  admits 
water  corresponding  to  the  increased 
load  By  this  arrangement  the  ob- 
jectionable methods  of  blocking  off  the 
water  from  the  wheel,  either  by  the  guide 
curves  or  delivery  buckete,  is  done  away 
with,  it  being  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that, 
when  10  per  cent  of  water  is  stopped  off 
by  the  latter  method,  there  is  a  loss  of  at 
I  loAst  30  per  cent  of  effect 
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lEON  AND  STEEL  INSTETDTE. 

The  ironmasters  and  steel  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  have  resolved 
upon  forming  an  "  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute," for  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
practical  and  scientifio  interest.  The 
general  principles  of  the  proposed  Insti- 
tute will  be  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
other-  kindred  societies,  all  questions 
bearing  on  trade  regulations  and  wages 
being  rigidly  excluded.    . 

From  the  number  and  position  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  project,  no  doubt  need  now  be  enter- 
tained, says  the  "Mining  Journal,"  of 
its  being  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
Each  of  the  ironmaking  districts  is  well 
represented,  as  will  1^  seen  from  tlie 
subjoined  list  of  appointments  to  the 
provisional  committee  which  have  been 
made : 

NoETH  OF  "EsoLUSTDi — ^Mcssrs.  Edward 
Williams,  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  David 
Dale,  James  Morrison,  B.  Samuelson, 
M.  P.,  W.  R  Innes  Hopkins,  Charles 
Bagnall,  M.  P.,  John  Jones. 

West  Coast. — ^Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Smith, 
W.  Fletcher,  John  Lancaster,  J.  Paterson, 
James  Smith. 

South  Staitohdshike. — Messrs.  G-.  J. 
Barker,  Walter  Williams,  William  Mat- 
thews, John  Hartley,  WiUiam  M  Sparrow, 
Frederick  Smith,  Saunders,  Sampson 
Lloyd. 

NoBTH  Statpordshiee. — ^Messrs.  W.  S. 
Boden,  Bobert  Heath,  J.  Udall,  J.  Bmns- 
bottoni. 

South  Wales  and  Mo^raourn. — ^Messrs. 
W.  Menelaus,  A.  Brogden,  R.  Fothergill, 
Budd,  Abraham  Darb-jr,  Struve. 

SflBOPSHiEE. — Mr.  Thomas  Horton. 

Sheffield  (Steel). — ^Messrs.  Henry  Bes- 
semer, Edward  Vickers,  George  Wilson, 
Mark  Firth. 

West  KmiNa. — ^Messrs.  F.  Eitson,  Jef- 
feries,  John  Butler. 

Deebyshiee. — ^Messrs.  J.  G.  N.  Alleyne, 
William  Fowler. 

Scotland. — ^Messrs.  Walter  Neilson, 
Whitelaw,  R  Oassels,  Bobert  Hannay, 
Neil  Bobson. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  every  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  provisional  committee  to  make  the 
institution  that  which  it  professes  to  be 
—a  national  association;  and  with  this 


view  it  has  been  decided  that  the  makers 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  several  districts 
shall  be  asked  to  become  members,  and 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  proposed 
institute  shall  be  London,  periodical 
meetings  being  held  in  the  various  iron- 
making  districts.  By  this  means  will  be 
removed  all  cause  for  little  jealousies 
which  might  arise  from  a  particular  pro- 
ducing district  possessing  the  advantages 
of  being  the  seat  of  the  society's  head- 
quarters. Such  associations  as  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  are  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  material  progress  of  the 
branch  of  industry  with  whi<A  they  may 
be  connected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  bringing  the  project 
into  working  order. 

TEE  CHENOT  STEEL  PBOCESS. 
Removing  and  treating  the  pure  iron  from 
a  blast  furnace  before  it  becomes  carbur- 
ized,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  experi- 
ments, many  schemes,  and  great  expecta- 
tions. The  scheme  of  M  Chenot  is  well 
described  by  M.  Laudrin  in  his  treatise  on 
steel,  but  its  practical  and  commercial 
prospects  are  not  hopefuL 

In  the  ordinary  blast  furnace  where  pig 
iron  is  produced,  there  are  two  distinct 
operations  at  two  different  heights  of  the 
stack.  The  iron  ore,  which  is  a  compound 
of  iron,  oxygen,  and  earthy  matter,  is  re- 
duced in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace 
after  somewhat  complex  reactions.  At  a' 
certain  height  the  ore  comes  in  contact 
with  carbonic  oxide,  which  unites  with  its 
oxygen,  and  escapes  at  the  mouth  as  car- 
bonic acid.  The  earths  which  accompany 
it  become  separated,  and  fall  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  they  are  trans- 
formed into  slags  or  cinders.  The  iron 
is  reduced,  and  remains  pure.  The 
height  where  these  reactions  occur  ia 
termed  the  zone  of  reduction;  the  heat  is 
intense.  At  this  point  let  us  see  what 
happens.  The  carbonic  acid  escapes  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  the  iron  and  slag 
remain,  and,  on  account  of  their  specific 
gravity,  fall  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  the  temperature  is  greater, 
and  there  undergo  new  reactions.  Every 
one  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  will 
think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
extract  the  perfectly  pure  iron  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  fall  among  the  incandescent 
coals,  where  it  is  transformed  into  car- 
bide or  pig  iron.     Such  was  the  idea  of 
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M.  Adrien  Chenot,  who  thought  of  stop- 
ping the  operation  just  when  the  ore  had 
been  converted  into  pure  iron.  An  in- 
tense heat  reigns  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  foruace  IG  feet  above  the  zone  of  re- 
duction, and  33  feet  underneath.  Why 
should  such  a  heat  be  kept  10  metres  un- 
der the  point  where  the  pure  iron  is  ob- 
tained? We  readily  understand  that, 
when  pig  iron  is  wanted,  such  a  heat  is 
nuuntained  underneath  in  order  that  the 
iron  shall  be  converted  into  pig  metal  in 
a  carburizing  atmosphere.  But,  when 
ductile  iron  is  wanted,  wo  think  it  is  use- 
less and  costly  to  keep  up  the  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel  when  the  product  sought 
for  is  already  obtained.  Following  these 
principles,  M.  Chenot,  instead  of  heating 
thefui-nace  underneath  the  boshes,  that  is, 
the  lower  part,  has  directed  the  highest 
temperature  to  be  applied  a^  the  zone  of 
reduction.  The  combustion  ends  there. 
The  pure  iron  thus  produced  descends 
gradually  into  cold  boshes,  where  it  can- 
not undergo  any  new  reaction,  and  where 
it  is  found  in  spongy  masses  mixed  with 
the  earths.  The  only  operation  which 
remains  is  the  separation  of  the  iron  from 
the  earths.  This  is  effected  by  powerful 
magnets,  which,  being  presented  to  the 
cold  and  pulverized  residue,  separate  the 
iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  punty.  This 
powder  of  pure  iron  being  submitted  af- 
terwards to  an  enormous  pressure  which 
reaches  above  700  atmospheres,  has  its 
atoms  so  strongly  united  that  it  acquires 
the  density  of  iron  itself,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  bars,  and  undergo  all  the 
operations  of  a  forge. 

The  compressed  sponge  is  used  by  M. 
Ohenot  for  cementing  iron,  and  conver- 
sion into  steeL  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment to  absorb  its  own  volume  of 
liquid;  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  dip  it 
into  an  oleaginous  liquid,  as  coal  tar,  in 
order  to  produce  a  true  carbide,  not  by 
combination,  but  by  mixtura  The  me- 
tallic mass  thus  impregnated  is-pat  into 
pots  and  cast  in  the  usual  way. 

EFFECT  OS  CUMATE  AND  LaND,  OF  OPEN- 
rao  THB  Suez  Canai. — In  his  address 
before  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Bidder 
called  upon  it  to  get  ioformation  as  to  the 
effect  oi  filling  a  lake  (now  dry)  of  150 
•qaare  miles  extent,  and  thus  adding  2,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute  to  the  evaporation, 
equal  to  a  rainfall  of  365  inches  per  annum. 


BAILWAI  BMKE3. 

No  sooner  was  the  problem  of  setting 
trains  in  motion  by  steam  satisfactorily 
Bolve^  than  a  more  difficult  one,  that  of 
arrestmg  their  motion,  arose  in  its  place. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  in  spite 
of  the  innumerable  patente  taken  out,  in- 
ventions experimented  upon,  and  trials 
iindergone,  the  question  of  obtaining  a 
perfectiy  satisfactory  brake  action  is  yet 
an  undecided  one.    Probably,  the  real 
reason  why  -the  difficulty  has  not  been 
overcome,  is  that  too  much   }x&8  been 
sought  for,  and  too  rigorous  a  solution  of 
the  problem  attempted.     Inventors,  as  a 
nile,  have  striven,  with  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience and  assiduity,  to  design  a  brake 
that  will  stop  a  train  almost  mstantane- 
ously,  and  those  who  have  effected  the 
change  from  rapid  motion  to  a  state  of 
complete  repose  in  the    shortest  time, 
have   considered    that    they   have    ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  vanquishing  of 
the  obstacle.    But  in  fact  they  were  very 
far   from    attaining  the  desired  result. 
The  great  object  of  a  brake  is  not  to 
suddenly  and  totally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  train,  but  to  gradually  reduce  it  to 
a  state  of  rest.    It  is  not  expected  to  act 
only  on  rare  and  special  emergencies,  but 
to  be  of  continual  use  during  the  whole 
journey.    In  a  word,  it  is  for  general,  and 
not  special  employment.    In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  sudden  arrest  of  motion,  all  the 
earlier,  and  most  of  the  recent,  descrip- 
tions of  brake  were  made  to  lock  the 
wheels  immedi8,tely  upon  their  applica- 
tion.    Independentiy  of  the  great  im- 
pactive  force  suddenly  brought  into  play, 
and  the  violent  torsion  thrown  upon  the 
axles  by  this  arrangement,  it  is  radically 
unsound  in  principle,  and  does  not  effect 
the  result  desired.     If  the  skids  (brake 
blocks)  press  so  tightiy  upon  the  wheels 
as  to  lock  them,  the  train  is  not  brought 
to  rest  so  soon  as  if  they  only  had  bite 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  revolving. 
To  determine  theoretically  the  exact  velo- 
city at  which  a  body  wiU  cease  to  roU  and 
commence  to  slide,  is  a  very  nice  mathe- 
matical problem,  but  practically  the  limits 
maybe  ascertained  experimentally  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  all  working  pur- 
poses.   At  the  late  Exposition,  the  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  brake  gear 
were  mostiy  confined  to  effecting  the  in- 
stantaneous application  of  the  skids  to 
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the  wheels.  These  comprised  the  nse  of 
levers,  screws,  springs,  oalonce  weights, 
and  other  contrivances,  including  auto- 
matic and  electrical  agencies. — Mecfumica' 
Magazine. 

We  think  the  requirements  of  a  brake 
are  correctly  stated  above,  and  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  English  railway  man- 
agers to  the  American  Creamer  brake, 
which  we  think  fulfils  these  requirements 
in  a  marked  and  oseful  degree,  if  not  ab- 
solutely. 


THE  GAS  MANnFACTDBE. 

OnnpUed  (Mm  a  papor  by  Mr.  Oors  before  the  Society  of  Ea- 
slaeors,  and  from  tbe  addreei  of  llr.  Barlow  before  tb« 
Britisb  AuoolatlOD  of  Oas  Uanogera. 

Among  thf  varied  applications  of  sci- 
entific dwcoviery  to  the  purposes  of  daily 
life  during  the  last  century,  few,  if  any, 
have  attained  greater  importance  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  manufacture 
and  application  of  coal  gas.  Scarcely  a 
city,  town,  or  village,  of  considerable  size, 
in  this  country,  or  on  the  Continent,  or 
even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
mains unsupplied  with  this  almost  indis- 
pensable agent,  in  our  industrial  and 
social  existence.  Its  use  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending in  more  remote  regions,  for 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  many 
peoples  and  communities  who,  though 
persistently  resisting  useful  applications 
of  practical  science  as  dangerous  innova- 
tions, are  yet  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  use  of  gas  as  a  source  of  artificial 
light  and  heat.  Even  reUgious  prejudices 
of  the  most  obstinate  character  nave  suc- 
cumbed to  this  desire,  and  wo  now  behold 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Mosque  of  the 
Mahometan,  the  Hindoo,  Buddhist,  and 
even  the  Chinese  Temple,  each  illuminat- 
ed by  this  simple  yet  beautiful  light. 

Composition  or  Coai  Gas. — In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  well-supported  theory, 
it  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
tlie  light  afforded  by  this  gas  is  due  to 
the  amount  of  solid  carbon  incandescent 
in  the  flame  at  the  moment  of  combus- 
tion. The  two  most  important  gaseous 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are 
marsh  gas,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  the  other  olefiant  gas.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  first  is  represented  by  the 
symbols  C  H,,  and  consists  by  weight  of 
75.4  of  carbon,  and  246  of  hydrogeiL 
The  composition  of  the  second  is  repre- 


sented by  the  symbols  C,  H„  and  con- 
sists of  86  parts  of  carbon  and  12  of  hy- 
drogen. The  permanently  gaseous  con- 
stitnents  of  all  coal  gas  consist  essentially 
of  combinations  of  these  two  fluids  or 
compoimd  gases ;  but  experiment  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  chemical  union  that  ia 
formed  between  them,  but  simply  a  me; 
chanioal  mixture  that  takes  place.  Thus 
some  coal  ^^  of  low  illuminating  power 
consists  prmcipally  of  marsh  gas,  with  a 
very  slight  proportion  of  olefiant  gas  ; 
other  gas,  of  lugh  illuminating  power, 
contains  an  excess  of  olefiant  gas.  But 
the  value  of  gas  as  a  source  of  light  is 
not  due  entirely  to  its  gaseous  constitu- 
ents, for  it  almost  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  vapors,  more  or  less 
rich  in  carbon,  and  therefore  extremely 
valuable  as  light-giving  agent& 

QuAUTT-  OF  Gas. — ^What  is  technically 
called  a  poor  gas  coal  always  yields  gas 
of  the  most  permanent  character,  and  is 
the  most  uniform  in  its  amount  of  illu- 
minating power,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  hyirocarbon  vapors,  and 
hence  the  small  mechanical  mixture.  Witih 
a  coal  rich  in  the  constituents  of  olefiant 
gas,  the  illuminating  power,  though  act- 
ually much  greater,  is  still  liable  to  more 
variation  than  is  the  case  with  the  poorer 
gas ;  but  the  greatest  instability  is  ex- 
perienced when  a  mixture  of  poor  and 
rich  coal  is  used.  The  gases  generated 
from  this  mixture  form  but  a  feeble  com- 
bination, the  one  with  the  other.  The 
hydrocarbon  vapors  are  merely  held  in 
su^ension,  and  do  not  enter  into  union 
with  either  of  the  gases;  the  slightest 
obstruction,  or  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature, soon  destroys  this  slender  con- 
nection, and  the  result  is  the  loss  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  illuminating 
elements  of  such  gas.  It  is  strange  yet 
true  that  this  last  process  of  manufactur- 
ing by  mixed  material  is  the  one  very 
generally  adopted. 

QuANTXTT  ■m.  QuAiJTT. — ^In  the  earlier 
years  of  gjw  lighting  illuminating  power 
was  not  regarded  of  any  great  import- 
ance. And  when  opposition  was  raised 
it  was  almost  always  on  the  ground  of 
price.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Central  Company  for  the  supply  of 
the  City  of  London,  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  low  price  and  a  low 
standard  of  illuminating  power.  To  carry 
these  proposals  into  practice  involved  some 
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important  modifications  and  changes  in 
the  machinery  and  apparatus.  The  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Ck>mpan7  has  been  more  or  less  applied 
thronghout  the  coontry,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  constructive  details  of 
gas  works  have  been  carried  out  almost  ex- 
cltisiTelj  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  gas  from  the  mate- 
rials nsed  for  its  production.  Furnaces 
affording  the  greatest  heat,  retorts  expos- 
ing the  largest  carbonizing  surface,  con- 
densers and  scrubbers  making  the  strong- 
est ammoniacal  liquor,  purifiers  of  large 
capacity  and  surface  for  the  oxide  system 
of  purification,  monster  gas-holders,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  street  mains  of 
the  dimensions  of  small  tunnels;  these, 
and  perhaps  some  other  matters,  are  the 
concomitants  of  cheap  gas,  as  inaugurated 
at  the  period  above  referred  to. 

Subsequent  events,  however,  have  shown 
that  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to  the  ar- 
rangement (the  gas  consumers)  have  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  their  bargain. 
The  Legislature  has  so  far  interfered  as  to 
raise  considerably  the  standard  of  illu- 
minating power,  and  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  whether,  in  meeting  this 
change,  it  may  not  be  requisite  to  modify 
tiie  present  mode  of  constructing  gas 
works,  especially  where  mixed  coaJb  are 
nsed. 

Retorts  and  Dip-pipes. — ^In  large  works, 
and  with  clay  retorts,  the  system  of 
through  settmg,  with  double  mouth- 
pieces, is  unquestionably  the  most  econo- 
mical, both  as  regards  fuel  and  durabil- 
ity. But  this  arrangement  is  open  to 
grave  objections.  If  the  retorts  are  used 
for  the  generation  of  gas  of  high  illumi- 
nating power,  the  incresised  surface  over 
which  tiie  gas  passes  after  it  is  eliminated 
from  the  coal  exposes  it  to  the  chance  of 
decomposition,  and  the  consequent  depo- 
sition of  its  carbon.  In  through  retorts 
this  deposition  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes; 
in  the  first  place,  in  charging  the  retort, 
the  centre  scarcely  ever  receives  its  due 
portion  of  coal,  and  as  this  part  is  always 
tite  hottest,  it  follows  that  the  gas  gen- 
erated from  the  thinner  stratum  of  coal  is 
exposed  to  intense  heat,  and  a  portion  of 
it  is  speedily  decomposed.  Another  cause 
of  this  deposit  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  pressure  in  the  two  hydraulic 
mains;  a  alight  resistance  in  one  main  or 
the  other  causes  the  gas  to  take  the  course 


offering  least  obstruction,  and  as  the  par- 
ticles of  gas  thus  pass  over  a  larger, 
amotmt  of  heated  surface,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  greater  risk  of  decomposition. 
Several  expedients  have  been  suggested 
to  remedy  this  evil;  one  is  to  use  a  valve 
to  each  ascension  pipe,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  dip-pipe  when  the  retort  is  work- 
ing; another  is  to  have  only  one  hydraulic 
main,  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  ovens, 
and  both  mouth-pieces  connected  to  it  by 
a  single  dip-pipe. 

Some  farther  modifications  made  in  th* 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  dip-pipe 
tend  to  remove  the  inconvenience  that 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  having  the 
dip-pipe  sealed  in  the  hydraulic  main. 
An  American  inventor  has  suggested  an 
alteration  in  the  old  form  of  hydraulio 
main  by  casting  the  dip  on  its  side. 
This  method  of  forming  the  dip-pipe 
presents  some  advantages  in  clearing 
out,  and  it  avoids  the  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  collection  of  pitch  round  th« 
mouths  of  the  pipe&  A  more  important 
arrangement  of  the  dip-pipe,  having  for 
its  object  the  removal  of  the  pressure  in 
the  retorts  occasioned  by  the  seal  in  the 
hydraulic  main,  has  been  contrived  by 
Messrs.  Coekey  &  Sons.  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  "telescopic"  dip-pipe, 
that  portion  of  it  which  enters  the  tar  in 
the  hydraulic  main  being  made  to  slide  up, 
like  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  as  soon  as  the 
retort  is  charged;  the  action  taking  place 
by  means  of  a  lever  to  which  a  handle  is 
attached.  Before  loosening  the  lid  of  the 
retort  the  telescope  part  of  the  pipe  is 
lowered  again  into  the  tar  to  prevent  th« 
gas  from  passing  back  into  the  retort. 

Machines  fob  Drawino  and  CHASoiHa 
Retort& — Of  the  mechanical  appliances 
for  the  charging  of  retorts,  by  which  a 
large  system  of  retorts  set  in  one  oven 
may  be  charged  at  once,  by  a  number  ol 
scoops  operating  at  the  same  instant,  Mr. 
Barlow  says:  The  plan  has  been  practi- 
cally tried  at  the  Alliance  Qas  Works  in 
Dublin,  and  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  very 
&vorably.  A  new  retort-house  has  been 
erected,  capable  of  carbonizing  300  tons 
of  coal  in  a  day,  and  containing  270  dou- 
ble retorts,  or  540  mouth-pieces,  the  charg- 
ing and  discharging  of  which  is  performed 
by  two  machines,  and  hitherto  with  com- 
plete success.  Best  &  Holden's  "steam 
stoker,"  as  the  machine  has  been  termed, 
appears  to  be  destined  to  make  a  rer- 
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olution  in  the  retort-house  arrange- 
ments of  all  large  gas  works.  The  pat- 
entees have  contracted  for  the  charg- 
ing and  discharging  of  the  retorts  at 
the  rate  of  9d.per  ton,  including  royal- 
ty, the  cost  under  the  old  system  having 
been  Is.  7d. 

The  Cokbenseb. — By  the  term  con- 
denser, we  usually  understand  the  appa- 
ratus acting  as  a  means  of  refrigeration, 
but  this  is  only  true  in  reference  to  its 
use  where  the  gas  is  of  poor  quality  and 
of  low  specific  gravity.  In  treating  gases 
which  ore  to  possess  high  illuminating 
power,  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce  their 
temperature  below  60  degrees.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  must 
look  upon  the  condenser  as  a  seperator, 
and  not  simply  as  a  refrigerator.  The 
two  forms  of  condensers  most  generally 
in  use  are  the  tubular,  or  series  of  pipes, 
and  the  annular.  'Whichever  of  these 
forms  is  adopted,  a  large  extent  of  sur- 
face is  indispensable,  in  order  that  the 
separation  of  the  mechanical  and  non- 
chemical  impurities  contained  in  the  crude 
gas  may  be  gradual  The  existence  of 
naphthaline  may  in  many  cases  no  doubt 
be  traced,  first,  to  the  high  temperature 
at  which  the  gas  is  generated,  and  again 
to  the  too  sudden  reduction  of  the  tem- 
perature by  rapid  and  excessive  refrigera- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  so 
much  care  and  labor  should  be  applied  to 
remove  so  many  of  the  light-giving  con- 
stituents from  the  gas,  and  then  to  give 
back  these  elements  by  the  use  of  costly, 
and  in  some  cases  dangerous  appliances, 
in  naphthalizers,  carburetters,  and  other 
high-sounding  and  wonderful  specifics. 

Washiso  Gas. — After  leaving  the  con- 
denser the  gas  is  subjected  to  washing, 
either  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  wash- 
Tessel,  or  the  more  modem  "  scrubber ;" 
the  object  in  either  case  being  to  purify 
the  gas  from  any  remaining  particles  of 
tar,  heavy  oils,  and  ammonia.  Many  very 
conflicting  statements  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  the  effect  of  water  in  remov- 
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contrary,that  water  produces  a  very  inju- 
rious effect.  Mr.  Gore  here  gives,  at 
length,  certain  experiments  which  seem  to 
prove  the  latter  proposition,  and  says  that 
after  a  series  of  trials,  a  system  was 
adopted  of  allowing  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  scrubber  for  ten  minutes,  at 
intervals  of  two  hours ;  the  gas  was  suffi- 
ciently freed  from  tanry  matter,  and  the 
illuminating  power  of  19  candles  was  al- 
ways maintained,  the  average  being  21 
candles  at  the  works. 

LiHE  vs.  Oxide  of  Ibon. — ^In  removing 
from  gas  the  chemical  impurities,  lime  is 
unquestionably  the  most  appropriate 
agent,  and,  in  all  situations  where  it  is 
possible  to  employ  it,  it  should  be  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  substancea  Ck>n- 
siderations  of  economy,  and  certain  sani- 
tary regulations,  have  induced  chemists 
and  engineers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
some  of  the  metallic  oxides  as  substances 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  gas  purifica- 
tion, and  now  by  common  consent  certain 
oxides  of  iron  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
lime  in  most  of  our  important  gas  works. 
The  action  of  this  material  is  to  remove 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  the  union 
of  the  sulphur  with  the  iron,  forming  the 
black  sulphuret  or  sulphide  of  iron.  When 
the  material  is  fully  saturated,  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  purifier,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  undergoes  a  series  of 
chemical  changes,  which  result  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  sulphur  and  the  re- 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  which  again  becomes 
fitted  to  act  as  a  purifying  agent;  in  fact, 
the  process  of  revivication  may  be  carried 
on  for  months  before  the  purifying  power 
of  the  material  is  entirely  exhausted.  In 
constructing  purifiers  for  the  oxide  of  iron 
process,  a  much  larger  superficial  area  is 
necessary  than  when  hydrate  of  lime  is 
employed.  It  is  very  questionable,  the 
Bu^or  ventures  to  think,  whether  the 
practice  of  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
layers  of  the  oxide  is  in  all  respeote  good, 
especially  when  the  material  is  partially- 
spent. 
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nomic  soggestion  has  been  made,  namely, 
the  reTivication  of  the  oxide  in  the  purifier 
itself,  by  allowing  a  portion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  to  be  driven  throngh  the  mate- 
rial along  "with  the  gas,  thus  causing  a 
constant  decomposition  of  the  sulphoret 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed;  the  injury  result- 
ing to  the  iUuininating  power  of  gas  is 
to  be  remedied  by  that  panacea  for  most, 
if  not  for  all,  of  the  ills  attendant  on  gas 
lighting — "  aUttle  more  Cannel" — ^but  any 
admixture  of  atmospheric  air  should  cer- 
tainly be  avoided,  first,  because  it  is  a  dis- 
honest adulteration  of  the  gas,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  unsafe,  and  may 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

Gas-Holdebs. — It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  larger  the  gas-holder  the  cheaper  its 
cost  at  per  1,000  feet  of  its  contents;  but 
it  is  a  question  for  serious  consideration 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  these  enor- 
mous depositories  are  not  open  to  grave 
objections.  .  So  long  as  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  manufacture  was 
the  essential  object  of  our  manipulations, 
the  effect  on  the  quality  of  gas  by  its 
storage  was  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance; but  if  a  higher  standard  of  illumi- 
nating power  is  to  be  imposed,  the  advan- 
tages of  these  enormous  gas-holders  may 
not  prove  so  obvious.  The  storing  of  gas 
(especially  such  as  contains  any  consider- 
able amount  of  hydrocarbon  vapors^  is 
sure  to  result  in  an  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  its  illuminating  effect. 

SrruATioN  OP  Works. — ^In  selecting  a  site 
for  works,  the  following  are  among  the 
most  essential  desiderata :  Sufficiency  of 
area,  a  low  level,  a  good  supply  of  water, 
good  drainage,  and  easy  access.  In  the 
earlier  times  of  gas  engineering  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  supply  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
consumption,  but  modem  practice  re- 
moves our  gas  works  to  remote  distances, 
and  some  enthusiastic  persons  have  even 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  manufac- 
tenes  to  the  centres  of  our  coal  districts. 
WUA  as  this  jiroposal  seems,  it  might  pos- 
nbly  be  realized,  if  oas  and  not  ijoht  was 
the  product  to  be  si^plied;  but  if  the 
pnbhc  demand  gas  uoht,  and  not  uoht 
OAS,  then  the  proximity  of  the  works  to 
the  locality  of  the  consumption  most  be  a 
vital  element  in  the  economy  of  gas  manu- 
&cturo.  The  longer  the  distance  tiirough 
iniicb  the  gas  has  to  travel  before  readi- 
iag  the    burner  of  the   istmBoaer,  the 


greater  will  be  the  loss  of  illuminating  pow- 
er; hence  it  follows  that  a  company  sup- 
plying gas  from  works  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  district  or  place  where  the  gas 
is  to  be  consumed,  will  have  to  use  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  Cannel,  or  other 
Ught-producing  material,  to  produce  and 
supply  gas  of  equal  quality  with  a  com- 
pany only  a  mile  from  its  consumers.  It 
is  very  questionable  if  the  advantages  said 
to  be  gained  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
or  the  greater  economy  effected  in  the  de- 
livery of  raw  materials,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  residual  products,  as  coke,  tar, 
liquor,  etc.,  will  at  all  compensate  for  the 
increased  outiay  in  mains  and  the  attend- 
ant loss  of  illuminating  power. 

New  Methods  foe  Gas-Maeino. — ^The 
pressure  which  the  Legislature  has 
recently  put  on  gas  companies  to  raise 
the  standard  of  illuminating  power  con- 
siderably above  that  obtainable  from 
common  coal,  has  compelled  most  of  them 
to  UE(e  a  certain  proportion  of  Cannel 
coal  at  a  heavy  cost  and  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  coke.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  Cannel  conse- 
quent on  the  increased  consumption  has 
stimulated  inquiry  to  find  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  McKenzie,  whose  process 
of  mixing  small  coal  with  crude  shale  oil 
has  been  successfully  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  Alliance  Gas  Works  in  Dub- 
lin. The  small  coal  is  well  mixed  with 
the  oil  in  the  proportions  varying  from  10 
to  30  gallons  to  1  ton  of  coals.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  mixing  or  grind- 
ing milL  The  compound  material  is  then 
distilled  in  ordinary  gas-retorts  of  day 
or  iron  at  a  strong  heat  approaching  a 
white  heat.  From  a  mixture  of  Llantwit 
small  coal,  costing  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  with  5 
per  cent,  of  Broxboume  shale  oil,  costing 
£5  per  ton,  the  produce  of  the  distillation 
of  one  ton  of  the  mixture  wbb — 

9,750  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  21.5  candles 
illuminating  power. 

87  bushels  of  good  hard  saleable  coke. 
2  bushels  of  breeze. 

11  gallons  of  tar. 

16  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  of  5* 
tvraddle. 

The  cost  of  this  miztore,  including 
royalty,  was  about  17s.  per  ton  against 
24s.  for  Wigan  cannel,  oyer  which  it  has 
the  advant^e  of  at  least  5u.  per  ton  in 
the  value  of  the  coke. 
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Two  other  new  sources  of  supply  of 
materials  for  producing  gas  of  high 
illuminating  power  have  been  proposed — 
viz..  New  Brunswick  albertite  and  Trini- 
dad bitumen.  From  the  results  of  ex- 
periments on  the  former  made  by  Mr. 
Evans,  at  the  Horseferry  Boad  works  of 
Chartered  Ciompany,  it  appears  that  the 
yield  per  ton  is  from  9,166  to  10,200 
cubic  teot  of  gas,  varying  in  illuminating 
power  from  28.66  to  85.42  candles,  from 
which  quantity,  however,  10  per  cent, 
must  be  deducted  in  practical  operations 
on  a  working  scale,  and  the  material  is 
offered  for  sale  in  London  at  378.  Cd.  per 
ton.  Trinidad  bitumen  does  not  present 
quite  the  same  advantages.  When  mixed 
with  80  per  cent  of  Newcastle  coal  the 
yield  per  ton,  according  to  the  joint  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Letheby  and  Mr.  Keats, 
was  10,600  cubic  feet  of  17.6-candle  gas, 
and  it  could  be  sold  in  London  at  from 
458.  to  50s.  per  ton.  There  is,  however, 
the  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  Trini- 
dad bitumen  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur  and  water. 

The  "Mechanics'  Magazine,"  refers  to  a 
number  of  successful  experiments  in  this 
direction,  but  says  we  are  making  no 
practical  progress;  the  companies  are  not 
taking  up  the  new  process,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  reaping  no  benefits.  According  to 
Mr.  H.  P.  Stephenson,  gas  engineer,  a 
mixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen  with 
80  per  cent  of  Lord  Belhaven's  main 
coal,  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  produced 
9,072  feet  of  14-candle  gas.  Thus  a  coal 
which  is  unfit  for  the  production  of  gas 
when  carbonized  alone  is  rendered  useful. 
Some  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  Qaa  Works,  with  mixtures 
of  coal  and  bitumen,  showed  that  a  mix- 
ture of  25  parts  of  bitumen  and  75  of 
coal  yielded  at  the  rate  of  9,856  feet  to 
the  ton  of  20-oandle  gas.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  such  gas  to  the 
consumer,  the  materials  being  furnished 
respectively  at  32s.  and  16s.  per  ton, 
would  not  exceed  3s.  7d.  per  1,000  feet  of 
gas  sold.  A  long  series  of  trials  on  a 
manufacturing  scale,  made  by  the  Oas 
Committee  of  the  City  Corporation  of 
London,  and  conducted  by  Professor 
Frankland,  Mr  Hughes,  C.  E.,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson,  C.  E.,  showed  conclusively 
that  when  the  raw  materials  were  supphed 
at  the  prices  we  have  named,  20-candle 
gas  could  be  sold  at  a  large  profit  at  3s. 


7d.  per  1,000  feet  Professor  Odling  has 
also  made  a  series  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments upon  the  use  of  bitumen  for  gas 
purposes,  with  highly  favorable  results. 
Other  eminent  men  have  also  made  trials 
which  resulted  most  favorably.  Where 
is  the  hitch?  Are'  the  gas  companies 
enjoying  too  comfortable  a  monopoly  to 
risk  a  change  ? 

Gas  as  a  Motive  Powks. — ^The  success- 
ful application  of  the  explosive  force  of 
gas  as  a  motive  power  opens  an  ext«nBive 
field  for  the  demand  for  gas  for  day 
consumption  in  manufacturing  towns; 
and  it  IS  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
gas  companies  have  not  made  exertions 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  gas  engines. 
Lnprovements  have  been  made  on  the 
original  form  of  the  Lenoir  engines  by 
Messra  Kinder  and  Kinsey,  by  which  ito 
power  and  efficiency  have  been  consider- 
ably increased. 


T  OCOMOTIVE  Cotton  Pbess.— Mr.  G 
Jj  G.  Wilson,  of  liondon,  has  mounted  a 
hydraulic  cotton  press  upon  a  traction  en- 
gine for  service  in  India.  The  engine  will 
be  conveyed  on  a  railway  truck  to  the 
various  stations  on  the  line  of  railway  in 
the  cotton  districts,  where  it  will  remain 
for  sufficient  time  to  press  into  bales  the 
cotton  stored  there;  when  required,  the 
engine  will  proceed  by  its  own  traction 
power  to  the  depots  in  the  great  fields. 

The  engine  can  also  famish  power  for 
other  presses,  mounted  on  a  carriage 
without  steam  power,  and  may  also  be 
employed  to  drive  cotton  gins,  etc.,  by 
means  of  belts. 

After  describing  the  press  in  detail,  the 
"Mechanics'  Magazine"  (October  16, 
1868),  says:  Unpressed  cotton  is  so  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  that  one  Indian 
railway  company  alone  had  claims  amount- 
ing to  £30,000  made  upon  it  in  a  single 
year.  Compressed  cotton  will  not  bum; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has,  by  the  invention  of  this 
press,  done  much  not  only  to  facilitate 
tJie  faransport  of  cotton,  but  to  cheapen 
that  commodity  in  this  country. 


BOAT  Construction. — ^A  recent  English 
patent  specifies  boats  buUt  of  stoves 
like  a  cask,  with  a  central  opening  cat 
out  and  surrounded  by  a  combing. 
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THE  NITBATE  OF  SODA  STEEI.  PB0CES8. 

HXATOK's    FB0CE3S     AITD     PLANT. — BKWKtrHB'a 
AFPABATUS. 

The  Heaton  process  of  decarbimziBg 
cast-iron,  says  "  The  Engineer,"  has  for 
some  time  been  employed  on  a  mannfac- 
tnring  scale  with  complete  snccess  at  the 
Langley  Mill  Works,  Nottingham,  and  is 
competent  to  make  remarkably  fine  steel 
and  "  steel  iron,"  from  the  very  worst  and 
most  Bolphnr  and  phosphorus-charged 
"  makes"  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
a  word,  to  make  excellent  marketable 
steel  from  any  "  make"  of  pig  iron  that 
may  be  put  into  the  Heaton  converter. 

This  process  consists  in  the  appUcation 
to  the  molten  crude  iron,  of  a  far  more 
powerful  and  searching  agent  than  heated 
air — namely,  the  nascent  oxygen  developed 
at  the  moment  of  contact  between  the 
molten  cast-iron  and  such  classes  of  salts, 
nitrates,  eta,  as  3rield  oxygen  imder  those 
conditions.  The  mere  idea  of  decarbur- 
izing  cmde  iron  by  the  use  of  nitrates,  is 
by  no  means  novel.  Notices  will  be  found 
in  many  old  chemical  works  of  the  reac- 
tions produced  by  nitre  upon  red-hot 
iron. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  form  of  nitre  em- 
pbyed  by  Mr.  Heaton.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed in  presence  of  fluid  cast-iron  with 
the  same  intense  energy  that  nitre  is,  but 
Still  would  prove  an  agent  for  the  burn- 
ing out  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  etc.,  more  or  less  unmanage- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  extremely  simple 
but  beautifully  effective  apparatus  in- 
vented for  its  appUcation,  and  which  con- 
stitates,  in  tack,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Hea- 
ton's  patents.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  process  and  its  results  : 

Fig  or  other  cast-iron,  whatever  be  its 
quality,  is  melted  in  a  common  iron 
&xmdry  cupola  with  coke  fueL  The 
liquid  iron  in  known  mass — ^usually  from 
a  ton  at  a  time  to  perhaps  hereafter  as 
much  as  five  tons — is  tapped  out  into  an 
ordinary  crane  ladle,  and  the  latter  is 


brick  and  fire-clay,  and  in  form  very  like 
crane  ladles,  are  adjustable  by  simple 
means.  Into  the  bottom  of  one  of  these 
pots  a  known  weight  of  crude  nitrate  of 
soda  of  conunerce  is  put ;  the  surface  of 
the  gross  powder  is  levelled  and  covered 
by  a  pretty  thick  circular  plate  of  cast- 
iron,  perforated  with  many  holes,  which 
lies  by  its  own  weight  upon  the  top  of  the 
nitrate.  One  of  these  pots  thus  prepared 
having  been  adjusted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  converter  is  now  ready  for 
use.  At  one  side  of  the  cylinder  de- 
scribed, is  a  sort  of  hopper  funnel,  covered 
by  a  loosely  hinged  nap  of  boiler  plate, 
lliis  plate  is  raised,  and  the  ladle  full  of 
liquid  cast-iron  is  at  once  poured  into  the 
converter,  and  so  descends  ri^ht  down 
upon  the  top  of  the  cold  cast-uron  per- 
forated plate.  The  plate  does  not  float 
up  nor  become  displaced,  nor  does  any 
action  become  apparent  for  some  minutes, 
while  the  plate  is  rapidly  acquiring  heat 
from  the  fluid  iron  above  it,  and  the 
nitrate  getting  heated  by  contact  with  it 
What  follows  we  may  describe  in  Profes- 
sor Miller's  own  words,  from  his  personal 
observation  and  report : — "  In  about  two 
minutes  a  reaction  commenced;  at  first  a 
moderate  quantity  of  brown  nitrous  fumes 
escaped  ;  these  were  followed  by  copious 
blackish,  then  gray,  then  whitish  fumes, 
produced  by  the  escape  of  steam,  carry- 
ing with  it,  in  siispension,  a  portion  of 
the  flux.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six 
minutes  deflagration  occurred,  attended 
with  a  roaring  noise  and  a  burst  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  flame  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  This  lasted  for  about  a  minute 
and  a  half,  and  then  subsided  as  rapidly 
as  it  commenced.  When  all  had  become 
tranquil  the  converter  was  detached  from 
the  chimney,  and  its  contents  were  emp- 
tied upon  the  iron  pavement  of  the 
foundry.  These  consisted  of  '  crude  steel ' 
and  of  slag.  The  '  cmde  steel'  was  in  a 
pasty  state,  and  the  slag  fltiid;  the  cast- 
iron  perforated  plate  had  become  melted 
up  and  incorporated  with  the  charge  of 
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common  "  balling  furnace,"  and  rolled  at 
once  into  bars,  or  forged  or  rolled  into 
any  desirable  form.  In  this  state  the 
material  is  very  unhappily  called  by  the 
inventor  "steel  iron."  It  has  but  little 
pretensions  to  be  called  so;  it  scarcely 
perceptibly  hardens  in  water.  What  it 
really  consists  of  is  crystaUo-fibrous 
wrought-iron,  almost  absolutely  snlphur 
and  phosphorus  free,  of  great  strength 
and  toughness,  and  for  every  structural 
purpose  equal  to  the  renowned  wrought- 
iron  produced  at  Lowmoor  and  Bowling 
works.  It  welds  perfectly;  it  is  tough 
both  hot  and  cold,  neither  red-short  nor 
cold-shoi't,  and  forges  beautifully  at  both 
the  test  temperatures  for  iron — Sk  low  red, 
and  a  clear  yeUow  heat. 

The  "steel  iron"  is  itself  of  course 
a  valuable  material  ready  for  market. 
From  this  material  it  is,  that  Mr.  Heaton 
makes  his  cast-steel,  that  is,  before  it  has 
been  subjected  to  any  rolling,  while  in  the 
state  merely  of  "  crude  steel,"  patted  into 
cakes  by  the  shingling  hammer.  Tliese 
cakes  are  broken  up,  put  into  ordinary 
clay  melting  pots  of  the  usual  size,  hold- 
ing about  60  pounds  each.  To  each  100 
pounds  of  the  material,  about  2|  pounds 
or  3  poimds  of  spiegeleisen,  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  oxide  of  manganese  and  a  little 
charcoal,  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
fused  and  cast  into  the  ordinary  ingots  of 
iron.  It  is  now  excellent  cast-steel,  and 
when  the  ingots  have  been  tilted  in  the 
asual  manner,  cast-steel  bars  are  produced 
fit  for  any  uses  to  which  steel  is  at  pres- 
ent applied.  Such  is  the  Heaton  process; 
its  simplicity  and  directness  need  no  com- 
ment to  those  acquainted  with  ordinary 
iron  and  steel  making. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  iron 
treated,  and  the  resulting  products  are 
from  Dr.  Miller's  offidal  report: 


The  report  also  says: 


Capote. 

Pig  W- 

Crnrt*. 
Steei  (7). 

Bm-. 
St««I(«). 

Oarbon.. 

2-830 

2^50 
0-113 
1-465 
0-041 
0-318 

92-293 

1-800 

0-266 
0-018 
0-298 
0-039 
0-090 
0-319 
0-144 
97-026 

0-993 

SiUcon,  with  a  UtUe 

titfini^in 

0149 

Sulphur 

PhoRphoruB. 

0-292 

Arsenic 

0-0-24 

Manfjtmese 

0-088 

Calciam 

0-310 

Sodium 

lion  (by  difference) . . 

98-144 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

The  chemical 
principle  appears  to  be  good,  and  the 
mode  of  attaming  the  resmt  is  both  sim- 
ple and  rapid.  The  nitric  acid  of  tiie 
nitrate  in  this  operation  imparts  oxygen 
to  the  impurities  always  present  in  cast- 
iron,  converting  them  into  compounds 
which  combine  with  th<N  sodium,  and 
these  are  removed  with  the  sodium  in  the 
slag.  This  action  of  the  sodium  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  Heaton's  process, 
and  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the  oxid- 
izing methods  iu  common  use. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing 
in  "  The  Engineer,"  the  London  profess- 
ional papers  contained  many  comments 
by  editors  and  correspondents,  the  gist  of 
which  are  as  follows.  "  The  Engineer"  says : 
Mr.  Bessemer,  in  one  of  his  patents,  long 
ago  claimed  the  use  of  any  solid  substance 
capable  of  evolving  oxygen  for  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel;  and  if  such  a 
claim  could  be  maintained,  as  we  presume 
it  might  be,  the  nitrate  process  would  be 
no  more  than  a  modification  of  Mr.  Bea- 
semer's  better  known  system  of  compress- 
ed air  jets.  But  if  it  be  proved  to  have 
the  distinctive  power  of  removing  phos- 
phorus, it  takes  a  still  higher  rank. 

Professor  Miller  states  that  pig  iron, 
containing  1.455  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
loses  all  but  0.298,  or  say  -fttns  per  cent, 
in  the  nitrate  converter.    Yet  of  the  2.83 

Eer  cent,  of  carbon  in  the  same  pig  iron, 
ut  1.03  per  cent  was  removed,  and  1.8 
per  cent  remained,  and  there  remained 
also  0.266  per  cent  of  silicon,  besides 
small  quantities  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  cal- 
ciimi,  sodium,  ete. ;  so  mat  the  pure  iron 
remaining  was  but  97.026  per  cent,  where- 
as in  good  steel  it  should  be  nearly,  or 
quite,  99 J.  Every  competent  metallur- 
gist xnll  at  once  percieve  that  this  so- 
called  "  crude  steel "  is  very  crude  indeed 
— that  it  is,  in  fact,  only  comparable  to 
half  puddled  iron,  long  before  it  has  come 
to  nature;  and  any  one  who  has  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  steel  must  be  aware  that  samples 
containing  1.8  per  cent  of  carbon  are 
wholly  unfitted  for  any  purpose  to  which 
steel  is  applicable. 

Mr.  Robert  Mushet  says:  The  Bessemer 
process  converts  melted  cast-iron  at  once 
mto  steel,  keeping  that  steel  liquid  until  it  is 
poured  into  ingot  moulds  forming  ingots 
fit  for  dra-ffing  or  rolling  out  into  bars  of 
cast-steeL  The  Heaton  process  takes 
melted  oast-iroa  and  treats  it  with  ni- 
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trete  of  soda  in  a  converter,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  treatment  is  to  deprive  the 
cast-iron  of  much  of  its  carbon,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  as  there  is  not,  as  in 
the  Bessemer  converter,  any  means  of  in- 
creasing the  temperature,  the  iron  assumes 
a  pasty  condition,  and  is  emptied  out  on 
the  floor  in  place  of  into  ingot  moulds. 
Scarcely  so  direct  this  as  the  Bessemer 
process.  But  now  comes  the  cream  of  the 
joke.  The  pasty  stuff  turned  out  on  the 
floor  is,  as  Mr.  Heaton  properly  terms  it, 
"  crude  steeL"  (Mr.  Mushet  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  it  is  very  crude,  as  above 
explained — ^too  much  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus.) Some  of  this  pasty  matter, 
which  had  been  "patted"  or  squeezed 
into  cakes,  I  found  could  not  be  forged 
at  any  temperature,  far  less  would  it 
weld  ;  and  when  melted  in  crucibles, 
it  proved  considerably  inferior  to  or- 
dinary Bessemer  scrap  steel,  for  the 
mant^acture  of  cast-steeL  Dr.  Miller 
also  states  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
slag  from  the  converter  did  not  exceed  23 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  metal 
charged.  "Where  did  it  come  from,  if  even 
20  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Mushet  concludes:  No  one  has  ever 
doubted  that  nitrate  of  soda  will  eliminate, 
more  or  less,  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
from  cast  iron,  but  as  it  docs  not  generate 
a  lasting  and  progressively  increasing 
temperature,  thereby  rendering  the  puri- 
fied metal  fluid  so  that  it  can  be  cast 
into  ingots,  it  follows  that  the  Heaton 
process  can  never  compete  with  the  Bes- 
semer process. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Kohn  says:  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Professor  Miller  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  originated,  I 
believe,  by  Dr.  Percy,  and  now  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  metallurgists,  viz.,  that 
the  presence  of  alkaUne  or  oiher  basic 
matter  daring  the  process  of  decarburi- 
zation  has  very  littte  effect  or  influence 
upon  the  removal  of  phosphorus  in  the 
shape  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  that  the 
phosphorus  is  separated  from  the  iron  as 
phosphide  of  iron.  This  phosphide  of 
iron  is  Uquid  at  a  temperature  at  which 
the  malleable  iron  solidifles,  and  can  there- 
fore be  mechanically  separated  from  the 
iron  by  hammering  or  squeezing.  Mr. 
Eohn  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Profes- 
sor Miller  has  only  accounted  for  8  out 
of  the  15  pounils  of  phosphorus  that  dis- 
appeared trom  the  iron  in  the  operation 


described.  The  8  pounds  were  found  in. 
the  slag.  The  remainder  must  have  been 
squeezed  out  by  the  subsequent  hammer- 
ing and  rolling,  just  as  it  would  be  in  the 
treatment  of  puddle  balls. 

Another  correspondent  of  "  Engineer- 
ing" says,  that  as  some  3^  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  at  J£10  per  ton,  are  required  for  a 
ton  of  crude  "coke"  produced,  he  does  not 
see  the  advantage  in  buying  pig  iron,  say 
308.  cheaper  than  Bessemer  pigs,  and  then 
spending  388.  worth  of  nitrates  for  bring- 
ing out  a  material  which  is  certainly  not 
as  pure  as  hematite  pigs  after  all,  and 
which  you  must  scrape  together  from  the 
floor  of  your  forge  in  order  to  get  it  into 
anything  like  a  workable  state  by  a  sectmd 
process. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Gjers  be- 
fore the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engi- 
neers in  April  last,  it  is  stated  that  sev- 
eral patents  existed  before  either  Mr. 
Heaton's  or  Mr.  Hargreave's  time,  for  the 
use  of  oxidizing  salts,  amongst  which  ni- 
trates are  named;  and  in  the  patent  grant- 
ed to  Knowles,  dated  July  10,  1857,  No. 
1,921,  nitrate  of  soda  is  specially  claimed 
for  refining  iron,  by  pouring  melted  pig 
iron  upon  the  salt  in  a  ladle.  This  patent, 
as  well  as  other  patents  for  the  use  of 
nitrates,  and  almost  every  other  oxidizing 
salt,  applied  both  in  separate  vessels  and 
in  the  puddling  furnace,  are  now  expired, 
and  consequently  public  property.  This 
paper  also  states,  that  as  a  result  of  ana- 
lyses, this  metal  comes  very  for  short  of 
what  was  pretended,  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pho-sphoms,  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silicon  is  left  in  the  metal,  and  very  little 
in  the  slag,  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
considerably  inferior  even  to  common  re- 
fined plate. 

An  apparatus  has  recently  been  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  for  foUowing 
out  his  early  propositions  of  decarburizing 
iron  by  the  use  of  substances  capable  of 
evolving  oxygen,  this  apparatus  being 
practic^y  applicable  for  the  use  of  ni- 
trates, or  chlorates  of  soda  or  potash  and 
other  salts,  which  evolve  oxygen  gas  when 
heated. 

One  method  of  conducting  this  process 
is  to  place  beneath  the  molten  iron  a  per- 
forated case  capable  of  bearing  a  high 
heat,  and  containing  the  nitrate  of  soda 
or  other  solid  matter.  The  heat  of  the 
molten  iron  oaoses  the  nitrate  to  liberate 
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oxygen,  which  forcea  its  way  through  the 
perforations  in  the  case,  and  it  issues  into 
and  amongst  the  particles  of  the  molten 
iron,  as  when  air  is  forced  through  the 
tuyeres  in  the  ordinary  way  of  conducting 
the  Bessemer  process.  Mr.  Bessemer's 
specification  says  :  It  is  advantageous  to 
use  a  conyerting  vessel  like  that  which  is 
usually  employed.  I  replace  the  tuyere 
box  by  a  case  of  diamber  lined  with  re- 
fractory material,  and  filled  with  the 
nitrate  of  soda  or  other  material  capable 
of  evolving  oxygen,  and  closed  at  the  top 
with  a  perforated  firetile.  I  make  the 
case  of  such  dimensions  that  the  area  of 
the  surface  of  the  nitrate  is  but  small  as 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  principal 
horizontal  section  of  the  metal  in  the  con- 
verting vesseL  In  this  way  I  both  modify 
the  intensity  of  the  action  and  also  pre- 
vent the  rapid  scoring  action  which  would 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  gas  between 
the  metal  and  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 
Also  in  order  to  render  the  action  more 
regular  I  fuse  the  nitrate  and  cast  it  into 
the  case  or  chamber,  and  there  allow  it  to 
sohdify.  The  melted  metal  is  then  effect- 
ually prevented  from  acting  on  more 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  cast  block 
of  nitrate  ;  or  in  some  cases  I  mould  the 
nitrate  into  blocks  under  heavy  pressure 
before  inserting  it  into  the  case  or  cham- 
ber, and  the  violence  of  the  action  of  the 
nitrate  may  be  reduced  by  mixing  dry 
day  or  other  inert  matter  with  it. 

The  invention  also  provides  a  means  of 
forcing  fluid  nitrates  into  the  converter, 
through  the  openings  in  a  small  central 
tuyere  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
verter instead  of  the  ordinary  tuyere  box. 
A.  case  containing  the  nitrate  is  attached 
to  the  converter  and  surrounded  with  an 
annular  case.  Into  this  annular  case  air 
or  steam  heated  sufSciently  to  keep  the 
nitrate  fused,  is  forced  by  a  pipe  from  the 
hollow  tnmnion  in  the  ordinal^  manner. 
Below  the  chamber  containing  ine  nitrate, 
is  a  4-way  cock  arranged  to  let  air  from 
the  trunnion  to  the  tuyere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  the  converter  as  usual, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
fluid  iron  out  of  the  tuyere  when  the  con- 
verter is  turned  up  to  blow,  and  the 
tuyere  is  thus  brought  beneath  the  fluid 
iron.  By  turning-  this  4-way  cock  when 
the  converter  is  up,  the  air  from  the  trun- 
nion is  shut  off  from  the  converter,  and 
at  the  flame  instant  let  into  the  chamber 


containing  the  nitrate,  while  through  the 
other  passage  in  the  4-way  cock,  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  containing  the 
nitrate  is  connected  with  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  tuyere.  Thus  by  the  operation  of 
turning  the  cock,  air  is  shut  off  from  the 
tuyere  and  nitrate  forced  into  it,  and  thus 
into  the  molten  iron  in  the  converter, 
where  the  conversion  proceeds  in  the  or- 
dinary manner. 

A  still  later  apparatus,  patented  by  Mr. 
Bessemer,  is  illustrated  in  "  Engineering," 
Nov.  13.  The  plan  consists  in  forcing  or 
injecting  into  molten  crude  iron  streams  or 
jets  of  fused  fluid  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate 
of  potash;  the  streams  or  jets  of  fused  or 
fluid  matters  are  projected  downwards  at 
any  desired  angle  from  nozzles  or  tuyeres, 
the  orifices  of  which  are  situated  above 
the  mean  level  or  upper  surface  of  the 
fluid  iron  to  be  operated  upon,  a  portion 
of  the  said  fused  or  fluid  matters,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  cinder  or  oxides  pro- 
duced in  the  process,  being  again  carried 
down  into  the  molten  mettJ  as  an  induced 
current  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  jets. 

The  process  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  converter,  or  in  the  hearth  of  a 
finery  furnace.  "When  employing  such  a 
furnace,  Mr.  Bessemer  arranges  a  set  of 
air  tuyeres  along  one  side  for  melting  the 
pig  metal  and  partially  refining  it;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hearth  he  employs  a 
separate  set  of  tuyeres  or  nozzles  for  the 
pun>ose  of  injecting  the  aforesaid  fused 
or  fluid  matters  into  the  molten  iron.  The 
process  in  this  finery  furnace  may  be  dis- 
continued while  the  metal  is  in  ilie  con- 
dition of  highly  refined  cast-iron  ap- 
proaching to  steiel,  or  it  may  be  continued 
iintil  a  more  or  less  perfectly  malleable 
metal  is  obtained  suitable  for  melting  in 
crucibles,  or  otherwise  to  form  stee^  or 
the  metal  may  be  allowed  to  granulate  or 
assume  a  more  or  less  solid  condition, 
with  or  without  manipulation  with  an  iron 
bar  or  rabble,  and  be  removed  from  the 
finery  furnace  in  a  condition  to  be  formed 
into  bars  or  blooms.  The  process  may  also 
be  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  or  pud- 
dling furnace  heated  by  solid  rael,  or  by 
means  of  heated  air  and  gas. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  process  Mr. 
Bessemer  prefers  to  melt  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  or  other  fusible 
matters  in  a  jacketted  iron  vessel  by 
means  of  highly-heated  atmospheric  air 
or  superheated  steam,  and  to  use  the  pres»- 
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nre  of  such  air  or  steam  to  act  on  the 
Borface  of  the  fluid  matters,  in  order  that 
they  may  thus  be  driven  downward  upon 
the  fluid  metfd  with  such  f orceas  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  molten  mass,  and  put 
the  latter  into  rapid  motion,  and  thus  in 
turn  bring  all  parts  under  operation.  This 
motion  in  cylindrical  yessels  is  best  at- 
tained by  placing  the  jet  pipes  at  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circtumference. 


BAILWAT  NOTES. 


Railway  Pboobkss  in  thb  Unitbd  Statbs. 
—In  1865,  the  first  40  miles  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  were  laid;  in  1866  there 
were  constructed  265  mUes;  in  1867  a 
farther  length  of  245  nules,  and  to  Nov- 
ember 1,  in  1868,  there  had  been  con- 
structed 330  miles,  or,  in  4  years,  880 
miles.  The  total  length  of  the  road  is 
1,657  miles.  The  Central  Pacific,  not- 
wii^tanding  the  intervention  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  has  progressed  with  equal 
rapidity;  and  the  Union  Pacific  (E.  D.) 
was,  November  1,  in  operation  from 
Kansas  City  to  Sheridan,  405  miles.  Bail- 
road  consbmction  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  west  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  during  this  period  as  follows: 


1864. 

1868. 

Iner. 

800 

920 

160 

1,050 

3,100 

870 

2,200 

3,200 

1,630 

1,200 

.5(J0 

1,200 

.THIO 

•2.000 
3.3t0 

830 

280 

Minneflotft.  .•.••• 

400 

160 

300 

390 

400 

Ohio 

140 

TotaL 

12,300 

16,110 

2,890 

Thus  in  these  8  States  in  4  years 
nearly  3,000  miles  of  new  railroad  have 
been  laid  and  millions  of  dollars  expended, 
not  only  on  these,  but  also  in  improving 
previously  existing  hnea  The  total  in- 
crease in  cost  has  been  nearly  $200,000,000, 
or  about  $15  per  head  of  the  population. 

Among  the  princmal  railroads  in  pro- 
gress, or  constructed  in  the  four  years  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

In  Iowa:   the  Iowa  division  of  the 


Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and 
Pacific,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Biver,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blufis.  By  the 
time  that  the  Pacific  BaUroad  is  com- 
pleted, the  Bock  Island  and  Burlington 
lines  will  have  reached  the  Missouri. 

In  Missouri:  the  Pacific  of  Missouri, 
and  the  extensions  of  the  North  Missouri 
towards  Iowa  and  the  Missouri  Biver. 
The  Southern  Pacific  is  also  being  ex- 
tended southwest,  and  the  St.  Louis  and 
Iron  Mountain  south,  the  latter  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  railroads  at 
Columbus,  Ey.  The  St  Joseph  and 
Council  Blufls  Bailroad  has  also  been 
completed  to  a  connection  with  the  Iowa 
Bailroad  of  the  same  name,  giving  St. 
Louis  an  indirect  route  to  Omaha. 
Several  other  roads  are  projected  to  con- 
nect with  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroads. 

In  Minnesota:  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Minnesota  VaUey.  Considerable  progress 
has  also  been  made  in  the  first  division  of 
the  Pacific  Bailroad  and  its  branch  north 
to  Watab  has  been  opened  through. 

In  Illinois:  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville, 
and  Chicago,  which  gives  another  connec- 
tion to  the  Illinois  CentraL  The  Rock- 
ford,  Bock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  chiefiy  as  a  mineral 
road,  and  designed  to  supply  coal  to  rail- 
roads, etc.  The  St.  Louis,  Yandalia,  and 
Terra  Haute,  and  the  Cairo,  Mound  City, 
and  Yincennes  are  also  in  progress,  with 
a  view  to  their  early  completion. 

In  Michigan:  the  Jackson,  Lansing, 
and  Saginaw,  and  the  Flint  and  Pere 
Marquette,  are  the  piincipal  new  construc- 
tions. There  is  also  being  constructed  a 
more  direct  line  between  Port  Huron  and 
Chicago,  known  as  the  Air-line.  The 
Grand  Biver  Valley  Railroad  is  approach- 
ing completion. 

In  Indiana:  the  Columbus  and  Indiana 
Central  Bailroad  has  completed  a  line 
from  Union  City  to  Logansport,  and  con- 
solidated into  itself  the  Chicago  and 
Great  Eastern,  the  Indiana  Centoil  and 
the  Logansport  and  Burlington.  There 
is  also  being  built  a  line  from  Indianapolis 
to  Vincennes  to  connect  with  the  road  to 
Mound  City  and  Cairo;  and  several  other 
lines  ax6  projected. 

And  in  Ohio:  several  short  linear 
diiefly  auxiliaries  of  existing  lines.    In 
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this  State  eeveral  important  consolida- 
tions have  been  effected. 

Farther  east  the  principal  developments 
have  been  rather  improvements  than  new 
works.  In  New  York  the  Erie  is  having 
a  third  rail  laid  to  accommodate  the  nar- 
row cara  The  Hudson  Biverhas  com- 
pleted its  second  ti-ack,  etc.  The  lines  in 
progress  from  the  Hudson  have  chiefly  a 
norfiiwestem  direction,  and  will  connect 
with  the  Central,  the  Midland  being  the 
most  important.  In  a  few  years  the  Bos- 
ton, Hartford,  and  Erie,  will  continue  the 
Erie  Railway  to  Boston.  In  the  city  of 
Kew  York  flie  depot  and  warehouse  ac- 
commodation has  been  largely  extended. 
In  Pennsylvania,  ei^cially  in  the  eastern 
portion,  the  extension  of  roads  is  being 
rapidly  carried  on,  the  objective  points 
being  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  and  New 
York  city.  Li  the  southwest  of  the  State 
the  construction  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
OonnellsviHe  Bailroad  to  a  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  being  car- 
ried on  actively.  New  Jersey  has  also 
made  extensive  improvements  in  its  rail- 
roads and  accommodations  for  an  in- 
creasing traffic.  The  works  at  Hoboken, 
Jersey  City,  Communipaw,  and  Elizabeth- 
port  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Delaware  peninsula 
railroad  building  is  very  active;  and 
Maryland  is  connecting  Baltimore  more 
firmly  with  both  East  and  West. — Sunfs 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

Ibish  Bailwats. — ^The  total  completed 
length  of  railways  in  Ireland  is  1,9084  miles 
of  which  there  are  1,408  miles  of  single 
track,  and  SOOJ  miles  of  double  line.  The 
length  of  railways  in  hand,  and  not  yet 
fini^ed,  is  262  miles,  and  339^  are  au- 
thorized, but  not  yet  commenced.  Of 
the  first,  the  principal  are  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  line,  with  a  length 
of  165 J  miles,  and  253^  miles  of  branches, 
connecting  Cork  with  Dublin;  the  Great 
Northern  and  Western,  82J  miles  long, 
starting  from  Westport  and  ending  with 
a  junction  at  Athlone,  with  a  short  branch 
connected  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western;  the  Midland  Great  Western, 
crossing  the  island  from  Galway  to 
Dublin,  with  a  length  of  126^  miles  of 
main  lines  and  120  miles  of  branches;  and 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Bail- 
way,  witii  98^  miles  of  main  and  branch 
lines. 


On  all  these  railways  the  bridge  rail 
is  the  section  principally  employed,  the 
mileage  of  flat-footed  permanent  way 
being  712|;  of  double-headed  rails  808; 
and  bridge  rails  1,750  J,  which,  together 
with  37  miles  of  various  other  sections, 
make  a  total  of  2,408|  miles.  The  bridge 
section  is,  however,  being  abandoned,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  6  of 
the  different  railway  companies  are 
adopting  them  for  the  permanent  way 
renewals.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  who  have  hitherto  employed 
rails  weighing  80  and  90  pounds  to  the 
yard  (the  heaviest  section  in  Ireland), 
are  now  replacing  them  with  flat-footed 
rails.  26  other  railways  are  following 
the  example,  while  6  companies  are  again 
employing  the  double-headed  line. 

Hoosio  TuNNEi.  Notes. — ^The  work  rai- 
der the  old  contract  has  practically 
ceased,  and  it  will  not  be  renewed  until  a 
contract  such  as  the  last  Legislature  pro-' 
vided  for  is  made  and  accepted  by  the 
Governor.  The  "  Springfield  Bepublican" 
says  :  We  believe  that  the  faith  and  hope 
in  which  the  good  people  of  the  State 
have  carried  on  the  work,  is  fast  break- 
ing down.  The  tide  is  turning  against 
the  expenditure  of  any  more  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  in  that  work.  They  say, 
"  If  it  can  be  done,  why  will  not  the  Fitch- 
burg  and  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts railroads,  which  will  most  profit  by 
it,  and  eventually  will  own  it — ^why  will 
not  these  corporations  undertake  the 
job  and  spend  their  own  money  in  it? 
If  they  won't,  we  won't." 

The  condition  of  the  wdtk  is  as  follows: 
On  the  east  side  the  penetration  reaches 
1  mile  through  solid  granite ;  the  fnll- 
sized  tunnel  less  than  |  a  mile.  The 
central  shaft  is  sunk  about  600  feet,  and 
has  400  more  to  go.  It  is  elliptical,  27  X 
15  feet.  On  the  west  side  the  tunnel 
reaches  700  feet  through  quicksand  and 
rotten  stone,  and  is  lined  with  brick.  The 
west  shaft  is  done,  and  the  tunnel  is 
driven  from  it  1,600  feet  to  the  east,  and 
1,000  feet  to  the  west  The  entire  lei^th 
of  the  tunnel  will  be  4|  miles,  of  whi(£  3 
are  yet  to  be  excavated. 

MicmQAN  Cab  Works. — ^The  buildings 
of  the  Company  at  Detroit  cover  4  acres. 
The  mecialty  is  freight  cars.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  is  160;  the  capital  $100,00a 
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Railway  Constbuction. — The  following 
bits  of  high  science  are  from  a  series  of 
articles  in  a  London  technical  paper. 
Speaking  of  sleepers:  In  America  that 
kind  of  pine  known  as  "Hemlock,"  or 
"  Hemlock  Spruce,"  has  been  found  the 
best,  although  with  such  a  choice  of  tim- 
ber, white  oak,  chestnut,  and  all  sorts  of 
wood  are  used.  Sleepers  must  always 
be  straight,  and  of  an  uniform  size,  for 
otherwise  the  bearing  or  rather  the  run- 
ning, would  be  conunensuratelv  imper- 
fect, or  "poor,"  as  it  is  called.  As  to  im- 
proved rails :  Bails  should  be  made  of 
paddled  iron,  that  is,  iron  into  which  at- 
mospheric air  has  been  introduced  by 
stimng  or  "  puddling"  with  a  rod  whilst 
in  a  soft  state.  We  most  of  us  know  the 
mode  of  annealing,  or  rendering  brittle 
iron  wire  soft,  so  tiiat  it  will  bend  with- 
out breaking — ^namely,  by  heating  and 
allowing  it  to  cool — ^in  other  words,  ex- 
posing it  when  hot  to  the  air.  This  is  a 
simple  thing  enough,  and  the  principle 
npon  which  it  is  done  forms  the  basis  of 
Bessemer's  steeL  (1) 

Electric  Repeatebs  foe  Railwat  Sig- 
HALS. — On  several  of  the  English  rail- 
ways, the  proper  condition  and  working 
of  distant  signals  is  made  known  to  the 
signalman  in  the  station  by  electric  "  re- 
peatera"  By  means  of  a  very  simple  ar- 
rangement— 1st,  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  the  signal  makes  or  breaks  a  circuit 
which  shows  or  repeats  the  same  opera- 
tion ou  a  model  of  the  signal  in  the  sta- 
tion. If  the  wire  or  other  apparatus 
leading  from  the  station  to  the  signal  is 
out  of  order  or  fails  to  work  from  any 
cause,  the  model  also  fails  to  work,  and 
the  danger  is  at  once  discovered ;  2d,  at 
night,  the  light  in  the  signal  is  arranged 
to  heat  a  piece  of  iron  above  it.  If  the 
light  goes  out,  the  piece  of  iron  cools, 
contracts,  and  so  breaks  a  circuit  which 
at  once  covers  up  or  puts  out  a  corre- 
sponding light  in  the  signal  station.  A 
similar  apparatus  could  be  well,  and  in  the 
long  run  economically  applied  to  testing 
the  condition  of  switches  whore  trains 
have  to  pass  them  at  speed. 

Bailboas  Teace-Later. — ^This  machine 
is  said  to  have  laid  from  1  to  2  miles  of 
track  in  12  hours  on  the  YaUijo  and  Sacra- 
mento Railway.  The  contractor  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  so  improved  as  to 
Vol.  L— No.  !.-« 


lay  5  or  6  miles  per  day — or  12  times  as 
fast  as  by  hand. 

The  machine  is  a  car  CO  feet  long  smd 
10  wide.  It  has  a  small  engine  on  board 
for  handling  the  ties  and  rails.  The  ties 
are  carried  on  a  common  freight  car  be- 
hind, and  conveyed  by  an  endless  chain 
over  the  top  of  ttie  machine,  laid  down  in 
their  places  on  the  track,  and  when 
enough  are  laid  a  rail  is  put  down  on 
each  side  in  proper  position,  and  spiked 
down.  The  track-layer  then  advances, 
and  keeps  on  its  work  until  the  load  of 
ties  and  rails  is  exhausted,  when  other 
car-loads  are  brought.  The  machine  is 
driven  ahead  by  a  locomotive,  and  the 
work  is  done  so  rapidly  that  60  men 
are  required  to  wait  on  it. 

Bridging  the  Counecticiit  Rivek,— 
Messrs.  A.  D.  Briggs  &  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  have  made  a  contract  wiu 
the  Shore  Line  Railway  Company  to 
build  the  drawbridge  across  the  Connec- 
ticut River  at  Lyme.  The  bridge  is  to 
consist  of  5  spans  of  175  feet  each,  3  of 
which  will  be  east  of  the  draw  and  2  west. 
The  length  of  the  draw  is  to  be  275  feet, 
and  allowing  35  feet  for  the  central  pier 
leaves  120  feet  clear.  The  piers  ore  to 
be  made  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  each  cyl- 
inder to  be  driven  over  a  cluster  of 
12  piles,  and  the  interstice  filled  with 
concrete.  The  draw  is  to  be  of  iron,  and 
the  rest  of  the  bridge  will  be  constructed 
on  the  Howe  plan.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
structure  wUl  be  about  $200,000.— -BoO- 
vxiy  Times. 

Orao  Bridge  at  LomsvnxB. — ^The  iron 
railway  bridge  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Jeffer- 
sonville,Ind.,  will  be  just  linile  in  length. 
It  will  have  24  spans;  2  of  these  will  be 
870  feet  each,  and  6,  246.5  feet  each.  In- 
cepting on  the  longest  spans,  the  rails 
wUl  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  gird- 
ers, these  being  of  the  class  known  as  the 
Fink  truss.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
bridge,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  Se])- 
tember  1,  1869,  is  $1,600,000.  The  chief 
engineer  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
and  the  assistant  engineer,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Yaughan. 

Chioaoo  River  Tuhmel. — ^This  work  it 
approaching  completion,  and  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  spring;  cost  $500,000i 
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PKiT  roB  LoooMOTivB  FuEL. — The  fol- 
lomug  is  the  report  of  a  commission  sent 
out  by  English  capitalists  to  test  the  value 
of  peat  as  a  fuel  for  the  purposes  of  run- 
ning the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  in  Can- 
ada: 

Number  of  miles  mn  by  train....       683 
Aggregate  distance  run  by  all  the 

cars 15,267 

Average  number  of  cars  per  train      22.4 

Peat  consumed,  in  pounds 48,475 

Wood,  in  pounds,  for  same  work  105,187 
Number  of  miles  run  per  ton  of 

peat 31.6 

Number  of  miles  run  per  cord 

maple  •wood    27.6 

Experiment  in  &vor  of  peat,  14  per  cent 

A  Bailboad  QuEsnoN. — The  Qrand 
Trunk  Railroad  being  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete wreck,  owing  to  the  miserable  mis- 
management and  corruption  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  its  direction,  the  question  is 
whether  the  railway  commissioners,  3  in 
number,  who  are  appointed  by  the  State 
to  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  track 
and  of  the  service  of  the  railways,  and  to 
report  all  defects  and  abuses  to  ihe  proper 
authority,  are  liable  criminally  on  indict- 
ment for  murder,  as  accessories  before 
the  fact,  should  death  result  from  the 
running  of  trains  over  roads  left  in  such 
a  condition  by  their  negligence. — Spring- 
field BeprMixan. 

An  TJndeeqbound  Bailway  in  Fabib  is  to 
•be  built,  more  with  the  view  of  bringing 
in  market  produce  from  the  suburbs  than 
for  the  purposes  of  passenger  traflSc  It 
is  to  start  from  the  Halles  Centrales,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  take  the  line  of  the  quays  as  far  as 
St.  Cloud,  whence  it  will  proceed  to  La 
Marche,  famous  for  its  steeplechases, 
where  an  immense  station  is  to  be  con- 
structed, which  will  form  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  circular  railway  passing 
entirely  round  Paris  at  several  miles  dis- 
tance.— Railway  News. 

a — ...  i>.w_..   A^...-..— ...       A    1  finn 


The  Gauge  Question. — ^The  laying  of  a 
third  rail  for  narrow  gauge  trains,  through- 
out the  length  of  the  Ei'ie  road,  is  said  to 
be  decided  upon.  Engineers  long  since 
estimated  that  the  saving  of  expenses  on 
the  narrow  gauge,  would,  in  say  30  years, 
pay  for  the  change  of  track  and  equip- 
ment. But  it  is  possible  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steel  rails  will  enable  the  wide 
cars  to  carry  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  width  without  injury  to  me  perma- 
nent way,  and  that  the  railway  of  the 
future  will  be  wider  than  4  feet  8J 
inches. 

New  Rulboads  in  Geoboia. — State  aid 
having  been  granted,  the  "  air  line"  road 
from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (travers- 
ing the  gold  belt),  is  likely  to  be  built 
The  Northeastern  road,  connecting  At- 
lanta (and  Augusta)  with  the  Tennessee 
roads,  is  also  being  pushed  forward.  The 
Macon  and  Brunswick  road  is  nearly 
completed.  Branches  of  the  Southwest- 
ern, through  the  fine  cotton  region,  are 
also  in  progress. 

New  Bailwat  acboss  Egypt. — ^The  new 
route  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Suez, 
by  way  of  Zagazig,  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber. The  former  route  by  rail  was  from 
Cairo  to  Suez,  the  distance  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Cairo  being  traversed  by  canal 
and  the  NUe,  or  by  rail;  but  this  making 
a  considerable  detour,  and  lengthening 
the  journey.  The  entire  length  of  the 
new  route  is  85  miles. 

Insubance  Tickets. — ^As  long  as  cars  are 
warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  combustibles 
are  mixed  up  with  general  merchandise, 
passengers  should  provide  themselves 
with  stamped  and  directed  envelopes,  buy 
insurance  tickets  at  stations,  and  post 
them  to  their  friends  before  consigning 
themselves  to  etc.,  etc.  Otherwise  their 
evidence  of  insurance  will  be  burned  up 
with  them. 

Pennsylvania  BAiLBOAn  IfANAQsmaiT. — 
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QxTAJ>BTm.E  TanoEa. — ^The  Midland  Bail- 
vay  has  4  lines  of  rails  from  London 
to  Bedford.  The  North-Westem  has  3 
lines  for  46  miles  out  of  London,  and  the 
Great  Northern  vill  soon  have  3  lines  for 
22  miles. 

The  New  Haten  add  NoBTHAKFTOir  R  R 
Co.  at  the  expiration  of  its  lease  to  the 
New  York  and  New  Hayen,  in  June,  1869, 
will  equip  it  with  new  material  through- 
out, and  will  extend  the  CoUinsville 
branch  to  New  Hartford. 


OBSEBVAirONS  01  THE  WOOLF  ENGINES 

BECEIITLT    IMTKODUCED    INTO     THE    TBENCH 
NAVY. 

BT  VICB-ADUIRAL  LABBOUSSB. 

naoaJatcd  from  Annates  dn  Giole  CIvlL 

Note  by  the  Editob  of  "Asnai-ks  du 
Gisaz  Civil." — ^A  question  of  great  im- 
portance is  agitated  in  the  Special  Com- 
missioiis  of  the  Marine;  that  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  type  of  engine  for  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  This  question  also 
touches  BO  verj  nearly  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  marine,  and  the  great 
works  for  the  construction  of  steam  en- 
gines, that  we  cannot  neglect  this  occasion 
to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  differ- 
ent opinions  held  by  men  whose  opinions 
and  works  have  greatly  contributed  to 
place  our  marine  in  the  first  rank. 

We  repel  the  idea  that  in  such  grave 
drcnmstances,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
render  general  a  system,  good  or  bad, 
which  involves  the  outlay  of  many  mil- 
lions, personal  influence  can  prevail,  and 
an  erroneous  system  be  adopted,  because 
it  comes  from  a  high  quarter,  with  the 
j^estige  of  a  name  that  genera^  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  guaranty  of  truth.  To  aban- 
don frankly  a  theory  when  facts  demon- 
strate that  it  does  not  realize  the  results 
expected  from  it,  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
among  engineers  who  are  ambitious  to 
achieTe  real  progress  rather  than  momen- 
tarj  celebrity.  The  real  progress  is  gen- 
erallj  attained  by  experience  gained  in 
contending  with  the  practical  difficulties 
that  are  met  in  attempting  to  cany  out 
theories. 

In  publishing  (April,  1867)  the  paper 
tead  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Mon&  Dnpny  de  L6me,  and  in  publishing 


now  that  by  Vice-Admiral  Labrousse,  we 
give  our  readers  the  means  to  form  a 
clear  opinion  of  the  two  systems  which 
are  placed  in  competition.  We  think, 
with  the  majority  of  competent  judges  in- 
terested in  the  question,  that  the  Wool! 
system,  applied  to  marine  engines,  has  no 
advantages,  and  many  inconveniences; 
and,  witbont  adopting  the  violent  criti- 
cisms which  the  English  engineer  Burgh 
has  made  on  the  engines  of  the  "  Fried- 
land,"  in  the  "  Engineer"  of  August  23, 
1867,  we  think  that  the  paper  of  Admiral 
Labrousse,  by  its  numerical  results,  sus- 
tains the  conclusions  of  Burgh. 

The  "  Eriedland's"  engine  has  three 
cylinders  operating  on  cranks  00°  and 
135°  apart  In  the  middle  cylinder  the 
steam  is  at  full  pressure,  for  .8  of  stroke, 
and  is  then  cut  oS.  It  is  exhausted  into 
the  two  other  cylinders  of  the  same  size; 
and  when  released  from  them  into  the 
condenser,  it  has  double  its  initial  volume, 
and  half  its  initial  pressure.  The  cylin- 
ders are  84  inches  diameter  and  52  inches 
stroke,  and  work  at  56  turns  per  minute; 
and  the  mean  pressure  in  the  hi^h-^ress- 
ure  cylinder  is  computed  at  33  inches  of 
mercury. 

Obsebvations  ot  Askibai.  Labbousse. — 
Several  journals  have  published  a  note 
of  Mons.  Dupuy  de  L6me  on  the  engines 
with  3  equal-sized  cylinders,  with  steam 
direct  from  the  boiler  admitted  into  only 
1  of  them,  which  note  had  been  communi- 
cated by  hirn  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Though  that  note  contains,  on  several  es- 
sential points,  and  even  principles,  asser- 
tions in  which  we  think  there  are  grave 
errors,  we  should  abstain  from  examining 
it  critically  if  the  question  had  not  a 
serious  importance  in  relation  to  our  na- 
val material,  and  the  precedents  it  might 
establish  were  not  likely  to  be  too  much 
relied  upon. 

In  July,  1863,  a  commission,  composed 
of  Vice- Admiral  Labrousse,  president; 
Mons.  Sabattier,  engineer  of  the  marine; 
Mon&  Guesnet,  sub-engineer  of  the  ma- 
rine; and  Mona  Testard  du  Cosquer, 
lieutenant,  was  directed  to  make  compar- 
ative experiments  on  the  engine  with 
3  cylinders,  and  on  the  ordinary  engine 
witii  2  cylinders. 

These  experiments  had  great  interest; 
for  it  was  desired  to  know  whether  to 
oonunit  th«  imperial  marine  definitely  to 
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the  S-cylinder  system,  as  applied  in  the 
Friedland,  or  3  cylinders  acting  inde- 
pendently ;  or  to  adopt  in  2  other  frigates 
then  in  progress,  ordinary  2-cylinder  en- 
gines of  equal  power. 

*rhe  duration  of  each  experiment  was 
12  hours.  Dispositions  were  made  to 
•  work  the  engines  either  in  the  way  for 
which  they  were  constructed,  with  steam 
admitted  directly  into  only  1  cylinder, 
or  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  ports  of  the  middle  cylinder  were 
stopped,  and  the  valve  removed,  so  that 
the  steam  could  go  directly  to  the  outside 
cylinders  after  passing  through  the  valve- 
chest  of  the  middle  cylinder.  The  engine 
was  thus  transformed  into  an  ordinary 
2-cylinder  engine,  but  with  some  disad- 
vantages attendant.  1st,  that  the  steam 
on  its  way  to  the  cylinders  had  to  drcn- 
late  in  the  pipes  and  valve-chest  of  the 
middle  cylinder;  2d,  that  they  had  to  work 
2  cranks  set  120°  apart,  instead  of  90°. 
The  experiments  were  made  alternately, 
with  the  machine  in  its  normal  condition, 
and  thus  transformed.  All  precautions 
suggested  by  experience  were  taken  to 
arrive  at  results  as  minutely  exact  as 
possible. 

The  general  result  of  the  trials  was  an 
«conomy  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  in 
favor  of  the  new  system.  But  in  the  2 
last  trials  which  the  commission  deemed 
more  comparable  between  themselves, 
this  economy  rose  to  7  per  cent 

Being  directed  to  express  its  opinion 
on  the  comparative  utihty  of  the  2  ma- 
chines for  use  in  war  vessels,  the  com- 
mission,  after  balancing  their  advan- 
tages, decided  in  favor  of  the  3  cylin- 
ders. But,  notwithstanding  the  saving  of 
7  per  cent,  of  the  fuel,  they  advise  that  in 
the  2  vessels  of  1,000  horse  power  about 
to  be  engined,  the  3  cylinders  should  be 
arranged  to  work  independently,  but 
capable  of  rearrangement  to  work  on  the 
Woolf  system,  if  new  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale  eiiould  show  farther  advan- 
tages in  that  system. 

In  consequence  of  that  advice  the  en- 
gines of  the  Gunloise  and  the  Bevanche 


gine  of  the  Loiret  presents  the  first  sped* 
men,  there  may  be  a  disposition  to  con- 
clude that  the  commission  has  erred  in 
its  appreciations;  and  that  in  recommend- 
ing engines  with  3  cylinders  of  the  type 
of  the  G-auloise  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  type  of  the  Loiret  and  Savoie,  it  might 
lead  the  administration  of  the  marine  into 
a  way  that  would  be  regretted. 

Now,  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  The 
last  comparative  experiments  made  under 
the  same  conditions,  between  the  engines 
of  the  type  of  the  Magnanime  and  the 
Savoie,  and  those  of  the  Gauloise  type, 
proved  incontestably  the  superiority  of 
the  latter;  and,  consequently,  fully  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  the  commission- 
As  wiU  be  seen,  that  proof  is  easy  to  be 
apprehended,  and  will  not  escape  those 
who  have  opportunity  to  judge  of  it  To 
render  it  more  clear,  we  will  follow  step 
by  step  the  author  of  the  note,  in  the 
parallel  which  he  draws  between  his  en- 
gine and  that  with  2  cylinders. 

The  advantages  which  he  claims  in  favor 
of  the  3-cylinder  system  are :  1st,  economy 
of  fuel;  2d,  the  faculty  to  increase  the 
number  of  turns  that  may  be  given  to  the 
screw  without  gearing;  3d,  the  almost 
complete  balance  of  the  movable  parts 
around  the  shaft,  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  vessel  in  rolling.  We  pro- 
pose to  demonstrate  that,  compared  with 
the  2-cylinder  engine,  these  advantages 
are  nuU,  or  much  exaggerated;  and  that 
compared  with  the  engine  with  3  cylinders 
independent,  the  new  machine,  derived 
from  the  system  of  Woolf,  is  far  inferior  in 
all  respects,  except  that  of  economy  of 
fuel,  in  which  they  are  sensibly  equal 

1.  Economy  of  Fuel. — ^The  note  esti- 
mates at  20  per  cent,  the  economy  of  fuel 
which  the  new  engines  reahze  over  the  2- 
cylinder  engines.  This  is  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, which,  thus  far,  is  not  oonfunmed 
by  facts.  In  reality,  if  we  recur  to  the 
experiments  on  the  Loiret,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  number  and  duration, 
are  entitled  to  confidence,  the  mere  econ- 
omy of  the  new  engine  over  the  old  one 
is  but  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  most 
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certain  inferioritj  to  the  ordinary  2-C7lin- 
der  engine,  becanse  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cuit the  steam  had  to  make  on  its  way  to 
the  cylinders,  and  because  of  the  irregu- 
lar working. 

Actually,  if  we  compare  the  new  sys- 
tem with  that  of  the  3  independent  cylin- 
ders, it  will  suffice  to  assure  us  that  they 
are  sensibly  equal  in  economy  of  fuel,  to 
look  at  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  results  of  the  experiments  recently 
made  under  full  steam  by  the  frigates. 
The  Magnanime,  the  Savoie,  and  the  Val- 
eureuse  have  engines  on  the  new  system 
of  Mons.  Dupny  de  L6me;  and  the  Be- 
Tanche  and  Gauloise  haye  engines  with 
3  independent  cylinders:   . 
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The  consequences  derivable  from  these 
figures  are  :  1st.  If  we  compare  together 
the  engines  built  by  the  works  of  the 
Forges  et  Chantiers,  we  see  that  the  Be- 
van^e,  working  with  3  cylinders  independ- 
ent, has  an  advantage  of  6.6  per  cent,  over 
the  Savoie,  with  the  new  arrangement. 
The  Gkiuloise  and  Magnanime,  by  Maze-  ' 
line,  the  advantage  is  6  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  new  arrangement.  2d.  Com- 
paring the  mean  consumption  of  the  3 
new  engines  with  that  of  the  2  ordinary 
ones,  we  find  1  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
former.  From  these  we  may  conclude 
that  the  2  types  are  sensibly  equal  in 
economy  of  fuel,  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  were  tried.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  ordinary  engines  one 
source  of  economy  was  neglected ;  since 
the  same  degrees  of  saturation  were 
maintained  as  in  the  others,  though  the 
pressures  averaged  28  inches  lower.  If 
the  blowing-off  had  been  proportioned  to 
the  pressure,  there  would  assuredly  have 
been  an  economy  of  at  least  4  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  old  system. 

We  will  add  that,  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  competent  men,  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  with  an  ordinary  engine, 
conveniently  disposed,  we  can  obtain  re- 
sults as  economical  as  with  the  Woolf  en- 
ginea 

Further  :  these  engines  were  not  steam- 
jacketed.  That  of  tiie  Friedland,  which 
was  the  subject  of  Mon&  Dupuy  de  Ldme's 
note,  was  steam-jacketed ;  and  on  this 
addition,  and  some  other  dispositions,  the 
author  founded  his  hopes  of  a  notable 
advantage  in  favor  of  his  new  system.  As 
these  favorable  additions  and  depositions 
are  applicable  to  the  old  system,  it  is  clear 
that  this  system  can  derive  an  equal  bene- 
fit from  them  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  cannot  affect  the  relative  economy 
of  tiie  two  systems. 

In  sum,  we  must  consider  the  two  sys- 
tems as  having  shown  equal  economy  of 
fuel ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  that 
economy  of  20  per  cent,  in  fuel,  which  is 
the  question  in  the  note  we  have  to  ex- 
amine. And  we  doubt  if  even  this 
economy,  were  it  realized,  would  compen- 
sate for  the  notable  disadvantages  of  the 
new  engines,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
engines. 

Another  important  fact  appears  from 
the  figures  in  the  preceding  ^ble  ;  it  is, 
that  for  pressures  as  high  as  54  to  60 
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inches  in  the  new  engines,  working  with 
fall  steam,  the  power  varies  from  3,467 
to  3,606  horses,  while  those  of  the 
Oaoloise  with  onlj  33.2  inches,  and  cni- 
ting  off  at  .4,  develop  a  power  of  8,639 
horses.  This  power  was  raised  even  to 
8,886  horses  during  three  consecutive  ob- 
servations out  of  the  nine  which  were 
made  during  an  experiment  of  6  hours 
and  20  minutes ;  the  pressure  then  rising 
to  36  inches.  And  the  Savoie,  with  60 
inches,  developed  only  3,197  horses  power, 
while  the  Revanche,  with  only  26.8  inches 
pressure,  developed  2,554  horses  power. 
Hence  it  appears  that  when  the  new  en- 
gines work  at  the  normal  and  pre- 
scribed pressure  of  53  inches,  and  no 
longer  at  that  of  60,  used  ia  the  experi- 
ment, they  will  develop  a  power  notably 
less  tiian  3,500  horses,  whatever  may  be 
the  energy  of  the  fires  and  the  production 
of  steam;  because  in  the  trials  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  was  at  its  maximum. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  ordinary  en- 
gine, the  power,  which  was  kept  at  nearly 
3,900  horses  during  part  of  the  experi- 
ments, could  be  raised  much  higher  with- 
out augmenting  the  pressure,  were  the 
production  of  steam  sufficient  to  admit  it 
during  .65  of  the  stroke,  instead  of  only 
.4,  at  which  they  then  worked. 

The  ordinary  engine,  with  three  inde- 
pendent cylinders,  has  then,  in  this  respect, 
a  considerable  advantage  over  that  on  the 
system  of  Woolf  ;  for  tiie  power  of  this, 
inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  cannot  be 
augmented  except  by  an  increase  of  the 
speed  of  movement,  which  is  already  ex- 
cessive ;  while  the  speed  of  the  ordmary 
engine,  without  diminishing  its  power, 
may  be  notably  reduced  by  lengthening 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  accompanied  either 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  or  by  a  longer 
admission  of  steam,  the  pressure  remain- 
ing the  same,  without  sensible  loss.  The 
piteh,  for  example,  could  be  28.3  feet,  the 
same  as  heretofore  adopted  for  engines 
of  this  power. 

In  other  points  of  view,  the  speed  of 
movement,  which  is  required  to  be  greater 
in  the  engines  on  the  new  system  than  in 
that  to  which  the  engines  ojf  the  Chiuloise 
may  be  reduced  for  a  given  power,  aa  we 
have  explained,  increases  the  chances  of 
derangements  in  the  machinery  so  much 
the  more  by  requiring  a  higher  pressure 
and  temperature;  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
straint to  run  faster,  when,  on  the  con- 


trary, there  should  be  less  speed  than  in 
the  ordinary  engine,  to  insure  equal  safe- 
ly.   This  is  a  grave  inconvenience. 

While  saline  incrustations  present,  in 
their  formation,  irregularities  which  are 
unexplained,  experience  proves  that  we 
oannot  without  danger  employ  pressures 
so  high  as  64  inche&  In  fact,  in  the  Loi- 
ret,  with  50  inches  mean  pressure,  copious 
blowing-off  did  not  suffice  to  keep  the 
boiler  tree  from  incrustations,  which  in  96 
hours  of  firing  attained  to  a  .4  of  an 
inch  thickness,  although  care  was  constant- 
ly taken  to  keep  the  salinometer  (sator- 
omfefcre)  under  the  regulation  figure 
of  3°.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  that 
the  new  engines  should  be  provided  with 
surface  condensers,  in  order  that  the  high 
pressures  they  require  should  be  admis- 
sible; and  that  condition  was  pointed  out 
in  1863  by  the  president  of  uie  commis- 
sion, for  cases  ru  which  this  kind  of  en- 
gine was  persisted  in. 

Finally,  we  must  foresee  the  time  when 
boilers  wUl  be  more  or  less  weakened  by 
use,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  lessen  the 
pressure  on  the  safety-valves,  and  work 
with  lower  pressure.  In  the  new  engines, 
which,  even  with  the  normal  pressure  of 
54  inches,  do  not  develop  the  power  de- 
sired, there  will  be  a  diminution  of  power 
corresponding  to  the  diminution  of  press- 
ure, while  in  the  Gauloise  engines  there 
will  be  the  capability  of  maintaining  full 
power,  even  with  the  low  pressures,  by 
allowing  the  steam  to  follow  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary. 

2.  GapabUity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
turns  of  screws  thai  can  be  obtained  with- 
out gearing. — To  prove  this  capability,  M. 
Dupuy  de  Ldme  depends  on  the  assiimp- 
tion  that  while  the  effectiveinitial  press- 
ures in  his  engine  is  38.4  inches,  that 
in  the  2-cylinder  engine  must  be  75.2 
inches.  Without  examining  at  this  moment 
whether  the  initial  effective  pressure  will 
be  under  all  circumstances  38.4  inches 
in  the  new  engines,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  author  commits  a  manifest 
error  in  estimating  at  75.2  inches  the 
pressure  in  the  2-cylinder  engine  work- 
ing imder  the  conditions  indicated.  In 
effect,  this  is  his  reasoning :  "  With  an 
engine  with  2  cylinders  equal  in  diame- 
ter and  length  to  those  of  the  3-cylinder 
engine,  and  making  the  same  number 
of  turns,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  mean  pressure  in  the  ratio  of 
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3  to  2  :  it  vonld  then  be  50.4  inches-  in- 
stead of  33.6.  Bat  to  obtain  this  mean 
pressure  of  50.4,  even  with  an  admission 
of  .7,  and  a  back  pressure  of  4  inches, 
it  wonld  be  necessary  that  the  initial 
pressure  should  be  79.2,  giving  75.2  inches 
effective  pressure." 

The  first  of  these  assertions  is  very  ex- 
act; but  the  second  is  absolutely  inad- 
missible. It  is  true  that  the  mean  press- 
ore  ought  to  be  60.4  instead  of  38.4 
inches;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  dia- 
gram, that  to  obtain  a  mean  pressure  of 
60.4  with  an  initial  pressure  of  79.2,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  lina  of  press- 
ures should  assume  a  special  curve, 
which  could  not  be  produced  except  on 
the  double  condition  of  close  throttling 
and  cutting  oflf  at  .2  or  .3  of  the  stroke. 
In  the  case  we  are  discussing,  cutting  off 
at  .7,  we  are  far  from  this  last  hypothesis. 

As  to  throttling,  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  it:  for  it  is  too  generally  ad- 
mitted, contrary  to  an  opinion  that  has 
long  prevailed  in  the  marine,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  note  seems  still  to  hold, 
that  throttling  is  disadvantageous,  since 
even  in  the  condition  in  which  he  places 
it,  the  loss  of  power  by  it  would  not  be 
less  than  10  per  cent.  And  to  get  a  mean 
pressure  of  50.4,  the  boiler  pressure  would 
be  raised,  not  to  83.6,  but  only  to  tiie 
point  necessary  to  get  the  mean  pressure 
proposed,  with  the  valves  wide  open,  as 
has  usually  been  the  practice;  and  in 
that  case  we  should  have  a  diagi-am  of  the 
usual  form.  Under  these  conditions  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  mean  pressure  of 
60.4  the  maximum  will  be  66  inches  in  the 
cylinders,  and  about  34.8  in  the  boilers 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

In  what  concerns  the  engine  with  3  in- 
dependent cylinders,  the  maximum  press- 
ure according  to  the  diagrams  would  be 
54  for  a  mean  pressure  of  33.1  inches. 
And,  even  according  to  this  mode  of  com- 
putation, the  maximum  pressures  in  the 
2-cylinder  engines  would  exceed  that  in 
the  new  engines  by  only  17.2  inches  in- 
stead of  36.8,  as  assumed  in  the  note, 
and  by  only  14.8  inches  in  the  engines 
with  3  independent  cylinders,  an  excess 
that  could  easily  be  made  to  disappear, 
as  we  have  before  shown. 

But  this  mode  of  computation  is  abso- 
lutely inadmissible,  because  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts.    In  efEect,  daring  the  fii^  half  of 


the  stroke,  the  pressiure  on  the  joints  of 
the  connecting-rod  is  equal  to  that  on  the 
piston,  minus  what  is  necessary  to  give 
to  the  reciprocating  parts  the  speed  re- 
quired by  the  movement  of  the  crank. 
During  the  last  half,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pressure  is  equal  to  that  on  the  piston, 
plus  what  is  necessary  to  extinguish  the 
speed,  or  the  vis  viva  generated  during 
the  first  half  of  the  stroke. 

Calculations  of  all  the  particulars  of 
this  nature  involved  in  the  three  types  of 
engines,  show  that  the  new  engine  has  an 
advantage  of  only  10  per  cent,  over  the 
2-cylinder  engine;  that  is,  in  the  ordinary 
2-cylinder  engine  the  maximum  pressure 
is  only  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
new  engine;  and  in  i£e  engine  with  3  in- 
dependent cylinders  the  maximum  press- 
ure is  a  third  less  than  in  the  new  engine. 
These  consequences  singularly  attenuate 
the  importance  which  the  author  hopes 
to  draw  in  favor  of  his  new  engines,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  more  equable 
pressure  on  the  gudgeons  and  crank-pins, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  2-cylinder 
engine;  and  they  show,  in  this  respect,  a 
great  advantage  in  favor  of  the  engine 
with  3  independent  cylinders — a  double 
result  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
foreseen. 

3.  StaHc  Equilibrium. — ^The  third  ad- 
vantage claimed  by  the  author  in  favor  of 
the  new  engine  is,  "  the  almost  complete 
static  eqmlibritun  of  the  moving  parts 
around  the  shaft." 

This  assertion  is  evidently  exaggerated, 
for  the  fixing  of  the  3  cranks  at  90°  and 
135°  distance  affects  notabhr  (in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  1.4^  the  static  equilibrium  in  ques- 
tion. If,  m  this  respect,  we  compare  the 
engine  of  the  Friedland  with  2-cylinder 
engines,  which  are  counterweighted,  as  in 
the  practice  of  Mazeline  and  ladret,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  latter  are  in  the  best 
condition  of  static  equilibrium;  and  that 
if  one  them  had  been  set  up  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  Friedland,  it  would  have  shown  re- 
sults superior  in  this  respect. 

As  to  the  engines  with  3  independent 
cylinders,  they  also  are  manifestly  in  the 
best  condition  of  static  equilibrium,  since 
their  cranks  are  fixed  exactly  at  120°. 

Finally,  if  we  consider  the  variations  of 
the  couples  of  rotation,  it  will  appear,  from 
the  curves  which  represent  tnem,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  favor 
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of  the  engine  with  3  independent  cylin- 
ders; and  a  less  but  stiU  notable  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  2-cylinder  engine. 
In  effect,  the  ratio  of  the  minimnm  to 
the  maximum  power  during  the  revolu- 
tion is:  for  the  3  independent  cylinders, 
1  to  1.4;  for  the  2  cylinders,  1  to  1.74; 
and  for  tiie  new  engine  1  to  2.66. 

The  fixing  the  cranks  at  90°  and  135" 
has  more  serious  consequences  than  might 
be  supposed.  We  have  said  that  it  alters 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.4,  the  conditions  of 
the  static  equilibrium.  An  examination 
of  the  curves  of  rotation  will  show  the 
pernicious  influence  which  it  exercises  in 
this  new  point  of  view. 

Conclusions. — Comparing  the  new  en- 
gire,  derived  from  the  system  of  Woolf, 
with  the  common  2-cylinder  engine,  we 
see,  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  the 
latter  (placed  in  conditions  exceptionally 
disadvantageous,  as  it  was  in  the  Loiret) 
consumes  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  more  fuel; 
a  small  inconvenience  in  itself,  which  is 
more  than  compensated  in  a  war  vessel 
by  the  advantage  of  employing  for  the 
same  number  of  turns  of  tiie  screw,  a 
much  lower  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and 
consequently  a  lessened  liability  to  incrus- 
tations— so  rapid  at  high  temperatures, 
and  a  lessened  danger  of  eventual  rupture 
of  the  boiler;  or,  if  it  be  preferred  to  use 
the  same  pressure,  a  slower  rotation  of 
the  screw  may  be  adopted. 

The  maximum  stress  on  the  gudgeons 
and  crank  journals  are  greater  in  the 
2-cylinder  engine  ;  but  are  not  double,  as 
the  author  of  the  note  claims;  and  the 
difference,  10  per  cent,  is  at  most  insig- 
nificant. 

In  compensation,  the  uniformity  of  the 
couple  of  rotations  is  more  satisfactory  in 
the  2-cylinder  engine,  and  this  engine 
costs  less,  weighs  less,  and  occupies  less 
room  ;  and  herein  (besides  the  lower 
boiler  pressure)  is  an  important  military 
advantage,  since  the  excessive  thickness 
of  the  armor  plates  now  used  puts  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  effective 
armoring  of  the  vital  parts  of  war  vessels. 

Finally,  since  the  normal  pressures  in 
the  boilers  are  very  unequal  in  the  two 
engines,  for  a  given  power,  it  follows  that 
when  the  boilers  have  become  weak,  and 
it  is  required  to  lower  the  pressure,  con- 
formably to  the  rules  in  force,  that  reduc- 
tion will  be  much  more  disadvantageous 
in  the  new  than  in  the  old  engine ;  for 


the  power  of  the  new  engine  will  decline 
with  the  pressure,  while  that  of  the  old 
one  will  remain  undiminished  though  the 
pressure  be  greatly  reduced. 

After  balancing  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences,  it  appears  that 
the  superiority  attributed  to  the  new  ma- 
chine by  its  author,  over  that  with  2 
cylinders,  is  entirely  contestable.  But 
compared  with  the  3-cylinder  engines 
of  the  Ganloise  type,  the  new  type  of  the 
Savoie  falls  short  in  all  respects.  In 
effect :  1st.  They  are  equal  in  economy 
of  fuel,  nevertheless,  with  23.6  inches 
lower  pressure,  the  Gauloise  engines  have 
reaUzod  400  horse  power  more.  2d.  They 
offer  more  security  in  nmning  the  screw 
at  higher  speed,  because  the  couple  of 
rotation  is  more  regular,  and  the  stress 
on  the  journals  is  50  per  cent  less,  and 
the  strains  that  may  arise  from  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  are  less 
to  be  feared.  Sd.  The  static  equilibrium 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  more  com- 
plete, because  of  the  more  regular  posi- 
tions of  the  cranks  on  the  shaft.  4th.  To 
realize  the  normal  power  of  4,000  horses, 
we  can  in  these  engines  reduce  the  speed 
of  screw  adopted  in  that  of  the  Friedland, 
by  increasing  either  the  pressure  (with- 
out exceeding  the  limit  of  53.2  inches),  or 
the  admission  of  steam ;  while  in  the 
Friedland's  engine  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  exceeding  this  pressure,  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  turns,  already  too 
great.  6th.  As  the  normal  admission  in 
the  Gauloise  engines  is  but  .4,  when  the 
boilers  have  become  weakened,  we  can, 
without  lessening  the  power,  by  cutting 
off  later,  use  a  lower  pressure,  which 
would  bo  impossible  in  the  new  engines, 
where  the  admission  is  already  at  its 
maximum.  6th.  Finally,  in  case  of  dis- 
abling one  of  the  outside  cylinders,  the 
engine  of  the  Friedland,  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  worked,  would  be  nearly  in 
the  predicament  of  a  2-cylinder  engine 
with  one  cylinder  disabled  ;  while  that  of 
the  Gauloise  could  disconnect  either  of 
its  3  cylinders  without  ceasing  to  be  a  well- 
connected  engine. 

To  recapitulate:  the  3  advantages  which 
the  author  attributes  to  the  new  engine 
compared  with  the  2-cylinder  engine- 
advantages  which  we  have  reduced  to 
their  just  value  in  this  case — are  changed 
into  many  causes  of  marked  inferiority 
when  compared  with  the  3-cylinder  en- 
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gine  of  the  Ganloise  tjpe;  which  pos- 
868868,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  the 
first  order  stated  in  sentences  4  and  6  of 
the  last  paragraph  This  machine,  de- 
rived from  the  Woolf  system,  is  therefore 
iax  from  constitnting  an  "  important  pro- 
gress," as  claimed  in  the  Note.  Its  prin- 
cipal defects  may  pass  nnperceived  in 
time  of  peace,  because  the  occasions  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  engines  of  war  ves- 
sels to  develop  their  tvSl  power  will  be 
rare  and  of  short  duration.  Bat  during 
war,  for  which  these  vessels  are  bttilt, 
the  rapid  movements  which  require 
high  pressure  and  hazardous  speeds  of 
piston  will  be  frequently  required  and  ob- 
tained; for  the  persons  in  charge  will 
then  very  often  be  over-excited  by  senti- 
ments which  in  time  of  peace  have  in- 
fluence only  in  very  rare  cases  of  danger. 
Then  vnll  be  revealed  the  serious  dan- 
gers of  these  engines.  In  proeroect  of 
such  eventualities,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  transform  them  without  delay  into  en- 
gines of  the  Gkiuloise  type,  which,  hap- 
pily, can  be  done  without  dif&culty.  This 
tvpe  begins  to  increase  in  the  English 
rieet  (the  type  of  the  Octavia,  by  Mauds- 
lay)  ;  and  the  Commission  of  the  Loiret, 
in  recommending  it  in  1863,  in  preference 
to  that  which  the  ^ofe  sought  to  establish, 
indicated  to  the  administration  one  of  the 
best  ways  that  it  could  follow.  That  is 
what  we  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
here:  and  we  hope  we  have  done  bo  by 
satisfactory  evidence. 


VOOD  Paper— David  Adam  Fyfe,  of 
Edinburgh,  patents  methods  of  pre- 
paring paper  pulp  from  wood,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  the  wood,  reduced 
to  thin  shavings,  and  cut  rato  suitable 
lengths,  is  boiled  under  a  pressure  of 
about  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  first 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  after- 
wards with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Next,  the  macerated  shavings  are 
subjected  to  a  crushing  or  opening  out 
process,  and  the  fibre  obtained  is  submit- 
ted to  action  of  a  washing  and  beating 
engine,  the  water  used  in  this  engiae 
being  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of 
about  1  part  of  salphuric  acid  to  each  30 
parts  of  water.  Finally,  the  fibre,  whilst 
still  saturated  with  acidulated  water,  is 
pat  into  a  bleaching  engine  charged  with 
»  solation  of  chloride  of  lime ;   and  in 


some  cases  air  forced  in  by  a  fan  or  pump 
is  caused  to  pass  up  through  the  fibre 
whilst  it  traverses  the  race  of  the  bleach- 
ing engine,  thus  facihtating  the  process  of 
bleachmg.  The  patent  includes  the  ap- 
paratus to  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  above  mode  of  Ixeatment. 


SHIP  Cajtal  to  Pakis.— The  "Eevue 
Modeme,"  of  Paris,  opens  up  an  old 
French  idea,  which  was  also  a  "  Napo- 
leonic idea" — ^that  of  making  Paris  a  sea- 
port by  a  canal  to  Eouen  and  Havre  via 
the  Seine.  It  was  one  of  Vauban's  pro- 
jects, and  it  was  encouraged  by  various 
monarchs.  The  present  projectors  say 
that  large  ocean  steamers  could  reach 
Paris  by  canal,  taking  the  fieight  at  that 
city  and  tiie  coal  at  Havre.  It  is  proposed 
that  government  shall  guarantee  4J  per 
cent,  to  the  Canal  Company,  and  that  the 
excess  of  the  proceeds  over  6  per  cent,  be 
kept  down  by  reduced  rates.  Remarkably 
enough,  the  ancient  blazon  of  the  city  of 
Paris  is  a  ship.  The  quays  of  the  Seine 
— the  finest  in  the  world — would  seem  to 
have  been  adapted  in  advance  to  that  idea 
of  a  gi'and  metropoUtan  canal,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  most  arduous  modem 
achievements  in  engineering. 


VATERING  Roads.— A  paper  was  read 
before  the  British  Association    on 
this  subject,  tracing  the  history  of  the 

Eractice  from  the  time  of  throwing  water 
■om  the  gutters  with  a  shovel,  to  the 
watering  cart  of  the  present  day,  which 
inadequately  does  the  work  in  London, 
for  instance,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  milhon 
(gold)  per  summer.  The  paper  states 
that  1  pound  or  ^  pound  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  chloride  of  sodium  mixed 
to  1  gallon  of  water,  thrown  into  the 
watering  cart,  hardens  and  concretes  the 
surface  of  a  road  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  dust  arises.  Also  that  the  saving  of 
water  is  75  per  cent.;  that  the  deliques- 
cent salts  are  also  antiputrescent;  and 
that  much  cost  of  road  repairs  is  saved. 


pENTIGRADE  to  FAHREJHErr.— Multi- 
\J  ply  the  centigrade  degree  by  2.  Sub- 
tract one-tenth  of  the  product  from  the 
product  itself,  and  add  32  to  the  remain- 
der. The  result  will  be  the  Fahrenheit 
degree. 
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SEAC0A3T  DEFENCES. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    MASONRY    FORTS — ^MON- 
OIUEFf's  STSTEU  OF  FBOTECTINO  OUNS. 

The  recent  experiments  on  ordnance 
against  armor  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  at 
Fort  Delaware  have  repeated  the  fact  so 
often  and  so  fully  demonstrated  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  that  Eidequate  fixed  iron  de- 
fenses ara  costly  to  an  extent  that  may,  with 
our  extensive  coast  line,  absolutely  pre- 
vent their  general  introduction.  The  ex- 
periments have  also  established  other 
&cts  of  importance  to  which  farther  ref- 
erence will  be  made. 

The  experimental  targets  at  Fortress 
Monroe  were — First,  an  open  embrasure 
of  earth,  strengthened  by  iron  about  the 
throat,  designed  as  a  modification  of  the 
barbette  system,  and  intended  for  the 
protection  of  gunners  and  guns  firing 
over  earthen  parapets.  Mere  earthen 
slopes  would  be  too  flat  to  afford  any 
protection.  An  iron  shield,  with  a 
notch  in  the  top,  forming  an  embrasure 
for  the  gun,  was,  therefore,  set  into  the 
earthen  embrasure.  This  shield  was 
composed  of  solid  plates  12  inches  thick, 
supported  at  the  back  by  2  posts  and  a 
cross  beam,  each  12  by  15  inches  in  sec- 
tion, and  embedded  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  in  an  Latomal  wall  of  masonry. 
Three  spherical  shots  from  the  13-inch 
gun,  and  one  from  the  15-inch  gun,  broke 
up  the  plates  and  the  vertical  beams  very 
badly.  The  horizontal  beam  was  not 
broken,  but  the  internal  walls  and  their 
iron  clamps  were  shattered. 

The  more  important  experiment  was 
upon  a  casemate  having  an  iron  front 
or  shield.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  wall 
pierced  with  an  embrasure,  the  front  of 
the  work  consisted  of  2  heavy  piers, 
one  of  stone  and  one  of  brick,  14  by  16 
feet  in  plan,  and  11  feet  apart>  this  inter- 
vening space  being  closed  with  the  iron 
shield  pierced  for  the  gun,  and  the 
covered  casemate  for  the  gun  being 
formed  of  rear  piers  and  arches  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  shield  was  composed 
of  two  12-inch  plates  about  4  feet  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  embrasure,  each  plate 
being  supported  by  two  12  by  16-inch 


embrasure,  uid  another  narrow  plate 
formed  the  linteL  The  whole  was  se- 
cured by  suitable  bolts. 

The  shield  presented  an  area  of  11  by  12 
feet,  and  received  6  shots  at  150  yards 
range,  viz.:  3  steel  balls  of  480  pounds, 
and  one  cast-iron  ball  of  450  pounds  from 
the  15-inch  smooth  bore,  the  last  3  being 
with  the  maximum  charge  of  100  pounds  of 
powder;  and  2  shots  from  the  12-inch 
rifle,  one  of  them  a  658-pound  steel  bolt, 
with  70  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  other 
a  658-pound  chiUed  iron  bolt  with  a  64 
pound  charge,  representing  600  yards 
range.  One  of  the  shots  struck  a  lintel 
over  the  embrasure,  breaking  it  in  two; 
the  others  struck  in  most  instances  upon 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  shield,  and  with- 
out perforating  the  12-inch  plates  threw 
off  fragments  from  the  rear  of  the  plates, 
though  to  no  great  distance,  and  which 
would  have  been  stopped  by  an  inner 
skin.  2  of  the  iron  posts,  to  which  the 
armor  plates  were  fastened,  were  broken 
clean  across,  and  a  third  post  in  2 
places,  the  fragments  being  thro^vn  down. 
Other  shots  were  fired  at  the  masonry 
with  charges  representing  1,000  to  600 
yards  range.  The  brick  pier,  at  the  close 
of  the  trial,  was  a  mass  of  ruins  outside, 
while  the  stone  pier,  though  badly  dam- 
aged on  its  face,  showed  no  injury  within 
that  need  seriously  impair  its  defensive 
capacity.  The  most  important  damage 
to  the  stone  pier  was  at  the  angle  where 
it  joined  the  iron  shield,  it  having  been 
struck  by  an  oblique  shot  If  the  shield 
had  been  built  farther  into  the  pier,  this 
injury  would,  probably,  have  been  less 
serious. 

It  is  but  just  to  General  Barnard,  who 
designed  the  work,  to  state  that  3  years 
ago,  when  it  was  planned,  no  equally 
heavy  armor  had  been  destroyed  by  Eng- 
lish ordnance,  and  our  own  heavy  guns  hod 
not  been  tried  with  their  present  enor- 
mous charges. 

The  other  experiments  at  Fortress 
Monroe  were  as  follows  :  An  embrasure 
planned  by  the  late  General  Totten,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  masonry  with  a  throat 
of  plates  or  bars  8  inches  thick,  received 
8  shots  from  this  heavy  ordnance,  and 
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brasure  by  iron  armor.  One  of  the  Tot- 
ten  embrasares  of  the  fort  was  opened 
out  to  a  hole  8  feet  wide  by  6  feet  high, 
and  lined  by  1-inch  iron  plates.  Inside 
the  opening  was  set  tip  a  solid  8-inch 
plate  backed  by  a  7-inch  plate  made  in  2 
pieces.  The  16-inch  shield  thus  formed 
was  pierced  by  a  3  by  4  feet  embrasure 
cat  out  of  the  soUd  iron,  with  rounded 
comers,  and  was  supported  in  the  rear,  at 
each  side,  by  a  bracket  extending  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  casemate, 
and  bmlt  into  the  masonry.  The  bracket 
was  made  of  vertical  and  horizontal  1- 
inch,  and  IJ-inch  plates  riveted  together 
Uke  a  compound  girder. 

A  624-pound  chilled  iron  shot,  with  a 
64-ponnd  charge  (representing  70  pounds 
at  500  yards  range),  was  fired  from  the 
12-inch  rifle  at  150  yards  range,  and 
1,180  feet  initial  velocity,  and  drove  a 
clean  hole  through  the  15  inches  of  iron. 
The  second  shot,  a  15-inch  steel  ball  with 
84  pounds  of  powder,  shattered  the  rear 
of  the  shield,  but  did  not  penetrate.  The 
third  shot,  a  15-inch  cast-iron  ball,  did 
less  damage,  but  knocked  pieces  off  the 
rear  of  the  shield.  Three  15-inch  balls 
and  one  12-inch  rifle  shot  were  then  fired 
at  the  masonry — the  unbroken  wall  of  the 
fort,  which  was  found  to  stand  better 
than  the  isolated  masonry  structures  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  1-inch  linings  of 
the  embrasure  did  good  service  in  keep- 
ing out  splinters.  The  box-bracket  sup- 
ports held  on  well,  and  proved,  what  has 
often  been  proved  at  Shoeburyness,  that 
this  is  the  best  construction  for  backing 
and  supporting  shields.  The  plates,  how- 
ever, were  very  defective.  They  were 
rolled  at  Pittsburgh,  from  piles  of  l^inch 
plates,  out  of  iron  considered  good  for 
machinery  purposes,  but  evidently  too 
hard  for  armor.  The  EngUsh  experience 
long  since  proved  that  iron  having  the 
highest  tensile  strength,  is  unfit  for  resist- 
ing sadden  blows,  and  that  hard  steel 
plates  are  quite  worthless  for  this  pur- 
pose. Hard  plates  are  cracked  like  glass. 
Soft  plates  are  bulged  and  distorted,  but 
they  keep  out  the  shot. .  The  plates  referred 
to  were  also  badly  welded ;  this  was  shown 
by  the  complete  separation  of  the  l^inch 
laminse  at  me  fracture. 

The  qnestion  then  arises,  can  our  coastf> 
be  protected  by  any  other  means  than 
perpendicular  walls  of  either  iron  or 
masonry  ?   Cteneral  Barnard  says  on  this 


subject  in  a  letter  to  the  "New  York 
Times":  "I  feel  confident  that  every  en- 
gineer would  most  gladly  substitute  earth 
for  crumbling  granite;  far  more  gladly, 
indeed,  than  to  resort  to  a  material 
so  costly  as  iron  and,  as  yet,  so  unsatirfac- 
tory.  Earth  is  the  cheapest  of  all  ma- 
terials, and  the  best  possible  medium  to 
resist  cannon  shot.  Let  any  one,  how- 
ever, look  at  a  15-inch  or  a  20-inch  gua 
mounted  behind  an  earthen  parapet,  and 
he  will  recognize  that  those  who  load 
and  direct  these  ponderous  weapons  are 
scarcely  protected  at  all,  and  this  defect  is 
not  remedied  by  forming  an  earthen  em- 
brasure. Unless,  therefore,  the  battery 
be  very  high,  earth  alone  is  entirely  inad- 
equate as  a  protection  for  guns  or  gun- 
ners. Again,  it  frequently  occurs  that 
very  limited  but  most  important  sites  are 
to  be  occupied,  such  as  iiie  artificial  sites 
at  Spithead,  England,  and  many  on  our 
own  coast,  which  afford  insufficient  space 
for  the  requisite  number  of  guns  in  ordi- 
nary earthen  batteries,  and  which  are  so 
low  that  such  batteries  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible." 

But  another  system  of  protection — Cap- 
tain Moncrieff's  system  of  gun-carriages — 
recently  tried  at  Shoeburyness,  has  made 
a  considerable  commotion  in  foreign  mili- 
tary circles,  and  may  be  destined,  in 
some  form,  to  prevent  the  great  exten- 
sion of  the  old  system  of  fortification, 
although  probably  not  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  defenses  at  present  con- 
structed. By  this  system  the  force  of  re- 
coil is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  gun  and  gunners  out  of  danger,  by 
sinking  the  gun  below  the  parapet,  and 
that  force  is  stored  up  by  means  of  a 
counterweight,  to  relift  the  gun  to  the 
firing  position  when  reloaded.  And  by 
means  of  mirrors,  aim  can  be  taken  and 
the  gun  discharged  without  exposing  the 
gunners  to  any  direct  aim  from  the 
enemy,  whether  riflemen  or  others. 

Says  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Gazette"  : 
The  late  trials  have  had  for  their  object 
less  to  test  the  general  working  of  the 
carriage— which  a  very  few  rounds  at 
Woolwich  has  shown  to  be  satisfactory — 
as  to  try  whether  in  respect  of  facility  of 
working,  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  power 
of  sustaining  rough  usage,  the  system 
would  famish  satisfactory  resulta  All 
these  points  had,  one  by  one,  been  urged 
as  objections  to  the  system,  and  one  by 
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one  have  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  7- 
inch  6|-ton  gun  has  shot  just  as  accu- 
rately from  the  Moucrieff  carriage  as  it  is 
capable  of  doing  when  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  has  shot  well  not  only 
at  a  fixed  but  at  a  moving  object — ^thos 
disposing  also  of  the  objection  that  the 
carriage  would  be  difficult  to  manage. 
On  this  point  further  satisfactory  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  three  men 
managed  the  22-ton  gun,  counterweight 
and  carriage  with  ease  and  very  fair  ra- 
pidity. With  a  full  detachment,  a  rate  of 
fire  of  one  round  in  1  min.  32  sec.  was 
attained  at  a  moving  object.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  practi- 
cable to  serve  and  fire  guns  mounted  on 
this  system  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  round 
a  minute. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  says  this  author- 
ity, that  the  Moncrieff  system  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  art  of  defense,  except 
in  positions  where  earthworks  are  not 
permissible;  positions  such  as  shoals,  or 
spits  of  land  ;  or  for  sea  forts  like  the 
Plymouth  breakwater  fort 

We  may  assume  that  earthworks  will 
take  the  place  of  masonry  and  iron 
shields  ;  and  that  behind  these  earth- 
works will  be  placed  Moncriefif  bat- 
teries. Or  better  still,  earthworks  them- 
selves will  disappear  and  give  way  in 
large  measure  to  gun-pits,  from  which 
the  guns  would  rise,  deliver  their  fire, 
and  disappear,  leaving  no  mark  for  the 
enemy's  fire  or  tangible  object  of  at- 
tack. A  more  embarrassing  position  for 
an  army  advancing  through  what  is 
deemed  an  undefended  country,  and  find- 
ing itself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  an 
invisible  fortress,  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. But  that  is  the  prospect  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Moncrieff  battery 
holds  out  to  us  ;  or  we  have  the  prospect 
of  an  unbroken  line  of  earth  parapet, 
from  behind  which  at  uncertain  intervals 
guns  will  keep  popping  up.  The  defend- 
ers in  both  cases  would  be  absolutely  se- 
cure against  horizontal,  and  only  slightly 
exposed  to  vertical  fire.  Or,  if  great  stress  | 


the  absence  of  a  horizontal  destructive 
strain  upon  the  platform  or  racers  (the 
strain  being  absorbed  by  the  recoiling 
carriage) ;  and  the  creation  of  a  little  for- 
tress of  gun-pits  might  be  left  until  war 
was  imminent,  so  long  as  we  had  in  store 
plenty  of  guns  and  Moncrieff  carriages  to 
place  in  them. 

The  unprofessional  writers  in  Eng- 
land, however,  go  to  ridiculous  lengths  in 
praising  the  new  system,  and  decrying 
forts  and  all  that  military  science  has 
heretofore  accomplished.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  we  have  spent 
£5,000,000  upon  works  that  Captain  Mon- 
crieffs  discovery  had  already  rendered 
useless  and  worse  than  useless.  To 
which  a  writer  in  "  Engineering"  re- 
sponds in  defence  of  forts,  as  follows  ; 
With  all  the  advantages  of  the  Moncrieff 
"  discovery,"  forts  will  be  just  as  neces- 
sary as  ever  they  were.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  defensive  works  is  an  obstruO' 
tion  to  the  enemy,  which  neutralizes  his  ef- 
forts and  delays  him  at  points  where  his 
power  is  the  least,  nader  the  most  effect- 
ive defensive  fire;  and  a  means  of  direct- 
ing upon  him  shot,  shell,  or  musketry 
fire,  from  a  commanding  position  on 
every  point  within  range  of  the  defensive 
weapons.  The  guns  in  these  construc- 
tions may  be  in  casemates  or  in  open  bat- 
teries. Captain  MoncriefiTs  invention 
will  not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  con- 
structions such  as  these. 

For  example,  say  that  a  strong  force 
were  determined  to  seize  a  battery  of 
Moncrieff-mounted  guns  in  a  pit — which 
is  a  species  of  fortification — they,  meeting 
no  hindrance  but  the  shot  from  the  guns, 
might  very  quickly,  though  vdth  decided 
loss,  seize  the  guns  and  gtmners,  while  3 
times  the  same  number  of  men  would  not 
be  able  to  seize  the  same  number  of  guns 
in  a  well-fortified  position. 

Let  us  suppose  a  fortress  construct- 
ed on  modern  principles — with  a  glacis, 
ditch,  and  covered  way.  The  march  of 
the  storming  party  must  be  up  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the  glacis,  every  inch 
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ing  its  way  tmder  these  conditions  np  to 
the  ditch,  i/roald  have  soffered  far  greater 
loss  than  in  marching  up  to  the  edge  of  a 
gnn-pit.  In  the  latter  case  his  effort 
would  hare  attained  its  object;  in  the 
former,  by  for  the  most  dangerons  part 
of  the  stm^le  would  be  only  commencing. 
By  escalade,  "  the  most  desperate  of  mil- 
itary undertakings,"  would  be  the  only 
chance  of  ensuring  success.  While  low- 
ering their  ladders  into  the  ditch,  de- 
scending, and  raising  them  against  the 
escarp,  the  loss  of  the  assailants  from 
the  musketry  of  the  enceinte  and  the  ar- 
tillery on  the  flanks  playing  upon  them 
with  terrible  precision,  must  be  fearful 
Add  to  this  the  reception  they  would 
meet  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet  when 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  ladders, 
witli  the  certainty  of  many  of  these,  with 
their  human  loads,  man  closely  following 
man,  being  hurled  into  the  ditch,  crush- 
ing or  demoralizing  all  below,  while  the 
musketry  and  artillery  of  the  place  are 
continuing  to  pour  upon  them  their  dead- 
liest fire.  It  is  surely  uimecessary  to  fol- 
low the  scene  to  greater  length,  though 
this  is  not  its  end,  to  prove  the  immense 
difference  between  the  defensive  power 
of  a  weU-f  ortified  position  and  an  extend- 
ed gun-pit. 

This  authority  concludes,  that  the  ear- 
lier adoption  of  the  Moncrieff  system 
would  not  have  superseded  the  necessity 
for  any  of  the  late  defensive  works  in 
England,  but  admits  that  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  defensive  power  of  many  of 
these  works.  In  open  batteries  the  secu- 
rity it  will  afford  to  the  gun  and  gunner 
will  be  of  immense  value,  and  where  in 
these  the  embrasures  would  have  required 
iron  shields,  it  is  possible  £1,000  a  gun 
may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Moncrieff  carriage. 

Says  General  Barnard,  in  the  acticle 
before  quoted:  Until  something  is  estab- 
lidied  with  regard  to  future  construction, 
we  most  try  to  make  the  best  use  of  such 
means  as  we  have,  and  including  among 
them  earth  obstructions,  torpedoes,  float- 
ing batteries,  etc. ;  and,  though  last,  per- 
haps not  least,  the  newly  devised  carriage 
which  I  should  call  the  "  Moncrieff"  were 
it  not  that  a  model  by  an  American  "  en- 
gineer" officer,  on  precisely  the  same 
principle,  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  that  other  plans  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  have  been  under  study. 


and  even  trial,  with  us  during  the  last 
year  or  two. 

Mr.  Bridges  Adams,  after  describing 
Moncrieff 's  system,  says :  So  far  all  appears 
perfect  The  weight  of  the  simple  gun  is 
multiplied  into  a  machine  tripled  or 
quadrupled  without  any  advantage  as  a 
gun  of  position,  but  with  considerable 
disadvantage  as  a  weapon  of  attack,  by 
reason  of  that  very  weight,  unless  by  the 
use  of  rails.  The  mark  is  rendered  more 
difficult  to  aim  at,  but  there  is  a  mark, 
and  a  very  prominent  one,  in  the  form  of 
a  mirror,  and  unless  the  gun  can  be  made 
to  change  its  position  after  every  shot,  a 
concentrated  fire  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  as  soon  as  it  rises.  The  guns 
should  therefore  be  on  rails  for  lateral 
movement.  Any  attacking  force  using 
the  same  guns,  would  have  to  lay  down 
rails  in  trenches,  with  earthwork  para- 
pets. 

As  a  means  of  coast  line  defense  a  cur- 
vilinear sunk  railway,  armed  with  Captain 
Moncrieff s  guns,  would  be  far  more  for- 
midable than  any  fixed  forts,  and  far 
cheaper.  But  if  made  fixtures  in  sunken 
pits,  they  must  either  be  covered  over,  or 
they  would  be  destroyed  by  shells,  for  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  process  of  shelling 
will  assume  quite  a  new  phase  in  accuracy 
under  this  new  stimulus,  and  that  shells 
will  be  planted  nearly  as  accurately  as 
point  blank  shot,  by  vertical  fire,  and  even 
from  ships  with  a  stable  base  in  tolerably 
calm  weather. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  seem  that  the 
thorough  examination  and  test  of  Mon- 
crieff's  system  is  even  more  important 
in  America  than  in  England.  When 
an  invention  involving  a  large  expen- 
diture has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
War  Office  and  Shoeburyness,  with  per- 
fect success,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
"  experiment"  We  think  this  invention 
should  be  taken  up  at  once  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  tested  war  macmne.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Captain  Moncrieff's 
apparatus  would  be  improved  and  sim- 
plified by  the  best  mechanical  engineers, 
either  Enghsh  or  American,  and  u  an  in- 
ducement were  offered  to  our  leading 
machine  builders  now  to  study  upon  it, 
and  prepare  for  its  manufacture,  more 
defensive  plant  and  machinery  could  be 
put  into  the  field  in  three  months  than 
the  old  system  could  supply  in  as  many 
year& 
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TVEPHOSPHOKIZATION  of  Ieon  fob 
l)  Bkssemeb  Steel. — Iron  from  Konig- 
BhUtte  with  0.497  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
made  a  very  cold  short  and  brittle  Besse- 
mer steeL  The  experiment  of  refining  the 
iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  by  means 
of  jets  of  air  forced  down  upon  its  surface 
with  a  view  to  separate  phosphorus,  led  to 
no  favorable  result,  as  the  percentage  of 
the  same  increased.  On  puddling  the 
iron  and  reconverting  in  a  cupola  into 
cast-iron,  according  to  Parry's  process, 
the  percentage  of  phosphorus  was  re- 
duced to  0.1,  and  the  iron  could  be  used 
for  steeL  But  this  reconverted  iron  was 
found  to  be  dearer  than  Cumberland  iron 
delivered  at  the  works  in  Silesia,  and  the 
process  was  therefore  abandoned.  Iron 
when  treated  this  way  loses  most  of  its 
silicon,  thereby  unfitting  it  for  conversion 
into  Bessemer  steeL  Chloride  of  calcium 
waa  introduced  into  the  blast  furnace 
with  the  view  to  volatilize  the  phosphorus 
as  chloride  of  phosphorus,  but  the  experi- 
ments led  to  no  result,  as  the  chlorine  of 
the  calcium  salt  was  disengaged  at  far 
too  low  a  temperature. — WEDDma.  Preuas. 
ZUschr.  

OXYGEN  Light.— The  new  ligh<^-oxy- 
gen  gas  mixed  with  ordinary  street  gas 
— is  so  for  believed  in  as  to  be  prepared  for 
in  the  erection  of  various  new  buildings. 
Experiments  prove  that  it  is  nearly  200 
times  more  brilliant  than  that  emitted  by 
a  wax  candle,  and  14  times  more  powerful 
than  the  illuminative  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, and  19i  times  that  of  the  gas 
made  by  the  Manhattan  Company,  as 
shown  by  actual  measurement.  It  is  not 
only  more  powerful  in  brilliancy,  but, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  gas  light, 
many  per  cent,  cheaper.  A  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  estimated,  $25,  and  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  street  gas,  $3,  or  $28  for 
2,000  feet  of  oxygen  and  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which  total  of  mixed  gases  is 
equal  in  their  iUuminative  quantities  to 
not  less  than  28,000  feet  of  the  gas  that  is 
consumed  in  our  street  lamps,  at  a  cost  of 
$74. — Exchange. 

THERE  are  32  manufactories  on  the 
line  of  the  Hoosac  River,  at  North  and 
South  Adams,  employing  a  capital  of  from 
$7,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  and  from  3,000 
to  4,000  operativea 


STEAM  ON  Canals.— An  old  method  of 
applying  steam  to  the  propulsion  of 
canal  boats  has  been  revived  on  the  Erie 
canal  The  driving  wheel  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat  and  rolls  on  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  being  so  arranged  as 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  irregularities  of 
the  bottom.  The  wheel  is  1  foot  thick 
and  8  feet  in  diameter;  the  periphery  is 
furnished  with  spikes  or  spurs,  which 
prevent  the  wheel  from  sUpping.  The 
speed  thus  obtained  is  from  2  to  2i 
miles  per  hour.  The  extra  cost  of 
the  boat  so  furnished  was  $2,500,  but 
it  is  believed  boats  can  be  built  at  less 
expense. 


PILING  Puddle  Baui& — ^By  the  so- 
called  Radclififo  process,  five  or  more 
puddled  balls  are  put  together  into  a 
large  bloom,  under  a  very  heavy  steam 
hammer,  shingled  down  into  a  bloom, 
passed  for  a  short  time  into  a  heating 
furnace,  and  rolled  off  into  finished  iron 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  puddling  furnace.  "Engineering  ' 
says:  "There  are  many  iron-masters 
who  would  fear  for  the  quality  of  the  iron 
knocked  dovm  from  a  pile  of  puddle  balls, 
with  the  corresponding  internal  cavities 
between  them  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  receptacles  for  masses  of  cinder." 


ICE  IN  London  and  Pamm. — The  purest 
London  ice  comes  from  Norway.  It 
is  stored  there  in  ice-houses  lagged  by  2 
feet  of  sawdust,  but  it  wastes  60  per  cent, 
in  transportation  to  the  consumer.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ice  is  used  by  the  fish- 
mongers and  pastry  cooks,  and  is  quite  im- 
pure, coming  from  ponds  and  canala 
During  the  present  season,  Paris  has  been 
largely  supplied  with  glacier  ice  from 
Switzerland. 

■jVTEW  YORK  Mabkot  Buildings.- Th« 
IM  crusade  against  these  disgraceful  and 
indecent  sheds  has  commenced,  and  we 
hope  the  press,  secular  and  technical,  will 
keep  it  up  till  the  whole  system  is  re- 
formed. The  New  York  wharves  will  be 
next  in  order. 


GOLD  Afloat.— Since  1859,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
alone  have  added  2\  thousand  millions  of 
gold  coin  to  what  was  afloat  before. 
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"DAIL  TEsmia  Machinb. — ^Messrs.  Wm. 
Xli  Sellers  &  Co.  are  building  a  portable 
drop  for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  Railway,  to  be  nsed  for 
testing  the  resistance  of  rails  to  wheel 
blows.  A  75-pound  weight  is  raised  by 
hand,  falls  4  feet,  and  is  caught  on  the 
recoil  by  an  ingenious  pawl,  so  as  to  strike 
no  short  blows.  Each  blow  is  recorded 
by  an  automatic  counter.  Some  thou- 
sands of  blows  from  this  drop  are  con- 
sidered a  nearer  approach  to  actual  ser- 
vice than,  for  instance,  the  ton  weight 
falling  18  feet,  which  has  been  established 
for  steel  raila 


ONE  Idea  Men. — ^An  exchange  remarks 
that  they  are  seldom  hetdthy,  wealthy, 
or  wise — ^nature  loves  variety;  to  which 
another  answers :  Non  omnes  omntapossu- 
tnus.  Concentration  of  thought  and  effort 
in  one  direction  are  necessary  to  distin- 
guished success.  Watt  was  not  a  jack  at 
all  trades — we  may  add — if  he  did  invent 
photography  as  well  as  the  steam  engine. 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  Umted  States, 
according  to  the  daily  press,  is  reviv- 
ing. Before  the  war,  50,000  to  70,000  tons 
were  annually  put  afloat;  the  rebellion 
prostrated  the  business  totally,  and  since 
the  war,  builders  have  been  very  timid, 
and  more  devoted  to  securing  mvorable 
legislation  than  improved  construction 
and  good  contracts. 


RIVAIi  TO  the  Mississippi. — A  project  is 
on  foot  to  effect  steam  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Ohio  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  Mobile,  passing  through  the 
Tennessee  River  past  the  muscle  shoals, 
and  connecting  with  the  Coosa  River  by  a 
steam  canal  thirty  miles  long. 


VAIiKING  Maohinss.  —  The  "steam 
man"  was  a  most  impracticable  de- 
vice for  locomotion,  but  judging  from  the 
newspaper  accounts,  the  "walking  pas- 
Benger-car"  that  appeared  lately  in  New 
York  would  seem  to  be  its  peer. 


DIAMONDS,  fastened  into  a  revolving 
tube,  are  employed  to  drill  rocks  in 
Beynoldis'  machine,  recently  tested  in 
Yermont. 


THE  Baldwin  Locomotive  Wokks  have 
received  during  the  past  year  orders 
for  no  less  than  224  locomotives.  These 
orders  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  South  America,  and  they 
are  being  executed  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
month.  The  capacity  of  the  works  will 
be  20  locomotives  per  month  when  the 
new  shops,  now  well  advanced,  are  com- 
pleted.   

SHINGLE  Machine.— Walker's  is  said 
to  be  in  general  favor.  The  peculiari- 
ty which  distinguishes  it  from  other  ma- 
chines is  in  the  &ct  that  it  does  not  move 
the  bolt  to  be  sawn  to  the  saw,  and  then 
gig  it  back,  or  carry  it  circuitously  back 
to  its  place,  but  conveys  the  saw  to  and 
fro  to  bolts  lying  on  either  side  of  its  cen- 
tre.— Iron  Age. 


STEAM  Stone  BBSAxnia  HAUiiEits,  for 
Lake  Superior  copper  mining,  are 
built  by  the  Michigan  Iron  Foundry  and 
Machine  Shop  at  Detroit.  One  of  the 
hammers  is  said  to  weigh  60  tons  com- 
plete. The  head  falls  9  leet,  and  strikes 
a  78-ton  blow. 


YALE. — ^The  propriety  of  changing  the 
site  of  Tale  CoUege  to  more  ample 
grounds  is  being  discussed.  The  sale  of 
the  present  location  would  give  a  net  profit 
of  1200,000  over  what  it  would  cost  to 
buy  a  new  and  better  one. 


FORM  OF  PbOJECTILE  fob  PENETBATnrO 
Wateb. — Mr.  Whitworth,  in  a  paper 
before  the  British  Association,  gave  the 
results  of  experiments,  which  clearly 
prove  that  the  flat-ended  projectile  pen- 
etrated both  water  and  armor,  at  an 
angle,  better  than  the  hemispherical  or 
the  gothic  end. 


SPORTING— Its  Effect  oh  Nationai 
Character. — ^Lord  Wilton  attempts  to 
prove,  in  a  book,  that  only  peoples  among 
whom  field  sports  are  popular,  have 
achieved  or  maintained  meir  freedom. 
The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  takes  his  lordship 
to  task  as  follows :  "  The  sporting  classes 
have  furnished  out  all  the  divine  right, 
and  passive  obedience,  and  high  preroga- 
tive men.  Our  liberties,  sad  to  relate,  ham 
been  preserved  by  tailors  and  cobblera," 
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KRUPP'S  Steel  'Woeks.— This  estab- 
lishment has  been  in  operation  40 
years.  It  occupies  800  acres  of  ground, 
200  of  ■which  are  under  roof.  It  employs 
8,000  workmen  at  Essen,  and  2,000  more 
in  the  mines  and  furnaces.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  plant  and  tools  :  412 
melting  holes  and  cementing  ovens,  195 
steam  engines  of  2  to  1,000  horse  power, 
49  steam  hammers,  of  1  cwt.  to  50 
tons,  110  smith  fires,  318  lathes,  111 
planers,  61  end  lathes  and  planers,  84  bor- 
mg  machines,  75  grinding  machines,  26 
other  machine  tools,  120  boilers,  a  gas 
works  supplying  10,000  to  11,000  lights,  6 
locomotives,  150  wagons,  and  13  miles 
of  railway.  In  1866  these  works  produced 
125,000,000  pounds  of  steel,  and  had  sent 
out  3,500  steel  cannon,  worth  $7,000,000. 
The  daily  consumption  of  coal  is  225  tons. 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  a  15-inch  1,000 
pounder  steel  gun  and  a  steel  forging  56 
mches  in  diameter  and  weighing  80,000 
pounds,  were  exhibited  among  the  products 
of  these  works. 


THE  Largest  Balloon. — A  gigantic  bal- 
loon has  been  constructed  at  Ash- 
bnmham,  near  Chelsea,  and  is  intended  to 
afford  the  public  some  aeronautical  expe- 
rience under  circumstances  which  will  in- 
sure safety.  The  balloon  is  four  times  the 
size  of  that  used  by  Mr.  Olaisher,  and 
contains  350,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  is 
nearly  spherical  in  shape,  and  is  capable 
of  raising  a  load  of  11  tons.  It  cost 
$150,000.  It  is  raised  by  pure  hydrogen, 
and  is  drawn  down  by  a  chain  ptdled  by  a 
steam  engine  of  200  horse  power.  The 
weight  of  the  cable  is  2  J  tons,  and  its 
length  is  2,000  feet  The  balloon,  car, 
netting,  ropes,  and  paraphernalia 
weigh  3J  tons,  which,  with  its  cable,  make 
6  tons  of  permanent  weight,  leaving  a 
balance  of  5  tons  as  its  available  lifting 
power.  Thirty  persons  are  the  comple- 
ment the  car  is  intended  to  hold,  and 
assuming  these  to  average  150  poonds 


MODERN  RoLLING-MiLL  MACHUfZBT, 
Instead  of  being  the  light,  rough, 
foundry-fitted  work  still  seen  in  some  of 
the  older  establishments,  now  rivals  ma- 
rine engineery  in  solidity  and  exact- 
ness of  construction.  The  results  are 
very  clearly  seen  in  increased  production, 
better  work,  and  freedom  from  break- 
downs. The  new  Abbott  rail  mill,  at 
Baltimore,  built  by  Matthews  &  Moore  of 
Philadelphia,  started  off  right  at  first,  and 
has,  without  delay,  breakdown,  or  appre- 
ciable expense  of  maintenance,  turned  out 
over  50,000  tons  of  rails  the  first  2 
years.  The  Pensylvania  Steel  Company's 
24-inch  mill  at  Harrisbur^,  by  the  same 
builders,  the  heaviest  train  m  this  country, 
has  been  rolling  steel  rails  for  nearly  a 
year,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 
The  Reading  Railway  Company's  mill  at 
Reading,  also  built  by  Matthews  &  Moore, 
shows  an  equally  good  record.  This  is, 
everything  considered,  the  most  thor- 
oughly bmlt  and  heavily  equipped  rail  mill 
we  have.  Three  trains,  driven  by  separate 
engines,  are  each  23-inch,  with  housings 
suitable  for  24-inch  roUs,  and  therefore 
heavy  enough  for  rolling  steel  rails,  which 
was  in  fact  contemplated  when  the  mill 
was  erected. 


FVE  Bessemer  Steel  Works  are  now 
running  in  the  United  States:  the 
works  of  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co.,  Troy 
(small  plant,  the  large  plant  was  burned 
in  October,  but  is  rebuilding) ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Works,  Harrisburg;  the 
Freedom  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.;  the  works  of  E.  B.  Ward,  at 
Wyandotte,  Mich. ;  the  Cleveland  Rolling 
Mill  Company's  Works,  Cleveland. 

HAWKINS,  Herthel  &Burball,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  have  received  an  order 
for  the  construction  of  one  of  their  iron 
bridges  over  the  river  at  Pawtucket,  R  L 
The  bridge  is  to  be  160  feet  in  length, 
with  a  20-foot  driveway  and  2  sidewalks 
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CHEAP  IRON. 

The  grand  requirement  of  the  age  is 
cheap,  abundant,  and  multiform  iron; 
iron  at  snch  low  prices  that  constmctors 
can  afford  to  substitute  it  for  weaker  and 
less  durable  materials,  and  that  all  kinds 
of  construction  for  which  iron  or  its  most 
useful  alloy,  steel,  are  {done  adapted,  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  We  want  iron  floors 
and  ffonts,  iron  bridges  and  sleepers, 
iron  hulls,  piers,  and  forts,  and  iron  fram- 
ing and  facing  in  general  instead  of  wood 
We  want  steel  rails,  tyres,  wheels,  shaft- 
ing, girders,  tension  rods,  engines,  tools 
and  machinery  to  better  resist  the  wear 
and  strain  heretofore  inadequately  borne 
by  iron.  And  in  addition  to  these  com- 
paratively new  and  vast  apphcations  of 
iron  and  steel,  we  want  a  greater  repro- 
duction of  the  constructions  into  which 
they  enter,  —  more  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  more  ships  and  railroads,  more 
iron  defences,  more  agricvdtural  machines, 
more  plant  and  enginery  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

No  one  thing,  not  even  cheaper  coal  or 
cheaper  bread,  could  promote  national 
vealth  and  progress  so  directly  and  rapid- 
ly as  cheaper  iron,  for  its  offices  and 
functions  are  universal  It  shapes,  trans- 
ports, constitutes  the  physical  construc- 
tions, and  is  itself  the  frame-work  of  our 
new  civilization.  A  greater  production 
of  iron,  even  at  increased  prices,  has  stim- 
ulated commercial  and  manufacturing  en- 
tarprisea  A  vastly  greater  production  at 
»  quarter  or  half  the  present  cost,  would 
set  the  world  forward  a  century  in  a  de- 

eade. 
Theire  is  no  other  subject  eoonected 


with  physical  science,  of  such  present  ab- 
sorbing interest,  not  only  to  the  profea- 
sion,  but  to  every  pursuit  associated  with 
or  depending  ^pon  engineering  in  its 
widest  sense.  The  rapid  development  of 
new  processes,  and  the  promises  and  ex- 
pectations of  schemers  and  experimenters 
in  iron  and  steel,  are  the  town-talk.  And 
certainly  it  is  not,  as  it  too  often  has  been, 
in  periods  of  excitement  about  new  dis- 
coveries, all  talk.  We  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect immediate  results  of  a  character  so 
marked  as  to  visibly  better  the  condition 
of  men  and  nations.  Doubling  the  life  of 
railroad  way  and  machinery  by  the  use  of 
steel,  involves  a  saving  of  money  that 
must  be  universally  felt.  Reducing  the 
cost  of  wrought-iron  in  its  almost  ii&nite 
forms,  even  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent., 
as  seems  to  be  promised  by  the  Ellers- 
hausen  process,  is  a  blessing  as  well  defined 
and  important  as  a  succession  of  good 
harvests. 

We  devote  a  considerable  space  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine,  to  articles  on 
various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture, 
and  we  specially  call  the  attention  of  blast 
furnace  managers  to  the  subject  of  Puri- 
fying ores.  Our  blast  furnace  practice 
most  requires  improvement,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  receiving  the  least  scientific 
aid,  and  certainly  the  smallest  amount  of 
experimental  inquiry. 

Among  the  more  or  less  developed  im- 
provements of  the  day  in  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacture,  the  Bessemer  process, 
of  course,  stands  at  the  head  As  each 
new  process  presents  itself,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  Mr.  Besaemer's  scheme, 
and  the  exhaustiveness  of  his  process,  be- 
come   more    apparent  -  Although    soil 
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And  ductile  steel  cannot  be  prodaced  by 
it  from  irons  containing  phosphorus,  nor 
malleable  steel  from  irons  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur,  yet  from  the 
greater  number  of  irons  in  market,  it  pro- 
duces not  only  good  steel,  but  homo- 
geneous steel,  cast  from  the  liquid  state. 
No  other  direct  process  develops  heat 
enough  to  liquify  the  materials  treated, 
and'  hence  all  their  prodiicts  are  subject 
to  the  structural  defects  of  wronght-iron, 
to  welds  and  consequent  lamination  un- 
der impact,  and  a  treacherous  degree  of 
tenacity  under  strain.  The  particular 
feature  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  process,  show- 
ing the  remarkable  scope  and  maturity  of 
his  design,  is  the  violent  mechanical  agi- 
tation of  tiie  iron  under  treatment,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  intimate  mixture 
of  the  oi^gen  and  carbon.  All  other 
direct  processes  are  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  hence  the  heat  due  to  the 
chemicsd  reaction  is  not  rapid  and  in- 
tense enough  to  promote  fluidity.  This 
is  true  of  puddUng  in  all  forms,  and  of 
Beaton's  and  EUershausen's  processes. 
The  mere  introduction  of  air  to  molten 
cast-iron  is  not  the  principal  feature  of 
Bessemer's  invention,  or  rather,  it  is  not 
Bessemer's  invention  at  all;  but  the  blow- 
ing of  liquid  cast-iron  into  spray,  so  that 
the  oxygen  can  get  at  all  parts  of  it  at 
once — ^the  mechanical  air  stirring  is  the 
essence  of  Bessemer's  inventioiL 

The  EUershausen  process,  just  now  at- 
tracting such  great  attention,  and  herein- 
after described,  is  too  new — ^its  product 
has  been  subjected  to  too  few  analyses, 
and  its  vxute  to  too  few  economical  tests, 
to  warrant  unqualified  confidence,  al- 
though its  remarkable  success  as  far  as 
tried,  stops  the  mouth  of  the  most  con- 
servative old  fogyism. 

The  Heaton  process,  already  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  disquisitions,  if  not  quar- 
rels, in  the  English  papers,  is  also  too 
little  tested  to  warrant  positive  conclu- 
sions. Its  advocates  base  their  state- 
'ments  and  arguments  mostly  on  assump- 
tions, and  the  opposition  on  one  set  of 
analyses  by  the  oft-quoted  and  much 
pulled  about  Dr.  Miller. 

We  have  referred  in  another  place  to 
tiie  Siemens-Martin  process,  a  proved 
and  established  success,  and  to  the  Sie- 
mens famace,  an  accessory  to  cheap  iron 
and  steel,  of  hardly  less  vfdue  than  either 
of  the  procesBM  mentioned. 


The  refining  of  iron  is  certainly  makiuff 
good  progress;  we  vrish  we  could  speak 
as  confidently  of  the  manu&cture  of  pig. 
This  is  the  weak  point  in  the  great 
scheme  of  cheap  iron.  Bessemer  may 
blow,  and  Siemens  may  heat  never  so 
wisely,  but  if  our  smelters  do  not  culti- 
vate more  intimate  relations  with  chemi- 
cal and  metallurgical  science,  the  iron 
millennium  will  not  dawn  upon  this  gene- 
ration. 


UNDEBGBOUND  CITT  BAILWATa 

EHOIMEEEINO    DIFFICUIiTIES PRIOTICAI.    AHD 

COHJfEBCIAI.  StrCOESS — THB  lOMDON  METBO- 
POLITAM  BAILWAT. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Bail- 
way  in  Diluvia,"  "  Engineering  "  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  constructing  the  Metro- 
politan Bailwa^,  the  remarkable  energy 
and  success  with  which  they  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  extent  of  the  excava- 
tions, as  compared  with  other  artificial 
subterranean  works,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following : — 

Beyond  the  minor  troubles  to  which  aU 
railway  engineers  are  bom — those  with 
committees,  boards,  vestries,  juries,  and 
the  owners  and  agents  of  every  piece  of 
property  at  which  they  dare  so  much  as 
to  look — the  underground  railway  has 
presented  difficulties,  at  almost  every  yard, 
sufficient  to  make  or  unmake  a  'profes- 
sional reputation,  according  to  the  sno- 
cess  or  failure  of  the  attempt  to  overcome 
them.  The  ground  had  to  be  studied 
everywhere,  almost,  indeed,  inch  by  inch, 
fiUcd  as  it  was,  at  so  many  points,  with 
the  gnarled  and  interlacing  ramifications 
of  half-a-dozen  gas  and  water  works,  and 
the  less  easily  diverted  channels  of  the  me- 
tropolitan sewers.  In  one  place  a  row  of 
houses  was  ready  to  move  bodily  forward 
into  the  tunnel;  in  another  a  great  sewer, 
although  approached  but  at  a  respectful 
distance,  was  ready  to  burst  and  flood  s 
whole  neighborhood.  This,  indeed,  ac- 
tually did  happen  in  the  Fleet  valley.  In 
Park-crescent  a  fine  house,  one  in  a  large 
sweep  of  mansions,  had  to  be  carefuUy 
measured,  its  every  detail  drawn,  then 
taken  down,  and  when  the  railway  had 
been  completed  just  beneath  it,  rebuilt  as 
before,  and  so  exootly  that  you  could  not 
possibly  distinguish  it  from  its  neighbors. 
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The  work  in  carrying;  the  extension  line 
beneath  a  noble  row  of  houses  in  Pem- 
bridge-square,  transferring  the  bearing  of 
the  'walls  of  these  houses  to  a  new  foun- 
dation, was  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
displayed  great  boldness. 

The  diversion  of  the  large  sewers  was 
in  many  cases  a  delicate  operation.  In 
some  instances  a  9  feet  sewer  is  carried 
over,  and  in  others  under,  the  rails.  The 
Ranleigh  sewer  is  carried  over  a  station 
in  a  cast-iron  tube  9  feet  in  diameter,  be- 
tween wrought-iron  girders  having  a  clear 
span  of  G7  feet  Near  the  Victoria  station, 
the  level  of  the  rails  is  21  feet  9  inches 
bdow  high-water  mark  in  the  Thames, 
and  a  sewer  is  caiTied  over  the  railway  in  a 
cast-iron  tube  14  feet  wide  and  11 1  feet' 
high.  The  distance  from  the  invert  of 
this  sewer  to  the  rails  is  only  13  feet  7 
inches,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
the  connecting  flanges  of  the  plates  and 
the  cross  girders  on  the  skew,  to  obtain 
a  BufiScient  clearance.  The  tube  is  pro- 
tected by  a  brick  arch  turned  over  it, 
which  carries  the  street  traffic.  The 
drainage  of  the  railway  is  done  bypump- 
ing-engines. 

One  of  the  neatest  flights  of  the  inven- 
tion of  which  necessity  is  the  mother,  was 
the  takiiig  of  the  extension  line  beneath 
the  West  Xiondon  Hallway,  where  the  dif- 
ference between  the  crown  of  the  lower 
arch  and  the  level  of  the  upper  rails  was 
bat  a  few  inches,  and  this  without  the 
least  interruption  of  a  traffic  of  400  trains 
a  day.  •  The  operation  amounted  to  tak- 
ing out  the  "  bottom  "  of  a  railway  with- 
out delaying  a  single  one  of  the  trains 
almost  constantly  passing  over  it.  The 
rails  of  the  West  London  line  were  sup- 
ported upon  longitudinal  sleepers,  car- 
ried upon  transverse  timbers,  projecting 
7  feet  on  each  side  of  the  trenches  that 
were  excavated  for  the  side  walls  of  the 
low  level  line;  between  the  transverse 
timbers  the  permanent  girders  were  placed, 
and  the  side  walls  budt  up  in  detail  to 
their  undersides.  The  length  of  this 
crossing  is  119  yards.  In  gettrag  in  the 
foundation  of  this  work,  considerable 
trouble  arose  from  the  great  depth  of  the 
day  below  the  surface,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enclose  an  area  of  about  920 
feet  in  length,  and  the  width  of  the  railway 
at  formation,  with  a  clay  puddled  dam  5 
feet  thick,  and  varying  from  6  to  20  feet  in 
depth. 


A  little  to  the  west  of  the  Aldersgate- 
street  station  stotids  the  now  practically 
completed  meat  market  at  Smithfield, 
the  entire  area  of  which  at  the  rail  level 
is  converted  into  a  depot,  through  which 
runs  the  Metropolitan  Widening,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  trains  of  the  Great 
Northern,  Great  Western,  and  Midland 
Bailways,  whilst  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  makes  a  junction  with  it 
at  the  entrance  to  the  depot.  The  size  of 
the  market  within  the  retaining  walls, 
which  are  deeply  vaulted,  is  G25  feet  by 
240  feet,  the  vaults  serving  as  valuable 
storage-room,  and  the  whole  of  the  depot 
is  roofed  over  with  a  series  of  brick  arches, 
turned  between  a  system  of  girders,  rest- 
ing ui>6n  wrought-iron  columns.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  covering  forms  the 
floor  of  the  market  on  the  street  level, 
between  which  and  the  platforms  of  the 
depot  beneath,  communication  is  main- 
tained by  fifteen  hoists  worked  by  hydrau- 
lic maclunery,  now  being  completed. 

In  structure  merely,  the  works  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Widening,  the  Smithfield 
market  works  in  connection  with  the  raU- 
way,  the  bell-mouthed  junctions,  the  por- 
tions in  which  the  arch  of  the  tunnel  is  of 
iron,  and  others  where  the  haunches  are 
of  iron,  together  with  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  iron  centering,  give  special 
interest  to  the  underground  railway,  even 
when  examined  by  the  most  practical  en- 
gineer. 

The  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
now  open  has  carried  its  120,000  passen- 
gers in  a  single  day,  a  traffic  hardly  with- 
in the  powers  of  the  6,000  cobs  of  London 
and  the  600  omnibi  of  the  General  Omni- 
bus Company;  a  traffic  not  often  matched 
by  that  over  London  Bridge,  and  hardly 
ever  equalled  by  that  carried  by  the  other 
10  metropolitan  railways  taken  collective- 
ly. There  ore  often,  at  the  some  moment 
of  time,  10  well-filled  trains  on  the  double 
line  between  Bishop's-road  and  Moorgate- 
street,  containing  8,000  men,  women,  and 
children;  yet  all  this  vast  movement  un- 
derground is  nnseen,  unheard,  and  in 
hardly  more  than  20  minutes,  these  thou- 
sands reappear  in  the  streets,  three,  four, 
or  more  miles  from  where  they  dived  into 
the  earth. 

A  very  important  consideration — ^which 
the  citizens  of  New  York  will  do  well  to 
ponder — is  that  the  portion  of  the  London 
line  already  open,  now  jMj/a — ^pays  £1,000' 
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per  mile  per  week  of  gross  traflSe,  and  7 
per  cent  dividend  upon  a  heavy  capital 
account. 

Where  the  line  is  fnllj  completed,  it 
■will  be  nearly  8  miles  long — a  series  of 
tunnels,  as  long,  collectively,  as  the  Mount 
Cenis  tunnel,  if  not  indeed  longer,  and 
this  besides  some  few  miles  of  "opens," 
partly  in  sloped  cuttings,  but  for  the 
greater  distance  between  strongly  but- 
tressed and  counterforted  retaining  walls. 
Although  this  tunnel  will  constitute  over 
20  acres  of  cavern — it  is  small  compared 
with  the  deserted  quarries  beneath  Paris, 
quarries  now  known  to  have  an  extent  of 
more  than  200  acres,  and  of  which  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  Catacombs.  Of  building  stone 
alqne,  upwards  of  14,000,000  cubic  yards 
are  estimated  to  have  been  taken  from 
them.  None  of  our  mines  of  coal  or  iron- 
stone, have  been  yet  disembowelled  to 
anything  like  this  extent 

"Engineering"  adds, — and  we  beg  the 
people  of  New  York  to  attend:  In  New 
York,  the  third  city  in  rank  in  Christen- 
dom, and  where  everjbody  is  in  a  hurry, 
and  where  steam  is  turned  to  almost 
every  possible  purpose,  there  is  no  under- 
ground railway,  nor  is  there  soon  hkely 
to  be,  although  the  "down-town"  mer- 
chants are  compelled  to  ride  four,  five, 
or  six  miles  each  way,  daily,  between  their 
homes  and  places  of  business. 


THE  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  species  is  : — ^First,  that  varia- 
tions bo  slight  as  not  to  form  distinctive 
features  of  classification,  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  reproduction  of  plants 
and  animals ;  second,  that  these  varia- 
tions of  form  are  capable  of  transmission 
to  progeny,  tiie  resulting  characteristic 
generally  being  intensified  in  transmis- 
sion ;  third,  that  whenever  the  variations 
give  their  inheritors  peculiar  advantages 
in  obtaining  sustenance,  etc.,  over  that 
possessed  by  their  fellows,  they  will  live 
longer,  will  procreate  more,  and  conse- 


WITTRAM'S  ANCHOIl. 

The  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  long 
been  taxed,  in  the  endeavor  to  produce 
an  anchor  which  should  come  nearer  than 
do  any  of  the  old  style,  to  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  ground  tackle.  The  first  success- 
ful attempt  to  improve  upon  the  old  cum- 
brous anchor,  with  its  massive  shank  and 
flukes,  and  its  huge  wooden  stock,  was 
made  when  iron  movable  stocks  were 
introduced. 
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Ij,  Mr.  Frederick  Wittram,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco (now  in  New  York  city),  has  invent- 
ed an  anchor  which  is  radically  different 
from  all  othera  When  this  anchor  is  not 
in  use,  the  flukes  lie  concealed  within  the 
body  of  the  shank  like  the  blade  of  a 
pocket-knife,  and  therefore  it  can  be  as 
compactly  stowed  as  a  block  of  wood  of 
the  size  of  the  shank,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2 
in  the  engraving.  On  throwing  the  an- 
chor overboard,  the  flakes  swing  out,  as 
in  Fig.  1,  and  no  matter  how  the  anchor 
falls,  one  or  both  flukes  are  sure  to  take 
hold,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
anchor  to  drag.  As  there  are  no  projec- 
tions, such  as  the  stock,  or  an  unused 
arm,  it  therefore  cannot  foul  as  other 
anchors  frequently  do.  In  weight  it  is 
one-third  less  than  ordinary  anchors  of 
equal  capacity.  The  repeated  tests  which 
have  been  made  of  its  practical  utility 
have  been  all  highly  satis&ctory,  and  it  is 
now  attracting  much  attention  &om  scien- 
tific and  experienced  nautical  men. 


RrvETS. — ^Mr.  Clark,  the  English  bridge 
engineer,  who  has  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  shearing  strength  of 
rivet  iron,  mentions  the  fact  <hat  rivets, 
worked  hot,  contract  in  cooling,  and 
draw  the  plates  together,  thereby  causing 
friction.  From  this  he  infers  that  the 
value  of  the  rivet  is  greater  than  the 
shearing  strength  of  the  rivet  iron  by  the 
amount  of  the  friction.  Later  experi- 
ments on  riveted  work  show,  however, 
that  the  value  of  rivets  falls  below  that 
given  by  Mr.  Clark  for  rivet  iron,  although 
it  includes  friction  also.  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
in  his  "Useful  Information  for  Engi- 
neers," mentions  this  fact  about  the  fric- 
tion not  appearing  to  help  the  rivets,  but 
does  not  attempt  to  account  for  it.  Mr. 
Reed,  in  his  recent  work  on  shipbuilding, 
.  explains  it  by  saying  that  the  friction 
does  hdp  the  rivet,  but  that  the  rivet 
is  mnch  weakened  by  the  working  and  by 
contraction  during  cooling.  To  show  the 
extent  of  this,  he  takes  Mr.  Clark's  values 
for  the  shearing  strength  of  rivet  iron  ; 
experiments  at  Chatham  Dockyard  supply 
the  shearing  strength  of  rivets  in  place 
(iacluding  friction),  and  some  experi- 
ments made  at  Pembroke  (which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  book)  give  the  amount  of 
the  friction;  and  by  deducting  tlio  diffor- 
enoe  between  the  two  last  from  the  first, 


he  gets  the  amount  which  the  rivet  has 
been  weakened.  To  take  an  example  of 
a  three-quarter  rivet: — Shearing  strength 
of  the  rivet  iron=19'52  tons  for  a  double 
shear;  double  shearing  force  of  a  three- 
quarter  rivet  in  place=18  tons;  mean 
value  of  the  friction  caused  by  a  three- 
quarter  rivet=4.6  tons,  from  which  we 
find  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
rivet  amounts  to  13|  tons,  or  about  6 
tons  less  than  the  doable  shearing 
strength  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was 
mode.  Mr.  Beed  conjectures  in  the  text 
that  the  principal  cause  of  this  loss  of 
strength  in  the  finished  rivet  is  the  in- . 
terior  stress  of  the  iron  due  to  the  con- 
traction, and  he  adds  that  there  is  proba- 
bly a  further  reduction  due  to  the  manip- 
ulation which  the  rivet  has  to  undergo  in 
being  manufactured  and  pat  in  place.— . 
Mechanics'  Maganine, 


SOPEBSATniuTED  SOLUTIONS. — Mr.  CharleB 
Tomlinson,  F.  B.  S.,  has  been 
experimenting  and  theorizing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  phenomena  of  supersatura- 
tion  in  saline  solutions,  and  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Boyal  Society  his  conclusions 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
based.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  are:  (1)  That  a  number  of 
hydrated  salts  form  supersaturated  sola- 
tions,'  and  remain  so  even  at  low  temper- 
atures simply  from  the  absence  of  a 
nucleus  to  start  the  crystallization;  (2) 
That  a  nucleus  is  a  body  that  has  a 
stronger  adhesion  for  the  salt  than  for 
the  water  which  holds  the  salt  in  sola- 
tion,  a  state  of  things  brought  about  by 
the  absence  of  chemical  purity;  (3)  That 
three  or  four  salts  form  supersaturated 
solutions,  which  in  cooling  down  deposit 
a  modified  salt  or  one  of  a  lower  degree 
of  hydration  than  the  normal  salts;  (4) 
That  this  modified  salt  is  ioia^ed  first  by 
the  deposit,  in  small  quantity,  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt,  which  entering  into  solution, 
forms  a  dense  lower  stratum  containing 
less  water  than  the  rest  of  the  solution,  in 
which  lower  stratum  the  modified  salt  is 
formed;  (5)  That  salts  of  a  lower  degree 
of  hydration  form  supersaturated  solu- 
tions, which  on  reduction  of  temperature, 
or  by  the  action  of  a  nucleiis,  deposit  the 
excess  of  salt  that  held  the  solutions 
supersatorated,  leaving  them  merely  satu- 
rated. 
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WELDING  OF  COPPEll 

IhouMed  Tram  I>ln(l«r>>  Folrleehnlo  Jontaal,  bj  John  B. 
Itano, 

Mr.  Philip  Bust,  Bavarian  Inspector  of 
Salt  Works,  writes  as  follows :  The 
great  obstacle  iMMtofore  experienced  in 
welding  copper.'^as  been  that  the  oxide 
formed  is  not  fusible.  Now,  if  any  fosible 
compound  of  this  oxide  could  be  found,  it 
would  render  such  a  weld  possible.  We 
find  in  mineralogy  two  copper  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid,  yiz.:  Libethenite  and 
pseudo-malachite,  each  of  which  melts 
readily  before  the  blowpipe.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  to  suppose  that  a  salt  whi«h 
contained  free  phosphoric  acid,  or  which 
would  yield  the  s.-une  at  a  ried  heat,  would 
make  the  weld  easy  by  Temo'ving  the 
oxide  as  a  fusible  slag. 

The  first  trial  was  made  with  microco- 
sonic  salt  (phosphate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia), and  succeeded  perfectly.  As  this 
salt  was  quite  dear,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  use  a  mixture  of  1  part  phosphate  of 
soda  and  2  parts  boracic  acid,  which 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  original 
compound,  with  the  exception  that  the 
slag  formed  was  not  quite  as  fusible  as 
before. 

This  welding  powder  should  be  strewn 
on  the  surface  of  the  copper  at  a  red 
heat;  the  pieces  should  then  be  h^ted 
np  to  a  full  cherry  red  or  yellow  heat,  and 
brought  immediately  under  the  hammer, 
when  they  may  be  as  readily  welded  as 
iron  itself.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to 
weld  together  a  small  rod  of  copper  which 
has  been  broken;  the  ends  snould  be 
beveled,  laid  on  one  another,  seized  by  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  placed  together  with 
the  latter  in  the  fire  and  heated;  the  weld- 
ing powder  should  then  be  strewn  on 
the  ends,  which,  after  a  further  heating, 
may  be  welded  so  soundly  as  to  bend 
and  stretch  as  if  they  had  never  been 
broken. 

M.  Bust  had  in  as  long  ago  as  1854, 
welded  strips  of  copper  platie  together 
and  drawn  them  into  a  rod;  he  had  also 
made  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  had  been 
made  of  pretty  thick  wire  and  welded. 

It  is  necessary  to  carefully  observe  two 


be  formed,  which  would  cover  the  surface 
of  the  copper  and  efTectnally  prevent  a 
weld.  In  this  cose  it  is  only  by  careful 
treatment  in  an  oxidizing  fire  and  plenti- 
ful application  of  the  welding  powder 
that  the  copper  can  again  be  welded.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  to  heat  the  copper 
in  flame,  as  for  instance  a  gtts  flame. 

2nd.  As  copper  is  a  much  softer  metal 
than  iron,  it  is  much  softer  at  the  required 
heat,  than  the  latter  at  its  welding  heat, — 
and  the  parts  welded  cannot  offer  any 
great  resistance  to  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer. They  must  therefore  be  so  shaped 
as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  such  blows  as 
well  as  may  be,  and  it  is  also  well  to  use 
a  wooden  hammer,  which  does  not  exer- 
cise so  great  a  force  on  account  of  its 
lightness. 


HYDBAUUC  Dbedoino. — ^If  saud  is  drawn 
along  with  water  into  a  centrifugal 
pump,  it  wiU  be  driven  forward  and  thrown 
out  with  the  water.  Messrs.  Gwynne,  of 
London,  therefore  propose,  in  order  to 
dredge  at  a  depth  of  over  60  feet  for  the 
Bermuda  fioatingdock,  to  stir  up  the  sand 
of  the  sea  bottom  mechanically,  to  place 
their  centrifugal  pump  close  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  thus  to  excavate  it — ^piunp  it  oat. 
A  large  wrought-iron  tube,  attached  to  the 
dredging  barge  and  swinging  like  the 
bucket-frame  of  a  dredging  machine,  car- 
ries a  pump  at  the  bottom.  The  shaft 
that  drives  the  pump  passes  down  the 
centre  of  the  tube,  and  carries  also  a  series 
of  screw-blades  which  stir  up  the  sand. 
A  hood,  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  sand,  so  that  it  is  drawn 
into  the  pump  while  momentarily  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  The  work  to  be 
done  is,  simply  overcoming  the  difference 
of  weight  between  sand  and  water,  raiain^jp 
both  a  short  distance  above  the  water- 
line,  and  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
mass  rising  in  the  tube. 


ICHABon  Washburn,  who  died  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  on  December  30, 
has  been  identified  with  the  manufactnre 
of  machinery  in  this  country  for  nearly 
half  a  century.      He  was  as  generous  as 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  UNIFORMITT  OF 
BESSEMEK  STEEL  AND  IHUN  KAILS. 

UTEimfEIITS  MADE  TOS  THE  CENTBAL  BAILWAT 
or  OBLEAMS  AT  THE  TEBBE  NOIRE  WOBES, 
A5D  THOSE  Of  PETEB  ASHCBOIT,  ESQ.,  ON 
KKOUSH  IBON  ttilLS. 

BT  JOHN  B.  PEAB8B. 

CoKDmoNB. — 1.  Two  ingots  shall  be 
taken  at  hazard  out  of  the  same  charge 
and  sabmitted  to  the  subjoined  tests  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  their  qualities 
are  identicaL  These  trials  shall  be  re- 
peated upon  three  different  charges. 

2.  Choose  any  charge  as  a  typical  one, 
and  of  this  take  one  ingot  and  submit  it 
to  the  following  tests.  Make  6  charges 
vith  the  object  of  making  them  identical 
irith  the  typical  one,  and  of  each  of  these 
6  charges  take  an  ingot  and  submit  it 
to  the  same  tests,  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
results  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
tjpical  charges. 

The  desired  tests  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  ingots  chosen  for  each  series  of 


tests  shall  be  rolled  into  rails  in  th« 
ordinary  way. 

2.  Each  rail  shall  be  submitted  to  a  de- 
flection test  on  the  following  conditions  : 
llie  rail  placed  on  supports  1  metre  apart 
is  to  be  submitted  to  pressure  in  a  hy- 
draulic press.  Ascertaut  the  deflection 
under  pressure,  and  ipViwrmanent  de- 
flection after  removal  of  the  pressure. 

The  hydrauhc  press  used  was  con- 
structed at  Graffenstaden  and  is  fed  by 
8  pumps  worked  by  eccentrics,  whos« 
stroke  is  so  regulated  that  the  supply  of 
water  shall, be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

3.  Pieces  of  these  rails,  of  a  length  of 
2  metres,  shall  be  tested  by  a  falling 
weight  under  the  following  condition: : 

The  rail  is  placed  on  2  supports,  the 
centres  of  which  are  distant  1.1  metres 
from  each  other ;  these  supports  rest 
directly  on  a  block  of  iron  weighing 
10,000  kilogrammes  (9  ^U  tons).  The 
weight  of  uie  drop  shall  be  800  kilogram- 
mes (661.36  lbs.). 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  results 
obtained  in  the  above  series  of  tests: 


FntsT  Sebies  or  Tests. 
Qm^arison  <f  Tuo  Injots  from  iht  samt  Chargt. 


TSStS  UNDSR 

PBE&ICSE 
(HTSRAQIiCV 


CHAIIGB  No.  m. 


ban  A. 


s-Ss 


bsoT  B. 


liS 


^1 


CHABGB  No.  UO. 


IMOT  i 


I 


u 


Unat  B. 


u 


CHABGB  No.  tSL 


IXOOT  A, 


hi 


braoi  B. 


36§ 


ad 

§'3 


IB  EOocnmmes. 

15,(K» 

M.000 

85,000 

JO,(W) 

13,000 

m,<IM 


limit. 


MiUlm. 
J.7 
2.2 
3.0 
6.2 
10.8 
15.8 


linitm. 
0.05 
0.1 
0.4 
1.9 
7.6 

11.9 


uintm. 
1.7 
3.3 
3.8 
4.7 
8.9 

16.8 


Ullllm. 
0.05 
0.1 
0.3 
1.9 
6.3 

12.6 


Uinim. 
1.8 
2.2 
2.7 
3.5 
6.8 

10.6 


Milltan. 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 
3.3 
6.4 


jIUUm. 
1.8 
2.3 
2.8 
3.6 
6.0 
U.3 


mtllm. 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.6 
2.3 
7.2 


MllUm. 
1.5 
3.0 
2.6 
3.2 
6.3 
9.8 


UUIim. 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.3 
1.6 
6.5 


Kih«. 
56,000 


lilUim. 
60 


Kilog. 
54.100 


Broke. 


Kilog. 
50,500 


KUoc 
Bioke.^,600 


Broke. 


Kl!og. 
61,500 


Ulllhn. 
1.9 
3.1 
8.6 
3.4 
4.8 
9.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.3 
1.1 
6.3 


UUIIm.l  Kllog. 
60     62,000 


Ullllm. 
68 
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Second  Series  op  Tests. 

Comparison  beheten  Stvm  Ingots  of  Oifferent  Chargts. 

TYre 

CBARUB, 

CHARGE, 

CHARGl, 
686. 

charge; 

68*. 

CHARGE 
iM. 

CBARUE, 

tso. 

CHARGE, 
tM. 

TBST  UNDER 

Pmuukw. 

Dmaonoii. 

DDUcnoa. 

Dinaono!'. 

DKFUtcnos. 

DviacnoB. 

(HTDRADUC). 

ll 

I 

1 

1. 

a. 

P 

£ 

1. 
1^ 

w 

1. 
|i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

KUognuDIiM*. 

16,000 

20,000 

25,000. 

litllL 

1.6 

2.3 

3.5 

11.2 

23.6 

40.6 

Hun. 
0.1 
0.2 
1.1 
8.6 
31.0 
36.1 

Uilll. 
1.7 
2.2 
2.9 
4.7 
10.0 
18.6 

HUlU 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
1.0 
6.4 

14.0 

lUllL 
1.8 
2.2 
3.3 
7.2 
16.2 
29.0 

MUli. 
O.l 
0.2 
0.7 
3.9 
12.1 
24.1 

HUH. 
1.8 
2.3 
2.9 
5.1 
11.4 
20.8 

UUII. 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
1.8 
7.6 

16.5 

HUH. 
1.9 
2.4 
3.2 
5.6 
15.2 
26.8 

HiUL 
0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
2.2 
11.2 
22.S 

HOIL 
70 

umi.    Hii:i. 
1.6    0.0 

2.1  0.1 

3.2  0.8 
11.6     8.5 
25.0  21.3 
45.0  40.4 

HUH. 

1.7 
2.1 
2.8 
6.0 
12.4 
22.7 

HiUU 
0.0 
0.1 
0,3 

30,000 

35,000 

40,000 

1.9 

8.7 
18.3 

Limit 

Kllor. 
60,000 

HIUI. 
80 

KUog. 
59,000 

mui. 
63 

Klleg. 
uO,2uO 

br'tt 

KllOf. 
44,500 

brlte 

54,000 

Kllng. 

49,500 

HUH. 
74 

KUoc 
56,200 

Hun. 
66 

OROP  TESTS. 

Deflsction 
kflwBlov. 

Drflwtlon 
•r«or  Biow. 

Deflt-ctioo 
WterBlow. 

Deflection 
■rwr  B.oir. 

Deflection 
vter  Biow. 

DnfleetloB 
after  Blow. 

Deflectkm 
titer  Blow. 

fUl  iaUetn*. 
1,600 

WUiio. 

7 

15 

26 

37 

MlUlm. 

6 

13 

23 

31 

UtlUm. 

4 

14 

26 

33 

UUIim. 
7 

16 
26 
37 

HlUlm. 

6 

14 

35 

35 

UlClm. 
7 

15 
26 
37 

HiUlm. 
6 

1.750 

2,000 

U 
25 

2,260 

36 

The  following  conclusions  flow  nata- 
rally  from  the  above  tests  : 

1.  The  first  series  demonstrates  the 
practical  identity  of  2  ingots  chosen  at 
random  from  the  same  charge.  The 
regidaritj  of  the  results  is  remarkable 
up  to  the  pressure  of  25,000  kilogram- 
mes (about  25  tons),  which  represents 
quite  nearly  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

Above  this  limit  the  differences  are 
still  inconsiderable  compared  to  weights 
(or  pressure  amounting  to  weight)  borne. 

2.  The  first  series  develops  a  remark- 
able regularity  in  the  charges,  although 
not  made  with  the  object  of  proving  any 
identity. 

Charge  581  is  a  little  harder  than  the 
others,  but  the  results  up  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity  do  not  vary  much  from  those 
given  by  the  other  ingots,  and  the  varia- 
tion is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any 
practical  influence. 

3.  The  second  series  shows  the  practi- 
cal identity  of  the  G  ingots  with  the  7  or 
tiff)e  ingot.  The  latter  is  a  little  softer 
than  the  ingots  of  the  3  charges  in  the 


first  series.  It  was  made  so  designedly, 
and  its  qualities  were  reproduced  quite 
closely,  as  the  differences  in  the  perma- 
nent deflection  or  set  are  within  a  few 
tenths  of  a  millimetre.  Aa  in  the  pre- 
vious series,  the  differences  become  great 
only  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  is 
passed. 

4.  The  drop  tests  show  uniform  results, 
which  are  in  harmony  with  those  given 
under  pressure.  The  variations  bring 
out  the  slight  differences  in  the  hardness 
of  the  various  ingots.  For  example,  the 
metal  of  charge  581  is  a  little  stiffer  than 
that  of  charges  677  and  680.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  ingots  of  the  second 
series  were  softer  than  those  of  the  first. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  with 
every  care,  by  the  engineers  of  the  Tepre 
Noire  Works  in  presence  of  M.  Delom, 
engineer  of  the  Orleans  road,  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  company. 

These  results  are  very  interesting  rs 
showing  a  practical  identity  in  ttie  pro- 
ducts of  the  Bessemer  process.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  such  series  of  iron 
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raOs  made  Trith  paddled  steel  or  hard 
iron  heads.  The  following  series  of  tests 
made  by  Mr.  Peter  Ashcroft,  engineer  to 
the  South  Eastern  BailwaT  Company, 
shovs  how  mnch  iron  rails  mode  by 
the  same  companies  may  vary  in  strength. 
The  tests  are  classified  according  to  the 
company  apon  whose  rails  they  were 
made.  The  remarks  are  those  of  Mr. 
Ashcroft 

These  trials  were  published  in  "Engi- 
neering" and  have  been  rearranged  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  distinctly  how 
much  the  rails  of  each  maker  varied.  The 
tests  show  that  the  majority  of  the  rails 
tried  excepting  those  of  one  company 
(Ebbw  Vale)  were  extremely  brittle  and 
unsafe.  It  is  Tenr  probable  that  the  slabs 
which  are  made  orom  old  rails  and  used  in 
the  formation  of  the  rail  piles  vary  greatly 
IB  quality  and  may  indeed  be  altogether 
different;  that  is,  one  slab  might  easily 
be  cold  short,  while  its  neighbor  was  red 
short.  It  would  not  be  improbable  to 
suppose  that  in  some  parts  of  the  'country 
a  rail  pile  might  easily  be  composed  of 
slabs  from  rails  of  3  or  4  different  makers, 
with  tops  and  bottoms  paddledand  rolled 


at  the  mill.  Now  such  a  rail  would  be 
composed  of  layers  of  different  material 
varying  in  strength,  audit  is  quite  natural 
to  conclude  that  some  of  the  layers  would 
be  so  weak  as  to  partially  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  rail  itself  by  giving  way 
before  the  stronger  parts  had  been  ma- 
terially strained.  That  is,  a  strong  flange 
is  of  no  use  with  a  web  which  would  give 
way  on  strain,  or  a  head  which  was  made 
so  hard  as  to  crumble  on  the  reception  of 
a  blow,  or  under  the  constant  succession 
of  blows  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the 
track.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  pile  may 
be  BO  heated  as  to  be  burnt  in  some  parts 
while  quite  sound  in  others,  while  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  necessary  to 
weld  the  slabs  together  is  so  near  that  at 
which  they  may  be  burnt,  that  many  tons 
of  piles  have  been  burnt  in  the  furnace 
by  the  mere  change  of  the  light  in  which 
the  furnace  was  placed.  When  the  poor 
quality  of  iron  used  for  rails  is  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  is  worked  up,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  irregu- 
larity is  natural  to  the  whole  series  of 
operations. 
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THE  EIXERSHADSEN  PROCESS. 

The  recent  and  remarkable  inveniion  of 
Mr.  EUershansen,  which  ia  now  regularly 
in  use  in  Pittsburg,  and  is  being  rapidly 
introduced  all  over  the  country,  has 
greatly  advanced  the  solution  of  this  im- 
portant problem.  So  many  new  steel 
and  iron  processes  are  brought  to  notice 
every  day,  that  the  unprofessional  reader 
cannot  keep  track  of  their  names  and 
aim&  The  value  of  this  process  may  be 
Inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  no  less  re- 
spectable Board  of  Trustees  than  Messrs. 
Asam  L.  Hewitt,  E.  B.  Ward,  Jas.  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  and  several  Pittsburg  iron  mas- 
ters, are  now  granting  licenses  under  the 
Ellershausen  patents. 

The  process  consists  in  the  conversion 
of  crude  cast  iron,  as  it  runs  from  the 
smelting  furnace,  into  wrought  iron,  by 
the  simple  admixture  of  granulated  iron 
ore.  It  is  carried  out  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Shonberger,  at  Pittsburg,  in  the 
following  manner:  On  the  casting-floor 
of  the  smelting  furnace  a  cast-iron  turn- 
table, about  18  ft.  in  diameter,  is  revolved 
on  rollers  by  a  small  steam-engine.  Upon 
the  outside  edge  of  the  table  stand,  a  row 
of  cast-iron  partitions,  forming  boxes,  say 
20  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high,  open 
at  the  top.  Just  above  the  circle  of  boxes 
stands  a  stationary,  wide-mouthed  spout, 
terminating  in  the  tap-hole  of  the  furnace. 
When  the  furnace  is  tapp>ed,  the  liquid 
iron  runs  down  this  spout  and  falls  out  of 
it  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  boxes  as  they 
slowly  revolve  under  it,  depositing  in  each 
a  film  of  iron,  say  one-ei^th  of  an  inch 
thick.  But,  before  the  taJl  of  melted  iron 
reaches  the  boxes,  it  is  intercepted,  or 
rather  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  a  thin 
fall  of  pulverized  iron  ore,  which  also  runs 
out  of  a  wide  spoilt  from  a  reservoir  above. 
These  two  streams  or  falls  are  of  about 
equal  volume,  say  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  and  20  inches  wide.  A  workman, 
with  a  bar  in  the  tap-hole,  regulates  the 
stream  of  iron,  and  the  iron  spout  from 


form  the  rim  of  the  turn-table),  they  may 
be  removed  in  cakes  of  the  size  of  the 
boxes,  and  weighing  about  200  lbs.  each. 
Four  of  these  cakes  or  blooms  are  put 
into  a  reverberatory  puddling  or  heating 
furnace,  and  raised  to  a  bright  yellow 
heat  They  will  not  melt  at  this  heat, 
but  become  softened  so  as  to  be  easily 
broken  up  with  a  bar.  The  four  blooms 
are  formed,  in  the  furnace,  by  the  "rab- 
ble" of  the  workman,  as  in  ordinary 
puddling  operations,  into  eight  balLa. 
The  balls  are  brought  out,  one  after  an- 
other, squeezed  in  the  ordinary  "  squeez- 
ers" to  expel  the  cinder  and  superfluous 
ore,  and  wen  rolled  into  wronght-iron 
bars,  which  are  now  ready  for  market,  or 
for  further  reduction  into  smaller  finished 
forms. 

The  chemistry  of  the  oration  is  as 
follows:  The  crude  cast-iron  contains 
say  6  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  2  per  cent, 
of  silicon,  and  more  or  less  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  other  impurities.  In  the 
Bessemer  process,  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
blown  into  the  liquid  iron,  combines  vrith 
this  carbon  and  these  other  impurities, 
and  not  only  removes  them,  but  leaves 
the  pure  iron  in  a  liquid  state,  from  which 
it  can  be  cast  i^to  homogeneous  masses 
of  any  size.  In  the  puddling  process,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  of  the  ore,  or  other 
"fettling"  put  into  the  furnace  with  the 
iron,  combines  with  and  eliminates  the 
impurities,  which  are  afterward  squeezed 
out  of  the  pasty  mass  by  the  squeezers 
and  rolla  This  process  is  long  and  com- 
paratively expensive,  because  Uie  mixture 
of  oxygen  or  oxygen-bearing  substances 
is  not  made  intimate  with  the  iron  except 
by  long  stirring,  which  is  not  only  sku- 
fnl,  but  exhausting  work. 

In  the  Ellershausen  process,  the  oxygen 
of  the  ore  or  oxide  of  iron  (magnetic  ox- 
ide is  preferred)  combines  with  the  car- 
bon and  impurities,  eliminating  them  an 
in  the  puddling  process,  and  tiio  iron  of 
the  ore  increases  the  product  The  chem- 
ical combination  of  the  ore  and  the  liquid 
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iron  and  ore  do  not  melt  by  subseqtient 
heating,  as  cast-iron  would,  proves  that 
its  nature  is  changed  by  the  &^t  contact 
of  the  ore.  The  removal  of  salphnr  and 
of  phosphorus  also  seems  more  thorough 
than  in  the  other  processes.  Analyses  at 
different  stages  of  the  operation  will 
throw  more  light  on  this  question. 

*the  remarkable  feature  of  the  EDer- 
shansen  process  is  that  absolutely  no  skill 
is  required  to  carry  it  out.  The  propor- 
tion of  ore  mixed  is  intended  to  be  about 
30  per  cent;  but  if  too  much  is  added,  it 
is  readily  squeezed  out  with  the  slag,  and 
seems  to  do  no  harm.  The  subsequent 
heatin;^  occupies  about  half  an  hour. 
"Paddle  bar,  the  product  obtained  from 
the  first  rolling  of  the  product  of  4^e 

Saddling  furnace,  is  never  marketable  or 
nishcd  iron.  It  is  usually  very  ragged 
and  onsound,  and  requires  subsequent 
piling,  reheating,  and  reroUing,  to  expel 
the  imparities  and  to  give  it  soundness 
and  solidity.  The  new  process  appears 
to  produce  merchantable  iron  at  the  first 
romng,  and,  at  Pittsburg,  from  a  very  in- 
ferior pig-iron,  made  of  one-half  sulphur- 
ons  Canada  ores,  and  one-quarter  Lake 
Superior  and  one-quarter  Iron  Mountain 
ores. 

The  thoroughness  and  rapidity  of  the 
purification  by  this  process  evidently  de- 
pend on  the  intimacy  of  the  mixture  of 
iron  and  ore.  This  intimate  mixture  is 
also  the  essence  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
In  fact,  to  Mr.  Bessemer's  original  appre- 
hension of  this  idea  of  intimate  mechanical 
mixture,  the  greatest  modem  improve- 
ments in  the  iron  manufacture  are  due. 

Tha  EHershausen  process  is  said  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  vn:ought-iron  from  $10 
to  $20  or  $30  per  ton,  according  to  the 
materials  used  and  the  form  of  product 
required.    That  it  is  a  success  is  amply 
proved  by  regular  working  at  Pittsburg 
and  many  experiments  elsewhere;  and  u 
anything  like  this  economy  can  be  real- 
ized, its  value  to  the  public  will  only  be 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
The    latter   process,  however,  produces 
gtee!,  which    is  absolutely  homogeneous 
and  of  regulated  hardness,  according  to  ' 
the  wear  and  service  required,  and  hence  | 
indispensable  for  rails,  tires,  and  various 
machinery  purposes.    Any  iron  product  '■ 
that  is  not  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  structural  defects  of  ordi-  ' 
nary  wroaght-iron. — New  York  Times.       \ 


EKontEERS  IM  Pasuamemt. — "  Never," 
says  "  Engineering,"  "  have  the  most 
important  industrial  interests  of  the  king- 
dom been  so  fully  represented  as  in  the 
new  Parliament."  It  includes,  engineers, 
contractors,  ironmasters,  manufacturers 
and  the  owners  of  collieries.  Among 
them  are,  Mr.  George  Elliott,  Prest.  oi 
the  Nortii  of  England  Inst,  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  an  ironmaster  who  finds 
employment  for  10,000  men  ;  Mr.  John 
Lancaster,  Chairman  of  the  Mining  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain,  head  of  the 
Wigan  Iron  and  Goal  Company,  and  less 
favorably  known  in  America  m  connec- 
tion with  Cimtain  Semmes  of  the  Ala- 
bama ;  Mr.  Bichard  FothergiU  of  the 
Taff  Vale  Ironworks ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Sheriff, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  ;  Mr.  Joseph  D'Aqnilar  Sumuda, 
Shipbtulder;  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  late  Loco- 
motive Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway ;  Mr.  John  Robinson 
Mcdean,  late  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers;  Mr.  John  Piatt,  Manu- 
facturing ^gineer;  Mr.  John  Hick,  En- 
gine-builder ;  Mr.  John  Laird,  Shipbuil- 
der ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh ;  also,  Messrs.  John 
Miller,  Charles  K  Cawley,  Sir  Richard 
Atwood  Glass,  Messrs.  Thomas  Brassey, 
James  Howard,  and  Charles  Seely,  En- 
gineers, and  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Brogden, 
Beaomont,  Winn,  Plimsoll,  Rylands  and 
Samuelson,  Ironmasters. 


THB  XJppFB  Hudson — Slackwateb  Navi- 
OATioK. — The  report  of  the  State  En- 
gineer for  1867  emoodies  the  report  of 
the  surveys  made  in  1866  by  Samuel 
McElroy,  C.E,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Hudson  river  for  slackwater  naviga- 
tion from  Troy  to  Fort  Edward,  about 
40  miles,  and  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment of  the  Champlain  Canal  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  Champlain,  about  25 
miles,  with  locks  225  feet  by  30i  feet, 
adapted  to  8  feet  water-way  ;  and  also 
the  comparative  cost  of  improving  the 
Champlain  Canal  from  Ti*oy  to  White- 
hall, with  locks  225  feet  by  25,  and 
7  feet  water-way.  It  appears  that  a 
dam  at  the  Highlands,  160  feet  high, 
would  turn  the  stream  into  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  that 
tiie  remedy  which  New  York  harbor 
needs  for  the  difficaltios  of  navigation  at 
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Hell  Gate  from  the  swift  tidal  currents, 
and  at  other  points  for  ice  fields  and  de- 
pofflts  of  sUt,  and  at  Sandy  Hook,  would 
be  found  by  connecting  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  with  a  masonry  dyke  say  400  feet 
wide,  with  2  or  more  ship  locks,  and  by 
making  a  ship  canal  of  the  Harlem  River, 
BO  that  the  whole  volome  of  the  North 
Biver  conld  go  out  to  sea,  and  the  present 
tidal  flux  and  reflux  be  prevented  on  the 
East  Biver  j  and  the  facihties  of  Sound  and 
river  commerce  be  turned  into  their 
natural  channel  at  the  head  of  New  York 
Island.  This  would  also  solve  effectually 
the  problem  of  connecting  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  Examine  the 
gorges  of  the  Hudson  river  above  Fort 
Edward,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
plan  for  retaining  the  freshet  supphes,  so 
as  so  prevent  the  periodical  floods  which 
have  always  proved  so  destructive  above 
Albany. 

The  details  of  the  report  show  that  on 
a  comparison  of  the  items  of  cost,  the 
sum  of  $4,534,379  vrill  secure  8  feet  water- 
way by  the  river  plan,  from  Troy  to 
Whitehall,  while  it  will  cost  $5,866,851  to 
secure  7  feet  water-way  by  the  canal 
plan,  and  that  the  "  commercial,  military, 
and  mechanical  advantages  are  distinctly 
in  favor  of  the  river  plan; "  the  value  of 
the  developed  mill  power  alone  being 
shown  to  be  about  $4,334,600. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOILING  SUGAR, 

In  an  ordinary  vacuum  pan,  the  top  of 
the  liquid  alone  forms  the  evaporating 
surface,  and  evaporation  would,  of  course, 
be  more  rapid  were  a  greater  portion  of 
the  liquid  exposed.  An  improvement  by 
Mr.  Tooth  consists  in  pumping  the  juice 
down  from  the  top  of  die  vacuum  pan,  at 
the  moment  of  granulation,  through  a 
rose.  The  juice  is  thus  distributed  in 
small  streams  through  the  air  contained 
in  the  evaporating  vacuum  chamber,  and 
the  surface  exposed,  as  compared  with  the 
old  system,  is  said  to  be  as  1,000  to  50. 
The  evajxtrating  chamber  differs  from  the 
old  vacuum  pans  in  shape,  being,  to  speak 
roughly,  a  long  cylinder^  with  the  ordi- 
nary round  pan  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  juice,  before  reaching  the  evapora- 
ting chamber,  is  pumped  up  through  a 
number  of  pipes  surrounded  by  steam  in 
a  cylindcor.   The  following  advantages  are 


stated  by  the  inventor  to  be  secured  by 
this  process:  1.  The  juice  is  protected 
from  excessive  and  long-continued  heat. 
2.  Long  exposure  to  the  injurious  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  is  avoided.  3. 
Great  rapidity  in  carrying  on  the  evapor- 
ation is  secured.  4.  The  juice  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  vacuum  pan  (or  evaporating 
chamber)  immediately  uter  defecation 
and  filtration,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
open  pans.  6.  Any  extent  of  heating  and 
evaporating  sur&ce   is   easily  obtained. 

6.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  greatly  lessened. 

7.  Vacuum  pans  now  in  use  may  be  made 
available  for  the  improved  system  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  8.  The  finest 
sugar  is  produced  without  the  expense  of 
Miimal  diarooal,  and  the  crystallizatioi^ 
being  perfect,  there  is  no  loss  by  drainage. 
9.  There  is  no  formation  of  molasses  be- 
yond that  naturally  existing  in  the  juice, 
as  the  temperature  never  need  exceed 
140"  to  160°  Fahr.  10.  The  system  is 
also  useful  in  beetroot  sugar  manufac- 
tories. There  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  clogging  of  the  rose,  through  which 
the  partly-granulated  sugar  passes,  is  re- 
medied. The  idea  of  exposing  a  greater 
surface  to  evaporation  seems  to  us  excel- 
lent in  theory,  but  it  belongs,  of  course, 
to  practical  men  to  say  if  it  will  work. 
Mr.  Tooth  has  another  patent  to  compete 
with  Mr.  Fryer's  boncretor,  for  rapid 
and  cheap  evaporation.  This  consists  in 
passing  the  partially  granulated  juice 
through  a  rose,  and  lettmg  it  drop  down 
through  a  long  cy Under  or  tower  filled 
with  heated  air.  The  patentee  states  that 
the  juice  reaches  the  bottom  in  the  shape 
of  sugar. — Produce  Market  Beoiew. 


ANOTBEB  Gbbat  Bastern. — ^Mr.  Thomas 
Silver  has  designed  a  ship  of  Great 
Eastern  proportions  except  as  to  depth  ; 
the  draft  is  to  be  18  instead  of  28  feet 
The  vessel  is  intended  to  carry  4  times  as 
many  passengers  as  the  present  Cunard- 
ers,  and  to  have  Christian  beds  and  rooms 
for  their  accommodation. 


HiOH-uPT  Cbntbifooai.  Pnnp. — Messrs, 
Gwynne  &  Co.,  London,  are  construct- 
inpf  a  centrifugal  pump,  to  draw  from  a 
depth  of  18  feet  and  force  over  a  stand- 
pipe  114  feet  hiwh — the  greatest  lift  yet  at- 
tempted with  this  Idnd  of  machine.  The 
pump  has  a  disc  2  feet  La  diameter,  and  is 
to  run  at  910  revolutions  per  minute. 
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BECENT  CIVIL  ENGINEEBING  WORKS. 

BBIDaES,   HAXBORS,   AND  SOCKS. 
OonpiM  rrom  •■  Englnoerlng,"  ud  otber  astborltioi, 

Enoush  BmoGBS. — In  England  two  fine 
bridges  were  completed  and  opened  in 
1868.  The  great  bridge  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  over  the 
Mersey  at  Boncom,  besides  its  long  ap- 
proaches, has  three  spans  of  lattice 
girders  of  800  feet  dear  opening  each. 
The  construction  of  this  bridge  presents 
no  new  feature  of  interest. 

The  Solway  viaduct,  carried  out  upon 
the  plans  of  Mr.  James  Bmnlees,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length.  It  has  161  spans  of  80 
feet  each  of  light  wrotight-iron  girders, 
besides  a  swing  bridge  giving  two  60  feet 
openings.  The  bridge  is  supported  upon 
cast-iron  piles,  driven  through  the  shift- 
ing sand  into  the  gravel  below.  About 
1,900  tons  of  wrought,  and  2,300  tons  of 
cast  iron  have  been  worked  into  this 
structure. 

The  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars  (pro- 
nounced by  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  the  "ugliest 
bridge  of  its  size  in  Europe")  has  a  cen- 
tral arch  of  186  feet,  besides  2  arches  of 
176  feet,  and  2  of  165  feet  The  arches 
are  of  wrought  iron  ;  the  foundations 
have  been  built  up  in  caissons;  the  width 
between  parapets  is  75  feei  The  bridge 
is  nearly  completed. 

No  masonry  bridges  are  in  progress, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  best  en- 
gineers that  the  age  of  stone  has  ended,  and 
that  iron  has  permanently  taken  its  place. 
No  one  of  our  English  bridge  engineers 
has  yet  adopted  steel;  but  tlus  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  while  steel  is  so 
much  more  costly  than  iron,  its  great  ad- 
vantage— that  of  saving  weight — ^is  shown 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  large  spans,  and  no 
long  span  bridges  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  England. 

Americak  Bbidoes. — ^For  large  bridge 
works  in  progress  we  are  to  look  abroEid. 
In  America  the  widest  span  of  suspension 
bridge  yet  achieved — ^viz,  1,268  feet — has 
been  carried  over  the  Niagara  river,  al- 
most immediately  below  the  great  cata- 
ract, and  nearly  two  miles  above  the  rail- 
way suspension  bridge.  The  length  of 
suspended  platform  is  1,240  feet ;  height 
above  the  water,  190  feet ;  length  of  part 
resting  directly  on  cables,  635  feet;  height 
ol  toiretB,  100  and  105  feet;  base  of  towers. 


28  feet  square  ;  vridth  of  roadway,  10  feet. 
The  2  cables  are  7  inches  diameter  each. 
The  weight  of  the  suspended  load  is  260 
tons.  The  work  was  designed  and  carried 
out  by  a  Canadian  engineer,  Mr.  Samuel 
Keefer. 

Two  other  great  suspension  bridges 
are  proposed  in  America,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  both  will  be  be- 
gun and  completed.  The  East  River 
Bridge  at  New  York,  projected  by  Mr.. 
John  A.  Roebling,  is  to  have  a  single  sus- 
pension span  of  1,600  feet,  and  to  be  in 
all  one  mile  in  length.  The  height  of 
the  roadway  is  180  feet ;  width,  80  feet ; 
height  of  towers,  263  feet.  The  Cornwall 
(raHway)  bridge  is  to  be  carried  over  the 
river  Hudson,  at  some  distance  above 
New  York,  in  a  single  span  of  1,800  feet ; 
height  above  water,  155  feet ;  height  of 
towers  above  water,  280  feet ;  total  sus- 
pended weight,  9,651  tons.  The  last- 
named  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Julius  W.  Adams,  who  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  America  as  a  sound  and  successful 
engineer,  his  name  alone  being  sufficient 
to  protect  the  undertaking  in  question 
from  any  suspicion  of  its  being  a  mere 
idle  scheme. 

Of  the  iron  bridges  in  progress  in 
America,  one  over  the  river  Ohio  at 
Louisville,  will  be  one  mile  in  length, 
and,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  spans, 
wiU  have  2  of  870  feet  each,  6  of  246  feet 
6  inches,  two  of  227  feet,  three  of  210 
feet,  &c.*  A  timber  bridge  for  railway 
purposes,  lately  completed  over  the  river 
Mississippi,  at  Quincy,  has  a  pivot  span 
upwards  of  360  feet  long,  covering  two 
openings  of  180  feet  each. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  yet 
commenced  in  the  United  States,  ia  the 
great  railway  and  roadway  bridge  over  the 
river  Mississippi  at  St  Louis.  This  work 
has  been  fully  described  and  discussed  in 
the  last  volume  of  "  Engineering. "  As  de- 
signed by  Capt  Eads,  it  is  to  have  three 
arches  of  steel,  the  middle  arch  being  of 
the  enc»rmous  length  of  515  feet 

The  iron  bridge  just  completed  over 
the  Mississippi  at  Dubuqe,  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  J.  H.  Linville,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Co. 
It  consists  of  7  spans,  2  of  250  feet,  4  of 
225  feet,  and  1  of  360  feet  resting  on  the 
pivot  pier,  leaving  the  opening  160  feet 
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vide  on  each  side  of  the  pier.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge  ia  1,760  feet,  or 
exactly  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  tmas  is 
28  feet  high  and  16  feet  wide  in  the  clear. 
The  lower  chord  is  31}  feet  above  low 
water.  The  eastern  approach  is  throngh 
a  tunnel  836  feet  long. 

GoKTiMSNTAi.  Bbiooes. — On  the  Con- 
^tinent  the  finest  bridge  completed  and 
opened  during  the  year,  is  Mr.  K  M. 
Ordish's  elegant  work,  the  Franz  Joseph 
rigid  suspension  bridge  over  the  Moldau, 
at  Fragae.  This  is  the  first  practical  em- 
bodiment of  a  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Ordish  has  contended  for  so  many  years, 
that  of  straight  inclined  suspension  rods, 
with  a  light  curved  chain  to  support  their 
own  weight  in  so  far  as  to  prevent  sagging. 
This  bridge,  with  a  span  of  492  feet  be- 
tween centres  Of  towers,  a  vertical  depth 
between  centres  of  suspension  rods  of 
61  feet  3  inches,  and  a  total  length  of 
820  feet,  has  been  heavily  tested  with  a 
very  moderate  deflection,  while  it  pos- 
sesses also  great  steadiness  under  passing 
loads. 

Among  the  CJontinental  works  nearly 
finished,  and  soon  to  be  opened,  is  the 
magnificent  railway  bridge  m  Holland,  at 
Kuilenburg,  over  the  Lek,  one  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  river  Rhine  reaches 
the  North  Sea.  Engravings  and  particu- 
lars of  this  great  work  ore  soon  to  be 
C"  tlishcd  in  "  Engineering."  The  bridge 
one  great  span  of  492  feet,  one  of  262 
feet,  and  7  of  187  feet  each.  The  total 
length  is  2,181  feet,  and  the  contract  price 
was  £153,000.  The  girders  spanning 
the  great  opening  are  615  feet  long,  and 
65  feet  6  inches  deep. 

The  railway  bridge  over  the  Danube  at 
Vienna  wiU  be  an  miportant  work ;  com- 
prising 5  spans  of  lattice  girders  of  262 
feet  opening  each,  and  4  other  spans  of 
112  feet 

The  Dutch  Government  will  eventusJly 
consti-uct,  although  they  have  not  yet 
commenced,  the  great  railway  bridge 
over  the  main  outlet  of  the  Rhine  at 
Moerdyk,  between  Antwerp  and  Rot- 
terdam. This  bridge  will  be  a  mile  in 
length,  and  it  h&s  -been  proposed  to  make 
it  in  spans  of  400  feet  each.  "  Engineer- 
ing "  says : — As  compared  with  such 
works,  there  are  at  present  no  hopeful 
schemes  in  England.  Mr.  Fowler's  pro- 
posed great  2  J  mile  bridge  over  the 
Severn,  with  its  600  feet  central  span, 


its  245  feet  side  spans,  its  thirty  150  feet 
spans,  its  twenty-six  120  feet  spans,  and 
its  twenty-seven  90  feet  spans,  is 
still  in  abeyance,  but  it  will  be  built  some 
Hme.  It  is  true  we  have  the  frantic  Boutet 
seeking  to  excite  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  10-span  bridge  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  with  openings  only  3,282 
yards  (!)  in  the  clear,  and  it  is  such 
schemes,  stamped  with  ignorance,  impu- 
dence, and  infatuation,  that  sicken  the 
heart  and  madden  the  brain  of  the  true 
engineer. 

Habbobs  and  Docks. — A  large  number 
of  important  harbor  and  dock  works  were 
completed  last  year.  The  Millwall  Docks, 
by  Mr.  John  Fowler  and  Mr.  William  Wil- 
son, comprise  2  basins  of  25  acres  and  101 
acres  respectively,  and  a  graving  dock 
402  feet  long,  and  86  feet  wide,  with  an 
entrance  of  65  feet  The  graving  dock 
has  "  bilge  carriages,"  so  arranged  as  to 
be  run  under  a  ship  to  keep  her  keel  off 
the  ground.  These  docks  have  28  feet  of 
water  and  7,700  feet  of  quay  frontage. 
This  work,  replete  with  the  latest  inven- 
tions necessary  to  afford  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  accommodation  for  vessels, 
is  furnished  throughout  with  the  Elswick 
hydraulic  machinery  for  which  Sir  William 
Armstrong  &  Co.have  become  famous.  A 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  telescope  bridge 
is  found  here,  of  probably  80  feet  span, 
and  which,  actuated  by  water  pressure, 
rises  from  its  bearings  and  slides  end- 
ways from  off  its  span,  when  called  on, 
with  incredible  facility. 

The  Sutherland  Docks  have  been  ex- 
tended by  Mr.  Thomas  Meik.  The  new 
Hudson  basin  is  11  acres  in  extent ;  the 
new  outer  harbor  has  been  enlarged  to 
28  acres.  The  Leith  Docks,  by  Mr.  George 
Robertson,  are  nearly  completed;  also  the 
new  Western  Dock  at  Hidl,  by  Mr.  John 
Hawkshaw.  The  Tyne  Improvement 
Works,  by  Mr.  Ure,  are  progressing. 
About  4,000,000  tons  of  material  are  be- 
ing dredged  yearly,  at  a  cost  of  rather 
more  than  4d.  per  ton,  and  the  whole 
yearlv  expenditure,  including  that  upon 
the  Great  Tyne  piers,  is  about  £250,00a 
A  large  giving  dock*  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Hepburn,  Gateshead. 

The  Admiralty  works  in  progress  at 
Chatham,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  will  involve  an  outlay  of  i&l,500,- 
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000,  and  comprise  the  reclamstion  of  Si 
Mary's  Island,  300  acres  in  extent,  the 
construction  of  3  basins  of  respectively 
22,  20,  and  87  acres,  the  construction  of 
large  graving  docks,  shps  for  laying  up 
frigates,  etc.,  and  an  immense  steam  fac- 
tory, 1,000  feet  by  700  feet  The  new 
dock  in  French  Creek,  Malta,  is  also  pro- 
gressing under  the  same  direction. 

Among  proposed  harbor  works,  the  im- 
provements at  St  Heher's,  Greenock,  and 
Scarborough,  have  attracted  the  greatest 
attention  among  engineers.  The  Green- 
ock works  to  be  carried  out,  comprise  a 
large  basin,  graving  dock,  extensive  quays 
and  warehouses,  and  special  arrange- 
ments for  shipping  large  quantities  of 
coaL  At  Scarborough,  the  only  work 
proposed  is  a  pier,  enclosing  on  one  side 
a  harbor  larger  and  better  thuan  at  present 

The  Clyde  Trustees  have  decided  upon 
the  construction  of  a  graving  dock  of 
great  size,  viz.,  503  feet  long,  100  feet  wide, 
and  30  feet  deep,  the  entrance  to  be  83 
feet  wide.  New  harbor  works  are  to  be 
at  once  commenced  at  Aberdeen,  and 
additional  -works  are  jproposed  at  Dublin, 
at  Newport,  Cardi^  Llanelly,  and  at 
PorthcawL 

A  new  graving  dock  is  building  at  Wil- 
Uamstown,  Victoria.  Its  dimensions  are 
to  be  240  feet  by  97  feet,  with  an  entrance 
80  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Hawkshaw  is  constructing  the  Grand 
Canal  to  connect  Amsterdam  direct  vnth 
the  North  Sea,  so  that  ships  from  the  Dutch 
capital  will  strike  deep  water  a  little  to 
the  north-west  of  Harlem,  instead  of  beat- 
ing miles  out  of  their  way  around  the 
Helder. 

Nor  should  the  works  in  progress  at 
Havre  be  forgotten.  The  seven  basins, 
as  fine  in  uteir  way  as  anything  in 
Europe,  are  to  be  still  further  extended, 
and  Meeara  L  C.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Grates- 
head-on-Tyne,  have  a  contract  with  the 
French  Government  for  20,000  tons  of 
Portland  cement  for  these  very  works. 

Thx  Berhuda  FujATiHa  Dock. — ^During 
the  year  a  great  iron  floating  dock,  capa- 
ble not  only  of  taking  the  Wgest  ship  in 
the  navy,  but  of  careening  her  as  well, 
has  been  completed  for  Bwmuda.  This 
stmctore  is  881  feet  long,  124  feet  wide, 
72  feet  deep,  and  weighJs  9,000  ton&* 
This  is  a  double  dock,  one  within  the 
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other,  the  sides  or  "  double  skins  "  being 
20  feet  apart,  and  enclosing  respectively 
a  load  chamber,  balance  cluunber,  and  air 
chamber.  Water  may  be  pumped  into  or 
hom  either  of  these  chambei-s,  so  as  to 
sink,  lift,  or  tilt  the  dock  as  desired.  This 
great  work,  designed  by  Colonel  Clarke, 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  constructed  and, 
after  a  slight  hitch,  successfully  launched 
by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Johnstone  &  Co., 
of  North  Woolwich. 

The  hydraulic  graving  dock,  of  which 
the  first  example  was  erected  ten  years 
ago  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  is  having  new 
innings.  One  has  just  been  sent  out  to 
Bombay.  It  has  36  hydraulic  presses  in 
all,  each  of  a  force  of  400  tons,  so  that  the 
total  lifting  power  is  14,400  tons,  and  in- 
cluding its  "  saucer "  it  will  thus  lift  the 
heaviest  ship  in  the  navy.  Docks  upon 
the  same  plan  are  spoken  of  for  Jamaica, 
Malta,  Brindisi,  and  Dundee. 

The  HoLYHiiAJ)  Fieb. — ^At  Holyhead  the 
great  breakwater  pier  approaching  com- 
pletion, under  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  auspices, 
IB  a  noble  specimen  of  marine  engineer- 
ing. It  is  constructed  chiefly  of  stone 
taken  from  the  mountain  adjacent  The 
upper  structure  is  of  random-worked  ash- 
liu:,  presenting  a  flush  face  on  the  inside 
or  harbor  front,  while  on  the  sea  face  the 
material  is  quarry-faced,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  set  on  end,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  being  vertically  ribbed. 
The  base  of  the  pier  consists  of  pierre 
perdue,  having  a  slope,  of  the  angle  of  re- 
pose of  the  material,  on  the  inside,  while 
on  the  outside  its  form  is  that  of  a  flat 
glacis,  on  which  the  sea  must  lash  with 
mtense  fury,  as  the  stone  is  much  pulver- 
ized by  its  action,  especially  so  in  the 
gorge  caused  by  the  re-entering  angle  of 
the  work.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  that 
of  a  continuous  wall,  of  1}  mile  long,  zig- 
zag, with  2  kants  springing  from  ihe  land 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  resting  in  13 
fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  upper 
structure  carries  a  causeway  of  38  feet 
wide,  at  12  feet  above  which,  on  the  sea- 
side, there  lies  a  banquette  of  15  feet  wide, 
floored  with  tooled  limestone,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet  of  4  feet  high,  of 
the  same  material  and  class  of  workman- 
ship ;  which  latter  throughout  appears  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  The 
high  level  is  connected  with  the  causeway 
by  flights  of  stairs  at  intervals.  From  the 
base  of  the  parapet  on  the  external  face 
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projects  an  echintis  of  2  feet  overhang, 
which,  however  it  may  add  to  the  effect  of 
the  sectional  profile,  will  surely  meet  with 
rongh  osage  trom  the  waves  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  pier.  Here  green  water 
of  yards  thickness  comes  over  the  para- 
pet daring  a  gale.  The  pier  head  is  not 
yet  completed.  It  will  be,  in  plan,  of  a 
T  section,  the  arms  of  the  T  showing  a 
very  slight  projection,  androanded  at  the 
ends.  The  face-work  here  will  be  of  gran- 
ite blocks,  of  from  8  to  12  tons  weight 
each;  the  hearting  of  red  sandstone,  of 
the  same  dimensions. 

PoKT  SaId  Habbob. — ^Extensive  harbor 
works  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  under- 
taken, by  an  English  company,  at  Alex- 
Hndria.  The  works  are  to  comprise  a 
bi-eakwater  3,250  feet  long,  a  mole  1,650 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  5,000  feet  of 
quays,  and  a  large  dry  dock.  To  the  east 
of  Alexandria  is  the  new  harbor  of  Port 
Said,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  later  now  more  than  two-thirds 
finished.  Port  Sold,  now  nearly  comple- 
ted, is  formed  by  two  piers,  one  2,730  yards 
and  the  other  2,077  yards  long,  with  an 
opening  to  the  north-east  The  harbor 
enclosed  is  nearly  one  square  mile  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  western  pier  is  carried  out 
into  water  27  feet  6  inches  deep.  These 
piers  have  been  formed  of  beton  blocks,  of 
which  about  325,000  cubic  yards  only 
have  been  used.     At  the  present  rate  of 

Erogress  the  canal  itself  will  be  finished  in 
ttle  more  than  a  year,  with  a  waterway 
828  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep.*  Apro- 
pos of  harbor  works  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a 
scheme  to  greatly  extend  the  port  of 
Marseilles.  A  paper,  read  some  time 
since  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
existing  works  there,  which  comprise, 
among  other  things,  the  loftiest  and  pos- 
sibly Sie  finest  warehouses  in  Europe,  un- 
less we  except  the  magnificent  com  ware- 
houses lately  completed  at  Liverpool  and 
at  Birkenhead. 


("Ibowth  of    PmLAnsLPHiA. — ^During  11 
T    months  in  1868,  there  were  erected 


PBOTXcnoN  or  Labqb  Bimj>iN08  ntoic 
LtOHTNiMo. — ^This  subject  has  been 
reported  upon  by  M.  PouiUet  before 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
"  Engineer  "  gives  a  lengthened  account  of 
it  The  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  es- 
tablish a  conductor,  formed  of  square 
iron  measuring  four-fifths  of  an  inch  on 
the  side,  which  shall  pass  without  inter- 
ruption over  every  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  protected  ;  when  the  line  is 
broken  by  towers,  pavilions,  or  other  erec- 
tions, tbe  conductor  must  pass  up  and 
down  each,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  its 
course.  This  main  conductor,  of  course, 
is  modelled,  as  it  were,  to  the  form  of  the 
building,  and  often  consists  of  several 
branches,  particularly  in  the  case  of  edi- 
fices like  the  Louvre,  where  there  are 
several  blocks  of  buildings  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  each  other  ;  it  will  also 
have  many  minor  branches,  for  it  most 
be  placed  m  good  communication  witii  all 
the  gutters,  leads,  and  other  large  metal- 
lic surfaces  on  the  root  This  great  con- 
ductor or  circuit  must  be  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  a  body  of  water, 
which  is  never  wanting.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
wells  might  be  dug  to  receive  each  a  con- 
ductor leading  from  the  main  oircoit. 
Each  hghtning-rod  milst  be  placed  in  per- 
fect communication  with  the  main  cir- 
cuit. 

CEMENT  TO  Resist  Bed  Heat  akd  Boii/- 
iMQ  Water. — ^To  4  or  5  parts  of  day 
thoroughly  dried  and  pulverized,  add  2 
parts  of  fine  iron  filings  free  from  ox- 
ide, 1  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
one-half  of  sea-stidt,  and  one-half  of  borax. 
Mingle  thoroughly,  and  render  as  fine  as 
possible,  then  reduce  to  a  thick  paste 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water, 
mixing  thoroughly  well  It  must  be  used 
immediately.  After  application  it  should 
be  exposed  to  warmth,  gradually  increas- 
ing almost  to  white  heat.  This  cement  is 
very  hard,  and  presents  complete  resist- 
ance alike  to  red  heat  and  boiling  water. 

Amotbeb  Cemeht. — ^To  equal  parts  of 
sifted  peroxide  of  manganese  and  woU 
pulveri^sed  zinc  white,  add  a  sufficient 
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PDBUC  BUILDINGS. 

aOSPITAXa THEUt  REQCIBEMEirrS,   ASSAl^aE- 

ICEMT,  AMD  yElimLA.TiaS. 

OaoAmma*  f ran  m  ]iapcr  keCora  Mm  Archlt«ctiiral  AaeoMloa 
bTT.  B.  Smitb, F. B.  L  B.  A., sod trom  Uweoaaluf  dlacu*. 
wni* 

Hospitals  are  pecoliarly  a  modem  in- 
stitution. While  examples  of  many  classes 
of  stractores  suited  to  our  modern  ways, 
such  as,  for  instance,  houses,  baths,  thea- 
tres, and  churches,  abound  in  the  re- 
mains of  classic  times,  there  are  no  Greek 
and  Roman  hospitals.  The  simple  in- 
firmary of  a  monastery  is  no  example  to 
us  as  to  scale;  and  the  vast  establishments 
of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  are  not 
veiT  valuable  specimens  of  arrangement 
and  detaiL 

When  we  remember  the  great  cost  and 
disturbance  of  domestic  arrangements 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  air,  light, 
quiet,  medicine,  food,  and  attendance  to 
ue  sick  in  our  houses,  and  reflect  that 
the  poor,  and  even  the  majority  of  the 
people,  cannot  provide  nor  afford  these 
uuauties,  the  necessity  for  many  hospitals 
and  of  good  hospitals  with  all  these  facili- 
ties that  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  to  so  many  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, becomes  obvious.* 

At  the  same  time,  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  disease  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  Wnere  some  hundreds  of 
sick  are  always  collected,  there  the  stu- 
dents of  sickness  and  how  to  cure  it  ought 
to  be,  and  in  fact  are  found. 

What  a  Hosfitai.  Mdst  Pbovide  fob. — 
We  have  now  the  elements  for  under- 
standing this  question. 

Find.  The  inmates,  or  in-patients,  that 
is,  the  sick  who  reside  and  are  treated  in 
the  house.  The  rooms  they  live  in  are 
technically  termed  wards. 

Secondly.  The  administration.  This 
embraces  medical  ofScers,  dressers,  sis- 
ters, nurses,  attendants,  and  the  parts  of 
the  building  appropriated  to  their  use, 
and  to  cooking,  stores,  business  of&ces, 
etc. 

Thirdly.  Out-patients.  Those  who 
come  to  the  hospital  periodically  for  ad- 
vice and  medicine,  and  the  portions  of  the 
building  where  they  are  received,  seen, 
and  supplied. 


•  Cm  in  tlw  lu«e  bRUA  lekools  U  hM  bMn  dMmntaMd 
to  msko  tbe  bospitalB  In  en*  ward,  ratlwr  Una  In  Mpvkte 


Tot  L-Vo.  9.-8 


FourtMy.  The  Medical  School,  that  is, 
students  and  professors,  and  their  lecture 
rooms,  library,  museum,  dissecting  room, 
etc.,  «t& 

BBqmBEKBNts  ov  WABD& — ^The  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  hospital  is  the  wards. 
For  economy  of  attendance  it  is  practi- 
cally found  best  to  place  from  20  to  30 
beds  in  a  ward;  reserving,  however,  a  few 
small  wards  where  only  2  or  3  beds  are 
receivable  for  special  cases. 

The  most  important  provision  for  the 
sick  which  the  architect  can  make  in  a 
hospital,  is  a  siipply  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  This  is  the  one  consideration  to 
which  all  others  ought  to  give  way.  The 
patient  ought  to  have  plenty  of  air  in  his 
ward,  and  that  air  ought  to  be  constantly 
renewed.  This,  according  to  all  authori- 
ties, will  promote  his  recovery  more  than 
any  one  thing,  and  will  prevent  his  injur- 
ing his  fellow-sufferers.  Many  diseases 
are  directiy  communicable  by  atinosphere, 
and  surgical  cases  vitiate  me  air  of  the 
room.  The  best  authorities  consider  that 
each  bed  should  have  from  1,500  to  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  that  the 
change  of  air,  while,  of  course,  not  suifi- 
cientiy  rapid  to  create  .a  draft  or  a  breeze, 
should  ^et  be  sufBcient  to  be  felt  as  an 
air  passing  ovot  the  face  and  hands.  The 
sick  must  not  be  so  placed  that  the  air  to 
reach  any  bed  must  necessarily  pass  over 
any  other,  they  must  not  be  too  many  in 
one  room;  there  must  not  be  too  many 
wards  under  one  roof,  nor  too  many 
stories  of  sick  one  above  another,  nor  too 
ready  access  from  one  ward  to  another. 
And  there  must  be  dear  pass^es  between 
the  beds  and  up  and  down  the  word. 

Next  to  air,  light  and  cheerfulness  are 
conducive  to  health.  All  these  require- 
ments are  practically  best  met  by  wards 
that  are  long  in  prt^ortion  to  their  width, 
arranged  so  that  one  of  the  long  sides 
shall  have  an  aspect  exactly  or  nearly 
south,  with  a  row  of  beds  at  each  side, 
placed  with  their  heads  to  the  wall,  and  a 
row  of  windows  on  each  side.  A  width 
of  over  20  feet,  and  nnder  30,  averaging 
25  feet,  is  the  most  useful;  over  30  feet 
the  ventilation  becomes  sluggish.  Beds 
ought  to  be  about  8  feet  apart  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  the  heif^t  of  the  ward 
ought  to  be  at  least  16  feet.  No  bed 
should  come  in  front  of  a  window.  A 
window  to  each  2  beds  is  the  usual  allow- 
ance, and  the  windows  ought  to  go  as 
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nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  ceiliBg,  and  to 
come  down  low  enough  for  patients  in 
bed  to  be  able  to  look  out  of  them. 

Ventilation  is  a  subject  upon  which 
authorities  in  all  conn  tries  differ.  The  best 
known  and  most  followed  English  plan  is 
having  windows  facing  each  other  on  the 
two  sides  of  each  ward,  and  keeping  them 
almost  constantly  open.  This  is  termed 
natural  ventilation.  For  this  purpose 
windows  may  be  sash  windows  in  several 
heights;  often,  however,  they  have  in 
their  height  several  casements,  each  hung 
at  the  bottom  edge,  and  capable  of  open- 
ing back  at  the  top,  so  that  the  incoming 
air  shall  be  thrown  upwards.  These  case- 
ments ought  to  be  capable  of  being  regu- 
lated with  great  nicety,  and  made  to  re- 
main at  whatever  angle  they  are  set. 
They  should  be  glazed  with  thick  plate 
glass  to  diminish  the  loss  of  heat  that 
occurs  at  all  window  openings;  or,  better 
still,  double  glass,  with  perforated  zinc, 
taking  the  place  of  some  of  the  panes  of 


But  there  is  in  this  apparatus  the  means 
of  killing  patients  as  well  as  curing  them; 
especially  in  a  climate  like  ours.  Win- 
dow ventilation,  especially  where  not  tem- 
pered by  wire  gauze  or  perforated  zinc,  is 
often  the  cause  of  fatal  or  dangerous  re- 
lapses. Patients  suffering  from  kidney 
disease,  bronchitis,  or  rheumatic  fever, 
are  certain  to  relapse  if  they  get  a  chilL 
A  greater  degree  of  care  is  required  where 
there  are  many  surgical  cases.  The  be- 
lief is  therefore  spreading,  that  an  appli- 
ance for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  fresh  air, 
warmed  and  moistened,  and  for  drawing 
off  foul  air,  ought  to  form  part  of  a  hos- 
pital ward,  and  ought  to  be  eqnal  to  keep- 
ing the  wards  thoroughly  aired  in  frosty 
or  stormy  weather,  at  night.,  or  at  any 
other  time,  when  windows  cannot  be 
safely  open. 

In  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  each  ward 
there  will  be  3  open  fire-places  on  the 
centre  of  the  floor,*  with  a  vertical  tabu- 
lar flue  from  each  passing  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing,   having    an    outer    air-tube  round. 


meet  in  the  roofe,  and  near  the  outlet  of 
which  a  current  is  kept  up  by  a  coil  of 
hot-water  pipes,  which  will  be  always  at 
work,  as  they  are  part  of  the  system  for 
supplying  hot  water  night  and  day  to 
each  ward.  As  an  auxiliary  for  cdd 
weather,  coils  are  introduced  on  the  floor, 
and  the  boiler  for  workingthem  is  a  sepa- 
rate one.  Air  inlets  e'xist  in  the  floor. 
These  arrangements  are  quite  distinct 
and  disconnected  for  the  different  pavil- 
ions as  thongh  they  were  distinct  build- 
ings. 

There  are  hospitals  with  ward  windows 
at  the  ends  only,  or  merely  along  one 
side,  and  one  row  of  beds  down  the  cen- 
tre, or  even  doable  rows  with  an  open 
arcade  between  them  like  the  nave  and 
aisle  of  a  church.  But  the  knowledge 
has  been  slowly  and  painfally  obtained, 
that  these  forms  of  wards  are  all,  for  this 
climate  at  least,  a  mistake,  for  the  reason 
solely  that  they  are  found  more  difficult 
to  ventilate,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  material  alteration  will 
be  made  in  the  dimensions,  proportions, 
or  arrangement  of  a  hospit^  ward,  till 
we  have  first  established,  if  ever  it  can  be 
done,  a  perfect  system  of  hospital  venti- 
lation. 

Peovibioh  against  Imracnoif. — ^The  ward 
ought  to  be  so  fitted  and  finished  as  to 
harbor  neither  vermin  nor  infection. 
Wall  paper  and  wooden  skirtings  must 
be  di^ensed  with.  Ordinary  plaster  is 
porous,  so  is  soft  wood;  common  floora 
and  walls  are  therefore  liable  to  absorb 
insidious  poisons.  The  floors,  accord- 
ingly, ought  to  be  of  the  hardest  wood, 
such  as  oak,  not  tile,  which  is  chilly  to  the 
feet,  and  ought  then  to  be  rubbed  with 
beeswax  and  oil  till  all  the  pores  are 
filled  up,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
hard,  or  else  oiled  and  lacquered,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  Berlin.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
ought  to  be  of  the  hardest  obtainable 
material,  Parian  cement  being  recom- 
mended as  having  the  best  surface  for  the 
purpose. 

Heatino. — ^For  the  heating  of  hospital 
wards,  EnofUsh  authorities  concur  in  re- 
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should  be  as  follows  :  The  head  nurse  of 
each  large  ward  reqoires  a  separate  room 
with  a  window  looking  into  the  ward. 
A  smaller  room  called  a  ward  scnllery  is 
also  required  with  a  fire-place,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  a  sink.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  ward  are  required  a 
group  of  closets,  and  one  or  more  baths, 
and  a  lavatory.  The  arrangement  of  the 
closets  is  most  important;  not  only  should 
each  have  direct  ventilation,  but  there 
should  be  a  cross-current  of  air  traversing 
the  passa^  between  the  ward  and  the 
closets,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
effluvium  from  coming  into  the  ward. 
There  ought  not  to  be  fewer  closets  than 
1  to  every  10  patients.  Somewhere 
near  the  ward,  but  not  in  it,  there  ought 
to  be  a  small  Uft,  on  which  the  patient's 
food,  technically  termed  the  diets,  is 
brought  up  from  the  kitchen  corridor, 
and  it  is  usual  to  provide  both  a  dust 
shaft  and  a  foul  linen  shaft,  from  outside 
each  ward  to  the  basement.  A  large  lift, 
capable  of  taking  a  patient  and  his  bed 
and  an  attendant,  ought  also  to  be  pro- 
vided in  each  block  of  wards. 

These,  and  no  other  rooms,  ought  to  be 
appended  to  each  ward.  Convalescent 
rooms  where  they  are  introduced  ought 
to  be  elsewhere. 

Thi  Sebies  of  Wakds. — ^How  are  they 
to  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  one  lai^e 
institution  ?  From  considerations  of  econ- 
omy, especially  in  cities,  we  place  them 
one  above  another;  but  this  soon  reaches 
a  limit,  and  is  objected  to  entirely  by 
Miss  Nightingale  and  others.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  it  is  advisable  not  to 

Kt  the  sick  into  a  story  exactly  on  the 
el  of  the  ground  floor. 
The  modes  in  which  wards  have  been 
arranged  are  very  various,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the 
best  possible  way  has  been  now  foimd 
out.  Where  only  two  wards  on  a  floor 
constitute  the  hospital  they  are  well  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuous  line  with  a  stair- 
case in  the  middle;  where  a  larger  number 
of  wards  has  to  be  provided  on  each 
story,  they  would  now  be  arranged  paral- 
lel to  each  other  (so  that  all-  can  have  a 
sunny  aspect),  and  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  apart.  This  is  called  the  pavilion 
plan,  or  block  system.  Each  pavilion  is 
ui  foct  the  ward,  with  its  appendages 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  to 
be  stories,  and  has  its  own  independent 


staircase.  It  is  isolated  from  its  neigh-, 
bors  by  a  space  which  ought  to  be  enough 
to  keep  it  almost  all  day  clear  of  the 
shadow  of  adjoining  pavilions,  affording 
its  windows  aU  the  air  and  sun  they 
require,  and  it  is  connected  to  its  fellows 
by  a  corridor  on  the  lowest  story  only.  A 
usual  plan  is  to  make  these  pavilions 
occupy  two  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  The 
best  known  example  is  one  of  the  Paris 
Hospitals,  the  Lariboisifere.* 

Other  Dkpabtments  aito  Btjildinos. — 
The  principal  entrance  for  in-patients, 
leading  to  a  receiving  room,  should  be 
well  marked  and  readily  accessible. 

The  out-patients  require  a  simple 
but  spacious  and  well-ventilated  waiting 
room,  with  a  separate  entrance  and  ves- 
tibule. The  adjoining  physicians'  and 
surgeons'  rooms  should  also  adjora  each 
other,  and  should  have  a  good  light. 
A  dispensary  for  receiving  prescriptions 
and  issuing  medicines  throu^  a  wmdoW 
should  be  convenient  to  the  waiting 
room.  All  these  rooms  should  have 
closets.  A  casualty  ward  where  persons 
not  seriously  injured  may  be  attended 
to,  should  form  a  part  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

An  operating  room  (a  theatre  in  large 
hospitak)  should  be  accessible  to  Uie 
various  warda  It  should  have  a  northerly- 
top  light,  and  connect  with  a  surgeon's 
room,  and  a  small  ward  for  patiento  who 
cannot  at  once  be  removed  after  opera- 
tions. 

The  dissecting  room  should  be  lighted 
from  the  top,  and  specially  well  ventilated. 
It  should  adjoin  a  dead-house. 

Rooms  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  residences  for  other  officers  and  at- 
tendants, should  communicate  with  a 
corridor  lectding  directly  to  the  interior  of 
the  hospitaL  The  number  of  personal 
attendants  on  the  siidc  is,  in  ue  best 
hospitals,  one  to  every  seven  or  eight 
patients. 

The  kitchen  should  be  removed  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  wards  and 
ordinary  entrances,  and  yet  should  be- 
accessible  to  marketmen  and  tradesmen. 
It  should  be  surrounded  by  tiie  necessary 
stores  and  offices,  and  should  have  a  wine 
cellar  and  ice-house.  At  the  same  time' 
it  must  be  central,  so  that  the   "  diets  " 


•  Thli,  and  wvartl  of  the  b«M  modem  bmnlMIs,  art  llln*- 
Imtad  in  UWCiTllQigiaMraad  Arobneol'iJoarakl,"  Ili7» 
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(cooked  rations)  maj  be  quickly  carried 
to  the  various  wards  by  lifts. 

Linen,  bedding,  and  bandages  require 
a  separate  department  So  does  the  laun- 
dry. 

In  arranging  these  separate  depart- 
ments, one  rule  should  especially  be  fol- 
lowed— that  whatever  goes  into  them 
should  pass  in  a  direct  course  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  without  being  shifted 
back  and  forth. 

A  Medical  School,  in  addition  to  bed- 
side or  clinical  lectures,  should  usually 
be  attached  to  large  hospitals,  and  should 
consist  of  lecture  rooms,  rooms  for  ex- 
periments and  preparations,  professors' 
rooms,  a  library,  and  a  museum. 

Sites. — ^As  to  sites  for  hospitals.  Miss 
Nightingale  says  unhesitatingly  that  they 
ought  all  to  be  in  the  country.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  pure  air  and  plenty  of  space 
are  the  most  important  of  all  conditions 
of  recovery.  The  arguments  against  the 
country  are — first,  that  such  sites  are  out 
of  reach  of  patients;  secondly,  that  they 
are  out  of  reach  of  doctors;  and  lastly, 
that  they  are  out  of  reach  of  students. 
The  site  must  be  spacious,  airy,  dry,  sunny. 
It  should  not  if  possible  be  in  an  over- 
crowded neighborhood,  or  with  any  nui- 
sance near.  A  gravelly  soil  is  preferable, 
and  a  sufficiently  high  elevation.  A  bed 
of  concrete  over  the  whole  site  is  recom- 
mended as  a  good  preventive  against 
moisture;  this  has  been  done  at  St. 
Thomas's. 


NEW  STSTTEM  OF  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

A  new  system  of  high  scientific  educa- 
tion has  been  adopted  in  the  government 
schools  of  France.  The  following  abstract 
of  the  system  is  from  the  Paris  corre- 
spondence of  the  "Engineer": 

The  new  scheme,  which  is  founded  on 
Imperial  decrees  only  a  very  few  weeks 
old,  includes  not  only  laboratories  of  edu- 
cation and  of  research,  but  Etlso  the  crea- 
tion of  a  practical  high  school  or  college 
of  science  {Ecole  Pratique  de  Sautes 
Ulvdea).  The  main  idea  of  the  plan  is 
bold,  simple,  and  sensible,  namely,  the 
making  the  present  educational  staff  and 
establishments  available  for  the  new  insti- 
tution. With  the  \ieyT  to  carry  it  out, 
the  Government  has  introduced  into  its 
budget  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  professors  in  the  superior  schools  and 


colleges,  to  come  into  operation  from  the 
year  1869,  in  recompense  for  the  addi- 
tional labor  which  will  be  demanded  of 
them  in  giving  class  lectures  in  addition 
to  their  present  public  ones. 

The  new  laboratories  will  be  of  two 
kinds,  one  for  instruction  the  other  for 
research,  the  former  being  as  it  were 
nurseries  for,  and  supplying  the  professors 
with  assistants  for  the  latter.  Such  la- 
boratories of  research,  of  which  three  or 
four  already  exist  in  Paris,  have,  says  the 
Minister,  "  enabled  Germany  to  arrive  at 
that  great  development  of  experimental 
science  which  we  watch  with  so  much 
uneasy  sympathy." 

The  new  school  is  not  to  be  essentially 
a  professional  school,  but  a  college  for 
improvement.  "The  young  man,'  says 
the  report,  "who  feels  within  him  the 
sacred  fiame  at  which,  perhaps,  genius 
may  light  its  torch ;  he  who  has  com- 
pleted his  general  studies,  or  the  spirit  of 
which  may  be  repugnant  to  him;  he  who 
is  qot  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  a  lucra- 
tive calling,  or  who  may  be  irresistibly 
attracted  from  a  profession  already  ac- 
quired towards  pure  science,  does  not 
find  in  our  present  establishments  all  the 
means  necessary  to  help  him  rapidly  and 
surely  to  the  object  of  his  vocation." 
Besides  books,  collections,  and  general 
lectures,  he  wants  precise  directions, 
general  council,  or  support,  and  the  means 
of  verifying  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  facts  which  he  has  acquired. 
"Able  professors,"  says  the  report,  "often 
discover  peculiar  bents  or  capacities  in 
their  pupus,  and  in  the  case  of  chemistry 
during  the  last  thirty  years  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  superior  educa- 
tion, and  the  rank  of  France  in  the  world 
of  science  has  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
The  object  now  is  to  supply  the  other 
branches  of  science  with  schools  like  that 
which  has  done  so  much  for  this  science." 
The  word  "  practical "  must  not  be  taken 
in  its  ordinary  signification  of  industrial 
utility,  but  in  the  higher  sense  and  as 
indicating  that  the  eyes  and  hands  re- 
quire to  be  called  into  use  to  strength- 
en and  extend  the  most  delicate  and 
highest  conceptions  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
What  we  chemistry  without  manipula- 
tions, phybicB  and  physiology  without 
experiments,  or  botany  without  herballis- 
ing?"  , 

The  school  is  to  be  divided  mto  four 
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sections,  entitled: — ^Mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry;  natural  history  and  phy- 
siology; and  historical  and  philological 
scienoe;  and  to  these  may  be  added  here* 
after  a  section  for  juridical  studies.  Of 
course  a  pupil  may  belong  to  aU  or  several 
of  the  sections. 

The   school  is  open  to  all  the  world, 
mtliont  any  limit  as  regards  age,  grade, 
or  nationaUty,  but  all  pupils  must  un- 
dergo a  preliminary  stage  of  three  months 
or  less,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
director  makes  a  report;  they  are  then 
examined  by  a  permanent  commission 
which  sends  up  a  list  to  the  Minister, 
with  whom  alone  rests  their  nomination 
to  the  school     Pupils  can  only  remain  3 
years  on  the  school  list.    All  the  private 
lectures  and  normal  lessons  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  open  to  them  as  well  as  the  lab- 
oratories of  instruction ;  they  are  bound  to 
furnish  wriiten  essays,  prf-cis,  and  analy- 
ses on  given  subjects  and  works  pubhshed 
in  France  or  abroad,  and  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  libraries  and  museums  on 
set  sabjects,  and  to  report    results  in 
writing;   and  the  pupils  in  the  natural 
history  section  will  take  part  in  scientific 
excursions  under  the   direction  of  the 
professors.    No  mention  is  made  of  fees, 
so  that  the  education  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly gratis;  and  moreover  the  Minister 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superior   council,   allow   an    annual    in- 
demnity to  the  pupils  of  the  school    The 
directors  of  the  laboratories  have  also  the 
power  of  recommending  pupils  who  show 
great  aptitude  as  their  assistants,  and  the 
Minister  has  the  power  of  awardhig  them 
indemnities.     Each  section  of  the  school 
is  placed  under  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers nominated  for  three  years  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  chosen 
by  him  from  the  list  of  directors  of  labora- 
tories and  studies,  as  the  professors  of 
the  school  are  called.    The  directors  of 
the  laboratories  and  of  studies  will  grant 
certificates    to    their  pupils,   and   make 
annual  reports  to  the  commission,  and 
after  examination  of  these  reports  by  the 
saperior  council  the  Minister  will  entrust 
sacoesaful  pupils  with  missions  and  award 
medals,  honorable  mentions,  subventions, 
or  spe<^al  recompenses. 

Th^  organization  of  the  new  school 
extends  to  the  provinces,  the  directors  of 
laboratories  and  studies  connected  with 
scientific  establishments  in  the  depart- 


ments as  well  as  the  pupils  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  Paris. 


LIQOmS  FOB  HARDENING  STEEL-TEMPER- 
ING COLORS. 

Tnm  a  new  Idealise  on  Steel,  tmoBlaled  tma  the  French  of 
M.  a  C.  LauOrlD  Jr.,  by  A.  A.  Iteaoet.  Phllsdelphlk, 
Heory  Cnrey  Balrd,  18«7. 

Notwithstanding  what  hu  been  said, 
and  the  so-called  experience  of  some 
practical  metallurgists,  pure  water  is  the 
best  liquid  for  hardening  steeL  It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe,  with  the  ancients, 
that  certain  waters  ore  more  adapted  to 
this  operation  than  others.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  their  temperature.  A 
workman  of  Caen,  M.  Damesme,  who 
has  published  a  difhse  work  on  steel,  has 
tried  the  hardening  of  steel  in  the  juices 
of  vegetables,  and  has  ascertained  that 
there  is  comparatively  no  advantage  over 
hardening  in  water.  Mercury  has  no 
other  property  than  that  of  being  cold, 
and  of  producing  a  hardness  which  can 
be  obtained  with  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

Tallow  and  oils,  where  carbon  is  one  of 
the  constituent  elements,  produce  an  im- 
I)erfect  hardening,  but  prevent  a  loss  of 
carbon.  "When  by  overheating,  steel  has 
been  burned  and  decarburized,  the  oils 
and  fatty  matters  areosefnl,  because  they 
give  back  to  the  steel  apart  of  the  carbon 
lost  in  the  fire.  Some  acids,  such  as  sul- 
phuric, are  justly  considered  as  imparting 
more  hardness  to  steel,  by  dissolving  a 
film  of  iron  from  the  surface  and  expos- 
ing the  carbon.  As  for  urine,  alcohol, 
brandy,  and  a  thousand  other  liquids 
extolled  by  ignorant  workmen,  they  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  water,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  abundant  every- 
where, cheap,  and  adapted  to  all  changes 
of  temperature. 

Some  workmen  heat  the  steel  which  is 
to  be  hardened,  much  above  a  cherry  red- 
ness, allow  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air, 
and  wait  until  it  has  taken  a  certain  color, 
previous  to  plunging  it  in  water.  This  is 
a  very  bod  practice,  because  by  an  excess 
of  heat  there  is  a  loss  of  carbon,  and  an 
alteration  of  the  steel,  which  has  then 
large  grains,  and  is  without  tenacity  at 
the  edges. 

After  hardening,  the  temper  or  hard- 
ness is  drawn  as  required  for  different 
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purposes  by  reheating — the  color  of  the 
steel  being  the  g^ide. 

1.  Being  put  upon  burning  fuel,  the 
steel  gradually  heated  becomes  tarnished, 
yellow,  and  straw  yellow. 

2.  l^e  heat  increasing,  the  color  deep- 
ens, and  reaches  a  gold  yellow,  full 
yellow. 

3.  Afterwards,  the  steel  takes  seTeral 
shades,  rapidly  following  and  blending 
with  each  other  ;  they  are  purple,  pigeon's 
throat,  copper,  brovm  purple. 

4l  These  shades  become  deeper  until 
they  become  violet. 

5.  Afterwards,  they  pass  rapidly  to 
indigo  blae,/u2(  blue,  dark  blue. 

6.  This  color  becomes  weaker,  and  gives 
a  sky  blue  more  or  less  pure. 

7.  The  blue  takes  a  greenish  tint  and 
produces  shades  whi<^  are  gray  and 
sea-green. 

8.  At  last,  the  steel  reddens,  and  will  no 
longer  give  distinct  colors. 

The  shades  of  these  eight  colors,  which 
are  called  tempering  colors,  and  perfectly 
distinct,  very  apparent,  and  easy  to  recog- 
nize; but  they  take  place  only  after 
hardening  and  on  clean  steaL  The  metal 
which  has  not  been  hardened,  will  not 
show  these  colors  so  plainly  ;  the  shades 
are  mingled,  blended,  and  less  in  num- 
ber. 

The  colors,  during  the  tempering,  are 
a  sure  guide  for  we  workman,  of  the 
degree  of  hardness  or  tenacity  he  desires 
to  obtain.  Dark  blue  indicates  a  great 
tenacity,  straw  yellow  produces  a  greater 
hardness,  and  is  the  tempering  shade  for 
razors.  Bistouries,  lancets,  penknives, 
erasing  knives,  some  scissors,  and  gener- 
ally bhtdes  requiring  body,  are  reheated 
to  full  yellow.  The  strong  blades  for 
table  kmves  and  gardening  tools  are  tem- 
pered to  a  brown  or  purple  brown.  Pur- 
ple is  the  proper  color  for  large  shears. 
Violet  and  dark  blue  are  for  springs ; 
with  a  violet  color,  the  spring  will  be  very 
elastic  but  brittle,  a  blue  shade  will  make 
it  very  resisting.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
break  a  spring  reheated  to  the  color  of 
water;  but  its  elasticity  is  a  great  deal 
lessened. 

The  hardened  instruments  are  reheated 
in  or  upon  a  live  fire,  easily  regulated, 
and  without  the  help  of  bellows  as  far  as 
practicable.  An  intelligent  workman  will 
cease  blowing  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that 
the  metal  begins  to  change  its  color.  The 


proper  shade  must  come  by  itself  with- 
out increasing  the  fire,  and  must  be 
regular  all  over,  before  the  piece  is 
plunged  in  cold  water.  Sometimes  this 
last  dipping  is  omitted. 

The  snudl  pieces,  such  as  penknives, 
erasing  knives,  etc.,  rest  upon  a  wire  cloth 
put  into  the  middle  of  the  fire;  when  they 
nave  reached  the  proper  color  they  are 
cooled  in  water. 

A  lancet  requires  a  special  tempering; 
the  shank  most  be  blue ;  from  there  the  color 
will  be  first  purple,  next  brown,  and  at 
the  point,  full  yellow.  These  various  shades 
upon  one  blade  are  a  necessity,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  degree  of  hardness  and 
tenacity  required  by  this  instrument 
Full  yellow  will  produce  the  proper 
sharpness,  but  would  not  be  suitable  to 
the  rest  of  the  blade,  which,  instead  of 
hardness,  must  have  tenacity  and  elas- 
ticity. 

A  good  workman,  willing  to  give  the 
greatest  perfection  to  an  instrument,  will 
be  very  careful  when  temperiQg  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  various  shades  which 
are  necessary.  A  knife,  for  instance,  must 
be  brown  purple  at  the  cutting  edge, 
purple  in  tne  middle,  and  sea  green  at 
the  back,  to  unite  the  hardness  of  the 
cutting  edge,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  which  will  prevent  its  breaking 
under  a  strain. 

This  is  obtained  by  using  certain  pre- 
cautions, and  above  all,  by  not  going 
beyond  the  proper  degree,  because  it  is 
veiy  difficult  to  retrace  the  steps.  If  the 
fire  was  too  strong  or  irregular,  part  of 
the  edge  may  be  purple  brown,  while  the 
other  is  only  straw  yellow;  then,  by 
pinching  the  blade  between  red-hot 
tongues,  at  the  place  which  should  be 
more  heated,  tne  temperature  lises 
rapidly,  and  the  instrument  is  brought 
up  to  the  proper  tempering  point.  Cer- 
tain scraping  and  burnishing  tools,  and 
steels  for  sharpening,  do  not  require  any 
tempering,  because  they  cannot  be  too 
hard. 

THS  Bhode  Island   Looohotivk  Wobks 
are  making  5  locomotives  a  monl^ 
and  their  capacity  is  to  be  doubled. 


LKAS  Pencils,  once  really  made  of  lead, 
are  now  chiefly  made  of  the  plumbago 
from  the  Alibert  mines  in  Siberia. 
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ELECTRIC  UGETS  FOR  UGHT-HOUSES  ADD 
SHIPS. 

Of  Emaal  SnlBt  Edm«,  of  Um  Ooaumtorj  of  Arts  ud 
TrmdM. 

muWed  fh>m  ^MMla  du  eMe  OM,  Saptembw,  IMS. 

The  Electric  Light  is  nothing  but 
the  Imninoos  arc  formed  between  two 
carbon  points  fixed  fttthe  poles  of  a  strong 
pile,  or  magneto-electric  machine.  It  is 
doe  not  to  the  combnstion  of  the  carbon 
points,  bnt  to  the  irradiation  of  their 
molecnles,  which  fly  continuously  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  source 
of  electricity.  Hence,  were  there  no 
combostion,  that  is,  were  the  operation 
in  a  vacaam,  the  distance  between 
the  points  being  regulated  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  there  wonld 
be  a  continuous  luminous  arc,  since  the 
exact  quantity  of  matter  forming  from  the 
positive  would  arrive  at  the  negative  pole. 

The  function  of  a  regulator  of  the  elec- 
tric light  is,  therefore,  to  correct  mechanic- 
ally the  space  between  the  carbon  points, 
which  r^ults  from  their  combustion,  in 
air.  The  operation  cannot  be  in  a  vacuum, 
for  the  glass  envelopes  cannot  resist  the 
heat  due  to  the  formation  of  the  ara 
Messieurs  Staite  and  Petrie  in  England, 
and  Leon  Foucanlt  in  France,  solved  at 
tbe  same  time  the  question  of  photo-elec- 
tric r«gnlators;  and  to  Foucanlt  is  due 
the  first  idea  to  make  the  electric  current 
itself  regulate  the  movement  of  the  points. 
Snce  the  first  attempts  to  apply  meigneto- 
electric  machines  to  produce  light,  the 
regolatoTs  exclusively  used  were  uie  well- 
known  ones  of  J.  Dubosc,  disposed  to 
utilize  the  continuous  currents;  bnt  the 
conditions  of  the  apparatus  were  such 
that  they  could  work  with  intermittent 
earrents.  A  Uttle  later,  when  the  regu- 
lator of  Mons.  Serren  was  coming  into 
nse,  Mons.  Joseph  von  Malderen,  during 
a  discussion,  inquired  of  him  whether  he 
could  overcome  some  of  the  defects  of 
Dnboee's  lamp;  and  he  found  that  the 
principle  of  Serren's  regulator  was  such 
that  it  could  work  with  currents  uncor- 
rected.   Thus  it  was  a  lucky  chance  that 


hended  that  the  difficulty  came  from  the 
regulator;  and  that  what  one  failed  in, 
the  other  might  perhaps  accomplish. 

Since  then,  each  inventor  had  to  trans- 
form his  apparatus;  and  Foucault,  just 
before  his  death  in  1866,  gave  the  last 
touch  to  one  of  his  early  models,  and  con- 
fided to  Dubosc  the  task  of  realizing  his 
idea.  Serren's  regulator  was  appHed  in 
the  light-house  at  Cape  la  H^vo,  and  Fou- 
cault's  in  the  garden  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  latter  excited  doubts  on  account  of 
the  great  precision  required  in  fitting; 
but  a  trial  of  long  duration  proved  the 
genius  of  its  auuior,  and  his  ability  to 
reconcile  delicacy  and  complexity  with 
solidity. 

Foucault  undertook  to  make  a  regula- 
tor that  should  absolutely  fulfil  the  two 
main  conditions — the  diminution  of  all 
the  causes  of  extinguishment,  and  the 
fixity  of  the  luminous  point.  The  twe 
principal  causes  of  extinguishment  are: 
the  too  great  separation  of  the  carbon 
points,  and  their  accidental  contact 

[The  description  of  the  apparatus  would 
be  scarcely  intelligible  without  the  en- 
gravings, which  we  have  not  time  to  pre- 
pare for  this  number;  we  therefore  must 
refer  those  who  are  specially  interested 
in  the  details  to  the  Annalea  du  Qenie 
Civil,  for  September,  1868.] 

This  regulator,  constructed  by  Dubosc, 
has  since  been  arranged  by  him  to  work 
either  with  the  pile  or  the  magneto-elec- 
tric machine,  with  the  precision  required; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  for  service  in 
light-houses,  ships,  and  operations  under 
deep  water. 

Mons.  Beynaud,  director  of  the  admin- 
istration of  light-houses,  three  years  ago, 
made  a  complete  report  on  the  question 
of  electric  fighting  on  the  coasts;  and 
since  then  nothing  of  interest  has  ap- 
peared to  add  to  that  report.  The  fol- 
fovring  tables  taken  from  it  show  that  the 
cost  of  lighting  by  oil  is  dearer  than  by 
electricity,  in  the  proportion  of  580  to  79. 


Light-house  vrith  OH  Light. 


Fnnn. 


Apparatus,  with  armature 87,940 
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Annual  cost /or  4,000  hours  of  lighting. 

Franea. 

Intereet  and  wear,  10  per  cent. ....  6,844 
Annual  expenses 7,973 

14,817 

Which,  divided  by  4,000,  gives  3.7  as  the 
cost  per  hour. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  sent  to  the 
horizon,  is  about  equal  to  630  Careel  burn- 
ers: the  cost  per  unit  of  light  equal  to 
that  of  a  Garcel  burner,  is  therefore  .68 
francs. 

Light-house  with  Electric  Light 

Francs. 

2  magneto-electric  machines 16,000 

2  steam  engines  and  accessories.. . .  6,000 

2  regulators  and  setting  up 3,000 

Lenticular  apparatus. 3,000 

ii^ooo 

Cost  per  hour  for  4,000  hours  per  year. 

Frtmes. 

Interest  and  wear. 70 

Fuel  for  steam  engines 40 

Wages  for  2  firemen 70 

Wages  for  2  watchmen 60 

Carbon  crayons. 36 

Oil,  etc.,  for  machinery 13 

~2i79 

The  mean  intensitr  of  the  light  sent  to- 
wards the  horizon,  that  is,  taken  outside 
of  the  apparatus,  is  equal  to  3,500  Garcel 
burners,  which  gives  as  the  cost  of  a  Garcel 
unit  of  light  sent  to  the  horizon,  JgT^^^= 
.079  francs. 

Against  this  immense  advantage  in 
favor  of  electric  light  there  is  the  &ict 
that  the  light  from  oil  has  more  power  to 
penetrate  fog,  being  richer  in  red  rays, 
than  the  electric  light  In  misty  evenings 
one  can  see  that  the  moon  and  gas  lights 
have  a  red  or  orange  tint,  the  blue  rays 
being  refracted,  and  unable  to  traverse 
t^cf^^ggyf^tmosphere.  Therefore,  to  make 
the  electric  lighting  sure,  it  is  necessary  to 


double  the  electric  current  that  flows  be- 
tween the  carbon  points. 

Electric  lighting  in  light-houses  seems 
not  to  have  made  much  progress  since 
the  report  Mons.  Reynaud;  and  the  rea- 
sons of  it  are  easy  to  be  seen. 

To  transform  existing  light-houses,  we 
must  sacrifice  the  existing  apparatus,  for 
the  sole  advantage  of  increasing  the  light 
at  any  moment  Besides,  it  is  doubuul 
whether  all  light-houses  are  large  and 
strong  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  new  machinery;  this  is  certainly  the 
case  vrith  most  of  the  light-houses  on  the 
coast  As  to  the  light-houses  of  inferior 
order,  it  would  be  Ulusory  to  think  of  al- 
tering them.  And  other  difficulties  are 
inherent  in  electric  lamps,  which,  howev- 
er well  designed,  are  subject  to  causes  of 
derangement  which  render  necessary  the 
best  mechanism;  and  the  crayons,  if  im- 
pure, m&j  scale,  and  cause  interruptions; 
and  these  impurities  might  cause  mis- 
takes incompatible  with  the  service  of 
the  light-house. 

In  conclusion,  when  a  new  light-house 
is  to  be  built,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
adopt  the  electric  light;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  light-houses,  is 
much  less  than  was  at  first  supposed. 

In  1863,  in  a  notice  of  the  applications 
of  the  electric  light,  we  suggested  the 
lighting  of  vessels  by  it  The  maritime 
exhibition  at  Havre  shows  that  our  sug- 
gestion has  been  considered,  at  lea«t  in 
principle.  In  the  point  of  view  of  light- 
ing the  course  of  a  ship,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  oil  lantern  is  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent collisions  at  night;  while  the  electric 
lantern  would  illumine  the  air  all  around, 
and  the  rocking  of  the  vessel  would  cause 
such  changes  of  l^ht  as  would  attract  the 
notice  of  the  men  on  other  vessels.  When 
we  consider  the  whole  cost  of  a  ship,  that 
of  electric  engines  is  insignificant;  2  or  3 
horse-power  will  work  a  magneto-electric 
machine.  And  the  electric  light  will 
serve  other  purposes  on  board  a  ship. 
Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it 
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ing  of  fish.  The  fish  are  confused  by  the 
hght,  and  then  easily  caught  Mons. 
Dabosc  exhibita  a  specimen  lantern  well 
fitted  to  enclose  an  electric  lamp.  The 
conducting  \nres  are  connected  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  water  to  leak  into 
the  lantern.  This  apparatus  can,  without 
fear  of  too  high  pressmre,  be  lowered  to 
great  depth  in  the  sea. 


might  rather  be  named  impure  snlpho> 
cyanide  of  ammoniimi  than  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  of  great  importance  to  makers  of 
chemical  manures  and  farmers,  inasmuch 
as  only  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  existing 
in  sulphocyanide  can  be  made  available 
for  manuring  purposes. 


VIEW  FROM  A  Balloon. — ^The  view  over 
London,  in  ascending  2,000  feet,  is  thus 
described  by  the  "  London  News  ": — The 
earth  and  its  dwelling-places,  its  trees, 
its  roads,  its  rivers,  mrop  slowly  down 
and  resolve  themselves  into  a  clearly 
defined,  widely  spreading  map.  The 
steamers  plying  on  the  Thames  recalled 
the  toy-boats  at  the  Polytechnic;  the 
black  ants  rushing  busily  to  and  fro  in 
the  barren  space  immediately  below  were 
schoolboys  in  a  playground  a  few  min- 
utes since;  the  strips  of  drab  tape  stretch- 
ing their  devious  courses  to  right  and  left ' 
are  roads;  the  squares  and  oblong  green 

Eatches  with  dark  borders,  fields;  and  that 
irge  table  upon  which  a  game  of  domi- 
noes is  apparently  being  played  is  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery ;  and  it  is  its  profusion  of 
white  tombstones,  some  flat,  some  upright, 
which  are  recalling  the  old  game.  There 
seems  a  mighty  stir  among  the  pigmies 
below,  and  huzzahs  which  become  faint 
in  the  distance,  but  are  never  quite  lost, 
come  np  to  us  cheerily.  The  small  boxes 
drawn  by  ants,  into  which  cabs  and  omni- 
buses have  resolved  themselves,  twine 
their  way  along  the  strips  of  drab  tape, 
and  almost  arouse  wonder  by  never  de- 
viating from  their  path. 


CHEMICAL  NaTUBE  OF  CaST-IbON. At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation the  report  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Matthiessen  and  Dr.  Bussell  led  to  some 
discussion.  It  seems  that  though  no  less 
than  70  experiments  were  made  in  the 
production  of  pure  metallic  iron  from 
its  various  compounds,  the  reporters  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  iron 
perfectly  free  from  sulphur.  Dr.  Mathies- 
sen  hoped,  however,  by  continuing  his  re- 
searches, yet  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure 
sample  of  metallic  iron.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Sutton  suggested  that  probably  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphur  in  iron  was  only  another 
instance  of  the  persistence  of  that  ele- 
ment in  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Barrett, 
who  first  devised  the  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  sulphur  upon  the  surfaces 
of  bodies  exposed  to  the  air  by  projecting 
upon  them  a  flame  of  hydrogen,  a  magni- 
ficent blue  flame  resulting  therefrom. 


SUi:.FHOCYAKIDE    OF    AMUONIini.  —  At    the 
lost  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Phipson  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  pointed  out  a  fact  of  I 
some  importance  to  agriculturists,  viz. :  that  I 
for  many  yeai-s  past  the  ordinary  sulphate  | 
of  ammonia  manufactured  in  gas  works  j 
by  neutralizing  gas  liquor  with  sulphuric 
acid  contained  small  quantities  of  snlpho- 
c-yanide  of  ammonium,  say  from  2  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent  ;  but  latterly  many 
specimens    of   commercial    sulphate    of 
wnmonia  contained  a  very  much  larger 
proportion,  some  specimens  yielding  as 
much  as  even  76  per  cent  of   sulpho-  . 
oyaiiide.      So  that,  in  faci^  the  aiticle  , 


BOILER  Explosions,  having  been  attrib- 
uted, from  tune  to  time,  to  every 
known  agency  of  explosions,  it  is  not 
singular  that  upon  the  discovery  of  nitro- 
glycerine, they  should  have  been  attributed 
to  it — upon  the  following  curious  reason- 
ing :  Fatty  matter  in  the  water  in  a 
boiler,  acts  chemically  on  the  steam, 
forming  glycerine.  When  organic  matter 
is  present  in  the  water,  the  chemical 
affinities  will  set  free  electricity,  which 
generates  ammonia — which  mixed  with 
moist  air  at  a  temperature  212''  Fah.  over 
water  containing  potash,  produces  the 
nitrate  of  potash.  Glycerine  and  nitric 
acid  readily  combine  chemically,  the 
glycerine  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  hydro- 
gen and  takes  on  a  part  of  the  oxygen, 
when  they  all  combine  into  a  new 
compound,  nitro-glycerine,  which  has  2^ 
times  the  speciflo  gravity  of  water. 
Nobel's  blasting  oil  is  composed  of 
glycerine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrate 
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of  potash.  Nitro-glycerine  being  insoluble 
in  water,  and  having  greater  specific 
gravity,  it  readily  finds  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  where  it  would  remain  were  it  not 
for  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature.  It  is 
not  explosive  at  212°  Fah.,  but  at  360° 
Fah.  (which  it  soon  attains  in  contact 
with  the  boiler  plate),  explodes  with 
13  times  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
Hence  those  terrific  and  unaccountable 
explosions  that  so  often  take  place  when 
the  boiler  contains  its  maximum  of  water. 
Finally,  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
terrific  disasters  on  our  western  rivers 
have  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  rivers  were  full  of  surface  water 
containing  organic  matter,  fats  or  oils, 
potash,  and  sulphur;  or  they  blew  up  at 
or  near  the  levee  of  some  city,  where 
they  had  taken  on  a  supply  of  water 
contaminated  with  sewerage,  containing 
the  very  elements  of  destruction. 

As  the  Sdenfific  American  suggests,  aU 
the  elements  of  gunpowder  also  exist  in 
river  water,  and  gunpowder  is,  therefore, 
as  likely  a  cause  of  boiler  explosions  as 
nitro-glycerine. 


AN  EN6USH  EXPEESS  LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  latest  style  of  passenger  en- 
gine on  the  Great  Northern  lUiilway. 
The  engine  has  a  pair  of  leading  and  a 
pair  of  trailing  wheels,  a  pair  of  drivers 
nearly  in  the  centre,  and  inside  cylinders 
— the  old-fashioned  English  engine,  with- 
out modern  improvements  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  weight  and  strain,  but  well-pro- 
portioned in  detail: 

Ft  in. 
BoiUr: 

Diameter  of  barrel,  inidde  smaHest  plate . .  8      9>^ 
"  "  "     laruest        "     .  8    n>i 

Lanxthnf  barrel 10     3 

Lencth  of  inaide  firebox 4     6$^ 

Width  "         "       8     6 

Height  "         ••     atAont 5      9)i 

"  "         "     atback 6     Bh 

Thicknera  of  barrel 0     0}? 

Thicknem  of  smokeboz  tube  plate 0     0^ 

Thiclciiese  of  firebox  pbtes  ^  in.,  except 
tabe  platea,  which  is  fi  in.  thick  at  the 
upper  part,  and  thinned  to  X  in.  below 
the  tubes. 
Namber  of  tabes,  193. 
Length  *'     between  tabe-plates.... 10     6Ji 


HtatitMtitrfaet: 

Tnbes  (outside) ^^H  iqnare  feet, 

Sirebox 89X  " 

Total 10119^ 

Firei^te  area 16.1  square  feet. 

WhetU  and  Azk$  : 

Diameter  of  driving  wheds 7  1 

**           leading      •'     4  1 

"           trailing     "     4  1 

Distance  between  centres  of  leading  and 

driving  wheels 9  ( 

Distance  between  centres  of  driving  and 

trailing  wheels 7  S 

Total  whed-base 17  0 

Bearingt  of  Driving  A*kt: 

Diameter 0  7 

Length 0  7 

Bearingt  of  Leadiitg  and  TraiHng  Adt$  : 

Diameter 0  6 

Length 0  10 

Diameter  of  axles  at  centre 0  6 

Cgtinden  : 

Diameter 1  5 

Stroke S  0 

Length  of  ports. 1  S 

Width  of  steam  ports 0  IH 

**           exbanstports 0  i}i 

Working  Gear  : 

Length  of  eonneetlng-roda  between  centres  fi  9 

Diameter  <tf  beating  at  large  end 0  7 

Length              "             "       "  0  4 

Diameter          "          small  " 0  • 

Length              "             "      " 0  8 

Width  of  guide  bars  (donble) 0  i}i 

Length  of  crosshead  blocks 0  10 

Diameter  of  piston-rods 0  ifC 

"           valve  spindles     0  Ijf 

Length  of  eooentric  rods  between  centres.  6  83j 
/Vtuno: 

Length  of  ftaraes  outside  bnffo^plates. . .  .S8  4 

Thickness  of  inside  frames 0  Ij^ 

"            outride    "    0  OjiJ 

Depth  of  inside  frames  between  eyVaien 

and  driving  horn-plates 1  & 

Depth  of  inside  frames  between  driving 

wid  trailing  horn-plates 1  S 

Depth  of  outside  frame  between  hom-platas  1  4 
Wtigkt  of  Engine  Jimpti/: 

tons.cwt. 

On  leading  wheels 9  18 

On  driving  wheels 12  IS 

On  trailing  wheels 8  0 

80  6 

The  steam   pressure    carried   is  130 
pounds;   the  tractive  force   about  7,000 

Eounds;  the  regular  speed  44  miles  per 
our,  exclusive  of  stops.  The  tyres,  axle- 
box  guides,  crank  axle,  guide  bars,  and 
piston-rods  are  of  steeL  The  engine  is 
fully  illustrated  in  "Engineering,"  Oct  9. 


THE  Ph<enix  Mills,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N. 
T.,  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
this  State.  They  comprise  3  buildings  of 
the  following  dimensions:  200  by  70  feet. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  WAYS  OP  BBEA^MAKmG. 

Vrom  Um  "  in>«rir«n  Artiau." 

There  is  probably  no  sabstance  used 
for  food  thai  nas  been  made  from  a  greater 
diversity  of  materials  or  by  a  greater  va- 
riety of  ways  than  bread,  and  very  few 
which  possess  greater  elements  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  or  the  stadent  of 
practical  science. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  loaves 
were  made  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  in- 
vention of  even  the  oldest  grinding  or 
pulverizing  devices,  by  simply  soaJking 
grain  in  water  until  it  became  soft  and 
pulpy  and  then  pressing  it  into  cakes, 
which  were  baked  in  the  camp-fire  embers 
where  the  mde  and  wandering  tribes 
pitdied  their  tents  each  night  It  was 
but  a  slight  advance  on  this  to  bray  or 
pound  the  wheat,  millet,  or  other  grain  in 
a  mortar,  and,  after  moistening  the  pow- 
dered mass,  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  sur- 
face to  bake,  or  placing  it  wrapped  in 
leaves  in  the  hot  ashes  for  the  same  |>ur- 
pose;  yet  this,  almost  the  first  and  primi- 
tive method  of  bread-making,  has  ob- 
tained, with  a  simple  change  in  the  mode 
of  pulverizing,  to  this  day.  When  the 
Hebrews  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Qoshen 
they  baked  the  huggoth,  or  little  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  under  the  ashes  or 
upon  the  hearth.  In  recent  times  the 
far-famed  oat-cakes  of  Scotland  have  been 
made  by  wetting  the  coarsely  bruised  or 
powdered  oats  with  water  having  a  little 
salt  dissolved  therein,  and  after  rolling 
the  mass  into  a  thin  sheet  placing  it  be- 
fore the  fire.  Bannocks  are  said  to  be 
made  in  the  same  way  in  India,  and  in 
onr  own  country  bruised  com-mecJ  spread 
wet  upon  a  shingle,  placed  aslant  in  front 
of  the  hearthstone  fire,  constituted  the 
johnny-cake  that  made  the  greater  part 
of  the  pioneer's  daily  fare.  The  method 
of  baking  under  the  ashes  is  still  followed 
by  the  women  in  Bulgaria  when  bread 
must  be  made  in  haste,  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  travellers;  and  the  hoe-cake  of 
the  South  owes  its  charcoal  crust  to  the 
same  process.  The  making  of  bread  is 
also  characterized  by  the  unique  nature 
of  the  materials  used;  for  instance,  the 
Laplanders,  having  no  grain,  make  a  kind 
of  bread  of  dried  and  pulverized  fishes 
and  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  the  wood  of  beech 
and  similar  trees  which  contain  no  tur- 


pentine is  sometimes  converted  into 
bread.  This  is  done  by  macerating  the 
wood  in  water,  and  boiling  it  to  remove 
the  soluble  matter.  The  wood  thus  ma- 
cerated, after  being  heated  several  times  in 
a  suitable  oven,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der by  grinding.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
wood-flour  much  resembles  that  made 
from  com,  having  a  yellowish  color  and 
being  capable  of  fermentation  on  the  ad- 
dition of  yeast,  and  furthermore  produc- 
ing loaves  of  uniform  and  spongy  texture. 
Tms  flour  also  yields  by  boiling  in  water 
a  thick  jelly  something  like  that  made 
from  wheat-starch.  Pmverized  pine  bark 
is  very  often  mingled  with  rye-flour  in 
Nortliem  Europe. 

The  bread  made  according  to  the  sim- 
ple methods  above  described  may  all  be 
classed  as  unleavened  bread,  but  the  use 
of  barm  for  making  raised  bread  was 
known  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses; 
and  its  employment  passed  from  Egypt 
to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  all 
the  northern  nations  conquered  by  Bo- 
man  arms.  No  other  means  of  making 
light  or  raised  bread  were  ever  known 
until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
when  the  same  spirit  of  progress  that  rev- 
olutionized other  departments  of  industry 
led  to  improvements  in  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  making  the  staff  of  life.  A  men- 
tion of  some  of  these  last  may  be  of  inter- 
est 

Aside  from  convenience  in  the  process 
of  making,  one  great  object  sought  to  be 
secured  by  the  recent  methods  is  to  obvi- 
ate the  loss  resulting  from  the  fermenta- 
tion produced  by  yeast,  and  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  2  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  weight  of  flour. 
To  effect  this  object  the  bi-carbouate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  have  been 
sometimes  brought  into  use,  there  being 
intimately  incorporated  with  every  4 
pounds  of  flour  employed  320  grains  of 
the  powdered  bi-carbonate.  To  the  flour 
thus  prepared  is  added  a  solution  com- 
posed of  300  grains  of  common  salt,  6| 
fluid  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  35 
ounces  of  water.  The  dough  being 
kneaded  is  placed  in  the  oven  for  baking 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  acid  com- 
bines with  the  soda  of  the  bi-carbonate, 
converting  it  into  common  salt  which  is 
left  in  the  bread,  and  disengages  carbonic 
acid  which  pu£b  or  swells  it  up  in  the 
same  way  that  the  carbonic  add  liberated 
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by  ihe  action  of  leaven  brings  about  the 
same  end.  Another  plan,  most  frequent- 
ly adopted  in  making  rusk,  gingerbread, 
etc.,  involves  the  use  of  the  sesqui-carbon- 
ate  of  ammonia,  which,  when  the  dough 
is  heated,  is  converted  wholly  into  a  gas 
and  passes  off,  leaving  the  bread  in  the 
form  of  a  light  spongy  mass. 

There  is  also  a  different  plan  of  making 
what  is  known  as  aSrated  bread,  in  which 
the  dough  is  placed  in  a  box,  and  mixed 
by  machinery  with  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acicL  When  the  dough  is  taken 
from  the  box  where  it  is  thus  mixed 
imder  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes 
from  the  water  and  "raises  "  the  bread,  so 
that  by  this  means  not  only  is  all  loss  of 
flour  prevented;  but  the  process,  instead 
of  requiring  8  or  10  hours,  as  by  the 
common  mode,  may  be  completed  in  30 
minutes. 


TELEGRAPH  ENGINEEBING  IN  1868. 

The  progress  of  telegraphy  during  the 
past  year  has  not  been  d^tingnished  by 
any  remarkable  invention,  and  generally 
telegraphic  extensions  in  this  country 
have  been  checked  by  the  contemplated 
assumption  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
Gkivemment.  Messrs.  Siemens  have  pro- 
jected and  commenced,  in  connection  with 
our  North  Sea  cables,  an  extended  aerial 
telegraph  through  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Persia,  to  join  our  Indian  lines  at  Teheran, 
and  though  rival  interests  are  striving 
very  hard  to  cry  down  this  route  in  favor 
of  submarine  lines  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Bed  Sea,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  known  ability  of  the  contractors, 
and  the  manifest  superioritv  of  a  well- 
constructed  land  line  over  the  uncertain 
durability  of  a  submarine  cable,  will  make 
this  telegraph  the  favorite  "  silent  high- 
way "  to  the  East. 

Immense  stimulus  has  been  given  to 
submarine  telegraphy.  There  are  more 
miles  of  cables  in  construction  at  the 
present  moment  than  at  any  previous 


Bright  is  now  engaged  in  completing  his 
difficult  task.  The  Danish  cable  is  re- 
markable for  being  the  first  cable  of  any 
length  constructed  with  Hooper's  insu- 
lated core,  and  600  miles  of  cable  of  ihe 
same  material  are  now  coiled  in  the  tanks 
at  Henley's  works,  waiting  submersion  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  largest  submarine 
project  of  modem  days,  the  French  Ai- 
lantic  cable,  is  making  rapid  strides  at 
the  gutta-percha  works  and  at  the  tele- 
graph construction  works  at  Woolwich. 
It  IS  expected  to  be  laid  in  August. 
It  consists  of  3,047  miles  of  rope,  and 
it  will  be  submerged  from  the  same  ship 
and  by  the  same  experienced  hands 
that  were  engaged  over  the  previous 
cables. 

During  the  year  Professor  Wheatstone 
received  the  just  reward  of  a  knighthood 
for  his  numerous  and  beautiful  inventions 
in  telegraphy. 

The  Atlantic  cable  broke  near  New- 
foundland, and  was  readily  repaired. 
This  is  the  second  time  such  an  accident 
has  occurred.  Many  other  such  accidents 
have  happened  dnrmg  the  year  to  other 
cables,  including  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Malta  and  Alexandria,  the  Dunwich  and 
Zandvoort,  the  Lowestoft  and  Zandvoort, 
the  Sicilian  and  Algerian,  etc.  The  main- 
tenance of  submarine  cables  has  become 
an  important  and  valuable  branch  of  the 
engineering  profession,  and  the  en>e- 
rience  of  our  engineei-s  has  shown  that 
repairs  to  cables  are  practicable  in  all 
depths.  Considerable  confidence  in  such 
enterprises  has  been  engendered,  and  the 
public  are  becoming  far  more  liberal  in 
their  contributions  towards  this  vast  field 
for  investment.  China  and  Australia  can- 
not long  remain  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
electric  spark. 

The  all-absorbing  domestic  question  of 
the  day  is  the  punmase  of  the  telegraphs 
by  the  State.  This  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  June.  The  telegraphs  will 
pass  to  the  control  of  the  active  executdve 
of  the  Post-office,  and  the  public  will  be 
great  gainers  by  the  exchange.    How  the 
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my  Cahai.  fbom  Oswbgo  to  Albakt. — 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  ship 
canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany  by  enlarg- 
ing the  Erie  Can^  from  Albany  to  Oneida 
Lake,  thence  along  the  head  of  the  lake 
and  down  the  Oswego  river.  The  lockage 
is  230  feet.  With  this  canal,  vessels  loaded 
with  grain  could  sail  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  by  way  of  New  York,  avoiding 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river. 


FOBMiTUKE-MAKiKo  iM  Italt. — ^The  Italian 
cities  were  famous  in  the  middle 
4ge8,  but  not  more  famous  than  at  pres- 
ent, for  the  production  of  furniture 
and  house  and  church  decoration  in 
wood,  not  only  in  large  quantities,  but  of 
light  and  tasteful  designs.  The  principal 
modem  works  of  Barbetti,  at  Florence, 
employ  about  100  workmen,  and  turn  out 
a  value  of  half  a  million  dollars  per  an- 
num. At  Milan  there  are  30  smaller 
manufactories,  employing  some  250  men. 
The  more  beautiful  of  their  productions 
are  in  carved  woods  and  in  marqueterie 
work,  inlaid  with  metal  and  enriched  with 
ormolu  or  colored  stones,  or  miniatures 
and  pictures  in  majolica.  In  various 
parts  of  the  province  of  Milan  this  manu- 
facture gives  emplo3mient  to  350  families. 
Here,  as  weU  as  in  the  Venetian  provinces 
and  about  Naples,  much  cheap  as  well 
88  costly  furniture  is  produced.  At  the 
principal  works  in  Florence,  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Naples,  wood-working  machines 
driven  by  steam  are  considerably  em- 
ployed. 


¥iKANs'  CiOAB  Steamships. — However 
opposed  the  principles  of  Messrs.  Wi- 
nans'  construction  may  be  to  the  general 
practice,  it  should  appear  that  they  have 
not  been  arrived  at  without  long  and  costly 
preliminary  experiment.  The  "London 
Times  "  details  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Winans  long  since,  in  Baltimore,  with 
various  forms  of  hull  and  frictional  sttr- 
fooes,  and  states  that  Mr.  Winans'  plans 
are  soon  to  be  tested  on  the  large  scale  of 
ocean  navigation. 


AtrsTBALiAjt  Goal,  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish North  Cknmtry  coal,  is  worth  7s.  to 
9s.  per  ton  at  Sydney,  the  mines  being  6 
to  7  hours  distant,  near  the  coast 


WORKING  PUNT  AND  APPLIANCES. 

From  "Tbe  BuUdlne  Nem." 

Human  invention  and  ingenuity  are 
ever  on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the 
contingencies  that  are  daily  and  hourly 
occurring,  and  are  the  inseparable  at- 
tendants of  an  age  of  reason,  enUghten- 
ment,  and  national  education.  No  soon- 
er is  one  improvement  patented  and  giv- 
en to  the  puolic  than  another  springs  up 
superior  to  its  predecessor,  and  after  that 
another,  and  so  on  until  man's  inventive 
faculties  are  racked  and  the  powers  of 
imagination  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery has  been  called  largely  into  requisi- 
tion in  the  construction  of  engineering 
and  architectural  works,  yet  many  of  the 
processes  and  operations  still  continue  to 
be  carried  on  by  manual  labor.  Earth- 
work is  still  nearly  universally  performed 
by  hand.  The  old  system  of  laying  down 
temporary  rails,  filling  the  "  lorries,"  and 
tippmg  them  over  the  "  tip  head,"  is  still 
practised,  and  will  be  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  Where  the  excavation  takes  the 
shape  of  a  tunnel,  special  machines  are 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  Mont  Cenis,  which 
is  an  example  upon  the  largest  and  most 
successful  scale  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. A  marked  improvement  was 
visible  in  the  construction  of  engines, 
movable  cranes,  and  other  mechanical 
appliances  for  raising  loads  at  the  recent 
"Exposition,"  in  comparison  with  the 
specimens  exhibited  at  previous  inter- 
national displays;  they  were  mu<di  sim- 
pler in  construction,  better  finished  with 
respect  to  fitting  and  workmanship,  more 
practical  in  design,  less  costly,  and  better 
adapted  for  rapid  manipulation,  and  less 
likely  to  cause  accidents  and  mishaps 
among  those  working  them. 

Except  in  comparatively  insignificant 
instances,  the  old  system  of  scafiblding 
for  house  building  is  completely  obsolete. 
Contrast  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  mansions  on 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
with  the  more  ancient  system,  wherein 
round  larch  and  fir  poles  and  rope  lash- 
ings formed  the  prominent  features.  We 
replace  manual  labor  in  what  might  be 
termed  the  transference  of  matenals  by 
the  agency  of  movable  cranes  running 
upon  strong  timber  ti'averses;  and  in  this 
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respect  onr  system,  as  a  whole,  is  snpe- 
rior  to  that  of  our  French  neighbors.  There 
is  no  country  where  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, so  far  as  modem  inventions  and 
conveniencies  are  concerned,  has  made  so 
little  progress  as  France.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  an  abundance  of  more 
favorable  appliances  at  hand,  she  con- 
tinues to  employ  the  ancient  methods  in 
spite  of  their  slowness  and  cost. 

One  especial  point  in  which  there  is  a 
marked  cUstinction  between  us  and  conti- 
nental nations  is  in  the  substitution  of  iron 
for  timber.  Among  ourselves  this  is  now 
almost  universal  An  engineer  would 
never  dream  of  erecting  a  timber  bridge 
except  upon  a  scale  of  the  most  trifling 
character,  nor,  in  fact,  were  it  intended 
for  railway  traffic,  would  the  Board  of 
Trade  sanction  it.  Cast  and  wrought-iron 
joists  and  beams  are  now  the  ordinary  sup- 
ports in  warehouses  and  large  buildings, 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  timber. 
The  case  is  otherwise  in  France,  where 
heavy  balks  are  still  employed  in  situations 
that  we  should  now  never  think  of  their  oc- 
cupying. Recently  iron  wire  has  been  used 
there  with  great  success  instead  of  ropes 
for  scaffold  fasteninga  From  very  eaxlj 
times  the  Italians  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  adopting  a  pecuhar  description  of  scaf- 
folding in  which  very  short  timbers  are 
used,  and  the  erection  of  which  is  carried 
on  with  extreme  rapidity  and  consider- 
able solidity.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
this  system  were  modernized,  and  received 
the  benefit  of  aU  the  recent  improvements 
and  modifications,  it  might  prove  a  very 
valuable  one. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  substitution  of 
iron  for  timber,  that  the  trade  of  the  car- 
penter had  declined,  and  had,  in  fact,  be- 
come merged  in  that  of  the  smith.  To 
some  extent  this  is  probably  true,  but  not 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  affect  the  absolute 
earnings  of  the  former.  Permanent  iron 
constructions  of  the  present  day  demand 
an  amount  of  carpenter's  work  for  tempo- 
rary purposes,  far  exceeding  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  permanent  timber  erections 
of  bygone  times.  Let  any  one  take  a  glance 
at  the  forest  of  piles,  uprights,  horizontal 
trussing,  bracing,  strutting,  and  centering, 
that  obstruct  the  river  at  Blackfriars,  and 
it  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  assure 
them  that  timber  and  carpentry  still  play 


a  very  considerable  part  in  engineering 
and  architectural  structures. 

Machinery  has  been  established  on  the 
most  improved  system  and  on  the  most 
extensive  scale  for  fashioning  the  timber- 
work  intended  for  the  interiors  of  houses; 
sawing,  planing,  mortising,  tenoning,  and 
all  the  other  operations  once  performed 
solely  by  handlabor,  are  now  accompUshed 
by  the  agency  of  machines.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  principal  railway  ter- 
minus in  Munich  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
stances abroad  where  all  the  timbers  were 
prepared  by  machinery.  Germany  and 
our  own  country  were  the  two  foremost 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  aid  of  steam 
power  for  this  purpose. 

The  real  merit  of  substitution  of  machin- 
ery for  manual  labor  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  Americans,  and  in  their  case  was  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  old  adage, 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 
From  a  scarcity  of  manual  labor,  an  in- 
convenience that  all  young  countries  suf- 
fer from,  she  was  obliged  to  invent  some 
means  of  accomplishing  by  machine  power 
what  was  effected  in  more  populous  coun- 
tries by  hand  labor.  It  is  often  said  that' 
the  Americans  invent,  but  we  improve,  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark.  The 
reason  is  easily  found,  and  the  validity  of 
the  observation  confirmed.  The  Amer- 
icans have  not  the  time  to  perfect  any  in- 
vention; they  are  daily,  almost  hourly, 
in  want  of  it,  and  are  compelled  to  utilize 
it  before  it  has  received  that  finish  and 
those  nice  adjustments  which  in  reality 
constitute  the  whole  mechanical  beauty 
of  the  machine.  When  the  crude  ma- 
terial comes  to  us  we  have  leisure  to  ex- 
amine it  and  it  therefore  receives  from 
us  that  remodelling  and  final  improve- 
ment which  the  urgency  of  the  case  did 
not  admit  of  in  the  hind  of  its  birth. 


Silsby's  Pirb  ENonnE  Works  at  Sen- 
eca Falls,  N.  T.,  comprise  2  ma- 
chine shops,  120  by  45,  and  60  by 
45,  a  foundry  90  by  60,  a  smith  shop  75 
by  50,  a  boiler  shop  40  by  40,  a  paint 
shop,  brass  foundry,  etc.  They  employ 
160  men,  and  have  "built  over  200  steam; 
fire  engines,  besides  various  steam  and 
pumping  machines  and  hydraulic  fittings. 
The  Silsby  pumps  are  rotatory  instead  of 
reciprocating. 
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THE  IRON  WOBKS  OF  LE  CREUSOT. 

OoDdenaed  ttonx  the  CorrespODdenoa  of  (he  "Mbiiiig  Joomil." 

Few  traTellers  through  Bnrgandy,  and 
more  especially  that  portion  of  it  purple 
in  the  siunmer's  prime  with  the  luscious 
fruit  of  the  vine,  would  imagine  that  it 
has  its  black  country.  But  a  doud  of 
smoke  persistently  hangs  over  a  por- 
tion of  it — smoke  from  the  iron  works  of 
Le  CreuBot,  which,  from  the  small  pro- 

Krtions  of  a  local  forge,  set  up  in  1769, 
ve  grown  to  be  among  the  most   im- 
portant and  extensive  in  Europe. 

The  best  and  easiest  route  to  Le  Creu- 
Bot  is  by  the  railway  which  branches  from 
the  Paris  and  Lyons  line  a  little  south  of 
Beaune,  to  Montchanin,  and  from  thence 
by  another  line  communicating  with 
Nevers,  which  passes  close  to  the  works. 
Le  Greusot  now  has  a  population  exceed- 
ing 25,000  souls,  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  works.  In  1782  Le 
Creusot  bore  the  name  of  Charbonni^res, 
given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  near  the  village  and  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  dis- 
covery having  been  communicated  to 
Louis  XVL  a  company  was  formed, 
under  his  patronage,  to  work  the  mine; 
and  as  laborers  were  scarce,  the  king 
placed  a  regiment  of  soldiers  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Gauthey,  engineer-in-chief  to 
the  States  of  Burgundy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  mine.  Shortly  after 
a  steam  engine,  constructed  by  Watt, 
was  brought  over  from  England,  the 
cylinder  of  which  is  carefully  preserved 
as  an  interesting  relic.  By  means  of  this 
engine  considerable  quantities  of  cool 
were  raised,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
discovery  of  iron  ore  near  the  coal  gave 
a  fresh  stimiilus  to  the  company.  By 
order  of  Louis  XYI.  and  on  his  death 
by  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  a 
great  number  of  cannon  and  cannon-balls 
were  cast  here ;  and  the  hill  where  the 
guns  were  proved  and  tried  was  called 
Les  Bonlets,  by  which  name  it  is  still 
known.  After  the  revolution  Le  Creusot 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  brothers 
Chagot,  under  whose  direction  various 
iron  works  were  erected  and  all  the  gas- 
pipes  for  Paris  made.  Li  1826  the  above 
gentlemen  disposed  of  the  works  to  an 
Kngtish  ccHnpany — ^Manby  and  Wilson — 
for  the  sum  of  2,620,000  frs.  But  the 
concern  did  not  prosper  in  their  hands — 


the  company  collapsed;  and  in  1837  the 
establishment  was  purchased  by  the 
Brothers  Schneider,  one  of  whom  had 
been  long  engaged  in  commerce  in  Paris, 
while  the  other  had  been  trained  among 
the  forges  of  the  Ardennes.  An  unfor- 
tunate accident  terminated  the  life  of  the 
elder  of  those  brothers  in  1845,  since 
which  period  the  management  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Eugene  Schneider 
(the  well-knovm  President  of  the  French 
Corps  L^gislatif ),  who  has  developed  it8 
resources  to  their  present  gigantic  pro- 
portions— how  gigantic  may  be  conceived 
from  tile  fact  that  while  in  1837  the  work- 
men did  not  exceed  1,000,  they  now  num- 
ber 11,000. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  iron  ore 
worked  at  Le  Creusot  is  obtained  from 
Mazenay,  at  the  junction  of  Burgundy 
and  Maconnais.  This  ore  yields  28  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  extends  over  a  vast 
area.  The  vein,  which  in  no  place  is 
more  than  130  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  groimd,  averages  61  feet  in  thickness. 
The  present  annual  yield  is  262,000  tons. 
The  ore  is  conveyed  by  a  special  railway 
to  Le  Creusot,  where  it  is  passed  through 
enormous  blast-furnaces  of  the  most 
approved  construction.  Large  as  is  the 
supply  of  iron  ore  from  Mazenay,  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements,  and  other 
mines  feed  these  great  works.  Among 
these  is  the  famous  Algerian  Mine  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  at  Mokta-el-Hadid, 
which  yields  no  less  than  65  per  cent  of 
excellent  iron,  and  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  now  shipped  to  Dunkirk,  where 
it  is  sold  at  11.  8a  lOd.  per  ton. 

To  meet  the  great  and  continually 
increasing  demand  for  steel,  enormous 
works  for  carrying  on  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess are  being  erected,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  extend  the  total  area  of  the 
works  to  357  acres.  But  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  department  of  this 
estabhshment  is  that  of  the  forges, 
contained  in  a  died  covering  no  less  wan 
29.65  acres,  and  containing  68  steam- 
hammers,  672  machines  of  various  kinds, 
and  85  steam-engines. 

With  respect  to  steam-hammers,  it  is 
due  to  our  nei^bors  to  state  that  they 
claim  the  invention  of  this  most  useful 
machine  for  their  countryman  M.  Mour- 
don,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  its  con- 
struction in  April,  1842,  whereas  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  to  whom  the  invention  is  gen- 
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erally  attribnted,  did  not,  as  they  say, 
take  out  his  patent  in  England  untU  June 
in  the  above  year,  having,  moreover, 
visited  Le  Greusot  between  the  above 
months. 

The  shed  containing  the  workshops  for 
the  construction  of  locomotives,  marine 
and  the  other  steam-engines,  iron  bridges, 
pontoons,  etc.,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  tiiat  devoted  to  the  forges.  It 
contains  37  steam-hammers,  and  567  ma- 
chines of  various  kinds.  Locomotives  are 
building  here  for  nearly  all  the  States  in 
Europe. 

That  the  flourishing  condition  of  Le 
Crensot  is  partly  due  to  the  enormous 
supplies  of  iron  ore  and  coal  at  its  very 
door  is  unquestionable;  but  credit  must 
he  also  given  to  the  admirable  manage- 
ment prevalent  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments. Its  large  and  continually  increas- 
ing business  must  also  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  wages 
of  the  sldlled  workmen  are  below  those 
received  by  English  operatives  of  the 
same  class.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion communicated,  the  wages  paid  to 
plate-rollers  is  10  frs.  for  10  hours'  labor, 
and  the  first-class  workmen  engaged  on 
locomotives  receive  only  5  frs.  The 
average  daily  wages  of  all  the  workmen 
is  now  3  frs.  45  cents.  Low  as  these 
wages  are,  compared  with  those  paid 
to  English  artisans  in  our  iron  works, 
the  .prices  of  provisions  at  Le  Greusot 
are  such  as  to  enable  the  operatives 
to  live  comfortably  within  their  in- 
comes. The  rent  of  a  house,  contain- 
ing 3  rooms,  varies  from  100  to  125 
frs.  per  annum;  and  the  average  living 
expenses  of  a  family  consisting  of  3 
persons  is  stated  to  be  1  fr.  50  cents  per 
day.  Great  facilities  are  given  to  the 
workmen  to  purchase  the  houses  which 
they  occupy.  The  average  cost  of  these 
is  1,800  frs. ;  and  at  present  2,131  work- 
men own  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 
Several  excellent,  and  almost  gfratuitous 
schools  exist  in  the  town,  the  payment 
exacted  being  only  75  cents,  per  head 
monthly.  Boys  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  and  draw- 
ing; and  those  who  manifest  intelligence, 
and  a  decided  capacity  for  mechanics,  are 
sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  to 
the  High  School  of  Arts  and  ll^tiers  at 
Aix,  from  whence  they  are  drafted  to  Le 


Greusot  when  their   education  is  com- 
pleted. 

From  a  statistical  document,  it  appears 
that  during  the  15  years  ending  1865,  out 
of  the  entire  population  only  632  persons 
were  sentenced  to  punishments  for  crimes, 
and  these  were  of  very  light  nature. 
Drunkenness — that  curse  of  our  country 
— ^is  very  rarely  seen  at  Le  Greusot;  and 
woman  beating,  which  disgraces  English 
working  communities,  is,  it  may  be  said, 
entirely  unknown. 

MIKEBAL  WEAI.TH  OF  MlSSOURL — ^Thcre 
are  three  copper  fields  in  Missouri. 
These  extend  through  Franklin,  Graw- 
ford.  Dent,  Shannon,  Wayne,  Madison, 
and  Iron  counties,  and  include  500,000 
acres  of  copper  lands.  The  practical  geol- 
o^,  topography,  surface  signs,  and  ores 
discovered  and  mined  in  these  copper 
fields,  indicate  that  the  repletion,  or  filling 
of  these  copper  veins,  is  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  corresponding  to  the  iron-pro- 
ducing action  that  formed  the  Iron  Moun- 
tains. No  copper  has  been  mined  in  Mis- 
souri since  1856. 

There  are  2,000,000  acres  of  lead  fields 
in  Missouri;  80,000  acres  have  been  mined 
and  yield  $25,000,000  worth  of  lead- 
This  lead  was  made  from  ore  from  "  clay 
diggings,"  which  is  the  croppings  of  veins 
in  the  rock. 

The  value  of  pig-iron  made  in 
Missouri  in  1867  was  about  $1,000,000, 
lead  $300,000;  no  copper,  zine  or  nickeL 
Talue  of  pig-iron  made  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1867,  in  round  numbers,  $30,000,000. 
Missouri  contains  a  much  richer  charac- 
ter of  iron  ores  than  Pennsylvania,  and 
ten  times  the  quantity. — Iron  Age. 


THE  Petboledm  Tbade. — ^Philadelphia 
ships  about  half  of  the  petroleum 
sent  abroad  from  the  United  Statea  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  principal  market  for  the 
article  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  From 
January  Ist  to  November  14th  of  the 
year  just  past,  Philadelphia  exported 
33,665,224  gallons  of  petroleum.  In  the 
same  period,  the  exports  from  Boston 
amounted  to  2,267,517,  and  from  Port- 
land 580,400  ^pdlons.  During  the  same 
period  in  1867,  the  exports  from  Phila- 
delphia to  foreign  ports  were  25,621,005 
gallons,  showing  an  increase  this  year  of 
upwards  of  8,000,000. 
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CIARBON  m  SrsacL.— Hardened  steel 
'  leaves  nb  carbonaceous  residue  on 
sohition  in  muriatie  or  diluted  sulphuric 
adds;  onhardened  steel  also  leaves  none 
when  dissolTed  at  as  high  a  heat  as  pos- 
sible with  exdnsion  of  air ;  but  it  leaves 
SDcb  a  residue  when  solution  is  not  at 
first  or  at  the  proper  time  aided  bv  heat. 
ISus  residue  is  not  dissolved  by  nirther 
heating. 
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— BcnfAX  in  Erdman'i  JoumaL 


^OOD  suitable  for  cabinet  maJdng  and 
decoration,  according  to  a  report  on 
the  woods  in  the  Paris  Ikhibition,  exists 
in  much  larger  quantities  and  of  much 
greater  variety  than  is  generally  supposed. 
But  a  small  number  of  the  hard  and  bean- 
tifollT  colored  and  variesated  woods  that 


THE  8IREN6TH  OF  COBBdGATED  IRON. 

BY  J.    K.    BA3n,   0.  ■. 

Iton  th*  •>  BomteT  Btillitor,"  A<i««t,  UtS.  With  eoauwuH 
bjr  ProfMwr  RaakUM,  rrom  "  Dm  E&glaMr,"  NomBbw  U, 

The  following  are  the  experiments  on 
the  transverse  strength  of  corrugated 
iron,  alluded  to  in  a  letter  published  ia 
the  May  number  of  the  above  journal : 

The  iron  experimented  on  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Nicol  &  Co.,  Bombay,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  the  following  gauges  : 
8  BWG,  10  BWG,  12  BWG,  16  BWQ, 
22  BWG.  The  sheets  or  plates  were  sup- 
ported on  trestles,  and  loaded  in  their 
middle  by  weights  suspended  in  a  scale 
pan.  The  bending  action  of  the  load  was 
distributed  along  the  transverse  axis  by  a 
rigid  bar  of  timber  laid  across  the  sheet 
at  right  angles  to  the  corrugations,  and 
the  pressTire  of  this  bar  was  distributed 
to  ndge  and  furrow  by  a  layer  of  damp 
sand.  Fastened  to  this  bar  by  a  cotter 
was  a  flat  strip  of  steel,  which,  passing 
through  a  slot  m  the  sheets,  suspended  a 
stirrup  with  an  ntdveorsal  joint  carrying  d 
rongmy  made  scale  beam.  The  dimensions 
of  l£i6  slot  were  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
obviate  any  unequal  strain  on  one  side  or 
other  of  the  sheets  through  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  load  in  the  scale  pan.  The 
tressles  were  movable  along  sleepers  sunk 
in  the  ground,  so  that  the  bearings  of  tha 
sheets  could  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Th* 
deflections  were  measured  with  a  scale  of 
SOths  of  an  inch,  which  was  hung  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  sheets  between  silk 
threads  stretched  by  weights  between  the 
tressles.  The  thicknesses  of  the  sheets 
were  measured  with  a  scale  of  100th  of 
an  inch,  read  off  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  sheets  broken  were  of  various  lengths 
in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  for- 
mula; for  the  same  reason  the  bearing* 
were  made  to  vary;  and  in  order  that  the 
compariBon  might  be  closer  several  of  the 
broken  sheets  were  again  subjected  to  ex- 
periment. The  constant,  or  modulus  of 
rupture  arrived  at,  is  on  the  v^hole  suffi- 
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vhich  equated  with  the  bending  moment 
lor  a  central  load  gives — 


•b/.»"=t"'— 


/.- 


15  Wt 
1(>A6< 


by  which  formnla  the  modnluB  of  rapture 
fa  is  calculated. 
In  the  formula  : 

W  =  The  total  load  in  pounds; 

A=The  height  of  the  corrugations 
measured  from  ridge  to  farrow; 

h  and  t  =■  The  breadth  and  thickness 
respectiyely  of  the  sheets  in  inches; 

{  ^  The  bearing  or  span  between  sup- 
ports in  inches. 

The  heights  of  the  corrugations  were 
found  to  be  very  unequal,  not  only  in  ad- 
jacent ridges  and  furrows,  but  also  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  furrow.    The 


heights  given  in  the  data  are  the  ayerage 
of  fJl  across  the  sheet  in  the  middle,  as 
shown  in  the  sketches  of  the  section.  The 
outer  corrugations,  unless  the  plate  was 
expressly  cut,  were  not  of  the  fidl  depth; 
and  their  heights  were  rejected  as  an  ele- 
ment of  strength.  The  thicknesses  varied 
in  different  sheets  of  the  same  gauge,  and 
also  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
sheet  They  were  measured  from  a  piece 
cut  out  of  the  sheet,  and  carefully  filed 
true;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  did  they 
correspond  with  the  tabular  value  of  the 
thickness  of  the  supposed  gauge  of  the 
sheet&  The  placing  and  removal  of  the 
loading  was  effected  through  the  medium 
of  a  lever  and  screw-jack,  which  arrange- 
ment obviated  any  chance  of  a  jar  of  the 
material  from  jerks  or  vibrations  of  the 
load.  Every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  in- 
accuracy, either  of  observation  or  of 
result. 


it 


Wel^ 

lu 
Poonda. 


Deflaetion 
In 

InebM. 


Ptrnwalniiri  of  Sheat  nA  Bwnirttfc 


OftTigeNa  29  (probably) 

8iMof«heet8'X2'-3"' 

Weight  c^  ihMt,  28  poonda 

Do.  per  aqoan  foot,  ^  L56  poonda, 


IM 
220 
234 

248 
262 
276 
290 
804 
430 


•60 


.92 
1.00 
1.08 
1.14 
1.22 
broke. 


y*V%/VTU*V%A 


t  =  .029  inohea. 

1  =  60  inchea. 

b  :=  27  inchea  .  ■.  /v>  s  46567  nx.011 

h  =  67  inchea.  "*•  ™- 

Yielded  slovly  on  adding  laat  w«ight 
by  tearing  off  lower  cormsstion* 
on  each  aide  of  alot  in  '"''<'«- 

L — 9- — i 


ChMgeNo.  20 

ffise  of  aheet,  6'  X  a'-Tf" 

Weight  of  aheet,  29  poonda 

Do.  pet  sfoare  footE:1.83  poonda 


90 

.18 

146 

.28 

202 

.40 

268 

.69 

814 

.64 

870 

.78" 

426 

.96 

olUaata 

640 

6.8 

641 

brokai 

t  s  .035  inchea. 
1  s  60  inchea. 

b  =  31.76  inohea .-.  ^a  B  i6698k 

h  =•  .71  inehea 
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8|" 

DeHriptloDorShMt. 

Weight 

to 
FDoadi. 

Delsction 

In 
bcbei. 

Dlmentloas  efSbset  aail  Btmailu. 

2a 

Umnjared  end  of  aboye  sheet  rebroken  . 

1448 

broke 

1  =  30  inches. 

h  = .  78  inches .  •. /a  =  6090a 

8 

GMiffe  No.  17 

.46 

loa 

158 

2U 

383 

1161 

.08 
.13 

.20 

.31 

.40 

broke 

t  —  OA  inoluML 

Size  of  sheet,  6'X2'-3i* 

1  =  60  inches. 

b  -  27.5  inches . -./a  =  41668. 

h  —    flR  inntuM. 

Weight  of  sheet,  38  ponnds. 

Da  per  square  fbot  —  2.76  poTinds 

Two  separate   sheets  with  weight 
hnng  between  the  righUhand  sheet 
failed  first. 

Uoiiqared  end  of  aboTe  sheet  rebroken  . 


b(«k& 


1 = SO  b  =  .8«.b  »  3.6 .  •. /a=41101 


Gange  Na  17 

Size  of  sheet,  6'X2'-3}" 

Weight  of  sheet,  38^  pounds 

Da  per  sqoaxe  fbot  b27.7  poonds 


160 
273 

384 

496 

720 

1234 


.13 
.23 

.34 

.46 

.73 

broke 


t  =  .06  inches. 
1=60  inches. 

b  =  27.75 inches.  •.  fa  s  43528. 

h  =  .95  inches. 

Yielding  slowly  with  pnokeiing  of 
the  top  oormgation,  and  spread- 
ing at  sides. 


OangeNo.  13  or  13. 

Bise  of  sheet,  6'X3'-9* 

Weight  of  sheet 

Da  per  square  foot 


260 

.28 

696 

.46 

1044 

.68 

1794 

a 

1896 

e 

2114 

d 

2160 

broke 

t  =  .096  inchsa. 

1  Es  60  inches. 

b  =  38  inches. 

h  =  .9  inches. 

a  here  received  a  shock  from  slip- 
ping of  lifting  tackle. 

e  da  da  do. 

d  plate  began  to  sink  visibly,  giving 
most  at  side  where  h  was  least 


r*S 


9*J 


Gnage  No  13. 


SiM  of  sheet,  e'-Oi'XO-iai".. 

Weight  of  sheet,  24.5  pounds 

Da  per  sqoare  foot,  4.84  pounds . 


151 
263 

376 

487 

699 

1050 


.12 
.20 

.90 

.38 
.46 


t».l 
l=:48liiohes. 

b  =  lai  inehes . -.^a  «  4977a 

h*=.94iaeh«L 


ry*v 
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■si 
it 

OnsrIptlonofSlMM. 

Weifht 
in 

FDOttdl. 

Defleetfcn 

in 
iDchai. 

nmeulou  arsh«ft  and  BMUiki. 

6a 
66 

Uninjured  end  of  aboTe  sheet  rebroken.. 
Do.              do.              do. 

1768 
2210 

.... 

1  =80iuehe8.-.  /a  =  62376.i. 
1  =  24  inches  fa  =  52374.a 

7 

Gfliig^  N".  19 

152 
264 

876 

488 
600 
768 
964 

.10 
.18 

.26 

.30 

.44 

.60 

broke 

t  —  .1 

SiM  of  sheet,  e'-OJ'XO'-M' 

l=3  48inohe& 

b  >=  99.  inches  .'./a==^  46134.4. 

h  =>  .95  inches. 

Weight  of  sheet,  23.5  ponnds 

Da  penqoMe  foot,  473poimdB 

fi> 


Osage  Na  IS  or  12.. 


Si«e  of  sheet,  e'Xl' 

Weight  of  sheet,  27  ponnds 

Da  per  sqoue  foot,  4.60  pounds. 


146 

802 

268 
314 
438 


.44 
.72 

1.0 

1.36 
1.8 
broke 


/v^\p^ 


t  =  .096  inches. 
1  =  60  inches.  . 

b  s=  12  inches  -'.fa' 

h=?  .49  inches. 


■  430091 


OftngeKa  13  or  12 

Sxe  of  sheet,  6'Xl' 

Weight  of  sheet,  28  ponnds 

Da  per  sqwure  foot,  4.66  ponnds. 


90 

.34 

146 

.68 

202 

.80 

858 

1.04 

314 

1.26 

426 

2.10 

,      , 

ultimate 

480 

2.78 

483 

broke 

^/yxr 


t  =a=  .095  inches. 
1  =  60  inches. 

b  — 12  inches .  •.  /a  =  41959.4. 

h  =  66  inches. 

These  two  sheets  8  imd  9  ar«  roUod 
to  sharper  enrres  at  the  corrag*- 
tions  than  others,  and  approach 
the  zigzag  form.  They  are  also 
got  from  Uie  same  whole  sheet  oat 
m  haU|  and  show  a  curious  dis- 
crepancy in  the  height  of  oomig»- 
tio&s. 


10 


OangeKa  12  or  11 

8lM  of  sheet,  6'X3'-9*- 


813 

496 

660 


.12 

.30 


t  rs  .12  incheo. 
1  31 60  inches. 


b  I. 33 inches.-.  f»  —  6894a 
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DewrlpUaoafShMt. 


Wel(bt 

la 
FOuadg. 


DoflaetioB 

ia 

iMbei. 


DeMriptkn  of  SbMt  and  Bamiika. 


U 


GangeNo.  12  or  11 

SimofahMt.e'XS'-O' 

Weight  of  sheet,  88  pounds 

Da  per  aqoaie  foot,  S.34  pooncls. 


90 
202 

426 

650 

782 

900 

1261 

2750 
3072 


.06 
.10 

.20 

.80 
.84 
.40 

.68a 

.18 
broke 6 


t  s  .116  inchei. 
1  =  60  inches. 

b  s=  33  inches.'. /a  = 

h  SI  .964  inoheSi 


:  463731 


0,  Load  remored,  plate  retained  to 
the  horizontal. 

h,  Dltiniate  defleotioa  obserred  at 

3000  was  *  er. 


'\>r\j\AOK.f\j^ 


12 


Googe  Ko.  9. 


gj«>ofBheei6'Xl'-8* 

Weight  of  sheet,  49  poonds 

Da  per  square  fool,  6.53  pounds  . 


202 
426 

650 

874 
1110 
1334 
1558 
1850 


.18 
.36 

.60 

.60 

.84 

1.02 

1.40 

broke 


t  =  .15  inches. 
1  x=  60  inohesi 

b  =  15  inches  .'.faam 477001 

h  ^  .97  inches. 


13 


Oaoge  No.  2. 


Siaeof  sheet.O'Xl'-S" 

Weight  of  sheet,  47}  ponnds 

Da  per  square  foot,  6.36  potmds . 


202 
426a 

650 

874 
1098 
1322b 

1660 
1662 


.20 
•96 


.64 

.80 

1.02 

nit  del 

2.84 

broke. 


t  =:.1S  inches. 
1  sx  60  inches. 

b  =s  15  inches .  •. /a  =  4328L 

h  ^  .96  inches. 

0,  Onter  pdge  began  to  cripple. 
b.  Load  remoTed  and  sheet  retained 
to  deflection  of  .94  only. 


Mean  valne  of  ^  03  46682  from  all  experimentn,  or  at  46916,  omitting  Ko. 


10. 


It  appears  from  these  experiments  that 

the  highest  and  lowest  values  oif  a  are 

respectively  58,940  and  41,101;  the  former 
of  tiiese  extreme  values  I  would  reject  as 
open  to  snspicion,  becanse  of  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  breaking  load  of 
it,  and  its  sister  sheet  (No.  11).    The 

mean  value  oifa  from  the  remaining  ex- 
periments would  be,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  46,000,  and  this  may,  I  think,  be 
adopted  as  its  true  value.  Experiments 
2,  2a,  and  6,  6a,  show  that  the  s<a:ength 
varies  inversely  as  the  length,  although  a 
slight  of  increase  of  strength  appears  in 
the  shorter  sheets,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  deflection  being  less.  The 
breadth  does  not  appear  to  influence  the 


constant,  so  that  we  may  assume  the 
strength  to  vary  as  this  dimension.  The 
depth  also  of  corrugation  does  not  appear 
to  influence  the  result  other  than  directly; 
that  is,  however,  a  point  that  could  only 
be  examined  by  having  similar  sheeto 
roUed  of  varying  depths  of  corrugations. 
However,  Experiments  6,  8,  and  9,  afford 
a  comparison  as  fair  as  it  goes.  Eixperi- 
ments  6,  7, 12,  and  13,  show  that  in  nar- 
row sheets  the  position  of  the  side  edge, 
whether  in  tension  or  compression,  makes 
a  difference.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  me  laws  of 
strength  of  materials,  and  it  was  observ- 
able that  when  the  side  edges  of  the  plates 
were  up,  as  in  Experiment  7,  the  edges 
cripped  early  in  the  experiment;  wUle 
when  they  were  down,  as  in  Experiment 
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6,  they  did  not  fail  till  later.  All  plates 
first  showed  symptoms  of  failure  at  the 
side  edges.  None  of  the  plates  gave  way 
suddenly,  but  each  sank  slowly  when  the 
breaking  weight  had  been  reached.  As  a 
rule,  they  appeared  to  fail  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  corrugations  at  the  middle,  and 
did  not  crash  at  the  tops  of  the  ridges; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  sheet  was 
allowed  to  sink  till  rupture  of  the  material 
took  place,  fracture  occurred  by  tearing 
of  the  furrow  commencing  from  each  side 
of  the  central  slot,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  sides  of  the  sheet  at  right  angles  to 
its  length. 

It  is  probable  that  had  the  sheet  been 
prevented  from  spreading  by  strips  rivet- 
ed across  it,  as  recommended  by  Profes- 
sor Bankine,  the  constant  would  have  in- 
creased in  value.  In  bridges  the  adjoin- 
ing sheets  would  act  so  as  to  oppose  the 
spreading,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  element  of  strength.  The  results 
of  the  observations  of  the  deflections  seem 
to  be  uniform,  but  at  present  no  deduc- 
tions from,  them  are  mtide.  The  ultimate 
deflections  were  in  a  few  instances  ob- 
served as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  in 
most  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  hit  off 
the  very  extreme  deflections.  I  find  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  constant  or 
modulus  of  rupture  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding series  of  experiments  will  so  con- 
siderably modify  the  conclusions  of  my 
former  communication  that  it  is  desirable 
that  I  should  revise  some  of  my  previous 
calculations,  and  I  therefore  venture  to 
go  over  some  of  the  ground  again,  con- 
necting and  enlargening  some  of  the  de- 
ductions I  have  already  made. 

BEUABKS  BT  PBOF.  W.  J.  UACQUOBN  BANKINS. 

1.  Befebencb  TO  Mb.  Hart's  Besearohbs. 
— A  valuable  series  of  experiments  by 
Mr.  Hart,  on  the  transverse  strength  and 
stiffness  of  corrugated  iron,  have  been 
published  in  the  "  Bombay  Builder  "  for 
August,  1868,  and  reprinted  in  "The 
Engineer  "of  the  10th  October,  1866, 
page  298.  Mr.  Hart  shows  that  the  re- 
sults of  those  experiments  agree  very 
fairly  with  a  formtda  proposed  by  me  a 
few  years  ago'*'  for  the  breaking  moment 
of  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron,  viz  : 


(1) 


•  ••MiniMlorOiTU  EnflBMrlnc,"  page  64*. 


in  which  /  denotes  the  span ;  W,  the 
breaking  load  hung  at  the  middle  of  th« 
span  ;  b,  the  breadth  of  the  sheet,  and  t, 
its  thickness ;  h  the  depth  of  the  corruga- 
tions from  ridge  to  furrow ;  and  /  ute 
coefBcient  or  modulus  of  rupture.  Values 
of  that  coefficient  are  calculated  by  Mr. 
Hart  from  his  experiments  by  means  of 
the  following  formula : 


/~16  hbt' 


(2) 


and  they  are  found  to  range  from  41,100 
pounds  to  58,940  pound  on  the  square 
inch  ;  the  mean  value  being  about  46,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch.  There  con  be 
no  doubt  then  that  the  formula  of  Equa- 
tion 1  may  be  safely  used  in  practice  to 
calculate  the  probable  breaking  load  of 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  of  given  dimen- 
sions ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  special 
experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  par- 
ticular material  that  is  used,  the  smallest 
of  the  values  deduced  from  Mr.  Hart's 
experiments,  viz.,  41,100  potmds  on  the 
square  inch,  may  be  taken  as  the  modulus 
of  rupture  in  the  calculation. 

2.  Objects  op  rms  C!oMinnncATioir. — ^The 
objects  of  the  present  communication  are 
to  explain  the  theoretical  reasoning  on 
which  the  formula  of  Equation  1  is  found- 
ed, and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  approx- 
imative ;  to  determine,  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hart's  experiments  on  breaking  loads, 
values  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  accord- 
ing to  a  rule  which  gives  a  closer  approx- 
imation ;  and  to  deduce,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  deflection,  values  of  the  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  of  corrugated  iron. 

8.  AssuMPnoM  OP  a  Ctcloidal  Cross  Sec- 
tion.— The  first  step  towards  finding  for- 
muke  for  the  transverse  stifbess  and 
strength  of  a  given  piece  of  material,  is  to 
determine  the  geometrical  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  transverse  section  relatively 
to  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  its 
centre.  In  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron, 
the  transverse  section  is  a  narrow  bond 
of  uniform  width  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  sheet,  and  of  a  wavy  figure,  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  curved  arcs,  alter- 
nately above  and  below  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  section.  These  curved  arcs 
usually  approximate  nearly  in  shape  to 
arcs  of  circles  ;  and  no  material  error  in 
practice  is  occasioned  by  assuming  lotr 
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their  figure  anj  earre  vhich  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  a  circalar  arc.  A 
cjdoidal  arc  is  such  a  curve  ;  and  it  has 
geometrical  properties  which  cause  the 
calculation  of  its  moment  of  inertia  to 
be  a  very  simple  process ;  therefore  the 
figure  of  cross  section  of  each  of  the  ridges 
and  furrows  of  the  sheet  of  iron  will 
be  assumed  to  be  a  cydoidal  arc,  such  as 
E  A  F  in  the  figure ;  where  GAD  repre- 
sents a  complete  cycloid,  traced  by  a 
point  in  the  circle  A  B,  which  rolls  on  the 


straight  base  line  C  D ;  and  the  chord 
E  F,  parallel  to  C  D,  is  drawn  in  such  a 
position  as  to  cut  off  an  arc  E  A  F,  in 
which  the  depth  A  K  bears  to  the  breadth 
E  F  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  comi- 

etions  of  the  uon.  That  is  to  say,  let  a 
the  width  of  one  corrugation,  measured 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  h  (as  before)  the 
depth  from  ridge  to  furrow;  then  the 
chord  and  the  depth  of  the  cydoidal  arc 
are  respectively, 

EF  =  i,  andAK»-. 

4.  Oboxetbicai,  Moment  ot  Inektu. — 
One  of  the  geometricalproperties  of  the 
cycT<jid  is  as  follows:  The  perpendicular 
distance  H  G,  of  any  point  H  in  the  arc, 
from  a  chord  E  F  parallel  to  the  base  line, 
Taries  proportionally  to  the  product  H  E 
X  H  F  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the 
arc  E  A  F  subtended  by  the  chord  is 
divided  by  the  point  H.  To  express  this 
in  algebraical  symbols,  let  the  arc  A  E  = 
A  F  SB  c ;  the  arc  A  H  =  s,  the  greatest 

ordinate  A  K  ^;A( as  before) ;  and  the  or- 
dinate H  G  =:  y;  then  we  have 


»-- r 


A     (c-t-«^  (e- 


<"-»)      A  (  1  _•'  1 


Let  d*  denote  an  indefinitely  short  or 
•lementary  arc,  situated  dose  to  the  point 
A.  Then  the  geometrical  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  d  8  relativdy  to  the  axis  E  F  is 
y*  d  •;  and  that  of  the  arc  A  E  is  ex- 
preawd  by  the  following  integral: 


which,  being  divided  by  the  length  c  d 
that  arc,  gives,  for  the  tgvare  of  Ua  radiut 
of  gyration, 

IT' 

To  find  the  geometrical  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross  section  of  a  sheet  of  corru- 
gated iron,  the  area  of  that  section  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  preceding  expression 
for  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration: 
that  is  to  say,  let  A  be  that  area,  and  I  the 
moment  of  ineitia;  then 


2VA 
'-IT 


(3) 


6.  FoBxmjB  TOB  Stbxhoth  AMD  Stiff- 
ness.— The  following  are  the  well-known 
general  formulas  for  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture /,  and  modulus  of  elasticity  or  stiff- 
ness E,  of  a  beam  of  uniform  cross  sectioH 
loaded  in  the  middle: 

A    W.  Tii_  w/p. 
/=2r     4  •     ~  miv' 

in  which  "W  is  the  breaking  load;  "W  any 
load  not  exceeding  the  limits  witliin  whidi 
the  deflection  increases  in  the  simple  ratio 
of  the  load;  and  v  the  deflection  with  the 
load  W.  When  the  value  of  I  given  by 
Equation  3  is  substituted  in  these  formulae, 
they  become  respectively  as  follows: 


/= 


15  WI 


Est 


rSAA 


32A«Ai>* 


(6) 


6.    DETKRinNATION  OF  SbCTIOKAL  AbK\ — 

Use  of  a  Vibtuai.  Thicxnsss. — ^A  rough 
approximation  to  the  sectional  area  of  a 
sheet  of  corrugated  iron  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  simply  multiplying  toother  the 
breadth  and  thickness;  that  is,  making 

A«:b( (6) 

This  is  the  approximation  used  in 
Equations  1  and  3.  It  always  gives  toe 
small  a  value  of  the  area;  and  uence,  in 
using  it  to  calculate  the  probable  break- 
ing load  of  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron 
with  a  coeffident  taken  &om  experiments 
on  iron  in  other  forms,  the  errors  to 
which  it  leads  are  always  on  the  safe  side; 
and  this  was  the  reason  which  induced 
me  to  adopt  it  in  the  book  already  re- 
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ferT«d  to.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  calculating  the  modolus 
of  rapture  from  experiment  by  means 
of  the  same  approximation,  the  value 
obtained  is  greater  than  the  actual 
stress  on  the  material  just  in  the  same 
proportion  in  vrhich  the  exact  sectional 
area  is  greater  than  the  approximate  sec- 
tional area. 

The  length  of  the  cycloidal  arc  E  A=c 
in  the  figure  is  given  mth  an  error  in  de- 
fect which  in  no  case  exceeds  ^^  part, 
by  the  approximate  formula: 


'-t( 


1+1^ J  newly; 


from  which  it  appears,  that  a  second 
M>proximation  to  the  sectional  area  of 
the  sheet  is  given  by  the  following  for- 
mula: 


■('+S5) 


ht 


(7) 


Ck>n8idering,  however,  how  much  more 

Erecisely  the  operation  of  weighing  can 
e  performed  on  a  thin  sheet  of  metal 
than  that  of  measuring  its  thickness,  it  is 
obvions  that  by  far  the  most  accurate  way 
of  determining  the  sectional  area  of  the 
sheet  is  to  calculate  it  from  the  weight  of 
a  given  horizontal  area;  and  sqch,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  method  employed  in  a  new 
reduction  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Hart's  ex- 
periments. Mr.  Hart  gives,  in  each  case, 
the  weight  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
the  sheet  of  corrugated  iron  experimented 
vpon.  That  wei^t,  in  the  following  col- 
eolations,  is  divided  by  40  (being  ^e 
weight  in  pounds  of  a  plate  of  iron  a  foot 
square  and  an  inch  thick),  to  give  what 
may  be  called  the  virtual  thickneta  of  the 
eormgated  iron;  that  is,  the  thickness  of 
tk  flat  sheet  of  iron  of  the  heaviness  of 
480  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  of  the 
same  horizontal  area  and  weight  with  the 
oorrugated  sheet.  The  product  of  the 
breadth  and  virtual  thickness  gives  the 
aectional  area:  that  is, 

A  =  6<' (8) 


greater  density  than  480  pounds  to  tb« 
cubic  foot.  It  is  dear,  nevertheless,  that 
Equation  8  is  the  preferable  formula;  for 
in  calculating  the  modulus  of  ruptor* 
and  the  modiilus  of  stifibess,  it  eliminates 
the  effect  of  such  compression  of  iit» 
iron. 

7.  Method  or  CAixnTLATina  thb  Modc- 
Lus  of  Bufture. — In  calculating  corrected 
values  of  the  modulus  of  rupture,  the 
method  followed  has  been  to  multiply 
each  of  the  values  given  by  Mr.  Hart  by 

the  ratio    I -pi  in  which  the  measured 

thickness  used  in  his  calculations,  is  less 
than  the  virtual  thickness  used  in  mine. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  annexed 
table  (A).    They  are  computed  to  three 

E laces  of  figures  only,  as  it  would 
e  useless  to  attempt  greater  precision. 
The  difference  between  the  extreme  values 
is  less,  as  compared  with  the  mean  value, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  values  deduced 
by  Equation  2  from  the  measured  thick- 
nesses, as  the  following  statement 
shows : 

Talnes  in  pounds  on  the  sqoare  incb 
deduced  from 

Meunred  thtokaMMi.  TIrtnal  tblekiwnn. 

Greatest  (So.  10)  68, 940.... (No.  10)  45,300 
~      HNa 3a).... 41,101.. ..(Na  9).. 34,200 


Difference 17,839. 


.11.100 


Meea. 


.46,682 39,100 


8.  Method  of  CAi^cnLATnia  the  Modo- 
ZVB  OF  Stiffness. — The  values  of  the  mo- 
dulus of  stiffness  are  calculated  by  means 
of  Equations  6  and  8,  from  data  selected 
from  those  parts  of  Mr.  Hart's  record  of 
experiments  in  which  the  deflection  in- 
creased in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  load,  or 
nearly  so.  The  results  are  given  in  iher 
annexed  table  (6).  They  are  computed 
to  four  places  of  figures  only.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  greatest  and  least 
values  is,  as  compared  with  the  mean 
value,  a  little  less  than  iJna  cnrrnannnAinrt 
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JUfe  (^)  (^  ra2ue»  ^  the  MaOahu  <if  Supbtrt  cf 
Corrugated  Iron,  as  Dtducedfrom  Mr.  Harl's  £c- 
'  ptrimenta,  voiih   Virbial  TMckneaaei,   Cakxiaiti 
from  (he  Wtxghtaptr  Sqwtrt  fbct. 


1. 

il 

f 

i' 

FrnmOfin 

tbe  Moan 
IncL 

taeh. 

Inch. 

1 

46,667 

.029 

.039 

3 

45,628 

.035 

.046 

Sa 

50,900 

.035 

.046 

3 

41,663 

.060 

.069 

3a 

41,101 

.060 

.069 

4 

43,538 

.060 

.069 

6 

49,770 

.100 

.121 

6a 

62,376 

.100 

.121 

66 

62,373 

.100 

.121 

7 

46,124 

.100 

.118 

8 

43,009 

.096 

.113 

9 

41,959 

.095 

.116 

10 

58,940 

.100 

.130 

11 

46,373 

.115 

.133 

la 

47.760 

.150 

.163 

13 

43,281 

.160 

.159 

PoondiOB 
tbe  Kiuw* 
Indi. 
34,600 
34,700 
38,700 
36,250 
35,800 
37,900 
41,100 
43,300 
43,300 
39,100 
36,400 
34,200 
45.300 
40,000 
43,900 
40,800 


Mean  from  16  experiments  in 
ponnds  on  the  square  inch  89,100 

Mean  in  kilogrammes  as  the 

sqnare  metre  27,500,000 

Mean  in  lineal  feet  of  iron, 
weighing  480  poands  to  the 
cubic  foot 11,730 

Mean  in  lineal  metres  of  iron, 
weighing  7,690  kilogrammes 
to  we  cable  metre 8,575 

ZfaMe  (S)  <ff  ih»  Vatuea  cf  ModtdUa  </  ^Fness  <f 
Corrugaim  Iron  as  Deducedjrom  36r.  Uarta  Ee- 
perhnenis,  aUh    Virtual    JTilchrusset  Calculated 
from  the  W^hia  per  Bqruare  fboL 


Nombar 
«f  ex- 

Im4 

DeSeetlon 

pwnMBt. 

pound. 

i&obu 

262 

1.00 

314 

0.64 

384 

0.34 

699 

046 

600 

046 

258 

1.36 

9 

314 

1.26 

10 

1.833 

044 

11 

1,261 

068 

la 

1,334 

i.oa 

13 

1,098 

0.80 

Uodnliu  of  itlftMa 

lapoondB 
oa  tbs  fqoan  Ineb. 


18,710000 
23,290.000 
30,830,000 
20830,000 
22,280,000 
19,760,000 
19,170000 
31,350.000 
17,760,000 
19,540,000 
21,080,000 


Mean  from  11  experiments 
ads  on  we  sqoare 


Mean  in  kilogrammes  <m 

the  square  metre  . . 14,360,000,000 

Mean  in  lineal  feet  of  iron 
weighing  480  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot.. 6.126,000 

Mean  in  lineal  metres  of 
iron,  weighing  7,690  kilo- 
grammes to  the  cubic 
metre  1,867,000 

9.  Rules. — ^The  following  are  the  rules 
for  practical  purposes  to  which  the  re- 
salts  deduced  from  Mr.  Hart's  experi-i 
ments  in  this  commonication  lead : 

L  Let  b  be  the  breadth  of  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron,  h  the  depth  of  the  corru- 
gations  from  ridge  to  farrow,  and  w  the 
weight  of  an  imit  of  the  area  of  the  sheet, 
as  projected  on  a  plane:  to  find  the  least 
probable  brealnng  moment,  M. 

Galcalate  a  virtual  thidaiess,  t',hj  the 
formula  f=m-7-k;  where  ik  has  the  follow- 
ing values: 

For  10  in  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and 
I'  in  fractions  of  an  inch;  ik  =  40. 

For  w  in  kilogrammes  to  the  sqnare 
metre,  and  ('  in  fractions  of  a  metre; 
4=7,690. 

Then 


M  =  j4/A6«'. 


(9) 


m 
in< 


20,420.000 


Least  ralue  of/; 

For  forces  in  pounds,  dimen- 
sions in  inches,  and  mo- 
ments in  inch-poonds.        .        34,200 

For  forces  in  kilogrammes  and 

dimensions  in  metres.        .  24,000,000 
n.  Given,  the  intended  least  breaking 

moment  M,  the  breadth  b,  and  the  depth 

of  corrugation  ^  of  a  sheet  of  corrugated 

iron;  to  find  the  proper  weight  to  of  an 

anit  ot  area; 

».-*'*^=i7ifF-  •   •  •    (10) 

Values  of  the  factor 

16  fe. 

■*/• 

For  to  in  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  load 
in  pounds,  and  dimensions  in  inches; 

^  =  .00368; 

For  forces  in  kilogrammes  and  dimen- 
sions in  metres; 

<L  =  .ooia. 
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DX  To  find  the  probable  deflection  (vj), 
under  half  the  breaking  load,  of  a  given 
sheet  of  corrugated  iron;  I  being  the 
span. 

n"     /      I* 
••  "S?  •  21B  •  iS'  •   •   -(11) 
In  which 


^  ='.00096  «-n^;  and 


aE 


lOM' 


^ 


has  Uie  following  Tahies: 
Sheet  loaded  in  middle  of  8pan-|- ; 

Sheet  nniformly  loaded,  -^, 

The  following  later  oontribntion  to  the 
"Bombay  Builder"  apparently  conelndes 
Mr.  Hart's  Ttdnable  paper  on  uiis  subject: 

Buckled  plates — ^the  invention  and  pat- 
ent of  R  Mallet,  Esq.,  M.  L  O.  £.— are 
also  an  admirable  substitute  for  wooden 
planking  in  the  platforms  of  bridges,  and 
hare  been  extensiTely  used  in  both  Eng- 
land and  India,  the  most  notable  instances 
being  the  Westminster  and  Soan  bridges. 
They  are  square  or  rectangular  plates 
domed  in  the  centre,  with  a  flat  margin 
or  "fillet"  all  round. 

The  versed  sine  or  central  rise  is  small, 
being  about  one  twenty-fourth  the  greatest 
lenguofside.  The  fillet  is  from  2  inches  to 
Ginches  wide,  according  to  size  of  plate,  etc. 
The  material  may  be  either  iron  or  steel, 
and  is  protected  from  corrosion  by  a  coat- 
ing of  some  preservative  composition,  that 
recommended  by  the  inventor  being  well- 
boiled  coal-tar  mixed  with  powdered 
caustic  lime.  In  this  the  iron  heated  to 
black  red  (700o  Eah. )  is  to  be  quenched. 
Steel  plates  will  be  half  the  weight  of  iron 
ones.  Buckled  plates  possess  certain  ad- 
vantages over  corrugated  sheets;  for  in- 
stance, they  produce  greatei;  lateral  stiff- 
ness in  the  platforms,  and  are  said  to  be 
less  perishable,  owing  to  the  fibre  of  the 
iron  being  less  injur^  by  the  process  of 
manu&cture.  Thej  are  lighter,  and,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  cheaper,  because  less 
material  is  used  in  an  equal  horizontal 
area  of  plate,  the  loss  of  plane  surface  in 
buckled  plates  being  about  one-seventieth 
of  the  original  plate,  while  in  corrugated 


pense  in  the  arrangement  of  the  girdert 
and  joists,  and,  except  in  iron  structures^ 
the  requisite  conditions  cannot  be  readily 
obtained.  Mr.  Mallet  states  that  the  re- 
sistance of  square  buckled  plates  is  direct- 
ly as  the  thickness,  and  inversely  as  the 
dear  bearing.  That  the  resistance  of  a 
rectangular  plate  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  a  square  plate  whose  side  is  equal 
the  longer  dimension  of  the  oblong  one. 
and  that  the  longer  edge  should  not  be 
more  than  doable  the  shorter.  Also,  that 
a  plate  fiwtened  firmly  on  all  its  sides  has 
double  the  strength  of  a  plate  merely 
supported  all  round;  and  if  two  opposite 
sides  are  wholly  unsupported,  its  resist- 
ance is  reduced  as  8  to  6.  In  Bankine's 
"  Civil  Engineering,"  Section  IV.,  Article 
375,  Division  UX,  is  the  following  formula 
for  the  resistance  of  a  budded  plate.'* 


M  =  A/.lJl« 


-m 


which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  given 
for  corrugated  iron.  In  this  formula 
/.=s  21,600, 1  is  the  length  of  that  section 
of  plate  at  which  the  greatest  bending 
moment  is  exerted;  t,  the  thickness  of  the 
iron;  h,  the  depth  of  curvature  at  the 
centre.  If  we  suppose  the  plate  to  be 
supported  at  the  ends  only,  the  bending 

moment  of  the  distributed  loads  is=— L:, 

8 
hence  the  equation  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  plate  is 

!P=67601AI 

.•.W=«080*<  ....    (21) 

and  i^  as  before,  we  take  tos=200,  and 
since,  as  explained  at  equation  14  W  as 
W  8  jj  B,  therefore 

200LB       LB 
'~460804"MaII*    •    •     \**) 

If  the  fector  of  safety  be  4,  we  have 


audit 
then 


LB 

■WT 


B 


c .03473 B 


(23) 


(24) 
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For  the  square  plates  B  s=  L,  and  the  cor- 
responding thicknesses  of  plates  are  as 
foUowB : — 

L=     »,  n.     «.  «»,     «,  «,    ».    »»,   e; 

<  =  JMB,  jOn,  JOi,  .121,  .120,  .IM,  .174,  .101,  .30(; 
"^...M,    M»     1^     U,      ^      »,      T,      «,      i. 


The  cost  of  buckled  plates,  compared 
with  cormgated  sheets,  may  be  obtained 
thus: 

Let  the  gange  be  assnined  to  be  12  deg. 
to  14  deg.;  therefore,  the  weights  per  IM 
square  feet  will  be  for  14  gange  =< 

^) 
•30  J 

12gange=: 


^M3+?;l?Woo= 


!31&8  poimda  oblltons; 


1438  4-^)  100=444.3  ponndBa.a  tons. 
The  cost  per  ton  is  £13  in  England, 


pins  £7  for  freight  and  carriage  to  100 
miles  from  the  coast,  equal,  say,  Bs.  200; 
therefore,  the  cost  of  buckled  plates  would 
be  from  B&  28  to  Bs.  40  per  100  square 
feet,  or  about  one-fourth  less  than  that  of 
corrugated  iron. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  three  sorts  of 
covering  for  platforms  of  road  bridges 
maybe  summarized  as  follows: — ^Timber 
planks,  Bs.  50  to  Bs.  80  per  100  square 
feet;  corrugated  iron  sheets,  B&  40  to 
Bs.  50  per  100  square  feet ;  iron  buckled 
plates,  Bs.  30  to  Bs.  40  per  100  square 
feet,  to  each  of  which  rates  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  fixing  the  material,  such 
as  spikes  and  carpenters'  labor  for  the 
planking;  rivets,  bolts,  and  screws,  with 
smiths'  labor,  for  the  iron. 

The  following  table  and  information  is 
extracted  from  a  circular,  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
"(hi  Buckled  Plates" 


Table  </  Strtnglh,  Wti£^  and  Cost. 


HUtUUB  ov 

runs. 


I 

H 


Pi 

lit 
III 

lit 

£■36 


IJI 

Mr 


8' 

H 

I! 


In. 
.048 
.066 
.107 

i 


1 


B.  W.  O. 


Nearly  11 
Nearly  . 
Nearly  I 
Nearly  | 


lb*. 
17.3 
2a6 
28.7 
4S.0 
67.6 
90.0 
113.6 

136.0 


20.7 
28.3 
46.4 
64.0 
81.0 
108.8 
136.0 

lesLO 


torn. 

0.27 

0.43 

0.64 

1.0 

2.5 

4.5 

6,2 

9.0 


torn. 

0.20 

0.32 

0.48 

0.75 

1.7 

3.0 

4.7 

6.8 


■.  d. 
2  2 
2  10 

4  7 

5  3 
7  11 

10    6 
13    2 

16    8 


129 
95 
67 
49 
33 
24 
20 

le 


Applicable  to  roofing  and  floaring; 

For  lighter  clam  of  bridge  and 

other  tlooni. 
For  hearier  floors  of  railway  and 

other  bridges  and  vi^dacta. 
Not  as  yet  been  fonnd  neoeaaaiy 

in  any  atmcture. 


"  The  size  of  buckled  plates  formed  of 
one  single  rolled  plate  is  only  limited  by 
the  breadth  to  which  sheet  or  plate  iron 
can  be  rolled  at  market  prices. 

"  The  sizes  that  have  been  fonnd  most 
advantageous  for  the  majority  of  purposes 
are  plates  of  3  feet  and  4  feet  square,  or 
of  those  widths  by  the  full  length  of  the 
plate. 

"  Bnckled  plates  may  be  united  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  frame  of  the  structure 
tiiey  cover,  by  either  lap  or  butt  joints, 
and  either  by  screw  bolts,  rivets,  or  wood 
■crews  to  timber,  and  the  joints  made  ab- 
iolotely  water-tight,  when  required,  by 


riveting  and  chinking  up,  or  by  interposed 
strips  of  tape  or  of  felt  saturated  m  oil 
cement,  or  in  tar  or  pitch  ;  or  by  strips 
of  vulcanized  india-rubber;  or  a  thin  layer 
of  oil-putty. 

"  Economy  is  always  consulted  by  sup- 
porting each  plate  aSl  round.  One  pair 
of  opposite  fillets,  resting  on  the  girders 
or  joists,  and  the  other  pair  supported 
by  an  angle  iron  above,  tiins  forming  a 
lap  piste. 

"  Three-feet  square  buckled  plates  are 
made  of  all  the  tiiicknesses  of  the  above 
table,  and  4  feet  square  plates  of  all  the 
thicknesses  except  the  first  two,  as  also 
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any  intermediate  IMcknessea  at  ordinary 
rates;  others  at  extra  rates.  All  buckled 
plates  are  charged  by  freight.  The  mak- 
er's price  includes  royaUy. 

"Prices  are  regrulated  by  the  'declared 
rates'  of  the  Sta&»rdshire  iron  market." 


THE  MANDFACrORE  OF  PIG  ffiON. 

BULST  FUBNACE  DIFBOyEIOENT  —  TBBJlTUEIIT 
OF  OSES. 

UnuuTioN  OF  Wastb  Gases. — ^Mr.  Chaa 
Gochrone's  paper  on  this  subject,  before 
the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Association, 
states  that  -with  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  present  large  blast  furnaces  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  the  waste  gas  is  so  far 
impoverished,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform 
supply  of  gas  for  the  steam  boilers  and 
hot-blast  stoves,  it  is  of  importance  to 
utilize  the  whole  of  the  gas  given  off  from 
(he  furnace,  by  preventing  the  loss  of 
gas  hitherto  occurring  at  the  times  of 
lowering  the  closing  cone  or  boll  for 
charging  the  materials  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  This  loss  amounts  to  folly 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  gas 
evolved  from  the  furnace;  and  the  escape 
of  the  gas  at  the  furnace  mouth  occasions 
an  interruption  in  the  supply  for  heating 
purposes,  and  a  liability-  to  explosion  on 
restoring  the  supply  at  the  boilers  and 
stoves. 

These  objections  have  been  obviated  by 
the  writer  by  a  plan  of  doubly  closing  the 
furnace  top,  the  ordinary  closing  bell  and 
hopper  being  completely  closed  in  by  the 
addition  of  outer  cover,  containing  flap 
doors,  through  which'  the  charging  mate- 
rials are  filled  into  the  hopper.  These 
doors  are  closed  at  the  time  of  lowering 

'  the  bell  for  dropping  the  charge  into  the 
furnace,  so  that  the  only  escape  of  gas 
that  can  take  place  is  a  quantity  equal  to 

,  the  capacity  of  the  hopper  at  eaca  time 
of  lowering  the  beU,  which  is  insignificant 


Incbxased  Size  of  Fdbkacbb. — ^T^e 
second  portion  of  Mr.  CJochrane's  paper 
had  reference  to  the  increased  capacity 
of  a  furnace  lately  erected  by  him  at  the 
same  works.  The  original  furnace  was 
35  feet  high  and  16  feet  diameter  in  tiie 
boshes,  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  7,000 
cubic  feet ;  it  worked  to  a  yield  of  rather 
over  30  cwt  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  pro- 
duced. The  newly-erected  furnace  is 
76  feet  high  and  23  feet  diameter  in  the 
boshes,  and  of  a  total  capacity  of  20,624 
cubic  feet.  It  works  to  a  yi^d  of  abo>at 
26  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  produced, 
thus  showing  a  saving  of  between  4  cwt. 
and  5  cwt  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron.  The 
Cleveland  ironstone  produces  about  40 
per  cent,  of  iron.  The  author  gave  some 
interesting  and  detailed  calculations, 
showing  that  the  theoretical  saving  to  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  a 
furnace  and  thus  making  the  materials  in 
the  upper  portion  act  as  a  regenerator  to 
take  up  the  caloric  from  the  incandescent 
materials  below,  was  fully  borne  out  in 
practical  working.  Following  the  line  of 
these  calculations,  he  estimated  that  a 
furnace,  with  60,000  cubic  feet  of  capacity 
and  113  feet  high,  should  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  fu^  to  something  like  7^  cwt. 
per  ton  of  iron  produced.  The  extreme 
theoretical  hmit  of  economy,  when  the 
escaping  gas  would  be  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
would  be  reached  by  increasing  the  capa- 
city of  the  furnace  to  about  t£ree  times 
that  of  the  present  large  furnaces  in  the 
Cleveland  districta 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  Ferry  Hill 
Ftunaces,  Durham,  was  working  with  16 
cwt  of  coke  per  ton.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  height,  105  feet  (25  to  26  feet 
boshes),  and  partly  to  the  excellent  hot 
blast  stove  used;  the  ore  jrield  57  per 
cent  against  40  per  cent  in&e  Cleveland 
district  As  to  nigh  furnaces.  Professor 
Tnnner  states  in  a  report  on  ihe  Paris 
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manufaotore,  at  least,  that  the  experiment 
be  tried. 
Thx    Hot   Blast. — An    acknowledged 

5rogre8s  has  been  made,  sajs  Professor 
'unner,  and  is  still  becoming  extended  in 
application,  in  the  heating  of  ihe  blast  to 
the  highest  possible  degreei.  Even  the 
floke-consnming  famaces,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  a  cast-iron  blast-heating  ap- 
parstns,  blow  with  air  heated  to  300°  or 
360°  C3. ;  but  the  blast-heating  apparatus 
oonstrocted  upon  the  principle  of  Siemens' 
regenerator,  of  which  there  is  also  one 
in  use  at  fViedrich  Wilhelmshatte,  near 
Sieffburg  in  Westphalia,  affords  a  still 
higher  temperature,  and  would  be  more 
gnierally  employed  if  its  maintenance 
had  not  been  found,  so  far,  subject  to  so 
many  interruptions  and  repairs,  arising 
mainly  from  the  interior  lod^nents  of 
dust  upon  the  brick  heaters.  With  the 
high  temperature  of  the  blast  is  not  only 
connected  an  enlargfement  of  the  furnace 
at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
narrowing  of  the  furnace  mouth,  and 
also  with  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  boshes,  whence  has  been  attained  the 
farther  advantage  of  a  regular  descent  of 
the  charge  in  work.  The  En^^h  and 
Sooteh  furnaces  are  distinguished  in  that 
way  before  all  others. 

OoB>CANs'  Gas  Fubhacs. — Experiments 
in  progress  at  the  Gartsh^rrie  Works  are 
thus  described  :  The  furnace  has  two  side 
channels  or.  pockets  extending  vertically 
from  the  level  of  the  tuyeres  up  to  the 
charging  platform,  and  forming  special 
shafts  or  compartmento  for  charging  the 
coal  into,  wlule  the  ore,  either  all  by 
itself,  or  mixed  with  an  additional  charge 
at  coal,  is  brought  into  the  blast  furnace  in 
the  usual  way;  the  furnace  proper  being 
(men  at  the  top.  It  is  the  intonti(m  to  keep 
the  coal  separate  from  the  ircmstone  nntU 
the  former  has  been  converted  into  coke, 
and  tiie  latter  has  arrived  dose  above  the 
tayerea  At  &at  place  the  side  pockets 
which  contain  the  charge  of  fnd  open 
iato  the  main  stack  of  the  fomaoe,  and 
there  the  mixture  between  coke  uid  ore 
takes  place.  The  coal  chambers  are  closed 
at  tiie  top,  and  the  gas  from  the  coal  can 
be  utilized  as  fuel  or  led  into  the  main 
stack  of  &e  furnace  for  affecting  the 
reduction  of  ore.  In  this  manner  it  is 
mpected  that  the  ut>nstone  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  asoending 
«nmat  of  ga»  alo&e,  and  anrire  at  the 


openings  of  the  side  pockets  in  the  state 
of  spongy  iron,  or  reduced  metallic  iron, 
which  reqxiires  nothing  but  carburization 
for  melting  and  running  down  into  the 
hearth.  The  short  space  over  the  tuyeres 
should  then  act  as  a  cupola  for  molting 
the  spongy  iron  by  means  of  the  coke 
brought  down  into  that  space  irom  the 
side  pockets  of  the  furnace. 

"Engineeriiu^"  says  of  this  scheme : — 
The  problem  of  separating  the  solid  coal 
from  the  charge,  and  of  reducing  the 
ironstone  by  the  action  of  g^ases  alone, 
has  never  been  l»:ought  to  a  satisfactory 
solution,  however  often  and  carefully, 
experimented  with.  In  the  blast  furnace 
itself  the  ore  is  in  direct  contact  with, 
solid  carbon.  In  the  higher  zones  of  the 
furnace,  where  reduction  takes  place,  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  oxide 
of  carbon  exists  at  a  temperature  scarcely 
exceeding  red  heat,  but  the  presence  of 
coal  and  of  oxygen  from  the  iron  ore 
seem  to  keep  that  atmosphere  in  a  state 
of  continuous  charge  between  the  higher 
and  lower  oxide  of  carbon.  All  particles 
of  carbonic  acid  when  in  contact  with 
cool  become  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide, 
and  the  oarbonio  oxide  in  contact  with 
the  ore  become  carbonic  acid  again. 
This  state  of  mobility  or  virtual  mo- 
tion of  atoms  seems  to  be  requisite  for 
the  work  of  reduction,  and  it  appears 
that  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  oxide 
alone  is  not  capable  of  effecting  the  re- 
duction of  ironstone  at  that  low  tem- 
perature. It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the 
temperature  maintained  in  the  zone 
lowreduetion  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  solid  carbon,  since  the  process  ol 
converting  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide  by  bringing  it  into  combination, 
with  another  atom  of  carbon  is  a  cooling 
process  absorbing  fully  one-third  of  the 
total  heat  which  that  carbon  would  evolve 
when  completely  burned  in  the  open  air. 
If  we  attempt,  therefore,  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  iron  ores  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  alone,  welosethis  cooling 
agency,  we  effiact  the  combustion  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  at  the  expenses  of  the- 
o^gen  fr<Hn  the  ore,  and  we  thereby 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  zone.  The 
ore  under  these  cireumstances  will  be- 
come heated  more  and  more  until  it  will 
commenoe  to  melt  without  reducti(m. 
The  furnace  if  kept  hot  enough  at  the 
tuyeres  will  then  produce  nothing  but 
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liqtiid  oxides,  silicates,  etc,  in  the  form 
of  dag,  which  is  simply  the  ore  melted 
but  not  reduced.  To  obtain  such  a  re- 
Bolt,  however,  a  great  supply  of  heat  from 
an  exterior  source  is  necessary,  since 
there  are  zones  below  that  zone  of  re- 
duction just  referred  to,  which  require 
heat  in  order  to  keep  the  molten  iron- 
stone liquid  at  the  time  when  it  no  longer 
gives  off  oxygen  to  the  gas  in  contact 
with  it 

In  a  common  blast  furnace  where  no 
such  special  source  of  heat  is  available, 
the  probable  result  of  a  separation  of  the 
coal  from  the  ore,  would  be  to  set  the 
whole  furnace  &8t  in  a  few  minutes.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  regenerative  gas 
furnace,  or  an  air-furnace  fired  extemaUy, 
is  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  con- 
nected with  a  stack  or  hopper  for  reduc- 
ing the  ore  by  ascending  gas,  a  con- 
tinuous and  very  profuse  supply  of 
liquid  slag  can  be  relied  on,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  mode  of  reducing  iron  ores 
by  an  atmosphere  or  current  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas. 

Cabbonizino  Orbs. — A  considerable  eco- 
nomy in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  is 
obtamed  at  the  Almond  Ironworks,  in 
England,  by  previously  carbonizing  or 
co^ng  the  ores,  instead  of  merely  cucin- 
ing  uem.  The  process — Aitkens' — is 
largely  illustrated  in  the  "  Practical  Me- 
chanics' Journal"  of  October  last  It 
is  stated  that  the  carbon  in  the  ores  is 
retained,  to  serve  for  fuel  in  their  reduc- 
tion. Almost  any  apparatus  suitable  for 
coking  coal  may  be  employed. 

PuRiFiCATioir  or  Obks. — On  this  subject 
"  Engineering "  says  :  The  rationale  of 
the  process  of  washing  iron  ores  after 
calcination  is  the  following : — An  iron 
ore  contaminated  with  pyrites,  when 
submitted  to  calcination,  under  the  free 
access  and  influence  of  the  air,  takes  up 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  by  that 
process  the  pyrites  and  other  smiUar 
combinations  of  sulphur  and  iron  become 
converted  into  sulphates  of  iron,  which 
are  soluble  in  water.  If  then  the  ore  is 
washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  all 
those  soluble  salts,  and  with  them  the 
component  sulphur,  will  be  removed.  The 
purification  from  sulphur  is  most  effec- 
tively attained  by  washing  at  the  Kladno 
Ironworks,  in  Bohemia,  where  forge  iron 
for  puddling  is  the  staple  article,  and  at 


the  Ironworks  of  Maria  Zell,  in  Styiia, 
producing  foundry  and  Bessemer  pig 
iron. 

A  new  method  of  purifying  iron  ores 
now  under  experiment  was  patented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bowan,  of  Glasgow,  and 
consists  in  calcination  and  subsequent 
washing,  only  the  calcination  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  a  mere  oxidizing  process  as 
now  practised,  but  the  ore  is  mixed  with 
chorides,  such  as  common  salt  or  chloride 
of  manganese,  and  calcined  in  contact 
with  these  substances,  the  effect  being 
to  convert  many  of  the  substances  con> 
tained  in  the  ore  into  chloride&  The  idea 
of  removing  phosphoma  from  ii-on  by 
the  action  of  ^onne  was  originated  by 
Dr.  Craoe  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Calvert  expected  a  gaseous  combina- 
tion of  phosphorus  and  chlorine  to  be 
formed  and  passed  off  as  a  vapour  either 
from  the  blast  furnace  or  calcining  kiln. 
Mr.  Rowan's  researches  seem  to  show 
that  none  of  the  volatile  combinations  of 
chlorine  and  phosphorus  are  formed  dur- 
ing such  a  Mdcination,  but  that  a  com- 
bination  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  ore 
by  washing  after  the  calcination  is  com- 
pleted. "Hie  effect  of  washing  the  ore 
after  this  chloridizing  calcination  is  the 
removal  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  of 
the  clorides  of  phosphorus  formed  in  that 
process. 

It  has  been  proposed,  at  one  of  tha 
great  ironworks  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
to  effect  this  calcination  by  charging  the 
ironstone  mixed  with  salt  into  the  calcin- 
ing kilns  now  in  use,  but  this  is  not  a 
suitable  mode  of  working  on  a  large  scale. 
The  time  for  calcination,  and  particularly 
that  for  washing,  should  be  ample,  and 
much  greater  than  can  be  allowed  in  the 
calcining  kiln.  The  calcination  should  be 
carried  on  dose  to  the  mines  in  very  large 
heaps  covered  at  ihe  top  and  connected 
at  the  bottom  with  flues  which  lead  into  a 
chimney.  The  salt  mixed  with  the  ore, 
or,  stiU  better,  dissolved  in  water  and  sent 
into  the  calcining  heap  in  the  form  of 
small  jets  or  streams  of  brine,  would  aoi 
upon  the  mass  for  any  desirable  length  of 
time.  The  whole  eoiciniog  heap  should, 
after  being  burnt  out,  be  immersed  with 
water,  or  be  percolated  by  a  la^e  stream 
or  body  of  water  for  several  weeks.  After 
this  the  ore  may  be  sent  to  the  smelting 
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works,  and  the  calciiuiig  Idliui  there  will 
play  the  port  of  evaporators  only.  They 
will  dry  ^e  ore  and  heat  it  to  some  ex- 
tent previons  to  its  being  charged  into 
the  blast  furnace. 


BEmK6  ODI  RAILWAr  CUBVES. 

AX  EAST  CUBTB  lOB  COSNECTINO  IUII.WAT 
TANQEKTS,  WTFE  TABLES  ADAPTED  TO  SBT- 
XIHO-ODT  BT  IHBODOUXK. 

Br  W.  AliTt  trotu  *  Tb«  Eogtoaar." 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  perma- 
nent setting-out  of  railways,  that  there  is 
no  method  so  rapid  or  accurate  of  setting- 
oat  corves  as  by  theodolite.  For  prelimi- 
nary work,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  use 
other  methods — the  off-set  method,  for 
instance — with  great  success ;  bat  when 
a  railway  is  formed,  and  the  question  is 
one  of  laying  the  rails  to  true  curve,  the 
theodolite  method  is  the  only  reliable  plan 
in  practice.  When,  therefore,  the  writer 
of  the  present  paper  took  the  subject  in 
hand,  be  made  it  a  first  consideration  that 
no  carve  should  be  adopted  which  had 
not  the  property  of  being  readily  set  oat 
hy  theodolite;  and  the  character  of  the 
curve  and  the  form  of  the  tables  have  all 
been  suited  to  the  above  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
cnrve,  the  writer  takes  tiiat  for  granted. 
It  is  notorious  that  sharp  curves  are  sys- 
tematically "  eased  off"  at  the  springing, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  lateral  shock  to  a 
toain  coming  upon  them  off  a.  piece  of 
straight,  bat  this  very  remedy  may  easily 
prove  harmful,  except  the  "  easing  off"  is 
carried  a  long  way  up  the  carve,  for  it  is 
clear  that  a  curve  cannot  be  flattened  at 
one  point  without  being  rendered  sharper 
at  some  other  point ;  and  i^  as  mostly 
happens,  the  curve  is  flattened  at  the 

S ringing  without  a  careful  adjustment  of 
e  curve  for  a  long  distance  up,  then  a 
dangerous  kink  ia  left  in  the  curve;  and 
the  writer  has  seen  engines  run  off  the 
line  for  this  very  reason.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ease  off  curves  on  a 
system;  the  carve  of  sines  and  the  curve 
of  adjnstmsnt  have  both  been  applied  to 
the  parpose;  but  neither  of  these  curves 
is  adapted  to  setting-oat  by  theodolite, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  setting-out  curves 
with  poles  on  a  railway  nearly  finished — 
and  it  is  at  that  time  that  it  has  to  be 


done — when  the  work  is  going  on,  and 
the  way  is  mach  blocked  with  materials 
of  all  sorts,  is  almost  intolerable,  and  ren- 
ders any  method  of  this  kind  quite  im- 
practicable. 

The  curve  which  is  adopted  in  the  pres- 
ent paper,  together  with  the  tables,  was 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  Astron- 
omer Boyal;  for  the  application  of  the 
curve  nothing  is  assumed  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary data,  viz.,  two  straight  lines  and  the 
angle  they  indude ;  the  appended  tables 
will  then  give  all  tiie  elements  required 
for  laying  down  the  curve  on  the  ground, 
and  for  computing  its  length,  etc.,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  curve  is  the  cubical  parabola  whose 
equation  is 

^     a* 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  carve  is  that 
it  hugs  the  tangent  very  closely  for  a  long 
distance  after  leaving  it,  and  thus  the 
change  of  curvature  is  at  first  very  grad- 
ual— which  is  the  object  in  view.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  oi  being  the  simplest 
curve  of  its  class,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
high  powers  involved  in  the  expansions 
which  occur  when  dealing  with  the  prop- 
perties  of  the  curve,  very  close  approxi- 
mations are  arrived  at  in  very  few  terms 
of  the  seriea 

The  denominator  a*,  in  the  equation 
above  given,  as  an  arbitrary  constant;  and 
its  value  assumed  for  the  formation  of  the 
present  tables,  a*  =  400,  has  been  chosen 
from  the  following  considerations.  Among 
the  properties  of  uie  curve,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  radius  of  curvature  decreases 
from  infinity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  till  it  attains  a  minimum  value  at  a 
point  for  which, 

•45 

Now,  it  is  assomed  that  in  setting-out 
railway  curves,  the  ordinary  unit  of 
measurement  will  be  the  chain,  and  that, 
in  general,  the  minimum  radius  of  curva- 
ture allowed  will  be  10  or  11  chains;  these, 
then,  have  been  selected  as  conditions 
proper  for  determining  the  form  of  the 
curve,  and  the  value  of  a*,  which  has  been 
adopted,  vrill  be  found  to  produce  a  mini- 
mum radius  of  corvature  ^a  1 1.3.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  foregoing 
aieumptions  merely  fix  the  general  uiape 
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of  the  curve,  and  do  not  in  any  way  re- 
striot  the  use  of  the  curve  to  the  precise 
conditions  which  were  assumed  in  order 
to  determine  a  suitable  value  for  the  con- 
stant; it  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  engi- 
neer to  fix  the  minimum  raditis  of  curva- 
ture which  he  will  admit,  and  the  tables 
can  then  be  used  at  once  to  set  out  the 
curve,  so  as  to  have  that  minimum  radius 
of  curvature,  with  this  provision,  that  if 
the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  which 
he  adopts  be  other  than  11.3  chains,  he 
must  work  with  a  different  length  than 
the  chain  as  unit.  The  method  of  fixing 
the  unit  and  applying  the  tables  will  be 
seen  in  the  examples  below. 

The  tables  are  adapted  to  the  method 
ordinarily  pursued  in  setting-out  circular 
curves;  the  successive  unit  lengths  are 
chained  along  the  curve,  and  the  angles 
set  off  from  the  tangent  by  means  of  the 
theodolite.  In  ranging  the  curve,  since 
the  minimum  radius  of  curvature  is  reached 
at  a  certain  definite  distance,  in  terms  of 
the  imit,  from  the  tangent  point,  it  may 
happen  that  this  distance  is  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  curve;  in  this  case 
the  curve  is  supposed  continued  with  a 
circular  curve  of  the  said  minimum  ra- 
dius tmtil  the  half  curve  is  completed,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  curve  is  ranged  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  other  tangent 
poinL  There  is  no  calculation  involved 
in  the  above  arrangement,  but  the  ne- 
cessary angles  are  taken  out  of  the 
tables  continuously  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  process 
to  be  followed  in  a  given  case.  The  first 
thing  is  to  determine  what  shall  be  the 
sharpest  curvatiure  allowed,  as  this  will  fix 
the  unit  of  measurement;  the  next  thing 
will  be  with  the  known  angular  change 
of  direction  (this  will  b«  the  same  as  the 
exterior  angle  between  the  tangents),  to 
take  out  of  Table  L  the  distance  of  the 
ends  of  the  curve  from  the  intersection  of 
the  tangents,  in  units  of  the  length  al- 


minimum  radius  of  curvature.  From 
Table  L  it  appears  that  from  an  angle  ot 
50  deg.  the  length  of  the  semi-curve  is 
8.052.  Also  from  Table  IL,  it  appears  that 
at  a  distance  along  the  curve  of  8.0,  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  is  11.4.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
intended  that  this  minimum  raditis  of  cur- 
vature shall  represent  15  chains,  the  unit 

of  length  must  be  taken  at  — -j  =  1.31 

chains;  in  other  words,  the  unit  must  be 
a  chain  of  131  links. 

Referring  back  to  Table  L,  it  appears 
that  for  angle  50  deg.,  the  distance  of  the 
theodoUte  station  from  the  intersection  of 
the  tangents  is  8.4S6,  or,  using  the  proper 
unit, is  8.456  X  1-31  =  H^S  chains;  and 
if  this  distance  be  measured  along  both 
tangents  it  will  fix  the  two  ends  of  the 
curve. 

The  theodolite  may  now  be  planted  at 
one  of  these  points,  and  the  half  curve 
ranged  by  means  of  the  angles  given  in 
Tame  IL,  using  throughout  a  length  of 
131  links  as  the  unit.  When  half  the  curve 
is  ranged,  the  theodoUte  must  be  shifted 
to  the  other  end  of  the  curve  for  ranging 
the  other  half. 

In  the  above  example  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  a  unit  adapted  to 
the  conditions;  but  should  the  conditions 
be  altered,  so  that  the  minimum  radius 
of  curvature,  as  found  in  the  tables,  and 
due  to  the  angular  change  of  direction, 
be  not  less  than  16  chains,  then  the  ordi- 
nary chain  of  100  links  can  be  used  as 
unit.  Thus,  let  the  angular  change  of  di- 
rection be  16  deg.,  then  the  tabular  semi- 
length  of  the  curve  is  4.197,  and  the  tabu- 
lar radius  of  curvature  due  to  this  semi- 
length  is  nearly  16;  consequently,  the 
chain  of  100  links  may  be  assumed  as  the 
unit  without  fear  of  transgressing  the 
fixed  minimum  radius  of  curvature,  15 
chains. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  we  maj 
proceed  at  once  to  the  tables  : 

Let  A  I,  B  I,  be  the  two  tangent  lines 
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^j^of  Boccessive  unit  lengths  on  the 


V 


u 

an 
ha 
of 


Poh,i?^f  ^^^B  of  curvature  for  several 
*^«  along  the  curve. 

lojrin  ^^P^^  these   elements  the  two  fol- 
■"Ig"  tahlea  have  been  computed  : 

■^?f*  ^—■A'VumerU:  TTie  anffular  ehanr/t  of  diree- 
^«/  ffwinr/  tlie  distance  of  iheodolile  sUUion  from 
^'•lersaUion  of  iangetits,  and  length  of  semi-cunx. 


Table  IL— Argument :  Iteaturtfrom  TheodoUle 
Hon  along  iha  Curve :  giving  Anglt  at  the  Theodt 
ond  Radius  of  Ourvaturt. 
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300 
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6-26 

6-50 

6-75 

7-00 

7-25 

7-50 

7.75 

8.00 

8-25 

8-50 

8-75 

9-00 

9-25 

9-50 

9-76 

10-00 

10-25 

10-50 

10-75 

11-00 

11-25 

11-50 

11-75 

12-00 

12-26 

12-50 

12-75 

13-00 


Aiicl*  at  th*  tlMOdoUtt. 


deg,   min. 
0 

a 

4 
8 
13 
19 
26 
34 
43 
63 
6 
17 
30 
47 
0 
17 
34 
63 
12 
33 
54 
17 
40 
4 
29 
65 
21 
48 
16 
45 
14 
44 
14 
44 
15 
47 
18 
60 
2'i 
65 
28 
1 
34 
7 
41 
14 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 

10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 


22 
67 
31 
5 
60 


nc 

30 

10 

60 
40 
30 
20 
20 
20 
30 
40 

0 
20 
40 
80 
30 

0 
30 
10 
40 
10 

0 
10 
20 
20 
20 

0 
30 
60 
40 
10 
20 

0 

0 
40 
30 

0 
30 
30 
40 
20 

0 

0 
10 
80 
10 
60 
50 
50 

0 
20 
40 
20 


PILES  placed  in  the  Bhine  hy  \ 
Romans,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  hi 
been  found  to  be  entirely  sound  wli 
removed  within  the  present  century. 
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CHIMNEYS. 

The  chimney  of  the  West  Camberland 
Hsematite  Iron  Works  is  deemed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bankine  trorthy  of  an  extended 
paper  before  the  Institate  of  Civil  Engi- 
I  neers  in  Scotland,  not  because  it  is  new 
or  extraordinary  in  design,  but  because  it 
is  a  successful  example  of  the  application 
of  correct  principles  and  good  workman- 
ship. We  extract  the  foUowing  particu- 
lars : 

FMt. 

Height  aboTe  the  ^nnd  line 2S0 

Pepth  of  foundation  below  the  ground 

line  (inclading  a  layer  of  concrete  3  ft. 

deep) 17 

It.  In. 

Inside  diameter  at  top  of  cone 13    0 

"  "         at  2  ft.  above  bottom  of 

cone 21  10 

"  "        of  basement 18  10 

"  "         of  arohvaysforflnee..    7    6 

Oatside  diameter  at  top  of  oone 16    3 

•■  •<        at  a  ft  above  bottom  of 

cone SB    7 

Outside   dimensions  of  square 
basement SOftX^OfL 

Ft' in.     ri.  Id. 
Outside  dimenaions  of  foundation 

course 31  6X^1  0 

Outside  dimensions  of  concrete 

foundation.... 34  6X34  6 

The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octag- 
onal shape  in  the  basement  is  made  gradu- 
ally by  stepping  the  brickwork  at  the 
comers.  A  straight  batter  was  used  in 
preference  to  the  theoretically  correct 
curved  batter,  because  the  former  could  be 
tested  by  the  eye. 

The  duty  of  the  chimney  is  to  carry  off 
the  gaseous  products  from  4  blast  fur- 
naces and  various  stoves  and  boilers — say 
from  10  J  tons  of  fuel  per  hour. 

It  had  previously  been  ascertained,  that 
in  order  that  a  round  chimney  in  this 
windy  region  may  be  sufficiently  stable, 
its  weight  should  be  such  that  a  pressure 
of  wind  of  about  55  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
a  plane  surface  directly  facing  the  wind, 
or  27^  lb.  per  square  foot  of  the  plane  pro- 
jection of  a  cylindrical  surface — that  is  to 
.  say,  a  pressure  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  layer  of  brickwork  3  in.  deep,  and  of 
an  area  equal  to  the  vertical  section  of  a 
round  chimney — shall  not  cause  the  re- 
sultant pressure  of  any  bed-joint  to  devi- 
ate from  the  axis  of  the  chimney  by  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  outside  diameter 
at  that  joint.  By  calculating  according 
to  that  principle  the  thicknesses  of  brick- 


work in  the  cone  were  determined  to  be 
as  follows : 

Uppermost  80  ft  of  height. .  1^  brick. 

Next  80ft.        "       ..2    bricks. 

88  ft        "       ..2i      " 

Lowest  2  ft.,  increasing   by  steps 

from  2^  to  4  bricks,  in  order  to  spread 
the  pressure  on  the  basement.  The  bed- 
joint  of  least  stability  is  2  ft.  above  the 
ground  line.  The  thickness  of  the  arch- 
ing in  the  openings  for  flues  is  three 
bricks.  The  following  are  the  intensities 
of  the  mean  pressures  due  to  the  load  on 
different  bed-joints : 

Toes  ooUm 
Square  (dot 

At  3  ft  above  the  ground  line 8  ' 

In  basement  at  the  springing  of  the  arches    3 

On  the  upper  surface  oftbe  concrete. . .    3 

.    On  the  ground  below 1.6 

The  thickness  of  brickwork  already 
stated,  include  the  fire-brick  lining,  whose 
thicknesses  are  as  follows: — ^In  the  upper- 
most 160  ft  of  the  cone,  half  brick;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cone,  the  basement,  and 
the  flue  archways,  one  brick.  The  fire- 
brick lining  is  bonded  with  the  common 
brickwork  in  the  ordinary  way— the 
fire-bricks  are  laid  in  the  fire-clay  and  the 
common  bricks  in  mortar.  The  reasons 
for  adopting  this  mode  of  construction  in 
preference  to  an  internal  fire-brick  chim- 
ney are,  Ist,  the  fire-bricks  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  chimney;  2d,  unless 
the  internal  chimney  is  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  outer  cone,  there  is  a  risk  of 
damage  through  the  explosion  of  in- 
flammable gaseous  mixtures  in  the  space 
between;  and,  3d,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances there  is  a  risk  of  the  cracking  of 
the  outer  cone  at  and  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  inner  cone  through  unequal  heat> 
ing  at  that  place. 

Vertical  cracks  in  a  chimney  are  the 
more  dangerous  the  higher  the  level  at 
which  they  occur,  because  the  safety  of 
the  higher  part  of  a  chimney  depends 
more  on  cohesion  and  less  on  weight  than, 
that  of  the  lower  part  When  such  cracks 
take  place  near  the  ground,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  consequence. 

The  basement  is  paved  inside  with  6  in. 
of  fire-brick,  resting  on  6  in.  of  common 
brick,  which  rests  on  the  concrete. 

The  ordinary  brickwork  is  built  in 
English  bond;  in  the  basement  there  is 
one  course  of  headers  to  every  two  courses 
of  stretehers;  on  the  cone,  one  course  of 
headers  to  every  three  courses  of  stretch- 
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ers.  Strips  of  No.  16  hoop  iron,  tarred 
and  sanded,  are  laid  in  the  bed-joints  of 
the  common  brickwork  cone  at  inter- 
vals of  4  ft.  in  height,  with  their  ends 
tamed  down  into  the  side  jointa  In  the 
concrete  foundation,  the  basement,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  cone,  the  mortar  was 
made  of  hydraulic  lime;  the  mortar  for 
the  rest  was  made  of  a  pore  lime  rendered 
artifidally  hydranlic  by  a  mixture  of  iron 
scale  in  the  following  proportions : 

Lime 2  measnrea. 

SciUe 1       " 

Band 6       " 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  iron 
scale  are  probably  silica  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  but  its  action  upon  lime,  and  the 
nature  of  the  artificial  cement  which  it 
forms,  have  not  hitherto  been  investi- 
gated by  chemists. 

On  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  a  pitch- 
coated,  cast-iron  curb,  1  in.  mick,  coming 
down  3  in.  on  the  outside  and  inside. 
The  lightning  conductor  is  a  copper  wire 
rope,  about  {  in.  diameter.  It  termi- 
nates in  a  covered  drain,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  sufficient  run  of  water. 

In  the  construction  of  the  internal  scaf- 
folding care  was  taken  that  the  horizon- 
tal beams  should  be  supported  wholly  by 
the  brickwork,  and  not  by  the  upright 
posts;  for  great  danger  has  been  known 
to  arise  from  the  brickwork  coming  to 
bear  upon  the  ends  of  the  needles,  and 
througn  them  on  the  posts,  owing  to  the 
settlement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

In  order  that  the  concrete  foundation 
might  have  time  to  harden  before  being 
subjected  to  a  heavy  load,  it  was  made  by 
the  Iron  Company  themselves  before  the 
contract  for  the  chimney  was  let;  for  it  is 
known  that  intense  pressure  tends  to  re- 
tard the  hardening  of  concrete.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  building  was  restricted  by 
Uie  specification  to  a  rate  not  exceeding 
€  ft  of  vertical  height  per  day. 

The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Wilson  &  Son,  Glasgow.  The  estimated 
cost  was  £1,672;  the  actual  cost,  including 
designing  and  superintendence,  £1,660; 
being  at  the  rate  of  almost  exactly  four- 
pence  per  cubic  foot  of  the  whole  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  building,  which  is  94,000 
cubic  feet  nearly. 

According  to  the  latest  account,  the 
temperature  inside  the  chimney,  when 


doing  about  three-fourths  of  its  full  dufy, 
is  490°  Fah.;  and  the  pressure  of  the 
draught  is  1 J  in.  of  water,  which  agrees 
to  a  very  small  fraction  witili  the  pressure 
as  deduced  theoreticallv  from  the  temper- 
ature and  the  height  of  the  chimney. 

The  dimensions  and  stabiUty  of  the 
chimney  which  has  just  been  described 
are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  sec- 
ond highest  chimney  at  St  Bollox  Chem- 
ical Works,  built  about  ten  years  pre- 
viously, except  that  in  the  older  chimney 
the  joint  of  least  stability  is  100  ft  above 
the  ground. 

In  the  great  St  Bollox  chimney,  446| 
ft  high  from  foundation  to  top,  the  greal^ 
est  pressure  of  wind  which  can  safely  be 
borne  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The 
bed-joint  of  least  stability  is  210  ft  above 
the  ground.  In  the  great  Port-Dundas 
chimney,  468  ft  high  from  foundation  to 
top,  the  bed-joint  of  least  stability  ia  200 
ft.  above  the  ground;  and  the  greatest 
safe  pressure  of  wind  is  67  lb.  per  square 
foot  of  a  plane  surface,  or  33|  lb.  per 
square  foot  of  plane  projection  of  a  cylin- 
drical surface,  so  that  there  it  may  be 
considered  that  there  is  an  excess  of  sta- 
biUty. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  ornamental 
of  modem  chimneys  is  connected  with  the 
new  India  mill,  Dorwen,  Lancashire.  The 
total  height  of  the  chimney  shaft  from 
the  bottom  of  the  foundations  to  the  top 
of  the  iron  cresting  is  SlOift,  and  from 
the  ground  line  300  ft  The  base  is  of 
solid  ashlar,  29  ft  square  at  ground  line, 
and  42  ft  high.  The  stone  cornice  to  tho 
base  is  35  ft  long  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  The  shaft  itself  is  built  with  red, 
white,  and  black  bricks,  with  sand  grit- 
stone dressings,  and  is  24  ft  square,  and 
built  perfectly  plumb.  The  walls  are  3  ft 
thick  at  top  of  stone  base,  reduced  by 
"  offsets"  on  the  inside  to  23  in.  at  the 
commencement  of  main  cornice,  which  is 
265  ft  above  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
stones  used  in  this  cornice  weighed  as 
much  as  6  tons  each,  and  were  hoisted  by 
steam  power.  The  balusters  surmount- 
ing this  feature  are  of  «astriron,  as  also 
are  portions  of  the  4  vases  at  the  comers. 
The  crown  mould  of  the  cornice  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  projects  more  than  three 
times  as  fiir  over  the  wall  as  it  rests  on  it, 
and  was  kept  in  its  place  by  iron  cramps 
until  the  cast-iron  cresting  was  fixed  upon 
it    This  cresting  contains  about  20  tons 
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of  metal,  and  is  composed  of  more  than 
800  castings.  There  is  no  bolting  nor  any 
paiiicle  of  wronght-iron  in  this  portion 
of  the  work,  the  parts  being  kept  together 
by  slots  and  lugs.  The  •whole  weight  of 
this  cresting  stands  upon  the  brickwork, 
and  keeps  the  npper  stone  cornice  firmly 
in  position.  There  is  an  interior  and  to- 
tally independent  shaft,  180  ft.  high,  to 
prevent  the  great  heat  from  the  boiler  fur- 
naces subjecting  the  wall  of  the  outer  and 
main  shaft  to  unequal  expansion  and  con- 
traction. 


MODEBN  AUCHITECTDBE. 

THE  OFFICE  OP  AET  m  ENOIHEEBING. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
trhatever  in  construction — in  engineering 
construction  even — is  true  and  suitable 
and  proportioned  to  strains  and  service, 
is  also  beautiful ;  or  if  this  statement  is 
too  broad,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  those 
structures  in  which  material  is  utilized 
Rnd  power  is  applied  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, are  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing. 
This  is  as  true  of  a  connecting  rod  as  of 
a  cathedraL  The  art  element  should 
therefore  be  considered  in  engineering, 
on  professional  grounds  as  well  as  in  the 
general  interests  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement. In  architectural  construction, 
and  in  all  great  or  conspicuous  engineer- 
ing works,  the  want  of  farther  ornamenta- 
tion and  balance  of  parts  may  often  ap- 
pear after  the  strains  and  functions  are 
aU  provided  for,  but  it  will  nevertheless 
be  found,  when  "  artistic  effect "  is  stuck 
on  by  an  afterthought,  that  both  truth 
and  taste  have  been  violated.  The  ar- 
tistic element  must  be  associated  with  the 
design  from  the  beginning.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  article  entitled 
"Modem  Architecture — ^the  Philosophy 
of  Failure  and  the  Secret  of  Success," 
are  from  "The  Building  News": 

It  will  be  admitted  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers of  all  schools  that  modem  archi- 


struction,  no  characteristic  method  of 
ornamentation,  and  no  practical  power 
of  realizing  that  idea  of  beauty  which 
hovers  in  thought  before  the  mind  of 
every  intelligent  designer. 

It  may  seem  but  the  repetition  of  a 
hackneyed  truism  to  assert  that  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  are  inseparable.  Yet  if 
we  are  not  greatly  deceived  it  is  because 
in  modem  architecture  these  two  qualities 
are  regarded  and  treated  as  separable 
that  the  practice  of  art  is  a  failure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  attainment  of  beauty  is 
proposed  as  an  object  altogether  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  truth. 

The  architect  who  designs  his  build- 
ing on  a  piu:cly  utilitarian  principle,  trust- 
ing to  his  ingenuity  to  moke  it  beautiful 
by  a  subsequent  process  of  ornamentation, 
is  practising  an  eestbetic  fraud.  His  edi- 
fice is  not  beautiful  in  itself,  he  is  con- 
scious of  its  defect ;  hence  he  labors  to 
give  it  a  meretricious  aspect  by  means  of 
ornament.  Is  it  wonderful  if  he  fails? 
Again,  the  designer  who  distorts  the  con- 
structional parts  of  his  work  with  the  aim 
to  realize  something  of  beauty  is  no  less 
untruthful,  inasmuch  as  the  ornamental 
feature,  the  facade  or  the  tower  he  con- 
trives to  produce,  are  not  necessary — they 
form  no  mtegral  part  of  the  utile  edifice. 
The  public  eye  qmckly  detects  the  artifice. 

In  illustration  of  these  supposed 
classes  of  work,  and  in  proof  that  they 
are  not  imaginative,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  instance  the  numberless  hotels,  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  and  public  buildings 
scattered  throughout  the  country  which 
in  themselves  are  ugly,  but  to  the  per- 
verted vision  of  a  vitiated  taste  are  made 
tolerable  by  an  incrustation  of  cornices, 
carved  friezes,  statuettes,  intricate  metal- 
work  and  elaborate  ornament.  These  are 
examples  of  buildings  erected  without  a 
thought  of  beauty  and  beautified  after- 
wards. The  class  of  works  which  are 
tmtruthful  in  their  form,  and  ape  beauty 
rather   than    possess  it,   may  be   illus- 
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transgress  the  principle  of  truth  and  re- 
gard the  attainment  of  beauty  as  an  object 
to  be  gained  apart  from  truth,  and  even 
in  viohition  of  its  immutable  and  universal 
laws,  that  they  are  faUure& 

Among  the  examples  of  works  designed 
in  neglect  of  the  principle  of  truth,  Silas- 
bury  Cathedral  is  mentioned;  its  chief 
defect  is  weakness.  The  violation  of  en- 
^eering  truth  at  once  impairs  the  artis- 
tic effect. 

It  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  define 
the  precise  conditions  of  architectural 
truth.  On  the  first  blush  of  the  matter  it 
is  self-evident  that  there  must  be  purity 
of  intention  in  the  design.  If  a  man  sete 
out  with  the  purpose  of  building  a  bam, 
it  must  not  be  a  Swiss  villa  or  a  Chinese 

J'oss-bouse  that  he  plans — ^it  must  be  a 
tarn  pure  and  simple.  The  practical 
error  takes  its  rise  in  the  false  notion  that 
certain  objects  are  more  respectable  and 
pleasing  than  others,  and,  falling  into  the 
vicious  practice  of  flattery,  the  architect 
deems  it  more  complimentary  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  client  or  considerate  to  public 
taste  to  make  his  bam  look  like  something 
very  charming,  light,  and  graceful  Now, 
truth  would  forbid  all  such  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact,  and  would  interdict  all 
meretricious  ornament.  It  would  require 
a  grandeur,  and  a  style  and  degree  of 
ornamentation,  befitting  the  nature  of  the 
boildiog  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied,  but  it  would  not  allow  the 
enrichment  of  a  plain  mass  with  a  view  to 
raise  it  to  the  pitch  of  beauty  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  a  building  of  more  elabo- 
rate figure.  This  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  designers  of  the  best  and  purest 
epochs  in  the  histoi-y  of  art  acted.  The 
works  which  have  been  preserved  for  us 
from  the  thirteenth  century  are  eminently 
trult^ul  in  their  intention.  They  tell  the 
story  of  their  use  without  disguise  or 
prevarication.  They  do  not  seek  to  ap- 
pear more  noble  or  higher  in  the  scale  of 
beauty  than  they  are  placed  as  respects 
the  arrangement,  configuration,  and  bal- 
ance of  th.9  masses  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  ornament  is  never  ex- 
cessive, it  never  belongs  to  a  class  of 
building  more  elevated  or  elaborate  than 
that  to  which  it  ia  appUed;  it  never  sug- 
gestB  the  idea  that  the  designer  aimed 
to  make  his  work  look  enriched  or  beau- 
tified. Simplicity  and  truth  are  char- 
iMjteristics  of  a  style  which  all  accept  as 


thoroughly  honest  and  pre-eminently  re- 
spectable. 

The  error  into  which  the  Gothic  re- 
vivalists have  fallen  is  that  they  have  at- 
tempted to  produce  the  form  of  mediaeval 
work  but  neglected  the  spirit.  Now  it 
must  be  evident  that  much  of  the  archi- 
tecture which  we  admire  in  its  place, 
amid  the  associations  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  would  be  anachronic,  however 
skilfully  reproduced  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  we  want  is  a  revival  of 
the  old  spirit  of  manly  outspoken  honesty 
and  the  love  of  truth  which  animated  the 
old  art-architects.  Special  developments 
of  art  are  inseparably  connected  with 
conditions  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. We  cannot  live,  and  dress,  or 
build  as  they  did  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  we  can  subject  our- 
selves to  the  same  pure  and  simple  in- 
fluences of  truth  which  swayed  their 
minds. 


MANAGLMENT  OF  SMALL  TUBULAB  BOILERS. 

Under  the  head  of  majiagement  of 
portable  engine  boilers,  a  correspond- 
ent of  "  The  Engineer  "  gives  some  use- 
ful information  on  this  subject.  The 
boilers  referred  to  are  of  the  locomotive 
type.  The  cylinders  are  usually  at  the 
^-e-box  end,  and  the  exhaust  pipe  passes 
inside  or  outside  the  bairel  to  the  blast 
nozzle.  The  feed-water  enters  the  boiler 
in  some  cases  through  the  tube  plate  of  the 
barrel,  but  more  generally  through  the 
underside  of  the  barrel  near  its  front  end. 

For  washing  out  the  boiler  there  are 
generally  7  mud  holes,  1  at  each  comer 
round  the  bottom  of  the  fire-box,  and  1 
at  the  bottom  of   the  smoke-box  tube 

Elate;  the  number  and  position  of  these 
oles  are  very  inadequate  to  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  boiler  from  the  dirt  and 
impurities  which  enter  with  the  feed- 
water,  and  which,  if  not  constantly  and 
easily  removed,  soon  fill  it  with  incrusta- 
tion; the  parts  that  suffer  most  from  this 
great  enemy  to  all  boilers  are  the  water 
spaces  and  stays  around  the  fire-box,  and 
among  the  tubes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  feed-pump,  the  greatest  amount  of 
incrustation  being  formed  in  the  front 
water  space  of  the  fire-box  where  no  mud 
holes  exist  To  remove  the  deposit  from 
this  space,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  a  mud 
hole  in  the  outer  plate  at  a  short  distance 
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below  the  tabes,  and  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  plate  as  practicable;  by  this  means 
th<9  dirt  which  drops  down  from  the  tubes 
is  easily  removed.  One  or  two  additional 
mud  holes  arranged  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion round  the  fire-box  shell,  would  also 
prove  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the 
st^s  free  from  corrosion. 

in.  the  neighborhood  of  the  feed-pump, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  orifice  in 
the  boiler,  incrustation  is  rapidly  formed 
among  the  tubes;  so  much  so,  that  the 
spaces  between  them,  and  even  the  feed 
orifice  itself,  become  sometimes  com- 
pletely choked  with  dirt.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  water  delivered  by  the 
pump  not  having  free  admission  to  the 
boiler,  causes  shortness  of  water  and  con- 
stant breakage  of  the  working  gear.  For 
cleaning  this  part  of  the  boiler,  a  plan  I 
have  generally  adopted  with  success  is  to 
fix  a  2-inch  gun-metal  plug  at  the  side  of 
the  smoke-box  tube  plate  and  clear  of 
the  tubes,  directly  in  a  line  with  the  feed 
orifice;  b^  occasionally  removing  this 
plog  and  introducing  a  rod,  the  incrusta- 
tion which  forms  round  the  feed  orifice 
is  broken  up  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  whence  it  is  removed  through 
the  existing  mud  hole.  It  is  also  well  to 
fix  a  half-mch  plug  in  the  side  of  the 
feed-piunp  valve  box,  immediately  oppo- 
sito  the  delivery  orifice  in  the  side  of  the 
boiler.  A  rod  introduced  through  this 
hole  will  always  keep  the  delivery  pipe 
free  from  corrosion.  To  still  farther  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  dirt,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  draw  a  few  tubes 
periodically— say,  half-a-dozen  on  the 
feed  side;  by  this  means  the  incrustation 
formed  among  them  can  be  quickly  and 
completely  removed.  A  good  boiler- 
maker  vnjl  draw  these  tiibes  without 
damaging  them,  and  they  can  then  be 
put  in  again;  but  even  if  1  or  2  of  them 
fail  and  require  renewing,  the  expense  of 
the  new  tubes  is  soon  saved  by  a  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  consequent 
upon  a  clean  barreL  I  have  generally 
found  it  to  be  further  advisable  at  the 
end  of  12  months,  if  the  boiler  has 
been  pretty  regularly  worked  during  the 
time,  to  draw  all  the  tubes,  and  by  send- 
ing a  boy  through  the  manhole  into  the 
boiler,  <£e  water  spaces  and  barrel  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  tubes,  which 
become  coated  with  a  hard  scale,  can  be 
scraped,  and  renewed  where  damaged  or 


burnt  At  the  same  time  all  leaky  stays 
round  the  fire-box  should  be  drilled  out 
and  replaced  by  stays  of  S.  C.  iron. 

The  expense  of  these  operations  is 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
efiicienc^  and  durability  of  the  boiler. 

The  joints  about  a  portable  engine 
boiler  next  demand  attention.  These 
are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. In  cases  where  the  exhaust  pipe 
passes  through  the  boiler,  the  flange 
joints  in  connection  with  the  cylinder 
eduction  ports  in  the  top  plate  of  steam 
chest  are  continually  railing,  and  the 
steam  entering  the  leak  causes  a  continual 
blast  through  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  a  great 
loss  of  steam.  In  breaking  and  making 
these  j'oints  afresh,  the  screws  which  secure 
them,  and  which  are  tapped  into  the  base 
of  cylinders,  break  short  off  inside  the 
boiler;  the  consequence  is  that  the  cylin- 
ders have  to  be  lifted  and  the  screws  re- 
newed, which  is  a  very  expensive  and 
tedious  job.  A  great  improvement  is  to 
substitute  studs  for  screws,  with  nuts  in- 
side the  boiler.  In  some  portables  where 
the  exhaust  pipe  passes  along  the  top 
and  outside  tiie  boiler,  this  leakage  is 
avoided. 

Failure  often  takes  place  in  the  joint  or 
bedding  of  the  cylinders  on  the  boiler, 
the  base  or  flange  of  the  cylinders  not 
being  properly  brought  to  a  true  bearing 
on  the  crown  plate.  This  joint  is  weU 
made  with  wire  gauze,  and  red  and  white 
lead,  but  an  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
joint  is  made  with  iron  borings  and 
Scotch  cement. 

Leakage  is  constantly  taking  place 
among  the  tubes,  and  among  the  bolts 
and  studs  connected  with  the  boiler,  viz. : 
— The  fire-box  bridge  bolts,  the  cylinder 
and  saddle  bolts,  and  the  studs  securing 
the  fire-bar  bearers  to  the  sides  of  box. 
Excessive  leakage  in  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
is  a  sure  sign  of  an  accumulation  of  dirt 
behind  the  tube  plate;  this  dirt  being 
first  removed,  the  tubes  can  be  made 
tight  by  judicious  caulking ;  continual 
caulking,  however,  is  very  injurious  to 
the  tubes  and  plate,  and  whenever  this 
fails,  the  ferule  !^ould  be  withdrawn  and 
replaced  by  one  slightly  larger  in  diame- 
ter. A  good  grummit  for  the  heads  of 
the  fire-box  bridge  bolts  is  made  of  spun 
yam,  with  a  thin  coating  of  Scotch 
cement;  leakage  in  the  saddle  bolts  is 
not  easily  remedied;  being  put  in  from 
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the  inside  of  boiler,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  reaching  them.  The  fire- 
bar bearer  studs  are  not  made  strong 
enough  for  the  weight  they  have  to  carry, 
and  when  leaky  are  very  troublesome; 
the  best  plan  is  to  replace  them  by  larger 
screws  of  S.  C.  iron. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
water-gauge  cocks,  the  blow-out  cock, 
and  safety-valve  fittings,  require  constant 
looking  to,  and  should  be  always  kept 
free  from  corrosion  and  in  good  working 
order. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upon 
engineers  in  charge  of  steam-boilers,  uiat 
the  great  desiderata  for  their  safe  and 
economical  working  are  : — careful  engine- 
men,  good  and  constant  supply  of  pure 
water,  entire  freedom  from  dirt  and  cor- 
rosion, and  tightness  in  every  part;  by  a 
proper  and  systematic  attention  to  these 
points  a  boiler  can  always  be  kept  effi- 
cient and  safe  from  accident,  and  will  last 
for  years. 


PAiNTiHO  Zmc.  — A  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  causing  oil  colors  to 
adhere  to  sheet  zinc.  Boettger  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  a  mordant,  so 
to  q>eak,  of  the  following  composition  : — 
One  pai-t  of  chloride  of  copper,  1  of 
nitrate  of  copper,  and  1  of  sal-am- 
moniac, are  to  be  dissolved  in  64  parts 
of  water,  to  which  solution  is  to  be 
added  1  part  of  commercial  hydrochlo- 
ric acid^  The  sheets  of  zinc  are  to  be 
■brushed  over  with  this  liquid,  which  gives 
them  a  deep  black  color;  in  the  course  of 
from  12  to  24  hours  they  become  dry, 
and  to  their  now  dirty  gray  surface 
a  coat  of  any  oil  color  will  firmly 
adhere.  Some  sheets  of  zinc  prepared 
in  this  way,  and  afterwards  painted,  have 
been  found  to  entirely  withstand  all  the 
atmospheric  changes  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

CEKKKT  FOB  StEAM  AMD  GaS  PiPES. 
The  following  directions  are  given  for 
making  cement  ii^permeable  by  air  and 
steam,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
in  use  for  steam  and  gas  pipes : — Six  parts 
of  finely-powdered  graphite,  3  parts  of 
slaked  lime,  and  8  parts  of  sulphate,  are 
mixed  with  7  parts  of  boiled  oiL  The 
mass  most  be  well  kneaded  oatil  the  mix- 
tore  is  perfect 


NEW  THEOBT  OF  PDDDLING. 

THE  AGENCY  OV  CABBONIC  ACID  OAS. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bennett,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  has  taken  a  patent  for  the  use  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  Bessemer  converter 
— a  process  about  to  be  tested  in  Sheffield, 
we  understand — ^writes  at  length  to  the 
"Iron  Age"  (Dec.  3)  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject After  quoting  Dr.  Percy's  theory 
of  puddling,  which  has  been  the  received 
theory  of  all  writers  from  Kane  in  1835  to 
Fairbaim  in  1865,  he  objects  to  it  in  de- 
tail, and  states  his  own  views  with  at  least 
considerable  plausibility.  The  following 
are  the  points  in  the  ct^e  : 

The  only  air  that  enters  the  fnmooe 
passes  up  through  the  grate  bars  of  the 
fireplace,  and  is  wholly  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  As  there  is  not  enough 
air  to  consume  all  the  combustible  matter, 
part  of  it  passes  off  as  distilled  gases,  and 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  decompos- 
ed into  carbonic  oxide  gas;  in  both  cases 
not  giving  out  their  value,  and  so  causing 
waste  of  fuel  and  loss  of  heat  and  time. 
The  writer  built  a  puddling  furnace  which 
is  now  in  successful  operation,  into  which 
is  drawn,  immediately  beyond  the  fire 
bridge,  a  quantity  of  hot  air  equal  to  one- 
third  of  what  passes  through  the  grate 
bars.  This  scarcely  suffices  to  bum  all 
the  combustible  matters.  In  the  Silesian 
gas  puddling  furnaces  the  supply  of  air  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  combustible 
gases.  So  also  in  the  Siemens'  furnace. 
But  if  free  oxygen  did  pass  over  with  the 
unconsumed  combustible  gases,  and  would 
combine  with  carbonic  acid  sooner  than 
with  iron,  how  much  rather  would  it  prefer 
the  gaseous  carboniferous  matters  amongst 
which  it  is  infused,  to  the  partially  liquid 
iron  on  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  against  the 
surface  only  of  which  it  could  impinge. 
Therefore,  there  is,  practically,  no  free 
oxygen  influencing  the  action  in  the  pud- 
dlmg  furnace. 

With  regard  to  the  blue  flames  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  issuing  from  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  produced  by  the 
reaction  between  the  carbon  of  the  pij»- 
iron  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxidized  com- 
pounds of  pig-iron,  as  Dr.  Percy  states — 
these  blue  flames  of  carbonic  oxide  gaa 
most  have  some  other  origin,  inasmuch 
OS  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnace  cinder  is  increased  at  each  opera- 
tion, and  not  decreased,  as  would  be  the 
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ease  if  Dr.  Percy  were  correct;  also  it  is 
unknown  in  chemical  reactions  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  can  be  re- 
moved by  carbon.  Nor  will  oxygen  com- 
bine with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide 
gas  so  that  it  can  be  exhibited,  for  al- 
though carbon  does  undoubtedly  unite 
with  its  equivalent  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  in  the  first  instance,  when 
they  come  together  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature, yet  such  is  the  affinity  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  for  oxygen,  that  at  the 
moment  of  ite  formation,  it  combines  with 
it  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas — or,  in 
other  words,  if  1  atom  of  oxygen  was 
present  with  1  or  more  atoms  of  carbon 
at  the  proper  temperature,  carbonic  acid 
gas  would  be  produced  and  might  be  ex- 
hibited, but  if  2  atoms  of  oxygen  and  1  or 
more  atoms  of  carbon  were  present,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  alone  would  be  produced 
and  exhibited;  therefore,  practically, 
oxygen  burning  with  carbon  would  pro- 
duce only  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  not  the 
well-known  blue  flames  of  carbonic  oxide 
gas  as  exhibited  in  the  puddling  furnace 
of  the  iron  works,  or  the  black  ash  fur- 
nace of  the  alkali  worka  Therefore,  says 
the  author,  the  process  of  eliminating 
carbon  from  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace 
is  not  assisted  by  the  oxygen  of  any  part 
of  the  cinder,  or  of  the  oxidized  com- 
pounds of  iron  added  during  the  process. 

Mr.  Bennett's  theory  is  as  follows:  On 
ttie  bed  of  the  puddling  furnace  we  have 
molten  pig-iron,  consisting  of  iron,  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese, 
aluminum,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  play- 
ed over,  surrounded,  and  permeated  with 
hot  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
permeates  the  liquid  pig-iron  may  be 
looked  upon  as  liquid,  thus  allowing  free 
play  for  chemical  affinities  to  display 
themselves  as  readily  as  they  do  when 
different  salts  of  hydrogen  are  dissolved 
in  water  and  commixed.  In  the  order  of 
their  affinity,  the  silicon  and  carbonic 
acid  first  combine,  depositing  carbon  in 
the  molten  pig-iron,  while  the  silicic  acid 
is  evolved  as  a  gas  in  part  and  deposited 
in  the  liquid  cinder  in  part.  Co2x=Cx2 
SL  O.  While  this  operation  is  going  on 
Chere  is  an  increase  of  carbon  in  the  molt- 
en pig-iron  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Calvert  and  Johnson  and  M.  Lan. 

The  carbonic  acid  next  combines  with 
the  cai-bon  forming  carbonic  oxide,  which 


is  evolved  as  a  gas.  Co  2  xC=2  Co.  The 
carbonic  acid  next  combines  with  the  sul- 
phur, depositing  carbon  and  evolving  sul- 
phurous acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
in  most  part  retained  in  the  liquid  cinder 
as  sulphate.  The  carbonic  acid  next 
combines  with  the  phosphorus,  deposit- 
ing carbon  and  evolving  phosphorus 
and  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  in  most 
part  retained  in  the  liquid  cinder  as  phos- 
phate. The  carbonic  acid  next  combines 
with  the  manganese,  depositing  carbon 
and  evolving  manganous  acid,  which  is  in 
most  part  retained  in  the  liquid  cinder  as 
protoxide.  The  minor  impurities  of  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  aluminum,  etc.,  are  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner. 

That  this  is  substantially  the  order  in 
which  these  impurities  are  removed  may 
be  shown  in  the  action  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace, where,  when  these  are  the  impurities 
of  the  iron  ore  smelted,  if  the  manganese 
is  deposited  in  the  slag,  so  are  the  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  while  if  the  man- 
ganese remains  in  the  pig-iron,  so  do  also 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  While 
these  three  last  operations  are  going  on, 
the  carbon  deposited  is  also  acted  upon 
by  the  carbonic  acid  and  evolved  as  car- 
bonic oxide  gas. 

While  all  tiiese  operations  are  going  on, 
the  iron  is  also  acted  upon  by  the  car- 
bonic acid,  carbon  deposited,  and  ferrous 
acid  in  part  evolved  as  a  gas  and  in  part 
deposited  in  the  liquid  cinder  as  protox- 
ide. While  the  action  is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  carbonic  acid  and  the  following 
substances,  viz.,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  both  being  hot,  say 
3,000°  Fahrenheit,  there  is  no  diminution 
of  temperature.  When  the  action  begins 
to  take  place  between  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  iron,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  tem- 
perature manifest,  and  the  iron  begins  to 
be  pasty  and  capable  of  being  agglutinated 
together,  and  so  collected  into  balls,  this 
deficiency  of  temperature  being  caused  by 
the  temperature  of  the  carbonic  acid  be- 
ing only  3,000°  Fahrenheit,  whereas  pure 
iron  requires  a  temperature  of  5,000° 
Fahrenheit  to  become  liquid,  and  in  the 
action  of  the  transfer  of  oxygen  from  one 
metal  to  another  there  is  no  heat  made 
apparent;  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat 
lost  by  the  taking  away  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time 
restored  by  its  combination  with  the , 
iron. 
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KEW  EXPLOSIVE  AGENTS. 

Oompned  ft-om  the  "  PaU  Mall  Gazette." 

NiTKo-Gi-TCEKraE. — Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  engineer  and  chemist,  was  the 
first  to  attempt  the  appUcation  of  nitro- 
glycerine as  an  explosive  agent,  although 
it  had  been  known  as  a  chemical  curiosity 
since  1847.  His  original  plan  was  to 
impregnate  gunpowder  with  the  liquid, 
thus  adding  very  considerably  to  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  former.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  nitro-glycerine  that,  al- 
though it  explodes  violently  when  sub- 
mitted to  a  sudden  and  sharp  concussion, 
it  is  flamed  with  difficulty  by  the  simple 
application  of  heat  or  fire,  and  then 
bums  veiy  much  like  any  inflammable, 
non-explosive  liquid.  About  five  years 
ago  IVLr.  Nobel  adopted  the  ingenious 
device  of  accomplishing  the  main  explo- 
sion by  a  small  preliminary  detonation, 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  mining  fuze, 
with  a  small  case  containing  gunpowder, 
.  or  a  metal  cap  containing  detonating 
powder,  attached  to  its  extremity.  Thus 
the  destructive  force  of  nitro-glycerine 
may  be  developed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, no  matter  whether  the  liquid  is 
more  or  less  strongly  confined. 

The  possibility  of  applying  nitro-gly- 
cerine in  its  pure  state  as  an  efficient  ex- 
plosive agent,  in  mining  and  similar 
operations,  having  been  thus  demonstrat- 
ed, Mr.  Nobel  proceeded  to  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  the  material,  and  to 
give  illustrations  in  public  of  its  extra- 
ordinary destructive  powers,  which  have 
been  estimated  at  10  times  as  great  as 
gunpowder. 

The  new  "  blasting  oil "  was  first  used  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  manufactories 
were  established  by  Nobel,  and  subse- 
quently in  other  countries;  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  employment  of  a  liquid 
of  uncertain  stability,  possessed  of  poi- 
sonous properties,  horribly  dangerous  to 
handle,  and  having  the  tendency  to  solidify 
at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
when  the  danger  attending  its  manipu- 
lation becomes  greately  increased.  A 
succession  of  the  most  fearful  disasters 
have  occurred  during  the  transport, 
manufacture,  and  manipulation  of  the 
substance,  the  first  at  Colon,  and  others 
ia  New  York,  Califormxt,  Australia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  also  two  de- 


structive explosions  last  summer  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  Sweden  (at  Nobel's  factory). 
The  employment  of  nitro-glycerine  has 
since  been  prohibited  in  tiie  two  last- 
named  kingdoms,  and  the  very  name  of 
the  substance  is  now  everywhere  most 
properly  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  dread, 
which  any  modification  in  the  properties 
of  this  destructive  Hquid  will  fiul  readily 
to  dispel. 

Dynamite. — These  facts  have  led  Mr. 
Nobel  to  contrive  a  safer  modifica- 
tion of  the  liquid ;  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  "  dynamite,"  a  buff- 
colored  powder,  somewhat  oily  or  ad- 
hesive to  the  touch.  This  material  is  a 
somewhat  crude  nitro-glycerine  prepara- 
tion, and  consists  simply  of  a  silicious 
earth  (or  any  other  inert  powder),  im- 
pregnated with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitro-glycerine.  A  sohd,  inert  substance 
is  thus  made  the  vehicle  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  explosive  liquid,  and  the  dis- 
advantages which  specially  attach  to  the 
fluid  character  of  nitro-glycerine  are  set 
aside.  But  although  nitro-glycerine  in 
this  form  is  safer  to.  transport,  and  is  ap- 
plicable with  more  ease  and  certainty  as 
a  blasting  agent  than  the  hquid,  its  inju- 
rious influence  upon  the  health  of  those 
employing  it,  and  the  possibihty  of  its 
undergoing  changes  which  may  result  in 
spontaneous  explosion,  are  not  overcome. 
Moreover,  the  physical  character  of  dyna- 
mite renders  it  less  convenient  to  handle 
than  gunpowder  and  other  sohd  explo- 
sives; and  it  is  obviously  less  powerful 
than  the  undiluted  hquid.  Like  nitro- 
glycerine in  the  pure  state,  dynamite  will 
not  explode  upon  simple  appUcation  of  a 
red-hot  iron  or  flame,  but  if  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  a  detonation  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it,  the  violently  destructive 
results  obtained  with  the  hquid  are  de- 
veloped in  proportion  by  the  solid." 

Nytho-Glycerink  and  Gun-Cotton. — 
Another  preparation  of  this  substance  has 
lately  been  produced  by  Mr.  Abel,  Chem- 
ist to  the  War  Department,  and  made  the 
subject  of  some  interesting  experiments 
at  Chatham  and  Woolwich.  It  is  pro- 
duced either  in  the  form  of  hard  granules, 
or  of  discs  or  pellets  of  compressed  gun- 
cotton,  contaming  about  three-fourths 
their  weight  of  nitro-glycerine.  The  ni- 
tro-glycerine is  thus  held  absorbed  with- 
in a  porous,  sohd  substance,  which  ie  it- 
self endowed  with  strong  explosive  prop- 
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erties.  All  contact  of  the  nitro-glycerine 
-with  the  air,  and  with  those  handling  this 
preparation,  is  prevented  by  a  hard  im- 
pervious coating  with  which  the  grains  or 
discs  are  provided.  This  material  wonld 
therefore  appear  to  be  decidedly  safer  and 
more  convenient  to  handle,  transport,  and 
preserve,  besides  being  more  powerful  as 
an  explosive  than  dynamite.  If  lighted 
in  open  air  it  simply  bums,  without  any 
explosive  effect;  but  when  confined  it  does 
not,  like  dynamite  or  the  liquid  nitro- 
glycerine, require  a  detonating  fuse  for 
the  development  of  its  explosive  power, 
though  its  violent  explosion,  even  in  open 
air,  may  be  brought  about  in  that  way, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sub- 
stances. 

Impbovbd  Gum-Cottoh. — ^Unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  nitro-glycerine,  a  new 
and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  gun-cotton,  recently  made  at  Wool- 
wich, renders  it  very  doubtful  whether 
the  explosive  liqtud,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  be  presented,  is  likely  to  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  that  materiaL 
It  has  been  found  that  the  explosive  force 
of  gun-cotton  may,  like  that  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine, be  developed  by  the  exposure  of 
the  substance  to  the  sudden  concussion 
produced  by  a  detonation ;  and  that  if 
exploded  by  that  agency,  the  suddenness 
and  consequent  violence  of  its  action 
greatly  exceed  that  of  its  explosion  by 
means  of  a  highly  heated  body  of  flame. 
This  is  a  most  important  discovery,  and 
one  which  invests  gun-cotton  with  totally 
sew  and  valuable  characteristics. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  been  al- 
ready obtained  with  this  new  mode  of  ex- 
ploding gun-cotton.  Large  blocks  of 
granite  and  iron  plates  of  some  thickness 
have  been  shattered  by  exploding  small 
charges  of  gun-cotton,  which  simply  rest- 
ed upon  their  upper  surfaces.  Long 
charges  or  trains  of  gun-cotton,  simply 
placed  upon  the  ground  against  stockades 
of  great  strength,  and  wholly  unconfined, 
have  been  exploded  by  means  of  detonat- 
ing fuses  placed  at  the  centre  or  at  one 
end  of  the  train,  and  produced  uniformly 
destructive  effects  throughout  their  entire 
length,  the  results  corresponding  to 
those  produced  by  eight  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  gunpowder  when  applied  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditiona  Min- 
ing and  quarrying  operations  with  gun- 
ootton  applied  in  the  new  manner,  have 


furnished  results  quite  equal  to  those  ob- 
tained with  nitro-glycerine,  and  have 
proved  condnsively  that  if  gun-cotton  is 
exploded  by  detonation  it  is  unnecessary 
to  confine  the  charge  in  the  blast-hole 
by  the  process  of  hard-tamping,  as  the 
explosion  of  the  entire  charge  takes  place 
too  suddenly  for  its  effects  to  be  appre- 
ciably diminished  by  the  line  of  escape 
presented  by  the  blast-hole.  Thus,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  operations  con- 
nected with  mining  may  be  dispensed 
with  when  gun-cotton  fired  by  the  new 
f^stem  is  employed. 

It  will  readily  be  observed  that  this  dis- 
covery, which  we  believe  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Abel  and  Brown,  of  the  War  Office  Chem- 
ical Establishment,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  most  important  results.  It 
has  been  said,  and  said  justly,  that  if  you 
want  gun-cotton  to  exert  itself  you  must 
coax  it  into  the  belief  that  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do.  You  must  give  it  bonds  to 
break  and  physical  obstacles  to  overcome, 
with  no  outlet  or  possibility  of  escape.  • 
But  now,  gun-cotton  will  exert  itself,  and 
put  forth  more  than  what  was  be- 
Ueved  to  be  its  full  strength,  whether  it 
sees  any  work  to  do  or  not  This  discovery, 
therefore,  con  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the 
universal  adoption  of  gim-cotton  for  min- 
ing purposes,  as  soon  as  its  new  prop- 
erties become  generally  known. 

In  connection  with  possible  military 
applications  the  discovery  is  invaluable. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  what 
agent  should  be  employed  for  the  breach- 
ing of  stockades  and  the  like;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  necessity  for  the  use  of  strong 
confining  envelopes  will  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  employment  of  gun- 
cotton  for  torpedoes  and  all  submarine 
explosive  operations,  besides  greatly  sim- 
plifying mining  and  breaching  operations 
in  the  field.  We  have,  in  fact,  discovered 
several  new  advantages  to  add  to  those 
which  already  had  sufficed  to  recommend 
gun-cotton  as  an  explosive  agent  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others. 


IUAO  NicwToy,  Esq.,  lato  Chief  Enginer-r  in 
the  Navy,  Engineer  of  the  Monitor  dar- 
ing her  first  engagement,  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  all  that  pertains  to 
ships,  steam,  and  naval  affairs,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Gen.  McClellan  in  tbo  com- 
pletion of  the  Stevens  battery. 
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WASTE  Of  WOOD. 


RXnSTICS — THE     BEM£DY — IROK 
CB£TE  STBUCTUBES. 


Ain>     OON- 


From  the  last  report  of  the  TTnited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  it  ap- 
pears that  unless  measure's  are  taken  im- 
mediately to  replace  by  ne^r  plantations 
the  supplies  withdrawn  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  old  forests,  there  will  be  an 
actual  famine  for  wood  in  this  country 
within  the  next  30  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  1850  to  1860  no  less  than  60,- 
000,000  acres  of  new  land  were  brought 
under  cultivation,  of  which  two-fifths 
were  timber  land.  And  in  the  decade 
ending  1870  there  will  be  no  less  than 
100,000,000  acres  so  reclaimed.  In  the 
single  State  of  New  York,  from  1850  to 
i860,  there  were  reclaimed  from  the 
forest  and  brought  into  cultivation  no 
less  than  1,967,433  acres  of  land.  All 
these  acres  will  never  again  be  devoted  to 
timber  growing,  and  still  the  destruction 
goes  on. 

The  great  consumption  of  wood  is  f«Hr 
building,  fuel,  and  railway  sleepers.  The 
value  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  $6,664,045,700,  while  the  value 
of  the  lumber  improvements  was  $3,322,- 
522,000.  All  this  has  been  cut  from  the 
soil,  and  most  of  it  within  30  yeara 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  replace 
it.  The  sleepers  used  on  the  railroads 
of  our  country  from  1850  to  1860  cost 
123,063,957.  More  than  100,000,000  rail- 
way cloepers  are  now  in  use,  and  oa 
these  are  almost  entirely  hard  wood, 
and  last  but  2  to  5  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  annual  supply  for  this  purpose 
is  enormous,  and  increasing  as  fast  as  new 
railroadB  are  built.  In  a  single  year  there 
was  used  for  repairs  of  railroads  and 
railroad  buildings  and  cars  in  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  $38,000,000  worth  of 
wood- 
There  are  no  less  than  477,623  artisans 
in  wood  in  this  country.  If  we  estimate 
the  value  of  their  production  at  the  low 
price  of  $1,000  each  per  annum,  we  have 
the  still  greater  aggregate  of  an  industry 
of  $500,000,000  per  annum  dependent 
solely  on  wood.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fsust 
that  wood  in  all  its  branches  of  mann&c- 
ture  and  use,  pays  more  than  one-half 
the  entire  intemtj  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  less  than  66  trades  depend 
i^n  wood  as  bare  material  for  their  la- 


bor. The  wood  fuel  used  for  locomotives 
in  the  United  States  reached  the  enor- 
mous figure  of  $56,000,000  in  a  single 
year. 

Besides  the  scarcity  and  increased  cost 
of  wood  for  all  these  purposes,  a  more 
serious  loss  is  likely  to  result  to  agricul- 
ture, from  the  greater  severity  of  tiie  cli- 
mate, due  to  the  loss  of  the  forests.  The 
irregularity  and  extremes  of  temperature 
we  now  endure,  were  not  formerly  known. 

These  are  startling  &cts,  and  their  im- 
portance cannot  be  too  quickly  or  too  se- 
riously considered  by  governments,  com- 
munities, engineers,  rarmers — all  men. 
The  people  should  rise  in  self-defence,  as 
in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  Without 
discussing  at  this  time  the  proper  work 
of  Gk>vemment  in  the  matter,  nor  of  farm- 
ers in  replanting  and  sparing  forests  for 
their  individual  protection,  we  would 
urge  engineers,  builders,  and  all  consum- 
ers of  wood  in  great  and  permanent 
structures,  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
cheapen  the  other  and  more  plentiful  ma- 
terials of  nature,  and  more  especially  to 
avoid  the  use  of  periskdbh  viood.  In  the 
majorily  of  cases  the  use  of  wood  costs 
more  in  the  long  run  than  stone,  brick, 
cement,  iron.    Decay  outitins  interest. 

Wooden  railway  bridges  do  not  pay 
anywhere,  and  wooden  sleepers  are  not 
found  to  pay  in  many  countries  where 
this  matenal  is  peculiarly  scarce  and  per- 
ibhable.  Iron  sleepers,  with  a  small 
amount  of  wood  in  pockets,  to  give  the 
necessary  elasticity,  are  really  permanent 
and  safe,  and  would  be  economical  to-day 
on  lines  of  heavy  trafSc  in  our  Eastern 
States.  The  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  roll- 
ing stock  directly  due  to  the  decay  and  the 
catting  and  mashing  of  wooden  sleepers, 
the  cost  of  their  renewal  every  five  years, 
and  the  better  support  and  increased 
bearing  of  the  rail  obtainable  with  iron, 
are  all  sound  and  weighty  argiimenta  in 
its  fitvor.  Because  simple  stone  blocks 
were  found  too  rigid,  the  idea  of  stone 
permanent  way  seems  to  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. But  where  stone  is  plentiful  and 
easily  wrought,  the  placing  of  wooden 
pockets  in  large  blocks  of  it  would  cost 
little  more  than  wooden  sleepers,  and  be 
sufficiently  elastic. 

Excepting  only  wooden  shipboilding, 
the  most  unreasonable  and  not  the  least 
extensive  use  of  wood  is  in  the  floors  of 
great  atons  and  brick  city  houses.    Frob* 
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ably  three-quarters  of  the  very  first  class 
and  most  costly  buildings  erecting  in  our 
cities,  have  wooden  floors.  The  first  cost 
of  iron  is  certainly  a  great  temptation  to 
avoid  it;  but  higher  rates  of  insurance 
and  inevitable  destruction  by  fire  at  some 
time,  vrill  eat  up  the  saving.  If  lyood  and 
iron  were  of  equal  price,  the  permanence 
of  the  latter  should  warrant  its  adoption 
in  all  the  better  class  of  buildinga  There 
is  some  reason  and  hope  in  legislation  on 
this  subject.  When  a  man's  wooden- 
floored  warehouse  is  gutted  by  fire,  the 
verdict  is,  "  served  him  right."  But 
when  this  conflagration  lights  the  ware- 
houses of  his  neighbors,  they  have  a 
rightful  and  should  have  a  legal  claim 
against  him.  For  farm  buildings  and 
country  houses  brick  should  be  more  gen- 
erally adopted  as  an  economical  measure; 
the  repeated  painting  and  inevitable  decay 
and  reconstiiiction  of  wood  cost  more  in 
the  end.  Concrete  is  getting  into  larger 
use,  especially  abroad;  it  is  cheap  and 
permanent.  This  subject  will  be  more 
folly  referred  to  in  another  article. 

What  engineers  and  builders  have  to 
do  is  to  chmpen  brick,  concrete,  artificial 
stone,  iron,  and  the  modes  of  moulding 
them  into  houses  and  structures.  The 
wood  question  is  so  positively  alarming, 
that  a  great  demand — a  rush — is  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  new  direction,  and  every 
improvement  will  be  gladly  and  widely 
welcomed.  We  know  of  no  business 
likely  to  be  more  remunerative  than  the 
production  of  a  cheap  mineral  building 
material,  on  a  large  scale. 

As  to  wood  fael,  the  grand  consumption 
of  locomotives  and  steamers  is  already 
much  abridged.  The  charcoal  furnace  is 
a  great  desfo'oyer  of  forests,  and  we  look 
to  the  improvement  in  coal  furnaces — 
high  and  large  stacks,  better  hot  blast, 
better  fluxing,  and  the  purification  of  ores 
and  of  irons  in  subsequent  treatment — ^to 
lessen  the  necessity  and  the  demand  for 
charcoal-iron. 

It  is  singularly  fortunate  that  the  ma- 
terial we  want  so  much  to  preserve,  is  the 
material  we  ought  so  httleto  use.  Wood 
in  heavy  and  exposed  structures,  and  es- 
pecially when  subjected  to  wear,  is  ut- 


only  unreliable,  but  so  yielding  as  to  de- 
crease the  service  and  durability  of  sur- 
rounding parts.  If  this  is  not  enough, 
the  injury  to  agriculture  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  should  be  enough  to  war- 
rant every  public  and  private  effort  to 
preserve  them.*  The  cultivated  taste  of 
the  times  has  found  nothing  more  suit- 
able for  furniture  and  decoration  than 
the  natural  woods,  and  whatever  of  this 
material  can  be  spared  from  the  hill  sides 
can  "be  advantageously  employed  for 
these  and  similar  purposes. 

In  the  West  this  subject  is  better  im- 
derstood  than  among  us,  and  laws  have 
already  been  passed  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  other  States,  looking  to  the 
growth  of  foreste,  such  as  the  exemption 
of  made  and  natural  wood  growths  from 
taxes.  And  the  timber  nurseries  of  the 
West  are  already  vast  in  extent.  In  some 
parte  the  first  thing  the  farmer  does  is  to 
plant  the  fast-growing  cotton  wood,  and 
the  next  is  to  plant  better  wood  to  take 
ite  place.  In  the  East,  where  timber  has 
been  more  plentiful,  and  is  soon  to  1>e 
more  scarce  than  in  the  West  even,  and 
where  more  durable  building  mstorials 
are  more  cheaply  produced  and  more 
needed,  the  subject  has  not  received 
proper  attention. 


Hem  TO  Lay  out  a  Cmr. — The  "New 
York  Times "  argues  that  the  right- 
angular  plan  has  turned  out  as  incon- 
venient as  the  cow-path  system,  and 
advocates  for  situations  like  New  Tork, 
a  main  longitudinal  avenue  of  great 
width,  with  rectangular  and  diagonal 
streets  leading  from  it.  There  should 
certainly  be  some  other  means  of  getting 
from  comer  to  comer  of  a  series  of 
square  blocks,  than  going  round  the 
town  or  "playing  a  game  of  checkers" 
through  its  centre.  Diagonal  streets  may 
yet  have  to  be  cut  through  our  right- 
angled  citie&  Baron  Haussman  has 
spent  375  millions  in  altering  the  map  of 
Paris,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 


■powEB    Looms  were    first    constmcted 
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COMPRESSED  SUCK  COAL. 

Mr.  Wartngton  W.  Smyth's  raport  oo  th»  art  of  mlnlnc  and 
meuUargy  at  tine  Paris  KxUbtllOD. 

"Within  the  last  few  years,  careful  ex- 
periments, conducted  by  the  admiaistra- 
tion,  have  proved,  what  was  long  doubted, 
that  France  possesses  c&als  ezcellentlj 
adapted  for  sea  service;  and  for  some 
time  past  no  other  than  French  coal  has 
been  used  in  the  Imperial  navy.  But  for 
those  purposes  the  fossil  fuels  fron^  dif- 
ferent localities  have  to  be  judiciously 
selected  and  mingled  in  certain  propor- 
tions. Taking  the  coal  as  a  whole,  it  is 
noticeable  that  it  makes  much  more 
small  and  dust  than  our  own,  and  is  more 
frequently  apt  to  be  "dirty"  or  mixed 
with  shale  and  clay.  It  hence  results,  that 
the  French  coalmasters  have  been  driven 
to  pay  a  special  attention  to  methods  of 
cleaning  their  produce  and  utilizing  the 
"  slack,"  menu,  or  small  coal.  At  the  great 
Exhibition  in  1851,  Berard's  coal-washing 
machine  came  before  us  as  a  novelty, 
although  it  was  only  in  certain  details 
that  it  could  rightly  be  so  considered;  and, 
besides  several  contrivances  for  that  pur- 
pose introduced  more  recently,  a  great 
variety  of  ingenious  apparatus  has  been 
brought  into  use  for  making  "patent 
fuel,"  agglomeres — ^that  is,  for  pressing  the 
small  coal  into  cakes  of  various  forms 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  amount  of  some 
binding  material.  These  briqueUea  are 
highly  reported  upon  for  naval  use;  in 
their  carriage  to  the  ports  there  is  a  loss 
of  only  1  per  cent.,  against  from  6  to  10 
per  cent  on  lump  coal;  and  when  stored 
abroad  they  are  found  after  two  years' 
exposure  scarcely  at  all  injured,  whilst 
ordinary  coal  woidd  have  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  Moreover,  they 
are  free  from  ash,  and  may  be  made  of  a 
mixture  of  flaming  and  of  dry  coal,  or  of 
those  varieties  which  have  a  more  free- 
burning  and  a  more  calorific  property 
respectively,  in  such  a  ratio  as  to  give 
the  best  effect  in  getting  up  and  main- 
taining steam.  The  late  Exposition 
abounded  with  examples  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  products  of  this  manu- 
facture; and,  although  we  are  not  in 
Great  Britain  without  a  similar  industry, 
attention  may  fairly  be  called  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  tons 
ot  small  coal  and  of  inferior  qualities 
which  we  are  every  year  actually  getting 
rid  of  as  refuse. 


As  early  as  1833,  Messrs.  Marsais  and 
Ferrand  took  out  a  patent  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the 
agglomerated  coal  began  to  be  produced 
in  any  quantity,  and  some  more  years 
elapsed  before  the  machinery  was  so  far 
improved  by  several  different  engineers 
as  to  lead  to  the  present  large  scale  of  the 
manufacture.  The  St  Etienne  Company, 
by  introducing  an  enormous  hydraulic 
pressure,  need  only  to  add  6|  per  cent 
of  pitch  {brai  sec)  to  solidify  l^e  mass. 
The  stack  of  rect^gular  blocks  left  out- 
side the  St  Etienne  shed  in  the  "park," 
throughout  the  heavy  rains  in  April,  gave 
good  testimony  to  the  thorough  compact- 
ness and  durability  which  had  been  thus 
attained. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  makers 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  Messrs.  Bevollier, 
and  of  Mr.  Evrard  and  M.  Dehaynin.  . 

In  this  machine  the  cylinders  are  dis- 
posed as  the  radii  of  a  circle,  in  which 
the  slack,  after  being  heated  by  a  current 
of  steam,  and  mingled  by  very  ingenious 
apparatus  with  the  piteh,  is  pressed  by 
pistons  and  formed  either  into  cylin- 
drical or  hexagonal  blocks  of  convenient 
length.  The  rate  of  production  appears 
to  be  in  practice,  10  tons  per  hour  with 
one  machine,  reqiiiring  an  engine  of 
50-hor8e  power  to  work  it,  and  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  pressure  being  100  atmos- 
pheres. 

The  prices  of  the  St.  Etienne  com- 
pressed fuel  are  high;  the  first  quaUty, 
which  contains  only  2.10  per  cent,  of  ash, 
is  marked  at  28  francs  per  ton;  the 
second,  with  5  per  cent,  at  26  francs; 
whilst  the  best  block  coal  rules  at  from 
19  francs  to  28^  francs,  and  the  small  at 
9J  francs  to  15|  francs.  The  very  small 
proportion  of  gas,  tar,  or  pitehy  matter 
introduced  into  the  mass  at  this  work, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  general 
guide,  since  different  qualities  of  coal 
will  need  some  more  and  some  less  of 
binding  material. 

M.  Felix  Dehaynin,  a  producer  of  no 
less  than  175,000  tons  of  agglomeres  in 
the  year,  exhibited  drawings  of  the 
Evrard  machine  as  modified  by  himself, 
and  employed  at  his  three  works,  in 
which  500  people  are  engaged.  The  com- 
pany called  the  "  Ocean,"  at  Paris,  were 
also  exhibitors  of  drawings  and  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  known 
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bj  the  name  of  its  inyentor,  M.  Maze- 
Ime. 

As  an  adjunct  in  these  operations,  an 
ingenious  machine  by  Hanrez  &  Co. 
may  be  noticed.  It  is  constructed  for  the 
dying  of  small  washed  coal  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  screw  within  a  revolving  per- 
forated cylinder,  and  is  stated  to  d^  five 
tons  per  hour. 

We  could  wish  that  coalworkers,  min- 
eral landowners,  and  capitalists,  would 
note  these  various  indications  of  what  is 
now  becoming  in  France  an  important 
trade.  Without  being  unmindful  that 
several  companies  have  been  established 
in  South  Wales  and  elsewhere  for  a 
similar  manufacture,  we  cannot  but  be 
conscious  that  their  action  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  set-off  against  the  wholesale 
waste  of  slack  that  takes  place  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  only  that  the  small 
coal  cut  and  broken  from  the  salable 
part  of  seams  is,  in  most  of  our  districts, 
thrown  into  goaf  and  gob  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons,  but  those  proportions 
of  beds,  often  some  feet  in  thickness, 
which  are  intermixed  with  stone  or  sul- 
phur, or  which  make  a  larger  than  usual 
proportion  of  slack,  are  at  once  rejected 
as  useless,  and  acres  of  such  coal  are 
abandoned  to  be  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  broken  roof  and  heaving  floor,  al- 
though of  no  worse  quality  uum  would 
be  turned  to  advantage  in  many  a  French 
colliery.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  hard 
competition  of  the  times,  to  blame  in- 
dividuals for  this  sin  against  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  Nature's  gifts;  but  it  is  a 
discredit  to  the  country  at  large,  and  will, 
among  our  descendants,  entail  many  on 
anathema  on  the  selfish  stupidity  of  their 
forefathers.   American  miners  taike  notice. 


EiACTBo-PLATiNa  iTou  with  copper  and 
brass  is  successfolly  carried  on  in 
France,  in  the  following  simple  manner : 
— ^The  iron  object  is  coated  with  a  varnish 
of  resin,  dissolved  in  benzine.  This  is 
then  coated  with  plumbago,  and  the  cop- 
per deposited  as  usuaL  By  this  means 
tiie  peeling  off  of  the  thin  layer  of  copper 
is  obviated 


THE  DfSriTUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBS. 

mSTOBT  OF  THE  SOCIETY — ITS  KEW  HODSS  II 

LONDON. 

OmnpUed  fh>in  ■■  Engtnearlng." 

FoEMEE  Societies. — Although  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  was  founded  in  1754^  the 
English  engineers  had  no  representative 
body,  no  arranged  and  adequate  means 
for  the  communication  of  ideas,  till  much 
later.  In  1768  Smeaton  and  a  few  friends 
formfed  a  more  or  less  convivial  engineer- 
ing club  which  met  at  the  Queen's  Head 
Tavern  in  Holbom,  and  lasted  some  20 
years,  but  left  no  professional  reoorda 
In  1792  Smeaton  was  about  to  reorganize 
the  society  in  a  "better  and  more  re- 
spectable form,"  but  his  death  prevented. 
His  friends,  however,  did  reorganize  it, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  fortnightly 
meetings  on  April  15, 1793,  at  the  Chrown 
and  Anchor  in  the  Strand ;  there  was 
better  order,  but  not  less  eatinp^  and 
drinking.  The  "Smeatonian  Society  of 
Oivil  Engineers"  still  exists,  and  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern  dui'ing  Parliamentary  sessions, 
but  its  pith  and  sap  have  been  absorbed 
by  its  single  vigorous  branch,  the  "  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers." 

HiSTORT   OF    THE   INSTITUTION. In    1817 

William  Maudslay,  Henry  B.  Palmer, 
Joshua  Field,  James  Jones,  Joshua  Col- 
Unge,  and  James  AshweU,  formed  a  so- 
ciety and  drew  up  rules  which  are  still 
maintained  with  some  modification.  In 
1821,  Thomas  Telford,  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  a  society,  and  foreseeing  how 
it  might  extend  in  professional  influence 
and  power  if  well  managed,  accepted  the 
presidency.  In  his  inaugural  he  said  that 
the  institution  had  arisen  from  the  wants 
of  society,  and  being  the  result  of  its  pres- 
ent state  promises  to  be  both  useful  and 
lasting.  Under  the  able  guidance  and 
powerful  influence  of  Telford  the  society 
grew  and  prospered.  Its  meetings  were 
held  at  No.  1  Cannon  Eow,  Westminster, 
till  1839,  when  it  erected  its  present 
offices.  No.  25  Great  George  Street.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1828,  it  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  and  was  incorporated  under  th« 
title  of  the   "Institution  of   Civil    En- 
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"Walker,  rotained  the  chair  for  10  years, 
and  Sir  John  Bennie  remained  in  office  3 
years.  The  term  of  presidentship  is  now 
2  years,  and  since  Bennie,  11  members 
hare  filled  the  chair.  At  the  present  time 
the  institntion  has  1,689  members,  of  whom 
16  are  "honorary,"  641  "members,"  909 
•*  associates,"  and  123  "  students." 

New  BciiDnjci — Cost. — The  insufficient 
accommodation  of  the  old  house  led  to 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  site  and  plans  for  a 
larger  building.  An  eligible  site  and 
stmctnre  in  Victoria  Street  would  hare 
cost  £26,000  to  meet  which  the  institu- 
tion had  the  rent  of  the  old  house,  £4,000, 
and  £18,000 available  property;  tbjs  would 
have  entoUed  a  debt  of  £4,000.  The  old 
site,  25  Great  George  Street,  sufficiently 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
property,  was  therefore  obtained  at  a 
yearly  rental  for  99  years  of  £659,  with 
the  privilege  of  purchase  within  10  years 
for  £12,000.  The  cost  of  the  alterations 
and  extensions  of  the  building  was 
£11,650.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wyatt;  the  contractors  Messrs.  Holland 
&  Hannem. 

Main  Featukes  —  Boous.  —  The  main 
feature  of  the  new  design  was  the  con- 
struction of  an  ample  meeting  room  in 
place  of  the  old  cramped  and  awkward 
theatre  44  feet  9  in<me8  by  24  feet  8 
inches;  the  improvement  of  the  library, 
and  some  means  to  avoid  the  undue  crush 
of  the  annual  conversazione.  At  the  same 
time,  the  old  facade  and  entrance  were  to 
remain.  The  original  plans  (see  "En- 
gineering," voL  V.)  were  reconsidered, 
and  the  present  building  is  as  follows: 

On  the  left  of  the  main  hall  is  the 
secretary's  room  24  by  17  feet,  and  a 
clerk's  office  17  feet  7  inches  by  15  feet. 
'  The  two  are  separated  by  a  glazed  parti- 
tion which  can  be  removed  upon  occa- 
sion. At  the  end  of  the  main  hall,  which 
is  paved  with  tesselated  marble,  an  arch- 
way tmder  the  main  staircase,  decorated 
witti  bronze  gas  standards  and  statuary, 
leads  to  the  lobby  leading  to  the  council 
room,  21  feet  6  inches  by  31  feet  10  inches, 
on  the  left,  and  the  members  reading 
and  writing  room,  40  feet  by  28  feet  4 
inches,  on  the  right,  and  to  the  lava- 
tories. On  Tuesday  evenings  tea  and  cof- 
fee are  served  on  a  removable  coimter  in 
the  reading  room,  and  on  conversazione 
aighta  the  partition  between  the  reading 
and  the  council  rooms  will  be  removed. 


'  making  a  spacious  refreshment  room.  At 
the  back  of  the  council  room  stairs  lead 
I  to  the  kitchen  below,  and  other  staii-s  to 
I  the  rear  of  the  president's  chair  in  the 
I  theatre  above.  In  the  basement,  ap- 
I  preached  by  a  separate  staircase,  is  the 
strong  room,  12^  feet  by  7  feet. 

The  Theatbb. — ^The  main  staircase,  4 
feet  wide,  occupies  a  rectangular  well  18f 
feet  6  inches  by  21  feet,  extending  unbrok- 
en to  the  lantern  above,  48  feet  from  the 
ground  leveL  A  rise  of  about  14  feet  brings 
up  to  the  level  of  the  meeting-room  or  the- 
atre on  which  the  principal  care  of  the 
architect  has  been  expended.  It  has  a 
dear  area  of  60  feet  by  40  feet,  with  a 
height  of  80  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
springing  of  the  dome  by  which  the  room 
is  lighted.  There  are  four  entrances,  the 
doorways  of  which  are  handsomely  exe- 
cuted in  oak  The  principal  entrance 
opens  from  a  6-foot  landing  at  the  head 
of  the  main  stairs,  which  also  extends  to 
the  library.  A  second  access  is  obtained 
on  the  extreme  left,  by  a  gallery,  and  is 
intended  for  the  entry  of  members  who 
arrive  after  the  proceedings  have  com- 
menced. On  the  right  two  more  doors 
open  from  another  gallery. 

The  arrangement  of  ^e  seats  in  the 
theatre  has  been  carefully  devised.  The 
President's  chair  occupies  a  point  oppo- 
site the  space  between  the  central  door- 
ways, and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  a  series 
of  semicircular  platforms  have  been  laid, 
each  tier  from  the  council  table  to  the 
opposite  wall  rising  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  outer  row  is  about  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  objectionable  plan  of 
having  a  clear  avenue  down  the  centre  of 
the  room  to  the  President's  chair,  a  plan 
which  invariably  interrupts  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  by  the  entry  of  late  mem- 
bers, has  been  avoided.  The  circular 
benches,  arranged  upon  the  platform  tiers, 
are  placed  2  feet  7  inches  apart  from  back 
to  back,  so  that  ample  sitting  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  375  people,  which  the 
room  is  calculated  to  hold  without  a  gal- 
lery. There  is  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  the  theatre,  devoted  to  the  use  of  dia- 
grams, etc. 

The  sides  of  the  meeting-room  are 
treated  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters, 
terminating  in  sufficiently  em-icued  can- 
tilevers and  cornices  at  the  ceiling.  The 
bays  left  between  the  pilasters  will  ul- 
timately be  filled  with  the  pictures  be- 
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longing  to  the  Institution.  At  present, 
however,  the  only  decorations  will  con- 
sist of  brackets  carrying  the  busts  which 
adorned  the  old  building.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  marble  bust  of  Telford, 
which  will  fill  a  conspicudus  plaoe  in  the 
library.  Of  the  others,  the  main  ones  will 
be  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory, 
Thomas  Tregold,  Professor  Faraday,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  John  Smeaton,  Watt,  Ron- 
nie, the  Stephensons  (&ther  and  son), 
Maudslay,  the  elder  and  younger  Brunei, 
Locke,  John  Fowler,  Hawkshaw,  Joshua 
Field,  Bryan  Donkin,  G.  P.  Bidder,  and 
RendeL 

LiGHTiHG. — ^Eight  lunettes — 4  on  the 
north  and  4  on  the  south  side  of  the 
meeting  hall — aid  the  light  thrown  by  a 
large  central  dome  19  feet  in  diameter,  en- 
closed in  an  outer  dome,  so  that  the  Ught 
is  passed  through  a  double  medium.  By 
night  the  theatre  is  illuminated  by  3 
sunlights;  the  central  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  dome  has  63  lights,  and  the  2 
Bide  ones  23  lights  each.  Two  grated  open- 
ings are  provided  in  the  ceiling  for  ventila- 
tion. 

Heatixo. — ^Thirteen  grated  openings 
placed  around  the  room  about  15  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  openings  in  the  risers 
under  the  seats,  admit  the  warmed  air 
forced  from  the  basement  at  the  rate  of 
400,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  being  an  allow- 
ance of  800  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  500  peo- 
ple. Fresh  air  is  taken  from  without  and 
carried  along  an  underground  channel 
leading  into  the  basement.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  channel  a  fan,  driven  by  a 
l-horse  gas  engine,  forces  the  air  into  a 
chamber,  where  it  is  warmed  in  winter, 
and  can  be  cooled  in  summer.  The  appara- 
tus employed  for  warming  the  air  consists 
of  a  series  of  hot  water  pipes,  4  inches 
in  diameter,  disposed  in  horizontal  tiers, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  entire  volume  of 
air  used  for  ventilation  must  be  passed 
amongst  the  spaces  between  them  before 
It  leaves  the  chamber.  The  axis  of  the 
fan  used  for  forcing  the  air  into  the  build- 
ing is  situated  parallel  with  that  of  the 
air  channels,  and  it  carries  two  blades 

S laced  at  50°,  the  diameter  being  3  feet 
leans  have  also  been  provided  for  filtei*- 
ing  the  air  before  admitting  it,  and  in 
summer  a  cold  water  spray  will  be  forced 
against  a  fine  wire  gauze  screen  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  to  cool  the  air 
on  its  passage.    Valves  are  placed  in  the 


different  branches  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion, and  an  independent  coil  is  placed  in 
the  hall  to  warm  the  entry  to  the  building. 

LiBKABT. — ^In  the  library,  42  feet  by  28 
feet,  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  old 
building  have  been  thrown  into  one,  and  a 
gaUery  supported  on  brackets,  is  carried 
around  the  room  at  the  old  upper  floor 
level;  this  gallery  is  wide  enougb  to  con- 
tain bookcases  and  leave  space  enough  for 
stools  and  desks  for  readers.  The  hbrary 
is  illuminated  with  two  28-bumer  sunlights, 
and  sufficient  ventilation  is  secured  by 
gratings  in  the  ceDing.  The  top  floor  has 
been  made  into  one  spacious  loft  with  an 
excellent  light  for  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  diagrams. 

Such  is  the  house  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  has  built  and  garnished 
for  itself  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  life. 


THB  Pask  Bank. — ^This  showy,  and  in 
many  respects  splendid  structure,  oc- 
cupying part  of  the  site  of  the  old  museum 
opposite  the  Astor  House,  was  opened  in 
December.  The  facade  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, richly  decorated  in  the  classic  style. 
The  striMng  features  are  the  double  rows 
of  columns  supporting  the  portico,  the 
coUossal  statuary,  and  the  lofty  Mansard 
root  The  central  hall,  12  ft.  wide  by  50 
ft.  long,  leads  to  the  banking-room,  56  by 
90  fi,  and  40  ft  high  at  the  springing  of 
the  glass  and  iron  dome.  The  decoration 
of  the  walls  is  Pompeian,  and  the  effect 
of  the  warm  tints  is  pronounced  very  fine. 
At  the  4  comers  are  4  medallions  rep- 
resenting Art,  Science,  Industry,  and  Jus- 
tice. The  wainscoting  is  5i  ft  deep,  with 
stiles  of  dove-colored  marble,  and  panels 
of  reddish  Tennessee  marble.  The  screen 
is  of  bronze,  with  black  marble  shelves 
and  plate  glass  windowa  The  desks  and 
counters  are  of  mahogfany.  The  safes 
cover  a  space  20  by  7  ft,  and  are  13  ft 
higL  The  room  is  warmed  by  a  steam 
pipe  running  along  the  bases  of  the  inter- 
ned divisions,  and  a  number  of  Gold's 
heaters.  On  3  sides  of  the  room  are 
galleries  8  and  10  ft  in  width;  from  1  of 
them  opens  the  book-room,  50  by  9  ft; 
from  another,  the  directors'  room,  24  by 
17  ft,  decorated  like  the  banking-room, 
and  richly  furnished.  On  the  right  of  the 
main  hall  is  the  bank  parlor,  48  by  20  ft, 
and  17  feet  high.  It  is  velvet  carpeted, 
walnut-root   wainscoted,  Marcott  deco- 
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rated  and  furnished,  and  altogether 
princely.  The  space  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  and  in  the  2d  story  of  the  front 
building,  is  divided  into  spacious  rooms 
for  other  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  safety  deposit  yault  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  is  built  of  granite 
blocks  2  feet  thick,  and  contains  486  safes. 
The  foundations  of  it  form  a  mass  of 
masonry  49  by  24  feet  in  plan,  and  24  feet 
high.  The  front  foundation  wall  of  the 
biulding  is  32  feet  deep  below  the  sidewalk, 
and  from  8  to  1 1  feet  thick.  A3-horsepower 
caloric  engine  in  the  basement  forces  water 
95  feet  high  to  a  3,000  gaL  tank.  The  build- 
ing is  essentially  fire-proof.  The  floors 
are  iron  girders  and  bnck  arches. 

The  building  cost  $700,000  ;  the  lot 
$350,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  R 
Thomas ;  the  builder,  Mr.  Q.  T.  Smith  ; 
the  carpenters,  Messrs.  Smith  &  True. 
The  statuary  is  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Launitz. 


LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  HEAVT  GRADES. 

The  system  of  locomotives  for  the  Mont 
Cenis  lUilway  is  thus  commented  upon 
in  "Engineering."    The  construction  of 
a  railway  over  Mont  Cenis,  to  be  worked 
until  the  completion  of  the  great  tunnel, 
■was  a  work  creditable  in  every  way  to 
llSnglish  enterprise  and  engineering  skill. 
.3nt  we  cannot  the  less  disapprove  of  the 
ibsnrdly  complicated  system  of  locomo- 
:.ive  power  employed  to  work  in  it. 
,    The  gradients  on  this  line  are  1  in  12, 
and  the  gauge  3  feet  7  inches.  Messrs.  Fell 
and  Alexander,  engineers,  have  respective- 
ly reinvented  and  worked  out  the  old 
Vignoles-Ericsson-Sellers  system  of  mid 
raU   and    engines  with   gripping  wheels 
— a  scheme  as  needless  as  a  fifth  wheel  to 
%  coach.     These  engines  have  frequently 
broken  down,  and  it  has  been  sought  to 
throw   the  discredit   upon    the   French 
makers,  MM.  Gouin  who  are  among  the 
very  first  makers  in  France,  whose  work 
— and  they  have  made  nearly  1,000  loco- 
motives — gives  no  trouble  on  other  lines. 
It  is  now  understood  that  a  totally  new 
class   of   enp^es  wUl  be  made  for  the 
Mont  Cenis  line  by  MM.  Cail  &  Co.,  the 
eminent  locomotive  constructors  of  Paris 
and  Iiille.     The  horizontal  wheels  are.  to 
be  CO  mected  by  spur  gearing,  and  so  driven 
by  independent  cylinders;  whereas,  in 
tAe    present  complicated   plan,   the    4 
Vol-  I.— No.  a.-u 


coupled  driving  wheels  and  the  4 
gripping  wheels  are  worked  from  a  single 
pair  of  cylinders.  The  new  engines, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Orampton,  wLU  certainly  be  superior  to 
those  now  on  the  line. 

But  our  authority  concludes  the  grip- 
ping wheels  and  mid  rails  unnecessary,  for 
the  following  reasons  :  Inclines  of  1  in 
18|  had  been  regularly  worked  for  6  years 
on  the  Virginia  Central  Bailway,  the  en- 
gines drawing  from  twice  to  three  times 
their  own  weight  behind  them.  Inclines 
of  1  in  10  had  been  worked  during  the 
winter  of  1852-53  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailway,  the  coupled  engines,  hav- 
ing the  whole  of  their  own  weight  avail- 
able for  adhesion,  drawing  a  load  equal 
to  their  own  weight  behind  them.  At  the 
opening,  too,  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Bailway, 
last  summer,  the  engine  went  up  with  its 
train,  drawing  its  assigned  load  by  the 
adhesion  due  to  its  own  weight,  the 
"gripping  wheels"  not  being  put  in  ac- 
tion at  all. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  driving  wheels  on  a  clean  rail  is  often 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third,  and  in  some 
well-attested  cases  even  three-eighths  of 
the  weight,  and  it  is  abundantly  capable 
of  proof  that  an  engine  or  steam  carriage, 
with  its  whole  weight  and  load  available 
for  adhesion,  can  ascend  inclines  of  1  in 
12  in  any  and  all  weathers. 


IHE  NITRATE  STEEL. 


The  controversy  regarding  the  Heaton 
process  has  overrun  the  columns  of  the 
engineering  press,  into  the  London 
"Times."  The  only  conclusion  we  are 
able  to  draw  from  the  great  mass  of 
matter  published,  is  that  Mr.  Heaton's 
claim  to  have  made  soft,  uniform,  homo- 
geneous rails  and  bars,  without  remelting 
the  first  product  of  the  converter,  con- 
flicts with  the  chemical  possibilities  as 
we  now  understand  them.  Says  "En- 
gineering :"  The  highest  chemical  authority 
in  the  kingdom.  Professor  Miller,  has 
analyzed  the  Heaton  metal,  from  samples 
taken  by  himself  direct  from  Mr.  Heaton's 
converters  and  rolling  mill,  and  has  found, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  numerous 
and  extensive  impurities,  which  unmis- 
takably indicate  not  only  a  variable,  but 
a  very  inferior,  if  not  worthless  quality. 
One  sample  of  "  crude  steel "  had  almost 
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3  per  cent,  of  impuritieB,  of  \?bich  1.8 
per  cent,  were  carbon.  Another  sample 
of  this  steel  after  it  had  been  simply  cut, 
piled,  heated,  and  rolled,  had  nearly  2 
per  cent,  of  impurities  with  1  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  Any  so-called  steel  made  from 
highly  phosphuretted  pig,  by  a  hasty  boil- 
ing over  nitrate  of  soda,  including  the 
incorporation  into  its  own  mass  of  a  lump 
of  cast-iron  at  the  moment  when  the 
nitrate  floats  to  the  surface,  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  be  uniform  in 
quality,  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  of 
good  quality  in  any  case.  A  correspond- 
ent of  tho  same  paper  says :  The  second- 
ary or  resultant  product  obtained  by 
merely  cutting,  piling,  beating,  and  ham- 
mering while  in  a  spongy  state,  appears 
to  have  a  wonderfully  different  chemical 
composition,  one-half  of  the  carbon  being 
removed.  This,  it  is  tolerably  certain, 
would  not  be  the  case  with  any  other 
steeL  A  puddled  steel,  a  crucible  steel, 
or  a  Bessemer  steel  bar  contains  as  much 
and  no  more  carbon  than  the  bloom,  blister 
bar,  or  ingot  from  which  it  was  made. 
But  the  secondary  product  of  the  Heaton 
process,  although  it  is  asserted  to  con- 
tain 1  per  cent  of  carbon,  is  nevertheless 
pronounced  to  be  "  malleable  iron  of  the 
finest  and  purest  quality."  As  to  the 
authorship  of  the  process,  the  authority 
first  quoted  says :  Nor  is  Mr.  Heaton 
even  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  purifying  iron.  He 
has  invented  merely  a  mode  of  using  it, 
whereby  it  was  kept  or  supposed  to  be 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  metal  charge 
nntil  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  is  given  off. 
He  first  places  the  nitrate  in  the  bottom 
of  his  converter,  and  to  prevent  it  from  at 
once  floating  to  the  top  when  the  charge 
is  poured  upon  it,  he  fastens  it  down  by 
a  cast-iron  plate  perforated  with  holes  to 
allow  the  melted  iron  to  obtain  access  to 
the  nitrate,  and  to  allow  the  oxygen  thus 
evolved  to  rise. 

This  authority,  however,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  write  down  the  new  process, 
but  farther  says  :  Mr.  Heaton  may  be 
quite  sure  that  his  experiments  in  mak- 
ing steel  from  common  brands  of.  iron 
are  watched  with  the  g^reatest  interest, 
and,  so  far  as  the  iron  trade  is  concerned, 
with  all  the  hope  that  is  possible  in  the 
face  of  so  much  conflicting  evidence.  If 
his  assertions  are  true,  he  \nll,  by  another 
year,  have  added  at  least  ten  millions  to 


the  value  of  the  iron  now  made  in  Chreat 
Britain,  taking  the  value  of  his  professed 
improvement  at  £2  10s.  a  ton  only  on 
4,000,000  tons.  His  mode  of  treating 
melted  pig-iron  is  much  more  expeditions 
than  puddling,  his  plant  is  inexpensive, 
and  the  alleged  increase  of  value  of  iron 
treated  by  his  process  is  even  greater  than 
wo  have  just  estimated.  A  report  to  the 
Austrian  government  by  Mr.  Fred.  Kohn 
takes  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  Heaton 
process,  and  in  the  matter  of  cost, 
states  as  follows  :  The  difference  between 
the  price  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  and  of 
pig-iron  which  is  comparatively  free  from 
phosphorus,  is  about  the  same  as  the 
price  of  the  nitrate  of  soda;  it  is  there- 
fore obviously  simpler  to  purchase  the 
dearer  pig-iron,  and  to  produce  really 
pm'e  steel  from  it,  than  to  purify  the 
inferior  pig-iron  in  a  certainly  very  in- 
complete manner,  and  to  spend  for  the 
chemicals  employed  for  this  purification 
the  whole  balance  derived  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  of  good  and  bad  pig- 
iron. 

The  points  in  Mr.  Bessemer's  letter  to 
the  London  "  Times  "  are  :  1st — ^The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  a  previous  com- 
parison of  Heaton's  and  Bessemer's 
processes  in  the  "Times"  is  that  Mr. 
Heaton  can  by  his  process  produce,  from 
a  cheap  and  inferior  pig-iron,  steel  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  obtained  from  a 
more  expensive  raw  material  by  the  Bes- 
semer procesa  That  is,  however,  for  from 
being  the  case,  for  Bessemer  steel  is  cast- 
steel — that  is,  steel  made  into  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  mass  while  in  a  fluid  state-— 
and  to  that  circumstance  alone  owes  its 
great  value  as  a  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  bars,  etc.  2d. — ^When- 
ever solid  substances  are  converted  into 
gas,  a  vast  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  and 
rendered  latent ;  hence  in  the  Heaton 
process  so  much  heat  is  abstracted  from 
the  metal  in  generating  oxygen  gas  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitrate  of  soda  that  the 
metal  solidifies  while  in  a  state  of  me- 
chanical admixture  with  the  sand  and 
soda,  and  thus,  instead  of  obtaining  fluid 
cast-steel  by  his  process,  Mr.  Heaton  ob- 
tains only  a  lump  of  spongy,  porous  metal, 
intermixed  throughout  with  slogs  and 
scoria,  and  having  the  general  character- 
istics and  properties  of  ordinary  puddled- 
iron  or  puddled-steel,  but  whieh  is  only 
obtained  at  a  cost  (for  nitrate  of  soda) 
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of  more  than  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
puddling  process.  3d. — The  Heaton  crude 
metal  may,  in  common  with  puddled-iron 
of  every  description,  be  made  into  cast- 
steel  by  resorting  to  the  old  and  costly 
Sheffield  process  of  melting  in  crucibles, 
a  process  which  consumes  about  3^  tons 
of  coke  for  every  ton  of  metal  so  melted, 
and  with  the  additional  cost  of  wages, 
crucibles,  etc.;  this  melting  process  alone 
costs  from  JS5  to  j£6  per  ton.  Hence,  al- 
though Mr.  Heaton  starts  with  a  cheap 
pig-iron,  giving  him  an  advantage  of  20a 
to  30a  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  the  Besse- 
mer raw  material,  he  nevertheless  employs 
for  the  conversion  of  1  ton  of  pig-iron  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Miller's  report),  no  less 
than  270  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which, 
at  the  present  market  price  of  15s.  per 
cwL,  is  equal  to  36s.  on  the  ton  of  crude 
iron,  thus  bringing  up  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  making  1  ton  of  crude 
steel  by  the  Heaton  process  several  shil- 
lings per  ton  above  the  cost  of  the  high- 
class  iron  used  in  the  Bessemer  process  ; 
and  we  must  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
Heaton  crude  steel  the  additional  cost  of 
£5  to  JS6  per  ton  for  melting. 

In  Mr.  Meaton's  reply  the  points  are  : 
IsL — "His  plant  is  very  cheap  compared 
with  Basse mer'a  2d. — ^The  cooling  effect 
Mr.  Bessemer  refers  to  is  for  outbal- 
anced in  his  own  process  by  the  cooling 
effected  in  his  converter  by  the  prodigi- 
ous volume  of  cold  air  forced  through  it 
for  from  20  to  40  minutes.  Which  will 
carry  off  most  heat,  such  a  volume  of  air, 
or  the  oxygen  evolved  from  224  pounds 
of  crude  nitrate  to  the  ton  of  steel?  3d. — 
Mr.  Bessemer  says  his  steel  is  a  solid 
homogeneous  mass,  entirely  free  from 
scoria  or  other  impurities,  whereas  mine 
is  not,  owing,  ho  says,  to  the  "mechani- 
cal admixture  with  the  sand  and  soda" 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  slag,  owing 
to  its  small  specific  gravity  and  to  its  ex- 
treme fluidify,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal,  leaving  the  subjacent  steel 
free  from  slag  or  scoria.  It  is  not  the 
t&ct  that  sand  is  necessarily  employed  ; 
bat  were  it  so,  the  proportion  of  ^kali 
is  so  great  that  the  slag  formed  would  be, 
and  is,  perfectly  liquid,  and  is  not  mixed 
in  any  sensible  quantity  with  the  mass  of 
steel  in  tiie  converter,  upon  which  it  floats, 
as  I  have  already  observed.  4th. — As  to 
the  statement  that "  Heaton  obtains  only  a 
iotnp  of  spongy  porous  metal,  intermixed 


throughout  irith  slag  and  scoria,"  he 
says  :  Steel  from  my  converters  passes 
at  once  either  into  my  patent  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  or  into  a  furnace  of  Mr.  Sie- 
mens, and  is  kept  in  a  molten  state  and 
thence  run  into  ingots,  as  homogeneous 
and  to  the  full  as  good  as  Mr.  Bessemer's. 
Mr.  Bessemer  knows  that  his  own  steel 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Siemens  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  being  thus  kept  for 
some  time  in  fusion  after  it  has  been 
poured  out  of  his  converter  as  Bessemer 
crude  steeL  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  fact 
that  my  "  crude  metal  can  be  made  into 
cast-steel  only  by  resorting  to  the  old  and 
costly  Sheffield  process  of  melting  in  cru- 
cibles." 5th. — ^With  reference  to  the  ni- 
trate employed  :  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ler were  carried  on  were  purely  excep- 
tional, and  the  propoi-tion  of  nitrate 
usually  employed  is  not,  as  Mr.  Bessemer 
states,  270  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  36s.,  but 
224  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  28a  6d.,  taking 
the  extraordinary  high  prices  of  nitrate 
that  at  present  prevaiL  Ten  per  cent,  of 
nitrates  is  all  that  I  have  found  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  steel  from 
inferior  Drands,  and  considerably  less  than 
10  per  cent,  for  superior  brands.  6th. — 
As  to  quality,  Mr.  Heaton  says  :  I  have 
but  just  turned  out  40  tons  of  steel  rails 
direct  from  my  converter,  without  any  re- 
melting,  rails  of  a  fine  fract\ire,  neither 
"  fibrous  "  nor  "  laminated,"  but  quite  as 
homogeneous  as  Mr.  Bessemer's,  resisting 
the  ordinary  mechanical  tests  for  steel 
rails,  and  produced  at  a  cost  witii  which 
no  Bessemer  steel  can  compete.  Further, 
such  orders  are  in  course  of  execution. 

To  which  Mr.  Bessemer  replies  in 
another  long  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  sub- 
stantially tms  :  Heaton's  apparatus  is  less 
perfectly  developed,  and  therefore  less 
costly,  but  10  per  ceni  on  the  cost  of  the 
Bessemer  apparatus  does  not  amount  to 
over  2s.  per  ton  on  the  steel  produced.  As 
to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  the  heat 
actually  produced  in  the  Bessemer  vessel 
is  the  most  intense  known  in  metal- 
lurgical operations.  That  the  Heaton 
metal  is  not  produced  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  has  therefore  to  be  melted  by  an- 
other operation,  in  order  to  be  as  sound 
and  valuable  as  Bessemer's,  viz.,  steel,  is 
officially  stated  by  Dr.  Miller  in  his  re- 
port, and  by  Mr.  Heaton.  The  former 
says,  the  product  of  the  converter  was 
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poured  on  the  floor  in  a  pasty  state,  and 
then  broken  up  and  melted  in  pots. 
Sir.  Heaton  mentions,  in  his  cost  sheet, 
£5.  10s.  per  ton  for  remelting  in  cruci- 
bles. He  also  told  Mr.  Bessemer,  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  proceeded 
against  as  an  infringer  of  the  Bessemer 
patents,  that  he  did  not  produce  ingots  of 
fluid  steel  by  his  (Heaton's)  process.  Mr. 
Bessemer  admits  that  his  own  process 
could  not  make  good  steel  from  Cleve- 
land iron,  but  states  that  the  658.  and  TOs. 
pig  that  he  does  use,  makes  cheaper  steel 
than  the  cheapest  Cleveland  pig -|- 28s. 
per  ton  for  nitrates. 

As  to  the  invalidity  of  the  Heaton  pa- 
tents for  the  use  of  nitrates,  Mr.  Bessemer 
replies  at  great  length,  citing  some  old 
patents;*  and  stating  that  he  was  himself 
the  first  to  make  steel  by  purely  chemical 
means — by  simply  passing  oxygen  through 
the  molten  iron  without  the  use  of  fuel, 
and  that  his  patents  claim  the  use  for 
this  purpose,  of  any  oxygen-bearing  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Bessemer  says  he  has  recent- 
ly obtained  patents  for  means  of  using 
the  nitrates,  in  order  to  protect  himself 
from  farther  inroads  by  Mr.  Heaton. 

Some  tests  have  recently  been  made  by 
Mr.  Eirkaldy  on  a  steel  said  to  be  Hea- 
ton's, the  result  being  very  uniform,  and 
showing  23  tons  tensile  strength  and  20 
to  28  per  ceni  elongation  in  breaking. 
Mr.  Heaton  states  that  a  remelted  tool 
steel  in  one-half  inch  bars,  from  very  im- 
pure Cleveland  pig,  stood  above  63  tons. 
Some  of  the  London  authorities  do  not 
believe  that  these  tests  were  made  on  the 
Heaton  steeL  Mr.  Heaton's  statements 
conflict  with  other  statements  previously 

Eublished  by  witnesses  of  the  process,  and 
y  the  analyst  of  the  product.  Until  the 
doubts  thus  thrown  upon  the  process  are 
explained  away,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Heaton  has  as  yet  made  any 
great  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
fron  and  steeL  We  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, with  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
that  the  process  is  of  no  value  because 


ENOINXEBINa  IS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  YaLLXT. — 
General  Eoberts,  TJ.  S.  A.,  sets  forth 
in  a  remarkable  paper,  that  the  dyking  of 
the  Mississippi  is  obstructing  the  creative 
la;w8  of  delta  bottoms,  by  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  the  material  that  if  spread  over 
the  land  would  improve  its  quality  and 
raise  its  leveL  He  proposes  to  feed  the 
Mississippi  from  the  great  Lakes,  by  way 
of  the  Bum  Biver  and  the  IlUnois  River, 
and  connecting  canals,  and  to  feed  the 
Ohio  from  Lake  Erie,  by  way  of  the  Bea- 
ver Biver. 


THE  MONT  CESIS  TUNNEL 

PROOBBSS    OF   TBI  WORK — VSOTSEOaSa    VO- 
nCWIIFS — THE  BOBINO  UACHINXS. 

Perhaps  no  work  ever  undertaken  by 
men  was  more  daring  than  the  attempt  to 
pierce  the  Alps  with  a  tnimeL  Nature 
seems  to  have  upreared  these  mighty 
barriers  as  if  with  the  design  of  showing 
man  how  weak  he  is  in  her  presence. 
Even  the  armies  of  Hannibal  and  Napo- 
leon seemed  all  but  powerless  in  the  face 
of  these  vast  natural  fostnesses.  But  the 
barrier  which  man  had  scaled  of  old,  he 
has  now  undertaken  to  pierce.  And  Hio 
work,  bold  as  it  seemed,  is  three  parts 
finished. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Sardinian  government  in  1857, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  fixing 
the  perforating  machinery  in  the  years 
1858  and  1859.  But  the  work  was  not 
actually  commenced  until  November, 
1860.  The  tunnel— which  will  be  folly 
7i  miles  in  length — was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  25  years.  The  entrance  to 
the  tunnel  on  the  side  of  France 
is  near  the  little  village  of  Fotir- 
neau,  and  Ues  3,946  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  entrance  on  the  side  of 
Italy  is  in  a  deep  valley  at  Bardoneche,  and 
lies  4,380  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Tbns 
there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  434  feet. 
But  the  timnel  will  actually  rise  445  feet 
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consist  of  crystalized  calcareons  schist, 
much  broken  and  contorted  ;  through 
this  rock  run  in  every  direction  large 
masses  of  pure  quartz.  The  perforating 
machines  are  calculated  to  work  best 
when  the  resistance  is  uniform  ;  and  it 
has  often  happened  that  the  unequal  re- 
sistance offered  has  resulted  in  injury  to 
the  chisels. 

But  before  the  work  of  perforating  be- 
gan, enormous  difficulties  had  to  be  con- 
tended with.  It  will  be  understood  that 
in  a  tunnel  of  such  vast  length,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  perforating  processes 
carried  on  from  the  two  ends  uiould  be 
directed  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy. 
It  has  often  happened  in  short  tunnels 
that  a  considerable  but  not  &tal  want  of 
coincidence  has  existed  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  work,  but  in  the  Mont 
(3eniB  tunnel  any  inaccuracy  of  direction 
would  have  been  fatal  to  tiie  success  of 
the  work,  since  when  the  two  tunnels 
should  meet  it  might  be  found  that  they 
were  laterally  separated  by  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  Hence  "it  was  neces- 
sary," says  the  narrative  of  the  official 
survey,  "  to  prepare  accurate  plans  and 
sections  for  the  determination  of  the 
levels,  to  fix  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  and  to 
'  set  it  out'  on  the  mountain  top  ;  to  erect 
observatories  and  g^ding  signals,  solid, 
substantial,  and  true." 

When  we  remember  the  nature  of  the 
passes  over  the  Oenis,  we  can  conceive 
the  difficulty  of  setting  out  a  line  of  this 
sort  over  the  Alpine  range.  The  necessi- 
ty of  continually  climbing  over  rocks, 
ravines,  and  precipices  in  passing  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  were  as  nothing  when  com- 
jiared  with  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  bitter  weather  experienced  on  those 
ragged  mountain  heights.  The  tempests 
which  sweep  the  Alpine  passes — ^the  ever- 
recurring  storms  of  rain,  sleet,  and 
driving  snow,  are  trying  to  the  ordinary 
traveller ;  how  terriljly  they  must  have 
interfered  with  the  delicate  processes  in- 
volved in  surveying.  It  often  happened 
that  for  days  together  no  work  of  any 
sort  could  be  done,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  using  levels  and  theodolites.  At 
length,  however,  the  work  was  completed, 
and  that  with  ffach  success  that  the  great- 
est deviation  from  exactitude  was  less 
than  a  single  foot  for  the  whole  length  of 
seven  and  a  half  miles.  Equally  remark- 
atde  and  extensive  were  the  labors  con- 


nected with  the  preparatory  works.  New 
and  solid  roads,  bridges,  canals,  maga- 
zines, workshops,  forges,  furnaces,  and 
machinery  had  to  be  constructed  ;  resi- 
dences had  to  be  built  for  the  men,  and 
offices  for  the  engineers  ;  in  fact,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  tunnel  a  complete  estab- 
lishment had  to  be  formed. 

According  to  the  latest  advices  the  work 
proceeds  at  a  rate  fully  equalling  the  origi- 
nal expectations  of  the  engineers.  Of 
12,220  metres — the  total  length  of  the 
tunnel — no  less  than  8,958  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  hoped  that  the  remaining 
3,262  metres  will  be  completed  early  in 
the  year  1871. — Railway  Becord. 

With  regard  to  the  machines  used  in 
driving  the  tunnel,  each  is  formed  of  a 
pair  of  bars,  about  6  feet  long,  having  be- 
tween them  the  3-inch  cylinder  by  the  pis- 
ton of  which  the  boring  tool  is  actuated. 
The  cylinder  is  not  fixed  to  the  frame-bars, 
but  is  capable  of  sliding  on  them,  motion 
being  given  to  it  by  a  large  worm  at  its 
hind  end,  which  gears  into  racks  formed 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  frame  bars.  The 
cylinder  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  its 
piston  has  a  rod  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
there  being  thus  but  a  comparatively  small 
annular  area  on  the  front  of  the  piston  on 
which  the  air  continually  presses.  At  the 
hind  end  of  the  frame-bars  of  the  machine 
is  placed  a  miniature  engine,  worked  by 
compressed  air  —  this  engine  driving, 
through  a  bevel  gear,  a  square  shaft, whicb 
extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
machine  above  the  boring  cylinder.  This 
shaft,  by  means  of  a  cam,  drives  the  slide- 
valve  of  the  boring  cylinder,  and  also  gives 
intermittent  rotai-y  motion  to  the  tool,  and 
also  the  necessary  advance  to  the  cylinder 
as  the  hole  is  bored.  By  an  ingenious 
automatic  device,  the  worm  is  thrown  out 
of  gear  when  the  cylinder  cannot  advance 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  rock. 
Ihch  boring  machine  weighs  about  G 
cwt.,  and  as  the  wear  and  tear  to  which 
they  are  exposed  is  very  severe,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  keep  from  three  to  four  ma- 
chines in  reserve  for  each  one  at  work. 

The  boring  bars  are  of  various  forms  and 
diameters.  The  Z  and  double  Z  or  crown 
borers  are  those  most  used,  but  for  some 
kinds  of  rock  other  forms  are  found  prefer- 
able. The  holes  are  generally  about  \\ 
inch,  in  diameter.  In  working  through 
some  of  the  very  hard  quartz  it  was  found 
that  the  shots  flew  back  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  holes  without  producing  any  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  rock,  and  the  plan  was 
therefore  adopted  of  first  boiing  several 
holes  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
then  disposing  some  ordinary  holes  round 
these.  When  the  charges  in  the  ordinary 
holes  were  fired,  the  portions  of  the  rock 
between  them  and  the  central  hole  were 
blown  out,  and  a  cavity  thus  formed, 
around  which  other  shot  holes  were  bored. 
The  borers  used  for  the  l-iuch  and  5-inch 
holes  are  of  similar  form  to  smaller  bars, 
and,  like  them,  they  are  worked  by  the 
boring  machines,  but  at  a  slower  speed. — 
Mining  Journal. 

The  line  is  now  worked  by  a  temporary 
railway  (referred  to  in  another  column) 
over  the  mountain.  This  road  is  48  miles 
long,  passing  over  a  summit  nearly  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  long  stretches 
of  gradients  of  1  in  12,  and  curves  of  two 
chains  radius.  The  gauge  is  3  feet  7} 
inches. 

LOCOMOTIVES  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN 
KAILWAL 

Yexv  different  types  of  engines  are  re- 
quired on  the  various  lines  in,  about, 
and  under  London,  but  the  conditions 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  well 
met  by  the  different  locomotive  superin- 
tendents. .  On  the  North  London,  the  pas- 
senger business  is  large,  but  the  goods  traf- 
fic is  immense.  Trains  weighing  over  400 
tons  ore  frequently  run  with,  and  compel- 
led to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  passenger 
trains.  All  the  new  engines  are  designed 
to  work  goods  and  passenger  traffic  alike, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  of  the  most  power- 
ful class,  weighing  43  tons,  and  fitted  with 
17-inch  cylinders,  24-inch  stroke,  and  car- 
ing 160  pounds  pressure.  They  perform 
their  duties  admirably,  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  see  how  they  could  be  improved  upon. 

Thfc  engines  of  the  underground  rail- 
way have  the  Bissell  bogies,  which  appear 
to  answer  their  purpose  very  welL 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  bogies  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
as  the  underground  line  affords  very  con- 
flicting testimony.  The  engines  of  the 
Midland  Company,  to  work  their  city 
traffic,  are  very  similar  to  the  standard 
type,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  6 
instead  of  8  weels;  but  their  use  has 
been  protested  against  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Metropolitan  line,  on  the  ground 
that,  owing  td  the  comparatively  long  and 


rigid  wheel  base,  they  injure  the  perma- 
nent way.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler designed  6  coupled  engines  without 
bogies  to  work  the  St  John's  Wood  traffic, 
from  which  we  gather  that  he  did  not 
deem  a  flexible  wheel  base  essential;  these 
engines,  however,  are  more  often  found 
standing  in  their  sheds  than  running. 
The  Great  Western  Company,  too,  have 
introduced  6  coupled,  4-feet  broad  gauge 
drivers  without  bogies,  which  work  regu- 
larly and  give  satisfaction.  All  the  engines 
we  have  named  are  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  start  their  trains 
and  the  shortness  of  the  distance  within 
which  they  attain  their  maximum  velocity. 

The  Metropolitan  Extension  is  worked 
by  3  different  types  of  engines.  One  class, 
weighing  33  tons,  has  6  wheels,  4  coupled, 
16-inch  cylinders,  22-inch  stroke,  and  5 
feet  6  inch  drivers.  The  trailing  wheels 
are  placed  directly  under  a  large  tank, 
and  fatted  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Adams'  radial 
axle  boxes.  These  engines  are  used  alike 
by  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company.  Both 
classes  are  run  with  either  end  leading, 
and  for  this  kind  of  work  they  are  not 
the  best.  The  radial  axle  box  is  not  well 
adapted  for  leading  wheels,  and  the  en- 
gines oscillate  very  much  when  running 
tank-end  fibrst  A  greater  defect  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  tanks  are  so  high  that 
the  drivers  cannot  see  over  them.  This 
latter  evil  was  felt  so  severely  in  the  case 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  en- 
gines, that  Mr.  Martley  has  recently  cut 
1  foot  or  18  inches  off  them  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  next  type  of  engine  has  side  tanks 
and  6  wheels,  4  boing  coupled  with  16- 
inch  cylinders,  22-inch  stroke,  and  5  feet 
6  inch  drivers.  They  are  good  little  en- 
gines, run  steadily,  and  cost  little  for  re- 
pairs; thanks  principally  to  the  consider- 
able dimensions  given  to  the  machinery, 
which  is  unusually  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders. 

Lastly,  the  Metropolitan  Extension  is 
worked  by  small  tank  engines  with  out- 
side cylinders,  15  inches  diameter,  and  22- 
inch  stroke;  6  wheels,  4  coupled,  and 
Beattie's  patent  boiler  and  fuel-heatinpf 
apparatus.  They  are,  in  some  respects, 
the  best  engines  on  the  line.  Though 
small,  they  get  away  quickly  with  their 
trains,  make  an  abundance  oif  steam,  and 
are  essentially  more  "  lively"  than  any  of 
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iheir  riyols.  None  of  those  engines  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  in  working  this  Une;  they  are 
all  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  slow  speed 
adopted  on  this  line.  With  the  exception 
of  snort  inclines  at  the  ends,  the  road  is 
nearly  level,  and  according  to  modem  no- 
tions, without  expressively  sharp  curves. — 
The  iSngineer. 


ACCDMULATOR  COnON  PRESS. 

Fhm  m  paper  by  Mr.  Bsldvln  Latham,  read  bafon  Um  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  Doc.  T. 

■While  the  cotton  culture  in  India  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  quantity  produced  was 
too  small  to  create  a  demand  for  any  spe- 
cial baling  apparatua  Machines  were 
sent  out  from  England,  but  they  were  of 
a  very  primitive  kind.  Screw  presses, 
something  like  those  used  for  making 
cheese,  were  contrived.  The  next  step 
was  to  work  the  vertical  screws  by  bevel 
gearing  and  a  wiach.  Then,  as  the  cot- 
ton trade  grew  in  importance,  there  was 
devised  a  number  of  inventions  and  con- 
trivances, some  by  engineers  and  others 
by  the  cotton  growers,  whose  ingenuity 
was  stimulated  by  necessity.  Levers, 
screws,  and  wedges  were  tried  alone  and 
in  combination.  The  use  of  hydraulic 
pressure  naturally  suggested  itself  for 
trial,  but  it  was  not  very  successful;  no 
very  great  power  was  obtained,  and  the 
process  by  pumping  was  slow.  Gradually, 
miprovements  were  made  in  the  lever 
presses,  and  these  were  generally  preferred. 
Some  of  them  may  be  mentioned.  A  Mr. 
McComb  took  great  pains  to  make  a  good 
baling  machine,  and  patented  several  of 
his  improvementa  His  cotton  was  forced 
up  by  two  compoimd  levers,  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  chain  worked  by  hand  or 
steam. 

Mason's  press  hod  somewhat  the  same 
principle  of  levers,  but  was  worked  in  a 
different  way.  A  horizontal  engine  drove 
2  machines,  the  crank-shaft  running 
right  and  left  from  the  engine.  By  gear- 
ing, a  shaft  parallel  to  the  crank  shaft 
was  driven  at  a  reduced  speed,  and  by 
means  of  right  and  left-hand  screws  on 
these  shafts  2  powerful  levers  were 
drawn  together  and  forced  upwards 
against  the  follower  of  the  cotton  box. 
K)th  these  presses  are  still  in  favor,  and 
are  used  in  considerable  numbers.  Hod- 
gart's  press  embodies  a  very  ingenious 


combination  of  hydraulic  and  lever  pow- 
era  The  process  by  pumping  being  ia 
ordinary  presses  slow,  it  was  here  endea- 
vored to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  ne- 
cessary to  be  pumped  by  having  a  ram  of 
small  area,  and  by  multiplying  the  power 
so  gained  by  the  levers.  This  press,  at  its 
usual  rate  of  speed,  will  pack  10  bales 
per  hour,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  14;  but 
this  is  too  severe  labor  for  the  men.  At 
the  time  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  hay 
was  packed  for  the  troops  at  the  rate  of 
15  bales  per  hour;  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tional and  extraordinary  speed. 

The  Bombay  Press  Company  uses  Nas- 
myth's  press,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  invented.  The  press- 
ure is  effected  by  3  hydraulic  rams  placed 
side  by  side.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  while  the  cotton  is  in  a  pUable 
state,  the  power  is  applied  by  1  cylin- 
der only.  Towards  the  end  of  me  stroke, 
the  other  2  rams  are  also  set  in  motion, 
the  2  cylinders  having  been  filled  with 
water,  so  as  to  save  time  in  pumping  when 
thepower  is  applied  to  them. 

There  are  in  America  a  vast  number  of 
inventions  for  all  processes  connected 
with  cotton.  Levers  and  screws,  hydrau- 
lic and  steam  pressure,  have  been  com- 
bined in  many  different  ways,  and  with 
varying  success.  Wood  is  more  used  in 
America  than  in  England  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines,  and  machines  so  made 
would  not  probably  find  favor  elsewhere. 
Very  likely  EngliMi  machines  would  be 
condemned  there.  As  one  of  the  incid- 
ents arising  out  of  the  war,  when  the 
Southern  ports  were  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  States,  the  blockade  runners 
took  over  English  made  presses,  and 
among  others  some  of  McComb's,  but  they 
found  no  purchasers.  Every  other  detail 
of  cotton  packing  is  studied  by  inventors 
in  the  States,  and  the  correspondent  be- 
fore referred  to,  says  that  there  are  some 
fifty  different  patents  even  for  modes  of 
fastening  the  baling  hoops. 

Mr.  George  Ashcroft  has  patented  a 
machine  in  which  he  obtained  the  power 
of  hydraulic  pressure  combined  with  ra- 
pidify.  The  first  and  easy  pressure  on 
the  cotton  was  rapidly  effected  by  a  steam 
piston,  only  the  final  and  severe  pressure 
being  given  by  a  hydraulic  ram.  This 
press  worked  satisfoctorily,  and  would 
probably  have  been  pushed  to  success  by 
the  inventor  had  he  not  thought  of  some- 
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thing  better,  viz.:  the  application  of  the 
accumulator. 

While  in  theory  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
force  that  can  be  exerted  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  in  practice  the  difficulties  com- 
mence at  a  certain  point.  A  maximum 
pressure  of  2  tons  to  the  square  inch 
has  been  employed;  but  then  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  area  of  ram  to  obtain 
the  required  total,  and  to  get  this  with  1 
cylinder  involves  practical  difficulties, 
irhich  increase  very  rapidly  with  the  di- 
ameter of  the  cylinder,  viz.,  the  risk  of 
^ongy  castings  and  parts  inconveniently 
heavy  and  difficult  to  transport  In  Mr. 
Ashcroft's  invention,  the  required  area  is 
obtained  by  placing  3  cylinders  with  8- 
inch  rams  side  by  side,  and  these  giving 
a  total  area  of  160  inches,  a  force  of  800 
tons  is  produced. 

The  box  in  which  the  cotton  is  pressed 
JB  made  entirely  of  wrougbt-iron,  strong- 
ly framed,  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  where 
the  ultimate  pressure  is  received,  is  of 
considerable  thicknesa  This  part  of  the 
box  is  planed  all  over,  so  as  to  present  a 
true  and  smooth  surface  to  the  cotton. 
The  doors  are  made  so  that  3  of  the  4 
sides  can  open.  The  "accumulator"  is  of 
the  well  known  simple  kind,  consisting  of 
a  cylinder  and  ram,  the  latter  supporting 
a  weight  box  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  guides.  The  3  hydraulic  pumps  of 
equal  size  are  driven  by  a  pair  of  horizon-, 
tal  engines. 

The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows : 
The  house  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and 
two  floors  above.  Upon  the  ground  floor 
ore  fixed  the  steam-engine,  the  pumps, 
the  press,  and  the  accumulator  cylinder. 
The  framework  of  the  press  reaches 
through  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cham- 
ber above.  In  the  uppermost  chamber 
file  loose  cotton  is  stored.  On  the  centre 
floor  are  the  handles  for  working  the 
valves.  During  the  whole  time  of  pressing 
and  baling  the  cotton,  the  engines  and 
pumps  are  at  work.  The  accumulator 
box  is  forced  up  with  a  pressure  of  less 


which  rest  upon  a  collar.  A  portion  of 
the  floor  revolves  with  the  boxes. 

The  hooping  irons  having  been  placed 
in  recesses  at  tiie  top  of  the  press,  tlie  en- 
gineer opens  the  valve  which  admits  the 
high-pressure  water  to  the  rams.  At 
once  the  accumulator  descends,  and  the 
3  rams  of  the  press  ascend,  forcing  the 
loose  bottom  of  the  box  upon  the  cot- 
ton. But  as  the  accumulator  descends 
the  pumps  being  still  at  work,  they,  in 
some  measure,  restore  the  height  of  the 
water  column,  and  the  accumulator  ram 
gently  ascends  and  descends  as  the  water 
is  thus  withdrawn  and  restored.  "When 
the  cotton  is  compressed  upwards  aa 
tightly  as  the  rams  can  force  it,  the  en- 
gineer shuts  the  valve  which  admits  the 
water  from  the  accumulator  and  the 
pumps,  and  opens  one  which  admits  the 
water  from  the  differential  cylinder.  By 
means  of  rams  of  different  diameters,  the 
pressure  given  by  the  pumps  is  in  this 
cyUnder  multiplied.  The  superior  power 
thus  produced  forces  up  the  3  nuns, 
and  with  them  the  cotton,  the  last  few 
inches  of  the  stroke  to  the  ultimate  point 
desired.  One  of  the  doors  of  the  box  is 
then  opened,  the  hoops  are  fastened,  and 
then  vie  other  doors  being  opened,  the 
water  in  the  cylinders  is  let  to  waste,  and 
the  rams  descend.  The  elastic  cotton  at 
once  expands  into  the  small  distance  al- 
lowed by  the  hoops,  and  with  but  slight 
assistance  from  the  workmen  the  bale 
tumbles  from  the  box  and  falls  down  a 
shoot  to  the  floor  below.  Meanwhile  the 
other  box  having  been  filled  with  cotton, 
it  is  pushed  round  into  its  place  over  the 
rams,  and  is  in  its  turn  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  so  the  process 
is  repeated  without  intermission. 

The  principle  of  the  accumulator  is  well 
known,  and  for  working  cranes,  opening 
dock  gates,  and  many  other  purposes,  has 
been  in  operation  some  time.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  sooner  or  later  some  one  would 
have  applied  it  to  baling  presses,  but  at 
any  rate  Mr.  Ashcroft  has  done  it,  and  he 
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makers  of  hydranlic  presses  differed  from 
each  other  on  the  subject.  Pi-ofessor 
Bonkine  gave  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
load  as  the  amount  wasted  by  the  friction 
of  the  leathers,  but  the  whole  question 
has  been  most  saccessf  ally  investigated  by 
Mr.  Hicks,  of  Bolton,  who  by  his  experi- 
ments, which  are  recorded  in  his  admira- 
ble little  treatise  published  last  year, 
proves  that  the  friction  of  the  leathers  on 
an  8-uich  ram  is  about  7^  part  of  the 
total  load,  the  decimal  varying  from  .003 
to  .005  according  as  the  leathers  are  more 
or  less  -worn,  and  well  or  sparingly  lubri- 
cated. 

The  revolving  boxes  are  an  ingenious 
part  of  the  machine,  and  by  their  arrange- 
ment obviously  save  much  time.  Twenty- 
five  or  more  bales  can  be  packed  and 
hooped  per  hour.  In  Alexandria  the  ac- 
cumulator press  is  in  fuU  operation,  and 
at  Bombay  also  it  is  exciting  much  in- 
terest among  the  cotton  merchants,  some 
of  whom  are  now  in  treaty  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  there. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL 


From  a  letter  to  the  London  "  Times," 
by  Captain  Macgregor,  of  canoe  "Bob 
Boy"  fame,  we  extract  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  and  impressions :  The 
Suez  Canal  Company  have  been  fourteen 
years  at  work  upon  their  gigantic  labor, 
and  they  announce  positively  that  the 
canal  will  be  opened  within  a  year  from  the 
presenttime  (November,  18G8).  The  canal 
is  to  be  100  miles  long,  and  328  feet 
wide  (at  the  vrater's  edge).  The  depth 
throughout  will  be  26  feet  in  the  middle. 
The  direction  is  nearly  north  and  south, 
•  with  a  few  turnings,  but  no  locks  or 
bridges.  There  will  be  a  slight  tidal  cur- 
rent along  it,  but  no  one  can  say  at  what 
intervals.  Already  about  50  miles  of  the 
cot  is  filled  with  salt  water,  and  is  tra- 
versed daily  by  numerous  small  vessels 
and  some  steam-launches  and  mailboats. 
The  sensation  of  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
scale  of  the  operations  in  progress  in- 
ereaaes  day  by  day  as  one  moves  along 
\(hai  seems  to  be  a  wide  river,  with  vil- 


moinder  of  the  canal  is  more  or  less  dug 
out  While  some  parts  are  quite  dry, 
others  are  put  under  water  to  moisten 
the  sand;  others  have  great  blastings  of 
rocks,  and  one  long  section  of  20  miles 
has  to  wait  until  the  sea  is  admitted  into 
the  great  dry  basin  of  the  future  lake. 

The  dredging  machines  are  40  in  num- 
ber, and  each  of  them  cost  £40,000  (?). 
They  deliver  the  sand  to  barges  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  sea,  or  pile  it  upon  the  banks, 
in  some  places  to  a  neight  of  50  feet.  The 
expenses  at  present  amount  to  £200,000 
every  month,  and  the  work  has  already 
absorbed  £8,000,000  sterling. 

Port  Said,  the  town  at  the  north  en- 
trance of  the  canal,  is  built  of  wood,  with 
wide,  straight  streets,  and  accommodates 
6,000  people  of  every  nation,  but  with  the 
Greek  and  Levantine  element  largely  pre- 
ponderating. The  two  long  piers  that 
form  the  harbor  are  made  of  blocks  of 
sand,  cemented  with  lime  (concrete) ;  each 
block  weighs  10  tons,  and  there  are  25,000 
of  them. 

Ismailia  is  a  pretty  town  half-way  along 
the  canal,  which  here  enters  the  Lake 
Timsoh.  Here  the  Arabs  and  their  camels 
and  the  jackals  of  the  Desert  are  along- 
side the  steamboats,  the  whirring  lathes 
and  sounding  forge-hammers  of  the  com- 
pany's workshops  A  fresh-water  canal 
comes  hither  all  the  way  from  Cairo,  and 
then  branches  out  north  and  south  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  salt-water  canaL 
The  sweet-water  canal  is  already  a  bless- 
ing to  Egypt  It  is  from  30  to  40  feet  wide, 
and  boat^  with  all  sorts  of  cargoes  are 
towed  or  sail  through  it 

During  one  day  a  violent  gale  swept 
across  the  canaL  To  look  at  the  Desert 
was  to  see  a  vast  yellow  picture  of  men 
and  camels  dimly  floating  in  a  sea  of  sand 
without  any  horizon.  The  quantity  of 
sand,  whisked  from  the  plain  and  cast 
into  the  canal-water  by  a  wind  like  this 
will  be  a  serious  matter  to  deal  with.  One 
ounce  of  sand  per  square  yard  amounts 
to  500  tons  on  the  whole  canal,  and  the 
wind  sometimes  blows  in  this  way  for  a 
month  together. 

At  Chaloof  Ifound  14,000  men  at  work. 
They  labor  very  hard,  indeed,  rtmning  up 
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and  pnfCs  as  it  hurls  np  hnge  bnlks  of 
heavy  clay,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  in 
Egypt  one  could  see  human  and  animal 
power  exerted  in  such  competition  with 
steam  power.  The  laborers  are  sent  Arom 
all  parts  of  Egypt  They  must  come,  but 
they  are  highly  paid — ^from  2  francs  to  3 
francs  a  day.  Prices,  both  of  labor  and  of 
food,  have  risen  very  mnch  since  the  canal 
has  been  begun,  but  the  supply  of  fish  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  salt  water  canal 
teems  with  fish. 

At  this,  the  Red  Sea  end,  the  works  of 
the  canal  seem  very  far  behind.  The  en- 
trance port  has  all  the  obstacles  of  a  shal- 
low mouth,  soft  and  shifting  sand  for 
bottom,  and  a  crooked  irregular  tide  ed- 
dying about  in  a  most  puzzling  way. 

When  the  passage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Bed  Sea  is  open  to  the 
world  it  is  intended  to  tow  vessels  throx^h 
by  tug  boats  working  along  a  chain  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Steamers 
are  not  to  bo  allowed  to  use  their  own 
paddles  or  engines  for  fear  of  damaging 
the  soft  sloping  banks  of  the  canal  by  the 
"  wash"  thus  created.  The  difficulty  of 
towing  a  vessel  of  2,000  tons  in  this  man- 
ner when  the  wind  presses  her  to  one  side 
is  an  objection  to  wnich  I  have  heard  no 
feasible  answer. 


THE  It.u.i\n  Technicai.  Colleoe  of  com- 
merce is  now  organized,  and  will  be 
opened  immediately  under  the  direction 
of  Signor  Farrara,  a  distinguished  Sicil- 
ian gentleman,  lately  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  institution  is  chiefly 
intended  for  young  men  destined  for  the 
Consular  service  and  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits. The  principal  languages  of  Europe 
and  the  East,  the  various  systems  of  bank- 
ing, the  principles  of  commerce,  of  ex- 
change, of  book-keeping,  and  of  commer- 
cial law  will  be  taught  in  it.  The  Ven- 
etian Provinces  contribute  toward  its 
maintenance  40,000  francs  a  year;  the 
city  of  Venice,  the  magnificent  Foscari 
Palace  and  20,000  francs  a  year;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  8,000  francs;  and 
tixe  Crovemment,  10,000  francs. 


THE  EntBT  Reaper  Factobt  of  D.  M.  Os- 
borne &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  com- 
prises 8  large  buildings,  employs  300  men, 
and  turned  oat  5,300  reapers  in  1868. 


WORKING  THE  SOLAB  BATS. 

The  possibility — we  are  inclined  on  gene- 
ral principles,  to  say  the  probabihty — of 
utilizing  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
proposed  by  Capt  Ericsson,  is  the 
grandest  scheme  that  science  has  pre- 
sented to  man.  It  should  almost  appear 
that  the  Creator  has  laid  np  a  little  con- 
densed heat  in  the  coal  mines  for  our  use 
during  onr  school-time ;  a  little  con- 
densed milk  for  our  babyhood  in  science ; 
and  that  when  we  are  grown  and  learned,' 
we  shall  draw  power  from  its  original 
fountain.  The  facts  regarding  the  heat 
of  the  Sim,  as  quoted  and  developed  by 
Capt  Ericsson,  together  with  the  re- 
cently acquired  and  equally  startling 
knowledge,  that  our  garnered  stores  of 
power  are  not  as  etemtu  as  the  hills,  render 
such  a  conclusion  reasonable  and  hopefnL 

Capt  Ericsson  has  not  yet  told  oa 
how  he  concentrates  the  solar  rays,  but 
promises  to  do  so  in  due  time  ;  mean- 
while, the  experiments  and  conduaionB 
referred  to  are  interesting  and  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  experiments  relat- 
ing to  solar  heat,  were  conducted  at  the 
Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  His  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  tin  vessel  3|  inches  diameter, 
2  J  inches  deep,  open  at  the  top,  and  par- 
tially filled  with  water  darkened  with  ink. 
This  was  exposed  to  the  immediate  action 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  stationary  posi- 
tion for  10  minutea  The  amount  of  ra- 
diant heat  communicated  was  deduced 
from  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
water  during  the  10  minutes'  exposure  to 
the  oblique  raya  Owing  to  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  elevation  of  temper- 
ature was  not  quite  alike  at  each  triaL 
Adopting  the  mean,  he  calculates  that, 
near  the  earth's  surface,  the  energy  of 
the  sun  is  such  that  the  radiant  heat  is 
capable  of  melting  an  inch  thickness  of 
ice  in  2  hours,  12  minutes,  42  seconds. 

M.  Pouillet's  experiments  relating  to  so- 
Ir.r  heat,  like  those  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
had  reference  only  to  very  low  tem- 
peratures, the  range  of  the  tiiermometer 
scarcely  reaching  00°  C.  The  apparatus 
he  employed  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  HerscheL  It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  silver,  1  decimetre  in  diameter 
and  15  millimetres  in  depth  ;  but  being 
provided  with  a  close  top,  it  admitted  of 
being  fuUy  charged  with  water,  besides 
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admitting  of  an  inclined  position,  \vhicli 
permitted  the  rays  to  act  perpendicularly 
on  the  blackened  metaUic  surface.  The 
disadvantages  attending  oblique  action, 
not  to  mention  the  intricate  question  of 
evaporation  during  the  trial,  were  thus 
avoided.  A  thermometer  was  inserted  in 
the  fluid,  and  means  provided  for  proper 
agitation  during  the  trial  The  exposure 
to  the  sun  was  limited  to  5  minutes,  and 
the  elevation  of  temperature  during  that 
brief  time  formed  the  basis  of  all  his  cal- 
culationa 

These  experiments,  although  interest- 
ing, are  not  satisfactory,  as  they  deal  with 
low  temperatures.  The  purpose  of  Capt. 
Ericsson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  heat  can  be 
developed  at  the  high  temperature  ob- 
tained by  concentrating  the  solar  rays, 
viz.,  bringing  their  power  to  boar  on  a 
reduced  sui-face,  and  to  devise  the  most 
efficient  means  for  effecting  such  a  con- 
centration of  the  radiating  heat  His 
experiments  made  under  temperatures 
varying  between  212°  and  480°,  and  con- 
tinued during  nearly  a  year,  tend  to  show 
that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  6 
and  10  minutes'  trials  restricted  to  tem- 
peratures some  half-dozen  degrees  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  results  re- 
corded by  Pooillet,  reveal  discrepancies 
pointing  to  atmospheric  influence,  which, 
when  properly  understood,  wiU  modify 
the  conclusions  hitherto  so  confidently 
drawn. 

Regarding  the  main  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  Herschel  and  Pouillet 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  body  present- 
ing a  square  foot  of  surface  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  sun  at  noon,  during  summer, 
will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  re- 
ceive about  5  units  of  heat  per  minute. 
This  £act  Capt.  Ericsson  has  rally  proved 
by  concentrating  the  radiant  heat  of  sun- 
beams of  various  sections  from  650  to 
6,180  square  inches,  hence  folly  500  times 
more  powerful  than  the  sunbeams  to  which 
the  "  actinometer  "  and  "  pyrheliometer  " 
have  been  exposed. 

Investigations  conducted  only  during 
the  summer  being  insufficient  to  settle 
the  important  question,  Capt.  Ericsson 
is  making  a  series  of  experiments  this 
winter,  with  instruments  so  contrived 
that  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  will  bo 
almost  inappreciable.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
£oro,  that  a  satis&otory  explanation  of 


existing  discrepancies  will  be  furnished. 
In  order  to  facilitate  these  investigations, 
a  small  observatory  has  been  erected  over 
a  building  some  60  feet  above  ground, 
turning  on  a  pivot  by  mechanism  resem- 
bhng  that  of  a  monitor  turret.  Still  fur- 
ther to  facUitate  the  work,  the  tables  which 
support  the  instruments  have  been  pro- 
vided with  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
kept  perpendicular  to  the  central  ray  of 
the  sun  during  the  experiments. 

Capt.  Ericsson's  conclusions  as  to  the 
power  of  the  sun's  rays  are  as  follows: 
At  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  steam- 
engines,  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  on 
a  surface  of  10  feet  square  will  evaporate 
on  an  average  489  cubic  inches  of  water 
per  hour,  by  means  of  his  mechanical 
contrivance  for  effecting  the  necessary 
concentration.  This  evaporation  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  sufficient  heat  to 
develop  a  force  capable  of  lifting  35,000 
pounds  1  foot  high  in  a  minute,  thus  ex- 
ceeding 1-horse  power. 

The  mean  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  sun  to  the  earth  being  214.44  times 
greater  than  the  radius  of  the  former,  it 
will  be  found  by  squaring  this  sum  that 
1  superficial  foot  of  the  sun's  surface 
must  heat  4^984  superficial  feet  of  the 
earth.  In  other  words,  the  sun  on  an  equal 
surface  throws  off  45,984  times  more  heat 
than  the  earth  receives.  We  are  there- 
fore enabled,  on  the  strength  of  the  prac- 
tical result  now  positively  established,  to 
infer  that  an  area  of  10  feet  square  on 
the  sun's  siuface  developes  heat  enough 
to  actuate  a  steam-engine  of  45,984-horBe 
power,  demanding  a  consumption  of  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  coal  every  hour. 
But  as  one-hau  of  the  heat  conveyed  by 
the  solar  rays  is  lost  during  their  pass- 
age through  the  atmosphere  and  through 
the  apparatus  by  which  the  temperature 
is  elevated  to  the  necessary  high  degree, 
the  actual  development  of  heat,  on  the 
supposed  10  feet  square  of  the  surface 
of  the  son,  will  therefore  equal  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  consumption 
of  200,000  pounds  of  coal  per  hour. 

In  pointmg  out  what  amount  of  me- 
chani(^  power  may  be  obtained  by  oc- 
cupying a  Swedish  square  mile  with  solar 
engines,  Capt.  Ericsson  assumes  that  one- 
half  of  the  area  is  set  aside  for  necessary 
roads,  houses,  eta,  an  available  area 
would  remain  of  18,000  x  36,000==G48.- 
000,000   superficial   feet  on   which   the 
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radiant  heat  might  be  concentrated.  His 
experiments  having  shown  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  solar  heat  on  100  sqnare 
feet  of  surface  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
develop  a  horse  power,  it  follows  that 
64,800  engines,  each  of  100-horse  power, 
may  be  kept  in  motion  by  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  sun  on  a  square  mile,  or  that 
the  sun's  rays  which  now  waste  their 
strength  on  the  house-roofs  of  Philadel- 
phia, would  be  able,  if  condensed,  to  set 
in  motion  5,000  steam-engines,  each  of 
20-horBe  power. 

As  to  practical  results  Capi  Ericsson 
says  :  It  is  true,  that  the  solar  heat  is 
often  prevented  from  reaching  the  earth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  skillful  engineer 
knows  many  ways  of  laying  up  a  supply 
when  the  sky  is  clear  and  that  great 
store-house  is  opened  where  the  fuel  may 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  and  transporta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  a  great  portion 
of  our  planet  enjoys  perpetual  sunshine. 
Capt.  Ericsson  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year  constructed  3  different 
motors,  called  solar  engines.  One  of  these 
is  actuated  by  steam  formed  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays, 
while  the  other  2  are  actuated  by  the 
expansive  force  of  atmospheric  air,  heated 
directly  by  concentrated  radiant  heat. 
Some  of  his  more  recent  experimental 
engines,  the  working  cylinders  of  which 
vary  from  2  inches  diameter  to  6  inches 
diameter  with  6  inches  stroke,  are  operat- 
ed by  atmospheric  air  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  480°  by  concentrating  the 
sun's  rays;  others  are  operated  by  steam 
of  much  lower  temperature  generated 
likewise  by  concentrating  the  radiant 
heat.  The  speed  attained  has  in  no  case 
been  less  than  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
while  a  regular  and  continuous  rate  of 
300  revolutions  per  minute  has  been 
reached.  The  construction  of  these  ex- 
perimental engines,  present  no  features 
of  special  novelty.  The  mechanism,  how- 
ever, adopted  for  concentrating  and  trans- 
mitting the  solar  energy  to  their  work- 
ing pistons,  is  peculiar,  and  at  the  proper 
times,  plans  and  descriptions  will  be 
published. 


r?xoEL3iOB  IIacrirb  Wosks,  Ohioaoo. — 
JTj  These  works  employ  76  men  on  wood 
work  and  wood  working  machinery.  The 
principal  building  is  270X60  feet 


T'heChableston  Phosphates. — ^The  "New 
York  Tribune  "  of  Dec.  19,  has  an  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  history  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  important  discovery.  The 
"fish  bed  of  the  Charleston  basin,"  so 
called  becaiise  of  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  found  in  immense  quantities 
there,  crops  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ash- 
ley river  near  iia  mouth,  and  on  various 
neighboring  rivers,  and  extends  inward 
40  or  50  miles.  The  marl  or  conglome- 
rate of  this  basin  is  already  ascertained, 
to  be  12  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  to 
contain  as  much  as  67  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  some  instances.  Al- 
though its  existence  hs^  long  been  known, 
its  v^ue  was  not  ascertained  till  after  the 
war,  and  even  then  it  was  difficult  to  en- 
list Southern  capital  in  it.  The  necessary 
aid  was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  and 
now  5  companies  with  ample  capital  are 
mining  the  rock,  and  manufactiu-ing  the 
phosphates  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  credit  of  discovering  the  value  of  the 
deposit,  and  of  persistently  calling  atten- 
tion to  it,  seems  to  be  due  to  Dr.  N.  A. 
Pratt  of  Charleston. 


TEKPERATUBES  of  various  substonces,  su- 
perheated steam  for  instance,  may 
often  be  conveniently  ascertained  by  the 
melting  points  of  alloya  The  following 
are  the  fusing  temperatures  of  various 
alloys  of  lead  and  tin  : 
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Linaeed  oil  boils  a 
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Lead  melts  at  319° 

SOHOois  TS  Ohioaoo. — They  are  as  fol- 
lows: a  high  school,  21  grammar,  and 
6  primary  schools,  which  are  public;  also 
some  50  private  grammar  schools,  various 
Roman  Catholic,  medical  and  law  schools, 
and  the  Chicago  Universiiy.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  in 
1867,  was  30,000,  the  total  cost  per 
scholar,  $23.84,  the  number  of  teachers 
401,  the  value  of  public  school  buUdings 
$800,000. 
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OOMMDNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 
FRANCE. 

A  new  impnlse  has  been  given  to  this 
eTer-recurring  question,  by  the  fact  that 
a  French  port  was  recently  unable  to  give 
shelter  to  a  mail  steamer  bound  for  the 
shores  of  that  country,  and  which,  after 
beating  about  the  Channel  for  twelve 
hours,  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 
harbor  from  tmich  it  started.  The 
various  plans  put  forward  for  better  com- 
munication, are  classed  by  the  "  Mechan- 
ics' Magazine  "  under  one  of  three  heads 
— submarine,  transmarine,  and  superma- 
rine.  Under  the  first  are  included  the 
tunnel  and  the  tubular  projects,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  being  that  the  tun- 
nel whether  of  iron,  masonry,  or  brick- 
work, must  be  placed  in  the  earth, 
whereas  the  earth  must  be  piled  around 
and  on  top  of  the  tube.  The  tunnel 
•  must  be  excavated  or  laid  under  the 
earth;  the  tube  lies  along  the  surface 
constituting  the  bed  of  the  Channel  The 
object  of  the  covering  of  earth  over  the 
tube  in  either  instance  is  the  same,  viz., 
to  preserve  the  top  from  being  injured  by 
ships'  anchors,  dredgers,  sunken  vessels, 
or  other  external  disturbances.  Of  these 
two  methods,  the  tube  would  probably 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of  time,  but 
great  difficulty  would  attend  the  junction 
of  the  several  lengths.  The  transmarine 
classification  embraces  two  plans, — that 
of  a  solid  embankment  and  that  of  a 
gigantic  ferry.  A  soUd  embankment,  as 
it  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  greatest  wave,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  third  class,  and  might 
also  with  propriety  be  termed  intrama- 
rine.  This  plan  is  altogether  Utopian. 
Neglecting  aerial  means  of  transit,  a  bridge 
is  the  sole  representative  of  the  third 
category. 

The  objections  to  the  tunnel  and  tube 
are,  the  unsubstantial  character  of  the 
scheme,  the  complete  uncertainty  of  the 
time  to  be  occupied  in  its  construction, 
and  the  total  want  of  precedent  Assu- 
ming that  everything  proceeded  as  favora- 
bly as  possible,  it  woTild  take  nearly 
twenty  years  to  finish  the  job,  calculating 
that  the  rate  of  progress  could  not  be 
greater  than  that  at  present  obtained  at 
Mont  Ceniai  On  this  subject  "  Engineer- 
ing" says:  "Setting  aside  the  diffiool- 
Uea  of   sach   a  work,  the   inextricable 


complications  which  would  arise  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  event  of  the 
peaceable  relations  between  France  and 
England  being  interrupted,  and  the 
precarious  length  of  life  of  the  tunnel 
u  completed,  i£e  length  of  time  its  con- 
struction would  involve,  the  enormous 
outlay  of  capital,  and  the  enormous  loss 
upon  locked-up  money  lying  idle  during 
the  formation  of  the  work, — each  of  these 
reasons  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  tun- 
nel question  forever.  Moreover,  during 
the  20  or  30  years  such  a  scheme  would 
require  for  completion,  the  necessities  of 
the  increasing  teaffic  would  certainly  be 
satisfactorily  accommodated,  and  the  mil- 
hons  expended  upon  the  tunnel  would 
have  been  Uterally  thrown  into  the  sea." 

The  ferry  scheme  of  Mr.  John  Fowler 
is  as  follows:  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
at  Dover  a  harbor  of  about  24  acres  ex- 
tent, protected  on  the  east  by  the  old 
pier,  and  on  the  south  by  a  new  pier  carry- 
ing a  railway.  A  suitable  harbor  would  be 
constructed  at  Calais  or  more  probably 
near  Cape  Griz  Nez,  where  there  is  deep- 
er water.  The  vessels  to  be  450  feet  by 
85  feet  over  all,  and  53  feet  beam,  and  to 
draw  12  feet.  The  engines  to  be  1,200 
nominal  horse-power,  and  the  speed  some 
20  miles  on  hour.  The  trains  are  to  be 
run  bodily  upon  the  boats,  as  in  the 
American  system.  Four  vessels,  costing 
£120,000  each,  are  contemplated.  Of  this 
scheme  the  "  Mechanic's  Magazine  "  says: 
What  is  required  is  a  connecting  Imk 
between  the  two  shores  which  is  totally  ■ 
independent  of  the  intermediate  barrier, 
and  this  result  is  manifestly  not  obtained 
by  the  agency  of  a  ferry.  It  is  an  altera- 
tion of  the  present  arrangement  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind.  For  a  time  it  would 
be  considered  a  great  boon,  but  so  soon 
as  the  novelty  had  worn  of^  the  feeling 
would  arise  uiat  it  was,  after  all,  but  a 
makeshift— a  temporary  expedient — and 
we  should  return  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  more  permanent  systems  now 
claiming  public  attention. 

Of  the  bridge  scheme,  the  same  author- 
ity says  :  Allowing  about  1,000  feet  for 
tlie  width  of  the  spaces,  they  would  be,  in 
round  numbers,  double  those  of  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  while  the  height  of  the 
piers  above  high  water  would  be  but  a 
mere  trifle  in  excess  of  the  Britannia  piers. 
Every  engineer  will  admit  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  in  the  superstructure,  but  in 
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the  foundations  ;  but  from  the  result  of 
borings  recently  made,  the  substratum 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  their  being 
got  in.  And  whatever  circumstances  of 
foundation  and  soil  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel,  are  doubly  advantageous 
to  that  of  the  bridge,  and,  consequently, 
if  no  diflSculty  is  to  be  experienced  in 
that  respect  for  the  tunnel,  the  argument 
against  the  di£S.culty  of  getting  in  the 
piers  falls  to  the  ground.  "When  light- 
houses, constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and 
supported  upon  iron  piles,  have  been 
erected  far  out  at  sea,  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  great  and  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  getting  in  foundations  elsewhere 
in  similar  situations.  Besides,  it  would 
not  be  all  the  piers  that  would  give  the 
same  degree  of  trouble,  but  only  those 
situated  remotely  from  either  shore. 
Another  advantage  of  a  bridge  would  be 
that  its  construction  and  its  utilization 
could  proceed  pari  passu,  and  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  waiting  for  its  com- 
pletion, as  in  the  case  of  a  tunnel,  before 
its  services  could  be  availed  of.  As  each 
successive  span  commencing  from  the 
shores  was  finished,  it  could  be  used  as  a 
jetty,  and  year  by  year  the  opposite 
coasts  would  be  in  closer  contiguity.  In 
adopting  the  project  of  a  bridge,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  departing 
from  any  of  the  recognized  types  of  con- 
struction, either  in  the  sub  or  super- 
structure. 

The  proposal  lately  put  forward  by  a 
French  engineer,  Boutet — and  given  place 
to  in  such  publications  as  the  "Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts"  and  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette" — the  scheme  of  floating  founda- 
tions and  s^ans  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is 
simply  a  chimera,  and  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  theoretical,  much  less  prac- 
tical analysis.  M.  Boutet,  says  "Engin- 
eering," "  proposes  to  cross  the  Channel 
from  the  Shakspeare  Cliff  to  Cape  Blanc 
Nez,  by  a  bridge  with  10  openings,  or 
clear  spans,  each  3,282  yards  long,  the 
platform  of  which  is  to  be  360  feet  above 


sunk,  by  a  buoyed  rope,  stretched  from 
France  -to  £kigland.  From  this  range  of 
stupendous  summits,  nearly  two  miles 
asunder,  M.  Boutet  stretches  cables  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  iron,  not  steel ; 
from  30  to  120  of  these  cables  are  ranged 
vertically  20  inches  apart,  the  larger 
number  over  the  piers  being  reduced  to 
the  lesser  in  the  centre  of  the  span.  The 
cables  are  woven  together  with  smaller 
diagonal  wire  ropes,  and  cast  iron  is 
thrown  in  when  it  is  of  no  service,  be- 
cause, we  presume,  it  looks  well  in  the 
drawing,  and  gives  an  air  of  security  to 
the  flimsy  web.  The  lower  side  of  ihia 
"tress,"  as  the  projector  terms  it,  is 
curved,  but  there  is  no  compressicm  mem- 
ber designed,  and,  moreover,  none  could 
be  designed  which  should  resist  the 
enormous  strain  of  the  structure,  and 
give  the  only  value  which  could  be  given 
to  the  rest  of  the  clumsy  contrivance. 
More  than  that — and  this  is  a  point 
which  the  dullest  disciple  of  Boutet  can 
understand — the  projector  proposes  to 
give  rise  to  these  trusses  of  6  in  1,000, 
and  so  to  obtain  an  increased  rigidity. 
Now,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  stret^ 
a  wire  between  two  points,  however  close 
they  may  be  together,  without  deflection, 
because  the  strain  required  to  do  so  is 
infinite,  and  in  such  an  extreme  case  aa 
M.  Boutet  proposes,  the  cables  would 
break  from  their  own  weight  long  before 
any  approximation  to  a  horizontal  line 
was  obtained.  In  fact,  allowing  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  strength  to  his  cables, 
and  assuming  that  they  could  be  made 
perfectly  homogeneous  tiiroughout,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  strands  would  part  in 
the  centre  before  they  were  within  500 
feet  of  a  horizontal  Une,  in  other  words, 
the  point  of  rupture  would  be  attained 
when  the  cables  had  still  to  be  hauled  up 
500  feet  to  get  them  into  position." 

Some  reasonable  sort  of  bridge,  bow- 
ever,  would  appear  to  be  the  only  feasible 
continuous  work  that  could  be  built.  It 
would  cost  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  a 
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gers  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  tranship- 
ment of  millions  of  packages  of  goods 
avoided,  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, by  the  raaning  of  suitable  boats 
between  England  and  France.  Undoubt- 
edly the  ferry  system,  however  complete, 
will  be  inadequate  10  or  20  years  hence  ; 
but  during  that  period  there  should  be 
at  least  as  decent,  comfortable,  and  eco- 
nomical communication  as  there  is,  for 
instance,  between  New  York  and  New- 
port— a  longer,  and  in  parts  more  ex- 
posed route  thaii  that  across  the  Channel 


LZAD  IN  Tra  Ykssels. — A  report  has 
been  published  on  the  tin  and  tinned 
vessels  used  in  the  military  hospitals  in 
Prance.  The  metal  used  for  tinning,  it 
was  found,  contained  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  lead.  In  vessels  reputedly  made 
of  pure  tin,  the  CJommissioner  found,  in 
some  cases,  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of 
lead.  Such  proportions  are  dtmgerous,  he 
says,  to  the  public  health,  and  the  Gk>v- 
ermnent  is  recommended  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard allowing  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
lead  to  be  used  with  tin  in  utensils  in- 
tended for  culinary  purposes,  or  for 
drinking-vesselB.  The  author  has  proba- 
bly over  stated  the  dangers  from  the  use 
of  utensils  composed  as  he  has  found; 
bat  it  would  be  well  if  cheap  manufac- 
turers in  this  countiy  would  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  use  a  large 
proportion  of  lead. 

ExPLOsio^is  in  gas  works,  and  in  build- 
ings where  gas  is  leaking,  as  well  as 
in  mines,  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
the  Davy  lamp.  Explosions  are  often 
caused  in  dwellings,  by  looking  for  leaks 
in  meters  and  pipes  with  an  uncovered 
lamp.  At  New  village,  Mass.,  five  men 
were  recently  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
gas  holder  which  they  were  repairing. 
The  Davy  or  the  Strive  safety-lamp 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  gas 
works,  and  in  oU  largo  buildings,  such  as 
hotels  and  theatres,  where  gas  leaks  are 
likely  to  occur. 

PBATT,  Whttset  &  Co.'s  Machihe  Wobks, 
Habtpoed,  CJonn. — ^The  machine  shop 
18  220X45  feet,  3  stories,  and  employs  150 
men.     Machinery  to  turn  out  500  rifles 

Jer  day  has  recently  been  completed  for 
ostria. 


CONCBETE  BUILDINGS. 

Complied  from  the  <<  Amerian  Artlzao,"  "TOa  Eagtnmr,''  eic 

The  increased  cost  of  building  mate- 
rials, has  of  late  led  to  renewed  and 
extensive  experiments  with  concrete. 
This  material  lias  in  various  forms  been 
employed  for  ages,  and  is  said  by  travel- 
lers to  be  found  hard  and  undissolved  after 
3,000  years  of  exposure  among  the  temple 
ruins  of  Nineveh. 

This  concrete  was  in  all  probability 
composed  simply  of  a  lime  mortar,  tem- 
pered by  treacling  with  the  naked  feet  of 
the  laborers  until  it  became  tough  and 
homogeneous,  and  then  mixed  with 
broken  stone  or  rubble. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  use  a  material  of  this  character 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  but 
owing  to  the  slight  degree  to  which  the 
management  of  the  material  in  large 
masses  has  hitherto  been  understood,  it 
has  in  many  instances  cost  quite  as  much 
as  brick  ;  the  comparative  slowness  with 
which  the  water  is  eliminated  renders  the 
wall  liable  in  our  northern  climate  to  be 
suddenly  disintegrated  by  frost.  Because 
concrete  has  answered  well  in  founda- 
tions, the  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily 
arrived  at,  that  it  would  therefore  be 
equally  suitable  for  houses.  The  duty  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  foi-mer  case  is  to 
transmit  the  superincumbent  pressure  to 
the  ground;  and  the  only  resistance 
that  the  material  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
play, is  that  against  crushing.  To  secure 
rigidity  and  stability  in  unsupported 
walls,  requires  peculiar  care  and  knowl- 
edge in  selecting  and  compounding  the 
materials.  All  artificial  monolithic  masses 
labor  theoretically  under  the  common 
disadvantage  of  their  soundness  being  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size.  Not  only 
is  this  true  for  artificial,  biit  also  for 
natural  substances.  These  facts  have  led 
to  the  disuse  of  concrete  for  binding  rub- 
ble into  the  form  of  walls,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  building  blocks  which  are  made  of 
such  size  that  one  man  may  readily  handle 
them,  and  which  are  simply  bricl^  of  con- 
crete. This  system  also  allows  of  the  intro- 
duction of  "  bond,"  which  does  not,  strictly 
roeaking,  exist  in  the  rival  principles,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  introducing  binders,  and  joists,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  their  case.  The  com- 
position of  these  blocks  differs  from  that 
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of  the  ruder  concrete  in  the  addition  of 
hydraulic  or  Roman  cement,  by  which  their 
hardening  is  much  focihtated.  The  blocks 
are  formed  in  wooden  molds,  and  require 
in  their  manufacture  only  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  skill,  the  material  being  made  by 
combining,  in  a  wet  condition,  caustic 
lime,  cement,  and  eharp  sand  in  about 
the  proportions  of  1  bushel  of  lime,  6  of 
sand,  and  4  quarts  of  cement  The 
blocks  require  considerable  time  to 
harden  solidly  throughout,  and  should  be 
kept  under  shelter.  Some  maniifacturers 
facilitate  the  manufacture,  and  also  the 
hardening,  by  mixing  the  ingredients  by 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  steam  and 
hot  water  are  injected  into  the  plastic 
mass  while  mixing. 

Recent  experiments  by  a  Oerman  in- 
vestigator seem  to  show  that  the  costly 
hydraulic  cement  may  be  dispensed  with, 
when  the  blocks  are  not  placed  under 
water,  by  employing  a  kind  of  mortar 
made  of  slaked  lime  and  finely  sifted 
sand.  Caustic  lime,  equal  to  ^  of  the 
sand  used,  is  mixed  with  the  mortar 
when  required  for  use;  the  heat  resulting 
from  its  addition  induces  the  formation 
of  silicates,  which  quickly  harden  the 
mortar. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  hydraulic  cement  heretofore  so 
largely  employed,  owes  its  eflScacy  to  the 
silicate  of  alumina  contained  therein,  an 
artificial  cement  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  by  properly  mixing  lime  with 
20  per  cent,  of  dry  clay. 

A  modification  of  the  "  block"  system, 
is  the  slab  system.  The  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  it  api)ear  to  be,  principally, 
the  impossibility  of  ensuring  the  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  upright  portions  of  the 
house,  the  squareness  of  the  angles,  or 
the  sharpness  of  the  arrises.  The  idea  of 
attempting  to  raise  walls  20  feet  and  30 
feet  in  height,  by  means  of  small  angle 
iron  uprights  and  slabs  of  concrete,  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  is  a  sira- 
ple  absurdity.  The  house  consists  of 
nothing  but  panelling,  and  one  is  puzzled 
to  decide  whether  one  is  really  inside  or 
outside,  as  the  walls  appear  to  have  lite- 
rally no  consistency  or  solidity. 


wall,  such  plates  to  be  shifted  upwards 
step  by  step  upon  the  uprights,  and  lock- 
ed to  them  in  the  several  positions  by  pins. 
He  also  claims  angle  plates  to  form  the 
angles  of  walls  ;  also  the  use,  to  connect 
the  front  and  back  plates  and  uprights, 
of  metal  straps  with  pinholes  in  them  at 
various  distances,  so  that  the  length  may 
be  tidjusted  to  the  thickness  required. 

Several  extensive  structures  are  now 
erecting  in  England  by  the  solid  method, 
among  them  a  large  warehouse  in  Lon- 
don 70  feet  by  60  feet  by  50  feet,  which 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  success,  because 
the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  subject,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land is  constructing  a  solid. cottage  of 
Portland  cement  concrete.  The  founda- 
tion set  on  sand,  is  6  inches  thick  and  18 
inches  wide  ;  the  walls  are  9  inches  m 
thickness  and  2  stories  in  height.  The 
roofs  are  all  flat,  and  are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  concrete  and  old  wire  rope.  The 
ceilings  are  divided  into  panels  l^r  ribs  at 
right  angles,  and  require  no  plastering. 
A  wall  on  tixe  upper  floor  is  supported 
on  a  concrete  beam,  13  feet  span  ;  a  large 
cistern  is  formed  under  the  roo^  its  sides 
being  the  walls  of  a  room  ;  this  will  se- 
verely test  the  impermeability  of  the  ma- 
terial No  wood  is  used  except  for  doors, 
and  no  iron,  except  the  old  wire-rope. 

GOLD  AND  SiLVEB. — ^A  receut  estimate 
makes  the  total  quantity  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  coin,  jewellery,  vessels,  uten- 
sils, in  fact  in  aU  shapes,  in  the  hands  of 
man,  equal  in  value  to  i£l,200,000,0OO 
sterling.  This  would  be  300,000,000 
ounces,  or  30,000,000  cubic  inche&  If 
converted  into  a  single  block,  its  dimen- 
sions would  not  be  less  than  26  feet  square, 
and  its  weight  10,600  tons.  In  the  shape 
of  sovereigns  placed  in  a  single  line  on 
the  ground,  each  coin  being  in  contact 
with  its  neighbor,  jei,200,000,000  sterling 
would  form  a  track  4,300  miles  in  length. 
The  value  of  the  silver  in  use  is  set  down 
at  £1,000,000 ,000  sterling  in  value.  This, 
in  round  numbers,  would  be  4,000,000,000 
ounces,  or  400,000  cubic   feet,   measnr- 
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WATER-SPPPLI  FOB  CITIES. 

UPOBTANCE  OF  PUBS  WATEB — SEWAGE — ^ABTE- 
8UN  WELLS — ^PABTIOULABS  OF  EZISTIKa 
WOBKS — tVKPTSa  UACHnrEBT. 

Prom  the  excellent  report  of  Chas.  Her- 
manj,  I^q.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mem- 
phis Water  Works,  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  and  facts  on  this 
subject,  and  they  are  especiaUj  interesting 
and  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
not  yet  well  supplied  with  pure  water: — 
One  of  the  first  and  leading  considera- 
tions in  the  selection  of  abiding  places  for 
man,  whether  it  be  the  cave  of  the  savage, 
the  hut  of  the  barbarian,  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  the  camp  of  the  soldier,  the 
residence  of  the  man  of  wealth,  or  the  site 
of  a  large  city,  is  the  supply  of  an  ample 
quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  water. 
Nature,  however  liberal,  does  not  always 
make  ample  provision  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  man,  masmnch  as  springs,  brooks, 
and  rivers  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  furnish  water  of  suitable  quality  every- 
where where  man  chooses  abiding  places; 
hence  his  ingenuity  or  constructive  ability 
is  called  into  action,  and  wells  are  formed 
by  excavations  in  the  earth  from  which 
water  is  obtained  for  limited  numbers  in 
localities  more  or  less  remote  from  natural 
water-courses. 

Quality  of  Watee. — In  cities  where 
large  populations  dwell  upon  compara- 
tively small  areas  of  land,  this  mode  of 
obtaining  water  fails,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  Upon  the  sites  of 
many  towns  and  cities,  wells  wholly  fail 
to  fiunish  water  of  suitable  quality ;  hence 
rain-water  cisterns,  constructed  under 
ground,  and  located  in  streets,  courts, 
alleys,  yards,  basements,  etc.,  into  which 
that  portion  of  rain  falling  upon  the  roofs 
of  the  bouses,  and  not  evaporated  or  ab- 
sorbed, is  conducted  and  stored  for  use. 
These  modes  of  water-supply  are  very 
eixpensive,  considering  the  limited  quantity 
and  deteriorated  quality  furnished.  The 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  in 
times  of  sickness  or  epidemics,  had  the 
prevailiruf  dviea-iea  to  much  greater  extent, 
and  mudii  more  aggravated  cases,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  limited  quantities  of 
indifferent  or. bad  water  aided  climatic 
causes  in  developing  and  prolonging  epi- 
demics. In  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
early  aa  1798,  while  the  necessity  of  a 
supply  of  pure  water  was  already  severely 
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felt,  Dr.  Brown,  in  a  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  same  year,  "  exhibits  circum- 
stantially the  consumption  of  water  as  of 
a  very  small  quantity  (on  accoimt  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it),  and  subordinate 
quality;  he  considers  this  as  the  cause  of 
a  variety  of  diseases  and  contagious  dis- 
orders, especially  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  recently  made  great  ravages  there. 
He  also  considers  the  state  of  health  of  a 
populous  city  as  depending  more  upon  the 
purity  of  its  water  uan  the  quaUty  of  all 
the  rest  of  its  provisions  together." 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  early  as 
1798  or  1794,  Benjamin  Franklin  vras,  it 
is  believed,  the  first  who  publicly  called 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  subject 
of  watering  the  city  from  some  other 
source  than  the  wells  then  universally 
used  ;  urging  that  the  afflictions  from  the 
ravages  of  contagious  diseases  rendered 
it  necessary  that  a  more  copious  supply 
of  water  should  be  procured,  to  insure 
the  health,  comfort,  and  preservation  of 
the  citizens.  This  was  just  after  the  city 
had  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever. 
And  in  Franklin's  will,  dated  June  28, 
1789,  is  the  following  clause :  "  and  hav- 
ing considered  that  the  covering  of  the 
ground  plot  of  the  city  with  buildings 
and  pavements,  which  carry  off  most  of 
the  rain,  and  prevent  it  soaking  into  the 
earth,  and  renewing  and  purifying  the 
springs  whence  the  waters  of  the  wells 
must  gradually  gjrow  worse,  and  in  time 
be  unfit  for  use,  as  I  find  has  happened 
in  all  old  cities,  I  recommend  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  100  years,  if  not  done 
before,  the  corporation  of  the  city  em- 
ploy a  part  of  the  ,£100,000  in  bringing 
by  pipes  the  water  of  the  Wissahiccon 
Ch-eek  into  the  town,  so  as  to  supply  the 
inhabitants." 

To  sum  up  all  the  advantages  from  a 
properly  devised  public  water-supply, 
woiild  require  a  lengthy  dissertation  upon 
the  subject ;  we  will  therefore  briefly 
enumerate  some  of  the  principal  ones 
only. 

1.  It  furnishes  a  better  quality  of 
water  than  is  possible  from  wells  and 
rain-water  cisterns,  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  for  the  same  quantity  than 
can  be  obtained  by  private  or  individual 
means  of  supply. 

2d  It  encourages  a  liberal  use  of 
wholesome  water  by  all  classes,  and 
thereby  induces  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
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comfort,  diminishes  sickness,  and  in 
times  of  epidemics  it  has  proved  by  the 
experience  of  oUier  cities  to  be  the  great- 
est protection  to  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts. 

3.  By  the  constant  command,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  of  an  un- 
limited quantity,  for  protection  against 
the  ravages  of  fire,  it  reduces  the  risks 
for  insurance  companies,  and  with  that 
the  rates  of  insurance,  and  in  this  way, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  is  a 
well-regulated  public  water-supply  pro- 
ductive of  pecuniary  advantages,  which 
annually  amount  to  a  very  liberal  per- 
centage on  the  capital  invested. 

4.  It  invites  settlement,  and  encour- 
ages the  investment  of  capital  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  which,  by  foster- 
ing productive  industry,  tend  to  build 
up  the  city  in  the  elements  consti- 
tuting  permanent  wealth  and  independ- 
ence. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  sources  of 
snpply,  the  report  says  :  All  the  natural 
water-courses  in  every  country  become 
more  and  more  impure  with  the  increase 
of  population,  and  less  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution in  densely  populated  cities; 
and  the  best  practice  oi  hydratdic  en- 
gineering, in  its  application  to  public 
water-supplies,  is  to  collect  and  store  the 
water  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  gath- 
ering grounds,  upon  which  it  falls  in  the 
shape  of  snow  and  rain,  and  thence  con- 
vey it  artificially  to  the  place  of  distribu- 
tion. The  truthfulness  of  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following-named  examples 
of  water-supplies  to  towns  and  cities  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  water  is  col- 
lected and  stored  in  reservoirs  near  the 
limits  of  the  drainage  areas  supplying 
them,  viz. :  the  Boston  and  Charlestown 
water-supplies  in  Massachusetts ;  the 
Albany,  Croton,  and  Brooklyn  water-sup- 
plies in  New  York ;  and  the  Hartford, 
Ci,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  water-supplies. 
The  lost  two  c^  these  have  changed  with- 
in the  last  few  years  from  taking  their 
daily  supplies  from  natural  water-courses 
to  storage  reservoirs  approaching  the 
limits  of  the  drainage  areas  supplying 
them  with  water.  The  Loch  Katiine 
scheme,  supplying  the  city  of  Glasgow  ; 
the  Rivington  Pike  scheme,  supplying 
Liverpool ;  the  Birmingham  water-sup- 
ply; and  the  contemplated  change  in 
the  mode  of  supplying  tiio  city  of  London 


with  water,  are  cases  in  point,  and  de- 
monstrate the  justice  and  propriety  of 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

Sewage. — As  the  congregation  of  large 
numbers  of  human  beings  upon  compa- 
ratively small  areas  has  been  shown  to 
defile  the  spring  and  well  water,  as  also 
the  rain-water,  by  causing  it  to  absorb 
in  its  fall  the  noxious  gases  which  con- 
stantly arise  from  populous  cities,  as  well 
as  from  the  washings  of  the  roofs,  con- 
sisting of  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of 
articles  prejudicial  to  health,  thereby 
coinpelling  a  supply  being  obtained  from 
a  source  beyond  the  reach  of  citv  defile- 
ment, it  must  not  be  concluded  that  wiUi 
the  procurement  of  pure  water  the  evil  is 
remedied  ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  effects 
which  is  obviated,  for  the  evil  itself  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, until  the  earth  or  subsoil  of  the 
city  is  so  thoroughly  permeated  with  hu- 
man excreta  as  to  render  its  removal  an 
absolute  necessity  ;  to  accomplish  which 
end,  capital  and  industry,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  civil  engineer,  have  construct- 
ed systems  of  sewers,  through  which,  with 
the  water  from  public  water-stipplies  and 
rains  as  vehicles,  the  refuse,  etc.,  from 
dense  populations  is  carried  to  running 
streams  and  rivers,  to  be  diluted  to  an 
extent  which  makes  it  harmless.  Hence 
a  system  of  thorough  drainage,  through 
the  medium  of  sewers,  is  next  in  imporr 
tance  to  a  pubUc  water-supply  for  a  city 
as  a  means  of  preserving  tiie  health  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  is  a  subject  upon  the 
investigation,  development,  and  perfection 
of  which  the  ablest  statesmen,  scientists, 
and  engineers  of  great  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  been  engaged 
for  years;  and  in  the  United  States,  aJso, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject,  although  the  literature  or  written 
experience  in  relation  to  it  is  quite 
meagre.  In  a  late  publication*  upon  this 
subject  the  author  truthfully  remarks  : 
"  The  general  standard  of  public  morals 
always  corresponds  with  the  state  of  pub- 
lic health,  the  latter  depending  again 
upon  abundance  of  food  combined  with  a 
pure  atmosphere  and  on  unlimited  supply 
of  undefiled  water.  »        *        » 

In  nothing  is  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  so 
manifest  as  in  the  undivided  attention  he, 

*  Knpp'i  Laodoa  Seworaftb 
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like  the  fonnder  of  his  dynasty,  pays  to 
the  sajiitarj,  agricoltuml,  industrial,  and 
commercial  interests  of  his  people,  which 
thna  manifestly  proves  that  true  states- 
manship finds  its  best  allies  in  agriculture 
and  public  health" 

The  tables  1  and  2  give  respectively, 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed,  and  the 


cost  and  other  mechanical  features  of 
water-works  in  various  cities.  Table  3 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  principal  ar- 
tesian wells.  Table  6  gives  the  duty  of 
several  of  the  best  engines  in  the  country, 
and  is  taken  from  tbe  report  of  Jas.  P. 
Kirkwood,  C.  E.,  on  the  Brooklyn  water- 
works. 


Table  1. 

TEAR. 

CITIES. 

Each  Iiihabilant, 
per  day. 

Ekcb  CoDsamer, 
per  day. 

1867 

GollODI. 

41.83 

48.46 
60.00 

ieisi 

62.00 

Oalloiu. 
54  33 

1B67 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

•47  10 

1866 

Clavelaad,  Ohio. 

24  26 

1867 

Detroit,  Michigan 

54  47 

1864 

St.  Xjonis,  Missonri ••.«..... 

•64.01 

1866 

73.06 

1864 

New  York 

Table  2. 


CITT. 


Ounbridge,  Mnraochnsetts 

Charlestowo.  Massachoselts 

Hartford,  Conneoticat. 

BrooUy.  New  York 

Jexsey  City,  New  Jersey 

Fairmonnt,  Philadelphia,  Penn. . . 
BcbaylkiU,  Philadelphia,  Penn.... 
Dekwaie,  PlulAdelphia,  Penn. . . . 
2&^  Ward.  Philadelphia.  Penn. . . 
Gertnontown,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

GleTeland,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

licmisville,  Kentacky 

Cliicaxo,  Illinois 

J^tioit  Michigan 


TKAB. 


1866 
1865 
1866 
1866 
18C6 
186G 
1866 
1866 
18GG 
18G6 
18Go 
1866 
1866 
I860 
1867 


FOVSL 


Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Water  Power, 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Stcom 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 


Sj 


5? 


m 

135 
120 
161 
159 

lis 

112 


158 
165 
144 
125 
75 


VuT  Posnoii 

or 

Pmocm  CATAcnr 

Dailt 

RlQClBED. 


Haximom.     ATCraxe. 


0.228 

6!446 
0.285 
1.000 
0.414 
1.000 
1.000 
0,272 
0.200 
0.712 
0.200 
0.540 
U.410 


0.177 

b'.m 

0.269 
0.605 
0.290 
0.806 
0.615 
0.215 
0.154 
0.516 
0.123 
0.354 
0.360 


$18  02 
14  07 

16  34 

12  84 
9  63 
200 

13  00 

22  00 
9  91 

23  10 

17  65 

18  09 
16  14 
12  20 
18  20 


10 
6 
8 
4 
1 
0 
6 

13 
2 

14 
9 

11 
7 
3 

12 


The  Abtesus  Well,  sending  forth  a 
constant  stream  of  pure  water,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  interestii^  sight;  and  in  the 
popular  mind  it  is  invested  with  a  great 
degree  of  novelty.  "What  is  an  artesian 
well  ?  Historically,  it  is  so  called  from  a 
mode  practised  in  Artois,  a  province  in 
Fnmce,  by  boring  for  water.  Technical- 
ly, on  artesian  well  is  a  mode  for  obtain- 
ing a  spontaneous  flow  of  water,  at  or 


I  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through 
I  the  medium  of  a  tubed  perforation  of  the 
I  earth's  crust,  extending  in  depth  nntil  a 
.  body  of  water  is  reached,  from  which,  by 
I  hydrostatic  pressure,  a  portion  is  de- 
livered through  the  tube  at  or  above  the 
:  surface  of  the  earth  The  most  plausible 
theory,  explanatory  of  the  flow  of  water 
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from  artesian  wells,  is  their  similaritj  to 
natural  springs,  there  being  in  both  con- 
tracted apertures  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  subterranean  reservoirs  full 
of  water,  and  compressed  hj  columns  of 
this  liquid.  Through  these  apertures 
(natural  fissures  in  the  earth  in  the  case 
of  springs,  and  artiiicial  borings  in  the 


case  of  artesian  wells)  the  water  escapes, 
seeking  its  level.  The  history  of  artesian 
wells,  so  far  as  they  have  been  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  supplying  towns  and 
cities  with  water,  is  not  at  all  encourtiging, 
whatever  may  be  their  merits  as  means  of 
obtaining  limited  quantities  of  water  for 
private  or  special  uses. 


T.VBI.X  3. 

Jrieaian  WeOa. 


vua. 


ToBMimi : 
Orenelle  .. 

Pnssy 

Kissengen.. 
Aire 


UnnED  States 
Charleston. . . 
Belchers  .... 
Dn  Font's... 


uxxnas. 


Paris 

Paris 

BaTttria 

Artois,  Fnmoe 

Son  th  Carolina 

SU  Louis 

Loaisville,  Ey. 


Ftiet. 
1,806 

1,878 


1,250 
2,199 
2,086 


^1 
11 


3 
3 


Fresh.. 
Fresh.. 
HiDentl 
Fresh.. 


Salt . . . 
Salt... 
Mineral 


"fat. 
82i 


66 


I 

s 

§ 

'a 

"3 


^1 


I' 


FMt. 


+66 


it 


175,104 
9,188,800 
+58  1,077,120 
+11     360,000 


+10 

-30 

+170 


30,000 
108,000 
330,000 


^ 
« 


I 


$70,180  00 

siiseb'bo 


20,000  00 
20.000  00 
10,000  00 


M 

h 

it. 
-tl 

s 


$401,028  00 

s6.'o66'<i6 


666,066  66 

185,183  18 

30,303  03 


Table  4 

Summary  cf  tht  Estimated  Costa  cf  Ihe  Thrte  Differtnt  TVtM  propoatdfor  Mempkia, 


BRANCHES  OF  WORK. 

WoifRiTorPlu. 

lUBlntppiBlverPlan. 

BitcblalAkePlaa. 

Wolf  River  Aqnednot 

$933,332  61 

67|872"60 
100,000  00 
373.327  90 
605,886  60 
349,009  10 

$'34i23V  78 
230,135  20 
2-i5,000  00 
280,533  00 
483.339  60 
349,009  10 

Inlet  and  river  work 

Boilclines  at  Dtunpios  station 

$191,863  66 
230,135  SO 

PHmpinif  ni«<^hinflry  ....           

260,000  00 

Settling  reservoirs .... 

310,016  41 

Pipe^stem 

903,089  60 

Distribating  reservoir 

349,009  10 

Totals 

$2,329,428  71 

$1,910,248  68 

$2,244,112  97 

Table-  5. 
JMy  cf  «everal  cf  ttie  principal  Pumping  Htginea  in  the  United  State*. 


Dtt« 
of 

Ezpninmt* 


Jannary,  1860. . . 
January,  1857. . . 
January,  1857... 
July,  1867... 
July,  1867... 
April,  1867. . . 
June,  1857... 
June,       1866... 


Hour*. 


26 
13 

Si 
174 
13 

9 

141 
48 


ENGINE. 


Brooklyn  engine,  Cornish 

Belleville  engine,  Cornish  .t 

Hartford,  Crank 

Hartford,  second  trial,  first  experiment. . . 

"  "  "  second  experiment 
Cambridge,  "Duplex" 

"  "         second  trial 

Spring  Qorden,  Philadelphia,  Cornish  . . . 


Foimd*  Lifted 

One 

FtetHigh. 


601,407 
62a  233 
687,793 
614,426 
646.994 
669,411 
675,746 
689,063 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  a  re- 
port by  V.  Dnmas,  member  of  the 
Wench  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  on  the  subject  of  the 
exclusiYe  water-supply  of  Paris  by  artesian 
wells: — 

"The  commission  is  unanimous 
(tigainst  the  scheme).  Among  its  mem- 
bers there  are  none  who  are  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  artesian  water  drawn 
from  the  green  sand  for  the  use  of  Paris. 
But  among  those  who  base  upon  it  the 
greatest  expectations,  there  are  none  who 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
exclude  the  employment  of  other  resour- 
ces that  nature  or  art  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Parisian  people.      *     * 

"1.  The  water-bearmg  stratum  of 
green  sand  is  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  can  be  operated 
upon  at  any  distance  or  level  by  tie  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  The  works  con- 
structed by  companies,  associations,  and 
individuals,  however  great  or  indisputa- 
ble may  be  the  capabilities  of  this  source, 
could  absorb  them  and  render  them  of 
very  doubtful  application  to  the  munici- 
pal wants. 

"  2.  The  phenomena  and  natural  acci- 
dents, such  as  earthquakes,  that  exercise 
little  influence  upon  caijils  through  which 
flows  surface  water,  could,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  on  channels  for  the  passage  of 
water  tit  great  depths  a  derangement  of 
their  course. 

"Though  such  events  may  be  rare,  it  is 
BufScient  to  know  that  once  in  twenty 

iears  their  efiect  on  the  well  of  Orenelle 
as  been  observed,  not  to  be  willing  to 
expose  the  city  of  Paris  to  receive  sud- 
denly and  for  entire  months  turbid  water 
in  all  its  reservoirs,  or  to  submit  to  a 
diminution  of  one-hcdf  the  product  of  its 
flowing  wells,  which,  though  it  were  but 
temporary,  would  not  be  the  less  serious. 
"3.  The  art  of  boring  is  not  yet  ad- 
vanced enough  by  experience  in  tubing 
very  deep  wells  of  large  diameter,  es- 
pecially in  what  concerns  the  green  sand 
basin  ;  tubes  in  iron  do  not  last ;  copper 
tubes  even,  lined  with  tin,  might  fill  the 
people  with  anxiety  in  times  of  epidemic; 
wooiden  tubes  are  uncertain;  and  wells 
not  provided  with  tubes  have  not  been 
tiiorongfaly  experimented  with. 

"  4.  The  water  of  the  artesian  source, 
which  is  of  great  purity,  and  which,  so 
tu  OB  mineral  substances  are  concerned, 


is  better  suited  than  all  others  for  indus- 
trial and  public  use,  is  very  sUghtly 
aerated  and  tepid.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  cool  and  aerate  it,  to 
render  it  useful  for  domestic  purposes  ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  regretted 
that  it  is  not  a  little  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  conclusion,  when  we  talk  of  supply- 
ing 2,000,000  inhabitants,  it  is  prudent  to 
assure  ourselves  of  the  simultaneous  use 
of  bodies  of  water  taken  from  various 
sources,  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to 
quiet  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
Water,  as  we  have  said,  ought  never  to  be 
suspected ;  and,  ia  case  of  the  least 
doubt,  the  administration  must  be  able  to 
replace  one  water,  though  suspected 
without  cause,  by  another  which  may 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  consumers. 

The  Memphis  Works. — ^The  plans  pro- 
posed for  the  supply  of  Memphis  are : — 

1.  A  supply  from  Wolf  river,  taken  at 
the  most  avadable  point  above  the  town  of 
Raleigh. 

2.  A  supply  from  the  Mississippi  river, 
drawn  at  the  first  suitable  point  above 
the  city. 

3.  A  supply  from  the  Mississippi  river, 
taken  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Hatehie  Lake. 

The  Pumping  Machinebt  recommended 
in  the  report  for  the  Wolf  River  Works, 
is  the  Worthington  Duplex  Pumping  En- 
gine.    The  report  says: — 

This  machine  is  strictly  a  steam  pump, 
consisting  of  two  steam  cylinders  and  two 
water  cylinders  laid  horizontally  in  pairs, 
the  piston  rod  of  eadi  steam  cylinder  ex- 
tending to  its  water  {^linder  and  work- 
ing a  water-displacement  plunger;  the 
steam  and  water  cylinders  being  separ- 
ated a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  the 
requisite  mechanical  devices  to  be  attach- 
ed to  each  connecting  rod  between  the 
steam  piston  and  the  water  plunger,  for 
working  the  steam  valves  and  air-pumps; 
the  connecting  rod  of  the  right-hand  en- 
gine working  the  steam  valves  and  air- 
pump  of  the  left-hand  engine,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  and  does 
not  require  expensive  masonry  founda- 
tions; it  works  horizontally;  has  the 
smallest  mass  of  ineri  matter  in  the  mov- 
ing parts,  being  just  sufficient  for  the  safe 
transmission  of  the  power;  and  thus,  in 
conjunction  vrith  its  moderate  velocity, 
reduces    its  liability  to  accidents  to  a 
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mininmm.  The  yalves  are  mttltdform 
vulcanized  rubber  disks,  strengthened  by 
perforated  cast-iron  disks,  the  rubber 
seating  upon  grated  composition-metal 
valye  seats;  the  receiving  and  delivery 
valves  are  disposed  in  sets  vertically  one 
above  the  other,  and  rise  and  fall  verti- 
cally. 

In  the  economical  use  of  fuel  this  en- 
gine compares  favorably  with  the  best 
pmnping-engines  in  the  country;  and  in 
its  daily  performance  it  wUl  give  moder- 
ately good  results,  with  perhaps  loss  at- 
tention from  skilful  enginemen  than  any 
other  kind  of  pumping-engine  now  in  use, 
being  nearly  automatic  in  its  operation. 
It  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  there  are  at  present  in  successful 
operation  as  follows,  to  wit:  1  pair  at 
Harrisburg,  Peimsylvania;  1  pair  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Long  Island;  2 
pairs  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  2 
pairs  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts;  1 
pair  now  being  erected  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  1  pair  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey;  the  last  4  named  being  each 
capable  of  elevating  6,000,000  gallons 
water  per  24  houra 

Wherever  this  pumping-engine  has 
been  in  use,  it  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cor- 
nish pumping-engine,  it  has  been  dupli- 
cated a  greater  number  of  times  than  any 
other  engine  for  water-work  purposes, 
despite  its  recent  origin. 


PREVENTION  OF  SCALE  IN  BOILERS. 

Translated  tnm  DUiglor^  Pol^tsdmlc  Joonial,  b7  Jobm  B, 
Fvara*. 

In  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Engineers  for  the  Westphalian  Dis- 
trict, this  subject  was  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. The  remarks  were  opened  by 
Dr.  List,  \dio  divided  all  the  means  for 
its  prevention  into  two  classes  :  1st,  those 
consisting  in  the  addition  of  various  sub- 
stances to  the  feed  water;  2d,  those  con- 
sisting in  tho  use  of  special  apparatus. 
The  former  class  of  means  includes 
among  many  others  the  use  of  starch  or 
substances  containing  it,  which  shall 
cause  the  precipitation  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter as  powder  or  mud  and  not  as  scale. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  starch 
were  unfavorable  according  to  the  expe- 
rience of  a  member.  Dr.  List  mentioned 
the  use  of  a  soft  greasy  variety  of  clay. 


more  or  less  mixed  with  bitominoua 
matter  (Halloysite).  Mining  Inspector 
Schrader  stated  that  such  clay  hod  been 
advantageously  used  at  several  coal 
mines  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Dr. 
List  supposed  that  the  particles  of  solid 
matt«r  on  being  precipitated  were  taken 
up  by  or  climg  to  the  clay,  instead  of  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
boiler. 

Dr.  List  also  mentioned  the  use  of  va- 
rious substances  containing  tannin. 
Their  utility  might  be  explained  both  on 
mechanical  and  chemictd  grounds.  He 
had  himself  obtained  favorable  results 
from  their  use  in  water  containing  lime. 
In  sugar  factories  the  addition  of  crude 
molasses  to  the  water  had  had  a  good 
effect. 

As  far  as  the  chemical  action  is  con- 
cerned, the  utility  of  such  additions  de- 
pends on  the  composition  of  the  water. 
If  the  latter  contains  gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  scale  is  formed,  because  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  gypsum  increases  as  the 
water  is  evaporated,  and  because  the  sol- 
ubihty  of  the  same  decreases  with  the 
heat  of  the  water.  If  the  water  contains 
double  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  this  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and 
the  simple  carbonate  is  precipitated  as 
scale. 

Tho  gradual  separation  of  these  sub- 
stances causes  the  formation  of  scale. 
Chemical  moans  may  prevent  such  sepa- 
ration, or  may  hasten  it  so  much  that 
mud  is  formed  instead  of  scale. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  recommended  for  pre- 
venting the  precipitation  of  lime  by  form- 
ing the  readily  soluble  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. This  means  is  frequently  used, 
particularly  in  Hollsjid,  for  locomotives. 
The  most  natural  means,  however,  for 
water  containing  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
would  bo  to  hasten  the  precipitation  by 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  slaked  lime  in 
water,  or  "  lime  water. "  This  would  sepa- 
rate all  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  as  an  in- 
soluble mud.  Chloride  of  barium  would 
be  the  best  addition  to  waters  containing 
sulphato  of  limo,  or  those  from  many  coal 
mines,  and  would  act  in  a  similar  way. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  recommended 
from  actual  experience  as  an  effectual 
means  of  preventing  scale  from  water 
containing  either  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  lime. 

M.  Helmholy  remarked  thai  he  had 
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obserred  incmstations  in  Giffiurd's  In- 
jector, -whore  the  motion  of  the  crater  was 
quite  rapid.  M.  Weistman  had  also  ob- 
served scale  at  point,  where  the  Telocity 
of  the  water  was  considerable,  bat  men- 
tioned the  absence  of  scale  in  the  boilers 
of  steam  fire  engines.  M.  Kamp  hod 
also  observed  the  deposition  of  scale  in 
feed  water  pipes,  olthongh  the  deposition 
in  the  boUer  was  inconsiderable. 

The  translator  has  observed  a  case 
where  it  was  attempted  to  blow  charcoal 
through  tabes  by  means  of  air,  possessing 
considerable  velocity.  It  was  found  that 
although  the  wind  would  take  along 
with  it  some  considerable  quantity  of 
charcoal,  it  would  nevertheless  deposit  a 
good  deal  again,  before  reaching  its  des- 
tination, particularly  at  places  where 
there  were  angles,  or  the  pipes  expanded 
slightly.  The  deposition  of  scale  in  the 
injector  and  feed  water  tubes  might  be 
thus  explained  without  weakening  the 
reasoning  of  Dr.  List,  which  seems  quite 
correct  and  conformable  to  experience. 


EUSnC  RAILWAY  WHEELS. 

Over  10  years  ago,  that  veteran  Loco- 
motive  Superintendent,  Mr.  George  S. 
Griggs  of  Boston,  commenced  using  blocks 
of  wood  an  inch  thick,  forming  an  almost 
continuous  tyre,  between  the  iron  tyre  and 
the  cast-iron  driving  wheel  rim  of  his  loco- 
motives. The  results  have  been  well  defined 
and  entirely  good  and  economical,  and  they 
have  certainly  not  been  arrived  at  with- 
out due  trial.  The  wear  of  tyres  and  the 
breakage  of  wheels  and  connected  parts 
has  been  decidedly  lessened  by  the  inter- 
position of  this  elastic  medium,  slight  as 
18  its  yielding;  and  if  of  tyres,  then  of 
rails  and  permanent  way,  for  although 
tibere  may  be  30  or  40  times  as  many 
truck  wheels  as  drivers  in  a  train,  the 
drivers  are  5-ton  hammers,  while  the 
track  wheels  are  only  little  2-ton  smith- 
shop  hammers,  that  would  not  be  em- 
ployed by  knowing  smiths  if  the  lamina- 
tion of  rails  was  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at. 
Every  body  concerned  has  known  all 
about  Mr.  Griggs'  wheel  for  years,  but 
it  is  only  just  now  getting  into  general 
use. 

Hr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  of  London,  an- 
other veteran  engineer,  long  since  devised 
the  "horse-foot"  tyre— a  steel  spring  be- 


tween the  tyre  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  although  it  gave  good  results,  it  has 
not  yet  been  largely  adopted.  The  wooden 
car  wheel,  with  an  iron  hub  and  steel 
tyre,  long  used  abroad,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  here.  It  is  in  use  on 
the  drawing-room  cars  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Eailway. 
Another  elastic  wheel,  for  cars  and 
other  vehicles,  a  section  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving,  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  John  Raddin, 
of  Lynn,  Mass.  The  hub,  and 
the  web  and  tread  are  separate 
castings,  between  which  there  is 
interposed  a  ring  of  india-rub- 
ber. The  holes  in  the  web  to 
receive  the  projections  on  the  hub, 
are  larger  than  the  projections, 
BO  as  to  give  a  slight  play — say 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  maximmn. 
The  rubber  being  compressed 
tightly  in  the  annular  space,  can- 
not be  squeezed  out,  but  can  only 
change  its  figure  when  the  load 
comes  upon  it.  The  entire  jar  of 
the  wheels  is  thus  absorbed  by 
the  rubber  before  it  reaches  the 
hub  and  the  axle.  That  both  the 
running  gear  and  the  permanent 
way  will  be  made  safer  and  more 
durable  by  this  elastic  relief,  is  perfectly 
well  assured  by  similar  results  in  railway 
and  other  engineering  practice.  The 
economy  of  having  the  wheel  in  two 
parts,  so  that  the  tread  may  be  renewed 
without  forcing  the  hub  from  tho  axle,  is 
obvious.  The  theoretical  advantages  of  an 
elastic  wheel  will  not  be  questioned  by 
intelligent  practitioners.  Are  there  any 
practical  defects  or  weaknesses  in  this 
method  of  application  ?  The  management 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  say  that  after 
running  8  of  these  wheels  for  9  months 
under  a  22-ton  iron  cor,  an  examination 
showed  the  rubber  uninjured  and  the 
nuts  all  tight,  though  the  bolts  were  not 
headed.  The  same  wheels  since  placed 
imder  a  passenger  car,  have  run,  in  all, 
40,000  miles  with  decidedly  less  wear 
on  the  tread  than  solid  wheels.  Tho 
Engineer  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department 
gives  an  equally  good  account  of  similarly 
cushioned  fire-engine  wheels. 

The  use  of  elastic  media  between  parts 
subjected  to  jarring,  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood by  railway  managers,  that  we  ex- 
pect to  see  other  and  better  applications. 
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Here  is  a  large  field  for  experiment  and 
invention.  Although  the  uniform  elasticity 
of  permanent  way  should  be  much  better 
provided  for  than  it  is,  the  cost  of  a  pair 
of  well-appointed  cushions  upon  each  of 
a  himdred  million  railway  sleepers,  looks 
rather  formidable.  The  proper  cushion- 
ing of  a  thousandth  part  of  that  niunber 
of  the  heaviest-loaded  wheels  of  engines 
and  trains,  is  more  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  would  do  more  good  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost 


BRITISH  KIFLED  AKnLLERT. 

Bifled  guna  had  been  experimented 
upon  in  England  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  they  were  put  to  any  prac- 
tice test,  but  when  the  Russian  war 
was  imminent,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  some  form  of  rifled  artillery,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  rifled  smaU-arms 
which  began  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Metallurgy  and  mechanics  had  been 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  these  sciences  by  the  great 
demand  for  efforts  of  civil  engineering, 
and  without  these  improvements  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  ordnance  would 
have  been  impossible.  When  the  war 
with  Bussia  broke  out,  some  8-inch  and 
68-pounder  iron  guns  were  bored  on 
Lancaster's  system,  and  sent  to  the 
Crimea  and  to  the  Baltic,  but  they  were 
of  small  avail,  as  the  straight-sided 
projectile  often  jammed  in  their  spiral 
bores. 

It  was  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859 
that  rifled  artillery  was  first  used  with 
any  effect.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  his  muzzle-loading  bronze  rifled 
field  guns,  did  great  execution,  especially 
at  Solferino,  and  scattered  terror  in  the 
Austrian  ranks  more  by  the  range  than  the 
accuracy  of  their  fire.  This  success  induced 
all  European  Powers  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  rifled  artillery.  Austria  adopted 
the  French  system,  while  Bussia  and 
Prussia  became  converts  to  a  breech-load- 
ing action  invented  by  Mr.  Krupp.  Eng- 
land turned  her  attention  to  a  breech- 
loading  system  invented  by  Mr.   Arm- 


accuracy  those  of  any  Continental  Powct'. 
It  was  vainly  thought  that  this  system 
would  have  been  permanently  adopted 
into  the  service,  at  least  for  field  artillery. 
The  same  system  of  ordnance  did  good 
service  in  New  Zealand  in  1864,  but, 
though  no  enemies  could  stand  against  it 
in  the  field,  it  had  potent  antagonists  at 
home. 

In  1863,  under  the  pressure  of  polem- 
ical writings,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  different  descriptions 
of  guns  and  ammunition  brought  forwaxd 
by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Whitworth. 
This  committee  sat  for  two  years,  and 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
cost  £35,000  in  stores  alone.  The  total 
expenses  cannot  have  amounted  to  much 
less  than  i^0,000,  and  the  result  was  thai 
the  experiments  were  very  creditable  to 
both  inventora  The  contest  was  very 
close;  and  surely  no  country  but  Eng- 
land, when  it  had  a  gun  better  than  that 
of  any  Continental  nation,  would  have 
spent  £60,000  in  investigating  the  infini- 
tesimal differences  between  it  and  tiie 
offspring  of  some  rival  inventor.  Still 
we  did  so;  and  the  committee  which  was 
called  on  to  decide  this  question  thought 
that  muzzle-loading  guns,  which  had  been 
already  six  years  in  the  French  service, 
were  superior  to  breech-loaders  for  the 
service  of  field  artillery.  This  opinion 
necessitated  another  committee  to  decide 
on  the  rival  merits  of  muzzle-loading  or 
breech-loading  field  artillery.  In  1866 
another  committee  ttssembled  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  decided  that  muzzle- 
loaders  were  better  adapted  for  field 
service  than  breech-loaders.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  muzzle-loading  gan 
dightly  different  from  the  Frencb  gun 
was  considered  the  proper  gun  for  our 
field  artillery,  on  account  of  its  simpliciiy. 
We  had  thus  spent  at  least  7  years  and 
lost  vast  sums  of  money  in  determining 
theoreticaUy  that  a  gun  which  had  beeiv. 
adopted  at  the  outset  by  the  French  was 
better  than  our  own,  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  most  excellent  on  two 
separate  occasions  in  active  service. 
Yet  when  we  had  obtained  this  decision  vm 
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we  propose  to  speak  at  a  fature  time. 
The  money  which  has  been  squandered 
in  experiments  cannot  be  recovered;  it 
is  hopelessly  lost;  and,  of  course,  in  a 
short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  last  committees,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  subverted  by  those  of  some 
future  bodies,  our  breech-loading  field 
artillery  will  be  supplanted  by  muzzle- 
loaders. 

Yet  is  there  much  reason  that  this 
expense  should  be  incurred  ?.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
a  muzzle-loading  gun  in  the  first  instuice ; 
but,  now  that  we  have  a  breech-loader,  is 
it  worth  our  while  to  incur  all  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  changing  our  arma- 
ments in  order  to  gratify  the  whims  of 
theorists  or  the  fancies  of  mathematicians  ? 
The  breech-loading  gun  has  been  found 
to  do  good  service  in  China  and  New 
Zealand,  and  is  undoubtedly  far  above 
the  average  as  a  gun.  In  the  late  Ger- 
man war  the  breech-loading  gun  tri- 
umphed over  the  muzzle-lo»der,  and  the 
victorious  Prussians  havt  adopted  it 
it  universally  into  their  service.  Im- 
partial and  experienced  judges,  who  saw 
it  in  action,  have  told  us  that  the  breech- 
loading  gun  of  the  British  artillery  proved 
itself  superior  in  China  to  the  Prussian 
gun  in  Bohemia.  It  is,  no  doubt,  su- 
perior to  the  Austrian  muzzle-loader, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  French  gim. 
Why  should  we,  then,  incur  a  great  deal 
of  expenditure  to  change  our  armament, 
when  we  can  already  more  than  hold  our 
own  against  that  of  any  other  nation? 
Metaphysicians  and  fanciful  artillerists 
may  aim  at  perfection,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  adopt  every  momentary  inven- 
tion which  professes  a  very  small  advan- 
tage over  the  system  already  adopted 
into  the  service.  We  might,  possibly,  if 
we  were  to  reconstitute  our  whole  system, 
institute  muzzle-loaders,  and  so  reap  all 
the  froits  of  our  experience;  but  now 
that  we  have  a  gun  in  the  service  which 
is  considerably  better  than  any  possible 
antagonist,  we  must  deprecate  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  change  for  any  fanci- 
nd  advantage.  We  must  remember  that, 
ere  the  muzzle-loader  can  be  made  our 
armament,  some  new  invention  which 
will  nullify  it  may  be  brought  forward, 
and,  happy  in  the  goodness  of  our  bad 
bargain,  we  may  bo  quite  content  to  let 
wen  alooe. — Army  and  Namj  Oazette. 


LOCOMOTIVES  OP  THE  NoBTH  LoNDON  BaIL- 
WAY. — The  standard  engines  of  this 
line  are  fully  illusti-ated  in  the  "En- 
gineer," Dec.  11  and  25.  They  have 
2  pairs  of  connected  drivers  6  feet  8 
inches  diameter,  and  8  feet  apart  centres. 
The  truck  has  4  wheels,  2  feet  8  inches 
diameter  and  5  feet  8  inches  apart  The 
centre  of  tinck  is  9  feet  10  inches  from 
the  centre  of  forward  driving  shaft.  The 
boiler  shell  is  4  feet  1  inch  inside  diam- 
eter by  10  feet  2J  inches  long,  and  con- 
tains 122  tubes  2  inches  diameter.  The 
fire-box  is  4  feet  6^  inches  long  by  3  feet 
7 J  inches  wide  by  5  feet  4  inches  high  in- 
side. The  cylinders,  outside,  and  inclined 
1  in  12,  are  17  inches  diameter  by  2  feet 
stroke.  The  steam-chests  are  inside,  and 
the  link-motion  valve  connection  ia 
direct.  The  tanks  (1,000  gals.)  are  at  the 
sides  of  the  foot-plate  and  in  rear  of  the 
boiler.  The  working  steam  pressure  is 
160  pounds.  The  peculiar  and  strong 
cylinder  fastenings,  and  the  great  extent 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  are  especially  re- 
ferred to.  The  weight  of  the  engines  is 
as  follows; 

Ufht.  FolU 

tona  cwt.       toni  cwt  qr. 

Bop^ie,  four  wheels 15    14 14    14    2 

Dnving -wheels 11    11 14      6    0 

Xiailisg  wheels 11      7 14    12    2 

Total 38    12         43    12    0 

Five  of  these  engines  are  now  com- 
pleted or  in  progress;  they  easily  ts^e 
trains  consistmg  of  80  wagons,  each 
weighing  over  6  tons,  and  containing  10 
tons  of  coal,  and  2  heavy  brake  vans,  or 
about  460  tons  ia  all,  up  inchnes  of  1  in 
100  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Equihbrium 
slide  valves  are  used  on  these  and  all  the 
new  engines  of  this  line  with  great  success. 
The  valve  has  the  equivalent  of  2  pistons 
iu  the  back.  Two  circular  flanges  project 
from  the  back,  nearly  up  to  the  steam- 
chest  cover.  Around  these  are  packing 
rings  which  are  forced  up  against  the 
steam-chest  cover,  with  a  small  pressure 
due  to  their  area,  thus  making  a  tight, 
joint.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  ring  is 
open  to  the  exhaust  passage  of  the  v^ve. 

ALUMnnuM  Bbo^ze  is  used  in  France 
for  saws  and  other  mechanism  re- 
quiring great  strength  and  hardness,  in 
place  of  steel  It  has  been  proposed  to 
cover  the  steps  of  the  column  in  the 
Place  Yendomo  with  the  same  materiaL 
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ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

WHTTWOETH  Gcs— LxTB  ExpiEiMz^m.  The 
lonii^  mnge  of  cannon  shot  ever  attained, 
was  made  by  the  Whitvorth  ordnance  at  Shoe- 
baryneBs  in  Koyember lost,  -viz.:  11,31)0  yards,  or 
nearly  6J  miles.  The  longest  range  previously 
recorded,  was  obtained  in  1H61  by  Lynall  Thomas' 
175  lb.  shot  with  a  23  lb.  charge,  fW>m  a  7  in.  steel 
gnu  at  37^"  elevation,  viz. :  10,075  yards. 

The  Whitworth  gon  referred  to,  has  9,025  in. 
(major)  and  8.25  in.  (minor)  hexagon^  bore, 
140.0G  in.  long  with  1  tnm  in  117  in.  The  shells 
nsed  were  cast  iron,  31.6  in.  long,  8.96  in.  major, 
and  8. 18  in.  minor  diameter,  with  capacity  for  18  lb. 
borstingcharge.  The  shot  were  cost  iron,  24.5  in. 
long.  The  wads  were  hexagonal ;  weighing  1  lb. 
each  and  made  of  paper  moch^.  Large  grained 
rifle  powder  was  used.  The  result  of  Uie  firing 
was  as  follows: 
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NEW  Bbitish  Gun. — An  order  has  been  issned 
from  the  War-offlce  announcing  the  iutroduo- 
tion  into  the  service  of  a  new  descrip  tion  of  wrought 
iron  mnzzle-loading  10  in.  18-tou  gon,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  oficial  technical  description: — 
Length  of  gon,  14  ft.  2  in. ;  mean  weight  of  gun, 
18  tuns  24  lb. ;  mean  preponderance,  8  owt.  1  qr. 
24  lb. ;  length  of  bore,  145.6  in. ;  length  of  rifling, 
118  in.;  caUbre,  10  in.  The  "A"  tubals  to  be 
made  of  tough  steeL  This  sew  description  of 
ordnance  is  of  the  general  type  represented  by  the 
7,  8,  and  9  in.  guns.  They  are  rifled  upon  the 
Woolwich  system  with  seven  grooves,  having  a 
twist  increasing  &om  one  tnm  m  100  calibres  at 
the  breech  to  one  tnm  in  40  calibres  at  the  muzzle. 
The  vent  enters  the  bore  at  11  in.  from  the  end, 
and  upon  the  right-hand  side,  at  an  angle  of  45 
d«g.  to  the  Terti<^  axis  on  the  transverse  section. 


ner  at  a  defleetional  angle  of  1  deg.  10  min.,  but 
this  angle  is  only  to  be  r^iarded  as  provisional. 
They  are  fitted  vrith  "plates,  metal,  elevating," 
and  "pivots."  The  cascable  faces  are  grodaoted 
for  the  Engineer  of  the  road  tangent  scale  use. 


U' 


ss  or  Bailwats  in  Wab. — ^The  morementa  by 
railroad  of  the  Ninl^  corps  nnder  General 
Bnmside,  from  Central  Kentucky  to  Vicksbmx; 
the  transfer  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  corps, 
under  Hooker,  from  Washington  to  Chattanooga; 
of  the  Twenty-third  corps  from  Eastport,  on  tiia 
Tennessee,  to  Washington,  are  romarkahle  in- 
stances of  the  nsefnlness  of  this  new  military  arm. 
The  last-named  marvellous  feat,  Mr.  Btanton  de- 
clared to  be  "without  parallel  in  military  history. " 
The  distance  travelled  was  1,400  miles,  the-troopa 
moved  were  20,000  strong,  besides  1,(X)0  animsls 
and  a  full  artillery  train.  It  was  accomplished  in 
mid-winter,  with  rivers  and  roads  blocked  b^  ice, 
in  an  average  time  of  11  days  for  each  subdivision. 
The  campaign  of  18G6  in  Germany  demonsfara- 
ted  the  importance  of  the  part  which  railways  are 
called  on  to  play  in  modem  strategy.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Northern  (Germany  has  had  under  con- 
sideration a  proposition  fur  the  drawing  up  of  k 
complete  table  of  the  resources  and  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  lines  included  in  the  Confedeiution. 
With  this  view  a  statement  is  to  be  compiled  every 
two  years,  commencing  with  1870,  in  accordonoe 
with  an  official  formula,  showing  the  capabilities, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  existing  rail- 
ways and  the  branches  to  bo  constructed.  An 
interesting  work  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
in°  German.  The  Italians  are  busy  oi^nizing  a 
system  for  turning  their  lines  to  the  best  use,  and 
here  engine-<lriver8  and  stokers  are  attached  to 
every  regimenU 

USE  or  BsEEca-t/tiPEBS  Abboas. — In  the  North 
German  army  the  infantry  of  the  line  and  the 
guard  are  all  armed  with  needle-guns,  of  which 
there  is  also  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  reserve  and 
for  the  garrisons.  The  armmg  of  the  whole  of  tb« 
landwohr  with  converted  necdle-guus  was  also 
decided  upon  lost  June.  Of  the  South  German 
tronpo,  those  of  Hesse,  Baden,  and  Wartemburg 
are  all  armed  with  the  needle-gun,  while  Bavaria 
only  began  a  few  mouths  ago  to  supply  Uie  Wem» 
gun  to  her  army.  Austria  had  armed  300,003  men 
with  the  converted  Wanzl  lost  July.  The  whole 
of  the  French  army  may  be  regarded  as  being 
supplied  with  the  Ctuu»epot  since  last  spring. 
In  Belgium  the  Albini  (jun  was  to  he  in  the  bands 
of  every  soldier  of  the  line  by  the  Ist  of  October. 
In  Italy  32  battalions  of  bersaglieri  were  armed 
last  July  with  a  rifle  similar  to  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  with  slight  modifications.  The  English  army 
his.  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  carried  the 
Snider.    The  ormuig  of  the  Danish  army  with  the 
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ment  of  war  claims,  \rere  a  little  more  than  three 
millions — less  than  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure 
of  tjie  preceding  year. 

There  ore  27  military  arsenals  in  nil,  including 
the  Knttonal  Armory  at  Springfield.  The  work 
done  at  them  by  the  hired  mechanics  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  nnder  the  direction  of 
skilled  officers  of  the  corps,  has  been  economically 
and  satisfRctorily  performed. 

Highly  faTorable  reports  of  the  breech-Ioadisg 
eonverted  Springfield  musket  have  been  received 
from  those  {wriions  of  the  army  where  it  has  been 
distribnted. 

A  few  smooth-bore  and  rifle  gniui,  of  heavy  cali- 
bre, are  beinR  made,  for  trial  of  their  power  and 
endarance.  When  the  most  suitable  kinds  have 
been  determined,  a  Urge  number  of  guns  for  forti- 
fications will  have  to  be  made,  and  authority  to 
make  thou  as  fiut  as  can  be  done  is  asked. 

'ToBPKiioEs.  — Further  experiments  have  been  made 
X  at  Toulon  with  torpedoes,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  in  case  of  war,  that  port  shall  be  strongly 
defended  with  these  submarine  monsters.  The 
Oovemment,  however,  thinks  that  the  torpedo 
subject  is  one  which  should  be  confided  to  n  special 
eoipii,  and  hence  a  school  is  to  be  established  at 
the  Islo  of  Aix,  where  the  mysteries  of  those 
eugines  of  destruction  will  be  taught— ulrtny  aitd 
Saoy  Gazette. 

U  KITED  Stars  and  BsmsH  Squadbons. — At  the 
date  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
we  had  on  duty  with  our  various  squadrons,  38 
vessels,  including  storeships,  mounting  in  all  347 
guns.  On  December  6th,  the  Englishliad,  within 
the  limits  of  their  several  stations,  116  vessels, 
mounting  in  all  1,146  guns.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  besides  their  Channel  fleet,  the  Eng- 
lish have  three  cruising  vessels  in  squadron  service 
to  our  one. 

NEW  EsousH  MosJitoii.— The  "Cerbems,"  re- 
cently launched  at  Jarrow,  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Reed,  is  22a  feet  long  by  45  feet  2  in.  beam, 
and  1S|  feet  deep,  the  druft  being  15i  feet.  There 
are  2  turrets,  2l{  feet  diameter.  The  turrets  stand 
on  ceutrul  spindles  and  ore  revolved  by  auxiliary 
engines.  Each  turret  carries  two  18  ton  450  pdr. 
Armstrongs.  The  hiUl  is  dirided  into  7  water-tight 
compartments.    The  vessel  is  to  go  to  Aostralia. 

'Trb  CaBOKoecoPE.— a  series  of  experiments  cai^ 
J.  ried  out  at  Woolwich  with  the  new  chronoscope 
f  ^r  meosoring  the  velocity  of  projectiles  within  the 
bore  of  the  gun  invented  by  Captain  A.  Noble, 
krfe  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  have  been  attended,  it 
is  ftiid,  with  great  success.  The  instrument  has 
proved  itself  capable  of  measoring  the  hundred- 
tjousandtb  part  of  a  second  with  great  aoonrooy. 

OUDNANCB  ExPEBnasms. — It  is  stated  that  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren,  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  willnsk  Congress  for  a  limited  appropri- 
ation to  be  used  in  experimental  gunnery,  as  no 
appropriation  has  been  mode  for  this  purpose  for 
the  Navy. 

Ksurp  vs.  Abmstboso. — The  Oerman  papers 
claim  a  decided  rietory  for  Krupp  over  Arm- 
strong in  the  late  trials  of  the  rival  systems.  The 
EngliHh  gun  was  shown  to  be  inferior  and  split  at 
the  2(>4th  round,  while  the  German  gim  was  fired 
400  times  without  being  danmged. 


I- 


ffiON  AKD  STEEL  NOTES. 

SI    OF     M^NOANZSX     HI    StZSL    MllTTvra — Mr. 

Bobert  Mushet,  in  replying  to  a  /^er  on  iron 
and  steel  by  Messrs.  Hinde,  suys  : 

In  their  remarks  on  the  effect  of  spiegeleisen, 
and  of  the  preparations  of  manganese  with  carbon- 
aceous matters,  as  set  forth  in  Vickers'  and  Heath's 
patents,  Messrs.  Hmde  have  gone  completely 
astray,  and  hiwo  fiUlen  into  the  common  error  of 
supposing  that  spiegeleisen  is  added  to  oxygenated 
iron  solely  to  recarbonize  such  iron.  The  fallacy 
of  this  opinion  has  been  clearly  shown  where  ferro- 
monganese  in  place  of  spiegeleisen  has  been  used 
to  de-oxy^enatia  molten  Besuemer  metal,  the  re- 
sults obtomed  being  far  better  than  when  spiegel- 
eisen is  employed.  Now,  lerro-nianganese  con- 
tains only  about  one-fifth  as  much  carbon  as  spie- 
geleisen, and  nearly  four  times  as  much  manga- 
nese, and  were  it  possible  to  produce  pure  metaUio 
manganese  &ee  from  carbon,  at  a  cheap  rate,  it 
would  wholly  supersede  spiegeleisen,  and  would 
enable  manufacturers  of  Bessemer  metal  to  obtain 
from  inferior  numbers  of  hematite  pig  metal, 
steel  of  as  good  a  quality  as  they  now  obtain  irom 
best  selected  pigs.  Nothing  but  metallic  manga- 
nese requires  to  be  imparted  to  oxygenated  iron  to 
produce  steel,  and  the  use  of  compounds  contain- 
ing other  matters,  is  simply  due  tu  the  fact  that  a 
better  or  purer  form  of  metallic  manganese  than 
is  contained  in  spi^eleisen  cannot  bo  economi- 
cally procured.  Neither  nnder  Heath's  nor  under 
Vickers'  process  is  metallic  manganese  added  to 
steeL  Oxide  of  manganese  is  the  agent  here,  and 
its  action  is  that  of  a  flux.  Thus,  when  blister 
steel,  which,  when  melted  and  cast  into  an  ingot, 
cannot  be  drawn  into  a  sound  bar,  or  bear  a  weld- 
ing heat,  is  melted  with  a  few  ounces  of  oxide  of 
manganese  without  any  carbonaceous  matter  being 
added,  and  then  cost  into  an  ingot,  the  ingot  thus 
produced  can  be  drawn  into  a  sound  bar  of  steel, 
which  will  forge  and  harden  well,  and  bear  a  weld- 
ing heat.  In  the  melting  pot,  therefore,  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  not  metallic  manganese,  acts  as  an 
improver  of  the  steel  operated  upon.  As  to  either 
Vickers'  or  Heath's  process  being  applicable  where 
it  is  desired  to  de-oxygenate  decarbonised  iron,  it 
is  a  myth. 

PABX  ASD  Love's  Steel  Pbocbss.— This  is  an  in- 
vention relating  to  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
steel,  and  the  furnaces  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  fur  remelting.  The  fnmoce  consists  of  two 
fire  chambers,  separated  by  a  fire  bridge  ;  one  of 
these  chambers  receives  n  crucible,  and  the  other 
contains  a  reverberatory  fire  chamber.  Both  cham- 
bers are  in  connection  with  the  crucible,  which  is 
surrounded  with  fnet  The  second  chamber  has  a 
curved  or  arched  top,  to  direct  the  flame  into  the 
crucible  chamber  to  the  fuel  therein,  or  to  Uie 
open  mouth.  The  crucible  is  provided  with  dis- 
charge holes.  After  bringing  both  fires  to  a  white 
heat,  molten  cast  iron  is  poured  into  the  crucible 
in  such  quantities  as  will  form  steel,  together  with 
malleable  iron.  Vitreous  fluxes  are  introduced. 
Wrought-iron  scraps  previously  brought  to  a 
white  heat  in  an  a4]oining  furnace,  are  introduced 
into  the  cast-iron  in  the  crucible.  When  the  caxt 
and  wrought  irons  ore  mixed  and  melted  to- 
gether, the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  drawn  off 
through  the  discharge  holes.  Puddling  may  be 
ooiried  on  in  the  fnmaee  by  making  the  working 
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hole  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  rid&  The  pad- 
dime  mstmment  is  an  iton  ball  on  a  bar,  worked  up 
Bud  down  by  chain  and  polley,  or  by  hand. 

JAMES  AND  Jokes'  Steel  Pboczss. — Messrs.  James 
(of  Ebbw  Vole)  and  Jones  (of  (jovilan)  hare 
specified  a  patent  relating  to  the  mannfactnre  of 
sted,  under  which  they  claim  the  application  of 
carbonizing  and  nitrogenizin^  gases  under  pres- 
sure to  wrought  iron  in  ii  receiver  closed  gas-tight 
These  gases  are  formed  in  a  separate  generator, 
and  thence  forced  into  the  receiver  through  an  ac- 
cumulator or  otherwise,  or  the  gases  may  be  formed 
in  the  receiver  itself,  partially  or  wholly.  The  ni- 
trogenous gaseous  compound  preferred  is  cyanogen 
gas.  They  also  claim  the  use  under  compression 
of  blaEt-fumace  waste  gases,  containing  carbonic 
oxide,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen ;  also  other  waste 
gofes  containing  the  necessai^  elements  for  the 
conversion  of  wrought  iron  into  semi^teol  or 
steeL 

TB£  SiZMBNS-MAiiTiN  Pbocess. — MessTS.  B.  Sam- 
nelson  &  Co.,  of  Middlesborough,  write  to 
"Engineering"  that  they  do  not  (as  had  been 
stated)  remelt  the  ingots  produced  by  this  process, 
but  roll  them,  without  luonmering,  into  soft  steel 
plates,  capable  of  resisting  a  tensile  strain  of  from  31 
to  35  tons  per  square  inch,  and  into  rails  which 
have  withstood  repeated  blows  of  a  weight  of  21 
cwb,  tailing  fi-om  a  height  of  26  feet  As  to  the  use 
of  Cleveland  iron — whUst  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  use  it  for  the  bath,  they  have,  by  Biclmrdson, 
Johnson  &  Co.'s  process  of  purification,  succeeded 
in  fireeing  the  puddled  bar,  made  out  of  Cleveland 
iron,  from  phosphorus  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  ob- 
tain the  results  stated. 

TBZ  TEHPESATnsEs  (centigrade)  best  adapted  to 
the  tempering  of  Tarious  instruments  ar«  seen 
in  the  following  table  : 

Lancets 210«>— 215" 

Other  surgical  instiumenta 220 

Bazors 225 

Penknives,  erasers 230  —235 

Scalpels,  cold  chisels  for  iron 240 

(Shears,  sheep  shears,  gardening  tools  250 
Hatchets,  axes,  plane  irons,   poeket- 

knives 260—266 

Table  knives,  large  scissors 270  —275 

Swords,  watch  springs 285 

Large  springx,  daggers,  angers 290 

Saws,  some  springs 310  — 316 

Various  other  instmments  requiring 

less  hardening 320 

CHBomcM  Steei. — It  has  long  been  known  that 
an  alloy  of  60  parts  of  chromium  and  40  parts 
of  iron  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass  like  a  dia- 
mond, and  f>uch  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  heating 
oxide  of  chromium  in  a  blast-furnace  with  me- 
tallic iron.    Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on 


PowDEB  HAinnra. — If  the  following,  which  haa 
"gone  the  rounds,"  etc.,  for  a  year  or  so, 
ux>rks,  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  mould  stop- 
pers, strength  of  parts,  etc.,  it  will  be  gladly  and 
prominently  quoted  and  credited  by  Van  Noe- 
trand's  Magnzine :  A  French  periodical  states 
that  Mr.  Galy  Cazolat  has  invented  an  ingenious 
proccKS  for  compressing  molten  steel,  intended  tat 
guns,  so  effectually  as  to  save  all  the  labor  of  ham- 
mering. In  the  upper  pert  of  the  mould  into 
which  the  metal  is  run  is  an  apparatus  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  highly  infinnmiable  powder, 
which,  in  Duming,  generates  gas  in  such  quantity 
as  to  produce  thereby,  in  a  snort  time,  a  pressors 
often  atmospheres.  This  pressure  expels  tne  gasea 
contained  in  the  steel,  and  fbroea  the  ^^rVJYi 
molecules  into  the  closest  union. 

1B0N  OB  Steel  Direct  fbom  tee  Obe. — In  order 
to  produce  iron  or  steel  direct  from  the  ore, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Nasarow,  of  St  Petereburgh,  treats  th« 
ore  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water, 
allowing  the  solution  to  stand  a  considerable  tiuM 
in  contact  with  the  ore.  The  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  employed  may  be  about  one-fortieth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  ore.  The  ore  thus  pre> 
pared  is  placed  in  a  furnace— a  reverberatory  fhr- 
nace  supplied  with  a  hot  blast  may  be  advantage- 
ously employed.  The  ore  is  melted  down  and 
iron  or  ste^  is  obtained,  according  as  the  metal  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  furnace  aionger  or  shorter 
time.  The  compact  bloom  obtained  may  be  forg^ 
and  rolled.  Scrap  iron  may  be  treated  in  th« 
same  way,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  add 
more  carbon. 

1BON  rsoM  Ptbites.— Experiments  are  now  being 
made  in  New  York,  with  a  view  to  the  produc- 
tion of  merchantable  iron  from  pyrites.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  I/yceum  of  MatumI  History, 
Professor  E^leston  stated  that  the  ftimace  cm- 
ployed  is  similar  to  an  old  Swedish  furnace,  very 
much  cut  away,  and  steam  heat  is  employed  ;  th« 
material  is  kept  in  the  lower  part  of  famaoe  at  a 
white  heat,  till  agglutination  takes  place  ;  the  pasty 
mass  is  then  skilfully  worked  and  separated  into 
grains,  and  afterwards  withdrawn.  He  would  not 
prejudge  the  case,  but  entertained  no  hopes  of  soc- 


-«  .&.-1 


MANDPAcnms  or  Steel. — Puddled  bar  is  con- 
verted into  steel,  according  to  the  invention 
of  Mr.  T.  Oallet  (referred  to  in  the  ifuuTi^JbumoJi. 
by  coating  the  bars  with  a  paste  composed  of  wood 
Aiarcoal,  20  parts  ;  soot,  12  ;  lamp-black,  15 ;  ivory 
black,  anthracite,  plumbago.  1  each  ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  33  ;  carbonate  of  potash,  3  to  20  parts  ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  10 ;  caustic  potash,  sea  salt,  sal 
ammoniac,  1  each  ;  clay,  13  ;  oxide  of  manganese, 
3  ;  and  resin,  3  parts— the  whole  combined  with 
water.  The  iron  is  coated  with  the  paste,  and  tb« 
cementation  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 
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enrred — ■ome  simply  Uirowing  np  the  water  nnd 
bnnting  the  tank.  In  Silesia,  recently,  a  shot- 
ting tank   burst,  killing   and  wounding   Boveral 


COST  07  BEB)iEi(XBPi.AirT.— Much  is  being  said, 
just  now,  in  connection  with  new  modes  of 
making  steel,  of  the  great  cost  of  the  Bessemer 
plant  Yet  a  plant  capable  of  turning  out  up- 
wardH  of  12,000  tons  yearly,  or  250  tons  weekly, 
tIz.,  a  pair  of  &-toB  converters,  wiUi  all  machinery 
complete,  coets  but  £6,000 ;  the  interest  upon 
which,  U^ether  with  ftiel,  attendance,  repairs,  and 
depreciation,  would  hardly  amount  to  half-a-crown 
a  ton,  whereas  the  cost  of  ingot  moulds  alone, 
necessary  in  all  steel  melting,  by  whatever  process 
ingots  are  made,  is  as  much  as  4g.  per  ton.  Of  the 
B^semer  plant  the  cost  of  a  dom)le-blowing  en- 
gine, with  a  pair  of  3  feet  steam  cylinders  and  i}^ 
feet  blowing  cylinders,  with  a  stroke  of  5  feet,  it 
£1,800,  or,  with  boilers,  less  than  £2,500.  As  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  machineiy  necessary  to  work 
the  product  of  such  a  plant,  its  own  cost  is  very 
little  indeed.  For,  with  £6,000  outlay  for  Besse- 
mer plant,  £80,000  or  so  would  be  expended  in  the 
hammers,  rolls,  engines,  boilera,  and  miscellaneous 
machinery,  requisite  for  working  np  1,000  tons  of 
ingots  monthly  into  goods. — Engineering. 

^Phs  PE7nniTi.TA.inA.  Steel  Wobks. — It  is  now  over 
1  a  year  since  a  charge  of  steel  has  been  lost  at 
these  works  through  any  failure  of  the  machineiT, 
tnyeres,  vessel-bottoms,  or  refractory  materiais. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  KngUsh  practice,  this 
will  appear  a  remarkable  result  li  is  due,  of 
course,  to  good  constmction  and  carefhl  manage- 
ment The  American  refractory  materials,  as  iar 
as  developed,  are  not  equal  to  the  English. 

VTzw  AcxnuAST  to  thb  Bcsbemkb  Pbooss.  — John 
J.1  Francis  Bennett,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  patented 
the  ose  of  carbonic  acid  giw,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  or  with  other  gases  or  vapors, 
when  introduced  into  molten  iron  or  other  metal 
for  the  pnipose  of  removing  stilphur,  phosphorus, 
and  any  other  impurities  which  will  form  combi- 
nationn  with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
deposit  the  carbon.  It  is  said  that  this  process  is 
about  to  be  tried  at  the  works  ot  John  Brown  & 
Co.,  Sheffield. 

CoszLT  SrsEL-MAxno. — An  invention  ex^tlained 
at  a  recent  Converzatione  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  consists  in  grinding  pig-iron 
to  powder  by  a  very  rapidly  revolving  cutter.  The 
great  heat  generate  sets  the  particles  of  metal  on 
fix»,  and  airier  scintillating,  they  fall  down  in  a 
reddish  brown  dust,  which  is  gathered,  placed  in 
•  crucible,  and  melted. 

Wbx  Bxthlzskm  Ibom  Ca  have  purchased  the 
X  Northampton  (new)  furnace  near  their  works, 
Mid  are  adding  a  foundry  and  a  new  rolling-mill, 
with  Siemens  fhmaoes,  to  their  already  extensive 
pfamt,  vix. :  2  blast  furnaces,  a  rail  mill,  producing 
90  tons  daily,  and  a  very  large  machine  shop, 

Tn  Fbbxch  RiHiWAT  amd  Naval  Blast  Fvs- 
KACSS,    FOBOBS,    AMD  SlEXL  WoBKS   CoUPAST 

have  introduced  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  man- 
utactore  of  steel  in  their  Oivors  Works. 


BAILWAT  NOTES. 

EAttWATS  ts  THE  Untted  States. — The  develop- 
ment of  our  railway  system  has  been  more 
rapid  during  1868  than  ever  before.  We  have  a 
nominal  increase  of  3,450  miles  of  road,  costing 
$103,245,232.  The  actual  figures  ore  probably 
3,000  miles  at  tlaO.OOO.OOO  cost  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  mileage  and 
cost : — 


Uilne 

N«w  Bunpabire 

Vermont 

Huucboseits 

Rbodo  Island 

CoDnectlcnt 

Now  York 

St-w  JerMjr 

PeimsylvaDia 

Delaware  and  E.  Uarv- 

buid 

tiarjriaiid  (other  tbou 

abovoi 

Went  Virginia 

Virginia 

Korth  Caroltna. 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Akibima 

MiSBbslppI 

Loalslana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Eentoeky 

Ohio 

Ulchigu 

Indiana. 

llllnnis 

Wbconsin 

Hlnneaota. 

Iowa 

N'obraskx 

Wromiag  T^ 

MtBOorl 

Rftpif^lS   ............. 

Colorailo 

Utah  Tor. 

Nevada  

Cillfomla. 

Oregon 

TLUIJan.  I,18W.... 


IfnjB  9  Road, 


Cor  Of 
Road  asd 
Emnmart 


TotaL 
944.19 
783.73 
•43.89 

1,6«T  <>• 
m.4T 
T82.«6 

4,4«9.S8 
964  76 

4,9jT.T2 

at2.9» 

tft.n 
cot.es 

1,909.88 
1«1T.!9 
1.338. IT 
1.977.69 

•13.20 
],««4.90 

9C0.20 

837  .SO 
1,83T.M 

•S7.ro 
1.780  as 

1,418.96 

4.0«3.4t 

2.044.28 

3,24«.10 

4,S«1.()S 

1,"3.«0 

l.TuS.OO 

S,032.S)0 

449.00 

6«>.00 

1.837.09 

1,123.00 

SSO.OO 

30&.00 

390.00 

S,0»l.(O 

2,019.60 


•2,917.10 


Open. 
659.  ^7 
•08.72 
(03.69 

1,4  6.43 
i:i.47 
•41.23 

2,828.87 
972.76 

4,397.74 

342.94 

HTM 

384. 76 

1,461.  •..7 

1.09(1.67 

1.076.17 

1,674.60 

440  20 

952. rO 

900.20 

870. SO 

613  00 

88.00 

1,436.63 

812.86 

3,361  97 

1,109.26 

?.S00.10 

8.4.9.93 

l,-'84.«0 

671.60 

1.62.'.()0 

420.00 

610.00 

1,363.80 

•48.00 

106".  o6 

S20.00 

468.60 

19.60 


41,C73  18 


$19,789,631 

'  21.976,319 

24,34^149 

88,846,621 
6,0C8.C66 

23,064,869 
182,638,128 

•9,770.243 
2S<,Ti2,26T 

T,483,6;6 

38,6=0,809 

22.401.100 

47,640,038 

26,687.414 

26.131,610 

31,3«V,076 

9,294.000 

28,611 .726 

74,646.308 

1*,321,-'01 

U,*MfiO0 

4.211,030 

43.018.916 

28.799.286 

160,014,101 

M.649.V43 

104,r2-|,22« 

16«,9S8,102 

48,460,801 

18,4«a.000 

•1^32,000 

31,003,000 

41.80O,C<IO 

64.014,468 

8o,sia.oco 

360.000 

9,400,000 

26.600,000 

30,338.000 

600,000 


n,863,7a«,041 


Street  railways,  say  2,500  miles,  and  double 
tracks  and  sidings,  say  25  to  30  per  cent  on  the 
whole,  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  The 
total  length  of  single  track  in  the  United  Stales 
can  therefore  hardly  fall  short  of  60.0(X)  miles. 
This  is  the  work  of  40  years.  -  Cl>in|)i/e(i /rom  Um 
Railroad  Joumai, 

BBmSH  BaILWAT  TRAtVTO  A!n>  UAINTEHASCne 
Statistics. — The  number  of  passengere  car- 
ried in  Great  Britain  in  I86S,  was  313,689,268,  or 
an  average  of  about  10  journeys  by  rail  yearly  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain.  In 
carrying  these  passengers  19,228  vehicles  were 
employ.ed,  which  ran  73,383,356  miles  in  3,741,086 
trams.  It  has  been  computed  that  to  oarr^  snoh  a 
traffic  under  the  told  system  would  reqmre  about 
60,000  coaches,  and  more  than  half  a  million  ot 
horses. 
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The  namber  of  persons  tTBTelling  by  roilway  in 
and  oat  of  London  averages  about  300,000  daily. 
Nearly  700  trains  ran  over  the  Metropolitan  line 
alone.  The  total  namber  of  local  London  trains 
per  day  is  aboat  3,600,  besides  340  trains  which 
arrive  from  and  depart  to  distant  stations.  Dar- 
ing the  basy  hours  of  railway  traffic  morning  and 
evening,  as  many  as  '2,000  train  stoppages  are 
made  hourly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  np  and 
setting  down  passengers,  while  about  2  nules  of 
,  railway  are  covered  by  running  trains. 

The  annual  loss  of  iron  by  tear  and  wear  on  the 
13,8S4  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffia  in  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  above  30,000  tons  a  year,  while 
aboat  250,000  tons  regaire  to  be  token  ap,  re- 
rolled,  and  relaid.  The  wooden  sleepers,  also, 
perish  at  the  rate  of  aboat  four  millions  per  an- 
num, to  renew  which  about  10,000  acres  of 
pine  forest  require  to  be  cut  do  wn.  To  maintain 
the  permanent  way,  about  81,000  men  are  con- 
stantly employed,  at  the  rate  of  6  men  per  2  miles 
of  doable  way.  Besides  these  workmen,  there  ore 
13,000  plato-iayers  employed  in  laying  down  and 
fixing  new  rails ;  40,000  arUfloers.  who  oonstmot 
and  repair  the  rolling  stock ;  26,000  porters,  signal- 
men, and  pointsmen  ;  G,000  guards  and  breaks- 
men  ;  and  11^000  engine-drivers  and  firemen  ;  or 
a  total  of  about  177,000  railway  workmen. 

The  heaviest  item  in  the  working  expenses  of 
railwavH  is  that  for  locomotive  power.  There  were 
8,125  locomotives  at  work  in  the  Onited  Kingdom 
in  1866,  or  about  2  engines  for  every  3  mUes  of 
railway  open  ;  and  the  work  they  performed  daring 
the  year,  was  the  haulage  of  6  milliona  of  trains  a 
distance  of  143  millions  of  miles. 

The  average  working  "  life  "  of  a  locomotive  is 
about  16  ^eais,  daring  which  it  will  run  about 
300,000  miles,  undergoing  during  that  time  many 
repairs  and  renewals  ;  after  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered used  up,  when  it  is  sent  to  the  acn^  heap. 
Thus,  taking  into  account  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
locomotives  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  500  engines  have  to  be  replaced  yearly ;  and 
as  a  good  locomotive  costs  from  £2,500  to  £3,000, 
the  expenditure  on  new  eni^es  omountii  to  about 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  yearly. 

As  to  cost  of  working,  a  passenger  engine  will 
consume  about  30  lb.  weiijht  of  coke  per  mile,  and 
a  goods  engine  45  lb.  Hence  the  coal  and  coke 
Oi^  in  1866  was  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons. 

The  average  earnings  of  each  locomotive  amount 
to  about  £5,000  yearly,  or  equal  to  5s.  a  train 
mila  According  to  a  recognized  formula,  the 
working  expense  per  train  mile  is  2s.  3d.,  which 
may  be  thus  divided :  Is.  for  maintenance  of 
stock,  3d.  for  maintenance  of  way,  9d.  for  coach- 
ing and  goods  expenses,  and  3d.  for  misoellaaeous 
expenses. — 2%*  Quortcriy  BevioB. 

For  RuKsiKa. — A  train  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  recently  made  the  nnprece- 
dented  run  of  91  miles  in  90  minutes.  The  quidt- 
est  prior  runs  of  which  we  have  any  record  are  as 
follows :  In  England  18  miles  by  a  special  train 
in  15  minutes.  In  the  United  States,  14  miles  in 
11  minutes,  by  an  engine  and  6  cars,  on  the  New 
York  Central ;  10  miles  in  7^  minutes,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Roiboad  ;  144  miles  in  2  honrs  49 
minutes,  on  the  Hudson  River  road  ;  84  miles  in 
90  minutes,  from  Indianapolis  to  Union  City  ;  305 
miles  in  7  hours  42  minutes,  from  Albany  to 
Niagara. — Etehange, 


ORBOON  Bbancr  of  thi  PAcmo  Eailwat.— It 
will  require  ouly  about  330  miles  of  railroad  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  near  the  north  end  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
city  of  Portland,  in  Oregon.  The  whole  distance 
is  645  miles,  but  300  can  be  travelled  by  steamboat* 
on  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers. 

PESKANKKT  WaT  OF  THS  LoNDOIf  MSTBOFOUTAK 
Bailwat.— All  the  rails  on  this  line  are  of 
steel,  weighing  84  pounds  per  yard,  and  resting  on 
sleepers  ^aced  aboat  2  feet  8  inches  apart,  centre 
to  centre,  and  1  foot  10  inches  apart  at  the  joints, 
which  are  made  with  fish  plates,  and  4  bolts  sev- 
en-eighths inch,  diameter.  The  sleepers  are  bedded 
upon  Hi  inches  screened  graveL 

TDBXxsa  Raxlwats. — The  resources  of  Asiatic 
trafKo  are  in  a  measure  shown  by  the  earnings 
of  the  Smyrna  and  Cassaba  Railway,  61  miles  long, 
now  earning  £2,000  a  week,  or  nearly  £33  per 
mile  per  week.  Daring  the  week  lost  reported, 
4,696  passengers  and  2,166  tons  of  goods  were  car- 
ried. 

RAILWAY  FEBBm  are  aomevhat  used  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  one  across  the  Tay  at 
Broughty,  and  one  across  the  Forth  at  Granton. 
Thev  are  only  for  p;oods  tiaioa.  The  boats  carry 
25  short  cars  at  a  tune. 

DtrrcH  RAttWATB, — A  new  link  in  the  line  from 
Amsterdam  to  Paris  was  recently  opened— the 
Utrecht  and  Waardenbarg— and  the  whole  line 
is  promised  to  be  oouipleted  by  the  end  of  thia 
year. 

GorsKSHxm  awd  Railwats.— A  strong  pressure 
is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  British 
Government,  in  favor  of  buying  tne  Irish  railways 
upon  terms  submitted  daring  the  last  session  of 
Fariiament  by  a  joint  committee. 


MISCELUNEOUS. 


REWDBCES  Airo  WoBKs  OF  PK!n»am,VA!nA.  — The 
anthracite  coal  production  of  this  State  in- 
creased f^om  3G5  tons  in  1820  to  12,650,671  tons 
in  1867.  The  bituminous  coal  field  covers  1,300 
square  miles  ;  the  anthracite,  470.  The  production 
of  pig  iron,  begun  in  1720  in  Chester  county,  has 
been  increased  and  dilTased  until  it  amounted  in 
1867  to  839,496  tons.  Pennsylvania  is  first  among 
our  States  in  the  production  of  both  coal  and  iron, 
and  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  the  range 
and  extent  of  her  mannfaotnring  indastry.  She 
has  9T2  miles  of  canals,  which  cost  $38,660,397, 
and  3,097  miles  of  completed  railroads,  which  cost 
about  $250,000,000,  beinj  foremost  of  all  the 
States  except  possibly  Illinois,  in  railroads,  and  be- 
fore all  but  New  York  in  canals. 

SOAUB  n»  LoooMOTivB  BoiiiEBS.— The  locomo- 
tive superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway,  has  for  3  years  past  suc- 
ceeded, although  nsing  very  hard  water,  in  keep- 
ing his  boilers  free  from  scale  by  merely  intro- 
ducing once  in  about  3  months,  12  pounds  of 
pure  zinc,  in  pieces  about  one-half  inch  square. 
This  appears  to  gradually  clean  the  boiler,  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  &esh  scale.    The  zino 
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whoDy  dissolves  in  from  3  to  5  months,  and  the 
inner  sorfocos  of  the  boiler  places  are  then  found 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  zinc,  as  are  also  the 
ends  of  sorewa  taken  oat  for  examination. 

BnoKss  ScBEW  Shatts.— It  is  bnt  lately  that  the 
Hibemia  was  lost  by  the  breaking  of  her  screw 
fchaft  within  the  stem  tnbe,  the  broken  ends  fool- 
ing and  so  forcing  away  the  after-end  of  the  shaft, 
thns  admitting  a  flood  of  water  into  the  hold. 
The  Bomssia,  of  the  Hamburg  American  line,  pat 
back  recently  on  her  way  to  New  York,  with  her 
screw  shaft  "broken,  bat  happily  not  inside  the 
•iem  tube. 

STBENOTH  or  CoKBiTOATED  Ibok. — We  dcTote  this 
month  more  space  than  we  shall  ordinarily  al- 
low for  a  single  article,  to  the  comprehensiya  paper 
on  this  sabject.  It  is  a  paper  that  can  hardly 
be  condensed,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  new  mat- 
ter, and  likely  to  be  frequently  referred  to,  it  will 
be  more  oaefu  and  convenient  in  this  fonn,  than 
if  divided. 

Tax  New  Tobx  Stock  Tasd  at  Oommnnipaw 
covers,  with  its  buildings,  16  acres  of  ground. 
The  average  market  consumption  of  Newl^rk  per 
week  is,  beeves,  5,500  ;  of  swine,  about  21,000  ;  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  about  2*2,000.  The  capocity  of 
this  Abbatoir  for  slau<;htering  and  dressing  is  :  of 
beeves,  from  6,000  to  7,000  ;  of  swine,  npwords  of 
Sj,000  ;  and  of  sheep^  npwuds  of  2S,(J00. 

Tew  Books. — Under  this  head  we  intend  to  give, 
I  each  month,  the  titles  of  all  prominent  new 
K>ok8  connected  with  Engineering,  together  with 
a  very  brief  abstract  of  reviews  of  them  by  our 
contemporaries. 

THE  New  X>\Tt  kt  Cohoss  across  the  Mohawk 
river  will  be  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
State.  It  is  1,640  feet  long,  from  14  to  20  feet 
high,  16  to  18  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,'  and  10  at 
the  top.     Home  500  feet  of  the  dam  are  completed. 

ST.  Paxtii's  Catbedbai.. — ^The  total  cost  of  the 
erection  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  was  £747,954 
28.  9d.,  lesR  thnn  $4,000,000.  It  is  slightly  larger 
Hum  the  New  York  Court  House. 

Steamship  construction  and  engmes  will  form  the 
subjeot  of  a  comprehensive  article  in  the  llbuch 
number  of  this  magazine. 

THE  Coffee  Dau  at  Bock  Island,  is  seven-eighths 
of  a  mil3  long,  and  &om  8  to  14  feet  wide,  and 
contains  a  million  feet  of  lumber. 

SjCAii,  LocoHonvES  for  mines,   quarries,   stock 
yards,   etc,   to  take  the  place  of  teams,  are 
baUding  by  Orice  &  Long,  Philadelphia. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

SBiKumunwa  m  Ibox  and  SrsEtb    A.  pbactioaIi 
TBBATISS  orVINO  FUIX  DETAILS  OF  OOXSTBVOIIOX, 
n»CVHIS     or     MAKUFACTUBB,    AND    Bnnj>INO     AS- 

EAHOBMEirrs ;  witb  bbsults  or  expcbiuents  on  j 

laOH   AMD  BTEEU  AND  ON  THE  STBENOTH  AND  WATKB 

naBTNEss  or  btvetbd  wobk.     By  K  J.  Reed.  C.  I 
B.,  Chief  Coostmotor  of  the  Navy,  Vice  Frosidont 


of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  and  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

There  are  several  excellent  works,  by  distin- 
gnished  authors,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell and  Professor  Rankine,  go  very  folly  into  sta- 
bility and  form  of  leant  resistance.  Mr.  Reed 
treats  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  man- 
ner of  details  of  construction,  and  strength  of  ma- 
terials and  forms.  The  work  is  complete  in  oue 
8vo  volume  of  S40  pages,  and  the  excellent  plan  of 
having  the  illustrations  inserted  in  the  letter-press 
has  been  followed,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
a  separate  volame  of  platea  There  ore  npwords 
of  260  wood-cuts,  and  five  steel  plate  engravings. 
The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  on  the  strength 
of  iron  ships :  on  keels,  keelsons,  and  gnrboard 
strokes ;  on  stems ;  on  stem-po^ts ;  ^stems  of 
framing,  in  varioas  chapters  ;  deck  stringers  and 
plating  ;  bulkheads  ;  topsides ;  rudders ;  iron 
masts ;  steel  plates  for  ship-building ;  rivets ;  test- 
ing iron  and  steel ;  Lloyd's  and  rules  for  ship- 
building ;  armor  plating,  etc  Hie  best  evidence 
that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  practical  na- 
ture of  the  work  is  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty have  directed  that  the  examinationii  in  practical 
iron  shipbuilding  of  candidates  for  promotion  in 
the  Roval  Dockyards  will,  in  the  main,  be  based 
npon  Mr.  Reed's  treatise. 

"  Engineering  "  says  of  the  work : 

Not  only  is  it  distinguished  by  its  essentiaDy 
practical  tone,  and  the  fullness  of  the  informatiott 
it  affords  with  respect  to  details,  bnt  it  also  con- 
tains several  other  novel  features,  which,  in  onr 
opinion,  are  well  worth  notice.  One  of  these  con- 
Slsts  in  the  foot  that,  instead  of  giving  the  usual 
historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  iron  shipbuild- 
ing, that  progress  is  traced  in  the  notices  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  ship.  For  example,  in  the 
chapter  on  "keels,  keelsons,  and  garboord 
strokes,"  there  is  given  an  account  «f  the  steps  by 
which  shipbuilders  passed  from  the  wooden  and 
hoUow  iron  keels  and  keelsons  of  the  early  ships 
up  to  the  present  arrangements.  This  course  is 
followed  throughout  the  work,  and  h:ts  the  further 
interest  of  sometimes  showing  how  orrangementa 
which  hod  &llen  into  disuse  had  been  re-applied 
recently.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  book,  no 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  changes  mads 
in  the  construction  of  iron-clads,  from  the  time  of 
the  Warrior's  building  up  to  the  present,  had  ap- 
peared. This  wont  has,  however,  been  supplied 
most  satisfactorily  in  the  present  volame.  We 
find  in  this  volume,  also,  fuller  notices  of  the  prao- 
tioe  of  private  baildem  with  respect  to  the  various 
ports  of  iron  ships  than  have  ever  previously  ap- 
peared. Scarcely  any  of  the  great  firms  remam 
unrepresented. 

SoiooBAPHT,  OB  Radial  Pbojection  or  Shadows. 
By  R.  Cahpbeli.  Puckett,  Ph.  D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Bath  School  of  Art  London :  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly,  186ii 

This  work  is  well  reviewed  by  the  "Mechanics' 
Mi^Eazine,"  which  says  : 

Sciography,  or  the  science  of  shadows,  has  never 
received  that  special  attention  it  dsserves.  This 
is  evidenced  by  many  architectnral  drawings, 
where  the  attempt  to  unite  the  mechanical  projeo- 
tion  of  shadows  with  perspective  representitious, 
produces  many  errors,  and  shadowH  of  the  most 
impossible  chaxaoter.    To  correct  this  tandenor  bv 
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means  of  a  text- book,  hns  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 
Puckeit,  who  has  well  perfonued  hU  part  The 
work  ia  Terjr  properly  umited  to  the  perspective 
projection  of  shadowa,  and,  therefore,  pro-snp- 
poses  a  knowledge  of  linear  perspective  on  the 
part  of  the  student  It  forms,  therefore,  a  snpple- 
ment  to  perspective  stadies. 

THK  UeCHANIC'S  and  STtTDBMr's  OOIDX  Ot  THE 
DeSIOMINO  LSD  CoNSTBUCnoX  OF  Gbnebai.  Ma- 
CEINB  GeABINO,  as  ECCENTBICS,  BCBEW3,  TOOTHED 
WHEEI.S,  &C.,  AM)  THE  DBAWINO  Or  BECTIIilKEAI, 
AND  OUBVZD  8UUFACE3,  WITH  PBACTICAIi  BDLBS   AND 

DETAILS.  Edited  by  Fbakcih  Hebbebt  Joxnson, 
author  of  "The  Metala  Used  in  ConstmcUon." 
Edinburgh :  William  P.  Kimmo,  186a 

The  "  Building  News"  states  that  this  book  goes 
rery  fhlly  and'  satisfactorily  into  the  subject  of 
shafting.  The  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  "  says  ;  The 
student  will  find  rales  for  the  construction  of  the 
above  parts  of  machinery,  as  well  as  practical  roles 
and  details  for  drawing  rectilineal  and  curved  sur- 
fiuses.  Of  course,  this  work  assomes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  mechanical  drawing.  The  details  and 
calculations  of  shafts,  pedestals,  and  pulleys,  are 
carefully  considered,  after  which  we  liave  a  selec- 
tion of  geometrical  problems.  The  volume  is  ac- 
companied by  eighteen  sheets  of  diagrams. 

APSAOnCAI.  TbEATIBB   oh  tee  MiyUTAOTUBK  OF 
Pobtland  Cement.    By  Hbnbt  Bbio,  G.  E. 

To  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  TsANSIiATION  OF  II.  A. 
LlPOWITZ's  WOBX,  DE8CBIBINO  A  NEW  METHOD 
ADOPTED     IN    GeBMANT    OF    MANTIFACTUBINO    THAT 

CEMENT.  By  W.  F.  Reid.  London :  K  &  F.  N. 
Upon,  48  Oharing  Cross.     1868. 

"The  Engineer"  says  this  is  an  excellent  and 
thoroughly  pntctioal  treatise.  The  "New  York 
Tribune"  says :  "  Among  the  chief  merits  of  the 
book  are  extensive  pbgiarisms  from  Mujor- 
General  Gillmore's  standard  American  treatise  on 
Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars.  We  pre- 
sume the  profession  in  America  are  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  furnish  material  for  the  writers  of  books  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  pi-ovided  due  credit  is 
^v«n,  and  the  ordinary  courtesy  among  gentlemen 
u  observed  in  the  matter." 

ATbeatisb  on  the  Metallubot  of  Ibon.  Con- 
taining outlines  of  the  history  of  Iron  Uauu- 
fMsture,  methods  of  assay,  and  analyses  of  iron 
ores,  processes  of  mannliMitaTe  of  iron  and  steel, 
eta  By  H.  Bauebhan.  F.  G.  S.  First  American 
edition  revised  and  enlai^ed,  with  an  appendix  on 
the  Martin  process  for  making  steel,  from  the  re- 
port of  Abnun  S.  Hewitt,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to 
the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867.  lUns- 
trated  with  namerous  wood  engravings.  New 
lork  :  Virtue  &  Yorston,  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
This  work  has  alreadv  had  a  wide  circulation. 


the  discussion  upon  water-jet  pumps  and 
pumping  engines.  He  then  enters  upon 
the  subject  of  fire-engines.  We  next  have  a 
dissertation  npon  blowing  engines.  The  plates 
which  accompany  ports  VL  and  YU.  represent  the 
slide,  expansion  and  valve  gear,  and  the  boilers  of 
B.  M.  8.  "KoBsio,"  and  the  15  horse  power 
high  pressure  inverted  screw  engine,  mode  at  tile 
Motafa  Iron  Works,  Sweden.  The  qiiality  of  Mr. 
Bourne's  writings  on  the  steam-engine  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment 

PEBSONAL  BROOIXSCnONB  OF  Ekoubb  ENOiNSxaa, 
AND  OF    THE    iNTBODTICrnON    OF    THE    BaII,WAX 
StsTEM  INTO  THE    UNITED  KiNODOM.      By  a  Civjl 

Engineer,  Author  of  the  "  Trinity  of  Italy. "  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  Jt  Stoughton,  27  Patemoster-iow, 
1868. 

In  closing  a  long  review  of  this  book  the 
"  Builder"  says  :  The  book  which  we  have  thus 
condensed  will  be  found  amusing,  as  well  as  in- 
structive reading.  Engineers  and  contractors  will 
recognize  in  it  many  portraits,  though  tho  name 
be  not  written  beneath  the  picture  ;  and  legislators 
will  discover  hints  here  and  there  deserving  their 
attention.  Other  authorities  do  not  conai'ler  the 
book  as  taking  rank  among  scientific  works. 

MODEBN  ScBEw  Pbofuusion.  By  N.  P.  BoaoK. 
London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  48  Charing  Cross. 
This  treatise  has  reached  Part  X.,  in  which  the 
chapter  on  the  modem  details  of  screw  propetlsis 
is  concluded,  imd  an  interesting  chapter  on  bear- 
ings, by  Mr.  John  Fenn,  is  given.  Particniars  and 
engravings  are  given  of  the  experiments  and  appa- 
ratus, by  which  Mr.  Peun  proved  the  pracuoai 
utility  of  wooi  bearings  when  submerged  in  salt 
water.  The  3  plates  ocoompiinying  this  part 
illustrate  the  geometry  of  the  screw  propeller,  a 
3  bladed  twin  screw  propeller,  and  the  geome- 
try of  the  GriQilth's  screw  propeller. 

IBBioATioir  IN  Southern  Etmops,  betco  the  be- 
POBT  OF  A  ToUlt  of  INSPECTION  OF  THE  iBBfOA- 
TION  WOBKS    OF    FbaNCE,   SPAIN,   AND    ITAI.T.     VS- 

DEHTAKEN    IN    1857-68    FOB    THE    GoVEBNME^JT    OF 

ISDiA..  Ily  Lientenant  V.  C.  Scorr  Honcbdeff, 
Boyut  Engineers  Assoc.  Inst  C.  E.  London  :  £. 
&  F.  N.  Spon,  48  Charing  Cross. 

APbaoticai.  Tbeatise  on  Heat,  as  APPr.nn>  to 
THE  Useful  Abts  ;  fob  the  use  or  Emoc- 
nebbs,  Abchiteots.  &0.  By  Thomas  Box,  Author 
of  "  Practical  Hydraulics."  London  :  £.  &  F.  N. 
Spon,  48  Charing  Cross.     1863. 

'This  is  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to 
be  a  voluaole  work. 

i    Manoai.  of  Pbactioal  AssATnia.    Br  Jobs 
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HISTORY  OF  DECARBURIZmG  ffiON. 

The  subject  of  greatest  interest,  at  this 
time,  to  the  engineering  profession,  and  to 
the  public  (excepting  only  the  construction 
of  the  new  Cabinet),  is  the  cheapening  of 
iron  in  »  malleable  form.  The  success  of 
the  Ellershausen  process  of  making  malle- 
able* pig-blooms,  by  mixing  ore  with  iron 
as  it  run.  8  from  the  blast  furnace,  has  stimu- 
lated an  amount  of  experimenting  entirely 
nnpreoedlented  in  the  history  of  the  iron 
manufacAure.  We  venture  to  say,  that  in 
every  considerable  iron  works  in  the  United 
States,  She  ore  process  has  been  more  or 
less  tried,  in  some  form,  during  the  last 
three  months,  and  that  in  at  least  half  these 
establisfaiments  the  Ellershausen  turn-table, 
or  some  other  mixing  apparatus  is  in  process 
of  constTUCtion  or  in  experimental  use. 

Nitrates,  for  decarburizing  crude  iron,  are 
also  the  subject  of  experiments,  either  upon 
the  plan  of  Heaton,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to 
puddling.  Nearly  every  expert  in  iron 
working  has  a  scheme  of  his  own,  and  the 
Patent-office  is  getting  as  crowded  with  iron 
and  steel  papers  as  with  claims  for  veloci- 
pedes. 

Just  at  this  time,  therefore,  an  abstract  of 
the  history  of  p:irifying  crude  iron,  will  be 
read,  we  think,  i.ot  only  with  interest,  but 
with  profit.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
patent  processes  that  are  old,  may  be  saved 
by  a  careful  reference  to  patents  already  in 
existence.  The  official  and  most  carefully 
prepared  abstracts  of  specifications,  issued 


•  Th»t  is  to  say,  mklleable  arter  being  aofBaitntly 
heated  to  b«  got  into  th«  form  of  >  puddle  ball. 

Vol,.  I.— No.S.— U. 


by  the  British  Patent-ofiSoe,  may  be  fiiirly 
presumed  to  embrace  nearly  every  invention 
of  value.     Probably  no  process  of  sufficient 
novelty  to  become  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
has  remained  unprotected,  and  the  British 
list  is  likely  to  embrace  the  inventions  not 
only  of  Britain,  but  of  America,  France  and 
Germany,  because  improvements  in  the  iron 
manufacture  are  worth  more,  and  will  pay 
better,  in  England,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try.     American  inventors  generally  obtain 
patents  in  England  first,  to  be  certain  of  se- 
curing their  claims  there.     Of  course  there 
are  many  experiments  that  never  become 
the  subject  of  patents  or  publications — but 
mere  experiments  that  have  not  been  able  to 
lead  to  successful  practice,  are  no  bar  to  the 
issue  of  patents  to  other  and  successful  ex- 
perimenters with  the  same  means  and  in  the 
same  direction.     And  although  the  publica- 
tion  of   the   many  unrecorded   trials  and 
schemes  that  have  been  made  and  suggested 
would  be  of  interest,  it  would  not  be  of 
very  great  value  as  compared  with  a  record 
of  patented  inventions;  there   is  certainly 
no  means  of   getting   at    the   unrecorded 
schemes,   except   the  laborious   and  costly 
means  of  patent  suits,  which  from  time  to 
time  call   up  some  of  the  more  important 
ones — generally  with  little  practical  effect. 
We  propose   to  give    abstracts   of   the 
"Abridgements  of  the  Specifications  relat- 
ing to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
in   the    department   of    decarbnrizing   and 
purifying  crude  iron  so  as  to  make  it  malle- 
able  and  tenacious.     For    convenience   of 
reference  we  shall  prefix  to  each  abstract  » 
very  brief  statement  of  what  the  patent  is 
about — the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and  although 
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we  shall  omit  all  merely  formal  parts,  we 
shall  quote,  in  the  words  of  the  patent  itself, 
all  those  statements  that  form  the  essence  of 
the  invention,  and  would  be  the  subjects  of 
legal  claims. 

DECARBURIZATION  AND  PURIFICATION 
BT  MEANS  OF  OIND£R,  A8HS8,  SALT, 
SIL2X,    POTASH   AND    CLAT. 

Patnk,  John.— 1728,  Nov.  21.    No.  505. 

The  improvements  in  the  raannfacture  of  iron 
consist  "  in  putting  certain  ingredients  into  ftasion 
witli  pig  or  sow  iron;  videlicet,  tlie  asiies  of  wood 
and  otlier  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  glass  and  sand- 
ever,  common  salt  and  rock  salt,  argile,  kelp,  and 
pot  asli,  slegg  or  cinders  fVom  iron  furnaces,  and 
forges,  proportionable  parts  of  the  said  ingredients 
being  put  into  fusion  or  melted  with  pig,  sow,  or 
other  brittle  iron,  which  will  make  tlie  like  change 
as  charcoal  does  in  the  fire  called  the  finery  in 
common  forges,  and  will  render  the  same  into  a 
state  of  malleability,  as  to  bear  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  to  draw  it  into  barrs  or  other  forms  att  the 
pleasure  of  the  workman,  and  those  or  other  barrs 
being  heated  in  the  said  melted  ingredients  in  a 
long  hott  arch  or  cavern,  as  hereafter  is  described; 
and  those  or  other  I>ars  are  to  pass  Iwtween  two 
large  mettall  rowlers  (which  have  proper  notches 
or  furrows  upon  their  surfass) ,  by  the  force  of  my 
engine  hereafter  described  or  other  power,  into 
tach  shapes  and  forms  as  shall  be  required." 

NoTB. — The  "finery  "  rtftrrti  to  u  tht  run  out 
or  fining  firt  ttill  in  we  tn  England — blowing  air 
down  upon  m*Utd  iron  to  partially  dtcarburixt  it 
preparatory  to  farther  refinement.  The  Bettemvr 
proceu  it  a  vatt  enlargement  qf  thie  idea. 

The  "  long  hott  arch  "  detcribed  in  another  part 
of  the  patent,  it  a  reterberatory  furnace.  Thit 
tubject  and  other  featuret  of  the  iron  t»antifactur* 
urill  be  taken  up  in  another  teriet  <)farticltt. 

Kelp  it  calcined  tea-vud  atk.  "Jrgilt"  or 
argil  it  alumina. 

VINSRT  IRON  MIXED  WITH  8LA0,  SCALES, 
SAND,  LIME  AND  OTHER  FLtTXES,  AND 
SOMETIMES  WITH  MALLEABLE  SCRAP, 
AND  MELTED    IN    CRUCIBLES. 

Wood,  John,— 1761,  Feb.  5.    No.  769. 

"  A  way  of  making  malleable  iron  from  pig  or 
sow  metal  "  and  of  making  "  the  malleable  iron 
hard  or  soft  or  of  other  required  qualities,"  by 
"  raw  pitt  coal,"  some  of  the  operations  being 
•'preparatory"  and  others  "  peculiarly  essential." 

The  pig  iron  when  prepared  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, is  put  into  close  vessels  of  clay  and  mixed 
with  the  fluxes.  The  crucibles  being  hermetically 
sealed,  are  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  and  their  con- 
tents are  melted;  the  fluxes  and  impurities  form 
slog,  and  "  the  iron  is  brought  into  a  tough  and 
malleable  state,"  and  then  is  wrought  into  tuira 
under  the  forge  hammer.  The  preparatory  opera- 
tions are, — 

Ist.  "  I  take  pig  or  sow  iron."  "  This  I  flour- 
ish or  heat  and  work  in  a  common  finery,  with  a 
blast"  and  coal  fire  until  it  is  refined  and  "brought 
near  to  a  malleable  state,"  or  brought  to  nature. 


It  is  then  melted  in  the  close  vessels  above  de- 
scribed. 

2d.  "  To  the  iron  thus  flourished  I  sometimes 
add  a  due  proportion  of  small  pieces  of  malleable 
iron,  when  the  cast  metal "  is  very  brittle,  and  the 
coals  very  sulphurous. 

8d.  ''  I  also  take  the  same  cast  metal,  and 
melt  it  down  in  an  air  furnace,"  and  then  I  retiuce 
it  ''  into  small  grains  (according  to  art)  by  pour- 
ing it  into  water  upon  a  wheel  or  roller  turned 
briskly  round.  The  granulated  me<al "  is  "mixed 
with  various  fluxes,  according  to  its  nature  and  the 
uses  for  which  the  iron  is  intended,  as  with  iron 
slag  or  cinder,  scales  or  scoria  of  iron,  ftisible 
sand  and  lime,  kelp,  soaper's  waste."  The  fluxes 
or  additions  "  I  put  with  the  granulated  metal 
into  close  vessels,  and  work  "  in  the  air  furnace, 
as  above  described. 

4th.  The  cast  iron  is  sometimes  "  formed  into 
thin  plates,"  which  are  broken  "  into  small  pieces 
and  put  into  the  pots,"  with  "due  proportion  of 
fluxes,"  and  so  "reduced  to  a  malleable  state." 

KoTK. — Mixing  wrought  iron  tcrap  with  catt  iron 
findiiti  practical  development  in  the  Siement-Mar- 
tenproeett. 

The  granulation  cf  iron  by  meant  qf  water  and 
the  revolving  table,  it  now  practited  in  preparing 
iron  for  crucible  tteel  making  and  other  purpotei. 

The  toaper't  watte  rrferred  to,  it  wood  atku 
containing  potath  or  toda. 

The  "  raw  pitt  coat "  referred  to  w  the  title,  it 
used  in  the  finery. 

making  cast  iron  malleable  without 
blast,  bt  oranulatino  it  and  re> 
peatedlt  mbltino  it  in  pots  with 
oinder,  scales,  sand,  lime,  ashes 
and  other  fluxes,  and  sometimes 
with  scull  or  scrap  iron. 

Wood,  John  and  Charles. — 1763, 
July  29.     No.  794. 

The  pig  iron  is  either  granulated  by  being  pour- 
ed hot  into  cold  water,  or  ponnded  with  heavy 
stampers.  Scull  or  cinder  is  pounded  in  like 
manner.  If  the  iron  be  of  red  short  quality  it  is 
sprinkled  with  strong  lee  of  kelp,  and  then  flour- 
ished or  melted  in  closed  pots  with  projier  fluxes, 
such  as  slag  scales  or  scoria  of  iron,  sand,  lime, 
kelp,  or  soaper's  waste. 

If  this  operation  does  not  sufficiently  flonrish  or 
reduce  the  iron  to  nature,  it  is  again  broken  by 
the  stampers,  and  flourished  a  second  or  third 
time. 

The  iron  is  then  again  pounded,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  pure  scull  or  scrap  iron,  and  is  fit  for 
chaffing  or  melting  in  the  close  pots,  with  a  cov- 
ering of  clay,  when  it  becomes  "perfectly  tough 
and  malleable,"  and  is  to  be  "  wrought  under  the 
hammer  into  half  blooms." 

makino  pio  iron  malleable  in  a  rb> 
verberatort  or  air  furnace  with 
raw  pit  onlt. 

Cranage,  Thomas  and  George.— 
1766,  June  17.     No.  851. 

The  pig  iron  is  put  into  a  reverberatory  or  air 
fbmace,  built  of  proper  construction,  and,  without 
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the  addition  of  anytliing  more  than  common  raw 
pit  coal,  is  converted  into  good  malleable  iron, 
and  being  taken  red  iiot  from  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace to  the  forge  liammer,  is  drawn  into  l>ars  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  workman." 

MoTB. — We  here  tee  the  importance  of  eontider- 
ing  the  ttate  qf  the  art  at  the  time  when  the  inven- 
tion icai  maOe.  JJler  Cort  had  invented  puddling, 
Cranagt'e  tpecifieation  icould  have  been,  in  general 
term,  a  deecription  of  that  important  invention. 
But  tie/ore  Cort's  lpec^ficatiun  oat  itttttd  (,tee  ab- 
ttraet  of  it  further  on)  we  doubt  \f  Craaagt'* 
ieould  have  guided  any  one  "  ekiiUd  in  the  art,"  to 
fuddling.  The  tuto  viord*  "  t*  converted ''  ttand 
for  the  whole  proceu  of  ttirring  up  the  iron  with 
the  rabbit.  The  ut*  of  raw  pit  coal,  which  gave 
tuch  p-eat  value  to  Cort't  invention,  it,  however, 
mentioned.  (Sm  Perey't  Metallurgy,  Iron  and 
Steel,  p.  686.) 

UORB  RAPID  DECABBCRIZATION  IN  THB 
FINSB7  Br  THK  U8K  OF  UOR£  TUTEaES 
AND  A  MORE  DIFrUSED  AIR  BLAST. 

CocKSHniT,  JOHN.-1771,  May  2.  No,  988. 

The  patent  first  describes  making  malleable  iron 
(if  "  right  managed  ")  in  the  finery,  fl'om  ore  mix- 
ed with  cinder. 

Pig  iron  is  made  into  wrought  iron  by  heating 
sufficient  for  a  bloom  or  loup  in  an  air  furnace,  or 
with  bellows.  The  heated  metal  is  then  put  into 
»  finery  or  bloomery,  and  melted  with  charcoal 
nntil  it  comes  to  nature,  when  it  is  sunk  into  a 
bloom  and  another  charge  is  supplied.  The  finery 
is  mode  of  metal  plates,  open  on  two  or  more  sides, 
so  that  men  may  work  at  least  on  two  sides.  "In- 
stead of  having  only  one  tuiron  "  for  the  blast, 
there  are  "  several  tuirons,  so  as  to  direct  the 
wind  trvm  the  l>eUows  to  operate  upon  the  iron  in 
every  part  of  the  fire."  The  number  of  tuirons  is 
r^alated  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  iron. 
"  This  new  finery,  and  new  method  of  working, 
requiring  a  greater  supply  of  wind  than  the  com- 
mon way,"  an  air  reservoir  with  valves  is  con- 
structed to  regulate  the  blast,  the  supply  being 
provided  by  the  requisite  numl>er  of  bellows. 

VoTW.—Ninety-eight  yeart  ago  thit  iron  worker 
had  a  better  appreciation  of  the  theory  of  air  re- 
fining, which  hie  linee  been  to  tuccettfully  worked 
*ut  bi  BetteMtr,  than  totae  of  Bettemer't  compel- 
tort  have  to-day.  The  idea  of  diffuted  blatt  it  one 
^  the  leading  ideat  of  Beuener'i  invention,  and  if 
Coektkutt  hid  blown  a  littleharder,  to  at  to  pene- 
treUt  the  metal,  h*  would  have  made  a  loup  malle- 
able i»  whole  or  in  part,  but  he  would  not,  •/ 
eourte,  with  any  meant  then  known,  have  produced 
kit  malleable  metal  in  a  liquid  ttate.  Some  of  the 
early  claimantt  of  the  Bettemer  invention  uted  but 
•ne  tuyere,  and  did  not  diffute  the  blatt. 

MAKING  "BTBSL"  OR  A  HIQH  IRON  LIKE 
PUDDLED  STEEL  UIRXOTLT  PBOH  PIO 
IRON  IN  A  BLOOMERT. 

GooDTBAB,  Jambs. — 1771,  D«o.  20. 
Vo.  1,000. 

'*'  Place  the  pig  or  cast  iron  In  the  fire  as  when 
yon  intend*  to  make  bar  iron,  but  the  blast  of  the 


bellows  must  not  be  so  strong.  When  some  of 
the  iron  is  sunk  in  the  fire  you  must  work  fVom 
the  bottom  as  when  you  make  iron,  but  keep 
melting  iron  as  at  first.  When  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  loup  let  the  whole  sink  to  the 
bottom,"  when  it  may  be  fused  and  shingled,  and 
drawn  as  common  iron.  "  The  fire  must  be  kept 
as  tree  from  cinder  as  possible.  The  addition  of 
common  salt  and  other  saline  substances,"  and 
animal  or  charcoal  dust,  improves  the  steel.  "  The 
finest  steel,  after  it  is  made  as  above,  may  be  con- 
verted In  the  same  manner  as  common  steel  if 
made  from  bar  iron." 

NoTB. — ne  decarburixed  iron  appeart  to  be  re- 
carburized  by  keeping  the  pig  iron  melting  above 
it  after  it  it  tank  in  a  loup,  and  alto  by  charcoal 
dutt.  and  it  may  be  further  recarburized  by  '*  con- 
verting." 

Stedithere  mentioned  by  name,  for  tkefirtt  time 
in  the  patent  reeordt. 

making  malleable  iron  fkoh  pig, 
with  raw  coal  or  coke,  without 
granulations  or  admixtures,  prom 
broken  and  washed  pinert  iron. 

Jbsson,  Richard,  and  Wright,  John. 
—Oct.  30, 1773.    No.  1,045. 

Pig  Iron,  or  scull  or  cinder  Iron,  is  melted  in  « 
finery  with  blast  and  with  raw  coal  only,  and  taken 
out  in  lumps  while  hot.  l}eaten  into  plates  by  a  flat 
stamp  or  hammer,  broken  small  and  well  washed 
by  hand  or  in  a  rolling  barrel.  The  broken  metal 
is  then  melted  in  an  air  frimace  or  in  closed  pots 
and  then  "  beaten  into  bars  from  achafiery  !u  th« 
common  way."  If  the  metal  be  red  short  or  cold 
short,  it  is  mixed  In  the  pots  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  scrap  or  nutt  iron. 

MoTB. — There  appeart  to  be  notking  new  or 
featible  here,  except  the  wathing  in  a  rolling  bar- 
rel, if  red  thort  iron,  which  the  patentee  mentiont, 
wat  uted ;  the  lumpt  taken  out  of  the  finery  and 
hammered  would  not  require  muck  farther  break- 
ing  up,  even  {/*  the  carbon  were  tufficiently  re- 
moved to  render  the  matt  malleable.  If  he  made 
thiiprocut  work,  k«  hat  not  told  ut  how. 

FLUID  IRON  PROM  THB  SMELTING  FUR- 
NACE STIRRED  AND  WORKED  (AND  IT 
WOULD  appear)  puddled  IN  AN  AIR 
FURNACE  Br  THB  AID  OF  AIR  BLAST 
AND    WATEBT   VAPOR. 

Onions,  PBTB<t.— 1773,  Hay  7.  No. 
1,870. 

Two  Airnaces  are  used,  a  common  smelting  Car- 
nace  and  another  furnace  of  stone  and  brick, 
"  bound  with  ironwork  and  well  annealed,"  into 
which  the  fluid  iron  or  metal  is  received  from  the 
smelting  i\imace.  "  A  quantity  or  stream  of  cold 
water  is  run  or  put  into  the  cistern  or  trough  un> 
der  the  ash-grate."  The  furnace  is  then  charged 
with  fuel  and  closed  up,  and  the  doors  luted  witk 
sand.  The  blast  is  then  admitted  below  the  grate ,and 
when  the  furnace  is  sufficiently  heated  the  liquid 
iron  metal  is  taken  from  the  smelting  furnace  in 
ladles,  and  introduced  through  an  aperture,  which 
is  then  closed.  The  blast  and  fire  are  then  used 
"  ontU  the  metal  becomes  less  fluid  and  thickens 
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into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  the  workman  by  open- 
ing tlie  door  turns  and  stirs  with  a  bar  or  other 
iron  instrument,  and  then  closes  the  aperture 
again,  and  must  apply  the  blast  and  lire  until  there 

u*i  ''"■'°^"*  '"  tlie  metal."  If  no  ferment  ensues, 
a  blast  of  cold  air  is  to  be  blown  upon  the  metal 
from  an  extra  pipe.  "  As  the  workman  stirs  the 
metal"  the  scoria  will  separate,  "and  the  parti- 
cles of  iron  will  adhere,"  these  the   workman 

must  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  lump." 
This  IS  to  be  reheated  to  a  white  beat,  and  then 
taken  to  the  forge  hammer  and  forged  into  malle- 
able iron.  Instead  of  running  fluid  metal  into  the 
nirnace,  pig  iron  may  be  placed  and  melted  there, 
and  operated  upon  as  above  described.  The  forge 
hammer  is  connected  with  an  air  cvlinder  whose 
P'»'^n  is  attached  to  the  helve,  and  "is  worked  by 

J  cylinder  is  either  placed  above  the  helve 

and  acts  as  a  buffer  on  the  compression  principle, 
or  IS  placed  below  and  on  the  exhaust  principle 
draws  down  the  hammer. 

VoTs.—n  u  difficult  to  tee.  from  tke  patent  re- 
cora;  why  thit  patent  doet  not  in  a  great  degree 
anttctpate  Corft.  Onioni'  draioingt  ehov,  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  and  not  a  bloomery  or  finery 

fi'"  *"*"*  the  fuel  and  iron  might  be  mixed  to- 
gether. The  etirring  with  a  bar,  the  enniing 
jermentatxon.  the  coming  to  nature  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  puddle  ball,  aredietinctly  daeribed 
CS««  o/»o  Percy'*  Metallurgy,  Iron  and  Steel,  page 

The  direct  blaet  of  air  would  not  be  conridered 
an  eltmmt  tn  puddling,  ae  explained  nov>-a-dayt 
by  Mr.Stemene.  (See  Fan  Noetrand',  Mag..  Vol. 
i,lfo.  \,page  38.)  ' 

^  eontiderable  quantity  qftteam  mu*t  have  been 
formed  under  the  grate,  andpaeeed  over  with  the 
jtame.  I  he  modem  Pomeroy  procete  revivee  ihie 
practice. 

Peter  Onioni  wa$  a  tucceitful  iron  maker  ;  hit 
Knowledge  of  the  >ubject-9(i  year,  ago~wa*  cer- 
tainly tn  advance  of  the  timee. 

PtTDDLINO. 

CoRT,  Henet.— 1784,  Feb.  13.  No.  1,420. 

On  Jan.  17, 1788,  Mr.  Cort  patented  a  process 
of  faggoting  bar  iron  and  of  welding  hv  rolling  in 
Fy?l'J  rollert.  The  title  of  the  puddling  patent 
of  1784  18  as  follows  :  "  Shingling,  welding,  and 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel  into  bars,  plates, 
rods,  and  otherwise,  of  purer  quality  in  larger 
quantities  by  a  more  effectual  application  of  flres 
and  machmery,  and  with  greater  yield  than  any 
method  before  attained  or  put  in  practice." 

The  patentee  uses  a  reverberatory  furtiaoe  heat- 
ed by  coal,  having  a  concave  bottom,  into  which 
the  fluid  metal  is  run  from  the  furnace,  or  pig 
iron  is  put  In  and  melted.  When  the  workman 
discovers,  by  looking  through  a  hole,  that  the 
metal  is  sufficiently  melted,  he  opens  an  aperture, 
by  preference,  in  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and 
works  and  stirs  up  the  mass  of  metal  with  iron 
oars,  '  which  operation  is  continued,  as  may  be 
requisite,  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  process." 
An  ebullition  of  the  metal  soon  takes  place,  and 
the  stirring  with  the  bar  is  continued  till  the  metal 
Is  -flourixhed  and  brought  to  nature."  when  it  Is 
collected  in  loops  and  drawn  out  of  the  door.  All 
small  uieces  that  may  happen  to  remain  are 
cleared  away.    These  with  scuU  and  parings  and 


nut  iron  may  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  and 
worked  up  with  the  iron  while  it  is  being 
brought  to  nature.  The  iron  so  prepared  may  be 
stamped  into  plates,  broken,  piled,  and  worked  in 
an  air  furnace,  in  pots,  or  without.  "  But  the 
method  invented  by  me  Is  to  continue  the  loops 
in  the  same,"  "or  reheat  them"  in  another  air 
fnmsce  to  a  welding  heat,  and  then  shingle  them 
Into  half  blooms  or  rlaos.  These  may  ht  heated 
in  the  chaffery,  "  but  my  new  invention  is  to  put 
them  again  in  the  same  or  another  air  fnmace " 
from  which  the  half  blooms  or  slabs  are  taken, 
and  either  drawn  down  under  the  hammer  or 
rolled  through  grooved  rollers  at  a  welding 
heat.  Iron  and  steel  so  prepared  is  of  good 
quality,,  whether  the  blistered  steel  be  made  nrom 
fagoted  Iron  or  from  iron  made  by  the  above  pro- 
cess. "The  whole  method"  is  "completed  without 
using  finery,  charcoal,  cokes,  chaffery,  or  hollow 
fire  without  requiring  any  blast "  or  "  the  use  of 
fluses." 

.  Note. — Thie  patent,  and  the  pattnte  tf  HieUon, 
(hot  blaet).  Heath  (carburet  of  manganeee  in  iteel 
making),  Beeiemer,  Muthet,  (recarburixation), 
Siemene,  and  we  may  perhapt  add,  the  procen  of 
Ellerthauten,  are  the  most  remarkable  tn  (Ae  his- 
tory of  the  iron  manufacture.  With  the  exception 
of  Beeiemer'i  proceee,  Cort't  hat  made  a  greater 
revolution  in  refining  iron,  andhat  etimutated  and 
cheapened  production  tn  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  proceee. 

•  Puddling  '•  without  the  ute  of  fiutee,"  however, 
ae  tpecially  elated  by  Cort,  hat  already  gone  out 
of  ute,  and  the  improvtmenlt  that  are  created  by  or 
will  grow  out  of  the  Ellerthauten  procest,  are 
likely  to  revolutionize  puddling  to  at  great  a  de- 
gree at  puddling  revolutionized  blooming.  In  the 
beet  practice,  the  ore  need  in  fettling  tuppliet  the 
waete  earned  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  in  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  and  improvet  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct. More  recent  experimenli  tn  (Ae  puddling 
furnace,  with  at  much  at  80  per  cent  of  ore,  pul- 
verized and  worked  into  the  melted  iron,  nave 
increated  the  yield  from  tix  to  eight  heats  per  day, 
ihut  decreasing  the  coet,  and  at  the  eame  time 
making  good  the  watte  of  iron,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  tht  product. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  Employment  of  Cotton  Waste  as 
J  Manure. — M.  Dupont-Pottlet,  a  French 
cotton  spinner,  has  for  the  last  ten  yeara 
nsed  his  cotton  waste  for  seed  beds  and  early 
crops.  He  mixes  it  carefully  with  stable 
manare,  and  thus  avoids,  as  be  says,  the 
burning  and  the  chills  which  manure  alone 
often  causes.  M.  Dupont-Poulet's  example 
has  been  followed  by  his  neighbors,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  beyond  him ;  one  of  them 
had  the  idea  of  using  cotton  in  the  forcing  of 
asparagus,  that  is  to  say,  he  spread  a  layer  of 
cotton  waste,  about  eight  inches  thick,  over 
one  of  his  asparagus  beds,  and  found  that  the 
snow  when  falling  upon  it  disappeared  very 
rapidly;  he  was  able,  without  any  other  cover- 
ing but  the  cotton,  to  gather  fine,  tender,  well- 
flavoured  asparagus  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
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POWER  CONSUMED  BY  DRIU& 

SXTKACTS  FROM  A  KEPORT  BY  CAPTAIN 
CLARINOAL,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  ARTIL- 
LERY AND  engineers'  SCHOOL  AT  METZ. 

TmuUted  by  John  B.  Peane. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  power  required 
to  bore  a  hole  of  given  diameter  in  wrought 
iron,  the  following  points  must  be  consider- 
ed :  The  kind  of  iron,  the  direction  in  which 
the  hole  is  bored,  its  depth  and  diameter, 
the  lubricating  material,  the  form  of  the 
drill  and  its  speed.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  with  an  ordinary  drill  press,  while 
the  power  consumed  was  measured  by  Mo- 
rin's  dynamometer.  The  wrought  irons  used 
in  the  experiments  wore  a  very  hard  variety, 
forged  under  the  steam  hammer  at  the  forges 
at  Monti^y-les-Metz,  and  a  soft  rolled  iron 
from  the  iron  works  at  Abainville.  The  drills 
used  were  center-bits  and  a  flat  drill  of  ex- 
actly equal  diameter,  driven  at  the  same 
speed,  and  lubricated  with  oil  and  afterwards 
with  soap-suds.  Cast  iron,  bronze  and  steel 
were  then  similarly  experimented  on.  The 
conclusions  derived  from  the  above  experi- 
ments were  the  following : 

(1.)  The  amount  of  power  necessary  to 
drill  with  a  center-bit  into  wrought  iron,  re- 
mains quite  constant  so  long  as  the  depth  of 
the  hole  does  not  exceed  0.05  meter :  as  soon 
as  this  limit  is  passed  the  required  power  in- 
creases rapidly. 

(2.)  The  power  consumed  in  boring  across 
the  fibres  is  almost  independent  of  the  depth 
of  the  hole ;  the  original  power  is,  however, 
somewhat  greater  than  that  required  to  drill 
in  the  other  direction.  Since  however  the 
pjower  required  in  boring  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion increases  greatly  with  the  depth,  the  total 
po*er  required  to  bore  a  given  hole  across  is 
much  less  than  that  required  to  bore  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres. 

(3.)  The  power  required  to  bore  a  hole  of 
given  diameter  inoreases  with  the  hardness 
of  the  iron.  The  use  of  oil  to  lubricate  the 
drill  diminished  the  power  required  about 
0.2,  as  compared  with  that  required  when 
•oap-euds  were  used.  This  holds  good  as  well 
in  hard  as  in  soft  wrought  iron. 

(4.)  The  results  obtained  with  center  bits 
hold  good  also  for  flat  drills  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, require  a  greater  power  than  the  former, 
as  u  shown  below. 

(a.)  The  power  required  by  a  flat  drill 
9.025  meter  in  diameter,  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibre,  is  about  1.25  times 


as  great  as  that  required  by  a  center  bit  of 
similar  diameter  operating  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

(b.)  The  power  required  by  a  flat  drill, 
0.025  meter  in  diameter,  to  bore  across  the 
fibres,  is  about  1.4  times  as  much  as  that  re- 
quired under  similar  circumstances  by  a  cen- 
ter bit. 

(c.)  When  the  diameter  of  the  drilb  is 
0.015  meter  the  above  quantities  become  1.6 
and  1.8  respectively,  which  seems  to  show  that 
small  drills  require  a  comparatively  greater 
power  than  large  ones.  When  the  diameter 
of  the  drills  is  0.008  meter,  the  above  pro- 
portion becomes  1.52,  which  corroborates  the 
above  conclusion. 

These  results  agree  with  practice,  since 
the  flat  drill  is  commonly  used  only  for  holes 
0.008  meter  in  diameter,  and  under,  which  do 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  center  bit  or  pin 
drill. 

Effect  of  Velocity. — In  order  to  es- 
timate the  eifect  of  the  velocity  of  the  drill, 
a  drill  of  0.025  meter  was  driven  at  a  speed 
(on  its  circumference)  of  0.22  meter  per  sec- 
ond, and  also  at  a  speed  of  0.125  meter. 
The  power  consumed  per  second  is  clearly 
leas  at  a  slow  speed  than  at  a  high  one,  but 
the  power  required  to  bore  a  given  hole  is 
about  the  same  in  each  ease.  For  instance, 
the  power  required  to  bore  a  hole  0.0074 
meter  deep  (in  the  direction  of  the  fibres)  at 
a  speed  of  0.22  meter,  amounted  to  23.49 
meter-kilogrammes,  and  to  21.8  at  a  speed 
of  0.125  meter :  across  the  fibres,  the  power 
required  at  the  high  speed  was  24.3  meter 
kilogrammes,  and  22.8  at  the  low  speed. 

It  appears  then  that  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  drill  at  either  speed  is  not  very 
materially  diffsrent.  Hence,  the  reporter 
concludes  that  the  speed  of  the  drill  should 
be  as  great  as  possible,  to  diminish  the  re- 
sistance oflered  by  the  metal,  and  that  the 
feed  should  be  heavy,  and  both  so  far  as  pos- 
sible without  destroying  the  edge  or  boring 
too  rough  a  hole. 

The  average  advisable  circumference  speed 
of  drills  is  0.12  meter  per  second  in  wrought 
iron,  0.06  meter  in  cast  iron  and  0.15  to  0.18 
in  bronze  (gun  metal).  When  these  veloci- 
ties are  exceeded  the  drill  is  apt  to  become 
soft,  and  when  they  are  not  reaolked  the  work 
is  not  economical. 

The  pulleys  of  the  drill  press  used  for 
these  experiments  are  so  calculated  that  the 
following  circumference  speeds  of  drills  could 
be  obtained: 
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Millimeter. 
DiMneter  of  drill. . .    S  to  10 
Speed  tt  oiroumfer- 

enoe 34  to  IIS 

5Ullim. 
10  to  20 

77  to  154 
10 

Milim. 
SO  to  36 

104  to  183 

Food 10 

7.5  milim. 

per  min. 

Power  Demandbd  bt  Borino  Ma- 
CHINES. — As  the  hardest  wrought  iron  ne- 
cessitates the  most  power,  M.  Glarinoal  based 
his  ezperimenta  on  that  forged  at  Montigny, 


which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  b«  very 
hard,  and  compiled  the  following  tables  from 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  this 
wrought  iron,  on  cast  iron  and  on  bronse. 
The  first  table  denotes  the  power  required 
by  a  center-bit  in  boring  a  hole  of  given  di- 
ameter and  depth,  while  the  second  table 
gives  the  corresponding  results  in  the 
of  a  flat  drill. 


Tabu  showing  power  required  in  one  eecond  by  a  center-hit  boring  at  different  itptht  in  hard 
wrought  iron,  ordinary  gray  cast  iron,  and  gun  metal  (II  parts  tin  and  100  parts  copper), 
the  feed  being  one  millimeter  per  minute. 


Hard  WsoraHT  iRov. 

OBDnAmT  Obit  CAer  Ibox. 

GUB  MCTU.. 
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•  4 

10 

11 

7.4 
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6. 
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IS 

11 
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«) 
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Bored  dry. 

Bored  dnr. 

7fa6{«  showing  power  required  in  one  second,  by  a  flat  driil,  boring  at  different  depths  in  hard 
wrought  iron,  ordinary  gray  iron,  and  gun  metal  (11  parts  tin  and  100  parts  copper),  the  fttA 
txtng  one  mifitiiMfor  per  minufe. 


Dbpth  or 
Holl 


Habd  Wbouobt  iBoa. 
SiiuDOter  of  holt. 


r.Smlllim.    S.tmilUm.      S  milUm 


Obdihart  Obat  Cast 

Iboh. 

Dimmeter  of  hole. 


7.6  miUim.    6.6  millim 


Ova  Mbtal. 
DiBBotar  rf  bol*. 


7.6  mllUm. 


6.6  mUUi 
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As  the  results  in  wrought  iron  apply 
'toM.  Cla 


...  to 
hard  iron,  they  should,  according 
noal,  be  diminished  by  about  one-tenth  to 
apply  to  soft  wrought  iron  ;  and  as  the  ex- 
periments were  made  with  soap-suds  as  lubri- 
cating material,  the  powers  given  should  be 
diminished,  say  one-fifth,  when  oil  b  used  as 
the  lubricator. 

In  the  above  tables,  the  power  consumed 
by  boring  the  given  holes  with  a  feed  of  arte 
millimeter  per  mvutte,  is  taken  as  unity. 
Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  power  required 
in  a  tecond,  with  a  given  feed,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  the  figures  in  the  tables 
by  the  depth  fed  per  minvte. 

A  comparison  of  results  obtained  with 
borers  of  both  kinds  of  the  same  diameter 
(0.25  meter),  shows  that  the  power  required 
to  drive  a  flat  drill  in  cast  iron  is  2.6  times 
as  much  as  that  required  to  drive  a  center 
bit. 

Experiments  on  hard  white  cast  iron, 
showed  that  the  power  required  to  drill  such 
iron  was  very  nearly  double  that  stated  for 
gray  cast  iron.  It  appears  from  the  tables 
that  the  power  required  to  drill  cast  iron  is 
nearly  constant,  no  matter  what  the  depth  of 
the  hole  may  be. 

The  experiments  made  on  steel  showed  that, 
under  similar  circumstances,  more  power  was 
required  to  drill  shear  or  soft  steel  than  to 
drill  hard  cast  steel,  and  that  flat  drills  in- 
creased the  power  necessary  by  at  least  one- 
third  (J). 

Capt.  Clarinoal  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

(1.)  Nearly  the  same  power  is  required  to 
drill  hard  wrought  iron  and  hard  cast  steel. 

(2.)  The  power  required  to  bore  soft  steel 
is  not  much  greater  than  that  required  for 
hard  wrought  iron,  but  the  former  increases 
rapidly  with  the  depth  of  the  hole.  Thus, 
at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  millimeters,  the 
power  consumed  in  drilling  with  soap-suds  in 
soft  steel,  a  hole  fifteen  millimeters  in  diame- 
ter, is  equal  to  that  consumed  in  borinz  one  of 
twenty-five  millimeters  in  diameter  m  hard 
wrought  iron. 


HTDBAVLIO  PiPI  EnQINIEBINO.  — 
Messrs.  Walsh  and  Watkins,  contractors, 
have  laid  a  11-inch  plate  iron  water-pipe, 
from  a  point  on  a  mountain  side  in  Tuol- 
umne county,  California,  down  the  mountain, 
under  a  creek  and  up  the  ascent  on  the  other 
side,  in  all  8,800  feet  in  length,  and  under 
a  perpendicular  pressure  at  the  lowest  point 
iof  684  feet. — Mining  and  ScieTttific  Press. 


PURIFYING  IRON  ORE& 

ON  FLUOR  8PAB  AS  AN  AOENT  FOR  PURI- 
FTINO  IRON  ORBS  CONTAINING  PHOS- 
PHORUS. 

Br  H.  Caros. 

TnnaUtacI  by  Jobn  B.  Petrie.  from  "Comptes  Ren- 

diu"  and  ■<  Berg  and  HQttan  Zeitoog." 

I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  communi- 
nicating  to  the  Academy  the  results  of  my 
attempt  to  improve  those  pig  irons  which  are 
smelted  from  non-manganiferous  ores,  which 
ores  form  a  great  part  of  those  occurring  in 
France.  I  was  enabled  to  show  by  exact 
experiments  that  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese (in  the  form  of  its  oxides)  to  the  furnace 
charges  had  the  efifeot  of  removing  or  keep- 
ing out  of  the  if  on  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  the  sulphur  and  silicium  present  in  the 
ores  and  friel.  Since  that  time  the  experi- 
ments of  the  laboratory  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  trade,  and  there  are  now  few  fur- 
naces where  the  addition  of  the  oxides  of 
manganese  has  net  brought  about  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pig  metal. 

I  found  at  that  time  that  the  oxides  of 
manganese  had  no  efiieot  in  carrying  off  phos- 
phorus, although  they  acted  so  favorably  upon 
sulphur  and  silicium.  I  therefore  endea- 
vored to  find  some  means  of  efiecting  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  body,  and  now  confine 
myself  to  the  communication  of  the  only 
method  which  has  given  satisfactory  and  cer- 
tain results. 

The  ores  of  iron  which  contain  phospho- 
rus, contain  it  principally  in  the  form  of 
phosphates  of  iron,  alumina  or  lime ;  in  or- 
der to  combat  the  evil  effects  of  these  phos- 
phates it  was  customary  to  mix  large  quanti- 
ties of  lime  with  the  ores,  as  lime  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  some  effect  in  this 
direction.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
phospha^s  of  lime  are  slightly,  or  rather  not 
at  all  fusible,  and  the  addition  of  large  quan« 
titles  of  silicious  ore  was  necessary  to  cause 
the  slag  to  flow  readily. 

What  is  now  the  result  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace? Phosphates,  silicia  and  carbon  are 
in  immediate  contact — just  as  in  Wokler's 
method  of  preparing  phosphorus ;  there  re- 
sult therefore  silicious  slag  and  iron,  carbon 
and  free  phosphorus,  which  latter  naturally 
combine  to  form  a  cold  short  pig  metal.  It 
is  certain  that  this  re-action  actually  occurs 
in  the  furnace  as  the  analysis  of  slags,  from 
ores  containing  a  good  deal  of  phosphorus, 
show  very  little  of  this  element,  while  it  is 
very  rare  that  the  same  is  not  present  in  in- 
jurious quantity  in  the  iron.     Let  us  suppose 
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that  lime  takes  up  the  phosphorns  of  the 
ores,  the  problem  then  before  us  is  to  find 
some  fusible  substance  which  contains  no 
silica,  and  can  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
without  decomposing  it.  It  seemed  a  priori, 
as  if  fluor  spar  was  such  a  substance,  and  I 
endeavored  to  ascertain  its  virtues  as  follows : 

(1.)  A  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluor  spar  was  placed  in  a  crucible  of  com- 
pressed ooke,  which  was  placed  in  a  clay 
crucible  and  surrounded  with  charcoal. 

(2.)  A  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
silica  was  placed  in  a  similar  crucible.  Both 
crucibles  were  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
cast  steel  furnace,  with  the  following  results : 
The  crucible  containing  the  phosphate  of 
lime  with  silica  was  eaten  com'pletely  through, 
and  the  phosphorus  had  disappeared.  The 
other  crucible,  on  the  contrary,  was  whole, 
merely  a  little  of  the  coke  alone  having  been 
melted  off ;  the  fused  mass  contained  phos- 
phorus and  phosphoresced  when  struck  with 
a  hammer.  It  was  therefore  certain  that 
fluor  spar  dissolved  the  phosphate  of  lime 
without  decomposing  it. 

I  accordingly  experimented^as  follows  upon 
phosphate  of  iron : 

(1.)  A  mixture  of  phosphate  of  iron  with 
lime  and  fluor  spar,  was  placed  in  a  brasqued 
crucible. 

(2.)  A  mixture  of  phosphate  of  iron  with 
lime  and  silica,  was  also  placed  in  a  similar 
crucible. 

These  mixtures  treated  as  before  gave 
the  subjoined  results.  The  crucible  con- 
taining silica  was  eaten  through,  and  the 
graphitic  button  of  iron  was  easily  broken 
up  under  the  hammer.  The  other  crucible 
was  whole,  and  the  resulting  button  was 
somewhat  flattened  out  before  it  could  be 
broken  up,  while  the  fracture  showed  that 
the  iron  was  mottled.  The  first  button  con- 
tained three  (3)  times  as  much  phosphorus 
as  the  second,  which  on  being  remelted  be- 
came entirely  white.  The  influence  of  the 
fluor  spar  was  therefore  established  beyond 
a  doubt. 

On  operating  analogously  upon  ores  con- 


GOVEBNMENT  CONTROL  OF  TELEGRAPHS 
IN  England. — The  acquisition  of  the 
telegraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
Government,  and  their  being  placed  under 
the    Post-Office    administration,    had  been 
mooted  for  some  time ;  last  spring,  action  be- 
gan to  be  taken  and  inquiries  made  ;  the  re- 
sult has    been  a  large  correspondence  and 
cross-fire    of  pamphlets  between  the  Poet- 
Office  and  telegraph  companies.  Thb  cleared 
the  way  for  the  government  bill,  which,  after 
being  committed,  and  much  time  spent  in  dis- 
cussing and  amending  its  objects,  finally  pass- 
ed both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  became  a 
law.     It  empowered  the  Post-Office  to  buy 
up  all  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  Tarious 
telegraph  companies  of  this  country  who  were 
willing  to  sell  their  property.     This  all  have 
been  found  willing  to  do,  and  meetings  have 
been  held  authorizing  the  directors  to  agree 
to  the  Post-Office  terms,  which  have   been 
usually  a  twenty  years'  purchase  on  present 
rates.     The  final  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
various  telegraph  companies  has  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration.     Agreements  have  also  been 
entered  into  between  the  Postmaster-General 
and  the  various  railway  companies,  by  the 
which  it  is  settled  that  all  wires  belonging  to 
the  railway  company,  and  used  by  them  for 
their  special  services  of  train  signalling  or 
otherwise,  shall  remain  theirs,  in  addition  to 
which  the  railway  company   will   in  future 
maintain  all  wires,  poles,  and  telegraphs,  the 
property  of  the  Government,  passing  over 
their  lines.     Under  this  arrangement,  there 
may   be  perceived    the    following    carions 
change — what  the  telegraph  companies  for- 
merly did  and  still  do  for  the  railway  com- 
panies the  railway  companies  will  now  do  for 
the  Government. 

The  Post-Office  are  making  great  internal 
changes  preparatory  to  taking  charge  of  the 
telegraph  system,  and  to  complete  the  trans- 
fer it  is  now  only  necessary  to  bring  into 
Parliament  the  bill  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
be  done  very  early  in  the  year,  and  by  July 
1  it  is  most  probable  that  the  various  tele- 
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THE  MOLDAU  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AT 
PRAGUE. 

The  pecaliarity  of  this  bridge  is  thftt  there 
is  only  one  pier,  or  tower,  and  that  is  in  the 
center  of  the  river,  so  that  the  bridge  is 
really  formed  of  only  two  half  spans,  each 
half  being  in  the  clear  305  feet  six  inches, 
the  thickness  of  pier  being  eighteen  feet  at 
the  crown.  The  distance  from  face  to  face 
of  abutments  is  629  feet ;  on  each  shore  there 
is  no  room  for  the  anchorage  chains,  &o.,  to 
extend  snch  a  distance  inland  as  would  be 
required  if  towers  were  used  instead  of  abut- 
ments. And  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
have  only  one  pier  or  tower  in  the  river,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  intercepting  the  ice. 

The  particulars  of  the  work  are  thus  given 
in  "  Engineering  " :  The  bridge  is  for  foot 
passengers  only,  and  has  a  clear  width  of 
eleven  feet  from  end  to  end.  Each  column 
of  the  pier  being  built  clear  of  this  width 
involves  the  chains  being  wider  apart,  in 
plan,  in  the  center  of  the  bridge  than  at  the 
abutments ;  this  arrangement  gives  the  struc- 
ture considerable  resistance  to  any  side  mo- 
tion that  might  be  caused  by  the  wind. 

The  abutments  and  anchorages  are  built 
of  stone,  with  concrete  fillings.  The  pier  in 
the  center  of  the  river  is  also  of  stone  from 
its  base  to  the  underside  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, where  the  ornamental  cast-iron  tower 
commences.  The  tower  consists  of  two 
pillars  or  columns  connected  at  the  top  by 
an  open  cast-iron  girder,  and  each  column 
consists  of  four  standards  firmly  connected 
together  and  bolted  at  their  bases  to  the  pier. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  above  the  high- 
est level  of  water  is  six  feet  six  inches,  and 
height  of  tower  from  same  level  is  68  feet. 

The  chains  are  of  steel,  and  formed  of 
links  in  21  feet  lengths  by  four  and  a  half 
inches  deep  by  one  inch  thick,  having  heads 
and  eyes,  and  steel  pins  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  diameter.  The  main  chains  have  each 
six  links  in  width,  and  they  are  connected 
to  straight  chains  which  pass  direct  to 
the  base  of  the  tower.  These  straight  chains 
are  applied  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  rising  or  moving  of  the  curved  chains 
when  an  unequal  load  is  passing  over  the 
bridge.  The  straight  chains  have  only  two 
links  each  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
links  of  the  curved  or  main  chains.  The 
main  chains  are  supported  on  the  tower  on  a 
saddle  resting  upon  seven  oast-iron  rollers, 
each  three  feet  long  and  four  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  and  carefully  turned,  from 
ToL  I.— No.  3.— 15. 


whence  they  pass  to  the  abutments,  where 
they  rest  on  other  saddles,  and  from  thence- 
they  pass  to  their  anchorage.  The  anchor- 
age for  each  end  of  each  main  chain  consists, 
of  seven  steel  plates  resting  upon  two  cast- 
iron  girders  or  bed  plates,  the  four  bed 
plates  being  connected  together  by  cast-iron- 
girders.  The  connections  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lengths  of  the  main  chains  are- 
near  the  tower  and  in  the  abutments,  and 
for  the  straight  chains  at  the  base  of  the 
tower,  and  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
steel  gibs  and  keys. 

The  footway  or  platform  is  formed  of  two 
main  longitudinal  parapet  girders  in  One 
continuous  length  from  end  to  end  of  bridge,- 
and  rests  upon  cast-iron  cross  girders  twen- 
ty-one feet  apart,  which  are  suspended  by 
wrought-iron  suspension  rods  one  and  a  half 
inch,  diameter,  to  the  main  ohains.  The 
main  or  parapet  girders  are  one  foot  six 
inches  deep,  the  top  and  bottom  flanees  be- 
ing formed  each  of  two  pieces  of  pine,  having 
a  total  sectional  area  of  72  square  inches. 
The  diagonals  are  also  of  pine,  six  inches 
by  three  inches,  fitted  into  cast-iron  shoes 
oast  on  the  ends  of  the  C  I  verticals ;  these 
have  a  wrought-iron  bolt  one  inch  diameter 
passing  through  them,  firmly  connecting  the 
bracing  to  the  flanges.  The  verticals  are 
seven  feet  apart,  and  at  these  distances 
there  are  cross  timbers  acting  as  girders 
to  support  the  planks  of  the  footway,  so 
that  there  are  two  timber  beams  and  one 
cast-iron  girder  in  every  21  feet  to  carry 
the  planking  of  the  footway.  The  planking 
is  four  inches  thick,  and  on  this  is  boarding 
one  and  half  inch,  thick,  laid  crosswise.  The 
footway,  besides  being  suspended  to  the 
chains,  is  also  connected  to  the  base  of  the 
tower  by  means  of  four  diagonal  rods,  which  ' 
allow  it  to  move  only  vertically  to  a  slight 
extent,  but  not  horizontally.. 

The  quantity  of  cast  iron,  contained  in 
the  tower  saddles,  anchorage  girders,  cross 

firders,  verticals  in  parapet  girders,  &c.,  is 
08  tons.  The  steel  in  the  chains,  plates 
and  pins  is  78  tons,  and  four  tons  of  wrought 
iron  in  bolts,  &o.  There  are  5,600  cubiq 
feet  of  timber  work  in  the  platform. 

The  bridge  will  have  to  stand  a  test  mov- 
ing load  of  96  pounds  per  square  foot,  and 
will  not  give  a  greater  strain  on  the  steeL 
chains  than  twelve  tons  per  square  inch,, 
and  the  breaking  strain  of  the  steel  is  3& 
tons  per  square  inch.  The  links  are  being 
made  at  the  Cyclops  Steel  and  Ironworks, 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  work  is.  b«ing  made 
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at  Prague.  The  pier  and  anchorage  and 
abntments  are  now  complete,  and  the  an- 
chorage chains  are  in  place.  It  ia  to  be 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  Ist  of  November 
of  this  year. 

The  design  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ordish, 
and  is  being  executed  by  the  same  contract- 
ors who  had  built  the  Franii  Joseph  Bridee, 
viz. ,  M  essrs.  Rnston  &  Go. ,  Prague.  Charles 
Von  Wesseley  is  the  resident  engineer.  The 
contract  for  the  stmotore  has  been  taken  for 
£18,500.  

THE  METAL  HYDROGEN. 

Based  on  its  chemical  and  physical  pro> 
perties,  the  opinion  has  long  been  held  that 
hydrogen  is  a  metallic  element.  Though 
only  known  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  gas  which 
has  hitherto  resisted  all  our  endeavors,  by 
pressure  and  cooling,  to  cause  it  to  change 
its  state  of  aggregation,  and  condense  to  a 
liquid  or  take  a  solid  form,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  recognised  that  its  existence  in  this  con- 
dition  only,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  im- 
perfection of  our  scientific  instruments,  in 
nowise  invalidates  the  doctrine  of  its  me- 
tallic nature.  The  attempts  to  condense 
hydrogen  were  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  vessels  absolutely 
tight  at  such  enormous  pressures.  Mercury, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  line,  magnesium,  and  other  metals 
are  readily  converted  into  gas,  and  gold  and 
silver  can  be  volatilised  in  the  electric  arc. 
Platinum,  which  Faraday  melted  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  can  doubtless  be  dissipated 
as  vapor.  The  &ilure,  therefore,  to  solidify 
hydrogen  at  present  proves  nothing. 

The  difficulty  of  condensing  hydrogen  has 
recently  been  attacked  from  another  direc- 
tion. About  a  year  ago  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  startled  the  scientific  world  with  the 
announcement  that  he  had  extracted  hydro- 
gen from  iron. 

He  placed  a  piece  of  the  Lenarto  meteor- 
ite in  vacuo,  and  on  subjecting  it  to  heat 
drew  from  this  iron  several  times  its  volume 
of  hydrogen.  This  gas  which,  when  free,  so 
readily  diffuses  that  it  cannot  be  preserved 
for  many  days  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  but 
passes  between  the  mercury  and  the  walls 
of  the  tube  and  escapes  into  the  air,  was  so 
firmly  combined  with  the  iron  that,  not  the 
removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  alone^  but 
the  application  of  heat  also,  was  required  to 
effect  their  separation. 

Recently  Mr.  Graham  communicated  to 
the  Boyal  Society  another  paper  oa  this  ia* 


teresting  subject.  He  now  employs  a  metal 
that  absorbs  hydrogen,  as  melted  silver  or 
platinum  black  does  oxygen,  or  water  ammo- 
nia. Palladium  occludes  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
he  regards  the  product  as  an  alloy  of  palla- 
dium with  the  volatile  metal  hydrogen,  in 
which  the  volatile  character  of  the  one  metal 
b  restrained  by  its  chemical  affinity  for  the 
other,  bat  which  owes  its  metallic  characters 
to  both.  The  alloy  has  a  density  consider- 
able less  than  that  of  palladinm,  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  calcuUte  that  of  the  metal 
hydrogen,  which  he  finds  to  be  1*951.  fiy- 
drogenium,  as  the  new  alloy  is  called,  is 
more  magnetic  than  palladium,  in  the  ratio 
of  48  deg.  to  lOdeg.,  and  must  be  considered 
to  forsake  "  the  class  of  paramagnetio  met- 
als, to  take  a  place  in  the  magnetic  group 
of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt  and  others."  The 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium  reduces 
its  tenacity  and  electric  conducting  power. 
The  strongly  marked  magnetic  character 
of  hydrogen,  the  readiness  with  which  it 
forms  alloys  of  such  great  permanence,  and, 
more  especially,  its  occurrence  in  combina- 
tion with  iron  in  meteoric  masses,  are  facts 
of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  now 
that  the  spectroscope  has  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  such  enormous  quantities  of  this 
element  in  our  system. — The  Engineer. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  CORRUGATED  ffiON. 

As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Hart's 
paper  on  this  subject,*  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing letter  by  him  to  the  "Bombay  Builder  "  : 

Sir — Referring  to  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  stiffness  of  corrugated  iron, 
published  in  your  journal  August,  1868,  I 
have  to  suggest  to  your  readers  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  the  deflection  of  the  mate- 
rial, obtained  from  equations  in  Professor 
Rankine's  work.  At  page  328,  article  303, 
of  the  third  edition  of  "Applied  Mechanics," 
is  the  general  equation — 


>/=- 


i"M^c' 


,    117 '"" 

for  the  "  deflection  of  a  beam  nnder  any 
load,"  in  inches.     In  this  fomrala  cssZ,  or 

-^,  according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end 

only,  being  unsupported  at  the  other,  or  sup- 
ported at  both.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
care  of  sheets  supported  at  both  ends,  the 
above  equation  becomes — 


•  Yan  NotlnuMl's  H«gMdira,  Vol.  I,  No.  t,  p.  IM. 
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\/r' 


(26) 


1  "4EI, 

The  valaes  of  M',  are  those  already  given 
for  M  in  equations  10  and  11,  at  page  95  of 
Vol.  IV.  of  this  journal ;  n"  is  a  factor  de- 
pndins  on  the  distribution  of  the  load,  and 
is,  for  beams  loaded  in  the  middle  :=  \,  and 
for  beams  loaded  uniformly  =  -^jf 

£  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  wrought 
iron  in  pounds ;  I,,  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross  section  of  the  beam.  We  may,  I 
think,  adopt  the  value  of  I,  for  the  cross 
section  oY  corrugated  sheets  obtained  from 
the  equations  for  the  transverse  strength  of 
the  material.  The  general  equation  for  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  a  beam  (see  "  Ap- 

plied  Mechanics,"  article  294)  is  '^y~>  '^"'^ 
die  value  of  y  =  m'  ^;  also,  as  for  ail  sjrm- 

metrical  sections  m'^^  therefore  7=2 


-whence  the  moment  of  resistance  = 


2/r. 


H 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  moment  of 
resistance  (see  "  Civil  Engineering,"  page 
548)  for  cormgated  sheets  is  J>,/  hhty  and 

this  eqaals  -<^ 


',  whence 
2 


I,-j^AU.. 


(27) 


and  eqaation  26  becomes  for  corrugated  iron 
generally 

Vi       SEA'ii  ^     ' 

and  for  the  following  particular  cases : — 


Sheets  supfobted  at  ends. 


/'         W? 
For  central  loads,  y  =g. .  „  ,, 


bt 


For  distributed 
loads.   .  .  .  , 


v;- 


w? 


(29) 

'10-24  E  A' ft  f'  '  '^^^ 
E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  experiments  under  reference 
by  the  formula 

which,  using  the  data  obtained,  gives  values 
for  E  ranging  from  21,000,000  to  30,000,000, 
being,  on  the  average,  25,000,000  ;  or  it 
may  be  taken  from  any  of  the  published  re- 
■nits  on  the  elasticity  of  wrought  iron. 
Thus,  in  Professor  Rankine's  work  we  find 
E  =  29,000,000  for  bar-  iron ;   also  E  = 


24,000,000  as  a  "  good  average  "  for  plates. 
For  the  case  of  sheets  fixed  at  both  ends 
the  deflection  is  (article 307,  "Applied  Me- 
chanics ") — 

v/H"-t)^  •  •  •  "^> 

In  this  formula  m"  =  ^  or  §,  according  as  . 
the  load  is  collected  in  the  center  or  uni- 
formly distributed;  and  in  both  cases  the 
«•"       1  7* 

value  of  n"  — ^  <»°'  r»  >  ^Iso  c*  u  before  >=  -j 
2        12  «•  4 

and  as  the  case  may  be ;  there- 

fore equation  32  becomes, 

In  Sheets  eixed  at  ends. 
For  central  loads — 

» /'    ^^   _     '^^  m\ 

V.192EI.  — 25-6EA'6f'  *  *  ^    ' 
For  nniformly  distributed  loads — 


/ 


WA' 


384 EI,  51-2EA'6«'  *  "  ^^^^ 
Hence,  it  appears,  sheets  are  made  stiffer 
by  fixing  their  ends,  in  the  ratio  4  : 1  for . 
central  loads  and  5 :1  for  uniformly  distri-. 
buted  loads.  We  see  from  previous  equa- 
tions that  they  are  made  stronger  in  the 
ratio  2  : 1  and  1^  to  1  respectively. 

In  calculating  values  of  E  from  the  ex- 
periments, it  is  advisable  to  reject  the  first 
weight  and  its  deflection,  basing  the  calcula- 
tions on  the  difference  between  the  first 
weight  and  deflections  and  those  of  a  value 
of  somewhere  about  one-third  the  breaking 
weight.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  is 
that  any  error  due  to  the  first  settling  of  the 
sheets  to  their  bearings  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  result. 


SAFETY  OP  Steamships. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  "  Times  "  proposes  to 
clear  steamers  of  water  entering  by  leakage 
or  shipped  in  heavy  weather,  by  means  of 
steam  jets  arranged  something  like  the  Oif- 
f»rd  injector,  and  worked  with  the  full  boiler 
power,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  discharge,  )$ay, 
1,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  minute.  It 
certainly  seems  unnecessary  for  a  ship  with 
1,000  to  5,000  horse  power,  all  in  working 
condition,  to  founder  for  the  want  of  means 
of  application.  The  jet  proposed  would  be 
simple  and  always  ready  to  work.  Centri- 
fugal pumps  would,  perhaps,  accomplish 
more,  keep  the  ship  afloat  with  a  bigger  hole' 
in  her,  and  might  be  kept  always  in  order. 
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THE  HERCULES  ffiON-CLAD. 

BEMAKKABLE    PEBPOEMANCE  —  PABTICU- 

LAS8    OF    THE    ENGINES,    THE   VESSEL 

AND  THE  TBIAL. 

CompiUd  from  "Engineering"   and   "The 
Engineer." 

The  attainment  by  an  iron-clad  frigate,  at 
her  deep-load  draught,  of  a  speed  of  14.7 
knots,  or  over  seventeen  miles  per  hour ; 
and  the  development  of  8,528  indicated  horse 
power  by  a  pair  of  marine  engines  weighing 
with  their  boilers,  water,  etc.,  complete,  but 
1,095  tons,  are  facts,  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  These 
results  were  obtained  on  January  1st,  by  the 
Hercules,  and  are  extremely  creditable  to 
her  designer,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  and  especially 
so  to  Messrs.  Penn,  constructors  of  her 
engines. 

DxscBiPTioN  or  THE  Vbssbi,, — The 
Hercules  is  the  latest,  and  the  representa- 
tive broadside  ship  of  the  British  navy,  and 
is  of  the  following  dimensions : 

ft.   in. 

Length SSS    0 

Breadth 60    0 

Draaght  forward 33    0 

Dranghtaft 26    5 

Tonnage S,234  tont. 


Dirolaoement SJASO  tone. 

Hidahip  leotion l,SI5iqr.  ft. 

Her  armor  consists  of  a  belt  of  plating, 
extending  from  five  feet  below  the  water 
line  to  nine  feet  above  it,  this  belt  being 
surmounted  by  the  central  battery,  whilst 
at  the  stem  and  stem  are  the  armor-clad 
batteries  in  which  the  fore  and  aft  guns  are 
placed.  At  the  water  line  the  armor  con- 
sists of  nine  inch  plates,  backed  by  40 
inch,  of  teak,  whilst  above  this  belt  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  is  reduced  to  eight  inch, 
and  six  inch.  The  ends  of  the  central  bat- 
tery are  protected  by  six  inch  plates.  The 
armament  comprises  eight  eighteen  ton  guns, 
throwing  800  pound  shot,  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral battery ;  a  twelve  ton  gun,  throwing  250 
pound  shot,  mounted  under  the  forecastle 
behind  armor-clad  ports ;  a  similar  gun, 
mounted  in  the  captain's  cabin,  in  an  armor- 
clad  stem  battery ;  and  four  six  and  a  half 
ton  guns,  throwing  115  pound  shot,  placed 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  fought  through  an- 
armored  ports.  Of  the  eight  eighteen  ton 
guns,  four  can  be  fought  through  the  ordi- 
nary side  ports,  the  sills  of  which  are  eleven 
feet  above  the  water  line,  whilst  the  other 
four  can  be  fought  from  ports  at  the  angles 
of  the  central  battery,  and  can  be  fired 
within  fifteen  degrees  of  the  centre  line  of 


the  vessel.  The  twelve  ton  guns  can  be  fired 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  keel,  the  one  for- 
ward, and  the  other  aft,  whilst  they  have  each 
also  a  considerable  lateral  range.  Besides 
possessing  a  most  powerful  armament,  the 
Hercules  has  been  so  constructed  that  she 
may  be  used  for  ramming  purposes,  and  for 
sucn  a  method  of  attack  her  great  handiness 
and  high  speed  peculiarly  fit  her. 

Dbsceiption  op  Engines. — These  are 
trunk  engines,  by  John  Penn  &  Son.  They 
are  fitted  with  surface  condensers,  exposing 
20,768  square  feet  of  surface,  the  ooadensing 
water  being  supplied  by  a  pair  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made 
to  draw  from  the  bilge,  and  capable  of  deli- 
vering 120  tons  of  water  per  minute.  The 
circulating  pumps  are  driven  by  a  pair  of 
independent  engines. 

Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  boilers,  having 
40  furnaces,  the  fire-grate  surface  being 
907  square  feet,  and  the  total  heating  sur- 
face 23,100  square  feet,  of  which  19,792 
square  feet  are  tube  surface.  The  boilers 
are  fitted  with  eight  superheaters,  contain- 
ing,  in  all,  3,908  square  feet  of  surface. 

Nnmb^r  of  eyiinden 3 

Diameter  of  oylindera 127  in. 

Diameter  of  tranke 47  in. 

Effeotive  diameter  of  vylindM.  ...•  118  in. 

Strok 4ft.Sin. 

Mominil  horse  power 1,200  H.  P. 

Load  on  safety  ralres 10  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Temperature  of  iteam  in  tnperheater  from  30a°  to 
810<>. 

!T...,_._,i„-           <  Grifflth»»  rarying  pitch  from 
Deeoription J     „  „  g  j^/^^  l^f^^  ,  .„ 
Diameter 38  ft.  6  in. 
Pitoh 34  ft. 
J       ,.                   <  4  ft.  7  in.  at  root  of  blade, 
^'°«"' }  1  ft.  8  in.  at  periphery  of  do. 
Immenion  of  npperedge 1  ft.  lt|ia. 

Of  the  machinery  of  the  Hercules,  and  of 
its  performance,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
speak  too  highly.  As  specimens  of  excel- 
lent design,  combined  with  the  very  best 
workmanship  which  even  Messrs.  Penn  can 
produce — and  their  workmanship  is  certainly 
unsurpassed,  and  in  but  very  few  cases 
equalled — the  engines  of  the  Hercules  stand 
unrivalled,  whilst  the  power  developed  by 
them  by  very  far  exceeds  that  ever  obtained 
on  shipboard  from  any  engines,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Mr.  Penn  has  long 
taken  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  high  speeds 
of  piston,  and  the  success  he  has  obtained 
has  decisively  shown  the  advantages  of  such 
speeds,  when  accompanied,  as  they  should  be, 
by  first-class  workmanship. 

The  Pebfoemance. — The  trial  at  Stokes 
Bay,  on  January  1,  consisted  of  six  runs 
over  the  measured  mile,  under  full  steam. 
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and  four  runs  under  balf-boiler  power,  under 
the  conditions  of  craft  mentioned  above,  and 
with  the  following  particulars  of  power, 
speed,  etc.: 


.  {for'd.. 

i»ft... 

■  (  maz'm 


29.  Sib. 
37.08  in. 
17.08  in. 
72.00 
T1.51 


J1.871b. 
28.  6  in. 
28  in. 
68.62 
66.2» 


Fall  power.  Half  power< 
I*TMaar«  of  steam  in  boil 

lert 

Vaoaam  in  een 

denier* 

Nnmberofrero 

lution* 

Mean  preaore  in  eylin- 

den 20.00  lb.    12.2S81b, 

Indicated  horse  power..  8,628.76    4,044.01 

Bpeed  of  reesel 14.t»l  knoU.  12.122  knots. 

Time  under  way 6  bra.  26  min. 

Time  at  full  speed  witb- 

out  stopping 1  br.  65  min. 

Weatber  barometer SO. 20  in. 

5  Foree 2  to  i 

)Direotion 8.W. 

8t%teofsea Smootb. 

Engines  stopped  from  time  of  moving  tele- 
graph      10  see. 

Engines  started  ahead  from  time  of  moving 

from  astern 14  see. 

Engines  started  astern  flrom  time  of  moving 

telegraph 16  see. 

State  of  masts,  yards,  eto eomplete. 

(  800  tons,  including 

Qnantity  of  coals  on  board i     70  tons  of  trial 

(.    eoal. 

Armament complete. 

Quantity  of  stores sis  months'. 


Wind 


1 

o 
o 

Hi 

3  tea 
e  a  ° 

til 

P4 

•s . 
II 

O 

.S 

s 

•a  . 

11 

^1 

el 

8 

1 

& 

71.81 
70  03 
71.31 
72.00 
71.78 
71.63 
71.61 

8.47 
4.29 
3.43 
4.35 
3.39 
4.41 
Mean. 

knots. 
16.859 
13.383 
10.143 
13.091 
16.438 
12.811 
True  me 

knots. 
14.621 
14.763 
14.017 
14.704 
14.024 

knots. 

i4i092 
14.090 
14.690 
14.694 

in  speed. 

14.691 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

58.42 
66.61 
64.00 
63.23 
66.29 

4.27 
6.21 
4.40 
6.19 
Mean. 

13.483 
11.215 
12.867 
11.285 

12.394 
12.034 
12.071 

12! 192' 
12.063 

g 

True  me 

tn  speed. 

13.122 

The  engines  exerted  rather  more  than 
seven  times  the  nominal  power.  The  im- 
portance of  this  fact  will  be  brought  into  a 
stronger  light  by  comparing  the  engine 
power  and  displacement  of  the  Warrior, 
Bellerophon  and  Minotaur  with  those  of  the 
Hercules.  In  the  offioial  reports  we  find  the 
following  results : 

Wabbiob. 

NominalH.  P 1,260 

IndicaUdU.  P 6,092 

Displaeement  in  tons 9,214 

Pitch  of  sere w 30ft. 

Berolntionsof  s«r«w 52.6 


HlKOTACK. 

Nominal  H.  P 1,350 

Indicated  H.  P 6,193 

Displacement  in  tons 10,276 

Pitohofsorew 35ft. 

BevolutioDS  of  screw ,    64.96 

Sellbbopboii. 

NominalH.  P 1,000 

IndioatedH.  P C.isg 

Displacement 7,369 

Pitch  of  screw  .  10  ft.  1  in. 

Revolutions  of  screw ,     73 

Hbbcitlbs. 

Nominal  H.  P ],300 

Indicated  H.  P 8,600 

Displaeement 8,610 

Pitch  of  serew 24  ft. 

Kevolntions  of  serew 71  .$ 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 

Warrior  has  one  horse  power  to  every  1,8 

tons  of  displacement  nearly ;  the  Minotaur 

has  one  horse  power  to  1.64  tons  nearly ; 

the  Bellerophon  has  one  horse  power  to  1.72 

tons,  and  the  Hercules  one  horse  power  to 

1.01  tons  nearly.     To  this  vast  excess  of 

power  is  due  the  fact  that  the  Hercules  is 

faster  than  her  larger  rivals.     Calculating 

from  these  data  the  co-efficients  according 

to  the  usual  formnlss,  we  get : 

Fall  boiler  Half  boiler 
power.         power. 

SpeedSXmM  »««'_ 488  578 

Ind.  H.  P. 
SpeedSXdisp.I  _. 157  186 

lid.  "h:  p. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  constants  of 
the  Hercules  at  her  AiU  speed  with  those 
of  other  ships,  for  no  other  iron-clad  has  yet 
steamed  so  fast  at  deep-lead  draught,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  the  increased  speed  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  aooom- 
panied  by  a  reduction  of  the  constants.  The 
half-power  runs  seem  to  show  clearly  that, 
for  a  short  ship,  her  form  is  very  good,  as 
her  half-power  constants  are  higher  than  the 
Bellerophon's.  The  respective  half-power 
constants  are  as  follows : 


Hercules. 

Bellerophon. 

(at  load  draught) 

578 

643 

186 

171 

the  speed  of  the  Bellerophon  being,  then, 
12.154  knots,  or  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
Hercules  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
full-power  constants  of  the  Hercules  fall 
below  those  of  the  Bellerophon,  which  ves- 
sel gave,  on  different  occasions,  when  tried 
at  load  draught,  the  following  constants: 
518  and  163,  534  and  167,  and  530  and 
166.  Considering,  however,  that,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  constants  fall 
with  an  increase  of  speed — and  especially  at 
very  high  speeds — the  Hercules  has  given 
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very  good  results,  as  the  Bellerophon  oon- 
BtantB  jnst  given  were  obtained  with  speeds 
of  14.171  knots,  13.874  knots  and  14.023 
knots  respectively,  whilst  the  speed  of  the 
Heronles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  14.691  knots. 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as 
the  fieroules  stows  but  600  tons  of  coal,  she 
cannot  keep  the  sea  at  full  speed  for  any 
time.  Six  hnndred  tons  of  coal  are  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  8,000  horse 
power  or  so.  The  consumption  of  fuel  oan> 
not  be  much  less  than  fourteen  tons  per 
hour.  Therefore,  in  round  numbers,  the 
Hercules  carries  coal  enough  to  steam  at 
full  speed  for  forty-three  hours  only,  or  to 
carry  her,  assuming  her  to  have  a  fourteen- 
knot  sea  speed,  602  knots  only.  In  this 
respect  she  possesses  the  worst  defects  of  the 
short  iron-clad. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  weight 
of  the  engines  complete  and  of  the  boilers 
and  water,  is  but  1,090  tons,  or  two  and  a 
half  cwt.  per  indicated  horse  power,  a  weight 
which  is  wonderfully  small  under  any  oir- 
cnmstances,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
sise  of  the  engines  is  considered.  The  pro- 
portions of  areas  of  the  heating  surfaces, 
fire-grate  surfooe,  &o.,  to  the  power  devel- 
oped, are  as  follows : — 

Per  indieated  hone  power. 


Heating  imfaee 
Fire-grate 


srh< 


2.7    ra.  feet. 
0  106    " 


SaperhesteT  << 0.47      " 

CondeDiiog  <<  8.43      " 

As  to  the  handiness  of  the  vessel,  we 
have  the  following  particulars.  The  balanced 
rudder  first  used  on  the  monitors  by  Gap- 
tain  Ericsson,  is  employed. 

Oirclea  made  Under  Full  Power. — Helm 
to  starboard, — Angle  of  rudder,  40  deg. ; 
turns  of  wheel,  four.  Half  circle  made  in 
one  min.  50  sec;  full  ditto,  four  min.  Men 
at  the  wheel,  sixteen.  Helm  to  port. — 
Angle  of  rudder,  38  deg. ;  turns  of  wheel, 
four.  Half  circle  made  in  one  min.  50  sec. ; 
full  ditto  four  min.  Men  at  the  wheel,  six- 
teen. The  diameter  of  the  circle  made  in 
each  instance  was  estimated  at  not  more  than 
twice  and  a  half  the  ship's  length. 

Circles  Under  Half  Boiler  Power. — Helm 
to  starboard. — Angle  of  rudder,  40  deg. ; 
turns  of  wheel,  four.  Half  circle  made  in 
two  min.  21  sec. ;  full  ditto,  four  min.  36 
sec.  Men  at  the  wheel,  sixteen.  Helm  to 
port. — Angle  of  rudder,  39  deg.  j  turns  of 
wheel,  four.  Half  circle  made  in  two  min. 
40  sec. :  full  ditto,  four  min.  50  sec.  Men 
at  the  wheel,  sixteen. 


Conclusions. — The  British  anthorities 
oonolnde  that  no  other  navy  in  existence 
can  boast  of  the  possession  of  a  ship  at 
once  so  fast,  so  handy,  so  impregnable,  so 
strong,  or  carrying  so  heavy  an  armament. 
The  impregnability,  the  strength,  the  handi- 
ness, and  tne  powerful  armament  of  the  ship 
are  due  to  Mr.  Reed,  and  he  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  honor  which  this  fact  does 
his  reputation  as  a  shipbuilder.  But  the 
great  speed  of  the  ship  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
Penn,  and  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  a 
high  piston  speed  that  such  results  could  be 
obtained ;  and  to  such  speeds,  when  combined 
with  good  design  and  workmanship,  there  is 
no  objection  whatever.  All  the  expectations 
formed  respecting  her  have  been  more  than 
surpassed  in  the  performance  of  her  engines. 
The  builders  had  counted  upon  a  speed  of 
65  revolutions,  and  an  indicated  power  six 
times  the  nominal,  but  so  far  were  the 
results  beyond  these,  that  the  engines 
averaged  71.51  revolutions,  or  643.6  feet  of 
piston  per  minute,  and  exerted  7.107  times 
their  ncHuinal  power,  or  8528.75  indicated, 
giving  one  indicated  horse  power  to  every 
2.7  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  a  pro- 
portion seldom  exceeded  even  in  locomotive 
practice,  with  its  quick  draught  and  con- 
sequently rapid  rate  of  combustion.  Of 
course  we  are  to  admit  that  the  runs  were 
not  of  very  long  continuance,  the  coals  were 
hand  picked,  and  fired  with  little  regard  to 
economy,  and  the  heating  surfaces  were 
clean.  The  indicator  cards  show  not  &r 
from  25  lb.  of  water,  or  0.4  cubic  foot,  for 
each  indicated  horse  power  at  full  speed, 
or  about  3,411  cubic  feet  in  all,  being  one 
onbio  foot  to  about  6.77  square  feet  of  snr- 
&ce,  a  high  rate  in  marine  practice,  although 
often  exceeded  in  locomotives.  There  are 
some  forms  of  marine  boilers — those,  for 
instance,  with  water  tubes — which  show, 
according  to  Mr.  Isherwood's  experiments, 
but  one  cubic  foot  of  evaporation  for  every 
30  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  the  latter 
being  in  the  case  of  the  Merrimack,  12,587 
square  feet,  while  the  steam  discharged  per 
hour  into  the  condenser,  the  sti'am  having 
been  calculated  from  the  indicator  cards 
alone,  was  equal  to  but  403^  cubic  feet. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  fourteen  years  ago, 
but  the  same  class  of  boilers  is  still  employed 
in  the  American  navy. 

STEEL  Rails.— Over  11,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  are  now  in  use  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railway. 
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RAILWAYS  FOR  CHmA. 

From  "  EDginening." 

Now  that  a  through  oommonication 
across  the  American  continent,  by  means 
of  the  Pacific  railway,  is  nearly  completed, 
with  a  direct  route  to  the  chief  Chinese 
ports,  a  fresh  interest  has  been  awakened 
as  to  engineering  prospect  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  engineers  are  turning  their 
attention  so  far  eastward. 

The  principles  upon  which  a  railway 
system  in  China  is  established,  must  differ 
very  widely  from  those  which  have  governed 
the  formation  of  lines  in  other  new  countries. 
For  instance,  in  India  there  was  a  responsible 
government;  throughout  it  were  plentifully 
scattered  the  necessary  elements  for  carrying 
out  the  undertaking — English  energy  and 
entorprise.  Even  less  then  than  now,  was 
the  country  burdened  with  official  routine 
and  red-tapeism.  Shareholders  were  liber- 
ally guaranteed,  and  the  rapid  construction 
of  railways  were  as  necessary  for  military 
purposes  as  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  Preliminarily,  there 
was  only  English  opposition  to  conquer — no 
native  prejucuces  to  overcome. 

In  China,  an  entirely  different  moral 
aspect  rules.  From  Imperial  Majesty 
downwards,  jealousy  of  foreign  interference 
must  take  the  place  of  hearty  co-operation, 
and  Imperial  Celestial  guarantees  would 
scarcely  satisfy  capitalists  who  have  had 
sore  experience  of  European  repudiation. 
The  vital  military  necessity  for  rapid  com- 
munication from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  is  not  fully  understood ;  and  there 
exists  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  national 
prejudices,  which  the  effacing  of  the  foot- 
steps trodden  by  a  hundred  generations 
must  inspire.  The  insecurity  of  Govern- 
ment guarantees,  the  jealousy  of  Imperial 
officials,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  there,  the  principal  difficulties  to  be 
encountered. 

On  the  other  hand,  China  possesses  a 
vast  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
monotonous  industry  of  her  867,000,000, 
now  put  forth  year  by  year,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life,  not  for  advancement ;  for  the 
most  part,  the  well-cultivated  alluvial  ter- 
ritories are  level,  and  on  these  tracts  the 
vast  mass  of  the  population  is  found,  where 
labor  is  so  cheap  and  abundant,  and  where 
the  essentials  for  railway  construction  are 
most  easily  attainable.  The  enormous  traf- 
fic now  floated  slowly  and  laboriously  down 


the  canals  and  rivers  to  the  commercial 
centers  would  be  transferred  to  the  more 
rapid  and  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
the  introduction  of  railways  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  western  ener^  to 
the  almost  unworked  fields  which  have^en 
closed  to  the  outer  world  for  so  many  thous- 
ands of  years. 

The  British  residents  in  China  agree  with 
those  missionaries,  whose  experience  is  in- 
valuable, that  the  first  experimental  line 
should  be  made  between  Canton  and  Fat- 
shan,  a  manufacturing  town  lying  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  larger  city,  and 
containing  paper  factories,  gun  foundries, 
and  other  industrial  works ;  at  present 
some  half  a  million  passengers  are  conveyed 
between  the  two  places  by  passage  boats, 
and  the  transit  of  merchandise  is  regular 
and  heavy ;  this  line  could  be  completed  ia 
fifteen  months.  Far  away  to  the  north, 
another  experimental  line  could  well  be 
made  from  Tientsin,  the  terminus  of  tha. 
grand  canal,  to  Pekin,  70  miles  distant,  a 
railway  which  would  secure  all  the  traffic 
from  the  canal  to  the  capital,  and  bring 
the  advantages  of  a  railway  system  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  sketching  out  his  views  as  to  the  most 
favorable   course  for   the  trunk    lines    of 
China,    Sir  Macdonald    Stephenson    (who 
proposed  a  plan  of  railways  for  China  in 
1846)  takes  the   town  of  Hankow,  on  the 
Yangtse-Kiang,   as  a  commercial    center, 
from  which  the  railways  would  run  east  to- 
Shanghai  for  650  miles,  south  to  Cantom 
and  Hong  Kong  for  850  miles,  and  north  to* 
Pekin  for  800;   westward  the  distance  to» 
India  is  1600  miles.     Shorter  lines  woulcH 
connect   Canton   with    Samshui,   40   miles., 
distant,  and  would  intercept  the  traffic  now.' 
brought  down  the  north  and  west  rivers,  at  - 
the  junction  of  which  Canton  is  situated.. 
Between  Hong-Kong  and  Canton,  aikextcn-  - 
sive  passenger  traffic  would  be  obtained  by 
the  construction  of  90  miles  of  Uiw..    At- 
present,  passage  boats  and  four  American 
steamers  meet  the  requirements  of  trade. 
Shanghai   and   Luchow  are  twO'  important 
cities   between  which   exists  asi,  enormous 
traffic  that  could  be  secured  by  the  laying 
of  60  miles  of  railway  throogh  a  level 
country.     The  line  from  Hankow, to  Can- 
ton, in  passing  through  the  Mieling  range 
of  hilb,  where  the  only  engineering  diffi- 
culties occur,  would  strike,  thi'ough  exten- 
sive coal  fields,  60  miles  nttrth,  of  Canton, 
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and  now  worked  only  rudely,  and  near  the 
surface. 

Tbis  large  and  promising  field  for  engi- 
neering will  not  lie  much  longer  fallow. 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  will  soon  be  at  work 
in  it,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  native 
opposition  will  soon  give  way  after  the  first 
railroad  is  opened. 

THE  LAKE  CONSTANCE  RAILWAY  FERRY. 

Compiled  from  "  Engineering." 

This  ferry,  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise trains,  will  connect  the  town  of 
Friedrichshafen  on  the  northeastern,  with 
Romanshom  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  lake,- the  distance  across  being  about 
eight  miles.  Friedrichshafen  is  the  termi- 
nal station  of  the  Royal  Wurtemburg  States' 
railway,  leading  from  Ulm,  Stutgard  and 
Frankfort.  Romanshom  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Swus  Central  railway,  which  runs  to 
Zurich,  Lnoemo,  Berne  and  Lausanne. 

The  vessel,  which  is  constructed  to  carry 
twelve  wagons,  is  230  feet  long  on  the  rail- 
way deck,  40  feet  beam,  and  six  feet  six 
inches  deep  from  the  top  of  the  floor  to  the 
underside  of  the  beams  of  the  railway  deck. 
Her  tonnage  is  1,753  tons,  builders  meas- 
urement, and  her  draught  of  water  does  not 
exceed  six  feet.  The  hull  of  the  vessel, 
together  with  the  deck,  deck  houses,  paddle 
boxes,  paddle  beams,  and  upper  works  gen- 
erally, are  of  iron  j  and  there  is  also  an  iron 
upper  deck  80  feet  long,  placed  at  a 
height  of  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  rail- 
way deck,  so  that  it  is  clear  of  the  carriages. 
The  railway  deck  is  provided  with  two  lines 
of  rails  six  feet  apart,  each  line  being  capa- 
ble of  acoommodatbg  six  wagons.  The 
form  of  the  vessel  is  the  same  at  both  ends, 
each  end  being  fitted  with  a  rudder  provided 
with  suitable  stops.  For  a  length  of  100 
feet  amidships  the  vessel  has  a  parallel  body, 
and  this  part  is  built  on  the  longitudinal 
principle,  the  framing  consisting  ot  longitu- 
dinal stringers  two  feet  wide,  with  single 
aBgle-irons  at  top  and  bottom,  and  transverse 
frames  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
and  eighteen  inches  at  the  top,  with  single 
angle  irons  at  the  outer  and  inner  edges. 
These  latter  frames  are  placed  eight  feet 
apart,  except  at  the  engine  rooms,  where 
they  «re  spaced  to  suit  the  engines.  The 
ends  of  the  vessel  beyond  the  parallel  body 
are  also  built  upon  the  longitudinal  system 
as  far  as  possible,  but  the  extreme  ends  have 
frames  of  the  usual  kind.   The  outside  plat- 


ing of  the  hull  is  one-half  inch,  and  the 
inside  plating  three-eiehths  inch  thick,whil8t 
the  angle-irons  are  throughout  three  and 
one-half  inches  by  three  and  one-half  inches 
by  one-half  inch. 

The  vessel  is  divided  by  transverse  bulk- 
heads into  nine  water-tight  compartments, 
the  central  compartment  being  thirty-two 
feet  long,  whilst  six  others  are  each  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  leaving  the  end  compartments 
to  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  length. 
In  the  central  compartment  are  placed  the 
engines,  as  we  shall  explain  presently,  while 
in  the  two  next  compartments,  one  forward 
and  one  aft  of  it,  are  situated  the  boilers 
and  coal  bunkers.  Besides  the  transverse 
bulkheads  there  are  two  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads, which  are  placed  twenty-two  feet 
apart,  and  which  extend  the  whole  distance 
between  the  extreme  transverse  bulkheads. 
The  railway  deck  is  made  of  plates  planed 
at  the  edges  and  butt  jointed,  and  it  is  car- 
ried by  transverse  beams  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  placed  eight  feet  apart,  these 
beams  being  firmly  rivetted  to  the  skin,  and 
being  each  supported  at  the  center  by  a  hol- 
low wrought-iron  column  fixed  to  the  floor 
plates.  Four  longitudinal  beams,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  also  assist  in  stiffening  the  rail- 
way deck,  these  beams  being  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  lines  of  rails. 

The  engines  are  of  200  horse  power  nomi- 
nal, and  consist  of  two  independent  pairs 
arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  spaces  which  are  divided  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  longitudinal  bulkheads. 
Each  pair  of  engines  consbts  of  two  oscil- 
lating cylinders  inclined  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  of  90  degrees  with  each  other, 
these  cylinders  being  three  feet  four  inches 
in  diameter  with  six  feet  stroke.  The  cen- 
ters of  the  cylinders  are  in  line,  the  two 
piston  rods  being  coupled  to  one  crank  pin. 
The  engines  are  fitted  with  the  link  motion 
for  reversing,  and  are  also  provided  with  sepa- 
rate expansion  gear.  The  cranks  are  over- 
hung, there  being  one  frame  in  each  engine- 
room  supported  by  a  pair  of  columns,  while 
the  outer  ends  of  the  shafts  are  carried  by 
the  paddle  beams.  The  paddle  wheels  are 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  each 
twenty-four  fixed  floats ;  and  as  each  wheel 
its  driven  by  its  independent  pair  of  engines 
the  two  wheels  can  be  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  facilitate  turning  the  vessel  if  re- 
quired. 

In  the  space  between  the  two  pairs  of  en- 
gines is  placed  an  auxiliary  engine  which 
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drives  one  of  Gwynne's  centrifugal  pumpe, 

and   also    the  four  capstans  of   the  ship. 

There  are  four  boilers,  two  to  each  pair  of 

engines,  and  thej  are  placed  close  to  the 

Bides  of  the  vessel,  the  one  pair  forward  and 

and  the  other  pair  aft  of  the  engines  to 

which  they  respectively  belong.     The  coal 

bunkers  are  also  placed  close  to  the  sides  of 

the  vessel,  the  one  forward  and  the  other  aft 

of  the  engines,  each  bunker  being  thus  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  ship  to  the  boiler 

which  it  supplies.    By  the  arrangement  of 

boilers   above  described,    the    funnels   are 

brought  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  clear  of 

the  railway  trains.     The  boilers  are  worked 

at  a  pressure  of  twenty-eight  pounds  per 

square  inch. 

As  the  water  level  in  Lake  Constance  va- 
ries somewhat  at  different  seasons,  and  as 
the  vessel  is  of  course  liable  to  fluctuations 
of  load,  it  may  be  required  on  some  occa- 
sions to  lower  either  end  of  the  vessel  to 
facilitate  the  embarkation  or  debarkation  of 
the  wagons.  For  this  purpose  the  compart- 
ments between  the  two  extreme  bulkheads 
at  each  end  are  not  only  made  watertight 
but  are  well  stayed,  so  that  they  serve  as 
water  holds.  Cooks  and  pipes  connected 
with  the  pumps  driven  by  the  auxiliary  en- 
gine enable  these  compartments  to  be  filled 
with  water  and  emptied  at  pleasure  ;  and 
by  filling  one  of  them  more  or  less,  the  end 
of  the  vessel  to  which  it  belongs  can  be  sunk 
as  required. 

The  designs  and  specifications  for  the  ferry 
boat  we  have  described,  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Bnssell,  who  is  the  engineer 
to  the  undertaking.  The  boat  and  engines 
were  built  by  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co., 
of  Zurich,  the  engines  being  designed  by 


TRACTION  ENGINES  IN  FRANCE. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  —  THE  EW- 
OINES  IN  THE  EXPOSITION.  BT  M0N8. 
D.  8IENARD. 

Trantlated  from  "Annalei  dn  G6nie  Civil." 

The  problem  of  steam  traction  on  com- 
mon roads  has  been  considered  for  a  long 
time,  even  before  the  invention  of  railways ; 
but  not  until  within  a  few  years  has  it  begun 
to  reojBive  a  practical  solution.  The  road 
locomotive  seems  naturally  called  to  fill  the 
interval  necessarily  left  in  our  system  of 
railways ;  and  it  also  offers  important  re- 
sources to  certain  industries  which,  like  the 
beet  sugar  manufaciure  in  particular,  re- 
quire much  local  transportation.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  wholly  practical ;  and 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  treat  it  fully, 
I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  state  the 
result  of  experiments  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  follow  up  in  the  department  de 
I'Aisne,  on  two  road  locomotives,  the  one 
of  English  manufacture,  the  other  from  the 
works  of  Mens.  Albaret  of  Liancourt. 

Mens.  Albaret,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
machine,  has  not  departed  widely  from  the 
type  of  the  railway  locomotive.  The  boiler 
is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  fire-box,  and  a 
horizontal  barrel  traversed  by  tubes,  and  is 
fed  by  a  Giffard  injector ;  and  the  heating 
surface  is  about  172  square  feet.  As  the 
engine  is  to  go  on  steep  grades,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  against  the  inconveniences 
of  changes  in  the  water  level.  This  diifl- 
culty  has  been  happily  solved.  The  hori- 
zontal barrel  is  full  of  water ;  and  the  steam 
formed  in  it  while  going  up  hill  is  receiv- 
ed in  a  small  dome  on  the  forward  end, 
and  carried  thence  by  an  exterior  pipe  to 


Mr.  Murray  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  time  the  main  dome  over  the  fire-box ;  and  the 


manager  to  the  above  mentioned  firm,  but 
who  is  now  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Danube 
Imperial  and  Boyal  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. From  some  delay  which  has  occurred, 
the  ferry  has  not  yet  commenced  running, 
but  it  is  expected  to  start  soon,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  success. 


HEAVY  Rails. — The  plan  of  Mr.  Brunlees, 
for  the  new  railway  from  London  to 
Brighton  (although  it  is  to  be  a  "cheap" 
railway,  involves  the  use  of  steel  rails  of 
over  100  lb.  to  the  yard,  so  as  to  have  a 
bead  of  the  width  of  the  tread  of  the  wheels, 
and  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  rolling 
stock  so  as  to  obtain  less  than  the  present 
weight  per  wheel,  and  thus  preserve  the  way. 


crown-sheet  of  the  fire-box,  instead  of  being 
flat,  is  hemispherical,  and  therefore  always 
covered  by  an  equal  depth  of  water,  what- 
ever the  inclination  of  the  road. 

The  motive  apparatus  is  composed  of  two 
cylinders,  with  link-valve  gear  placed  under 
the  boiler,  and  protected  from  dust  by  sheet- 
iron  coverings,  easily  removed  for  oiling  and 
cleaning.  The  crank-shaft  transmits  the 
motion  by  gearing  to  an  intermediate  shaft 
close  in  front  of  the  fire-box,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  driving  axle ;  and  from  this  shaft 
the  power  is  transmitted  by  an  endless  chain 
to  the  axle  which  is  behind  the  fire-box. 
The  driving  wheels  can  be  loosened  or  fixed 
to  the  axle  by  bolts,  but  not  without  stop- 
ping the  engine.     I  do  not  know  whether 
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others  have,  in  a  praotioal  manner,  fast- 
ened and  loosened  the  wheels  while  in  mo- 
tion; but  this  is  one  of  the  points  which 
ought  to  have  the  attention  of  mechanicians. 
The  machine  cannot  turn  conveniently  with- 
out one  wheel  loose ;  and  so  long  as  the  fix- 
ing and  loosing  cannot  be  effected  while  in 
motion,  it  will  be  almost  necessary  to  work 
with  one  wheel  loose,  thus  using  only  half 
the  force  which  the  machine  might  exert. 

£oad  locomotives  not  being  guided  by  rails, 
it  is  necessary  that  their  front  axles  should 
be  turned  to  the  right  or  left.  It  is  in  this 
part  that  they  differ  most  from  each  other. 
In  the  arrangement  of  Mous.  Albaret,  the 
front  axle  wheels  are  in  advance  of  the 
smoke-box.  To  the  middle  of  the  axle  is 
jointed  an  upright  spindle,  which  turns  in  a 
socket  that  is  held  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  smoke-box — the  prolonga- 
tion being  high  enough  to  allow  the  wheels 
54  inches  high,  to  turn  under  it,  like  the 
wheels  of  a  common  coach.  The  spindle  is 
worked  by  an  endless  screw  turned  by  a 
hand  crank,  gearing  into  a  worm  wheel  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  spindle.  The  shaft  of 
the  screw  is  prolonged  to  the  foot-plate,  so 
that  the  engineman  can  steer ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  has  an  advantage  over  other  en- 
gines, which  require  special  men  to  steer. 
This  arrangement  is  important ;  because,  in- 
dependently of  the  saving  of  the  wages  of  a 
steersman,  it  renders  the  maneuvering  much 
more  easy  and  certain.  The  machine  is 
mounted  on  springs  to  soften  the  effects  of 
jarring  and  jolting.  In  front  there  is  a 
conical  spiral  spring  around  the  spindle; 
and  the  hind  springs  are  of  the  common 
laminated  kind.  The  total  weight  is  about 
ten  tons,  of  which  six  and  a  half  are  on  the 
drivers,  which  are  five  feet  high  and  fourteen 
inches  wide  at  the  rims.  The  usual  speed  is 
five  kilometres  an  hour,  and  the  highest  speed 
allowed  is  seven  kilometres,  (about  three  and 
one-third  and  four  and  one-third  miles). 

After  being  exhibited  at  the  competition 
at  Laon,  in  1866,  this  engine  was  bought  by 
Mons.  Oodin-Lemaire,  to  draw  coal  and  iron 
for  his  foundry  at  Gruise  (Aisne).  It  worked 
between  Guise  and  the  fort  of  Longchamps 
a  distance  of  four  kilometres  (two  and  two- 
third  miles).  It  went  but  lightly  loaded, 
and  returned  with  a  useful  load  of  15,000 
kilogrammes  (about  fifteen  tons),  and  burns  at 
the  maximum  250  kilos  (550  lbs.),  of  coal 
per  round  trip.  At  these  rates  the  daily 
expenses  are  less  than  half  the  cost  of  horse 
power. 


Mons.  Godin-Lemaire  is,  nevertheless,  lit- 
tle satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ment— for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  current 
expenses  be  reduced  ;  it  is  necessary  more- 
over  that  the  machine  shall  be  exempt  from 
frequent  derangements  and  important  re- 
pairs. Unfortunately  this  locomotive  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  In 
the  first  place  there  have  been  and  still 
oooar,  numerous  leaks  at  the  tube  joints. 
These  may  be  due  to  bad  original  constmo- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  boiler  is  not  without  influence  in 
this  evil.  The  boiler  is  suspended  at  its 
ends,  the  axles  nearly  fourteen  feet  apart, 
and  the  jolts  may  cause  strains  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  joints.  In  the  second  plaoe, 
the  endless  chains  that  transmit  the  power 
from  the  intermediate  shaft  to  the  driving 
axle  have  been  found  too  weak  ;  and  the 
links  and  the  teeth  of  the  pinions  have  been 
much  worn,  and  there  have  been  many  rup- 
tures of  them.  Moreover  the  chains  have 
been  elongated — and  not  being  sufficiently 
guided  they  have  sometimes  got  outside  the 
teeth,  under  the  effects  of  violent  lurches. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  lengthening  of  the  chain,  by 
applying  a  tension  rod,  and  making  the  pil- 
low blocks  of  the  intermediate  shaft  adjust- 
able ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  most  offiea- 
cious  remedy  would  be  in  the  use  of  a  chain 
so  strong  that  the  elongation  would  be  in- 
significant; for,  in  spite  of  the  two  expe- 
dients above  stated,  there  was  produced  such 
a  difference  between  the  relative  pitch  of  the 
chain  and  the  wheels,  that  they  could  not 
work  together  without  a  series  of  small 
shocks. 

However  these  points  may  be,  Mons  Go- 
din-Lemaire seems  convinced  that  the  trans- 
mission by  chain  is,  in  itself,  bad ;  and  that 
the  road  locomotive  cannot  become  really 
practicable  and  capable  of  regular  service, 
until  the  chain  is  superseded.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  future  will  confirm  this 
opinion ;  but  I  will  remark  that  the  experi- 
ments have  been  made  under  disadvantages, 
as  Mons.  Godin-Lemaire  himself  was  the 
first  to  point  out.  In  faot,  the  Longchamps 
route,  which  leads  also  to  Bohain,  is  the 
one  on  which  is  performed  nearly  all  the 
traffic  of  the  industrial  establishments  of 
Guise.  It  is  extremely  worn,  even  to  suoh 
extent  that  the  merchandise  brought  from 
the  north  by  railway  has  to  be  loaded  at  St. 
Quentin  instead  of  Bohain.  From  this  fact 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  route  is  very 
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ill  prepared  to  receive  the  road  locomotive ; 
that  the  machine  was  exposed  to  numerous 
chances  of  accident  which  it  would  not  have 
met  in  ordinary  practice ;  and  that  we  can- 
not accept  as  definite  the  condemnation  of  a 
83rstem,  on  the  results  of  an  experiment 
made  under  such  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  other  experiment,  of  which  I  shall 
now  speak,  has  given  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Mr.  Filter,  an  English  mechanician, 
instead  of  copying  the  railway  locomotive, 
has  limited  himself  to  adopting  an  ordinary 
portable  engine,  and  establishing  a  connec- 
tion between  the  crank-shaft  and  the  driving 
axle,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  shaft  and 
an  endless  chain,  as  in  the  French  engine. 
The  engine  is  placed  on  the  boiler ;  the  fly- 
wheel is  retained;  and  by  ungearing  the 
intermediate  shaft,  the  locomotive  may  be 
made  to  work  as  a  portable  engine.  It  is 
therefore  particularly  convenient  for  agricul- 
turists. The  boiler  is  a  plain  cylinder  and 
fire-box,  without  dome,  and  has  203  feet  of 
heating  surface.  No  special  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  changes  of  the  water 
level  on  hilb ;  and  only  a  fusible  plug  is  put 
in  the  crown-sheet,  to  cause  the  fire  to  be 
extinguished  by  a  jet  of  steam  in  case  the 
erown-sheet  should  become  dry  and  hot.  It 
is  fed  by  a  pump  which  can  be  worked  while 
the  engine  is  standing,  by  ungearing  the 
intermediate  shaft.  The  driving-wheels  are 
64  inches  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  inches 
width  of  rim.  As  in  Albaret's  engine,  they 
are  fastened  and  loosened  by  bolts ;  but  in 
the  French  machine  the  fastening  is  possible 
in  any  position  in  which  the  engine  can  stop; 
while  in  the  English  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  wheels  to  one  position  on  the  axle,  so 
that  the  holes  may  be  in  line.  The  front 
awivelling  train  is  very  complex.  It  has 
three  wheels ;  the  hind  axle  under  the  fire- 
box, held  to  it  by  a  swiveling  joint.  The 
steersman  sits  with  his  back  to  the  smoke- 
box,  and  by  a  tiller  turns  the  front  wheel 
as  it  is  turned  in  toy  carriages.  The  system 
works  perfectly  in  forward  motion ;  but  in 
maneuvering  and  in  untrained  hands  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  engineman  and  the  steersman  which  may 
involve  much  loss  of  time,  if  not  more  seri- 
ous consequences.  The  total  weight,  and 
the  distribution  of  it  on  the  axles,  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  French  engine — and  the 
ordinary  speed  is  the  same,  three  and  one- 
third  nules  an  hour. 

This   is   the  engine  which,  in  October, 
'67,  made  the  experiments  of  towing  boats 


on  the  Oise,  of  which  all  the  journals  have 
spoken.  It  was  thence  taken  to  the  sugar 
manufactory  at  Braisners,  near  Soissons, 
where  Mens.  Duffi6  proposed  to  use  it  for 
the  transportation  of  beets.  It  worked  for 
about  40  days  between  the  factory  and  a 
depot  at  Cuiry-Housse,  eight  kilometres 
distant.  The  road  is  in  very  good  condi 
tion,  but  its  profile  was  very  accidental,  for 
it  has  barely  two  kilometres  of  level,  and 
the  rest  is  in  steep  hills  and  inclines  varying 
from  three  to  seven  in  100.  Its  ordinary 
train  was  two  large  wagons,  each  contain- 
ing 7.4  tons  of  beets.  On  the  return  trip  it 
drew  five  to  six  tons  of  pulp.  It  made  two 
round  trips  per  day,  and  burnt  1,540  to 
1,760  lbs.  of  coal.  In  going  and  returning 
the  tank  was  filled  with  water  by  means  of 
hose  from  a  pond  six  kilometres  from  the 
factory;  and  in  addition,  to  provide  for 
emergencies,  the  train  was  always  followed 
by  a  cask  on  a  cart  containing  from  two  to 
three  hectolitres  of  water.  In  dry  weather 
the  traction  was  easy,  but  in  wet  and  muddy 
weather  there  was  such  slipping  as  to  show 
the  necessity  of  lightening  the  loads  or 
roughening  the  wheels.  Notwithstanding 
the  regulations  against  rough  wheels,  the 
administration,  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  experiment  conclusive  in  all  respects, 
made  no  opposition,  and  Mons.  Duffi^  ap- 
plied on  the  tires  of  the  driving  wheels 
strips  of  plate  iron  1.2  inches  wide  by 
0.4  inches  thick  and  24  inches  apart  (eight 
on  the  entire  circumference).  With  this 
addition  the  machine  drew  its  load  over  the 
hills,  and  was  no  farther  hindered  in  its 
work  until  the  time  of  ice  and  fresh  snow. 

The  service  of  this  machine  was  generally 
satisfactory  during  the  winter  of  1867-0. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  always  avoided  acci- 
dents, and  that  there  were  no  ameliorations 
to  be  desired.  Far  from  it.  As  the  fusi- 
ble plug  corroded,  it  had  to  be  replaced 
every  week,  although  it  had  never  been  left 
completely  uncovered.  The  chain,  though 
stronger  than  that  of  Albaret,  has  had  seve- 
ral  links  broken,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son it  had  to  be  replaced.  There  have  been 
some  ruptures  of  teeth;  and,  at  ihe  outset, 
before  the  men  had  become  expert,  the  com- 
plication of  the  swivelling  train  or  three- 
wheel  bogie  occasioned  some  accidents  dur- 
ing its  maneuvers,  such  as  getting  into  the 
ditches  of  the  road,  from  which  the  machine 
could  not  always  extricate  itself.  But  these 
are  accidents  inevitable  in  the  beginning  of 
a  new  system,  and  Mons.  Dnffi^,  recognis- 
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ing  that  his  apparatus  is  far  from  having 
attained  its  ultimate  perfection,  does  not 
hesitate  to  regard  this  machine,  even  in  its 
present  state,  as  capable  of  practical  use, 
and  of  rendering  important  servioe  to  in- 
dustry. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  about  cost. 

Mens.  Duffi^  generally  sent  four  men 
with  his  convoy — ^three  on  the  engine  and 
one  behind  to  look  out  for  the  train  and 
hold  the  horses  that  were  met,  and  aid  the 
measurers  at  the  beet  depot.  The  wages  of 
these  men  was  13  francs  per  day.  The  coal 
cost  21  francs  (at  28  fr.  per  ton),  and  the 
oil  cost  four  francs.  In  all,  88  francs  per 
day  to  transport  40  tons  of  beets  or  pulp 
eight  kilometres.  The  cost  of  haulage 
therefore  amounted  to  .119  fr.  per  ton  per 
kilometre.  As  to  the  general  expenses, 
they  are  difficult  to  estimate,  for  they  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  days  of  work  in  the 
year  and  the  importance  of  the  repairs  of 
the  machine.  Mens.  Duffi^  hopes  to  use  the 
engine  100  days  in  the  year,  50  in  winter 
for  transporting  beets,  and  60  in  summer 
for  supplying  coal  and  for  working  in  culti- 
vation. The  engine  cost  14,000  francs,  and 
six  wagons  at  1,000  francs  each,  makes  20,- 
000  francs  for  the  cost  of  his  material.  Al- 
lowing 20  per  cent  for  interest  and  decay, 
the  engine  being  estimated  to  last  six  years, 
and  adding  1,000  francs  per  year  for  re- 
pairs, we  have  a  yearly  expense  of  5,000 
francs,  which  distributed  over  the  work  of 
the  100  days  gives  .156  francs  per  ton  per 
kilometre.  The  total  cost,  therefore,  is  .275 
francs.  At  this  rate,  Mons.  Duffit!  has  al- 
ready realissed  some  economy,  for  the  trans- 
port of  beets  by  the  wagoners  has  never 
cost  him  less  than  .8  francs,  and  it  has 
often  cost  more  in  unfavorable  seasons. 

These  costs  have  been  very  largely  esti- 
mated, and  in  many  cases  they  may  be  much 
reduced.  The  consumption  of  coal  has  been 
enormous,  nearly  24  kilogrammes  per  kilo- 
metre, which  is  just  twice  what  the  con- 
structors state  in  their  advertisements,  but 
without  reckoning  the  lighting  of  the  fires. 
This  excess  arises  from  two  causes.  First, 
£rom  the  profile  of  the  road,  whose  grades 
considerably  augment  the  resistance  to  trac- 
tion. Second,  the  season  in  which  the 
work  was  done,  for  the  resistance  to  rolling 
varies  much  in  consequence  of  the  dryness 
or  wetness  of  the  road.  When  the  road  was 
frozen  they  have  been  able  to  make  three 
round  trips  in  a  day,  and  then  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  did  not  exceed  950  kilpgrammes; 


that  u,  less  than  20  kilogrammes  per  kilo- 
metre. We  may  therefore  admit  that  in  a 
fine  season,  and  on  a  route  with  good  grades, 
the  consumption  would  not  exceed  sixteen 
or  eighteen  kilogrammes,  and  the  price 
would  then  be  lowered  .02  per  ton  per  kilo- 
metre. Besides,  I  have  supposed  only  100 
days'  work  in  a  year,  while  the  machine 
could  easily  work  250  days  and  leave  time 
enough  for  cleaning  and  repairs.  Comput- 
ing in  this  case  the  decay  at  30  per  cent  and 
the  repairs  at  1,500  francs,  the  general  cost 
would  be  lessened  at  least  one  franc  per  ton 
per  kilometre.  Finally,  Mons.  Puffin's  en- 
gine worked  but  32  kilometres  daily,  when 
it  could  have  worked  40  or  more,  and,  in 
effect,  it  did  but  a  third  of  the  work  of 
which  it  was  capable.  I  think,  then,  that 
it  may  be  concluded,  from  the  experiments 
at  Braisne,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
engines  they  can  transport  at  .2  francs  per 
ton  per  kilometre,  provided  they  have  work 
enough  to  keep  them  fully  employed,  and  to 
attain  this  result  it  will  suffice  to  have  400 
tons  of  transportation  to  do  during  250  days 
in  the  year.  This  amount  of  work  could, 
at  the  most,  supply  a  railway  only  two  kilo- 
metres long. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  occupied  myself 
only  with  the  machines.  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  show  the  results  already  attained  and 
to  indicate  the  improvements  whish  had  to 
be  realized.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  suc- 
ceeded fully,  since  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  only  two  types  of  road  engine,  both 
exclusively  for  freight.  But  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  system  of  steam  traction  it  is 
necessary  also  to  think  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  travel  already  existing  on  the 
roads  and  of  the  effect  of  the  new  system  on 
the  preservation  of  the  roads.  In  these  re- 
lations the  experiments  at  Guise  and  Braisne 
are  conclusive.  The  locomotive  obeys  with 
the  greatest  docility  the  direction  of  its  con- 
ductor, and  easily  makes  way  for  other  vehi- 
cles to  pass ;  but,  owing  to  its  great  weight, 
it  does  not  always  do  this  without  danger  to 
itself,  when  the  roads  are  narrow  and  the 
sidings  are  very  soft.  In  such  case  it  can- 
not always  cede  half  the  road,  as  required 
by  regulations,  without  difficulty  to  itself. 
Horses  soon  accustom  themselves  to  the 
noiso  of  the  machine,  and  after  a  few  trips 
they  pass  without  more  alarm  than  they 
show  in  passing  common  vehicles.  Still, 
with  pleasure  horses  that  are  more  spirited 
than  work  horses,  precautions  are  taken ; 
but  these  horses  are  not  frequently  met. 
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Finally,  the  looomotiTes,  with  their  broad 
wheels,  heavily  loaded,  serve  as  road  rollers, 
ttind  seem  to  have  only  good  effects  on  maca- 
dam.    The  front  wheels  being  nearer  to- 
gether than  the  drivers,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  road  is  rolled  and  there  is  no  ten> 
dency  to  form  rats.   At  Guise,  as  at  Braisne, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  road  was  injured 
only  by  the  wagons,  whose  wheels  were  not 
wide  in  proportion  to  their  loads.     It  will 
be  easy  to  build  wagons  with  wider  wheels 
and  the  front  wheels  nearer  together  than 
the  hind  wheels  as  in  the  locomotivesi,  so 
that  the  steam  trains  may  have  the  beat  ef- 
fect on  roads. 

By  the  regulations  made  for  road  locomo- 
tives, their  tires  must  be  smooth,  without 
any  projection.  It  was  feared  that  if  other- 
wise, they  might  break  up  the  surface  and 
seriously  impair  the  durability  of  roads. 
But  the  trial  of  Mens.  Dufii6  showed  that 
these  fears  were  unfounded.  I  was  at 
Brisne  after  several  days  of  rain.  On  the 
road  there  were  some  parts  dry,  others 
moist  and  soft,  and  others  covered  with 
mud.  On  the  dry  parts  the  holding  strips 
left  alight  traces;  on  the  soft  parts  there 
were  mere  impressions  of  the  strips;  and 
only  in  the  mud,  where  the  foot  would  leave 
a  track,  was  there  any  tearing  up ;  and  this 
did  not  extend  below  the  stratum  of  mud 
nor  affect  the  macadamising.  And  even 
this  slightly  injurious  effect  would  not  have 
been  produced  had  the  strips  been  put  near 
together,  instead  of  two  feet  apart.  With 
this  distance  apart  it  often  happened  that  no 
strip  had  held,  and  there  was  slipping,  and 
the  next  strip  arrived  at  considerable  speed, 
striking  a  blow  which  tore  up  the  ground. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  road  was  not 
more  worn  than  at  the  end  of  previous 
years,  and  Mens.  Du£B6  had  no  increased 
road  taxes  to  pa^.  And  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  interdiction  of  holding  strips  will 
be  removed,  since  they  are  allowed  in  Eng- 
land, where  road  engines  have  come  much 
into  use.  I  will  add  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  b  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  steam  traction,  for  the  load  that 
can  be  drawn  with  smooth  tires  is  too  limit- 
ed, the  force  of  the  machine  not  well  util- 
ised, the  dead  weight  too  considerable,  and 
the  transportation  cannot  be  performed  with 
full  economy.  And  were  it  true,  which  I 
think  is  not,  that  the  projecting  strips  in- 
jured the  roads,  their  use  should  neverthe- 
less be  permitted;  for  the  State  and  the 
Departments,  in  providing  for  the  repairs, 


would  only  have  to  lay  just  taxes  on  the 
new  engines,  which  they  could  pay,  and  still 
work  with  advantage. 

The  Exhibition  of  '67  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  brought  together  nine  road  locomo- 
tives, from  four  French  and  five  English 
constractors.  The  English  seem  not  to 
have  thought  seriously  of  applying  them  to 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  for  their 
machines  are  adapted  to  draw  heavy  loads 
at  relatively  low  speed — seven  or  eight 
kilometres  at  most.  But  in  France  the  in- 
ventors have  schemed  to  carry  both  passen- 
ers  and  goods.  The  locomotive  of  Mons. 
Larmanjat  can  draw  only  three  tons,  but  its 
speed  is  sixteen  to  eighteen  kilometres  per 
hour,  which  is  practicable  only  for  passen- 
gers. Mons.  Lots,  of  Nantes,  has  aimed  to 
construct  a  machine  suitable  for  both  ser- 
vices. The  other  French  oonstractors,  like 
the  English,  propose  to  carry  only  merchan- 
dise. 

Before  examining  each  machine  particu- 
larly, I  will  glance  at  the  whole  together, 
to  set  forth  the  general  characteristics 
adopted  by  their  constructors. 

BoiLKRS. — Besides  the  conditions  com- 
mon to  all  boilers,  there  are  two  specially 
necessary  to  be  considered  in  boilers  for 
road  locomotives.  First,  they  must  be 
made  so  that  the  fire-box  crown-sheets  shall 
remain  covered  with  water  while  going  up 
hills.  Second,  the  form  of  the  boiler  should 
permit  a  firm  and  accessible  arrangement  of 
the  organs  of  motion.  The  English  have 
all  adopted  the  same  kind  of  boiler — the  lo- 
comotive without  a  steam  dome.  This  al- 
lows great  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  engines,  on  top  or  underneath.  The 
danger  of  burning  the  orown-sbeet  is  guard- 
ed against  by  a  fusible  plug,  which  will  melt 
and  allow  steam  to  extinguish  the  fire  before 
an  explosion  can  occur.  This  system  is 
simple,  but  it  cuts  the  knot  rather  than  un- 
ties it,  and  it  may  have  the  inconvenience 
of  supplying  moist  steam,  for  want  of  a  high 
and  copious  reservoir. 

The  French  have  been  more  inventive. 
The  design  of  Mons.  Albaret  we  have  de- 
scribed. That  of  Mons.  Larmanjat  is  anal- 
ogous to  it.  Mons.  Calla's  has  also  a  dome 
over  the  fire-box  and  a  barrel  long  enough 
to  accommodate  the  motive  mechanism.  But 
the  most  radical  solution  is  given  by  Mons. 
Lotz,  who  completely  separates  the  boiler 
from  the  engines.  The  boiler  is  upright  and 
behind  the  driving  axle,  and  the  engine  is 
inverted  and  attached  to  the  tank,  which  is 
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placed  forward  at  the  distanee  suitable  for 
the  gearing  and  chain.  The  two  oonditions 
which  I  have  stated  are  perfectly  fulfilled, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  boiler  will  be 
found  too  small  for  the  speed  proposed^  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  English  type  is  really 
the  most  practical. 

Motive  Meohanish. — The  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two 
cylinders.  With  two  the  motion  is  more 
equable,  and  there  are  bo  dead  points. 
With  one  the  construction  is  cheaper,  and 
the  maximum  effort  greater.  This  last  ad- 
vantage  is  not  to  be  disdained  in  a  machine 
which  is  liable  to  get  mired,  and  to  require 
for  a  moment  a  strong  exertion  of  force. 
On  this  question  opinions  are  divided,  and 
of  the  nine  engines,  four  (three  of  which  Me 
French),  have  two  cylinders.  The  English 
have  all  put  their  cylinders  on  top  of  the 
boiler,  near  the  chimney.  Calla  has  put  his 
cylinders  on  top,  but  near  the  fire-box.  Al- 
baret  and  Larmanjat  place  theirs  under  the 
boiler,  where  the  mechanism  is  least  accessi- 
ble and  most  exposed  to  dust ;  but  they  have 
endeavored  to  exelude  dust  by  coverings. 
And  Lotz  has  placed  his  cylinder  vertically 
over  its  shaft,  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
vehicle.  This  disposition  is  perhaps  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  disturbance  by 
the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  piston. 

Mode  or  TBA.NSKIS810N  of  thk  Mo- 
tion.— I  have  already  spoken  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  chains  for  transmitting  motion 
from  the  intermediate  shaft  to  the  driving- 
wheels.  Nevertheless,  there  are  but  three 
English  constructors  who  have  oomidetely 
abandoned  that  system.  Whatever  be  the 
mode  of  transmission,  nearly  all  the  ma- 
ehinee  can  vary  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
engine  to  one  turn  of  the  wheels.  Those  of 
Albaret  and  Filter  are  the  exceptimis.  The 
others,  excepting  Lots  and  Larmanjat,  who 
aim  to  eaiTy  passengers,  in  their  devices  to 
vary  the  speed,  have  no  other  object  than  to 
save  time  when  going  without  loads.  All 
the  French  engines  are  on  springs,  and  thi« 
is  evidently  advantageous  on  account  of 
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the  nine  machines  five  are  steered  by  a  spe- 
cial conductor  placed  in  front ;  the  four 
others  are  steered  by  the  engineman.  In 
going  forward  the  first  system  evidently 
gives  most  safety ;  and  it  appears  to  me  best 
for  passenger  carriages ;  but  it  is  more  cost- 
ly, and  renders  maneuvering  more  complex, 
in  consequence  of  want  of  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  enginemui  and  steers- 
man. I  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the 
different  models  separately,  commencing  with 
the  English. 

Filter's  Engine. — Having  shown  the 
general  arrangement  of  this  machine,  I 
shall  here  consider  only  some  details  of  con- 
struction. The  intermediate  shaft,  between 
the  crank-shaft  and  the  driving  axle,  is  not 
placed  high  enough  to  pass  over  the  top  of 
the  boiler ;  it  therefore  has  but  one  bearing, 
and  its  working  end  overhangs.  This  dis- 
position is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  several  ruptures  of  the  pillow- 
block  occurred  on  the  machine  belonging  to 
Mons.  Duffitj.  On  Filter's  locomotive,  in 
the  Exhibition,  the  motion  is  transmitted 
by  wheels  with  conical  snr&ces,  which  work 
against  each  other,  depending  on  friction. 
This  system  has  the  advantage  of  easy  con* 
neotion  and  disconnection  while  in  motion ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  prac- 
tice, this  kind  of  friotional  gearing  will 
have  sufficient  adhesion. 

AVELINQ  &  FoRTEE'b  MACHINE. — Tbi« 

has  the  same  disposition  as  that  of  Filter's, 
which  is  but  a  copy  of  it ;  for  Aveling  in- 
vented the  three-wheel  truck.*  The  inter- 
mediate shaft  is  not  over-hung,  as  in  Fil- 
ter's, but  is  placed  high  enough  to  pass  over 
the  boiler,  and  have  a  bearing  each  side. 
This  shaft  and  the  crank-shaft  carry  gear 
wheels  at  both  ends,  with  different  propor- 
tions, so  that  the  speed  may  be  varied  by 
throwing  either  the  right  or  left  into  gear. 
As  in  Mons.  Duffid's  machine,  the  fixing  of 
the  wheels  is  by  bolts.  Experience  proves 
that  when  the  tires  are  smooth;  the  fixing 
can  be  effected  very  well  while  in  motion 
When  one  wheel  is  fixed  and  the  other  loose. 
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most  need  of  the  adhesion  of  both  wheels. 
The  loosening  u  not  practicable  without 
stopping,  for  the  bolt  is  held  too  stronglj 
to  be  withdrawn  while  the  power  is  exerted 
npon  it.    Porter's  steering  gear  certainly  re- 

a aires  the  least  effort  of  the  steersman  of  any 
lat  I  have  seen.  In  maneuvering  it  reqaires 
a  certain  degree  of  ezpertness ;  but  even  in 
this  view  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  sys- 
tems that  require  a  special  steersman. 
Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter  had  two  looomo- 
tives  in  the  Exhibition,  for  which  they  re- 
oeired  a  medal.  One,  of  six  horse  power, 
was  bought  by  Mons.  Sohntman,  of  Don,  to 
tow  boats  on  canals.  The  other  was  of 
twelve  horse  power.  They  have  engines 
now  at  work  at  the  sugar  factories  in  Neslos 
(Somme),  in  Barbiere  (Oise),  and  in  Mon- 
oomet  (Aisne). 

Machine  of  Clatton,  Shuttls- 
WOBTH  &  Co.  (Medal  of  the  Exhibition.) — 
It  has  two  cylinders  under  the  boiler.  The 
tnnsmissioB  of  the  motion  is  by  spur-gear^ 
ing  on  two  intermediate  shafts ;  one  of  them 
over-hanging,  like  Pilter's.  They  say,  in 
their  prospectus,  that  their  engine  can  turn 
curves  of  the  shortest  radius,  being  enabled 
by  differential  gearing  of  their  own  inven- 
tion.  I  could  not  see  this  mechanism,  as 
the  attendant  of  their  machine  covered  it 
when  he  saw  that  I  was  studying  it  oleeely, 
It  has  two  steering  wheels  and  a  steersman 
m  front. 

Bansomb's  Maohinx. — ^This  has  one 
cylinder  on  the  boiler  near  the  chimney. 
The  motion  is  transmitted  by  spur-gearing 
on  two  intermediate  shafts,  one  of  which  is 
used  only  for  slow  motion.  The  fixing  of 
the  wheels  is  by  friction  clutches ;  but  it  is 
Bot  effected  while  in  motion.  It  has  two 
steering  wheels,  and  the  smoke-box  rests  on 
the  centre  of  the  axle.  Chains  go  from  the 
ends  of  the  axle  to  a  horiiontal  wheel  be- 
hind the  engineman,  who  steers. 

Underbill's  Machine. — This  has  one 
eylinder.  The  motion  is  transmitted  by 
spur-gearing.  The  fixing  of  the  wheels  is 
by  bolts,  as  in  Pilter's.  It  has  two  steer- 
ing-wheels, with  the  load  oa  the  middle  ot 
the  axle,  as  in  Ransome's.  A  strong  rod, 
jointed  to  one  end  of  the  axle,  goes  to  the 
foot  plate,  where  it  is  formed  into  a  rack, 
and  pushed  or  pulled  by  a  pinion  worked  by 
the  engineman.  Wh«t  strikes  ns  in  this 
machine  is  the  extraordinary  form  of  the 
driving-wheels,  whose  rims  are  of  wood, 
with  iron  tires  sigsagged,  so  as  to  leave  on 
the  ground  a  tnok  similar  to  one  repre- 


sented by  the  figure  6.  This  system  may 
give  adhesion ;  but  it  may  be  feared  that  it 
will  fail  to  give  strength.  For  the  rest,  the 
constructors  seem  to  have  aimed  to  make 
portable  engines  that  could  propel  them- 
selves from  place  to  place,  rather  than  trac- 
tion engines,  for  they  have  not  provided  coal 
boxes. 

Larkanjat'b  Machine.  (Medal  of  the 
Exhibition.) — It  is  of  three  horse-power, 
and  expressly  for  passengers,  and  can  draw 
three  tons.  Its  centre  of  gravity  is  very 
loiV,  which  gives  it  great  staoility.  It  has 
two  cylinders  under  the  smoke-box  turning 
a  crank-shaft  nnder  the  fire-box.  This  shan 
acts  by  gearing  on  the  driving  axle.  Be- 
hind the  driving  axle  is  a  shorter  axle,  with 
smaller  wheels,  and  an  endless  chain  trans* 
mits  the  motion  from  one  axle  to  the  other. 
By  levers,  worked  by  screws,  the  smaller 
wheels  may  be  made  to  carry  the  load,  or 
may  be  lifted  clear  of  the  ground, — tha 
wheels  that  are  not  carrying  continuing  to 
turn.  When  on  a  level  the  large  wheels 
carry  and  run  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  kilome* 
tres  an  hour ;  and  on  hilh  the  small  wheels 
carry  at  seven  to  eight  kilometres.  Tho 
higher  speed  is  ten  to  eleven  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  lower  is  four  and  three- eights  to  five 
miles  per  hour.  This  combination  seems 
capable  of  working  well ;  but  evidently  it  is 
inapplicable  to  a  heavy  engine,  and  could 
not  be  used  for  a  locomotive  that  draws 
heavy  loads.  It  is  steered  by  one  wheel, 
held  by  a  forked  spindle,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  an  arm,  to  whioh  is  jointed  a  rod  worked 
by  a  pinion,  by  the  engineman. 

LoTz's  Machine. — In  external  appear^ 
anoe  this  machine  differs  entirely  from  tha 
others,  which  all  more  or  less  resemble  rail- 
way locomotives  or  portable  engines.  In 
this  all  the  organs  are  placed  on  a  sheet- 
iron  body  with  three  wheek.  Behind  tha 
driving  axle  is  an  upright  boUer,  and  ia 
front  is  the  engine.  The  cylinder  is  vertical. 
The  orank-shaft  and  two  intermediate  shafts 
are  on  a  level  with  the  platform.  The  mo- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  drivers  by  an  end- 
lees  chain.  Clearings  of  different  propor- 
tions, with  elutohes,  enable  the  machine  to 
be  worked  at  three  rates  of  speed.  This 
complete  separation  of  the  boiler  from  tha 
machinery  has  the  great  advantage  of  ren- 
dering repairs  easy ;  and  the  engineman  has 
all  parts  in  sight  and  accessible.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  boiler  appears  too  small.  Tha 
driving  axle  has  springs  and  axle  boxes  like 
those  on  railways.    The  fixing  of  the  wheels 
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is  by  a  brake,  analogons  to  that  in  Ban- 
some's.  The  axle  of  the  steering  wheel  is 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  wheel  with  teeth  on  its 
rim,  into  which  a  pinion  works,  and  a  spe- 
cial steersman  works  the  pinion.  Lotc's 
engine  has  been  bought  by  the  director  of 
the  glass-works  of  Folembray  (Aisne),  and 
has  worked  since  November,  1867,  between 
Coney  and  Channy,  transporting  materials 
and  products.  Several  other  similar  ma- 
chines work  at  Orleans  and  at  the  mines  of 
Blanzy. 

'«  Albaret's  Maohink. — Save,  in  a  few 
detaib,  Albaret's  machine  in  the  Exhibition 
ie  like  the  one  we  have  reported.  The  end- 
less chains  are  made  stronger ;  and  this  is 
the  only  one  that  has  a  chain  to  each  driving 
wheel. 

Colla's  Maohink. — It  has  a  framing 
Kke  a  locomotive,  formed  of  two  long  plates 
with  proper  connections.  This  is  an  im- 
provement :  for  it  bears  the  shocks  and 
strains  which  in  the  English  and  Albaret's 
engines  are  thrown  upon  the  boiler.  It  has 
a  steam  dome  over  the  fire-box,  and  a  barrel 
long  enough  to  receive  the  engines.  The 
eylinders  are  on  top,  near  the  fire-box,  and 
the  crank  shaft  forward,  and  the  intermedi- 
ate shaft  further  forward,  close  to  the  chim- 
■ey.  With  this  arrangement  the  endless 
chain  has  to  be  very  long,  though  the  driv- 
ing axle  is  before  the  fire-box;  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  chain  must  therefore  be 
more  sensible.  There  are  two  steering 
wheels  in  front  of  the  smoke-box,  under  the 
£rame  plates.  The  axle  is  connected  to  a 
horizontal  wheel  with  a  toothed  rim,  into 
which  a  pinion  gears ;  and  the  pinion  is 
turned  by  a  band  wheel  worked  by  a  special 
steersman.  The  drivers  are  fixed  and 
loosened  by  clutches,  which  are  worked 
while  the  engine  is  in  motion.  In  the  other 
engines  the  steersman  in  front  has  only  to 
■teer.  In  this  he  has  to  work  the  clutches 
which  fix  the  wheels,  and  also  to  work  the 
levers  which  change  the  rates  of  speed.  The 
engineman  has  charge  of  the  throttle,  the 
reversing  lever  and  the  fire.  Experience 
only  can  show  whether  this  division  of 
functions,  between  men  so  far  apart,  is  the 
most  advantageous.  Under  the  seat  of  the 
conductor  is  a  shaft  worked  by  a  chain, 
which  in  case  of  accident  will  serve  to  warp 
the  machine  forward,  by  winding  a  chain  or 
rope  that  is  fastened  to  an  anchor  or  other 
fixed  object  ahead.  This  engine  is  solidly 
built ;  all  its  parts  have  been  well  studied ; 
aod  all  the  dlffioolties  have  been  notioed. 


But  there  is  another  side  :  on  account  of  the 
steam  dome  the  boiler  has  been  made  long 
to  give  room  for  the  mechanism.  The 
necessary  organs  are  numerous,  and  aug-. 
ment  the  weight ;  and  as  the  division  of  the 
weight  between  the  axles  is  very  unequal, 
because  of  the  driving  axle  being  before  the 
fire-box,  the  weight  on  the  drivers  is  exces- 
sive, twelve  tons  at  least.  This  weight  far 
exceeds  the  regulations  ;  and  there  are  few 
routes  on  whioh  such  a  heavy  engine  could 
work  safely. 

I  conclude  this  rapid  review  by  saying 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  international 
jury  who  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter.  Their  machine 
is  the  one  which,  by  its  simplicity  and  good 
construction,  seems  for  the  present  to  offer 
the  best  assurance  of  efficient  and  regular 
service  on  common  roads. 


ENaiNEBBiNQ  IH  INDIA. — From  a  com- 
prehensive article  in  the  Calcutta  "En- 
gineers' Journal,"  we  learn  that  the  G-overn- 
ment  has  fully  sanctioned  the  establishment 
of  the  best  schemes  of  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation thronghoat  this  vast  industrial  empire. 
Among  the  schemes  for  irrigation,  surveyed 
and  to  be  commenced,  are  the  construction 
of  16  reservoirs  in  the  Midnapore  district, 
from  which  some  75,000  acres  of  land  may 
be  watered ;  also  a  canal  for  navigation  and 
irrigation,  from  the  Damoodah  to  Calcutta, 
100  miles  (already  commenced);  a  system  of 
canals  from  the  Gunduck  for  the  benefit  of 
the  districts  of  Chumparan,  Sarnn,  and 
Tirhoot,  and  a  canal  from  the  Ganges  at 
Rajmahal  to  Calcutta,  also  the  Sutlej  canal 
in  Punjab — all  these  canals  being  designed 
to  prevent  the  horrors  of  famine  heretofore 
prevalent,  and  being  adapted  to  naviga- 
tion. 

An  Imperial  sanitary  commission  has  beea 
appointed.  One  of  its  chief  duties  is  to 
detect  the  cause  of  disease  as  arising  from 
drainage,  water  supply,  and  ventilation. 
Simultaneously  with  this  office  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  made  the  appointment  of 
an  experienced  mining  e.igineer  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  geological  survey  of  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  with  precbion 
the  mineral  resources  of  India,  improving 
and  extending  mining  operations,  and  sub- 
sequently collecting  and  tabulating  the 
mineral  statistics  of  the  country,  whioh  has 
been  looked  upon  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  by  the  country  at  large. 
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I  THE  "UNIVERSAL"  ROLLING  MILL 

in  an  article  on  the  progress  of  the  British 
iron  trade,  "  The  Engineer  "  says :  There  is 
no  one  practically  connected  with  the  iron 
trade  who  is  not  tolerably  familiar  with  what, 
by  the  use  'of  the  universal  mill,  Messrs. 
Fetin,  Gaudet  &  Co.,  for  example  (in  France), 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Their  fam- 
ous rolled  beam  39|  inches  in  depth,  exceed- 
ing 32  feet,  in  length,  and  weighing  two  and 
a  half  tons,  with  also  their  more  than  two- 
ton  beam,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  height,  and 
above  106  feet  in  length,  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, evidenced  the  capabilities  of  the 
the  universal  mill. 

The  mill,  as  laid  down  at  Messrs.  Petin, 
Gaudet  &  Co. 'a  works,  is  not  remarkable  for 
novelty,  for  its  essential  features  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewett 
claims  that  they  were  embraced  in  the  first 
train  for  rolling  beams  erected  in  1853  at 
the  Trenton  works,  New  Jersey.  Whilst 
the  universal  mill  is  by  no  means  unknown 
to  many  of  our  readers,  they  may  neverthe- 
less feel  interested  in  reading  the  description 
of  it  as  given  by  the  intelligent  American 
ironmaster  and  United  States  commissioner 
we  have  named.  He  says  that  "for  each 
siie  of  beam  there  is  a  pair  of  rolls,  eaeh  hav- 
ing a  working  face  at  the  middle  of  its  length 
equal  in  width  to  the  depth  of  the  beam. 
The  diameter  of  the  roll  at  this  part  is  very 
large,  sav  three  feet  six  inches,  the  body  of 
the  roll  for  the  rest  of  its  length  being  about 
22  inches  in  diameter.  This  formation  of  the 
rolls  leaves  a  considerable  space  between  the 
two,  except  where  the  working  faces  come 
together.  In  this  open  space  is  placed  a 
'  p«ir  of  rollers  working  on  vertical  axes  fixed 
in  stoat  movable  frames,  by  which  they  can 
be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  that  por- 
tion of  toe  horisontal  rolls  which  is  of  largest 
diameter.  The  pile  used  is  somewhat  thin- 
ner than  the  width  of  the  flange  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  width  somewhat  greater  than 
the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  is  so  made  up  as 
to  conform  Toughly  to  the  final  shape  of  the 
girder.     As  the  main  rolls  are  brought  to- 

Sther  and  form  the  trough  in  the  beam,  the 
ction  rollers  at  the  sides  are  also  pressed 
towards  the  centre,  and  tend  by  the  pressure 
vbieh  they  exert  to  extend  the  flanges  at 
the  same  time  that  the  web  is  being  drawn 
out  by  the  main  rolls.  An  offset  is  turned 
Bi  the  aide  of  the  large  portion  of  the  rolls 
to  receive  and  form  properly  the  flange  as  it 
is  extended  by  the  pressure  of  the  friction 
Vol.  I.— No.  8.— 16. 


rolls.  The  latter  are  worked  each  by  a 
screw  in  a  horizontal  frame  bolted  to  the 
side  of  the  housing,  the  screw  being  provided 
with  a  ratchet  lever  to  be  worked  by  hand. 
This  enables  the  thickness  of  the  flanges  to. 
be  adjusted  with  precision.  With  this  mill 
Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co.  have  rolled 
girders  of  40  inch  hieh,  33  feet  long,  and  feel 
confident  they  could  make  them  90  feet  in 
length."  We  have  said  that  the  essential 
features  of  thb  mill  were  applied  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  in  the  mill  at  Trenton  the  axes  of  the 
driver  rolls  and  of  the  friction  rolls  were  at 
right  angles  to  the  mill  of  Petin,  Gaudet  & 
Co.  That  the  latter  is  a  better  working 
arrangement  than  the  fonner  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  universal 
mill  that  the  immense  products  exhibited  in 
Paris  as  resulting  from  its  operation  are 
mere  tours  de  force.  No  doubt  a  careful 
observation  of  the  various  structures  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  on  the  continent  would  fail 
show  that  these  remarkable  specimens  of 
rolling  have  yet  been  brought  within  such 
limits  of  cost  as  to  admit  of  their  use  in  build- 
ing. We  know  that  in  the  Exposition 
building  itself,  no  rolled  beams  were  to  be 
found  of  a  greater  depth  than  nine  inches ; 
and  it  is  a  &ct  that  in  the  very  many  struc- 
tures which  are  now  being  put  up  in  the 
capital  of  France  in  which  iron  beams  are 
invariably  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
wood,  four-inch,  six-inch  and  seven-inch  are 
the  dimensions  moRt  generally  employed. 
But  now  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
produce  beams  of  such  large  dimensions  by 
the  simple  process  of  rolling,  Mr.  Hewett 
himself  observes,  "  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  cost  will  be  reduced  as  ex- 
perience is  gained,  and  that  the  large  single 
girders  will  gradually  replace  the  riveted 
girders,  which  even  in  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre  are  invariably  employed  for  spans  of 
any  considerable  extent.' 

The  universal  mill  had  its  origin  in  this 
country,  but  it  came  out  at  a  time  when  its 
importance  was  not  correctly  estimated  here; 
nor,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  beams  of  the  class 
we  have  been  writing  about,  would  its  appli- 
cation have  been  of  much  value  in  England 
at  this  t'me.  Now  the  mill  is  getting  into 
nse.  The  most  recent  train  of  this  kind  is 
intended  for  rolling  long  narrow  plates  with- 
out the  necessity  of  their  being  afterwards, 
sheared. 
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STRESS  DIAGRAMS  FOR  STRAIGHT  RAF- 
TER ROOFS. 

In  a  former  article*  we  explained  how  the 
stresses  in  a  Warren  girder  can  be  deter 
mined  bj  means  of  a  simple  and  easily  ooa 
Btmoted  diagram.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
determine  the  stresses  in  some  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  iron  roofs — such  as  are  indi- 
cated ia  figs.  1  and  8.  In  the  form  most 
commonly  used  in  England,  fig.  1  represents 
a  roof  with  four  bays  to  each  half.  The 
first  step  is  to  determine  the  load  which 
produces  the  most  unfavorable  stresses  in 
the  different  bars.  In  general,  this  load  is 
not  the  same  for  all  the  bars;  but  in  the 

Kesent  case,  in  which  the  top  and  bottom 
lams  A  G  and  A  J  are  straight  and  meet 
at  the  end  points  A  and  6,  the  greatest  load 
possible  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
rafter  gives  the  greatest  stresses  in  all  the 
bars.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  this 
load  only.  It  consists,  first,  in  the  dead 
weight  of  the  girder ;  second,  the  weight  of 
the  covering;  third,  in  the  greatest  possible 
load  of  snow  which  may  fall  on  the  roof; 
fourth,  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  wind. 
The  girder  ought  to  be  loaded  at  the  con- 
necting points  only— that  is  to  say,  at  the 
points  A  D  E  F  C,  &c.,  for  otherwise  the 
bars  of  the  top  beam  would  have  to  sustain 
bending  forces  requiring  more  material  than 
for  mere  tension  or  compression.  We,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  the  covering  rests  on  the 
S'rder  only  at  these  points.  When  one  of 
ese  points,  E,  for  instance,  is  loaded  with 
the  weight  upon  half  the  bay  D  E  and  upon 
half  the  bay  £  F,  or  when  the  top  beam  is 
divided  into  equal  portions,  the  load  upon 
one  connecting  point  is  equal  to  the  load 
upon  a  rectangular  superficies  extending  in 
length  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  ex- 
tending in  breadth  from  one  connecting 
point  of  this  rafter  to  the  next.  The  weight 
resting  upon  the  points  A  and  B  does  not 
afiieet  the  construction,  as  these  are  direetly 
taken  up  by  the  support.     Let  us  now  sup- 

tose  the  weight  on  each  connecting  point  to 
e  two  tons.  Then  the  whole  load  on  the 
girder  is  7  by  2,  or  14  tons.  As  this  is 
symmetrically  distributed  with  regard  to  the 
two  supports  A  and  B,  each  of  these  has  to 
take  7  tons.     These  data  are  safficient  to 


more  convenient  than  that  used  in  the  former 
article.  Structures  to  which  the  graphical 
method  is  applicable  consist  of  bars  forming 
a  number  of  triangles,  and  we  accordingly 
write  in  each  of  these  triangles  a  figure,  suc- 
cessively numbering  these  triangles  in  theur 
natural  order.  In  figs.  1  and  3,  this  is  done 
by  the  numerals  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11. 
Opposite  each  top  and  bottom  bar  other 
figures  are  placed,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  for  all  the  bottom  bars  the  figure  0  is 
used,  whilst  the  bars  in  the  top  plane  have 
difierent  numerals,  12  8  4.  This  difierence 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom  is  not 
loaded.  If  one  of  the  connecting  points  at 
the  bottom — for  instance  the  point  C  in  fig. 
1 — were  loaded,  we  should  be  obliged  to  use, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  load  at  C,  differ- 
ent numerals.  In  this  way  each  bar  has  at 
each  of  its  sides  a  figure  by  which  it  is 
clearly  indicated.  The  top  bar,  E  F  in  fig. 
1,  is  thus  denoted  by  2  8,  whilst  6  7  denotes 
the  bar  E  G.  Similarly  the  load  at  point 
E  may  be  denoted  by  2  8.  This  mode  of 
marking  the  bars  will,  perhaps,  appear  at 
first  rather  strange  and  arbitrary ;  out  we 
shall  see  further  on  that  it  greatly  simplifies 
the  indication  of  the  forces  in  the  diagram 
of  stresses  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  figures. 

The  process  of  constructing  the  diagram 
of  forces  for  this  roof  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  former  case  of  a  Warren  girder.  "We 
begin  at  the  point  A,  where  the  known  resist- 
ance of  the  support  acts  with  a  foree  of  7 
tons.  This  we  have  to  decompose  into  two 
components  with  the  directions  of  the  bars 

4  5  and  6  0.  Draw  a  line  0  4  (in  fig.  2) 
parallel  to  the  force  A  in  fig.  1,  and  there- 
fore vertical,  make  its  length  to  any  scale, 
equal  to  A,  or,  in  our  case,  equal  to  7  tons. 
Through  the  two  end  points  0  and  4  draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  direotione  of  the  bars  0 

5  4  5,  and  let  these  lines  meet  at  the  point 
5.  Then  0  5  and  4  6  in  fig.  2,  determine 
the  forces  respectively  acting  in  these  bars. 
To  ascertain  if  these  forces  produce  tension 
or  compression  we  follow  round  the  triangle 
0  4  5  in  the  direction  which  is  prescribed  by 
the  direction  of  the  known  force  0  4.  We 
find  that  the  force  4  5  acts  from  5  to  4  and 
0  5  from  0  to  5.    In  the  girder,  fig.  1,  these 
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ducing  tession.  Compression  is  again  de- 
noted by  a  doable  line  in  both  figares.  We 
now  go  to  the  point  D,  where  we  have  to 
combine  4  5  with  the  load  8  4  of  two  tons ; 
and  to  decompose  the  resultant  into  the  di- 
rections of  5  6  and  8  6.  We  remember  that 
the  compressed  bar  4  5  presses  at  the  point 
D  in  the  direction  from  A  to  D ;  or,  in  this 
diagram  of  stresses,  in  the  direction  from  4 
to  5.  To  this  force  4  5  we  add  the  load  3 
4.  The  line  adjoining  8  5  would  giye  the 
resultant  of  the  two  known  forces  acting 
npon  the  point  D.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
draw  this  line.  We  decompose  this  force 
trith  the  given  directions  by  drawing  through 
the  end  and  points  8  and  5  two  lines  paral- 
lel to  onr  two  bars  5  6  and  6  8  in  fig.  1. 
Let  8  6  and  5  6  be  these  lines,  which  inter- 
sect at  6.  Then  3  6  in  fig.  2  is  the  stress 
acting  on  the  bar  3  6  in  fig.  1 ;  and  6  6  that 
acting  upon  the  bars  5  6.  To  find  the  direc- 
tion of  these  forces  we  follow  round^the  po- 
lygon 8  4  5  6  in  the  direction  determined 
by  the  known  forces  8  4  and  4  and  5,  which 
are,  as  required,  placed  together  in  such 
wise  that  they  travel  the  same  direction  by 
passing  along  these  lines  from  3  over  4  to  5. 
Proceeding,  we  pass  from  5  to  6,  and  from 
6  to  3.  Hence  the  force  5  6  has  in  fig.  1 
the  direction  G  to  D.  It  presses  against  the 
point  D,  and  has,  therefore,  to  sustain  com- 
pression ;  and  8  6  has  likewise  compression. 
We  next  come  to  the  point  Or,  where  5  0 
and  5  6  act  as  known  stresses.  They  are 
represented  in  the  diagram  of  stresses  by 
the  lines  having  the  same  figures  and  placed 
in  the  same  way  as  they  point  in  the  direc- 
tion 0  5  6.  Drawing  through  the  end  points 
6  and  0  lines  parallel  to  the  bars  6  7  and  7 
0,  we  get  the  lines  6  7  and  7  0  as  stresses  in 
these  two  bars.  They  act  in  the  direction 
from  7  to  6  and  from  0  to  7 ;  or  in  fig.  1  in 
the  direction  from  G  to  E  and  from  G  to  H, 
as  we  follow  round  the  lines  in  the  direction 
6  5  0  7  6  0.  Hence  both  bars  are  undergo- 
ing tension.  In  this  case,  the  line  0  7  coin- 
cides in  direction  with  0  5,  but  by  oar  pre- 
sent mode  of  notation  an  ambisruitv  is  im- 


in  the  diagram  represents  the  tension  down 
to  only  one-half  of  the  rafter;  but  as  this 
bar  belongs  equally  to  the  second  half,  the 
stress,  as  taken  from  the  diagram,  is  to  be 
doubled. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Warren  prder, 
we  have  determined  all  stresses  by  express- 
ing for  each  connecting  point  that  the  forces 
acting  upon  that  point  are  in  equilibrium. 
We  began  at  one  of  the  supports  and  pro- 
ceeded by  taking  the  other  connecting  points 
in  their  natural  order  till  all  the  stresses 
were  found.  This  process  is  always  possi- 
ble, unless  it  should  happen  that  these  forces 
are  unknown  at  one  point.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  rafter,  fig.  8,  which  illustrataa 
a  form  of  roofing  much  used  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  the  French  roof.  A  diagram  aa 
simple  as  that  in  the  former  case  enables 
one  to  determine  all  the  stresses. 

We  again  suppose  the  rafter,  fig.  8,  to  be 
loaded  at  the  connecting  points  F  G  H  G,  and 
so  on  for  the  other  half,  and  with  eqoal 
weights — say  2  tons  at  each  point.  The 
whole  load  will  be  14  tons,  half  of  which 
comes  upon  each  support.  Thb  load  of  7 
tons  we  represent  by  the  vertical  line  0  4 
in  fig.  4,  and  divide  it  at  the  points  12  3 
in  such  wise  that  4  3,  8  2,  2  1,  each  repre- 
sent 2  tons,  corresponding  to  the  loads  at 
the  points  F  G  H.  The  remaining  part  1 
0  is  then  equal  to  half  the  load  at  0. 
Through  the  points  4  8  21  draw  lines  par- 
allel to  the  top  beam  A  C,  and  through  0 
draw  a  line  0  5  parallel  to  the  bottom  beam 
A  D,  which  outs  the  lowest  of  the  foroieT 
lines  at  5.  Through  this  point  5  draw  a 
line  5  10  parallel  to  the  stmts  5  6,  7  8, 
9,  10,  or  at  right  angles  to  4  5.  Thb  line 
determines  the  points  6  9 10,  and  the  forces 
in  the  top  beam  by  the  lines  4  5,  8  6,  2  9 
and  1  10.  Lines  drawn  through  0  and  10 
parallel  to  D  E  and  D  C  meet  at  11,  and 
determine  the  stresses  0  11  in  the  great  tie 
rod  D  E,  and  in  the  bar  10  11.  To  com- 
plete the  diagram  it  only  remains  to  draw 
9  8  and  6  7  narallel  to  the  correspondinir 
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tenaine  the  next  ones,  which  meet  at  the 
points  F  asd  J.  Here  we  stop ;  for  if  we 
proeeed  to  the  point  G  the  three  forces  7  8, 
8  9  and  9  2,  are  unknown ;  and  if  we  try  to 
tske  the  point  D  first,  then  again  three 
forces  hare  to  be  determined,  namelj,  7  8, 
8  11  and  11  0.  The  diagram  is,  indeed, 
fonnd  by  a  somewhat  differing  method ;  but 
it  bemg  once  given  it  is  easy  to  be  seen 
that  it  mnst  be  correct,  for  it  gives  stresses 
which  are  in  eqoilibriam  at  each  connecting 
pmnt.  The  forces,  for  instance,  acting  up- 
on the  point  Qt  are  given  by  the  figares 
placed  round  G,  namely,  by  8  6  7  8  9  2  S. 
These  figures,  in  fig.  4,  are  the  angular 
points  of  a  polygon  of  forces,  and,  as  this  is 
closed,  we  have  equilibrium  at  G.  Simi- 
Itrly  for  all  other  points.  By  following 
such  a  polygon  round  in  the  direction  deter- 
mined by  any  of  its  forces,  we  further 
ascertain  which  bars  undergo  compression 
and  which  have  tension.  In  the  polygon 
for  the  point  G,  for  instance,  the  load  G  or 

2  3  acts  in  fig.  4  in  the  known  direction 
from  2  to  3.  Hence,  following  round  in  the 
direction  2  8  6  7,  &c.,  we  see  3  6  acts  from 

3  to  6,  and  parallel  in  the  elevation,  or  to- 
wards the  point  G.  Thus  3  6  undergoes 
eompreasion,  and  so  on  for  the  others. 

These  diagrams  show  very  strikingly  how 
the  stresses  alter  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
top  and  bottom  beams.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, we  make  the  top  beam  in  fig.  1  more 
inclined,  then  the  line  4  5  in  the  diagram 
of  forces  will  turn  round  the  point  towards 
dte  line  4  0.  The  point  5  then  moves 
towards  0  in  0  5,  whereby  the  lines  4  5 
and  5  0  are  rapidly  shortened;  and  simi- 
larly with  all  the  other  lines  in  the  diagram. 
Hence  all  the  forces  decrease  by  giving  the 
top  beam  a  greater  incline,  or  by  increasing 
the  depths  of  the  rafter. 

The  above  is  from  the  "  Building  News." 


The  same  subject  is  treated  by  James  H. 
Gotterill,  M.  A.,  in  "  Engineering,"  under 
the  following  title : 

On  thx  Gbaphio  Gonstbuctioh  or 
BsNDiNa  MoHENTS. — It  has  long  beeh 
known  that  the  ordinates  of  a  funicular 
polygon,  corresponding  to  a  system  of  par- 
allel forces  in  one  plane,  represent  Ui^ 
bendins  moments  produced  on  a  beam  bj 
the  action  of  those  forces ;  at  least,  such  a 
principle  has  been  employed  in  speeial 
problems,  though,  perhaps,  never  distinctly 
laid  down  as  a  general  property  of  the 
funicular  polygon.  For  instance,  it  must 
have  struck  every  one  who  has  considered 
this  subject  that  the  curve  representing  the 
bending  moment  at  any  point  of  an  uni- 
formly loaded  beam  is  identical  with  the 
curve  in  which  a  chain  hangs  under  a  load, 
which,  like  that  of  a  suspension  bridge  plat- 
form, is  uniformly  distributed  horicontally. 
Also,  it  is  not  d^cult  to  perceive  that  the 
multiplier  by  which  the  numerical  value  of 
the  bending  moment  u  obtained  is  the  hori- 
lontal  tension  of  the  supposed  suspension 
chain. 

The  remarkable  construction  now  to  be 
explained  is  founded  on  this  property  of  the 
funicular  polygon,  and,  as  it  appears  to  be 
very  little  known,  I  have  thought  that  a 
short  notice  might  interest  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  due 
to  Prof.  Cnlman,  of  Zurich ;  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  but  one  other  writer  who 
uses  it,  namely,  Prof.  Reuleauz,  in  his 
valuable  work  "  Der  Constmcteur  "  (Note  1). 

In  Cnlman 's  work  (Note  2)  the  properties 
of  the  funicular  polygon  are  very  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  a  whole  system  of  applied 
mechanics  founded  thereon ;  but  the  con- 
struction for  bending  moments,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  of  considerable  value,  may 
shortly  be  demonstrated  thus :  "  Take,  for 
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example,  a  beam,  fi  K,  supported  at  H  K, 
and  loaded  with  weights,  W,,  W,,  W, ;  it  is 
required  to  find  the  supporting  forces,  P  Q, 
and  the  bending  moment  at  any  section,  X 
(Fig.  2). 

Set  off  on  a  Tertieal  line,  al\  be,  cd,  to 
represent  the  weights,  W,  W,  W„  respeot- 
ively  OB  any  convenient  soale  (henceforward 
called  the  scale  of  tons.)    (Fig.  1.) 

Join  a,  b,  c,  d,  to  any  convenient  pole,  0, 
thus  forming  a  figure  which  may  be  called 
the  diagram  of  forces,  and  draw  the  polygon, 
A,  A,  A,  A,  A^,  with  sides  parallel  to  Oa  06 
OcOd,  and  comers  vertically  below  the  sop- 
porting  forces,  P  Q,  and  the  load,  W,  W, 
W, ;  then  A,  A,  A,  A,  A^  is  the  form  in 
which  a  rope  would  hang  if  fixed  at  A,  A„ 
and  loaded  with  W,  W  W,,  for  the  sides 
of  the  triangles,  Oab  Obc  Ocd,  are  par- 
allel to  the  forces  which  act  at  the  points 
A,  A,  A,,  respectively.  Suppose  now  A,  A, 
to  be  joined,  and  instead  of  A,  A,  being 
fixed  points,  let  the  side,  A^  A,,  be  a  solid 
bar,  and  the  cloeed  funicular  polygon  thus 
formed  be  suspended  by  strings  from  the 
points  of  support  of  the  beam.  Then  evi* 
dently  the  tensions  of  these  strings  are  P  Q ; 
thus  P  Q  are  immediately  got  by  drawing 
Oz  parallel  to  the  closing  side.  A,  A  ,  in 
the  diagram  of  forces ;  for,  from  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  points.  A,  A^,  represented  by 
the  triangles,  OazOdz;  za  represents  P, 
and  z  d  represents  Q. 

Again,  to  find  the  bending  moment  at  any 
section,  X,  oi  the  beam,  drawing  the  verti- 
cal through  X,  cutting  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  on  the  sides  produced,  in  D  £  F 
Q }  also  draw  A,  N  horizostal  to  meet  this 
vertical  in  N,  and  in  the  diagram  of  forces, 
0  n,  perpendicular  to  ab  c  d. 

Then  by  similar  triangles 

OS 


F  G     a  *   „j  A,  P 
AnS'=<Jft'"'^A|l?= 
.  P  G     a  b    W 


'U'n 


"AjN" 


1. 


On     H 

Where  H  is  the  horizontal  tension  in  the 
funicular  polygon  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram of  forces  by  the  polar  distance,  0  n. 
.:  H.  F  G=W,  .A,  N=moment  of  W, 
about  X. 
So  in  like  manner 

H.  F  E=moment  of  W,  about  X, 
and  H.  G  D=     "  P        "     " 

therefore  H.  D  £=bending  moment  at  X. 
Thus  the  bending  moment  at  any  point,  X, 
of  the  beam  is  the  force  represented  by  the 


polar  distance  0  n,  in  the  diagram  of  forces 
acting  at  an  arm  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
intercept,  D  £,  between  two  sides  of  the 
polygon.  The  rule,  therefore,  is,  measure 
the  polar  distance  on  the  scale  of  tens,  and 
the  intercept  on  the  soale  of  feet ;  then  the 
product  is  the  bending  moment  in  foot  tons. 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  con- 
sidering A,  A,  A,  A,  A,  as  a  girder,  and 
applying  the  method  of  sections. 

The  construction  here  proved  for  three 
weights  can  evidently  be  extended  to  any 
number;  its  advantage  consists  mainly  in 
the  fitct  that  the  position  of  the  pole,  0,  in 
the  diagram  of  forces  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  assumed  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy any  convenient  conditions.  Suppose 
we  require  the  stress  on  each  bar  of  a  half 
lattice  girder  loaded  in  any  way,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  choose  a  polar  distance  nn- 
merioally  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder, 
for  then  the  intercepts  corresponding  to  any 
point  read  off  on  the  scale  of  feet  will  be  the 
stress  on  the  opposite  bars  in  tons. 

Or  again  we  make  the  polar  distance  10, 
then  the  intercept  corresponding  to  any 
point  read  off  on  a  decimal  soale,  with  the 
decimal  point  moved  one  place  to  the  right, 
is  the  numerical  value  of  the  bending  mor 
ment.  Thus  a  series  of  bending  moments 
are  obtained  much  more  quickly  than  by  any 
calculation  method. 

The  construction  will  also  be  found  of 
considerable  value  in  estimating  the  effect 
of  a  partial  load  on  a  girder ;  an  example 
will  show  what  is  meant.  Let  the  beam  H 
K  be  uniformly  loaded  between  A  and  B ; 
then  to  find  the  bending  moment  at  any 
point  we  have  only  to  draw  the  parabola  h 
ab  k,  which  would  represent  it  if  the  beam 
were  completely  loaded,  and  at  points  in  the 
parabola  corresponding  to  a  6,  draw  tan- 
gents cutting  the  verticals  through  H  K  in 
A'  k' ;  then  h'  k',b  aia  the  polygon  for  the 
partial  load,  the  multiplier  being  the  same 
as  for  the  complete  load.     (Fig  8.) 

The  form  which  the  construction  assumes, 
when  one  or  more  of  the  weights  is  outside 
the  points  of  support,  is  interesting.  In 
this  case  the  closing  side  of  the  polygon 
usually  intersects  two  or  more  of  the  remain- 
ing sides ;  the  corresponding  points  in  the 
beam  are  points  of  contrary  flexure,  and 
converse  /,  if  their  position  is  known  the 
polygon  of  moments  is  at  once  determined. 
For  example,  let  H  K  be  fixed  at  H,  sup- 
ported at  K,  and  uniformly  loaded;  assum- 
ing the  point  of  contrary  flexure,  F,  we  find 
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the  corresponding  point,/,  in  the  parabola, 
then  kfr  is  the  closing  line,  and  hfbkfr 
is  the  polygon  of  moments. 

It  may  be  added  in  oonolosion  that  the 
shearing  force  at  any  point  of  a  beam  is 
known  at  ooee  from  the  diagram  of  forces, 
thos  in  the  case  of  the  beam  first  consider- 
ed, the  shearing  force  is  z  a  between  P  and 
W, ,,  «  6  between  W,  and  W,,  z  c  between 
W,  and  W„  z  d  between  W,  and  Q ;  this 
enables  the  stress  on  the  diagonals  of  a  half 
lattioe  girder  to  be  obtained  from  the  dia- 
gram of  forces  by  drawing  parallels  to  meet 
a  horieontal  through  z. 

Royal  School  <jf  Naval  Architecture,  De- 
cember, 1868. 

Notes. — 1.  Der  Conslructeur.  Van  F. 
Renleaoz,  Braunschweig,  1865.  2.  Die 
graphisohe  Statik,  Leipzig,  1864. 


RAILWAY  STATION  ARCHITECTURE. 

TBB    LONDON   STATIONS — EEQUIRXUENTS 
THE  ST.  PANORAS  STATION. 

The  requirements  of  station  architecture 
are  discussed  at  length  by  the  "Building 
News,"'  from  which  we  compile  the  following 
foots  and  conclasions.  The  light  and  elegant 
Moorish  style  is  considered  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  iron  cMistmction,  and  hence  to  sta- 
tion architecture.  The  classical  orders  are 
exclusively  for  stone.  Even  the  slender 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  shaft,  in  iron,  i^  mani- 
festly »  sham,  and  our  common  sense  rebels 
against  it.  How,  then,  is  it  with  the  stout 
Doric  column  with  its  massive  capital  ? 

The  Great  Western  station  at  Padding- 
ton  is  cited  as  at  once  elegant  and  suitable. 
It  is  in  three  spans,  crossed  by  two  tran- 
septs, an  arrangement  which  gives  it  intri- 
cacy and  picturesqueness,  and  conveys  an 
idea  of  something  approaching  to  comfort, 
if  snob  a  thing  can  possibly  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  a  railway  terminus.  The  girders 
are  pierced  in  the  web  with  various  devices ; 
the  columns  are  light  and  of  Moorish  char- 
acter, and  the  whole  is  airy  and  elegant. 
The  supports  to  the  roof  are  in  the  way  of 
nobody,  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  the 
roof  is  80  low  that  it  does  not  obtrude  itself 
upon  tbe  neighborhood ;  if  it  did  it  would 
not  be  an  offensive  object.  While  Pad- 
dington  terminus  exists  let  no  one  say  that 
any  other  must  be  either  huge  or  hideous. 

The  Charing  Cross  (single  span)  is 
one  of  the  monstrosities  which  it  seems  to 
be  nobody's  business  to  interfere  with  while 


in  progress,  and  everybody's  dnty  to  con- 
demn when  completed.  It  is  very  long, 
very  wide,  very  high,  and  very  hideous. 
The  walls  afford  capital  accommodation  for 
advertising  boards,  and  this  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  Were  the 
walls  lower  and  the  roof  a  complete  semi- 
circle it  would  have  been  less  offensive.  It 
is,  indeed,  rivalled  by  the  Cannon  Street 
station,  and  it  is  difficult  to  award  the 
palm  of  supreme  ugliness  to  either  without 
doing  wrong  to  both.  The  large  span  is 
not  justified  by  the  plea  of  freedom  from 
obstruction  as  to  columns  for  support  of 
two  or  more  smaller  spans,  inasmuch  as  the 
platforms  are  both  here  and  at  Cannon 
street  encumbered  with  lampposts,  which 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  in 
the  way  as  a  column  to  support  a  girder. 
Neither  is  it  justified  on  the  score  of  su- 
perior ventilation. 

The  Southwestern  station  is  in  three 
spans  similar  to  those  at  Paddington,  and 
the  lamps  are  suspended,  not  set  upon 
standards.  There  is  no  pretension  to 
elegance  or  ornament,  but  it  accommodates 
its  traffic,  is  well  ventilated,  and  does  not 
offend  the  eye. 

Other  stations  in  London  are  mentioned, 
and  the  cheapness  and  suitableness  of  sev- 
eral low  spans,  rather  than  one  immense 
span  is  advocated.  Columns  are  not  ob- 
jected to.  They  separate  people  into  two 
lines  and  prevent  jostling ;  they  form  spots 
where  people  can  harbor  and  exchange  a. 
few  words  without  being  elbowed,  and  where 
a  bag  or  parcel  can  be  temporarily  deposited. 
with  less  risk  than  on  the  open  platform.. 

The  King's  Cross  station  exhibits  the 
failure  of  a  too  readily  adopted  conetraotive 
principle.  For  a  lon^  time  the  oiroular 
ribs,  built  up  in  the  laminated  method,  and 
consisting  of  five  two-inch  planks  bolted 
together,  have  been  losing  their  shape;  they 
have  sunk  at  the  crown  <$  the  arch,  and  are 
undergoing  repairs.  It  is  probable  that  they 
will  have  to  be  replaced  with  iron. 

The  St.  Pancbas  Station. — The 
construction  of  the  new  station  of  the 
Midland  Railway  is  pronounced  excellent. 
This  immense  work,  recently  completed,  has 
been  the  subject  of  various  essays  and  illus- 
trations in  the  LondoUcpress  duriuK  the  past 
year.  The  following  graphic  description  is 
from  the  "Railway  News."  This  building  has 
the  largest  continuous  roof  of  any  building 
in  the  world.  It  is  690  feet  long,  and  240 
feet  wide.    Bare  figures,  however,  fail  to 
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convey  such  an  idea  of  the  stracture  a-  may 
be  afforded  by  comparison  with  otbero  fami- 
liar to  our  readers.  The  Central  Transept 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  120  feet  wide,  or 
exactly  half  the  width,  and  884  feet  long, 
or  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
Midland  station.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
is  100  feet  in  diameter ;  two  and  a  half  of 
these  domes  might  be  brought  iflto  the  sta- 
tion if  it  were  250  instead  of  240  feet  wide. 
Charing  Cross  station  is  168  feet,  Cannon 
street  188  feet  wide ;  the  Midland  is  240 
feet  in  width,  or  nearly  half  as  wide  again 
as  the  roof  of  Charing  Cross. 

There  is,  too,  this  great  feature  in  the 
Midland  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
stations  and  buildings  of  its  class.  There  is 
no  network  of  girders  nor  of  rods  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  every  angle,  creating  a 
maze  of  intricate  iron-work,  and  detracting 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  bold  outline 
which  would  otherwise  be  presented.  Enor- 
mous iron  ribs,  in  shape  something  like  the 
monster  jaw-bones  of  whales,  and  25  in  num- 
ber, start  from  the  ground  on  each  side,  and 
meet  in  the  centre  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  station. 
Iron  plates,  secured  by  tnillions  of  rivets, 
build  up  these  ribs,  until  each  of  them  weighs 
something  like  50  tons,  and  if  bent  straight 
would  be  400  feet  in  length,  or  nearly  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  Cross  from  the  ground ! 
To  prevent  the  feet  of  these  ribs  from  start- 
ing outward  there  are  fifty  huge  girders 
resting  upon  1,100  iron  columns,  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  which,  like  the  string 
of  the  bow,  keep  the  frame-work  rigid  and 
immovable.  To  make  these  binders  still 
more  secure,  there  are  2,000  other  iron  gird- 
ers, which  cross  and  recross,  and  form  a 
network  of  iron  bracing.  All  this  is  below 
the  floor  of  the  station,  and  it  supports  the 
roof  of  four  and  a  half  acres  of  cellars  under- 
neath the  station. 

This  targe  area  under  the  station  is  to  be 
used  for  the  storage  of  beer  and  merchandise, 
and  contains  fifteen  ranges  of  cast-iron  col- 
umns. There  are  forty-six  columns  in  each 
range,  or  six  hundred  and  ninety  in  all. 
They  stand  at  about  fourteen  feet  six  inches 
apart.  These  columns,  and  the  piers  upon 
which  the  principals  rest,  have  all  their 
foundations  upon  the  London  clay.  Over 
tbe  clay  is  spread  a  floor  of  concrete  seven 
feet  thick,  and  upon  that  a  broad  sill-plate, 
upon  which  the  columns  are  set.  The  spaces 
between  the  intersections  of  the  girders  are 
covered  with  Mallet's  baokle^plates,  and  a 


surface  is  thus  provided  strong  enough  to 
bear,  without  deflection  or  rupturt-,  any 
weight  that  may  be  brought  upon  it.  la 
addition  to  the  binding  by  the  girders,  th« 
jftet  of  the  principals  are  furtht-r  seeored  by 
I  a  pair  of  bolts  24  feet  long  and  four  incheB 
I  in  diameter,  which  pass  down  through  th« 
piers,  and  are  fastened  to  the  anchor-plate 
I  below  by  nuts  six  inches  deep  These  invi- 
I  Bible  bindings  of  enormoos  strength,  are 
important  contributories  to  the  lightnen 
and  elegance  of  the  great  arch.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  station,  and  outwards  to  the 
streets,  ranges  oi  arched  spaces  are  built,  to 
be  let  as  shops  and  places  of  business.  Their 
fronts,  in  the  Gothic  order,  and  which  reach 
to  about  the  height  of  the  station  platform, 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  im- 
mense structure  by  their  quiet  enrichments, 
and  by  dividing  the  vast  surface  of  dead  wall 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  presented. 

The  walls  of  the  station,  unlike  those  of 
Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  street  stations, 
perform  no  part  in  sustaining  the  roof  of  the 
Duilding;  this  work  being  thrown,  as  we 
have  explained,  entirely  upon  the  iron  ribs 
which  spring  from  the  ground  floor.  The 
walls  are  picked  out  with  white  ^ne;  a 
tesselated  frieze  of  handsome  design,  inlaid 
with  colored  tiles,  forms  an  agreeable  orna- 
ment, the  moulding  above  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  cresting  of  floral  design, 
the  leaves  curling  inwards  from  the  cornice. 
Recessed  pointed  arches  and  small  qnatre- 
foil  windows  at  intervals  in  the  side  walls 
complete  the  architectural  effect  as  viewed 
from  the  interior,  which  presents  a  light  and 
agreeable  appearance. 

The  construction  of  this  gigantic  roof  ne- 
cessarily involved  great  difficulties.  An 
enormous  traveling  stage;  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  domes  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing of  1862,  was  built  up.  This  stage  is 
100  feet  in  length,  width  240  feet,  depth  90 
feet ;  it  contains  more  than  eight  miles  in 
length  of  solid  timber,  and  weighs  over  1,800 
tons.  The  huge  mass  rests  upon  small 
wheels,  and  may  be  moved  about  on  its 
tramway  as  desired,  by  levers.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  work  that  there  were  employed 
upon  the  station  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  6,000  men,  1 ,000  horses,  and  100  steam 
lifts  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  designing,  as  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  noble  station  and  approaches,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barlow  has  completed  a  work  which 
will  deservedly  place  his  name  among  those 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession.    The 
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extenwl  architecture  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  detail  drawings  of  the 
iron  work  were  famished  by  Mr.  Ordish, 
ud  the  work  was  supplied  by  the  Batterly 
Iron  Compaoy. 


GiOANTic  Watib  W0EK8. — A  manufao- 
tnrer  of  Lyons  proposes  to  supply  that 
town  with  an  amount  of  water  which  no  city 
is  the  world  possesses.  His  plan  is  to  draw 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ten  tons  of  water 
per  aeeond,  or  864,000  tons  in  twenty-four 
hoars.  The  population  of  Lyons  being  880,- 
000  souls,  this  would  give  each  2,618  litres 
of  water  per  diem.  Borne,  the  best  supplied 
ei(y  in  the  world,  has  1,500  litres  per  head 
per  diem.  New  York  568,  Marseilles  470, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris  each  170,  London  110, 
Bmssela  80,  Geneva  74,  and  Lyons,  at  pres- 
ent, <mly  60  litres.  The  proposed  canal  or 
conduit  would  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  (1)  An  open  canal  55  miles  long, 
kaying  a  water  section  21ft.  .wide,  and 
about  four  ft.  deep  ;  (2)  a  covered  conduit  in 
masonry,  31  miles  long;  and  (8)  nearly 
eight  miles  of  syphons  for  the  crossings  of 
the  valleys^ — lite  Engineer. 


GOOD  Marink  Enoinberinq. — The 
Briti^  iron-clad  Hercules,  325  feet 
long,  59  feet  wide,  and  of  8,600  tons  dis- 
placement, recently  steamed  14.7  knotd,  or 
over  17  miles  per  hour,  while  drawing  28 
feet  forward  and  26 J  feet  aft,  and  developing 
8,528  horae  power.  The  remarkable  feature 
b  that  the  engines  complete  and  boilers  with 
water  weigh  but  1,095  tons,  or  2J  hundred 
wei^t,  per  horae  power. 


MORTON'S  EJECTOR-CONDENSER. 

Cvmpfled  from  Prof.  Raokine's  paper  before  the 
Institutioo  of  Engineen  in  Sootland,  and  tbe  tab- 
nqaent  diieuaion,  and  from  artiolet  in  "  Bngl- 
Beeriii(.» 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  devices  con- 
nected with  the  steam  engine,  that, has  ap- 
peared  sinee  the  Giffard   injector,  is  the 


inch  on  the  steam  piston  to  pump  them  out 
and  maintain  a  vacuum,  the  Morton  conden- 
ser utilizes  the  force  of  the  steam  and  water 
entering  it,  and  dispeuses  with  the  air  pump. 
The  exhaust  steam  and  the  condensing  water 
simply  rush  into  a  sort  of  Giffard  injector, 
and  instantly  come  out  of  it  in  the  form  of 
hot  water  (and  the  contained  air)  without 
other  assistance. 

The  experiments  described  were  made  at 
the  request  of  Messrs.   Neilson   Brothers. 
The    ejector-condenser,    invented    by   Mr. 
Alexander  Morton,  was  applied  to  a  pair  of 
vertical  inverted  direct-acting  steam  engines, 
which  exerted  collectively  a  power  averag- 
ing about  24  indicated  horse  power.     The 
nominal  power  of  these  engines  is  collective- 
ly seven  horse  power,  if  we  apply  the  ordi- 
nary rule  for  low  pressure  engines,  or  fifteen 
horse  power  if  we  apply  the  ordinary  rule 
for  high  pressure  engines.     The  dimensions 
of  the  engines  and  of  the  condensing  appara- 
tus, and  the  results  of  the  experiments,  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  annexed  table  ;  but  as 
regards  the  engines  it  may  be  convenient  to 
state  here  that  their  two  cylinders  were  of 
eighteen-inch  stroke,  and  about  ten  and  a 
quarter  inch  diameter,  that  they  ran  at  from 
93  to  140  revolutions  per  minute,  and  that 
the  steam  pressure  gauge  indicated  from  30 
pounds  to  40  pounds   on  the  square  inch 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  at  the 
time  was  14.75  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the   experiments 
throw  light  on  other  questions  besides  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  condenser ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  accurate   measurement  of 
of  the  quantity  of  condensation  water,  and 
of  its  change  of  temperature,  affords    the 
means  of  calculating  the  total  expenditure 
of  steam,  and  comparing  it  with  the  quantity 
of  steam  effectively  used  in  doing  work,  as 
indicated  by  the  diagrams.     The   circum- 
stances under  which  the  experiments  were 
made  were,  to  a  certain  extent  unfavorable 
to  the  apparatus,  for  the  pipe  which  supplied 
the   tank  from  which  the  cold  water  was 
drawn  for  condensing  the  steam  was  of  too 
small  diameter,  and  the  engines  had  from 
time  to  time  to  be  stopped  in  order  that  the 
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many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  water. 
In  the  common  condenser  these  rapid  mo- 
tions of  the  water  and  of  the  steam  are  com- 
pictcly  checked,  and  their  energy  is  wasted 
in  agitating  the  fluids  in  the  condenser,  and 
ultimately  in  producing  heat,  and  hence  it 
becomes  necessary'  to  use  an  air  pump  in 
order  to  extract  the  water,  air  and  uncon- 
dcnsed  steam  from  the  condenser.  The 
power  expended  in  working  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  well-constructed  air  pamp  is 
known  by  experiment  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  overcome  a  back  pressure 
on  the  steam  piston  of  from  half  a  pound  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  on  each  square 
inch  of  its  area,  or,  on  an  average,  about 
0.6  of  a  pound  on  the  square  inch,  and  that 
amount  of  power  is  lost  through  the  wasting 
of  the  energy  with  which  the  jets  of  water 
and  steam  rush  into  the  condenser.  In  the 
ejector-condenser  the  motion  of  those  jets 
meets  with  no  interruption,  and  its  energy 
is  found  to  be  sufficient,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  pumps,  to  carry  all  the  water,  air, 
and  uncondensed  steam  (if  any)  completely 
out  of  the  condenser  and  into  the  hot  well, 
and  thus  to  save  the  power  which  would 
be  required  to  drive  an  air  pump. 

Paradoxical  as  Giffard's  injector  appeared, 
at  first  sight,  its  action  admitted  of  perfectly 
clear  explanation.  In  a  boiler  under  pres- 
sure of  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  equal  to 
a  head  of  water  of  230  feet,  the  water  would 
rush  out  of  any  opening  with  a  velocity 
(were  there  no  friction,  atmospheric  resist- 
ance, or  loss  of  head)  of  about  121  feet 
per  second.  But  were  an  opposing  jet  to 
move  with  agreater  velocity,  it  would  drive 
back  the  escaping  steam  and  force  its  own 
way  into  the  boiler.  This  is  what  happens  in 
the  injector,  and  for  a  simple  reason.  A  jet 
of  steam  moving  with  a  velocity  of  perhaps 
1700  feet  per  second  is  instantly  condensed 
in  perhaps  twelve  times  its  own  weight  of 
water.  The  combined  jet  will  then  move 
with  one-thirteenth  its  former  velocity,  or 
about  131  feet  per  second,  the  motion  of  the 
steam  being  wholly  imparted  to  the  water. 
Thus  the  jet,  properly  directed,  enters  the 
boiler.  In  Morton's  condenser,  the  escap- 
ing exhaust  steam,  properly  directed,  is  con- 
densed in,  and  its  own  motion  imparted  to, 
a  jet  of  water  previously  set  in  motion  by  a 


Mr.  Morton's  explanation  of  the  action  ia 
that  a  jet  of  water  in  rushing  into  the 
vacuum  has  nearly  sufficient  power  to  take 
itself  out,  and  the  impulse  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  cylinders  makea  up  the 
energy  that  the  jet  looses  in  friction. 


Description   of    Apparatus.  —  The 
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btbnteqiutlto  that  of  the  injeotion  Rlaioe 
ofteogunoDCondeaaer  sailed  for  the  SMoe 
eifiie;  that  is  to  amy,  sbont  jiv  part 
cftlecoUeotire  area  of  ptBtons.  EiiTelop> 
'^  tie  eold  water  noicles  are  a  second  and 
I  tkird  soule  of  nearly  similar  figure ;  these 
biing  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  two  cylin- 
deti  retpectirely.  The  middle  noscle  has 
u  niSM  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
inoeniut,  or  cold  water  noiale ;  the  outer- 
noetDonleenda  in  a  throat  or  contracted 
Kin,  >  little  larger  still,  beyond  which  is  a 
{njmllj  videning  tmmpet-shaped  month- 
eiece,  leading  to  a  p  pe  which  ends  at  the 
Wvell.  The  condensation  of  the  steam 
tilej  place  in  the  interval  between  the  orifice 
oitbe  eold  water  noule  and  the  throat  of 
lie  ottenawt  noule. 

Wlien  tbia  condenser  w&s  first  constructed 
&tn  vaa  no  gtop-cock  for  shutting  off  the 
mjeetion  water,  and  in  starting  the  condenser 
It  lometimea  happened  that  the  attendant 
vosld  shat  off  the  main,  steam  valve  while 
^  waa  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinders,  and 
(bit  tlie  water  was  liable  to  get  into  them. 
Tte  inventor  has  now — that  b  since  Profes- 
Mr  Rankioe's  experiments  were  made  upon 
ti^eoodesaer — added  a  regulating  spindle 
•ttd  cjlinder,  which  cylinder  contains  a  pis- 
tm  nhe  that  opens  with  a  spring  imme- 
^»tdj  that  the  peifeotion  of  the  vacuum  in 
tie  condenser  is  interfered  with.     By  means 
of  this  central  regulating  spindle  the  injec- 
to  rater  current  may  be  most  nicely  ad- 
justed, or  it  may  even  be  cut  off'  instantane- 
mb/j,  aad  the  engines  can  thus  be  made  to 
woti  as  high  pressure  engines  at  pleasure ; 
"M,  its  action  is  so  certain  and  instan- 
'•Mons  that  a  cylinder  fall  of  air  may  be 
tompktely  expelled  dnrmg  one  revolution 
of  the  engine.     When  the  engines  are  at 
tori,  and  the  regulatsing  valve  in  action, 
»e  latter  shuts  off  the  central  steam  jet ; 
•nd  should  any  person  open  a  grease  cock, 
w  otherwise  admit  air  into  either  of  the 
tjlinders  or  the  condenser,  the  loss  in  vacuum 
B  instantly  communicated  to  the  regulating 
Tilve  by  the  pipe.     Th»  action  allows  the 
«!« to  open  the  steam  jet,  and  thus  to  dis- 
)l»ce  the  air. 

WUle  entntcrnil   in    norfiaottn..  »!.:«  «»«-  in. 


for  a  condensing  engine,  as  the  steam  on 
leaving  the  cylinders  would  require  to  be 
much  above  atmospherie  pressure  before  any 
water  could  possibly  be  discharged.  By 
gradually  imparting  to  the  discharge  pipe 
the  trumpet-mouth  form,  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, it  was  found  possible  to  produce  a 
vaonnm  of  18  lb.  per  square  inch,  with  a 
water  preMore  on  the  entering  side  of  the 
condenser  of  only  two  lb.;  while  to  produce 
a  similar  vacuum  required  a  water  pressure 
of  50  lb.  per  square  inch  if  a  vena  cofitrocto 
noizle  were  substituted  for  the  trumpet- 
mouth  of  the  discharge  pipe;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  water  pressure  of  50  lb.  could  be 
reduced  to  two  lb.  by  gradually  widening 
the  mouthpiece  to  its  present  form,  while 
the  vacuum  remained  the  same,  and  this 
without  the  use  of  any  steam  in  the  experi- 
ments. Prof.  Rankine  regards  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's application  of  the  trumpet-shaped 
mouthpiece  to  the  steam  engine  as  being 
quite  a  new  and  original  invention,  and  in- 
deed, as  probably  the  most  important  im- 
provement in  the  steam  engine  since  the 
time  of  James  Watt ;  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson 
considers  the  production  of  a  vacuum  of  13 
lb.  by  |the  use  of  this  appliance  as  a  most 
wonderful  result  in  a  dynamical  point  of 
view. 

Tat  ExPKRiMKNTS. — Table  of  experi- 
ments made  on  the  27th  October,  1868,  on 
a  pair  of  engines  at  the  worka  of  Messrs. 
Neilson  Brothers : 

Cylinders : 
Area  of  each,  allowing  for  pis- 
ton rods,  about 

Stroke 

Cold  Vrater  Nozde : 
Diameter  13-16 

Area 


Water  Tank : 

AreaSft.  X  3i  ft 

Mean  depth  of  sur&ce  below  i 

level  of  nozzle ] 

Waste  Water  Nozzle : 
Diameter  of  throat  15-16  in. . 


80  square  feet. 
.     1.5  foot. 

.=0.8125  in, 
;     0.638  sq.  m. 
;  =0.00443  sq.ft. 

.=28  square  feet. 
'     5.25  feet. 


Area  of  throat 

Diameter  of  mouth-piece . 


..=0.9375  in. 

<  0.690  sq.  in. 
^=0.00479  sq.ft. 
..     3.0  in. 

<  7'07  SQ.  in. 
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Head  due  to  that  velocity. 29  ft.—  12.57 

Add  mean  height   to  which  >     5  25  =  2  275 
waterislifted $ 


Total  head 34.25  =14.845 


Tempentare 47°  Fahren. 

Mean  work  per  minute  done  in  ~ 
raising  and  propelling  water 


=24537  ft.  lb. 

'  =0.744  i.H.?. 

4X34.25. 

Barometer :  30.05  in.  mercur7=14.75  lb.  on  the 
square  inch. 


jet,   exclusive   of  friction, 
716.^     


SbTS  or  EXPBBIKKNTS. 


of  diagrams i 


Nos. 

Revolutions  per  minute 
Steam  gauge  above  atmosphere, 
the  square  inch 

do.    absolute 


Pounds  on 


Do. 

Tacuum  gauges  below  atmosphere.*  Pounds 
on  the  square  inch  • • 

Do.    do.    absolute 

Mean  back  pressure 

Absolute  pressure  of  release 

Initial  absolute  pressure 

Mean  effective  pressure 

Mean  absolute  pressure 

Temperatiire  of  waste  water,  Fahrenbdt  • . . 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  cold  water. . 

Heat  carried  off  by  water.  British  units  per 
minute 

Velocity  of  pistons,  feet  per  minute. 

Load  of  one  piston,  lbs 

Indicated  work,  one  cylinder,  ft.  lb.  per  minute, 
"  "     two 

Indicated  H.  P 

Indicated  work  per  minute  reduced  to  eqmvar 

•   lent  quantity  of  heat 

Total  expenditure  of  heat,  British  units  pa- 
minute 

EfBciency  of  engines  .... 

Volume  of  steam  exhausted,  as  shown  by  indi- 
cator, in  cubic  feet  per  minute. . 

Volume  of  one  pound  in  cubic  feet. 

Weight  of  steam  shown  by  indicator  in  pounds 


per  mmute 

Temperature  of  steam  at  end  of  stroke,  Fahr . . 

Totalheat  per  pound  of  that  steam  from  tem- 
perature of  waste  water 

Heat  of  condensation  of  steam  indicated 

Heat  carried  off  by  waste  water  (as  before). . . 

Actual  expenditure  of  steam  in  lbs.  per  minute, 
as  ealcidated  from  heat  of  waste  water 

Proportion  in  which  steam  actually  condensed 
exceeds  indicated  steam 

Work  in  foot  pounds  per  minute  saved  by  dis 
nensinK  with  the  Mr  pump,  estimated  as  equi 


Right  Hand 
Ctlindbk. 


A. 


130 
34 

48.75 

12.03 

11.54 

2.72 

3.21 

4.25 

10.75 

42.75 

15.25 

19.60 

86.5° 

39.5° 

28298 

390 

1220 

475800 

951C00 

28 

1233 

29531 
0.042 

433 
35 

12.4 
197° 

1087 
13479 
28298 

26.0 

2.10 


B. 


2.3 

4.5 

93 

tnm  32 

to38 

from  46.75 

to  52.75 

12.4 

12.1 

2.35 

2.65 

3.12 

10.80 

38.25 

14.83 

17.95 

80.5° 

33.6° 

23999 

279 

1186.4 

331006 

662012 

20 

868 

24857 
0.035 

310 
35 

8.9 
197° 

1093 

9728 

23999 

22.0 

2.47 


6 
abt.  140 


Lbft  Hand  Ctlixdei. 


4.50 
8.76 

32.76 
9.85 

14.35 


420 

788 

330960 

661920 

20 

858 


467 
43 

10.9 
187° 


7.8 

107 
35 

49.75 

12.3 

11.8 

2.46 

2.95 

4.38 

12.00 

42.75 

16.78 

21.16 

88.0° 

41.0° 

29372 

321 

1342.4 

430910 

861820 

26 

1116 

30488 
0.037 

357 
32 

11.2 

202° 

1086 
12163 
29372 

27.0 

2.41 


E. 


108 

from  40 

to  30 

from54.7S 

to  44.75 


4.00 
10.50 
42.75 
15.90 
19.90 
91.0° 
44.0» 

31522 

324 

1272 

412128 

82425fi 


106S 

32590 
0.033 

360 
3« 

10.0 
I960 

1082 
10820 
31522 

29.1 

2.91 
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Abstract  of  Principal  Mean  EesuUa. 
IlMn   power   skred  by  dispansiiig  with  atr 

pomp,  indioated  hone  power 1-0 

Mean  indicated  horae  power  uf  engines 23.8 

Mean  baok  preHore  in ejllDdera,  lb.  on  sq.  in.    4.05 
HaanTasonm  in  oylinden,  lb.  on  tbe  iq.  in...  10.7 
Mean  Taounm  shown  b;  gaugei,  lb.  on  sq.  in.  12.0 
Mean  Taonnm  shown  by  gaages  in  inohet  of 

meroory M.5 

Abont  two-thirdi  of  tbe  indicated  power  were 
dne  to  the  Taeanm  in  the  eylinden.  deg.  F. 


Tamperatare  of  the  eold  water. . . . 
Mean  temperatare  of  waste  water 
Mean  inereaae  of  temperatore  . . . . 


4T 

»n 

ssj 

The  oompletenesa  and  efficiency  of 
the  eondensation  were  tested  by  Tacuum 
g&ageg,  and  by  indicator  diagrams.  By 
both  means  of  testing,  the  left-hand  cylin- 
der, which  exhausted  into  the  middle  nos- 
sle,  showed  a  rather  better  vaouum  than  the 
right-hand  cylinder,  which  exhausted  into 
the  oatermost  nozsle.  The  average  results 
of  the  whole  of  the  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Maan  Taonnm  shown  by  gaoges,  in  Inehes  of 

nereaiy 24.  ( 

Mean  Taeonm  shown  by  ganges,  in  lb.  on  tbe 

sqnare  inoh 12.0 

Mean    raeaam    in   cylinders,    daring  return 

stroke,  as  shown  by  the  Indicator  diagrams ; 

lb.  on  the  square  inch.  10.7 

Wliieh,  being  subtracted  from  tbe  atmospberto 

pressure  at  the  time 13. 7S 

]<a«Tes,  as  the  mean  baek-pressore  in  tbe  cy- 
linders during  tbe  return  stroke,  in  lb.  on 
tbe  square  iuM 4.0S 

The  baok  pressure  in  different  experi- 
ments ranged  between  8  lb.  and  4^  lb.  on 
the  square  inch.  These  results  are  at  least 
as  good  as  the  average  results  as  to  vacuum 
and  back  pressure  obtained  by  means  of  the 
common  condenser ;  and  they  show  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  and  expulsion  of  the 
water,  air  and  vapor,  to  be  at  least  as  com- 
plete and  eflSoient. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  of 
power  through  the  dispensing  with  an  air 
ptimp  is  equivalent  to  the  doing  away  with 
a  resistance  of  0.6  lb.  per  square  inch  area 
of  steam  pistons,  and  it  is  found  to  be,  on  an 
aTerage  of  the  several  experiments,  just 
one  horse  power,  being  about  4  per  oent  of 
the  mean  indicated  power  of  the  engioes. 
The  energy  of  the  jet  of  oold  water  is  about 
}  horse  power.  This  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  energy  which  is  wasted  in  the  common 
eoodenser,  rendering  an  air  pump  necessary. 

The  temperature  of  the  oold  water  em- 
ployed was  47°  Fahr.,  and  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  discharge  water  was  83^" 
In  common  condensing  engines  the  temper* 


ature  of  the  discharge  water  would  generally 
be  about  120°  with  a  similar  vacuum,  a 
fact  which  indicates  that  the  new  condenser 
coDsumer  a  larger  amount  of  water  than  is 
consumed  by  the  ordinary  condensing  jet. 
This  is  admitted,  but  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  latter  gives  a  much  hotter  dis- 
charge water  than  the  former.  There  is 
this  fact,  also,  that  the  vacuum  has  recently 
been  improved  1  lb.  per  square  inch  by 
making  comparatively  trifling  alterations  in 
the  apparatus.  The  condensing  water  has 
been  experimentally  reduced  2J  times  since 
the  experiment  described,  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
discharge  water  and  a  loss  in  vacuum  of  1.5 
lb.  The  quantity  of  water  now  used  is 
stated  to  be  the  same  as  with  the  ordinary 
condenser. 

As  to  tbe  heiffht  to  which  the  discharge 
water  could  be  lifted,  Mr.  Morton  states 
that  if  the  steam  leaves  the  cylinder  at  about 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  tbe  water  could 
be  forced  about  15  ft.  high  ;  a  pressure  of  5 
lb.  would  force  it  20  ft.  high. 

The  abstraction  of  the  air  is  perhaps  the 
only  thing  that  is  really  puszling  in  he 
matter,  unless  it  be  that  the  very  rapidity 
with  which  the  steam  concentrates  upon  and 
within  the  passing  jet  of  water  carries  the 
air  wholly  against  or  even  into  the  jet  also. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  record  of 
experiments  which  requires  some  explana- 
tion. The  units  of  heat  imparted  to  the  in- 
jection water  were  from  2.1  to  2.9  times 
those  contained  in  the  heat  of  condensation 
of  the  steam  shown  by  the  indicator.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  steam  represented  by  the 
increase  of  temperature  imparted  to  the  in- 
jection water  amounted  to  more  than  60  lb. 
per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour.  The 
different  indicated  horse  powers  recorded, 
the  pounds  of  steam  condensed  per  minute, 
and  the  pounds  of  water  consequently  used, 
as  steam,  per  horse  power  per  hour,  were  as 
follows,  the  last  column  being  calculated  in 
"Engineering"  from  the  two  first:  ^ 


H.P. 

Steam  used 

per 

Water  per 

Minute, 
lb. 

I. 

H.  P.  per  Hoar. 

18 

26.0 

»5.T 

20 

22.0 

M.O 

2A 

2T.0 

«2.3 

26 

28.1 

09.8 

The  quantity  of  steam  used,  representinfr 
from  7  lb.  to  8  lb.  of  coal  per  indicated 
horse  power  per  hour,  appears  excessive 
when  the  good  rate  of  expansion,  good 
Taonom,  and  good  rate,  of  ^ iaton  speied  an 
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considered.  It  migbt  be  snspeoted  tbat, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  no  steam 
was  used  direct  from  the  boiler  to  keep  the 
jet  in  motion,  the  little  regulating  valve 
shown  in  oar  illustration  was  open,  and  thus 
it  might  prove  that  as  much  live  steam  was 
used  to  work  the  condenser  as  to  work  the 
engines  themselves.  This,  however,  is  not 
said  as  in  any  way  oonclusive,  bat  as  a  mat- 
ter  requiring  explanation. 

Cost,  Econokt  and  Advantaoks. — 
As  to  cost  of  construction,  Mr.  Morton  sta- 
ted that  his  condenser  wonld  not  cost  more 
than  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
condenser  and  air  pump. 

The  conclusions  from  the  experiments  are : 
First,  that  the  action  of  the  ejector-conden- 
ser is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon condenser,  with  ■  its  air  pump ;  and, 
secondly,  that  by  the  use  of  the  ejector-con- 
denser the  power  required  tj  drive  the  air 
pump  is  saved.  The  construction  is  very 
simple,  it  has  no  moving  parts  which  can 
get  out  of  gear.  It  can  work  at  any  speed 
of  engine,  while  a  high  speed  of  air  pump  is 
attended  with  difficulty;  and  it  overcomes 
the  objection  which  often  arises  from  placing 
the  air  pump  horizontally.  When  the 
endues  are  stopped,  the  vacuum  may  be 
maintained  for  any  period  of  time,  by  simply 
opening  the  central  starting  steam  jet,  so  as 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  water  through 
the  nozzles.  The  advantage  of  having  a 
continuous  vacuum  in  maneuvering  marine 
engines  in  port  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
marine  engineer,  especially  so  in  war  vessels. 
In  order  to  maneuver  them  with  facility,  in 
action,  this  result  has  been  sought  in  naval 
vessels  by  means  of  independent  air  pumps. 
Mr.  Morton  said  that  with  a  small  head  of 
water,  steam  could  be  wrought  down  to  the 
finest  pressures.  H  chad  had  that  engine 
working  at  28in.  or  29in.  vacuum  by  adding  a 
head  of  water  of  a  few  feet  to  that  condenser. 

Professor  Rankine  believes  that  when  the 
apparatus  gets  fair  play,  it  will  give  as  good 
results  as  the  surface  condenser ;  at  present 
the  results  are  as  good  as  those  with  the 
common  injector  condenser.  While  the 
ejector-condenser  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  land  engines,  it  seems  to  be  even  more 
especially  valuable  as  an  appliance  on  board 
river  passenger  steamers,  in  which  reduction 
of  weight  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  is 
of  the  very  utmost  importance.  There  u 
also  this  advantage  in  applying  Morton's 
condenser  to  marine  engines,  that  it  may  be 
l4Med  at  any  height  in  the  vessel,  and  not 


necessarily  at  the  lowest  level,  aa  is  the 
usual  practice  with  the  ordinary  form  af  con- 
denser. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
apparatus  might  be  of  still  further  service  ia 
steam  vessels  by  ejooting  the  water  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  vessel 
is  sailing,  and  thus  assist  in  its  propulsion — 
acting  as  a  sort  of  Ruthven's  propeller. 

The  new  condenser  cannot,  cif  course,  give 
distilled  water  for  the  boilers,  as  is  done  bj 
surface  condensers.  Mr.  Morton  has,  it  is 
true,  proposed  to  cool  his  injection  water, 
originally  ft'esh,  "by  circulating  it  throngh  a 
refrigerator,  but  with  water  in  the  hot  well, 
at  a  temperature  of  only  €0°,  or  even  110% 
or,  still  more,  120*^,  it  would  require  a 
refrigerator  many  times  larger  and  more 
costly  than  a  surface  condenser  to  cool  it 
again,  by  means  of  sea  water  at  from  50' 
to  7U",  to  say  nothing  of  the  pumps  re- 
quired fDr  circulating  the  cooling  water.* 

That  the  ejector-oonde:iser  is  really  a  very 
effectual  condenser  at  a  low  first  cost  tUky  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  tbat  the  Scotch  engi- 
neers have,  in  numerous  instances,  shown  an 
anxious  desire,  and  even  a  detemination  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  appliance.  It  has 
already  for  some  time  been  in  operation  at 
the  Lugar  Ironworks,  in  connection  with  an 
engine  that  was  made  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  and  Sons^ 
marine  engineers  and  shipbuilders,  Glasgow, 
have  lately  ordered  a  pair  of  engines,  with 
Morton's  condensers  applied,  to  be  erected 
at  their  works  at  Oovan.  We  understand 
that  Messrs.  William  Simons  and  Co.,  ^ip< 
bnilders  and  engineers,  Renfrew,  are  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  pair  of  twin  screw 
engines  on  Morton's  principle  of  condensa- 
tion ;  and  other  marine  engineering  firms  on 
the  Olyde  are  framing  their  contracts  in 
accordance  with  their  intention  to  apply  the 
ejector-condenser.  Some  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  James  R.  Napier,  F.R. 
S.,  with  the  injection  water  heated  to  *a 
tetofterature  of  80^  Fahr.,  show  that  even 
in  warm  climates  the  new  eondenser  will  not 
vary  much  in  vacuum,  and  that  practically 
it  will  ^ive  a  vaennm  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  is  due  to  the  temperature.  The 
experiments  referred  to  were  so  satisiVtetory 
tbat  Mr.  Napier  has  resolved,  we  understand, 
to  apply  the  Morton  condenser  to  the  engines 
on  the  Qodavery  river  steamers,  built  by 
Messrs.  Randolph,  Elder  and  Co.,  for  the 
Indian  Qovemment. 


■  Ligbthall'i  refrigerator  require*  no  eironlating 
pump.— £d.  Van  lioitratkt't  Magazint. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CIVIL  ENGmEER& 

Compiled  from  the  «  Boildinf  News." 
A  resain6  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
candidates  for  engiueer  appoiotments  in 
India,  oaimot  fail  to  be  important  to  young 
engineers,  and  is  of  interest  to  general 
readers.  The  questions  in  the  first  division 
referred  to  cements,  concrete,  mortar,  &o. 
The  candidates  were  required  to  deseribe 
Portland  cement,  its  characteristics,  the  raw 
materials  from  which  it  is  made,  and  the  pro- 
portions used.  Also  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  the  machine,  and  mode  of  test- 
ing adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  Metro- 
poliUn  Board  of  Works.  The  proportions 
of  sand  to  use  for  mortar  had  to  be  stated, 
and  the  best  qnalities  of  sand  for  cement 
mortar  named;  dimensions  and  weight  of 
the  largest  concrete  blocks  that  have  been 
used  in  harbor  works,  and  a  description  of 
the  means  employed  for  placing  them  in  nitu, 
and  where  so  employed. 

The  examiner  strongly  recommends  a  care- 
ful study  of  Mr.  Henry  Reid's  book,  lately 
published  on  this  subject.*  In  his  remarks 
on  the  writing  of  candidates  he  advises  the 
cultivation  by  engineers  of  a  clear,  concise, 
and  vigorons  style  of  expression,  and  he 
directs  their  attention  to  the  masterly  reports 
and  writings  of  Smeaton,  now  unfortunately 
oat  of  print,but  extracts  from  which,  together 
with  those  of  Watt,  Telford,  the  elder  Bennie, 
Stephenson,  Brunei,  Locke,  and  others,  be 
hoped  to  see  shortly  published.  Suah  a 
work,  he  thinks,  would  be  to  the  engineer 
what  the  Despatches  of  Wellington  are  to 
the  military  man. 

The  questions  of  the  second  division  relate 
to  building  materials — brick,  stone,  timber, 
&«.  Statements  were  required  of  the  can- 
didates' opinions  as  to  the  selection  of  clay 
suitable  for  brioks,  its  preparation  for  the 
moulders,  methods  of  moulding,  and  arrange- 
ments for  bumiDg,  the  latter  to  be  aoeom- 
panied  by  a  free-hand  sketeh.  Candidates 
were  required  to  describe  the  different  sixes 
»ad  kinds  of  bricks,  to  illustrate  the  various 
bonds  employed,  and  to  explain  how  a  bond 
i»  sometimes  defective  in  a  two-briok  wall. 
A  deseription  had  to  be  supplied  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  atone  and  timber,  and  the  prin- 
cipal processes  employed  to  preserve  the 
latter  from  decay  and  iron  from  corrosion. 
The  principles  of  the  artesian  well,  Norton's 


*  And  largely  eompiled  Hithont  eredtt  from  Oen. 
Olllmore't  work  oa  Uiaei  aitd  eementt.— £4.  K.  lf.'$ 
Magozin*. 


tube  pump,  and  Mather  and  Piatt's  appara- 
tns  for  well-boring  and  coal  sinking,  were 
required,  with  particulars  of  existing  wells 
sunk  on  the  artesian  principle.  Concrete, 
now  coming  more  largely  into  use  for  build- 
ing operations,  the  importance  of  fuller  ac- 
quaintance with  that  material  and  its  capa- 
bilities^ is  insisted  on. 

The  construction  of  bridges,  especially 
suspension  bridges,  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  examination.  Candidates  were  to 
describe  the  difference  between  the  ordinary 
suspension  bridge  and  a  bridge  (of  which 
illustrations  were  furnished)  stiffened  by 
suspension  rods  from  the  towers  to  various 
points  in  the  floor.  They  had  also  to  state 
approximately  the  area  of  iron  required  in 
one  of  the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge  hav- 
ing two  or  more  spans  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion, both  at  the  points  of  support,  viz.:  top 
of  tower  and  at  the  centre  of  span  ;  the  span 
being  500  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  of  the 
curve  formed  by  the  chains  being  40  feet ; 
the  weight  of  one  chain,  together  with  its 
load,  being  half  a  ton  per  hneal  foot,  and 
the  strain  upon  the  iron  not  exceeding  five 
tons  per  square  inch  of  section.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  Menai,  Lam- 
beth, Clifton  and  Niagara  Falls  suspension 
bridges  was  required,  an°d  the  spans  of  the 
largest  bridges  hitherto  constructed,  with  the 
means  adopted  to  obtMn  a  ririd  roadway. 
Free-hand  sketches  had  to  be  made  to 
accompany  descriptions  of  Mitchell's  screws 
for  cost  iron  bearing  piles  for  piers  of  bridges, 
foundation  supports  for  lighthouses,  jetties, 
&o. 

The  great  importance  of  the  study  of 
architecture  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  The 
drawing  which  accompanies  the  questions  is 
an  original  design  of  arange  of  public  offices 
with  a  large  dome  rising  m  the  centre,  and 
flanked  by  two  smaller  ones  of  similar  ex- 
ternal construetion.  Candidates  were  ex- 
pected to  fumuh  a  deseription  of  the  methods 
of  its  erection,  to  name  the  style,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  parts.  Most  of  the 
questions  on  architecture  are  of  &  very  ele- 
mentary character. 

The  concluding  list  of  questions  bears  on 
iron  and  its  applications.  The  principal 
things  required  of  the  candidate  were,  state- 
ments of  the  limits  in  scantling  embraced  in 
the  trade  quotations  for  "  bar  iron  " — say, 
in  the  oases  of  "flat,"  "round,"  and 
"  square  "  iron ;  the  differenoe  in  prioe  of 
bar  iron  and  angle  iron  ;  the  limit  in  dimen« 
sions  of  angle  iron  comprehended  in  the  said 
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difference  in  value,  and  the  UBoal  scale  of 
additional  charges  for  angle  iron  exceeding 
the  limited  dimensions ;  the  price  per  ton  of 
boiler  iron,  as  exceeding  that  of  bar  iron, 
and  the  extra  charges  known  in  the  trade  as 
"best"  and  "best  best;"  also,  the  mean- 
ings of  the  terms  "singles"  and  "doubles;" 
the  comparative  costs  of  steel  and  iron,  with 
their  respective  advantages.  The  conolud- 
ing  question  requires  by  way  of  answer  a 
description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
corrugated  galvanized  iron. 

The  list  of  books  recommended  by  the 
examiner  is  as  follows :  "  The  Boorkee  Trea- 
tise on  Civil  Engineering,"  edited  by  Major 
J.  C.  Medley,  R.  E.;  "The  Elements  of 
Practical  Hydraulics,"  by  S.  Downing,  LL. 
D. ;  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Portland  Cement,"  by  Henry  Reid, 
C.  E. ;  "  Irrigation  in  Southern  Europe," 
by  Lieut.  C.  C.  Scott  Moncrieff,  R.  E. ; 
"  Italian  Irrigation."  by  Colonel  R.  Baird 
Smith,  R.  E. ;  "On  Public  Works  in  India," 
by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.  E. ;  "  Account  of 
the  Ganges  Canal,"  by  Colonel  Sir  Proby 
Gautley,  C.  B. ;  "Ferguson's  Works  on 
Architecture." 


GAS  AS  A  CALORIFIC  AGENT. 

<<  Gaa-Light  Joarnitl." 

While  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  has  extended  rapidly,  in  this  conn- 
try  at  least,  its  adoption  as  a  calorific  agent 
has  been  so  slow  as  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  its  early  advocates.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  gas  in  this  respect  are  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  trouble,  it  being  unneces- 
sary to  carry  coal  or  other  fuel  to  feed  the 
fire,  or  to  remove  ashes,  etc.  The  rapidity 
with  which  heat  may  be  generated  and  the 
ability  to  instantaneously  extinguish  the  fire 
are  great  recommendations — particularly  in 
summer  when  it  is  desirable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  cuuine  with  as  little  elevation 
of  temperature  as  possible. 

In  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
gas  is  largely  used  for  cooking,  and  it  is  said 
to  perform  its  office  most  acceptably.     For 


_l iL- 


injurious  resnlts.  Possessing  these  advan- 
tages, it  may  appear  strange  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  adopted ;  doubtless  it  would 
be,  but  for  the  high  price  of  gas  in  this  coun- 
try; the  ordinary  methods  for  generating 
heat  have  the  preference  because  of  their 
economy.  The  probability  b  that  if  the 
price  of  gas  were  reduced,  so  as  to  make  it 
praotioable  to  employ  it  for  heating,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  increase  in  a  large  ratio, 
and  the  concession  might  be  more  than 
atoned  for  in  the  enlarged  sales  which  would 
undoubtedly  follow. 

That  the  calorific  properties  of  gas  are 
equal  to  other  agents  used  for  heating,  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  analytical  chemical 
laboratories,  charcoal  and  other  fires  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  by 
gas,  and  the  operations  of  boiling,  evapora- 
tion, fusion,  ultimate  organic  analysis,  and 
even  oupellation,  are  now  performed  by 
easily  regulated  gas  furnaces,  their  use  con- 
ducing far  more  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  operator,  than  the  troublesome  and  cum- 
bersome stoves  formerly  employed.  The 
inventions  of  gas  furnaces,  such  as  are  con- 
structed by  Griffin  and  others  in  England, 
and  Rrause  and  Haskins  in  this  country, 
have  displayed  much  ingenuity,  and,  by  their 
use,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  presents 
a  much  cleaner  appearance  than  formerly — 
no  dangerous  sparks  or  cinders  being  formed, 
nor  ashes  being  blown  about  the  room,  to 
the  detriment  of  other  substances  in  the 
vicinity. 

From  the  success  attending  the  use  of 
gas  stoves  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  many  of  the  operations  of  the 
household  could  be  performed  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  introduction  of  the  improved  process 
of  manufacturing  gas  by  the  Gwynne- Harris 
plan  of  decomposing  high  steam  to  produoe 
hydrogen  as  a  heating  agent,  and  for  a  mo- 
tive power  in  lieu  of  steam  power,  is  com- 
mencing a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  poli- 
tical and  domestic  economy.  The  same  pro- 
cess applied  to  the  ordinary  ooal  gas  manu- 
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BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  S.  S.  PoBt,  of  New  York,  bus  de- 
ugned  an  iron  bridge  for  the  Mississippi,  at 
St.  Louis,  having  350  feet  clear  spans.  This 
work  was  fully  illostrated  in  "  Engineer- 
ing," July  24.  The  August  7th  number  of 
that  joaraal  gives  tk€  greater  portion  of  the 
report  ot  the  "  Gommittee  on  Superstmeture 
and  Appronehes,"  at  the  Convention  of  Eo- 

!ineers,  assembled  at  St.  Lonia,  August, 
867.  To  this  report  figared  diagrams  for 
girders  368,  264  and  160  feet  long  were 
attached,  solely  to  show  the  relative  maxima 
ef  the  strains  to  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  girders  are  subject  sometime  during  the 
passage  of  a  given,  irregularly  distributed, 
moving  load.  To  make  the  comparison  a 
fair  one,  the  girders  were  as  nearly  similar 
m  their  arrangement,  and  as  uniformly 
divisible  into  panels  as  practicable.  Assnm' 
ing  their  bearing  pmnta  to  be  two  feet  from 
tha  ends,  the  actual  spans  were  864,  260  and 
156  feet,  each  of  whieh  is  a  multiple  of 
thirteen  feet.  The  figured  diagrants  hap- 
pened to  be  arranged  in  consonance  with  Mr. 
Post's  notions  of  economy  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terials, as  exhibited  in  the  design  above 
mentioned.  The  bays  or  panels  of  the  hori- 
lontal  members  of  the  girders  were  thirteen 
feet  ion^,  except  that  ^e  chords  had  a  half 
bay  of  SIX  and  a  half  feet  at  each  end.  The 
end  posts  were  vertical,  bat  the  intermediate 
tfoes — the  strut  braces — ^were  inclined  half 
a  bay.  The  heights  of  the  respective  gird- 
ers were  three  and  a  half,  two  and  a  half, 
and  one  and  a  half  bays,  making  the  incli- 
nation of  their  stmts  one-seventh,  one-flfth, 
and  one-third  of  the  height.  The  tie  braces, 
except  the  end  ones,  were  inclined  45°,  and 
eonnter  ties  were  introdaoed  in  each  panel 
to  the  ends  of  the  girder. 

To   this  arrangement  a  writer  in   "En- 

fineering  "  makes  two  principal  objections 
St.  He  thinks  the  counter  braces  are  un- 
necessary, except  "  fbr  a  short  length  of  the 
girder  at  its  center" ;  and,  2d,  on  account 
of  the  particular  inclination  of  the  braoes. 
On  this  latter  point  he  says:  "Another 
feature  in  the  design  challenges  criticism. 
The  diagonal  ties  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  and  the  struts  at  an  inclination  of  one 
horizontal  to  seven  vertical.  Now,  as  we 
bave  already  said,  the  useful  work  done  by 
a  strut  or  tie  is  the  transference  of  the  load 
towards  the  piers.  It  fellows,  from  ^is, 
that  a  vertical  strut  is  theoretically  of  no 
ralue  at  all ;  it  is  merely  so  much  additional 
VoL  I^No.  3.— 17. 


load  on  the  girder.  The  load  is  just  as  far 
off  its  ultimate  destination — the  pier — 
when  it  is  transmitted  by  the  vertical  strat 
to  the  bottom  of  the  girder,  as  it  was  when 
at  the  top.  An  infinite  number  of  vertical 
strats  and  ties,  and,  consequently,  an  infi- 
nite weight  of  metal  so  dispose  1,  would  not 
transmit  the  load  to  the  piers.  With  the 
struts  arranged  as  in  the  St.  Louis  bridge, 
the  load  is  nearer  the  pier  when  transmitted 
Uirongh  the  strut,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  depth  of  truss,  and  with  the 
ties  at  an  angle  of  Ab",  it  is  tranirferred  by 
them  a  further  distance  equal  to  the  depth. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  total  amount 
of  one  and  ene-eeventh  the  depth,  the  dis- 
tance which  the  load  is  passed  on  by  each 
triangulation  towards  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion, is  as  large  as  it  should  be.  This  prob- 
lem is  easily  solved.  From  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
most  economical  inclination  of  tie  and  strut 
will  be  that  in  which  the  cost  of  these  mem- 
bers in  one  triangulation,  divided  by  the 
horisontal  length  of  same,  u  the  minimnm. 
The  proper  inclination  of  the  tie  and  strut 
will  be  mutually  dependent ;  with  a  differ- 
ent construction  of  strut  the  angle  of  the 
tie  wonld  also  differ.  If  stmts  and  tics 
were  the  same  cost  per  foot  to  sustain  the 
same  strain,  the  proper  angle  would  be  45° 
for  both.  As  the  strut  is,  however,  always 
more  costly  than  the  tie,  it  follows  that  the 
economic  angle  for  the  tie  will  be  more 
acute,  and  for  the  strut  more  obtuse  than 
that  angle.  To  determine  the  most  economic 
angle  for  the  truss  we  are  criticising,  we 
must  approximate  to  the  comparative  costs 
of  the  wrought  iron  ties  and  cast  iron  strats. 
Assuming  the  average  strain  on  the  latter  as 
one-'ourth  the  amount  on  the  ties  per  unit 
of  area,  and  taking  the  cost  per  ton  of  oast 
iron  as  one-half  that  of  wrought,  we  obtain 
the  proportional  oost  of  the  strat,  for  each 
ton  per  square  inch  strain  x  '^^^  ^^^^  ^o^ft 
as  double  that  of  a  tie  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  is  a  very  liberal  allowance 
for  the  strat ;  in  fiaot,  on  De  Bergue's  sys- 
tem they  might  be  constructed  in  wrought 
iron  for  a  considerably  less  amount." 

"Now,  if  z  =3  the  horizontal  distance  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  tie,  and  y  =  the 
same  distance  in  the  strut,  the  useful  work 
done  by  each  triangulation  will  be  the 
transference  of  the  load  the  distance  x 
+  y.  A^ain,  the  cost  of  the  tie  will  be 
proportional  to  its  weight,  that  is,  to  the 
strain  upon  it  multiplied  by  its  length.   Bat 
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the  strain  also  is  proportional  to  the  length; 
hence  the  cost  will  be  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  length,  or  in  terms  of  the 
depth  to  1  +  2*.  Tn  the  same  manner  the 
eost  of  the  stmt  vUl  be  proportional  to  2  + 
*lj^.  The  trae  measure  of  the  economic 
value — the  cost  per  foot — will,  consequent- 

ly,   be  proportional  to  — ^ — X-JL.     It  is 

only  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
values  of  x  and  y  when  the  preceding  ex- 
pression is  the  minimum.  It  will  be  found 
that  X  =  \/  2,  and  y  ^  \/  ^ ;  hence,  the  in- 
clination of  the  tie,  instead  of  being  1  to  1, 
as  designed,  should  have  been  1.4  to  1,  and 
ef  the  strut  0.7  to  1,  instead  of  ^  to  1. 
With  the  most  economic  inclination  the  cost 
of  the  web  would  be  proportional  to  2.86. 
With  those  adopted  we  obtain  by  substitut- 
ing z  =  1,  and  y  =  ^  in  the  preceding 
equation,  the  cost  of  web  proportional  to 
3.52,  exhibiting  an  excess  of  some  28  per 
eent.  With  vertical  struts  the  coat  would 
he  proportional  (o  4 ;  hence  the  inclination 
•f  the  struts,  small  though  it  is,  effects  a 
saving  of  12  per  cent.  With  the  struts  and 
ties  M  at  angles  of  46",  the  cost  would  be 
proportional  to  8,  and  the  same  result  would 
be  attained  by  arranging  the  ties  at  an  in- 
•lination  of  1^  to  1,  and  the  struts  at  J  to 
1,  so  that  considerable  latitude  is  allowed 
for  practical  contingencies." 

We  give,  below,  the  reply*  of  Mr.  Post 
to  the  objections  raised^  and,  we  think,  con- 
sidering the  ability  of  the  parties  to  the 
discussion,  that  it  will  form  an  interesting  as 
well  as  a  useful  chaptM-  in  bridge  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Post  believes  the  criticism  to  be  in 
gome  respects  just,  but  in  other  respects  he 
regards  the  subject  under  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  assumed  by  the  English 
writer.     He  says : 

The  doctrine  that  the  transference  of  the 
weight  of  the  structure  and  its  variable  load 
to  the  abutments  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  means  of  inclined  members,  is  fully  ad- 
mitted and  needs  no  argument.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  both  the  struts  and  the  ties, 
connecting  the  upper  and  lower  flanges, 
should  be  inclined.  The  Beviewer  and  my- 
self differ  somewhat  as  to  the  angle  of  in- 
clination that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ties 
and  to  the  stmts.  He  will,  undoubtedly, 
concede  that  acting  alone,  or  in  pairs,  inde- 
pendent of  any  stmt,  the  tie-brace  will  pro- 


•  "InsinMting,"  Jan.  8, 1868. 


duce  the  greatest  useful  result  when  its  in- 
clination IS  1  to  1,  or  45°  with  a  vertical. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  material  in  a  brace 
requires  that  the  quantity  or  volume  should 
be  the  least  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
spanned;  that  b,  the  greatest  economy  i& 
when  the  volume  divided  by  the  horiiontal 
reach  gives  the  least  quotient;  or  is  a  mini- 
mum.  So  long  as  the  tie  or  stmt  remains 
vertical  the  quotient  is  infinitely  great.  It. 
is  then  only  an  auxiliary,  not  a  direct  agent 
in  the  transference  of  the  weight  toward  tho 
abutment. 

The  strength  of  the  tie  depends  upon  its 
section,  without  regard  to  the  length,  neg- 
lecting its  own  weight.  The  section  of  the 
tie  is  always  as  the  weight  or  stress  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  volume  of  the 
tie,  when  vertical,  is  proportionate  to  the 
product  of  the  length  into  the  weight  sus- 
pended. When  the  tie  becomes  inclined, 
its  length  increases  as  the  secant  of  the  an- 
gle of  inclination,  and  the  stress  also  in- 
creases as  this  secant.  When  the  maximum 
useful  inclination  is  reached,  this  secant  be- 
comes /^^  and  the  volume  of  the  tie  2\/,  4- 
Pr>v^,=2 1  W.  That  is,  in  passing  from  the 
vertical  state  to  an  inclination  of  45",  the  tie 
doubles  its  volume. 

In  the  case  of  a  stmt,  its  volume  conforms 
to  a  very  different  law  in  regard  to  its  length 
and  sectional  area.  Hod^inson's  formula 
for  the  strength  of  a  cast  iron  cylindrical 
pillar,  with  rounded  ends,  and  not  less  than 
15  diameters  in  length,  is 

Tr=88879x^'  (1) 

in  which  TFs:  the  breaking  weight  in  pounds, 
d  =  the  diameter  in  inches,  and  I  =  the 
length  in  feet. 

Let  F  =  the  volume  in  cubic  inches  of  a 
pillar,  the  section  of  which  is  a  circle ;  then 

F=.J<fXl2Z=3,Z<?  (2) 


From  equation  (1), 


~\  33379/ 


(8) 


33379 
1 

V 88376/ 

Substituting  this  value  of  if*  in  equation  (2). 

1 

W^naXC  (4) 
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F=0.036998xTrrsX^- 


(5) 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  Tolame  of  a 
east  iron  strut  increases  as  the  0.35-j-  power 
of  the  weight  imposed,  and  the  1.9-j-  power 
of  the  length. 

Now,  assuming  the  vertical  height  or  alti- 
tnde  to  remain  constant,  when  the  strut  be- 
comes inclined,  its  length  increases  and  its 
stress  also  increases,  both  as  the  secant  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  and  its  volume  is 
greatly  increased. 

Putting  F,  for  the  new  volume,  m  for  the 
exponent  y.^,  n  for  f  :|^ ;  A=  the  coeffi- 
cient 0.036998,  W=:  the  weight,  and  ;=  the 
altitude,  as  before,  and  make  x  =  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  of  inclination,  then  Ix  — 
the  base  or  horixontal  nm  of  the  strut,  and 
(r+Z'x*)}  will  be  the  length  of  the  strut. 

Btrut.     Then  (6) 

(7) 

r,=AxW'^Xl^x{^-^)'^   (8) 

V,=AxW'^xl'>X^Ij^f^'^  (9) 

From  this  subtracting  equation  (5) 

y.-y=^^^^     (10) 

is  the  increased  volume  of  the  strut  in  con- 
sequence of  its  inclination. 

But  by  the  eondition  of  the  question  F, 
gives  a  minimum  when  divided  by  the  base 
{Lt),  that  is 

Ix  Ixxl"-^ 


r.=^ 


f^  minimum. 


ii»-|-i» 


F,_^xTF'"xfry  {P-^P3^)^ 
7r      /l"-hH-i)    ^  X 

Suppressing  the  constant  value  — ^>         ^ 


Z(m-|-ii-|-l| 

and  differentiating  the  variable  Amotion 

(P+Pz^y^  ^p+Px'fP_^ 


when  the  value  is  a  minimum.   Consequently 
x'x{m+n)  (P-\-P^fp-^=(P  +  Pj^y^ 


a^z= 1 ;  and  x=:  ■ 

(m-|-»-j)  (m-|-i«- 


Putting  I  =s  unittf. 


x=- 


v-\\h 


/m-i-»-l)a 

Bestoring  the  numerical  value  of  m  and  n 
and  reducing  them  to  the  decimal  form 

which  is  the  tangent  of  39'  50i'  very  nearly, 
and  not  45**  as  in  the  case  of  the  tie,  and  as 
the  Beviewer  asserts  should  be  the  angle  of 
the  strut  also,  if  the  cost  for  both  were  the 
same.  The  correct  inclination  of  the  tie 
when  used  without  reference  to  a  connecting 
strut  is  45°,  and  the  correct  inclination  of 
the  strut,  without  regard  to  a  connecting  tie 
is  89°  50^'.  But  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  base  of  one  is  not  a  multiple  of  the 
base  of  the  other.  It  is  practically  of  great 
importance  that  all  the  bays  of  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  should  be  of  the  same  length. 
Floor  beams  and  other  laterals,  of  one  pat- 
tern, can  then  be  used  for  all  the  triangnla- 
tions.  Various  other  reasons  can  be  given 
why  the  truss  in  this  respect  should  be  sym- 
metrical, but  they  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  cost  of  a  strut,  if  made  solid,  will  be 
much  greater  than  if  made  hollow,  but  the 
theoretical  angle  of  inclination  will  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Brevet  Col.  Wm.  E.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Enp- 
neers,  has  obtained  a  very  ingenious  formula 
for  the  weight  of  a  hollow  cast  iron  cylindri- 
cal pillar  of  maximum  strength  for  its  vol- 
ume. This  formula  is  deduced  from  Hodg- 
kinson's  experiments.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  accurate,  and  although  unpublished,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  use  it  here.     It  is 

P=0.004599558x  Pr°-"'""X?-'*^ 
in  which  P=  the  weight  of  the  pillar  in 
pounds ;  W=  the  breakmg  weight  in  pounds 
and  I  =:  the  length  in  feet. 

Suppose  the  height  of  the  truss  to  be  45^ 
feet  from  center  to  center  of  the  flanges  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  long  span  for  St.  Louis), 
and  the  panel  weight  180,000  pounds.  Sup- 
pose the  tensile  strength  of  a  wrought  iron 
tie  is  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its 
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sectional  area.  A  vertical  tie  that  will  just 
break  under  this  load,  will  have  a  section  of 
three  square  inches,  and  weigh  45^+^7f"^-* 
88=460  pounds,  very  nearly.  And  a  tie  in- 
clined 45°  will  have  a  section  of  sii  square 
inches  and  weigh  920  pounds.  In  both  these 
cases  the  necessary  enlargement  at  the  ends 
for  eyes  or  for  thread  and  nuts  is  not  in- 
cluded. The  ends  of  the  struts  will  also 
require  enlargement  for  similar  purposes, 
and  as  this  enlargement  will  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  whole  weight  in  both  ties  and 
braces,  they  may  here  be  totally  neglected. 
The  weight  of  a  vertical  stmt  45^  ft.  long, 
loaded  with  180,000  pounds,  will  b« 

P«0.004599558x(180000)o-*3>»>*»x 
(46.5)»»»*»»»3=±4124  pounds. 

If  the  stmt  be  inclined  to  its  best  theo- 
retical ansle  of  39°  50^'  its  length  will  be 
increased  59.26  feet,  and  the  stress  to  234,- 
444  pounds.     Its  weight  will  be 

P=i0.00459d558  x  (234444)0  •  s  s  i » i «  e  ^ 
(59.26)>-»''*»»"^7698  pounds. 

By  making  the  inclination  of  the  stmt  }, 
the  length  will  be  47.96  feet,  the  stress  189,- 
737  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  the  strut 

P=0.004599558x(189787)o»a'9>*»x 
(47.96)»»'»*2"»=4676  pounds. 

Assuming  the  cost  of  wrought  iroti  to  be 
double  that  of  the  same  weight  of  cast  iron, 
the  cost  of  the  wrought  iron  tie,  under  an 
inclination  of  45°,  may  be  represented  by 
920x23:1840.  The  cost  of  the  vertical 
Stmt  will  then  be  represented  by  4124.  The 
oombinod  cost  of  the  tie  and  stmt  will  be 
1840-4-41245=964.  Calling  the  horizontal 
Ton  of  the  tie  =  the  height  of  the  trass  = 
unity,  then  the  eeonomy  in  this  case  is  repre- 
sented by  5064.  Taking  the  tie  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  the  stmt  at  an  angle  of  89°  50^', 
the  eeonomy  of  their  eombined  use  is 

1840-|-7698_5j,- 
~i:834437 ^^**- 

In  this  oase,  where  both  the  tie  and  stmt 
have  their  theoretic  angles,  there  is  a  saving 
of  only  16  per  cent,  over  having  the  strut 


showing  a  saving  of  nearly  24  per  cent,  in 
the  cost. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  description 
of  the  truss  under  review,  also  contains  the 
description  of  other  trusses  proposed,  in  some 
of  which  the  inclination  of  the  stmt  brace 
is  ^,  in  some  others  it  b  ^,  and  in  others  it 
is  j-  the  height  of  the  truss.  Nowhere  is  it 
pretended  that  either  of  these  incliaatioiu 
is  theoretically  correct,  but  each  one,  under 
the  circumstances  attending  its  use,  ia  prac- 
tically the  bat  that  could  b«  given  it.  When 
a  tie  can  be  used  at  an  angle  of  45°,  I  do  not 
quite  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  abandon- 
ing what  is  absolutely  its  best  position  be- 
cause a  contiguous  strut  cannot  assume  its 
best  position  also. 

From  the  vertical  to  an  inclination  of  39° 
50^',  the  cost  ranges  from  2^  to  4^  times  the 
coat  of  the  tie  inclined  45° ;  of  eoutse  the 

expression   SZtzJcfE.    does  not  apply  to 

the  case,  and  all  deductio&s  therefrom  fall. 

The  relative  cost  of  stmts  inclined  at 
various  angles,  coupled  with  a  tie  at  45°, 
will  be  considerably  modified  by  the  differ- 
ence that  may  be  made  between  the  ultimate 
strength  and  a  safe  working  strength.  If  6 
be  introduced  as  the  factor  of  safety,  the 
cost  of  the  wrought-iron  will  be  increased  to 
six  times,  while  that  of  the  oast-iron  will  be 
increased  to  only  6»'» '+=2.5937  times. 

The  relative  cost  will  then  be  for  tie  45°, 
and 

Stmt  vertical, 

1860x6.HliMx2.5<)37^„0^10S3e=21636. 


Stmt  inelined  39°  60^', 

110404-17966 

1.83444r~" 

Stmt  inclined  }. 

110404-12128 

1*  ' 


15766. 


12876. 


That  an  American  engineer  should  act 
upon  a  theory  different  from  that  long  held 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  tbe 
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A!      &         Cf        B  C        B         A 


a'  f 


The  8tr»iD8  upon  this  girder  resulting 
from  the  permanent  load,  or  from  one-hftlf 
the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself,  »re  symme- 
trical  about  the  middle  point  D.  Of  course 
the  opposite  halves  are  perfectly  balwoed, 
whether  the  girder  be  composed  of  the  finest 
steel  or  of  the  eoarsest  lead.  The  weight  of 
the  structure  may  be  assumed  indefinitely 
small  or  indefinitely  great.  In  either  case 
any  accidental  load  will  disturb  the  balance. 
liCt  W  represent  a  panel  weight  of  this  per- 
manent load,  whatever  it  may  be ;  then  the 
portion  of  the  permanent  load  transferred  to 
the  abutments  (a  a')  by  the  inclined  braces 
will  be,  by 

S  d  and  B'  df  each  W,  and  A»  stoain  will  be 

WX  Sec.  Ji. 
A  c  and  A'  d  each  W,  and  the  strain  will  be 

Wx  Sec.  /. 
yd  b  and  A'  C  each  1}TF,  and  the  strain  will 

be  l}jr+  Sec.  Z.. 

Under  such  a  condition  there  can  be  no 
toe  for  counter  braces,  represented  by  dotted 
lines  in  the  left  hand  half  of  the  diagram. 

Now,  supposing  the  variable  or  moving 
load,  eonsisting  of  a  very  heavy  engine, 
occupying  the  length  of  two  panels,  followed 
by  its  tender  and  a  train  of  ears,  be  brou^t 
upon  the  bridge  from  the  left — 

Let  e^a  a  panel  weight  of  the  engine  per 
truss; 

Let  t  SB  a  panel  weight  of  the  tender,  and 

Let  csB  a  panel  wei^t  of  ears. 

On  arrival  of  the  engine  at  &',  that  point 
receives  a  special  load  =  |  e,  which  is  not 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  load  at  b.  A 
new  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  truss  in- 
stantly ooeurs.  Of  this  addition^  weight 
i^X  I  c  i\  e  has  been  transferred  to  a,  and 
HXie  =  fie  has  been  trtuisferred  to  a'. 
The  result  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
if  the  train  had  entered  from  the  right,  only 
that  of  the  special  weight  now  at  b,  ^  would 
be  transmitted  to  a',  and  -^  to  a. 

Through  what  chemnels  is  the  transference 
of  the  lesser  weight  made  in  the  two  cases  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  moving  load 
enters  from  the  left,  the  tie  C  b'  will  be  uiied 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  load  coming  from 
the  right,  it  is  certain  that  where  notieC  b 


exisU,  it  is  of  no  ute.  How,  then,  when  the 
moving  load  comes  from  the  right,  is  the 
weight  j^  e  transmitted  from  bU>  a'%  Is  it 
not^r</  by  tension  on  the  stmt  B  b;  uami, 
by  compression  on  the  slender  iwBd;  third, 
by  tension  on  the  strut  J)  d,  when  faAviag 
reached  the  centre  point  D,  which  it  would 
also  have  reached  by  way  of  counter  bracets, 
it  then  pursues  its  legitimate  course  to  <t'. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  supposing  the  strut 
£  i  to  be  removed  so  as  to  close  this  ohanae) 
of  ctHnmunicatioQ,  is  the  ^  e  to  be  tran»- 
ivitted  to  a'  ?  If  the  corresponding  stmt 
{B'  b')  at  the  other  end  were  also  remove4i 
there  would  obviously  be  a  collapse.  Per- 
haps the  horizontal  force  l^  e  may  contain  in 
A  latent  state  the  transmitted  weight  *m-^^ 
Bi^^e  o£  vertical  force,  which  is  set  free  00 
the  first  opportonity  by  reaching  the  next  ia* 
clined  member  ( C  c).  However  this  may  all 
be,  i^e  must  be  transferred  from  V  Um', 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what  witj 
the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  can  inflow 
enoe  this  traasforence.  Undoubtedly  the 
simplest  means  of  transferring  thi«  -^  from 
b'  to  a',  would  be  by  inserting  a  tie  from  i 
to  A',  but  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  girder  forbids.  The  simplest  practical 
means  left  is  to  insert  ties  tending  in  the  d4- 
sired  direction. 

To  return  to  the  efiect  of  the  moving  load 
entering  the  bridge  from  the  left :  when  the 
engine  has  reach^  i',  |  of  a  pand  weight  of 
the  Mtgine  will  rest  at  that  point,  \^  ef 
which  will  be  supported  by  the  tie  A'  b',  and 
^  transmitted  towards  a.  Now,  if  a  tic 
exists  frmn  b'  io  O  tendmg  in  the  direction 
the  weight  is  to  be  transferred,  and  if  ^b 
tie  be  more  direct  than  any  othiHr  inclined 
member,  the  1'^  e  will  inevitably  take  sueb 
route.  All  the  ties  parallel  to  C  1/  will  be 
equally  affeeted  by  the  -^  e. 

The  partial  load  at  b'  =  |e,  is  divided 
into  axle  =  He,  which  is  sustained  by 
the  tie  il'  i*,  and  •rirX|e  =  A<>  sustained 
by  the  tie  C  b'. 

The  horizontal  force  developed  in  the  hori 
Kmtal  tic  b'  &  is  (iXii-A)Xt«  =A« 
and  in  the  tie  C  b'  -^e,  assuming  always 
that  the  long  ties  have  an  inclination  of  46°. 
Then  the  strain  on  the  tie  {Ob')  at  a  cer- 
tain moment  is  a/2  X  A  «•  This  is  a  potUiee 
strain,  and  no  weight  or  inertia  of  the  struc- 
ture can  relieve  it.  The  numerical  results 
of  this  strain  can  be  given  "to  the  smallest 
fraction  "  when  a  numerical  value  for  e  is 
assumed.  It  is  the  maximum  strain.  It 
does  not  bee<Hne  negative  because  the  per- 
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nunent  weight  of  the  bridge  acts  against  it, 
as  assumed  by  oertain  writers. 

The  maxima  of  straius  at  any  time  affect- 
ing the  several  ties  while  the  train  passes  the 
bridge  will  be — 
On  B'  a'  nothing. 

OnCj-vaxiT^xH. 

On  C  d'  V2X(TVe+JX  A«+AO- 
On  B  rf  V^X  ( W^+e+A«+ A«)- 
On  4  «V2X(H^+T^+ A«+*|«). 

On  il  6  jviox(ii»r+w<+iV*+Mc). 

Here  it  is  found  that  the  computation  of 
<he  maximum  strain  in  the  several  ties  is  a 
problem  "  capable  of  the  most  rigid  solu- 
tion," notwithstanding  the  strains  on  con- 
tiguous braces  vary  so  considerably  in  the 
froBS  amount.  When  the  material  of  these 
races  and  of  all  the  other  parts  is  properly 
proportioned  to  meet  the  strains,  the  bridge 
may  be  considered  in  its  normal  condition, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  transmission  of  loads  in 
the  early  lifetime  of  the  bridge  is  concerned. 

We  have  been  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  such  men  as  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  W.  Cubit, 
Geo.  Bennie,  Henry  James,  Robert  Willis, 
and  Lord  Wrottesley,  that  upon  an  iron 
bridge  of  48  feet  span  an  engine  and  tender 
wei|^ing  89  tons,  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  per 
hour,  in  consequence  of  the  bridge  having  a 
static  deflection  of  \  inch,  the  speed  in- 
creased the  deflection  \,  or  to  what  would  be 
due  to  a  weight  of  about  46  tons.  If,  then, 
a  slight  static  deflection  causes  the  moving 
load,  under  a  velocity  that  is  not  unusual, 
"  to  exercise  the  same  pressure  as  if  it  had 
been  increased  by  \,  and  placed  at  rest  upon 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,"  I  do  not  see,  with 
the  Reviewer,  that  "an  inch  more  or  less  is 
a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all  in  the  deflec- 
tion." 

The  maximum  variable  load  carried  by 
the  tie  B'  d'  and   by  the^  strut  B'   V   is 

tinder  this  variable  load  more  or  less  de- 
flection occurs  at  J'.  If,  now,  the  tie  B'  a' 
be  inserted  and  screwed  up  to  the  slightest 
degree  of  initial  tension,  not  so  as  to  increase 
the  pressure  on  the  strut,  when  the  engine 
passes  off  the  bridge,  the  strut  B'  h'  must 
remain  under  the  same  pressure  as  before,  in 
consequence  of  its  reaction  on  the  tie  B'  a'. 

Bringing  the  engine  back  to  d',  the  tie  B' 
i!  is  again  loaded,  and  the  tie  B'  a'  relieved. 
No  change  in  the  deflection  at  5',  nor  differ- 
euee  in  the  pressure  on  the  strut  has  occur- 
red. On  this  principle  the  strains  on  the 
counter  braces  for  the  bridge  at  St.  Louis 


were  computed.  If  it  were  possible  to  con- 
struct  a  bridge  perfectly  level  and  straight, 
so  that  it  would  have  no  static  deflection, 
whether  loaded  or  unloaded,  its  dynamic  de- 
flection, howevw  great  the  speed,  must  be 
very  little. 

In  calculating  the  strains  upon  the  St. 
Louis  bridge,  the  moving  load  was  not  con- 
sidered as  uniformly  distributed,  conse- 
quently the  maximum  strains  on  the  flanges 
do  not  occur  at  the  middle  of  the  span. 
Hence,  28x61685=1.726780  pounds,  is  not 
the  correct  maximum  strain  on  the  top 
flange.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  infer- 
red from  such  a  calculation  that  some  initial 
strain  is  assumed  on  the  counter  braces  when 
the  bridge  is  fully  loaded,  nor  that  the  con- 
dition is  such  as  "  involves  the  provision  of 
greater  strength  in  the  diagonal  struts  and 
ties  than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  use- 
ful duty  they  have  to  perform." 


STEEP  RAILWAY  GRADIENTS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  attention  is 
being  again  directed  to  the  unsatisfactary 
working  of  the  Mont  Cenis  engines  with 
their  horizontal  gripping  wheels  and  atten- 
dant complications,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  the  construction  of  the  Ottoman  rail- 
way, Mr.  T.  R.  Crampton  made  regular  use 
of,  and  worked  by  an  ordinary  contractor's 
engine,  a  tramway  laid  for  a  length  of  800 
yards  to  a  gradient  of  one  in  eleven.  This 
tramway  was  altogether  about  a  mile  long, 
and  for  800  yards  of  this  length  it  rose,  as 
we  have  said,  at  an  inclination  of  one  in 
eleven,  afterwards  descending  for  about  the 
same  distance  with  inclines  of  one  in  fifteen 
and  one  in  twenty.  About  200  yards  of  the 
gradient  of  one  in  eleven  consisted  of  curves 
of  400  feet  radius.  The  tramway  was  em- 
ployed for  the  conveyance  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  main  lines, 
and  during  six  months  about  10,000  tons 
were  carried  over  it.  It  was  worked  by  an 
ordinary  contractor's  locomotive,  built  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Loughborough ;  this  engine 
having  cylinders  eleven  inches  in  diameter 
by  eighteen-inch  stroke,  and  two  pairs  of 
ooupled  wheels  two  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, placed  four  feet  six  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  ccDtre.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
in  working  order  was  ten  tons,  and  it  drew 
behind  it  a  load  of  thirteen  tons  up  the  gra- 
dient of  one  in  eleven.  The  pressure  of  the 
steam  was  from  90  pounds  to  100  pounds  per 
square  inch. 
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On  an  incline  of  one  in  eleven,  the  resist* 
anee  due  to  gravity  would  be  203.64  pounds 
per  ton,  and  taking  the  engine  friotion  at 
eighteen  pounds  per  ton,  and  the  wagon  fric- 
tion at  ten  pounds  per  tOD,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing total  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
the  engine  in  ascending  the  gradient: 

Poandt. 
SMiateDM  da*  *•  gnritr  t  SS  toM  at  MS. W 

lb.  pert«n 4,<83.S 

Engine  friction:  10  tons  at  IS  lb.  per  ton  ..      180 
Wagon  frietioa :  IS  tons  at  10  lb.  per  ton  . .      130 


Total..... 4,903.6 

or,  say,  5,000  pounds.  The  weight  availa- 
ble for  adhesion  was  ten  tons,  or  22,400 
ponnds,  which  would  be  diminished  by  one- 
eleventh  on  an  incline  of  one  in  eleven. 
The  actual  adhesion  weight  available  in  the 
incline  would,  therefore,  be — 

JMOO— ??i^=J0,S«4  lb., 
11 

and  the  adhesion  must,  therefore,  have 
amounted  to  very  nearly  one-fonrth  of  the 
load  on  the  wheels.  An  engine  of  the 
dimensions  above  given  would  develop  a  trac- 
tive force  of — 

2.&  i.i 

for  each  pound  of  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch  on  the  pistons ;  and  to  overcome  the 
tractive    pressure    of   5,000    pounds,   this 

s,ooo 

•ffeotire  pressara  mxut  thw  hare  been =88.6  lb. 

72C 

per  square  inch.  This  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton could,  of  course,  readily  be  maintained 
by  a  boiler  pressure  of  90  pounds  per  square 
inch. — Engineering. 


EOUAN  Mortar. — The  Boman  mortars 
were  essentially  different  from  ours ; 
they  were  composed,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
'  of  pure  lime  mixed  in  large  proportions  with 
fragments  of  bricks  coarsely  pounded.  This 
mortar  formed  the  bottom  and  side  lining  of 
cisterns,  fish-ponds,  aqueducts,  &c.  Proba- 
bly the  introduction  of  the  dry  substances 
was  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  solidfi- 
eation  by  exhausting  the  superabundance  of 
water  from  the  lime.  Thus,  probably,  the 
deeiocation  of  the  moi*tar  was  obtained  and 
its  compactness  and  impermeability  to  water 
secured.  The  lime,  sand,  and  brick  of  these 
mortars  were  those  of  the  country  where  the 
structures  into  whose  composition  they  enter 
now  exist. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PICTCBKS  OF    THE    ECLIPSE — PIRHANENT 

PHOTOaRAFHS. 

From  tbe  "Heehanica'   Magaxtna." 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  last 
August  in  equatorial  Asia,  has  called  special 
attention  to  astronomical  photography,  and 
this  branch  of  the  science  will  doubtless  be 
considerably  improved  before  it  is  brought 
to  bear  next  August  upon  another  total 
eclipse,  visible  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  S  tates.  The  recent  photographic 
operations  of  the  English  expedition  to  India 
proved  a  failure,  because  of  the  want  of  a 
skilled  photographer  upon  the  staff.  The 
plates  were  spoilt,  because  of  the  drying  of 
the  silver  solution  upon  their  surfaces,  and 
they  were  all  under-exposed.  The  first  of 
these  mishaps  may  always  be  avoided,  and 
the  German  expedition  at  Aden  avoided  the 
latter  by  trying  some  experimental  plate 
shortly  before  the  totality,  to  get  some  clue 
beforehand  to  the  decline  in  the  actinism  of 
the  light  produced  by  the  eclipse.  Next 
year,  more  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  by  adopting  the  plan  of 
the  Germans  at  Aden,  of  taking  two  pictures 
of  the  eclipse  upon  one  glass  plate.  This  is 
done  by  a  simple  plan  well  known  to  photo- 
graphers. The  sliding  dark  back,  carrying 
the  plate,  is  lengthened,  so  that  after  one 
picture  is  taken,  and  the  light  out  off,  the 
slide  is  moved  onwards  two  or  three  inches, 
and  another  picture  taken  upon  the  same 
film.  This  plan  saves  half  a  minute,  or 
more,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in 
changing  the  slides. 

The  Lnglish  apparatus  worked  capitally 
during  the  eclipse,  but  even  in  this  the  Ger- 
man expedition  had  one  slight  improvement. 
The  photographic  part  of  their  apparatus 
was  not  directly  fixed  to  the  tube  of  the 
telescope,  lest  the  necessary  motions  of  the 
slides  should  set  up  vibrations,  so  the  con- 
nection was  made  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  which  also  excluded  all  stray 
light.  Inordinary  photographic  operations, 
if  the  operator  desires  to  get  the  maximum 
nnmber  of  negatives  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  he  not  only  furnishes  his  camera  with 
a  long  sliding  back,  but  he  increases  the 
number  of  his  lenses,  to  throw  several 
similar  pictures  upon  different  parts  of  the 
same  sensitive  plate.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  photographing  solar  eclipses 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  mount  two  or  three 
reflectors  or  refractors  at  the  end  of  a  single 
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telescopic  tube,  bo  that,  uy,  three  piotnres 
are  thrown  at  once  upon  the  plate  in  a  ver- 
tical line  one  above  the  other.  Then,  i-y 
shifting  the  plate  as  already  described,  six 
pictures  woold  be  obtained  upon  one  film  ; 
or,  by  a  secoud  motion  of  the  plate,  even  as 
many  as  nine  might  be  imprextied. 

Many  plana  for  increasing  the  permanency 
of  photographic  prints  have  been  under  con- 
sideration at  the  various  societies  during  the 
past  year,  but  the  results,  as  regards  pictures 
upon  albunieniced  paper,  have  been  small. 
The  very  few  photographers  who  are  really 
scientific  men,  turn  out  silver  prints  which  in 
coniparbon  with  the  general  run  of  such 
pictures,  are  stable,  fresh  and  good,  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda  solution,  and  thorough  washing 
of  the  prints  after  fixing,  being  the  best 
guarantees  of  permanency.  After  the  wash- 
ing and  mouuting  of  such  pictures,  rolling 
and  waxing  seems  to  increase  the  stability, 
by  the  production  of  a  print  with  a  hard 
glazed  surface,  soirewhat  protected  by  the 
wax  from  deleterious  impurities  iu  the  air. 
But  no  care  in  silver  printing  upon  albu- 
menized  paper  seems  to  give  security  against 
fading  in  the  long  run,  and  no  photographic 
chemist  of  eminence  would  risk  bis  reputa- 
tion by  the  assertion  that  any  snob  silver 
pictures  are  ae  durable  as  engravings  in 
printing  ink.  Messrs.  Disderi,  Johnson,  and 
others,  have  been  producing  some  vwj  de- 
licate and  beautiful  priutii  upon  wet  collodion, 
which  prints  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
paper.  Little  or  nothing  is  as  yet  practical- 
ly known  about  the  durability  of  these  pic- 
tures, but  theoretically  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  they  will  last  longer  than  the 
common  kind.  At  all  events,  they  are  more 
pleasing  and  engraving-like  in  appearance, 
and  can  be  turned  out  at  the  same  price  as 
their  better-known  rivals. 

Carbon  was  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most 
imperishabla  of  the  inks  in  use  by  the  monks 
of  old,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
permanent  photographic  pictures  at  present 
obtainable  upon  paper  are  those  produced  by 
the  carbon  process.  Mr.  Joseph  Swan  firMt 
produced  these  pictures  upon  a  commercial 
scale,  and  after  working  the  process  up  to  a 
great  state  of  perfection,  he  recently  sold 
his  patent  for  a  high  sum  to  a  London  Com- 
pany, but  there  is  scarcely  a  phhot<^rapher 
in  London  who  will  undertake  to  supply 
carbon  portraits  on  any  terms  whatever.  One 
of  the  best  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  of  permanent  photographic 
pictures  are  transparencies  upon  ooUodioa,  | 


cemented  between  two  sheets  of  glara  with 
Canada  balsam.  The  balsam  in  its  oatmral 
state  will  not  do,  as  the  essential  ml  it  con- 
tains gradually  evaporate*,  an4  at  last  the 
picture  ceases  at  places  to  remain  in  optical 
coutact  with  the  glass.  This  essential  oil 
should  first  l>e  driven  ofi'  by  heat  to  sntsh  an 
extent  that  the  balsam  haniens  as  it  cools, 
and  this  hardened  balsam  should  be  used  in 
cementation  processes.  Even  this,  in  some 
oases,  tend^  to  become  Wittle  with  a^ie, 
whereby  the  plates  have  a  liability  to  split 
asunder  too  easily,  so  that  experiments  are 
desiraUe  to  ascertain  the  best  substance  to 
mix  with  the  baUam  to  increase  its  tough* 
ness. 

This  qneatlon  of  durability  of  photographs 
is  of  far  more  national  interest  than  'm  appa- 
rent at  first  sight.  If  photography  had  beep 
known  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  photographera  of  that  time  took  nothing 
but  fading  pictures,  so  that  that  the  London 
life  of  the  period  was  thereby  pietorially  lost 
to  us  for  ever,  except  in  the  imperfect  wood 
cut  and  flattered  oil  portrait,  what  oensnie 
we  should  BOW  heap  upon  thephotographera 
of  old.  Yet  the  photographers  of  to-day 
stand  a  good  chance  of  falling  into  similar 
disrepute  in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  Month 
by  month  the  physical  features  of  all  our 
cities  are  changing  with  great  rapidity.  Rail- 
ways are  cutting  up  the  old  streets  and  new 
streets  are  being  cut  through  in  all  direc- 
tions. Little  is  thought  of  these  changes 
at  the  time  they  are  made,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  accurate  pictures  of 
our  cities  as  they  used  to  be,  will  begin  to 
grow  in  public  interest. 


THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS 

PiaiBON — BLAST  AND    BLAST  PIPES EB- 

CARBUaiZER. 
From  "  EnglneeriDg." 

In  the  practical  management  of  a  Bes- 
semer steelworks  the  selection  of  pig  iron  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  percentages  of  silicon, 
carbon,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
copper,  must  all  correspond  to  certain  figures 
ascertained  by  experience,  or  must  at  least 
remain  within  certain  very  narrow  limits,  in 
order  to  insure  a  complete  reliability  and 
regularity  of  practice  and  a  high  quality  of 
the  metal  produced.  The  percentage  of 
silicon  should  not  be  below  1  per  cent.,  wid 
not  above  2  per  cent. ;  the  percentage  of 
carbon  should  never  be  below  8  per  cwt., 
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but  ought  to  b«  as  higk  a«  poMiUe.  The 
preaenoe  of  mangsnese  to  a  eertain  extent 
replaoea  that  of  carbon ;  hmt  the  pig  iron 
ohargea  shoald  not  contain  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  because  the  great  affini- 
ty of  manganese  for  oxygen  oaoses  a  very 
violent  aotien  in  the  eonverter,  resembling  a 
series  of  explostoas,  by  which  a  great  quan- 
tity of  metal  is  thrown  out  of  um  vessels. 
Stlieom  is  an  antidote  against  this  violest 
sotion  of  msaganese,  and  a  diarge  «f  turn- 
ganesic  pig  iron,  mixed  with  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  pig  ixm,  containing  about  8  per 
cent.,  or  S.5  per  eent.  of  silieoa,  works  qsiet- 
ly,  and  gives  an  exeellent  product.  In  a 
similar  muiner  it  is  a  very  advantageoMs 
practice  to  mix  pig  iron  which  is  oreroharged 
with  silicon  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
spiegeleisen  in  making  up  the  charge  for  the 
converter.  The  charge  requires  at  least  2 
per  cent,  of  manganese  for  every  per  cent,  of 
silicon  which  it  holds  in  excess  of  the  requi- 
site quantity,  say  1|  per  cent.  When  the 
pig  iron  is  melted  in  an  air  furaaoe  the  per- 
eentages  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese 
are  sensibly  diminished  by  the  ordinary  in- 
fiaenoe  of  the  flame  ;  this  effeot,  to  a  certain 
extent,  depends  upon  the  management  of  the 
melting  fdnuMe,  and  the  attention  of  the 
operator  shwild  be  directed  to  the  prevention 
of  an  excessive  oxidation  in  the  air  furnace. 
"W  hen  a  cupola  is  used  for  melting  the  pig, 
or  when  the  pig  iron  is  run  direct  &om  the 
blast  furnaoe  into  the  converter,  the  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  carlxm,  silicon,  and  man- 
ganese named  above  may  be  sli^tly  reduced. 
The  distinction  which  is  made  between 
combined  and  uncombined  or  graphitic  car- 
bon, when  judging  of  the  applicability  of 
pig  iron  for  die  Bessemer  process,  is  a  pre- 
judice. The  total  percentage  of  carbon, 
both  combined  and  uncombined,  is  the  only 
criterion,  as  far  as  the  applicability  to  the 
Bessemer  process  is  concerned.  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  copper  are  limited  to  the 
extremely  small  percentage  of  0.05  per  cent, 
whenever  a  high  quality  of  metal  is  to  be 
produced.  From  this  it  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  no  pig  iron  which  contains  a 
higher  percentage  of  either  of  those  three 
impurities  oan  be  employed  with  advantage. 
By  mixing  different  kinds  of  pig  iron  in  a 
judicious  manner,  it  b  possible  to  dilute  the 
impurities,  ttai  luring  them  down  to  the  nor- 
mal percentages.  In  making  up  a  charge 
from  three  dmerent  kinds  of  pig  iron,  for 
instance,  one-third  of  the  charge  holding  0.15 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  second  contaminat- 


ed with  phosphorus  to  the  same  extent,  0.15 
per  cent.,  and  the  third  part  of  the  charge 
containing  0.15  per  cent,  coj^er,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mixture  of  liquid  iron  charged  into 
the  converter  comes  within  the  limits  named 
above,  sad  is  perfectly  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  qualities  of  Bessemer 
metal,  although  none  of  the  classes  of  pigs 
from  which  that  charge  was  made  \^  coukl 
have  been  by  itself  employed  for  the  Bes- 
semer proeeas. 

The  pig  iron,  when  selected  and  made  up 
into  a  charge,  should  be  melted  rapidly,  and 
at  the  highest  temperature  which  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  runners  or  channels  through 
which  the  iron  passes  into  the  converter  must 
be  of  large  sectional  area,  and  carefully  dried 
and  heated  previous  to  tapping.  The  con- 
verter must  have  a  full  white  heat  before 
receiving  the  charge,  and  the  liquid  iron 
must  be  run  into  it  as  rapidly  as  is  compati- 
ble with  safety  and  cleanliness.  The  con- 
verter should  never  be  turned  up  before  the 
safety  valve  upon  the  air  vessel  has  com- 
menced to  blow  off,  and  the  blast  is  let  on 
full  before  the  converter  is  brought  into  an 
upright  position.  The  liquid  column  of  iron 
in  the  converter  is  fit>m  12  to  14  in.  deep. 
This  depth  is  not  exceeded  in  the  converters 
of  larger  sizes,  which  have  a  larger  diameter 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  number  of 
tuyeres,  so  as  to  hold  the  greater  quantity  of 
metal  without  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
ferroetatio  column.  The  blast  pressure  in 
the  air  vessel  varies  from  12  to  251b.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  it  is  never  less  than  three 
times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column  vmich  rests  upon  ^e  tuyeres.  This 
shows  that  the  back  pressure  caused  by  the 
liquid  column  bears  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  to  the  total  sum  of  resist- 
ance presented  to  the  passage  of  the  blast 
through  the  Bessemer  apparatus. 

The  resistance  which  the  blast  must  over- 
come in  passing  through  the  converter  is 
made  up,  first,  of  the  friction  and  other 
loss  of  power  in  the  pipes  and  passages  be- 
tween the  air  vessel  and  the  tuyere  box ; 
second,  of  the  friction  and  resistance  caused 
by  the  numerous  and  narrow  holes  of  the 
tuyeres ;  third,  of  the  head  of  liquid  column 
covering  the  tuyeres  and  the  friction  within 
the  liquid  metal ;  and  fourth,  of  the  friction 
and  resistance  caused  by  the  contracted  flue 
or  mouth  of  the  converter.  The  sum  total  of 
these  resbtances  offered  to  the  blast  in  pass- 
ing through  the  vessel  is  measured  by  the 
pressure  gauge,  on  the  platform,  and  it  is 
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obviooa  therefore  that  the  variations  of  pres- 
sure,  as  indicated  by  the  gauge,  do  not  of 
themselves  show  to  which  particular  item  any 
fluotoations  are  due.  The  burning  and  short- 
ening of  the  tuyeres  may  lessen  the  friction, 
or  the  partial  choking  reduce  the  area  of 
passage ;  the  iron  may  become  more  or 
less  fluid ;  the  throat  may  be  partly  filled 
with  slags,  and  thereby  reduced  in  area ;  or 
a  leak  in  the  pipes  may  cause  a  loss  of  air 
pressure :  all  these  and  many  other  oaoses, 
which  by  their  simultaneous  action  interfere 
with  each  other's  individual  effects  upon  the 
pressure  gauge,  make  the  indication  of  that 
instrument  more  or  less  confused  and  difficult 
to  understand.  It  is  preferable  to  look  to 
the  behavior  of  the  converter  instead  of  to 
the  indications  of  the  pressure  gauge  in  con- 
trolling the  blast  pressure  during  the 
charge.  The  speed  of  the  gaseous  cur- 
rent must  be  so  great  that  the  flame  which 
rushes  out  of  the  converter  maintains  a 
clear  and  well  defined  outline  and  a  steady 
position.  If  the  flame  begins  to  waver  or 
oscillate  laterally,  it  is  always  considered  as 
a  sign  of  insufficient  blast  pressure.  An 
excess  of  blast  pressure  is  attended  with 
violent  and  very  voluminous  eruptions  of  slag 
and  metal  from  the  vessel,  and  it  can  be  easily 
remedied  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  blast 
to  escape  from  the  main  pipe.  This  is  pre- 
ferable to  throttling,  because  it  does  not  throw 
any  sudden  back  pressure  upon  the  blowing 
engine,  and  allows  the  latter  to  keep  up  its 
speed  with  uniformity.  An  accident  which 
occasionally  happens  in  blowing  a  Bessemer 
charge  is  the  cracking  of  a  tuyere.  If  this 
takes  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
process  the  vessel  may  be  safely  turned  down, 
and  the  metal  will  remain  fluid  while  a  fresh 
tuyere  is  inserted.  If  the  accident  happens 
during  the  later  stage  of  decarburisation  the 
danger  of  setting  or  solidifying  is  much 
greater,  but  there  is  still  a  possibility  left  to 
to  save  the  charge  by  skilful  management. 
The  vessel  is  turned  down  for  a  second,  and 
this  allows  the  liquid  steel  which  fills  the 
crevices  of  the  cracked  tuyere  to  solidify, 
and  choke  the  escape  passage  or  leak.  The 
vessel  is  then  tight  for  another  minute  or 
half  of  a  minute,  after  which  time  the  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated.     It  is  possible  to  re- 


The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  part  in  the  management  of 
a  Bessemer  charge,  is  the  determination  of 
the  precise  moment  when  the  charge  is  com- 
pleted, and  where  the  vessel  must  be  turned 
down  for  receiving  the  final  dose  of  spiege- 
leisen.  When  the  flame  is  clearly  visible  at 
the  end  of  the  charge,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  a  sudden  change  of  its  color 
and  appearance  after  a  short  practice ;  bat 
some  qualities  of  iron  evolve  such  masses  of 
dense  smoke  of  red,  white,  brown,  or  yellow 
color,  that  the  flame  is  completely  covered, 
and  the  changes  in  it  are  very  difficult  to 
observe.  The  spectroscope,  the  slag-test, 
and  similar  other  contrivances,  are  theo 
brought  into  reqiusition  with  m<H-e  or  leas 
success ;  but  fortunately  these  inconvenient 
kinds  of  iron  form  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  amongst  the  pig  iron  which  is  applicable 
to  the  Bessemer  process.* 

The  purpose  and  intention  of  the  final  Ad- 
dition of  spiegeleisen  is  to  remove  the  sor- 
plus  oxygen  from  the  metal  which  may  have 
remained  in  it  after  ccMnplete  decarburixatioii. 
The  elements  by  which  we  can  remove  oxy- 
gen from  iron  are  carbon,  silicon,  and  man- 
ganese. Of  these  silicon  has  the  important 
advantage  that  it  forms  no  gaseous  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,and  therefore  causes  no  ebul- 
lition in  the  ladle  and  in  the  moulds.  Agaiast 
thb  there  is  the  great  danger  of  overcharging 
the  steel  with  the  silicon,  which  may  be  added 
to  it  in  excess  of  the  precise  quantity  requir- 
ed for  the  removal  of  the  oxygen.  The  cob- 
sequenee  of  such  an  overcharge  would  be 
hardness,  brittleness,  and  want  of  elasticity 
in  the  steel  produced.  Carbon  and  man- 
ganese form  gaseous  combinations  with  oxy- 
gen at  the  high  temperature  existing  in  the 
converter;  the  ebullition  in  the  ladle  ajid 
moulds  is  therefore  not  easily  avoided  when 
these  elements  are  used  for  removing  the 
oxygen,  but  the  surplus  of  carbon  left  gires 


oaoarrenea.  Wa  have  leen  a  fonr  ton  veuel  toraed 
down  i&  minutei  within  five  minnles  of  the  completion 
of  the  blowing,  and  the  charge  taved,  but  of  ooona 
Tory  Mid,  and  Moiling  in  the  tomcI  and  ladle.  W« 
have  lamed  down  nine  times  within  fifteen  minntcs, 
and  saved  the  charge.  If  the  metal  runs  throngh  » 
small  hole,  and  snffloient  (inx  is  taken  to  chill  it  in  the 
hole,  a  eharge  may  be  generally  raved.  Bat  tke 
forcing  np  of  a  wet  bottom  by  the  steam  formed  in  it. 
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the  required  hardness  to  the  steel,  and  any 
surplus  of  manganese  remaining  in  the  steel 
is  comparatively  harmless  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  product.  When  silicon  is  pres- 
est  the  manganese  is  less  liable  to  cause 
ebullition,  since  it  can  form  a  liquid  slag,  or 
silicate  of  manganese.  For  these  reasons 
the  final  addition  to  the  Bessemer  charge 
should  contain  the  three  elements,  carbon, 
silicon,  and  manganese.  There  should  be  a 
surplus  of  manganese  to  allow  for  the  un- 
oertainties  regarding  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
left  in  each  <»iarge ;  there  should  he  no  more 
silicon  than  is  required  to  form  a  slag  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  oxide  of  manganese; 
and  there  should  be  no  more  carbon  titan  is 
needed  fen*  finally  carburiEing  the  charge  of 
steel.  The  natural  spiegeleisen,  as  a  rule,  is 
too  poor  in  manganese,  and  too  rich  in  car- 
bon to  produce  this  effect,  and  when  steel  is 
made  by  its  application  it  b  difficult  to  pro- 
dnoe  a  very  soft  quality.  Mr.  Henderson's 
ferro-manganese,  which  contains  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  manganese  combined  with  5 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  a  small  quantity  of 
silioon,  b  a  substance  of  much  greater  value 
for  the  production  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
soft  steel ;  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
snch  artificial  alloys  affords  a  possiblity  of 
bringing  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ele- 
ments to  almost  any  desired  proportion. 

The  spiegeleisen  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
famace  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  loses  its 
manganese  and  silicon  by  oxidation.  It 
should  run  into  the  converter  with  great 
speed,  so  aa  to  enter  into  the  liquid  charge 
with  a  certain  momentum.  Th'>s  prevents 
its  collecting  npon  the  surface  of  the  decar- 
burixed  iron,  which  has  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  up  the  converter 
a  second  time  after  the  final  addition,  since 
an  immediate  reaction  takes  place,  and  a 
large  white  flame  rushes  out  of  the  converter 
although  the  blast  is  entirely  shut  off.  The 
liquid  steel  is  then  immediately  poured  into 
the  ingot  moulds.  Only  in  the  exceptional 
case,  when  there  in  no  flame  visible  at  the 
converter  mouth  after  the  addition  of  man- 
ganese, the  vessel  must  be  turned  up  a  second 
time,  and  the  blast  passed  through  it  for  a 
few  seconds.  This  is  done  because  the  absence 
of  a  vivid  reaction  indicates  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  blown  long  enough  at  first,  so 
that  there  was  no  surplus  oxygen  left  in  it, 
and  the  additional  time  of  blowing  is  requir- 
ed for  removing  the  surplus  of  deoxidizing 
elements  added  at  the  end  of  the  charge. 


CHEAPER  RAILWAYS  AM)  WORKING. 

The  British  newspapers,  professional  and 
commercial,  are  discussing  this  subject  very 
earnestly.  It  is  important  to  us  in  America, 
however,  that  we  should  not  be  led  astray  by 
names.  The  cheap  and  light  railways  ad- 
vocated by  Englishmen,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  deprived  of  the  best  known  systems  of 
drainage,  ballasting,  rails,  rail  jointing,  roll- 
ing stock  and  power.  Indeed,  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  weight  of  rails,  and  a  great 
economy  is  expected  from  articulating  engines 
and  trains  at  a  considerable  extra  cost. 
British  engineers  propose  to  cheapen  railway 
construction  chiefly  by  avoiding  heavy  earth- 
workt  and  costly  toorks  of  art,  and  by  filling 
the  trains.  It  is  proposed  to  go  over  and 
around  hills  rather  than  through  them.  The 
cost  of  steam  power  on  gradients  and  of  wear 
and  tear  on  curves,  is  less  than  the  interest  on 
the  works  necessary  to  avoid  gradients  and 
curves,  within  reasonable  limits.  The  Ameri- 
can system  may  be  followed  to  advantage,  in 
this  particular. 

But  in  respect  of  stations,  the  American 
system  is  equally  wrong — in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Our  traveling  public  is  incommoded, 
disgusted  and  led  to  avoid  railways  rather 
than  accommodated  and  encouraged  to  travel 
by  them.  A  railway  station  need  not  be  a 
palace,  but  Paddington  stations  at  West  Phil- 
adelphia, Albany  and  Baltimore,  for  instance, 
and  a  St.  Pancras  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
York,  with  overhead  or  underground  down- 
town branches,  would  pay  better  than  the 
cramped  disagreeable  and  unsafe  sheds  that 
now  incommode  the  great  traffic  of  these 
localities.  In  the  matter  of  carrying  tons 
of  non-paying  load  to  pounds  of  paying  load, 
the  English  system  of  compartments,  and 
guards  paid  to  keep  them  empty,*  is  aa 
bad  as  possible.  Now  that  our  own  system 
of  one  fare  and  one  class  thoughout  is  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  sleeping  berths, 
sitting-rooms  and  other  accommodations 
specially  (and  roundly]  paid  for,  it  may  well 
be  studied  abroad.  The  transportation  of 
non-paying  load  however,  b  a  very  serious 
evil  everywhere ;  there  is  no  really  good 
practice  to  copy,  and  the  whole  department 
requires  reorganizing  on  a  radically  new  plan. 
The  following  considerations  on  this  subject 


*  Snglish  expreu  trains  are  rery  heary,  r«tj  fact, 
and  very  frequent,  and  they  are  rarely  well  filled. 
A  few  shillings  to  the  guards  and  porters  will  purchai* 
aooommodations  that  oost  the  railway  eompany  manj 
Umei  that  amount. 
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are  eompUed  from  variou  nuaibers  of 
"Engineering"  and  from  the  "Bailvay 
News" : 

Railway  transport  in  itself  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable  business,  yielding  from  60  to  60  per 
cent,  of  gross  receipts  in  the  shap«  of  pro- 
fits. These  handsome  profits  have,  however, 
been  rarely  if  ever  realized  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  invested  in  the  undertak- 
ings, for  previous  to  the  distribution  taking 
place  a  host  of  parasites  have  to  be  provided 
for.  The  seven  lean  kine  which  eat  np  bo  large 
a  share  of  the  profits  of  railways  are :  Unne- 
cessary expenditure  in  preliminary  and  parlia- 
mentary proceedings;  excessive  payments  for 
land;  excessive  cost  of  construction;  unremn- 
nerative  expenditure  upon  branches  ;  dupli- 
cate lines  and  improvements  upon  original 
line  by  short  outs  and  otherwise ;  cost  of  fi- 
nancing and  jobbery  connected  with  formation 
of  company,  issues  of  seouritie8,and  construc- 
tion contracts;  and  accumulations  againvt 
capital  account  of  dividends  paid,  but  not 
fairly  earned.  By  way  of  illustration  in  a 
line  now  being  constructed  by  the  Midland 
Company,  running  parallel  with  a  line  be- 
longing to  the  Great  Western,  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  formation  or  the 
nature  of  the  work  ;  but  the  same  length  of 
line  which  cost  the  Great  Western  Company 
one  million  is  now  being  constructed  by  con- 
tractors for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
or  just  one  fifth !  In  the  case  of  the  Brigh- 
ton Company,  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion specified  twelve  branches  which  did  not 
pay  working  expenses,  much  less  any  return 
for  interest  on  capital. 

The  interests  of  a  small  oommunitT  of 
shareholders  and  bondholders,  who  nave 
wasted  their  money  in  a  railway  are  not  to 
be  considered  against  those  of  many  millions 
of  people  who  are  made  to  pay  for  the 
waste.  Were  every  corn-mill  and  every 
bakery  in  the  kingdom  built  of  such  costly 
materials,  and  of  such  needless  dimensions 
and  such  elaborate  architecture,  as  to  have 
cost  twice  what  it  ought,  this  would  be  no 
excuse  to  the  public  for  demanding  of  them 
twice  the  present  price  of  bread.  For  all 
the  great  necessaries  of  life — ^food,  drink, 
clothing,  firing,  lighting,  the  means  of  trans- 
port, etc.,  the  necessary  cost  of  which  is 
known — the  public  will  demand  and  ultim- 
ately enforce  the  supply  at  that  cost,  includ- 
ing a  fair  profit  npon  only  ^e  vecmtary 
capital  employed. 

It  has  been  too  long  the  habit  to  regard 
the  mere  cost  of  traction  as  the  diief  ele- 


ment of  railway  expenditure,  whereas  the 
great  item  of  expense  is  interest  npoa 
capital — not  of  course  that  interest  or  divi« 
dend  is  always  paid,  although  it  is  not  the 
less  chargeable  in  default  of  payment.  To 
pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost  of  the 
present  lines  requires  a  charge  in  the  waj 
of  fares  and  freights  at  least  twice  greater 
than  the  present  total  working  expenses. 
Of  the  latter,  locomotive  power,  repairs  and 
renewals  of  rolling  stock,  and  maintenance 
of  way,  which  alone  are  influenced  br 
gradients  and  curves,  do  sot  form  much 
more  than  one-half,  the  remainder  going  ui 
management,  train  and  station  service,  rates, 
taxes.  Government  duty,  etc.  In  other 
words,  nearly  or  quite  three-fourths  of  what 
the  public  now  pay  to  the  railways  is  absorb- 
ed in  expenses  and  in  payments  upon  capital 
not  in  themselves  influenced  by  the  steep- 
ness of  gradients  or  the  sharpness  of  cnrves. 
Again,  taking  the  expenses  which  are  so  in- 
fluenced, it  is  certain  that  very  e<msiderably 
steeper  gradients  and  shorter  cnrves  may  be 
introduced,  here  and  there,  to  save  costly 
works,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive power  and  the  outlay  for  wear  and 
tear  by  more  than  a  very  moderate  percent- 
age. If  this  increase  did  not,  as  it  hardlj 
would,  exceed  five  per  cent.,  and  the  new 
line  cost  but  half  as  much  per  mile  as  the 
old,  then  for  every  pound  now  paid  by  the 
passenger,  very  nearly  fire  shillings  would 
be  saved  to  him  while  paying  the  same  rate 
per  cent,  of  profit  upon  the  railway  capital 
as  now.  If,  by  the  outlay  of  £1,000,  « 
clear  saving  of  £50  can  be  effeeted  yearly 
in  working  expenses,  the  outlay  is  justifia- 
ble, but  if  £100,000  are  spent  to  obtaia 
theoretically  favorable  gradients  or  curves 
which  do  not  really  save  £1,000  yearly  in 
working  expenses  the  outlay  is  a  wastefnl 
one.  If  this  extra  outlay  be  made  upon  a 
single  mile  of  line,  as  upon  a  costly  viaduct, 
or  a  tunnel,  the  interest  upon  it  at  five  per 
cent,  is  1,200,000  pence  per  annum,  equal 
to  £13  148.  per  day,  and  equal  to  nearly  7b. 
per  train  for  each  of  forty  trains  running 
daily  over  that  mile  for  865  days  in  the 
year.  Taking  the  number  of  trains  at  a 
more  reasonable  figure,  say,  twenty  daily  in 
both  directions,  it  is  evident  enou^  that  the 
cost  of  working  a  comparatively  steep  in- 
cline half  a  mile  long,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  avoid  the  necesssity  for  a  costly  tunnel 
or  viaduct,  could  be  nothing  like  148.  per 
train  above  and  beyond  the  necessary  cost  of 
woricing  a  level. 
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SEWAGE 

OtD  AND  NEW    SYSTEMS — REQITIREUKNTS, 
CAPACITY    AND    VENTILATION    OF    BKW- 

KRS APPLICATION     OV      8EWA0I     TO 

AORICULTUBE— PURiriOATIOM  OF  SIW* 
AQE. 

Oampiled  from  M.  Mills'i  Mooont  of  tha  Parif  Saw- 
age,  Chief  Bngineer  Harmanj'a  report  on  Meiapbi* 
Water  Worki.  "The  Engineer,"  "The  Builder," 
Tb«  report  of  Meun.  BalamMi  aitd  Baial^ta  od 
tha  QIaafow  Sewage,  it. 

Tbe  complete  removal  of  sewage,  not  only 
from  towns,  but  from  the  waters  and  eren 
from  the  vicinity  of  large  towas,  is  oae  of 
the  moat  vital  and  urgent  qnestions  of  the 
day.  The  health  of  milliODii  and  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  hnmau  beings  depends  upon 
it.  In  the  cM^t  towns  of  Europe,  it  is  per> 
liaps  the  foremost  engineering  as  well  as 
sanitary  problem.  In  the  larger  Ami-rioan 
towns,  especially  those  that  are  not  traversed 
«r  surrounded  by  great  volumes  of  natural 
tides  or  currents  to  dissipate  and  dilute  the 
sewage,  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  it  by 
artificial  means  is  felt  and  acknowledged. 
But  unlike  the  greater  number  of  works  for 
the  public  protection,  such  as  fbrtifications, 
docks,  fire  departments,  &o.,  which  return 
&o  revenue,  sewage  works  properly  eon- 
vtruoted,  vn mmmfrcial  and manufarturing 
inveMmenls,  as  much  so  as  the  importation 
of  guano  or  tbepreparation  of  the  Charleston 
phosphates.  Besides  being  indispensabli-  to 
the  healthfulness  of  all  towns,  and  even  the 
babitableness  of  some,  sewage  works  may  be 
made  to  pay  directly,  in  the  wonderfully  in- 
ereased  productiveness  of  lands  to  which  the 
refuse  matter  is  applied.  Even  in  cities 
like  New  York,  this  view  of  the  case  cannot 
long  be  ignored.  Although  New  York  is 
rarronndea  by  a  volume  of  water  that  dilutes 
and  appears  to  dbpose  of  its  sewage,  great 
1>anks  of  this  material  are  already  found  in 
all  its  slips  and  beneath  its  waters— foul 
banks  that  are  even  now  reservoirs  of  dis- 
tase,  and  will  one  day  spread  pestileuoe 
along  its  shores,  instead  of  direetly  contribu- 
ting to  its  health  and  wealth,  by  cheapening 
and  so  bettering  the  food  of  its  people. 

Anoibnt  St>>t>1(8. — In  ancient  Rome  the 
cloai'a  tnaanma  carried  the  whole  refuse 
liquids  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber,  as  was  the 
ease  with  the  Thames  not  long  since.  The 
Arabs  introduced  irrigation  into  Europe,  and 
the  practice  spread  gradually  along  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
Moqoest,  the  plain  of  Yalenee  was  watered 


by  seven  branches  of  the  Xucar,  and  in  the 
town  the  sewage  of  the  houses  was  conveyed 
through  earthen  pipes,  or  brick  conduits, 
into  open  sewers.  As  the  population  in- 
creased infection  became  serious,  and  the 
conqueror,  Don  Jayne  d'Aragen,  ordered 
that  the  waters  of  a  canal  called  the  Cnatt 
should  be  made  to  run  into  the  sewers  for 
two  hours  in  every  twenty-four,  to  carry  etf 
the  iith.  Near  the  walk  of  the  town  the 
iakabitante  drew  oat  the  mud,  and,  after 
dryiug  it  in  the  sun,  used  it  as  manure, 
while  those  who  lived  farther  down  dammed 
the  stream,  and  forced  the  water  to  pass  into 
ditches  in  their  own  fields.  The  result  was 
that  the  portion  of  the  Huerta  do  Yalenee 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  oanal  became  a  pet> 
feet  marvel  of  fmitfulness,  and  remains  so 
to  the  present  day.  In  Milan,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  sewage  of  the  town,  and  the  refuse 
of  Uie  woolen  works,  were  received  in  open 
sewen,  which  surrounded  the  town,  and  the 
contents  were  carried  to  the  river  Po  by 
means  of  an  old  bed  called  theYettabia,  whiea 
traversed  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Clair- 
vauz,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Citeau. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  Saint  Bernard 
himself  who  conceived  the  idea  of  feeding 
the  abbey  lands  with  the  foul  waters  of  this 
stream,  and  that  the  result  of  his  experiment 
was  marvellous.  In  the  fifteenth  oentury 
Francois  Sffonia  out  the  canal  of  the  Morte> 
Sana,  and  appropriated  the  water  of  thu 
Adda  for  the  cleaning  of  the  sewers  of 
Milan.  The  irrigation  was  then  extended 
over  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres ; 
and  this,  with  the  great  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lombardy,  created  the  tnarcite»-~- 
meadows  which  yielded  in  some  oases  as 
many  as  eight  erops  in  the  year,  supported 
more  than  three  milch  cows  cm  every  hectare 
(two-and-a-half  acres),  and  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  manufacture  of  Parmesan  cheese. 

Modern  Htstsmb.-^-Ib  London  and  some 
other  cities,  the  sewers  were  orieinally  in> 
tended  to  carry  off  rain  water  OB^.  Up  to 
the  year  1815  it  was  penal  to  disoharge  sew< 
age  or  other  offensive  matter  into  the  sewen ; 
cess-pools  were  regarded  as  tha  pt^t  re« 
oeptaoles  for  house  drainage.  But  as  the 
population  increased,  the  subsoil  became 
thickly  studded  with  cess-pools,  improved 
household  appliances  were  introduced,  over- 
flow drains  tram  the  cess-pools  to  the  sewers 
were  constructed  j  thus  the  sewers  became 
polluted,  and  covered  bilck  channels  were 
neoessarily  substituted  for  existing  ope* 
atreami.    In  the  year  1847  (ke  flnt  »«t ' 
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obtained,  m&king  it  compulsory  to  drain 
houses  into  severs.  The  present  English 
solution  of  the  problem,  as  developed  in  their 
general  systems  of  town  drainage,  has  been 
to  construct  underground,  generally  along 
the  center  lines  of  streets  and  alleys  trav- 
ersing the  districts  to  be  relieved,  coodnits 
of  masonry;  or  to  lay  stone-ware  pipes. 
Into  these  all  house  and  factory  refuse, 
and  all  oast-off  matter  which  can  be  floated, 
are  conducted  by  means  of  branch  drains  and 
street  gulleys,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  ample 
public  water  supply  and  occasional  rainfalls, 
through  these  conduits  into  natural  water- 
courses, to  be  diluted  so  far  as  to  be  inoffen- 
sive. This  manner  of  disposing  of  city  sew- 
age is  called  the  water-carriage  system.  It 
is,  with  some  exceptions,  the  general  prac- 
tice in  England;  and,  so  far  as  sewage 
works  have  been  designed  and  construcied 
in  the  United  States,  the  universal  practice. 

In  cases  where  there  is  insufficient  fiall 
from  the  street  sewers  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit, pumping  is  largely  resorted  to ;  the 
whole  of  the  vast  low  level  drainage  of  Lon- 
don, amounting  to  more  than  88  square 
miles,  is  thus  disposed  of.  The  cities  of 
Liverpool,  of  Leamington,  the  proposed  im- 
mense drainage  of  Glasgow,  besides  numer- 
ous great  cities  on  the  continent,  like  Ber- 
lin and  Hamburgh,  have  works  conceived 
and  executed  with  the  same  view.  Similar 
works  are  proposed  for  some  of  the  American 
cities ;  Troy  among  others. 

The  mixing  of  fecal  luAtter  with  water, 
and  disposing  of  it  through  the  sewers, 
finds,  however,  little  favor  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  obliged  to  encounter  much 
opposition  from  some  of  the  ablest  scientists 
and  engineers  in  England.  It  is  condemned 
on  account  of  polluting  the  natural  water- 
courses and  depriving  agriculture  of  a  valu- 
able fertiliser.  The  tides  of  the  ooean.even, 
are  proved  inadequate  to  remove  the  sewage 
oast  into  it.  The  expectations  respecting 
the  transporting  action  of  the  tide  have 
proved  eompletety  delusive,  as  the  blackened 
tinrAfihnrAfi   of  Eritk    and   Greenhithe.    and 


derful  assimilating  action  of  plants.     To 
avoid  the  nuisance  and  the  waste  of  throwing 
the  sewage  into  streams  or  the  sea,  the  fer- 
tilizing matter  must  either  be  kept  out  of 
the  sewers  altogether,  and  a  different  system 
of  collecting  and  transporting  it  devised,  or 
else  it  must  be  collected  at  the  outflow  point 
of  the  system.     It  may  in  either  ease  be 
deodorized,  should  that  process  prove  suc- 
cessful.    The  main  drainage  of  London  is 
intended  to  float  or  propel  by  running  water, 
all  the  sewage  of  the  town,  to  a  point  fax 
below  the  town,  where  the  fertilizing  matter 
will  be  collected  in  solid  form.     The  Paris 
system  is  the  same,  and  has  been  frequently 
described.     During  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
complete  system  of  drainage,  terminatir  g  in 
a  main  sewer  with  a  flow  of  from  three  feet  to 
six  feet  per  second  has  been  attained,  and  th« 
authorities  have  finally  determined  that  the 
Seine  should  be  cleared  of  the  pollutions  of 
the  town.     In  Paris,  however,  the  use  of 
oess-pools  continues  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  foul  matter  of  the  houses  is  not  in  all 
cases  passed  into  the  sewers.     But  the  oess* 
pools  are  properly  cared  for   and  cleaned. 
But  this   is   an   expensive   process.     Over 
2,000  tons  per  night  are  removed  from  pri> 
vate   houses.     Steam   pumps   convey   over 
590,000   tons   per   year   to   the   basins   at 
Bondy,  six  miles  from  Paris,  and   50,000 
tons  of  half-solid  matter  which  the  pumps 
will  not  act  upon,  is  removed  in  casks.     At 
Bondy  the  night-soil  is  transformed  into  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  into  poudrette,  whi^ 
is  the  solid  deposit  left  in  the  basins,  dried 
and  sifted.     But  this  method  of  preparation 
is  very  rude,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
useful  matter  are  said  to  be  lost. 

In  many  American  towns,  however,  the 
only  system  that  can  be  afforded  at  present, 
is  simply  to  get  the  sewage  out  of  the  town, 
by  the  comparatively  inexpensive  method 
of  water  carriage  in  the  sewers.  In  the 
Memphis  region,  for  instance,  where  this  sub- 
ject has  come  up  for  settlement,  the  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  too  cheap,  abundant, 
and  lertile.  and  the  seona  of  airricnlture  ton 
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on  the  topography,  area,  natural  Btreams  of 
ranoing  water,  rainfall,  and  population  which 
obtain  in  different  districts  or  cities.  The 
best  existing  systems  of  artificial  drainage 
give  evidence  of  having  arrived  at  whatever 
degree  of  perfection  thej  now  possess  bj 
passing  successively  through  the  stages  of 
improvement,  and  at  least  partial  superse- 
dure  of  the  originally  existing  natural  drain- 
age. In  some  of  the  most  densely  populated 
eities  the  only  traces  of  a  foruier  natural 
drainage  are  the  lines  of  the  main  outfalls, 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  coincide 
with  the  natural  lines  of  rain-water  onttalls. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of 
til  systems  of  artificial  drainage  is  inevita- 
bly in  the  direction  of  the  total  nupeniedure 
of  the  natural  drainage. 

The  first  question  to  be  solved  is  the  size 
of  the  sewers ;  to  determine  which,  three  ele- 
ments are  indispensable;  the  areas  to  be 
drained,  the  inclination  of  the  sewers,  and 
the  maximum  quantity  of  sewage  and  rain- 
water discharged  in  a  given  time  from  said 
areas.  The  first  two  of  these  elements  only 
are  known ;  the  latter  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  is  composed,  in  cities  enjoying 
a  public  water  supply,  in  connection  with  a 
general  use  of  modern  house  conveniences, 
of  the  refuxe  water  holding  the  solid  matter 
in  suspension,  and  the  rain/all  dixcharge. 
The  refuse  water  is  found,  in  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  to  vary  but  inappreciably  from 
■the  water  supply  in  bulk ;  one-half  of  which, 
according  to  observations  on  the  London 
sewers,  finds  its  way  to  the  sewers  in  six 
hours,  and  the  other  half  in  the  eighteen  re- 
inaining  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Then, 
taking  the  water  supply  at  60  gallons  or 
8.0214  cubic  feet  per  24  hours  per  capita,  and 
the  resulting  sewage  as  the  same  in  bulk, 
one-half  of  which  being  discharged  in  six 
hours,  and  rating  the  ultimate  population  at 
seventy-eight  persons  to  the  acre,  equivalent 
to  fifty  thousand  per  square  mile,  there  will 
result  0.0144  cubic  feet  as  the  sewage  per  acre 
per  second  (equivalent  to  a  rainfall  0,0143  in. 
in  depth  per  hour),  rated  according  to  popu- 
lation and  water  supply.  The  rainfall  dis- 
charge depends  upon  the  depth  of  rain  falling 
in  a  given  time,  and  the  condition  of  the 
surface  upon  which  it  falls,  whether  dry,  wet, 
frozen,  paved,  built  over,  or  cultivated ;  mod- 
ified by  the  declivity  of  the  slopes  along 
which  the  discharge  takes  place,  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette's  paper  on  tne  London  Main  Drainage, 
says :  From  careful  observations  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  falling  on  the  metropolis,  within 


short  periods  of  time,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  there  are  about  155  days  per  annum 
upon  which  rain  falls ;  of  these  there  are  only 
about  25  upon  which  the  quantity  amounts 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  depth  in  24  hours,  or  the 
0.01  part  of  an  inch  per  hour  if  spread  over 
an  entire  day.  Of  such  rain-falls  a  large 
portion  is  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  either 
does  not  pass  through  the  sewers,  or  does 
not  reach  them  until  long  after  the  rain  has 
ceased.  In  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bidder, 
Hawksley  and  Bazalgette,  in  1858,  on  the 
subject,  it  is  stated  that  continuous  observa- 
tions,  show  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
flowed  off  bv  the  sewers  was,  in  all,  cases, 
much  less  than  the  quantity  which  fell  on 
the  ground ;  and  although  the  variations  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  are  far  too  great  to 
allow  any  philosophical  proportions  to  be 
established  between  the  rainfall  and  the 
sewer-flow,  yet  they  feel  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, as  a  rule  of  averages,  that  ^  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  will  not  contribute  more  than 
^  of  an  inch  to  the  sewers,  nor  a  fall  of  0.4 
of  an  inch  more  than  \  of  an  inch.  Indeed, 
they  have  observed  rainfalls  of  very  sensible 
amounts  failing  to  contribute  any  distinguish 
able  quantity  to  the  sewers.  But  there  are 
in  almost  every  year  exceptional  cases  of 
heavy  and  violent  rain-storms,  and  these  have 
measured  one  inch  and  sometimes  even  two 
inches  in  an  hour. 

As  to  the  size  of  sewers,  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent,  experience  has  demon- 
strated  that  improper  substances  admitted 
into  sewers  will  obstruct  them,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  dimensions,  and  must  be 
removed  by  manual  labor.  To  effecttially 
meet  this  evil,  the  earlier  practice  was  to 
make  all  the  sewers  large  enough  to  conven- 
iently admit  men,  to  pass  through  them  and 
remove  matter  which  should  never  have 
found  its  way  into  them.  Sewers  constructed 
upon  this  plan  are  costly  to  build  and  keep 
clean ;  they  induce  the  admission  of  refuse 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  water,  but  which 
could  generally  be  carted  away  much  more 
economically  from  the  surface  at  the  points 
of  accumulation  than  by  being  first  unwisely 
forced  into  sewers,  thence  exhumed  by  the 
tedious  and  life-destructive  labor  of  the  sewer- 
scavenger,  and  then  carted  away ;  calling  into 
recjuisition  a  "  description  of  labor  which  it 
is  improper  for  human  beings  to  perform,  and 
which  ought  to  be  forbidden,  as  being  false  in 
principle,  and  belonging  to  a  low  state  of  art, 
and  as  being  ignorant  or  interested  excuses 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  trouble  and  expen^ 
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of  practicable  and  efficient  substitutes."  As 
sanitary  measures,  large  sewers  are  very 
objectionable.  The  constant  accumulation 
of  foul  matter  during  the  dry  season  of  each 
year,  when  the  flow  of  sewage  does  not  keep 
the  main  sewers  clean,  would  convert  them 
into  elongated  cess-pools,  and  thus  originate 
or  aid  in  prolonging  epidemics  to  a  rearful 
extent.  To  keep  sewers  of  this  magnitude 
clean,  by  flashing  them  with  water  from  the 
public  water  supply,  would  involve  an  expense 
for  elevating  water  for  this  purpose  alone, 
which  at  present  cannot  be  estimated ;  except 
in  very  flat  districts,  it  appears  preferable  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  excessive  rainfalls, 
by  natural  drainaee,  or  by  surface  drainage, 
and  to  provide  only  for  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity in  the  underground  system.  The  main 
sewers  of  the  Memphis  works  are  designed, 
when  running  full,  to  discharge  three  times 
the  maximum  quantity  of  sewage  indepen- 
dent of  rain-water,  or  three  times  0.0144 
eubic  feet  per  acre  per  second,  as  heretofore 
determined ;  i.  e.,  the  sewers  are  made  suffi- 
ciently large  to  carry  into  the  river  sewage 
equal  in  volume  to  a  discharge  of  one  inch  of 
rain  in  24  hours.  The  minimum  inclination  of 
the  main  sewers  is  to  be  3.168  feet  per  mile, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  three-feet  sewer,  when 
tunning  half  full,  will  produce  a  velocity  of 
current  equal  to  2.6  feet  per  second,  or  1.4 
miles  per  hour,  calculated  by  Prony's  for- 
mula. The  actual  velocity,  however,  in  a 
sewer  of  this  size  and  inclinatioa,  when  half 
filled,  is  greater  from  the  fact  that  at  every 
junction  with  its  branches  (provided  the 
junctions  are  properly  made)  the  volume  of 
sewage  flowing  in  the  main  sewer  receives  an 
increment  of  velocity  arising  from  the  greater 
inclination  of  the  branch  sewers. 

In  all  main  sewers,  however,  there  will  be 
accumulations  of  solid  matter,  and  to  provide 
for  its  deoent  and  eoonomioal  removal,  catch 
basins  are,  ia  the  best  praotioe,  built  under 
the  line  of  the  curb-stones,  at  the  street 
corners  where  the  sarfaoe  water  from  the 
gutters  flows  into  the  sewers.  They  have 
trapped  connections  with  the  sewers,  and 
movable  east  iron  covers.  At  the  junctions 
of  the  catch-basin  discharges  with  the  branch 
sewers,  and  at  all  changes  in  the  alignments 
bf  sewers  there  are  also  man-holes,  located  in 
the  center  of  the  streets,  and  fitted  with  per- 
fiirated  covers,  to  facilitate  inspection  and  the 
removal  of  deposits,  also  to  ventilate  the 
Bewers.  It  is  also  well  to  place  intermediate 
manholes,  every  100  feet,  to  determine  the 
lomtion  of  deposits.    These  may  be  covered 


by  the  pavement,  to  save  eost,  as  they  need 
not  ofi^  be  uncovered. 

Ventilation  of  Sewkrb. — Gas  evolved 
by  decomposing  organic  matter  in  sewers,  is 
always  dangerous  to  health.  In  small  quanti- 
ties it  poisons  the  Mood  and  produces  typhoid 
and  those  other  diseases  commonly  termed 
zyitiotic.  In  a  perfectly  undiluted  state  the 
gas  would  cause  instant  death.  In  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Sewage  of  Towns,  Dr.  B.  A.  Smith  states 
that  sewago  is  oxidised  even  before  it  leaves 
the  town,  and  that  jpoisonous  gases,  are 
evolved  in  large  quantities.  Whenever  the 
temperature  rises  to  about  54°,  which  is 
the  usual  temperature  of  sewers,  oxidati(» 
is  intensely  rapid.  The  gases  are  generally 
as  follows : 

OkrboBio*«ld M-0 

Mitrogao ••  S.C 

Salphar«tte4  hydrogen 2.0 

Oarbool«  oxide,  fajdrogea,  sad  ear- 

baraltad  hydrogen • 0.4 

100.0 

The  motion  of  the  liquids  constantly  ex- 
poses  fresh  matter  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
and  the  solid  matter  deposited  in  the  sewers 
or  adhering  to  the  sides,  being  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition,  the  exhalations  are  of 
the  most  deadly  character. 

What  becomes  of  these  gases?  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  being  heavier  than  air,  finds  its  way  to 
the  outfall  and  is  dissipated  in  the  air;  this* 
is  clearly  an  error ;  the  law  of  gaseous  diflfo* 
sion  militates  against  this  theory.  The 
constantly  accumulating  gas  is  soon  rendered 
highly  concentrated  by  the  temperature  in 
the  sewers,  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  this 
exceeds  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  traps  it  escapes.  The  bubbling  noise 
sot  uncommonly  heard  in  closets  and  sink  traps 
is  caused  by  gas  escaping  in  this  way ;  more* 
over,  sewer  gases  are  extremely  soluble; 
water  readily  absorbs  more  than  its  own  vol* 
ume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  consequently  the 
water  in  the  traps  rapidly  become  highly 
charged  with  sewer  emanations,  which  cause 
it  to  putrefy  and  evolve  most  dangerous 
gases  into  the  apartment. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  grates  open* 
ing  into  the  streets — the  delivery  of  these 
gases  into  the  very  midst  of  the  street  throngs 
and  into  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses,  is 
hardly  a  remedy  of  the  evil.  To  disinfect 
sewer  gases  before  they  can  reach  the  street, 
vegetable  charcoal  spread  lightly  on  a  per- 
forated  tray  or  basket  has  been  &ced  in  oon* 
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nection  with  the  man-holes.  When  dry  it 
effectually  purifies  the  gases,  but  as  it  ab- 
sorbs water  rapidly  it  requires  to  be  renewed 
frequently.  The  steam  and  damp  vapors 
from  the  sewers  will  in  short  time  render  it 
useless.  Elaborate  and  expensive  ventila- 
ting chambers  have  been  erected  on  this 
plan  in  West  Ham  and  some  other  places. 
The  process  is  theoretically  correct,  but  its 
practical  value  is  very  doubtful,  for  the 
reasons  stated.  It  has  been  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  sewers  with  fifictory  or  other  chim- 
neys, so  that  the  gases  may  be  discharged 
into  the  air  at  a  great  elevation.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  method  may  be 
made  successful.  The  expense  of  building 
xpecial  chimneys  and  keeping  up  a  furnace 
wovld  be  too  great  to  be  entertained,  unless ' 
ail  other  reasonable  schemes  result  in  fail- 
wre ;  but  if  a  factory  ohimney  exists  near  the 
«nmmit  of  a  sewer,  a  connection  can  be  made 
with  vei^  little  expense.  A  small  central 
«hi]nDey  would  be  useful  only  for  a  short 
rasge;  the  air  would  be  drawn  with  great 
force  into  the  sewer,  through  the  traps  in  the 
neighborhood ;  while  the  sewers  at  a  distance 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Kain-water  spouts  have  been  used  in  some 
instances ;  but  the  objections  to  this  system 
are  numerous.  Durhig  heavy  storms,  when 
the  sewers  are  being  rapidly  filled  with  water 
and  when  some  outkt  is  specially  required,  the 
spouts  are  required  for  their  legitimate  func- 
tion, besides  which,  leaves  and  birds'  nests 
Manse  frequent  obstruction.  The  gases  would, 
nuKreover,  be  disdiarged  into  the  immediate 
aetfhborhood  of  bedroom-windows. 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  has  recently 
incurred  great  expense  ia  the  endeavor  to 
edve  this  important  problem.  Over  1,000 
iron  shafts,  about  eight  in.  in  diameter,  with 
revolving  tops,  have  bc«i  fixed  in  comers  or 
recesses.  These  shafts  are  joined  to  the  sew- 
ers in  conv^ient  plaoes,  and  are  also  car- 
ried far  above  any  windows.  A  great  re- 
daction in  the  rate  of  mortality  has  followed 
their  adoption. 

Amplicatiok  of  Sewaoe  to  Agrictl- 
TVB«. — The  following  are  recent  fiicts  re- 
garding the  experiments  on  the  application 
©f  sewage  to  agriculture,  at  Paris.  Two 
tnethods,  which  may  be  called  the  agricul- 
(vral  and  the  chemical,  were  to  be  tried  sim- 
ttltaoeously.  A  laboratory  was  also  fitted 
np  for  the  daily  analysis  of  the  sewage  water. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  great  sewer  at  Asni- 
eres,  a  oentrifngal  pump  capable  of  raising  500 
tons  of  liquid  per  day,  was  erected  and  a  plot 
Vol.  I.— No.  8—18. 


of  ground,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  was 
laid  out.  The  sewage  water,  merely  passes 
along  the  small  channels  which  bound  the 
beds,  in  which  various  kinds  of  plants  are 
cultivated,  but  especially  roots;  the  water 
filters  through  the  soil,  feeds  the  plants  and 
leaves  in  the  channels  a  valuable  deposit, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  which 
applied  to  bare  land  in  winter  produces  the 
same  effect  as  good  manure,  and  prepares  the 
soil  for  spring  crops.  No  other  kind  of 
manure  is  ever  used  at  the  CKchy  establish- 
ment. The  products  are  of  excellent  quality. 
From  November,  1867,  to  Julv,  1868,  26,- 
000  tons  of  sewage  water  have  been  applied 
to  the  soil  there ;  the  water  is  therefore  puri- 
fied naturally,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires 
a  commercial  value  which  is  estimated  St 
about  one  halfpenny  per  ton. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Batcman  and  Bazal- 
gette  on  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  says :  The 
application  of  sewage  to  land  has  not  only 
resulted  in  an  amazing  increase  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness, but,  where  the  application  is 
properly  conducted  and  the  ground  suitable 
in  character,  the  sewage  is  deprived  of  all  ob- 
jectionable smell  and  appearance,  and  may 
then  be  safily  permitted  to  flow  into  such  a 
river  as  the  Clyde  or  into  the  sea  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  Probably  the  most  nota- 
ble instance  of  the  successfal  agricultural 
application  of  the  sewage  in  this  way,  is  over 
the  Craigentinny  meadows  near  Edinburgh, 
where  the  land  has  been  made  to  produce  40l, 
50  and  60  tons  of  grass  per  acre,  per  annum, 
which  is  generally  sold  to  persons,  who  cart 
and  carry  it  away  themselves,  for  priced 
generally  exceeding  £30  per  acre,  and  in 
some  instances  upwards  of  £40.  There, 
however,  the  mode  of  application  has  been 
defective — the  ground  has  been  overdosed 
with  sewage,  and  its  objectionable  qualities 
have  not,  therefore,  in  a  sanitary  point  d 
view,  been  wholly  removed.  At  Cfroydon, 
the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  that  town, 
by  passing  over  grass  lands  in  the  immedi- 
ate  neighborhood,  has  been  so  successful 
that  people  residing  close  up  to  the  sewage- 
irrigated  land  do  not  complain  of  any  nui- 
Hance ;  and  so  entirely  devoid  of  color, 
smell,  or  taste  is  the  sewage,  after  having 
passed  over  the  ground,  that  on  comparing 
a  bottle  of  it  with  a  bottle  of  water  from 
Loch  Katrine,  without  knowing  in  whicli 
bottle  the  respective  waters  were  contained, 
one  of  us  actually  selected  the  Croydon  sew- 
age water  as  being  that  which  he  believed 
was  Look  Katrine  water.    Similar  result* 
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have  attended  its  application  at  Rugby,  Car- 
liitle,  Barking,  and  other  places  ;  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  foul 
sewage,  after  being  properly  and  sufficiently 
passed  over  suitable  land,  and  applied  to 
suitable  crops,  may  be  wholly  deprived  of 
its  offensive  character.  The  land  which  it 
appears  is  best  adapted  for  effecling  this 
purification,  is  well  drained  friable  clay  or 
sandy  loam,  free  enough  to  absorb  the  sew- 
age and  gradually  allow  it  to  filter  through, 
but  not  so  free  or  open  as  to  allow  it  to  paiiS 
through  too  quickly.  Sands  and  gravels, 
too,  appear  to  produce  this  disinfecting  re- 
sult, and  all  crops  are  apparently  suited  for 
the  reception  of  sewage,  though  that  to 
which  it  can  be  most  readily  applied,  and 
which,  perhaps,  in  its  turn  produces  the 
most  beneficial  result  in  its  purification  of 
the  sewage,  is  grass  land,  especially  rye 
grass,  cut  green  and  carted  from  the  ground. 
The  application  of  sewage  to  agriculture  has 
met  with  two  serious  drawbacks  iu  England. 
At  first  the  local  authorities  and  the  farmers 
were  at  open  war,  and  everything  was  carried 
on  under  compulsion.  No  sooner  did  the 
local  boards  discontinue  the  pollution  of  the 
natural  water-courses,  and  apply  the  fecal 
"contamination  to  the  land,  than  it  became 
necessary  to  endow  them  with  power  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  land  needed,  as  no 
farmer  would  willingly  permit  them  to  use 
his  fields  for  the  purpose.  As  the  prejudiced 
mind  of  the  agriculturist  became  more  en- 
lightened by  the  undoubted  success  and  value 
of  sewage  irrigation,  it  began  to  entertain 
another  grave  error,  viz:  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  present  and  future 
methods  of  manuring  land  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  one  fertilizer  for  another. 
This  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  one  is  a 
simple  and  primitive  mode,  capable  of  de- 
sign and  execution  by  any  common  farm 
laborers ;  the  other  is  an  accurately  and 
carefitlly  planned  project,  requiring,  from 
first  to  last,  a  high  degree  of  professional 
skill,  and  technical  knowledge  and  ability. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  the  few  instances  where 
the  agriculturist  has  been  his  own  engineer, 
Itis  attempted  utilization  of  sewage  has 
eventuated  a  miserable  failure,  greatly  to  his 
own  surprise  and  chagrin,  and  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  principle  which  he  tried  to 


to  irrigate.  This  circumstance  maiuW 
contributed  to  the  restriction  of  sewage  irri- 
gation principally  to  grass  crops,  which  ad- 
mit of  a  very  reckless  and  unscientific  db- 
tribution  of  the  fertilizing  fluid.  The  caac 
is  otherwise  where  cereal  crops  arc  concerned. 
According  to  the  physical  contour  of  the 
land,  so  will  the  preparation  of  its  surface 
be  more  or  less  expensive.  As  the  ground 
must  be  prepared  for  a  railway  before  the 
permanent  way  can  be  laid,  so  is  a  similar 
operation,  in  a  minor  degree  necessary  t« 
insure  the  proper  and  remunerative  disposal 
of  sewage. 

Artificial  Purification  of  Skwaoe. 
— Various  schemes  for  this  purpose  have 
been  tried  and  many  others  are  on  trial  and 
proposed.  The  Paris  experiments  hefon 
referred  to,  aie  as  follows:  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  is  made  in  the  propor- 
tions of  two  hundred  weight  of  the  aluui  t» 
1000  litres  of  water,  and  two  litres  of  thia 
solution  were  used  for  every  ton  of  sewage 
to  be  purified.  The  price  of  the  alum  de- 
livered at  Clichy  amounted  to  eleven  franot 
per  100  kilos.,  about  4s.  6d.  per  hundred- 
weight, making  the  expense  of  purifying  a  ton 
of  sewage  something  less  than  one  farthing. 
Lately  a  pure  solution  of  the  sulphate  has 
been  obtained ;  one  pound  is  mixed  witlt 
two  or  three  times  its  own  volume  of  wat«T, 
for  every  ton  of  sewage  to  be  purified.  The 
solution  costs  about  one  shilling  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  the  expense  of  purification 
tiius  only  amounts  to  one  centime,  or  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  penny.  The  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  operation  of  clarification  i« 
very  simple ;  the  sewage  water,  after  having 
received  its  dose  of  solution,  is  admitted  into 
the  basins,  which  it  traverses  slowly,  while 
the  particles  in  suspension  are  deposited  mm 
in  the  operation  of  fining ;  the  water  flowing 
out  of  the  basin  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
turned  into  the  river.  The  basins  are  emp- 
tied aboat  once  in  six  weeks,  and  their 
deposit  is  removed  without  difficulty.  Th« 
clarification  occupies  less  than  ten  hours ; 
the  water,  black  on  entering,  becomes  of 
a  greenish  tinge  as  soon  as  the  solution  of 
alum  has  mixed  with  it,  and  passes  off  at 
the  further  end  of  the  basin  pure.  Tb« 
manure  letl  at  the  bottom  dries  readily  when 
the  layer  is  not  much  more  than  four  incites 
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by  tlie  air  and  light.  The  precipitated 
matter  contains  from  fourteen  pounds  to 
sixteen  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  ton.  More 
than  50,000  tons  sewage  water  have  been 
clarified  in  twelve  months,  producing  about 
100  tons  of  precipitate.  The  composition 
and  nature  of  this  precipitate  place  it  exactly 
on  a  fo  iting  in  all  respects  with  the  refuse  of 
mud  swept  from  the  public  streets.  Side  by 
side  with  the  practical  experiments,  careful 
scientific  examinations  are  pursued  id  the 
laboratory.  As  already  stated,  a  ton 
of  the  sewage  water  contains  about  six 
pounds  of  various  foreign  matters;  azote, 
phosphoric-acid,  alkalies,  organic  and  earthy 
matters.  The  precipitate  contains  half  the 
azote,  all  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  most  of  the 
organic  and  earthy  matteis,  while  the  clarified 
water  holds  in  solution  the  other  half  of  the 
•zote,  and  all  the  alkaline  matters.  From 
these  data  the  values  of  sewage  water  are  as- 
eertjiined  to  be  as  follows :  A  penny  a  ton  for 
the  fluid  as  it  exists  in  the  sewer  collector, 
and  the  precipitate  about  eighteen  shillings 
per  ton ;  the  total  quantity  poured  into  the 
Seine  daily  averages  200  tons,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  sewage  water  would  amount  tu 
about  £300^000  per  annum. 

The  A.  B.  C.  process  of  Mr.  Sillar  about 
-which  so  much  is  said  in  the  English  papers, 
is  named  from  the  initials  of  its  three  prin- 
cipal ingredients,  animal  charcoal,  blood, 
and  clay.  When  this  compound  is  suspended 
in  water  and  added  to  the  sewage,  a  precipi- 
tate in  large  flakes  is  immediately  produced; 
the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  ofi'  into  a 
tank  and  a  small  quantity  of  perchloride  of 
iron  solution  added.  The  iron  compound 
serves  to  remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  has  been  found  convenient  to  add  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  alum,  since  the  process  is 
thereby  accelerated.  This  process  was  tried  i 
at  Leicester,  where  the  lime  process  had 
previously  been  used.  Dr.  Frankland's  re- 
port upon  it  says:  The  purification  of 
sewage  may  be  conveniently  considered  un- 
der two  heads — 1st,  olarification,  or  the  re- 
moval of  suspended  matters,  so  as  to  make 
the  resulting  liquid  more  or  less  clear  and 
transparent ;  and  2d,  removal  of  matters  in 
solution.  The  suspended  mutters  contained 
in  sewage  are  well  known  to  undergo  rapid 
potrefaction  and  to  become  very  offensive ; 
consequently  their  removal  either  by  filtra- 
tion or  chemical  treatment  constitutes  in 
itself  an  important  amelioration  in  sewage. 
Bat  the  liquid  so  clarified  contains  in  solu- 
tioa    much    nitrogeueous    organic   matter, 


which  is  prone  to  become  putrid  even  when 
mixed  with  a  considerable  volume  of  river 
water. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments may  be  thus  summarized  : 

"1.  The  Sillar  and  lime  processes  remove 
to  a  great  and  nearly  equal  extent  the  sus- 
pended matters  contained  in  sewage. 

"  2.  Sillar's  process  increases  the  amount 
of  dissolved  solid  impurity  in  sewage,  but 
reduces  the  quantity  of  putrescible  organic 
matter.  The  lime  process  reduces  both  the 
amount  of  dissolved  solid  impurity  and  the 
quantity  of  putrescible  organic  matter  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  last  being  about  the  same 
as  that  effected  by  Sillar's  process,  viz: 
rather  more  than  one-half. 

"  3.  To  the  manufacturer  of  solid  manure 
from  sewage,  Sillar's  process  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  method  of  treatment  by  lime, 
although  it  fails  to  extract  from  the  liquid 
more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  valua- 
ble constituents." 

Advantages  op  Ierioation  ovee  Db- 
ODoaizATiON. — The  report  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  further  concludes :  "  Like  all  chemical 
methods  hitherto  invented,  both  processes 
fail  in  purifying  sewage  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  admissible  into  running  water. 
It  still  remains  a  fact  that  no  chemical  pro- 
cess is  known  which  even  remotely  approaches 
irrigation  in  its  efficiency  as  a  purifier  of 
sewage." 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bazal- 
gette,  before  quoted,  says :  "  All  attempts  at 
deodorization  or  precipitation  on  a  large 
scale  have  hitherto  so  completely  failed, 
either  commercially  or  ohemically,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  idea  of  correcting  the  evil 
by  any  such  process  need  not  be  regarded ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  necessary,  either  to 
turn  the  sewage  in  its  natural  condition  into 
the  sea  at  some  point  sufficiently  distant  from 
populous  places  or  districts,  or,  by  allowing 
it  to  pass  over  a  sufiicicnt  area  of  suitable 
lands  to  clear  it  of  all  objectional  character, 
and  to  render  it  so  pure  that  it  may  without 
fear  of  creating  a  nuisance  be  turned  into 
the  river  or  the  sea."  The  "  Engineer"  in 
discussing  this  subject,  concludes  that  every 
discription  of  disinfecting  and  deodorizing 
nostrum  has  been  allowed  a  fair  trial,  and 
the  practical  result  has  been,  without  excep- 
tion, a  complete  &ilure.  They  all  come  to 
grief  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  generally  in 
Both.  They  all  have  failed  to  convert  the 
solid  or  semi-solid  residue  into  a  market- 
able   manure,    which    will    sell,    speaking 
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broadly,  tor  anything.  A  few  of  them  have 
been  successful  in  purifying  the  sewage  so 
far  that  the  liquid  might  be  run  into  a 
.stream,  where  the  owners  were  not  over  par- 
ticular. This  is  nothing  more  than  a  feat 
that  any  decently  educated  chemist  could 
accomplish.  The  only  real  and  efficient  pu- 
rifier of  sewage  b  the  soil,  and  no  chemical 
process  has  been  yet  discovered  which  will 
effect  this  object  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
or  fix  the  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients. 
From  the  recent  report  of  the  results  ob- 
tained at  Barking  Farm,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
at  Barking,  the  sewage  has  been  able  to  con- 
fer upon  it  all  the  fecundity  belonging  to  the 
richest  lands.  Splendid  cereal  crops,  fields 
of  bulbs  and  roots,  have  resulted  from  the 
application  and  the  thoroughly  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  farming  operations  are 
conducted. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

PBESBNT      8TATK  PARTICITLAR8  —  USK- 

FULNESS — SNOLISH  OPINIONS. 

In  a  communication  to  Paris,  M.  de  Les- 
seps  states  that  a  small  schooner,  "  La 
Levrette,"  has  recently  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  that  six  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Egyptian  fleet  are  about  to  pass  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.  It  now  may  be  safely 
said  that  this  canal  is  opened  for  vessels  of 
small  tonnage;  and  in  six  mouths'  time 
ships  of  I'rom  '2,000  to  3,000  tons  burden 
will  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  about  90  miles  long, 
and  will  be  328  feet  wide  at  the  water  line, 
74  feet  at  the  bottom  and  26  feet  deep.  The 
slopes  under  water  are  very  fiat — ^five  to  one. 
The  excavation  will  have  required  the  re- 
moval of  96,000,000  yards  of  earth.  The 
work  presents  no  engineering  difficulty  ex- 
cept magnitude. .  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
60,000,000  to  75,000,000  dollars  gold. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  the  canal,  the 
Dutch  Commission  report  that  it  will  help 
sailing  vessels  bound  beyond  the  Indian 
Ocean  very  little — ten  or  fifteen  days  in 
100 ;  but  that  it  will  save  steamers  fifteen 
to  seventeen  days  in  a  voyage  of  60  to  70 
days.  The  rate  of  toll  is  not  decided,  and 
it  is  stated  that  steamers  will  not  be  allowed 
to  use  their  own  propellers,  but  will  be  towed 
by  some  means  that  will  not  wash  the  banks. 


The  English  papers  are  "calculating"  that 
it  will  hardly  pay. 

An  American  scientific  writer,  sojourning 
in  London,  ten  years  ago,  prepared  an  ela- 
borate article  favorable  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  article  was  thrown  out  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  journal  to  which  it  was  contributed. 
But,  said  the  writer.  "  the  project  must  suc- 
ceed— there  are  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties." To  which  the  proprietor  replied  to 
this -effect,  and  his  reply  sums  up  the  British 
opinion  of  the  period :  "  The  Suez  Canal  ^ 
not  recognized  as  a  proper  subject  for  pro- 
fessional discussion  in  England.  English- 
men have  determined  that  it  should  not 
succeed."  But  British  opinion  is  subject  to 
change  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  and  the 
"  Practical  Mechanic's  Journal"  now  makes 
this  handsome  acknowledgement. 

The  Suez  Canal — after  years  of  labor 
and  perseverance  againt  every  obstacle  and 
discouragement,  enough  alone  to  immortalise 
the  names  of  Lesseps  and  those  who.  have, 
like  his  able  contractors  Lavalle  and  Borell, 
stood  staunchly  by  him  through  every  diffi- 
culty— at  last  begins  to  prove  itself  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  even  to  the  most  incred- 
ulous eye,  as  about  at  an  early  period  to  bd 
accomplished.  In  fact,  in  some  sense,  it  is 
so  already.  The  Sweet  Water  Canal  has 
already  conferred  great  agricultural  benefits 
upon  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
and  must  prove  hereafter  a  source  of  un- 
countable riches  to  Egypt,  and  of  great  rev- 
enue  to  the  canal  company.  The  English 
engineer  who  showed  himself,  as  regards  this 
Suez  Canal  question,  the  only  competent  one 
— ^for  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw,  in  his  able  re- 
port, boldly  stated  that  it  was  not  only  prae- 
ticable  but  easy  to  construct,  and  that  Uie 
dogmata  of  Robert  Stephenson  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  it  open  were  purely 
chimerical — has  stated,  that  he  would  under- 
take to  irrigate  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  t. 
e.,  all  its  tillable  land,  from  that  canul. 

A  condition  produced  by  the  relations  of 
the  salt  water  or  great  ship  canal  and  the 
arid  climate  of  Egypt,  which  Stephen.«oa 
never  thought  of,  has  since  been  carefully 
taken  into  account,  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
whenever  the  sea  shall  be  let  into  and  fiU 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  evaporation  from  the 
water  surface  alone  will  be  such  as  to  cause 
a  considerable  current  through  the  canal, 
which,  according  to  Stephenson,  would  be 
"  no  more  than  a  stagnant  ditch  ;"  indeed, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
scour  due  to  this  cause  and  to  alternate  ao* 
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tion  of  the  tides,  though  these  are  sntall  at 
either  end,  may  not  prove  more  than  desira- 
ble. The  effect,  however,  of  this  evaporation 
will  nnquestionablj  be  to  totally  and  rapidly 
change  the  whole  climate  of  Egypt,  so  that, 
irrespeetiVe  of  any  irrigation,  it  will  probably 
become  saSScientiy  moist  to  gradually  pnt 
an  end  to  the  Egyptian  Sahara,  through  the 
unseen  workiog  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Should  this  even  in  a  minor  degree  be  real- 
iie4,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  it  will  be  probably  the  most  won- 
derful result  in  the  modifying  of  cosmical 
forces  as  found  in  nature  ever  achieved  by 
htiman  means. 

Engl'ind  has  all  along  occupied  a  most 
unenviable  and  unfortunate  position  as  re- 
gards this  grand  project,  of  which  France 
may  be  so  justly  proud,  and  the  completion 
Of  which  we  hope  the  Emperor  may  live  to 
see,  and  to  know  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
events  by  which  histoiy  will  mark  his  reign. 
But  we  will  not  go  back  upon  the  unpleasant 
track  of  misjudged  policy,  mainly  due  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  political  prejudices  as  to 
Eastern  affairs,  sustained  by  B.  Stephenson's 
engineering  misjudgment,  in  which  the  facts 
and  deductions  were  fitted  for  the  political 
foregone  conclusion,  rather  than  to  nature 
and  reality.  The  recent  tardy  sort  of  half 
retraction  of  ancient  opposition  and  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  Ti-mM,  and  some 
other  English  leaders  of  opinion,  is  but  a 
pitiful  display  of  grudgingly  admitted  error 
and  half-given  praise,  'i  he  old  story,  "  it 
will  never  pay,"  however,  is  still  raised,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  upon  any  solid  and  sen- 
sible basis  of  figures,  in  Ureal  Britain  at 
least,  to  prove  that  that  is  so. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT& 

HA8TT  CONSTRUCTION — IMPBBFECT 
EAUTn  WORKS. 

The  "  Railway  News"  divides  railway 
accidents  into  two  classes ;  those  arising 
ttova  moral  causes,  such  as  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  those  arising  from  physical 
causes,  such  as  mal-construction.  Particu- 
lar reference  is  made  to  the  settling  of  em- 
bankments. A  few  inches  above  section 
line  are  generally  allowed,  but  it  is  never 
enough  ;  embankments  have  been  known  to 
shrink  a  foot  to  the  yard — that  is  to  say,  an 
embankment  of  thirty  feet  high,  left  full 
height,  has  been  known,  after  excessive  rain, 
to  sink  ten  feet  and  some  even  more  than 
this — ^sand-banks  not  so  much.     Here,  then. 


is  the  primary  catase  of  numerous  railway 
accidents.     The  construction  of  railways  is 
always   hurried  forward ;  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments  are   often  begun   and  finished 
before  any  wet  htis  been  on  them ;  they  arc 
prettily  carried  out  and  completed  according 
to  the  plans   and  sections,   the  sides   arc 
nicely  soiled  and  sown,  and  the  young  engi- 
neer, having  his  exact   depth   of  cutting, 
exact   height  of  embankment,   and  exact 
two  feet  of  ballast,  all  according  to  specifi- 
cation, is  satisfied.     In  nine  times  oat  of 
ten  the  practical  navvy  knows  this  is  wrong ; 
bat  it  matters  not  to  him.     He  must  obey 
the  engineer,  and  he  gets  paid;  and  in  the 
contingency  mentioned  he  may  possibly  get 
paid   a   second   time   for  the   same   work, 
Banks  should  be — and  are  supposed  to  be — 
constructed  of  half  round  form,  the  centre 
six  inches  higher  at  least  than  the  sides,  in 
order  that,  when  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  the  ballast,  it  may  meet  this  convex 
formation,  and   so   bo   sent  both  sides  out 
over  the  embankments — ^good  in  principle 
and   effectually  preserving  banks   in  good 
order  when  thoroughly  carried  out ;  for  it 
is  not   the  quality  of  rain  that  falls  that 
spoils  banks  and  renders  them  dangerous, 
but  the  quantity  that  finds  its  way  into  their 
centers.     But  on   the  contrary,  when   the 
rain  comes  the  banks  go.     'Ihe  ballast  in 
now   on ;  they  cannot  be  opened   out  and 
remade,  because  of  the  traffic  and  for  other 
reasons ;  so  more  ballast  is  heaped  on,  as 
many  feet  of  it  in  many  instances  as  there 
should   be   inches,  the   consequence   being 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  bank  is  lost,  the 
rotundity  between  ballast  and  formation  is 
gone,  the  water  settles  into  the  embankment, 
and  ballast  for  the  future  does  more  harm 
than  good,  the  water  finding  its  way  out  by 
means  of  slips  and  other  channels  that  strain 
the  permanent  way.     The  sleepers  may  bo 
sound,  the  rails  good,  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  most  approved  kind ;  but  if  this  strain, 
unprovided  for  in  oifice  books,  comes  on, 
away  goes  the  road,  and  under  some  extra 
speed   or  weight,  or  during  the  48  hours 
between   Saturday   and    Monday  that    the 
platelayer's  watchful  eye  is  off  his  beat,  the 
fastenings  are  unfairly  tried,  the  guage  Is 
forced  out,  and  off  goes  the  train. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  at  Tuxford, 
on  the  Great  Northern,  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  Ahout  two  years  ago  it  was  the 
cause  of  that  terrible  accident  on  a  heavy 
bank  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  and  more 
recently,  on  the  branch  line  between  Lcam- 
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ington  and  Rugby,  this  was  evidently  the 
real  cause  of  the  accident.  Of  course  acci- 
dents occur  on  banks  and  in  cuttings  too 
from  other  causes,  and  it  is  not  denied  that 
sharp  curves  and  steep  gradients  do  their 
part;  but  the  above  is  chiefly  the  cause  of 
the  class  of  accidents  we  are  now  discussing, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  non- 
ballasting  of  embankments  until  they  have 
had  two  or  three  seasons  on  them,  and  have 
had  time  to  become  permanently  consolida- 
ted. If  lines  must  be  opened  before  that 
occurs,  less  risk  a  thousand  times  to  run 
(at  reduced  speed,  if  you  like)  over  banks 
without  any  ballast  at  all.  By  good 
management  and  constant  packing,  the  road 
can  ha  maintained  almost  as  well  without, 
as  with  ballast ;  indeed,  very  much  better 
than  on  banks  where  the  super-quantity  of 
ballast  acts  only  as  a  perfect  trap  to  catch 
and  hold  all  the  rain  that  falls ;  and  then, 
after  two  or  three  winters  have  been  on  the 
banks,  the  road  may  be  finally  lifted,  set, 
and  ballasted,  and  it  will  never  cause  either 
trouble,  uneasiness  or  accident. 


PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

COATING  ships'  BOTTOMS — SILTEB  PLAT- 
ING,   BTC. 
From  the  "  Heobknios'  M»gsiln«." 

In  the  year  that  is  just  ended,  but  little 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  electro-deposition  of  metals,  and  not 
a  great  deal  to  the  application  of  laws  al- 
ready known  ;  still,  some  progress  has  been 
made,  in  the  modes  of  carrying  out  these 
arts.  Last  year  we  noticed  a  new  applica- 
tion of  electro-coppering,  as  applied  to  the 
coating  of  ships  for  the  prevention  of  foul- 
ing and  corrosion,  which  had  then  but  new- 
ly been  tried,  and  we  were  then  in  hopes 
that  by  its  means  copper  would  soon  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  bottoms  of  ships 
for  their  protection,  but  yet  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  Not  that 
a  firmly-adhering  coating  of  copper  cannot 
be  applied  to  iron ;  we  have  seen  this  done 
repeatedly,  but  the  difficulty  b  in  applying 
it  to  ships.     It  can  be  done  to  ships'  plates  | 


does,  they  would  become  electro-negative  to 
the  electro-plastic  copper,  and  so  assist  to 
destroy  the  coating  of  the  plates.  It  i> 
true  that  electro-plastic  copper  could  be 
made  into  rivets,  but  this  would  be  at  double 
the  cost  at  least,  and  this  would  enhance  the 
price  enormously,  the  rivets  required  being 
both  very  large  and  numerous.  But  besides 
these  considerations,  copper  rivets  would 
not  be  strong  enough.  Are  we,  then,  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  coating  iron  ships  with 
copper  ?  By  no  means ;  but  it  will  not  be 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  copper  to 
the  iron.  We  think  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  process  are  too  great  to  be  successfully 
overcome.  The  process  which  appears  to  us 
most  likely  to  succeed,  is  to  coat  the  plates 
of  iron  with  copper  by  electrolysb  (the  iron 
giving  strength),  and  with  these  plates  t* 
sheath  the  bottom  of  I  he  ship,  between  th« 
the  sheathing  and  the  ship  an  insulating  sub- 
stance being  interposed.  Of  course,  in  this 
way,  a  ship  could  be  sheathed  with  ordinary 
commercial  copper,  but  the  sheets  would 
have  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent 
buckling  and  bulging  from  the  insulating 
material,  so  that  with  plates  wholly  of  cop- 
per the  sheathing  would  be  six  or  eight 
times  the  cost  of  that  we  have  hinted  at. 
We  should  like  to  see  thin  iron  plates  coat- 
ed with  copper,  applied  as  sheathing  on  a 
large  scale.  We  have  seen  it  tidied  on  a 
small  one,  and  have  but  little  doubt  of  it* 
success  on  the  large. 

In  electro-coating  with  silver,  as  applied 
to  copper,  brass  and  German  silver,  there  is 
nothing  new ;  except  with  regard  to  th« 
coating  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  (common 
soft  solder)  with  silver.  This  practice  has 
become  much  more  extended,  and  is  a  decep- 
tion and  a  cheat.  The  forks  and  spoons  are 
roughly  made  of  a  common  kind  of  Oermas 
silver,  or,  rather,  a  highly  speltered  brass, 
without  a  particle  of  nickel  in  it,  and  then 
coated  with  common  solder  by  immersion  in 
the  melted  metal;  they  are  then  eftsilj 
rubbed  down  smooth,  and  the  expense  of  fif- 
ing.burnishing  and  polishing  saved,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  this  practice  has  been  re* 
sorted  to.  There  certainly  is  more  difficulty 
to  the  ordinary  practitioner  in  coating    this 
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•olution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  transferred  quickly  to  the 
ailver  c3'aBide  solution,  to  which  ia  attached 
»  strong  battery,  so  that  they  may  be  quick- 
ly coated  with  silver,  and  the  action  of  the 
cyanide  solution  on  the  alloy  is  prevented  by 
rendering  it  strongly  negative.  When  they 
are  coated  they  look  as  well  as  other  spoons 
and  forks,  but  they  soon  chip,  owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  alloy  under  the  nilver,  as 
well  as  the  imperfect  adhesion  of  the  silver 
to  the  alloy. 

There  is  another  branch  of  electro-coating, 
wherein  some  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year,  thnt  is  the  coating  of  iron, 
steel,  and  cast  iron  with  copper  and  silver. 
To  make  silver  to  adhere  firmly  to  iron  and 
stoel  has  been  a  desideratum  much  sought 
after  for  many  years ;  indeed,  ever  since 
eieotro-plating  was  discovered.  It  has  al- 
ways been  found  much  less  difficult  to  make 
eoppor  adhere  to  iron  than  to  make  silver 
adhere  to  it ;  consequently,  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice  to  coat  common  dessert 
knives  and  nut-cracks  with  a  thin  coat  of 
copper  and  then  with  a  coating  of  silver. 
But  these  are  much  inferior  to  the  solder- 
plated  knives,  called  close  plated,  which  is  a 
thin  sheet  of  silver  soldered  on  to  the  blade 
with  common  solder.  These  are  called  the 
best  plated  knives,  though  plated  with  soft 
solder,  because  hard  or  silver  solder  is  not 
applicable  to  plating  knife  blades,  on  account 
of  the  heat  necessary,  but  to  carriage,  har- 
ness and  coach  fittings,  hard  solder  plating  is 
applicable,  but  its  expense  prevents  it  being 
iHUch  used.  This  new  process  referred  to 
above  is  equal  to  hard  solder  plating,  but 
cheaper  than  soft  solder  plating.  The  in- 
ventor of  it  calls  it  pyro-plating,  because 
the  fixing  of  the  silver  is  done  by  heat,  as 
also  the  preparation  of  the  articles  for  silver- 
ing. Some  four  years  ago,  a  patent  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Baynes  Thompson  describes  a 
process  .for  obtaining  a  pure  surface,  where- 
on to  deposit  the  silver,  viz:  by  depositing 
a  film  of  iron  on  the  article.  But  within 
the  last  six  months  the  same  gentleman  has 
taken  out  another  patent  and  abandoned  the 
previous  one.  In  this  new  process  there  is 
no  intermediate  coating  of  any  other  metal, 
the  silver  being  deposited  direct  on  the  iron 
or  steel.  The  surface  of  the  iron  is  purified 
by  nascent  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  being 
prodaoed  by  the  electrolysis  of  hydrate  of 
potash  or  soda ;  the  inventor  prefers  hydrate 
of  soda.  With  care,  no  other  salt  need  be 
added  to  this  solution,  but  in  manufacture 


such  care  can  hardly  be  expected  ;  therefore, 
it  is  expedient  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
one  of  the  compound  cyanides :  those  pre- 
ferred are  the  uickelo  or  cobalti-cyanides  of 
potass.  The  necessity  for  these  salts  ia 
this :  If  care  be  not  taken  to  regulate  the 
current  of  electricity  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution  and  the  number  of 
articles  in  it,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  solu- 
tion, sodium  will  be  deposited  on  the  articles 
as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  if  transferred  to  the 
silver  solution  with  that  on,  the  silver  will  not 
adhere.  The  compound  cyanide  prevents  that. 
When  the  article  is  coated  with  silver  it 
is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  between  400  deg. 
and  5U0deg.  Fah.,  so  as  to  fix  the  silver,  and 
after  that  it  will  stand  a  red  heat  without 
injuring  the  coating.  Knife  blades  and  all 
cutting  instruments  are  silvered  at  a  pale 
straw  temper,  so  that  the  burning  in  or  fix- 
ing of  the  silver  may  bring  them  down  just 
to  a  proper  cutting  temper.  We  understand 
that  the  inventor  has  been  fitting  up  a  manu- 
factory for  the  production  of  silvered  articles 
in  iron  and  steel,  and  that  it  will  very  soon 
be  brought  into  full  operation.  Beyond 
these,  nothing  further  of  note  has  been  done 
in  electro-metallurgy;  and  though  the  ad- 
vance during  the  last  year  has  not  been  very 
striking,  still  gradual  progress  has  been  made.. 

SINKING  Masonry  in  Marinb  Mud. — 
Contracts  will  shortly  be  issued  for  the 
construction  of  a  floating  basin  at  Bordeaux. 
Preliminary  surveys  and  trials  have  been, 
made,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction  tun)  out  to  be  less  for- 
midable than  was  imagined  ;  the  works  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  bed  of  maring 
mud  about  twelve  yards  in  depth,  but  which 
is  easily  traversed  by  blocks  of  masonry, 
fourteen  yards  high  and  with  a  surface  of 
about  six  yards.  Three  wells  have  besa 
made  by  means  of  blocks  formed  at  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  which  descend  by 
their  own  weight  as  fast  as  the  soil  is  taken 
out  from  the  well.  This  operation  presents, ' 
it  is  said,  no  real  difficulty  when  the  mud  is 
dense  enough  to  prevent  the  water  rising  in 
the  well,  and  if  a  stream  should  flow  in,  a 
pump  capable  of  lifting  about  300  gallons  a 
minute  would  soon  pump  the  well  dry.  Un- 
der the  conditions  above  mentioned  the  ma- 
sonry descends  to  the  depth  of  thirteen  yards, 
exclusive  of  a  stratum  of  very  pure  sand, 
four  feet  or  five  feet  thick,  which  lies 
beneath  the  mud.  Masonry  thus  placed  has 
the  solidity  of  a  rock.— ^2%c  Engineer. 
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RESISTANCE  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF 
MOTION. 

B;  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.    From  (ha  Jonmkl 
of  the  Franklin  Inetituta. 

There  are  a  number  of  phenomena  more 
or  less  directly  couDected  with  the  effect  of 
high  velocity  in  overcoming  resistances, 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  forming  a 
elass  by  themselves,  and  requiring  a  special 
hypothesis  for  their  explanation,  or  if  treat- 
ed in  the  established  method,  calling  for  an 
exercixe  of  faith  in  a  train  of  reasoning  not 
in  itself  quite  unexceptionable,  which  Is  at 
the  least  a  sort  of  discomfort  to  ordinary 
minds.  As  an  illustration  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  we  allude,  we  may  cite  the 
oft-quoted  experiment  of  shooting  a  tallow 
candle  through  a  pine  board,  the  piercing 
a  slate  with  a  pistol  ball,  without  cracking 
it,  &c. 

In  an  able  paper  by  John  C.  Truutwine, 
C.  E.,  entitled  "Remarks  on  Force,  Mo- 
tion, and  Inertia,''  published  in  th%  "Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  Vol.  XLIV.,  p. 
197,  some  of  these  difficult  questions  are 
very  fully  expressed.  We  will  quote,  for 
want  of  space,  but  one  of  the  illustrations 
used,  although  wo  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  article  to  all  interested,  as  an 
accurate  and  entertaining  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  has  been  inadequately  treated 
by  some  even  of  the  highest  authorities. 
After  various  other  and  more  elaborate 
illustrations,  Mr.  Trautwine  says:  "The 
ordinary  coupling  between  a  locomotive 
and  a  heavy  train,  would  break,  under  the 
action  of  an  engine  capable  of  imparting  to 
the  train  at  oine  impulse,  a  velocity  of  forty 
miles  an  hour;  yet  it  safely  transmits  the 
same  amount  of  moving  force  when  imparted 
by  a  succession  of  milder  impulses,"  and 
further  on,  "it  would  seem,  that  moving 
force  will  of  rixfJf  sever  mediums  through 
which  we  may  attempt  io  Iransmit  too  much 
of  it,  to  unrexidiiig  matter,  as  well  as  to 
resisting  force." 

We  believe  that  the  obscurity  of  this 
subject  will  be  greatly  relieved,  if  only  a 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  nature  of 
those  molecular  forces  which  are  the  most 
usual  active  agents  in  the  resistance  and 
the  transmission  of  motion.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  these  are  forces  which  differ  in 
nothing  but  their  range  of  action,  and  in- 
tensity, from  gravity,  or  other  like  energies, 
and  may  be  fairly  compared  with  them  in 
their  mode  of  action. 


There  is  however,  another  point,  which, 
though  self-evident,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in  our  study  of  all  forces,  and  that  is  their 
relation  to  time,  in  the  respect,  that  the 
effect  of  any  force  must  be  proportional  t« 
its  time  of  action.  Thus,  if  a  force  is  oa-  - 
pable  of  producing  a  certain  effect  in  one 
instant,  it  will  do  the  same  twice  over  in  two 
instants,  and  can  do  but  half  as  much  a» 
this  in  half  the  time.  We  should  then 
first  regard  the  particles  of  bodies  as  main- 
tained in  their  relative  positions,  not  by 
any  general  and  indefinite  condition  of  con- 
tact, but  by  the  constant  action  of  certain 
forces  of  great  but  limited  power,  and  ex- 
erting this  power,  not  without  reference  t« 
time,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  entire 
dependence  upon  it ;  so  that  each  element 
is  exerting  so  much  force  in  so  much  time, 
more  in  more  time,  less  in  less  time,  in  a 
direct  proportion. 

These  general  principles  being  premised, 
we  will  presently  assume  a  case  involvini; 
the  transmission  of  motion,  and  test  oar 
theory  in  its  explanation.  Our  conception 
of  this  subject  will  be  rendered  more  easy, 
however,  if  we  first  consider  a  parallel  case 
in  which  gravity  might  take  the  place  of 
the  transmitting  or  molecular  force.  Ima- 
gine the  earth  at  rest  in  space,  with  a  heavy 
body  in  contact  with  it  at  some  point.  If, 
now,  the  earth  received  a  motion  in  a  direc- 
tion radial  to  the  point  of  contact  and  away 
from  it,  the  heavy  body  would  remain  in  con- 
tact so  long  as  this  motion  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  a  body  falling  from  a  state  of  rest, 
i.  e.  (sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  and  so  on). 
In  other  words,  the  attractive  force  between 
the  heavy  body  and  the  earth  (which  h«re 
represeuts  the  molecular  force  of  our  aotual 
experiment),  is  just  equal  to  that  which  we 
express  by  so  much  matter  (the  weight  of 
the  heavy  body),  moved  sixteen  feet  fVom  a 
state  of  rest ;  this  power  being  put  forth  in 
the  time  of  one  second.  If,  now,  w«  re- 
quired a  greater  force  to  be  transmitted  by 
tiiis  attraction  of  gravity;  either  by  asking 
it  to  move  a  greater  maso  at  the  same  rate 
(as  by  connecting  the  heavy  body  by  a 
string,  with  another  so  placed  as  to  be  free 
from  all  resistances  to  motion),  or  by  de- 
manding a  higher  velocity  (as  by  snpposing 
the  earth  to  uiove  more  than  sixteen  feet  in 
the  first  second),  we  should  simply  rupture 
the  connection  between  the  earth  and  heavy 
body.  By  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the 
Iranxmitling  force  (which  in  the  above  ease 
was  gravity,  but  might  be  any  other),  we  o*B 
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tntniifer,  part  by  part,  any  amount  of  force ; 
to  the  8eeond  body,  which  will  be  converted  j 
into  motion  in  it,  and  be  80  stored  up  and 
accumulated  without   loss,    all   resistances 
being  removed. 

We  will  now  take  up  an  actual  case  of 
transmission  to  which  our  principle  should 
•apply  an  explanation.  A  weight,  w,  rests 
without  friction  on  a  level  plane,  and  a 
power,  p  (derived  say  from  the  action  of 
gravity  upon  a  heavy  body),  is  caused  to  act 
upon  it  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  a 
fixed  pulley.  In  an  instant  of  time,  gravity 
exerts  a  certain  pull  upon  the  heavy  body, 
which  we  may  assume  to  be  transmitted 
instantly  to  the  first  point  of  the  cord;  but 
how  is  it  to  travel  along  the  cord  ?  It  is 
dear  that  the  only  mechanical  connection 
between  the  mcces-iive  points  of  the  cord, 
i»  their  cofiesive  aUraclion  for  each  olher; 
it  is  then  by  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
m11  a  t(treti;fiing  of  this  attractive  force, 
tiiat  the  power,  p,  can  be  transferred  along 
the  cord  to  vr,  and  by  no  other  means. 
Now,  this  molecular  force  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  properly  expressed  by,  and  in 
fact  constituted  of,  so  much  power  in  so  much 
time.  If,  then,  we  draw  one  of  these  atoms 
from  another  with  a  foree  which  is  greater 
in- the  name  time  than  that  uniting  them,  a 
ropture  will  occur,  and  so  much  force  only 
Le  transmitted  as  was  exerted  by  the  mole- 
ralar  power  during  the  time  that  the  weight 
WB8  acting  npon  it. 

The  questions  and  conditions  here  noticed, 
lead  us  to  another  cognate  subject  of  similar 
difficulty,  and  amenable  to  similar  treat- 
ment ;  we  allude  to  the  relations  between 
ike  moving  force  and  the  work  done  by  a 
moving  body.  We  say  and  know  that  the 
vis  vioa  or  work  done  by  a  moving  body, 
VAries  with  the  square  of  its  velocity,  while 
w«  know,  by  onr  previous  reasoning,  that 
tbe  force  expended  in  giving  it  that  velocity, 
only  varies  with  the  velocity  itself.  1'hus 
*he  force  of  gravity  will  give  a  falling  body 
a  doable  velocity  in  a  double  time,  during 
which  it  must  have  exerted  a  double  force 
apon  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  double 
force,  doing  a  quadruple  work.  Is  this 
beeauso,  by  some  wonderful  and  recondite 
property  inherent  in  "velocity,"  the  double 
power  has  been  indued  with  an  again  dou- 
bled efficiency?  Mnny  writers  leave  ns  to 
think  BO ;  but  we,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  the  work  done  onli/  Heenvi  tij  incream 
more  rapidly  than  the  power  implied  in  the 
iaereased   velocity,  by  reason  of  a  lorn  tf 


efflvwnc\f  in  the  resistances,  in  the  over- 
coming of  which  the  "work  "  consists,  and 
in  fact,  that  work  in  this  sense,  is  no  true 
measure  of  force. 

As  we  have  before  seen,  the  molecnlar 
farces  (which  are  those  that  most  commonly 
play  the  part  of  resistances)  as  well  as  all 
others,  exert  powers  proportional  to  the 
times  of  their  action.  If,  then,  a  moving 
body  with  a  certain  velocity,  overcomes  a 
certain  number  of  these  resistances,  or,  for 
example,  penetrates  a  medium  to  a  certain 
depth,  before  its  motion  is  arrested,  it  has 
overcome  so  many  resistances,  each  acting 
for  such  a  length  of  time.  If,  now,  the 
same  body  with  a  double  velocity,  meets 
the  same  medium,  it  will  penetrate  each 
resisting  element  in  half  the  time,  and  so 
receive  from  it  but  half  the  resistance  it 
experienced  before.  If,  then,  its  total  force 
were  only  equal  to  what  it  was  at  first,  it 
would  go  twice  as  far,  or  overcome  twice  as 
many  resistances ;  because  each  of  them 
would  be  but  half  as  efiective  as  at  first. 
But  as  we  know  the  double  velocity  implies 
a  double  totitl  force,  and  thus,  considering 
the  doubling  of  the  force  and  the  halving 
of  the  resistances,  we  see  why  the  number 
of  these  overcome,  or  the  work  done,  should 
be  fourfold.  Similar  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  body  resisted  m  its  upward 
motion  by  the  force  of  gravity.  A  double 
velocity  would  give  a  four-fold  height  to  its 
upward  path,  because,  traversing  each  dis- 
tance in  half  the  time,  gravity  would  exert 
but  half  its  former  effect  within  the  same 
space,  and  so  on,  as  before  followed  out. 
The  body  would  come  to  rest  when  exposed 
for  a  d-juble  time  to  the  resisting  force  of 
gravity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  time  of  action 
is  not  the  true  measure  of  a  force,  but 
rather  the  distance  which  it  causes  a  body 
to  move  in  a  given  time.  But  that  this  is 
not  so,  will  be  seen  <vhen  we  consider  that 
any  velocity  once  implanted  in  a  bod}', 
needs  no  force  to  maintain  it,  so  that  all 
the  motion  afterwards  executed  by  reason 
of  that  element,  is  a  clear  gain  having  no 
equivalent  of  expended  force  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Thus,  a  falling  body  acquires 
during  the  first  second,  a  final  velocity  of 
thirty-two  feet  per  second.  If  gravity  then 
ceased  to  exist,  it  would  still  travel  this 
distance  in  the  next  second,  while  if  the 
force  still  exist,  and  is  to  bo  expressed  bv 
the  motion  produced,  we  would  have  it 
responsible  in  the  first  second  for  sixteem 
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feet,  and  in  the  next  for  fortj-eight.  It  is 
precisely  this  which  introduces  the  philoso- 
phical error  into'  the  method  of  estimating 
force  by  the  product  of  mass,  into  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

But  again,  it  may  be  said,  the  true  mea- 
sure of  a  force  is  the  heat  it  develops,  and 
this,  as  we  know,  varies  with  the  Hquare  of 
the  velocity.  We  would  reply  that  all 
development  of  heat  is  unquestionably  of  the 
nature  of  overcome  resistances.  Thus  the 
vibratory  motions  given  to  the  atoms  of 
bodies,  are  given  in  opposition  to  and  by 
overcoming  their  molecular  forces,  and 
therefore,  as  in  other  cases,  these  forces 
will  each  individually  oppose  a  shorter  re- 
sistance  to  a  body  with  high  velocity,  and 
thus  render  a  greater  number  of  their  com- 
panions necessary  to  counteract  its  motion. 
In  other  words,  the  previous  explanation 
may  be  applied  word  for  word  to  this  case. 
Or,  we  may  say,  the  change  produced  in 
the  individual  atoms  of  a  resisting  medium, 
which  we  have  heretofore  called  overcoming 
of  their  resistances,  in  heat.  Therefore,  if 
a  double  velocity  overcomes  a  four-fold 
number  of  resistances,  it  develops  a  four- 
fold amount  of  heat. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  remark 
that  the  foregoing  discussion  is  in  nowise 
intended  as  suggesting  a  new  system  of 
mechanics.  The  rules  at  present  employed 
are  perfectly  correct  in  their  working,  and 
more  convenient  in  form,  we  think,  than 
any  which  could  be  established  on  another 
basis.  Like  many  rules  and  methods  in 
mathematics,  they  are  without  reference  to 
the  rationale  of  the  process,  but  accurately 
fitted  to  its  requirements.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, to  take  a  simple  case  in  arithmetic,  in 
place  of  dividing  one  fraction  by  t^nother, 
we  invert  the  second  and  multiply.  This  is 
perfectly  correct  and  unobjectionable  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  certain  results,  but  if 
the  final  expression  (e.  g.  ^  X  i)  were  re- 
garded as  a  rational  explanation  of  some 
process  (the  inverting  stop  being  ignored), 
it  could  not  well  convey  a  very  true  or 
satisfactory  impression.  So  when  we  cal- 
eulatc  the  eflSciency  of  various  forces  by 
tho  formula  /=  vufi,  we  are  dimply  trans- 
ferrins  one    V  from  the  denominator  of  a. 


the  above,  is  to  make  clear  that  this  ia  th« 
actual  state  of  the  case,  and  thus,  in  this  I 
and  the  other  points  noticed,  to  offer  to 
those  who  may  feel  the  appetit-e  for  8uch  a 
supply,  the  reasoning  which  has  satisfied  in 
ourselves  the  craving  after  a  rational  ac- 
count of  things  that  had  a  certain  air  of 
paradox  about  them,  as  commonly  enua- 
ciated. 


THE  DRYING  PROPERTIES  OF  VARIOUS 
PAINT& 

From  a  Paper  by  Cbarlea  Tomlinson,  F.  R.  S.>  tmA 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dee.  9tb. 

The  question  we  have  to  consider  is  "  Why 
docs  paint  dry  ?" 

Volatile  Liquids. — When  we  boil 
water  a  process  of  evaporation  goes  on,  and 
the  evaporation  is  not  superficial  merely, 
but  from  every  part  of  the  liquid.  Again, 
if  we  apply  heat  to  oil  of  turpentine  con- 
tained in  a  retort,  it  will  boil  a  little  over 
300  deg.  Fahr.,  and  the  vapor  may  be  col- 
lected and  condensed  in  a  cooled  receiver ; 
but  if  we  try  to  boil  linseed  oil,  for  exumple, 
it  will  not  only  not  distil  over,  but  it  will 
blacken  and  decompose  instead  of  boil.  If 
we  moderate  the  heat  so  as  not  to  carboniM 
it,  then  it  will  lose  about  one-sixth  of  ita 
weight  and  become  thick,  tenacious,  aai 
viscid ;  forming  what  is  called  printer's 
varnish.  Raise  the  temperature  above  660 
deg.,  and  if  air  be  present  the  oil  will  (aJi* 
fire  and  burn  quietly  without  further  exter- 
nal heating,  until  nothing  but  tar  or  char- 
coal is  left.  If,  however,  the  burning  be 
interrupted  by  closing  the  vessel,  a  browa 
viscid  substance  will  be  left,  known  as  bird- 
lime. 

Turpentine  belongs  to  a  class  of  oils 
known  as  wlatile;  that  is,  they  can  be 
raised  into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  and 
under  certain  conditions  will  evaporate  or 
dry  up.  Linseed  oil,  on  the  other  band, 
which  cannot  be  distilled,  belongs  to  a  claas 
of  oils  called  fixed. 

Fixed  Oils,  Paints. — House  paint, 
omitting  the  coloring  matters  or  stainers, 
consists  of  three  ingredients :  Ist,  white 
lead  or  white  zinc  ;  2d,  a  fixed  oil,  such  as 
linseed  or  nut.  used  for  the  Dumose  of  r««)nj>- 
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tieth  of  its  weight  of  litharge,  which  the 
oil  completely  dissolves,  and  is  then  used  as 
ft  dryer.  A  similar  heating  with  uianganese 
or  sugar  of  lead  also  improves  the  so-called 
drying  properties  of  the  oil. 

Oxidizing  Oil — Expekimbnt. — But 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  omitting  the  dryers 
fthogether  in  the  composition  of  the  paint  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  most  painters  would  say  that 
the  paint  would  never  dry.  Let  as  sec  the 
result  of  a  careful  experiment  performed  by 
Ohevreul  some  years  ago.  Four  oak  strips 
were  painted,  each  on  one  side,  with  a  paint 
composed  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  and 
the  other  side  with  a  paint  composed  of  white 
zinc  and  linseed  oil.  The  dryer  was  omitted 
in  all  cases.  The  strip  No.  one  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air  to  dry ;  No.  two  was  put 
into  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  3.52  pints 
and  closed ;  No.  three  was  put  into  a  similar 
bottle,  containing  dry  oxygen  gas ;  No.  four 
was  pat  into  a  similar  bottle,  containing 
dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  After  24  hours.  No. 
one  lead  paint  was  almost  dry;  the  zinc 
paint  had  set,  but  was  not  dry.  No.  two 
lead  paint  was  almost  dry ;  the  zinc  paint 
had  set,  but  was  not  dry.  No.  three 
lead  and  zinc  paints  were  perfectly  dry. 
No.  four  paints  were  still  wet  and  fresh,  and 
had  undergone  no  change.  After  seventy- 
foar  hours,  Nos.  one  and  two  paints  were 
perfectly  dry.  No.  four  lead  paint  had 
almost  set,  but  it  had  no  adhesion  to  the 
wood,  and  could  be  easily  removed  by  fric- 
tion :  the  zinc  paint  had  undergone  no 
change,  bat  stuck  to  the  finger  like  fresh 
paint.  In  another  experiment  it  was  shown 
that  in  drying  in  a  confined  volume  of 
stmospherio  air,  the  paint  had  absorbed  all 
the  oxygen,  and  left  nothing  but  pure 
nitrogen  in  the  bottle. 

Paint  dries,  not  beoaose  it  loses  anything, 
*8  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drying  by  evapo- 
ration, but  because  it  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  solidifies  in  combining  with  it. 
The  drying  of  paint,  is  not,  therefore,  a 
mechanical  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  evapora- 
tion, bat  a  chemical  one,  in  which  there  is  a 
change  of  properties  attending  a  change  of 
state  from  liquid  or  viscid  to  solid.  Lin- 
seed oil  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers 
dries  up  into  the  form  of  a  resinous,  trans- 
parent, moderately  elastic  mass  resembling 
caoutchouc.  This  property  of  absorbing 
oxygen  and  gradually  becoming  solid,  also 
applies  to  walnut,  hemp,  poppy,  grapeseed, 
safflower,  and  some  other  oils,  and  hence 
such  oils  are  termed  drying  oils.     In  under- 


going this  change  these  oils  undergo  slow 
combustion,  and  give  off  carbonic  acid. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  drying  oils 
absorb  oxygen  so  quickly  as  to  take  fire,  as 
when  the  cotton-wool,  tow,  &c.,  used  in 
cleaning  machinery  is  thrown  aside,  and  haa 
thus  led  to  conflagrations. 

According  to  Mulder,  the  difference 
between  non-drying  and  drying  oils  arises 
from  the  presence  of  oleic  acid  in  the  latter. 
He  compares  drying  oils  to  blood ;  they 
absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. To  prove  this  in  the  case  of  linseed 
oil,  fragments  of  pumice  stone  were  ignited, 
left  to  cool,  and  then  put  into  a  bottle,  and 
the  pumice  was  moistened  with  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  the  effect  of  boiling  being  to  raise 
the  oil  into  a  state  of  greater  activity.  Air 
previously  deprived  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
was  next  passed  over  the  pumice,  and  then 
into  a  vessel  containing  baryta  water,  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  became  turbid  from  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  due  to  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  oil.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  setting  of  paint  b  due  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  ;  hence  we  can  understand  why 
the  painters,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
brushes  from  getting  hard,  put  them  into 
water  when  they  leave  off  work ;  and  also 
cover  a  painted  surface  with  water  when 
they  want  to  keep  the  paint  from  setting. 

Non-Dbtino  Oils  and  Paints. — The 
oils  that  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  are  rape, 
colza,  olive,  almond,  and  many  animal  oils. 
By  exposure  to  air  they  become  gradually 
changed,  but  in  a  different  manner  as  com- 
pared with  drying  oils.  They  become  rancid 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  the  plant  or  animal  from  which 
the  oil  was  obtained.  They  lose  their  color, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent  their  fluidity,  and 
acquire  an  acrid,  disagreeable  taste.  Such 
oils  are,  of  course,  quite  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  painter,  although  there  is 
ground  for  suspicion  that  linseed  oil  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  a  cheap  fi»sh  oil, 
the  result  of  which  in  the  paint  is  to  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  kind  of  stickiness  whick 
is  all  but  permanent. 

Besides  white  lead,  or  white  zinc,  as  the 
basis  of  paint,  white  antimony  has  also  been 
proposed.  In  order  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  three,  M.  Chevreul  insti- 
tuted an  experiment  in  which  ten  grammes 
(154  grains)  of  pure  linseed  oil  were  mixed 
up  with  sufficient  quantities  of  the  three 
solids  without  the  addition  of  any  dryer. 
It  was  found  that  the  zinc  paint  covered  a 
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less  surfaoe  than  the  lead,  but  more  than  the 
Mutimoiiy  paint.  The  drying  of  the  differ- 
ent coatB  of  the  three  puiuts  required  very 
different  times,  as  will  be  seen  iu  the  follow- 
ing table: — 

Lekd  Zino  Antimony 

Coat*.                    Paint.  Pbint.  Pa  nt. 

Dayi.  Daya.  Day*. 

First 4               18  60 

Second 34             16  28 

Third  3                6  27 

Total 10^  38  106 

Hence  it  appears  that  lead  paint  dries 
lAttch  more  quickly  than  zinc  or  antimony 
paint.  Indeed,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
hasten  the  drying  of  zinc  paint  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dryer,  it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  in  industry,  since  the  practice  of  houFe 
painting  requires  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  shall  elapse  betwen  the  applira- 
tion  of  the  first  coat  and  that  of  the  second. 

Antimony  paint  is  also  too  slow  in  drying 
to  be  used.  A  tin  paint  was  also  tried,  but 
the  oxide  of  tin  was  found  to  delay  the  dry- 
ing of  the  oil.  Pure  linseed  oil  dries  more 
quickly  on  glass  than  when  mixed  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  so  that  this  oxide  is 
actually  anti-siouitive  relatively  to  glass. 

Dbykrs. — We  now  come  to  the  dryers, 
such  as  litharge,  manganese,  etc.,  and  their 
action  is  very  remarkable  in  causing  the 
paint  to  absorb  oxygen  quickly  and  decidedly. 
For  example — two  cubic  centimetres  of  lin- 
86ed  oil  absorbed,  in  thirty  days,  2.445c.c. 
of  oxygen  ;  but'  the  same  quantity  of  man- 
ganese dryer  absorbed  21.45c.c.  of  oxygen  ; 
while  a  mixture  of  the  two,  consisting  of 
1.56c.c.  of  linseed  and  0  44  of  the  dryer, 
Absorbed  30.8*26c.c.  of  oxygen.  That  is,  the 
absorptive,  or,  as  a  painter  would  say,  the 
drying  power  of  the  mixture  is  far  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  the  two  oils, 
ftince  1.56c.c.  of  linseed  oil  absorbs  of  itself 
1.985c.o.  of  oxygen,  and  0.44  of  the  man- 
ganese dryer  4.719c.c.  of  oxygen  in  thirty 
days,  the  sum  of  the  two  absorptions  being 
6.714c.c.  But  the  mixture  really  absorbed 
30.826c.c.,  or  more  than  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  the  same  fluids  absorbed 
when  exposed  separately. 

Experiments,  scientifically'  conducted, 
have  also  shown,  that,  in  preparing  his  dry- 
ers, the  painter  wastes  both  good  materials, 
fuel  and  time.  He  boils  his  oil  too  long, 
Mid  maintains  the  temperature  too  high. 
The  usual  mode  of  preparing  dryers  is  to 
beat  the  linseed  oil  in  an  iron  pot  until  it 


appears  to  boil.  The  surface  is  skimmed 
from  time  to  tiitie,  and  after  from  three  te 
six  hourf,,  about  one-tt-nth,  by  weight,  of 
litharge  is  added,  and  the  heat  is  maintained 
five  or  six  hours  longer;  or  100  parts  of  very 
old  linseed  oil  is  heated  about  six  hours, 
when  six  parts  of  litharge  and  about  three 
of  burnt  umber  are  added.  The  heat  ir 
continued  six  hours  longer,  when  the  liquid, 
after  being  lefi  quietly  to  cool,  is  decanted. 
For  the  manganese  dr}-er,  the  oil  is  heated 
at  the  so-called  boiling  point  during  five 
hours ;  peroxide  of  nranganese  is  thrown  in, 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  eight  hounr. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  boiling  is  not 
the  formation  of  vapor,  but  the  escape  of 
gas-bubbles  due  to  decomposition. 

Chevrenl's  experiment:)  prove  that  pure 
linseed  oil  is  moresiccatire  after  three  hours' 
boiling  than  if  not  boiled  at  all ;  but  is  less 
siccative  after  five  hours'  boiling  than  after 
three.  The  oil  boiled  during  three  hours 
with  one-tenth  of  litharge  is  much  more  sic- 
cative than  if  heated  without  the  addition  of 
this  oxide ;  so  that  the  drying  property  is' 
not  conferred  on  the  oil  by  the  action  of 
heat,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  it  is  by  the' 
mutual  action  of  the  oxide  and  of  the  oil, 
assisted  by  a  high  temperature,  that  the  dry- 
ing properties  are  developed.  Litharge  is 
more  siccative  than  manganese ;  and  what  is 
very  curious  is,  that  litharge,  heated  once 
with  oil,  is  more  active  than  fresh  litharge. 
It  is  still  more  curious,  that  manganese  that 
hafi  been  heated  several  times  with  the  oil 
is  more  active  than  fresh  manganese.  But 
this  excess  of  activity  in  the  oxides  is  im' 
longer  exerted  on  oil  that  has  already  been 
boiled  five  hours.  All  the  experiment!* 
proved  that  the  drying  property  of  linseed 
was  injured  by  a  prolonged  heating  at  high 
temperatures ;  and  the  remarkable  and  un- 
expected rexult  came  out,  that  linseed, 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  from  100*  tw" 
176"  Fah.  during  six  hours  in  contaot  witk 
ten  per  cent  of  manganese,  can  be  used  im- 
mediately in  painting  without  the  addition 
of  any  other  dryer.  Linseed  oil  alone,  ex- 
posed to  a  similar  moderate  temperature, 
improves  in  its  siccative  property,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  dispense  with  the  manga- 
nese. A  very  energetic  dryer  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  oil  for  three  hours  only  in 
contact  with  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  metalli«= 
oxide.    . 

This  completes  the  first  branch  of  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  paper.  In  the  following  number 
we  propose  to  continue  the  subject  of  paints. 
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•speoiallj  the  drying  of  painta  on  metals, 
varioas  woods  and  other  substances,  and  the 
influence  of  turpentine  and  other  ingredi- 
ents. 


RECENT 


RAILWAY  WORKS  AM)  PRO- 
JECTS. 

Csmpilad  from  "  Engineering,"  "  Tl>«  Prftetie»l  AI«- 
ohanic'a  Jonrn»I"  and  "Th«  Engineer." 

The  ^reat  railway  work  of  the  year  has 
undoubtedly  been  that  across  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Western  America — the  Pacific 
Railway.  The  particulars  of  this  work  have 
been  so  often  given  that  we  need  only  say 
here  that  will  form  an  unbroken  line  of  rail- 
.way  communication  across  the  continent  from 
J!Jew  York  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific — a 
distance  of  over  3,000  miles,  of  which  a  few 
buodred  miles  only,  await  completion.  It 
possesses,  however,  but  little  engineering  in- 
terest beyond  the  fact  that  it  crosses  the  two 
highest  summits  yet  attained  by  railways, 
the  summit  in  the  fiocky  Mountains  being 
8,242  feet,  and  that  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
7,042  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
mountains  tliemselves  rising  considerably 
higher.  These  great  elevations  are,  how- 
ever, approached  from  such  long  distanoesr 
except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  that  there  is 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  gradients  or 
carves,  nor  are  there  any  heavy  tunnels  or 
«arthworks,  nor  important  bridges.  Indeed 
the  "  track  layiqg"  has  gone  on  at  the  rate 
ef  three  miles  or  more  daily  in  each  direo- 
ttoD,  and  the  line  is  expected  to  be  open 
throughout  in  July  next. 

The  most  interesting  line  opened  during 
the  year  is  the  temporary  railway  over  Mont 
Oenis,  overcoming  a  summit  level  6,870  feet 
»bore  the  sea.  On  tl)e  Italian  side  the  gra- 
tlieot  for  some  considerable  distance  is  one 
in  twelve,  while  for  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
tance on  both  the  French  and  Italian  slopes 
the  inclination  is  at  nearly  the  same  rate. 
Upon  all  the  inolinea  steeper  tlian  1  in  40, 
io  the  whole  line  of  48  miles,  a  middle  rail  is 
laid  in  the  very  narrow  gauge  of  3  ft.  7^ 
in.,  and  additional  adhesion  is  obtained  by 
means  of  horizontal  gripping  wheels,  worked 
by  the  engine,  and  pressed  with  a  force  of 
ttom  5  to  15  tons  against  this  mid  rail. 
There  are  curves  of  two  chains  radius  con- 
necting the  sigiags  by  which  the  line  ascends 
the  mountain.  Of  the  working  of  the  line 
and  its  prospects  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  Mont  Genis  tunnel,  and  its  progress 
we  hare  reoently  described.    The  promised  I 


success  of  this  undertaking  has  led  M. 
Flachat,  president  of  the  society  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  France,  to  propose  other  line* 
across  the  Alps.  After  pointing  out  the 
daring  rapidity  with  which  all  the  rest  of 
IHurope  has  been  furrowed  by  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  showing  that  the  territory  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Continent  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  h0 
states  that  three  great  railway  lines  oughjb 
to  be  opened  across  the  Alps,  viz:  by  the 
Lukmanicr,  the  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Sim<- 
plon  passes.  While  France  is  most  inter- 
ested in  that  of  the  Simplon,  Germany  i$ 
most  so  in  Lukmanier.  Switzerland  is  hos- 
tile to  any  line  over  the  Simplon,  because  of 
its  jealousy  of  France.  Italy  hails  with 
pleasure  any  or  all  of  them,  having  no  choioe 
except  for  whatever  line  shall  enrich  her 
most.  M.  Flachat  after  reviewing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunneling,  which  is 
now  about  1.9  meteres  per  day  for  each  face 
of  heading,  and  the  probable  improve  mentu 
in  tunneling  machinery,  concludes  that  tun> 
neling  in  the  Alps,  upon  a  scale  such  as 
these  and  like  vast  ranges  of  mountains  de<- 
mand,  is  a  matter  of  certainty  now  as  to  sue* 
cess,  economy,  and  amount  of  cost,  and  that 
hence  huge  tunnels  ought  no  longer  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  engineer  in  opening  out 
such  mountain  barriers. 

The  particulars  of  the  various  tunnels  pro- 
posed, compared  with  the  Mont  Cenis,  are 
as  follows : 

Svmmit  above 

N»m«  Length.          ees.                  Coit. 

of  Tunnel.  Metret.  Metros.            Fraoos. 

HontCenii 12,220            1,200  dl,lUO,00» 

Simplon.. 12,080  1,300  60,000,000 

St.  Uoihard....  16,480  1,110  78,000,004 

Laliinanier 1,710            1,750  30,000,000 

Without  going  through  his  figures,  whioh 
are  probably  far  from  conjectural — for  it  i« 
to  remembered  that  the  St.  Gothard  line,  tA 
least,  was  surveyed  and  laid  ont  in  detail 
some  years  ago — he  arrives  at  the  oondnsioa 
that  the  total  cost  of  establishing  the  three 
great  lines  of  passage,  and  placing  them  io 
fuU  communication  with  the  railway  systems 
of  the  countries  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Alps,  would  reach  a  total  oost  of  387,< 
800,000  francs,  or  some  S78,000,000. 

Large  railway  undertakings  are  going  for* 
ward  in  Russia,  Hungary  and  Roumania; 
but  in  India  and  the  colonies  railways  have 
made  but  slow  progress.  No  active  step* 
have  been  taking  towards  the  construction 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  through  New 
Brunswick,  although  the  large  loon  for  mak» 
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ing  it  was  guaranteed  by  Parliament  a  good 
number  of  months  ago,  and  half  the  loan  has 
been  taken  up. 

A  railway  has  been  at  last  begun  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Honduras,  between  the  At- 
lantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  length  is  to 
be  231  miles,  overcoming  a  summit  of  2,956 
feet.  The  cost  is  set  down  at  £8,00U  per 
mile,  but  enough  is  known  of  the  almost  im- 
penetrable forest  and  the  unhealthy  climate 
of  Honduras  to  convince  as  that  a  far  larger 
gum  than  this  will  be  necessary. 

An  agitation,  without  any  substantial  re- 
sults, was  commenced,  some  months  ago  in 
Canada  in  favor  of  8  feet  6  in.  gauge  rail- 
ways. The  whole  scheme  appears  to  have 
dropped  through,  and  singularly,  no  partic- 
ulars of  the  working  and  financial  results  of 
the  same  gauge  on  the  Queensland  railways 
have  been  furnished  by  the  parties  who  have 
promoted  other  lines  of  the  same  gauge.  A 
railway  across  Canada  is  proposed,  which,  if 
carried  out,  will  absorb  a  capital  of  some 
♦20,0000,000. 

In  Turkey  there  is  a  fine  field  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  one  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  China.  * 

A^  to  French  railwtiys,  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  it  is  because  Government  so  limits 
them  in  extent  that  they  all  pay  well,  and 
that  they  are  too  few  to  accomodate  the  peo- 
ple. The  list  under  survey  or  construction 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  seem  to 
show  that  this  want,  if  it  exists,  is  being 
rapidly  supplied.  Among  the  principal  new 
lines,  are  the  following:  Paris  to  Dieppe 
direct;  Orleans  to  the  sea  by  Honfieur, 
Lisscux,  &c.,  165  miles ;  Suissuns  by  Buire, 
Yervens,  Lugny,  &c.,  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier ;  Auch  to  Toulouse ;  Cercy-la-Tour  to 
Qi'illy-sur-Loire ;  Cambray  to  Crannes ; 
Niort  to  Cholet,  80  miles ;  Bergerao  to  Li- 
bourne;  Meru  to  Beauvais  ;  Flers  to  Conde- 
Bur-Norreau ;  Avallun  to  Draoy-Saint-Loup ; 
Aix  to  Marseilles ;  Epernay  to  Rom  illy ; 
Napoleon-Vended  to  La  Rochelle ;  Yevot 
to  i>ieppe ;  Havre  to  Lille ;  Bordeaux  to 
Pauillac,  and  various  branches  of  the  Or- 
leans and  Uoaen,  and  the  Northern  railways, 
and  a  line  connecting  the  Eastern  Railway 
of  France  with  that  of  thuDuohy  of  Baden, 
between  Saint  Louis  and  Leopold's  Lake. 

In  Great  Britain  although  the  past  year 
bus  not  been  marked  by  active  railway  en- 
terprise,   several    important    undertakings 


*8m  artiele  Id  another  ooluma  on  railwtvt  for 
CUn*. 


have  been  completed  or  carried  forward.  In 
and  near  London  the  principal  works  bav« 
been  the  Midland  Extension,  now  open 
through  to  Bedford  and  the  north;  the  Me- 
tropolitan and  St.  John's-wood,  opened  to 
the  Swiss  Cottage;  the  Metropolitan  Ex- 
tension, now  completed  to  Westminster,  and 
the  new  line  of  the  South-Eastern,  via 
Chiselhurst  and  Sevenoaks.  The  Midland 
Extension,  with  its  four  lines  of  rails  and 
its  great  station  at  St.  Pancras,  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  railways 
out  of  London,  and  it  may  be  expected  not 
only  to  cheapen  the  transport  of  coal  from 
Derbyshire,  but  almost  literally  to  build  up 
a  new  series  of  suburban  towns  extending 
even  beyond  St.  Alban's.  The  St.  Pancra* 
station  has  been  so  often  described,  that  it 
need  only  be  noted  that  its  magnificent  iron 
roof  has  a  clear  span  of  240  feet,  the  widest 
yet  attempted,  and  that  it  forms  altogether 
the  finest  example  of  railway  architecture 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Metropolitan  and  St. 
Jijhn's-wood  presents  no  striking  features  am 
an  under)]rround  line,  the  ascent  of  one  in 
27  to  Hampstead  not  having  been  begun. 
When  completed,  the  line  is  to  be  2|  miles 
long  and  is  to  rise  285  feet  above  the  level 
at  Baker-street,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  be- 
ing inclined  one  in  27,  with  a  station  half 
way  up.  The  Metropolitan  Extension,  has 
some  very  interesting  work.  The  Metro- 
politan District  Railway,  under  the  Thames 
Embankment,  has  made  but  little  progress 
as  yet ;  nor  is  the  East  London,  to  be  <!arried 
through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  far  advanced. 
The  new  line  of  the  South-East-ern,  via 
Sevenoaks,  is  noteworthy  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  tunneling,  and  for  heavy  earth- 
works, and  also  for  some  especially  fin« 
brickwork  in  its  bridges.  The  London  and 
Brighton  Company  have  opened  a  new  line 
between  Brighton  and  Tunbridge,  saving 
fifteea  miles  in  distance.  The  Loudon  and 
North-Westem  Company's  new  line,  via 
Runcorn,  to  Liverpool,  was  to  have  l>een 
opened  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  line,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  crossing  the  Mersey 
on  a  long  bridge,  of  which  the  principal  por- 
tion consists  of  three  pairs  of  lattice  girders, 
each  of  800  feet  span.  The  Caledonian 
Company  have  made  a  new  line  over  which 
trains  are  run  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, without  the  detour  via  Motherwell,  tb« 
distance  being  the  same  as  by  the  old  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow. 

The  increase  of  railways  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  railway  engineering 
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wrks— bridges,  tunnels,  viaducts  eto — re- 
cently completed  and  in  progress  here  and 
••iKwl  were  referred  to  in  the  February  num- 
Krof  tlbUagazine.  It  is   not  improbable, 
!      Ikat «  »re  on  the  eve  of  an  important  reform 
I     iariilway  engineering  especially  in  England, 
j     ndtlittwe  shall   have  chi-aper  aud   com- 
I     peti«g  lines,  serving  the  public  at  half  the 
ptaeiit  cost.    As  to  the  Goverment  taking 
,     wef  tie  existing  costly  and  extravagantly 
'f     nrted  lines,  it   is  at  least  as  likely  that 
i     Pwliament,  »nd  more  likely  that  Congress, 
trill  Ie»Te  the  whole  question  of  railway  re- 
fonn  to  private  enterprise. 

rIsSTBEBT  RaILWAT    IN  •EnQLAND. — 
ffe  long  since  predicted,8ays  the  "Railway 
»««rd,"  that  its  adoption  in  the  suburbs,  if 
Mm  the  leading  streets  of  our  own  metro- 
H'S'  v«s  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
vt  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
nthoming  the  laying  down  of  street   tram- 
wys  in  the  important  and  populous  com- 
■««ial  city  of  Liverpool  gave  a  coup  df 
.1W«  to  an  opposition  which  had  contrived 
•omterferewith  the  carrying  out  of  a  vast 
piiHic  convenience,  which  has  been  found  to 
*«»er  its  pnrpose  remarkably  well  in  Sal- 
|W,  and  in  Staffordshire,  and  Birkenhead. 
The  principal  of  the  new  companies  seeking 
rariiamentary    sanction    is   the    Tram-way 
Company  which  proposes  to  form  eight  dis- 
^  lines  in,  and  about  London.     Mr.  Page 
we  architect  of  Westminster  Bridge  has  pre- 
I*red  the  designs,  and  the  traction  will  be 
widncted  either  by  horse  or  by  steam  loco- 
«»<iVes.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
<«K  of  these  will  be  opposed  by  the  existing 
mlway  interests ;  and  whether  Parliamen- 
*»'y  sanction  will  be  obtained,  will  depend 
ipon  the  temper  of  the  new  House. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Mr. 
n«lse,  President  of  the  Manchester  Institu- 
w»  of  Engineers  says  in  his  address  on  cheap 
n&nxt,  that  unless  the  principal  streets  can 
he  widened  very  considerably  beyond  what 
'•6J  »re,  unless  people  become  accustomed  to 
•J**  traveling,  and  unless  the  danger  to 
•kieh  horses  and  other  vehicles  are  subjeoted 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESERVOffiS. 

The  failure  of  the  Dale  Dyke  or  Bradfield 
reservoir  at  .Sheffield,  England,  in  March, 
1864,  causing  the  loss  of  some  300  lives  and 
immense  damage  to  property,  has  led  th« 
authorities  of  many  cities  here  and  abroad, 
to  look  very  critically  into  the  construction 
and  durability  of  similar  works  at  their  own 
doors.  In  view  of  the  breaking  of  several 
pipes  in  the  embankment  of  the  Druid  Lake 
at  Baltimore,  the  water  board  of  that  city 
have  called  upon  Messrs.  J.  R.  Trimble,  0. 
P.  Manning  and  J.  H.  Tegmeyer,  engineers, 
to  make  an  examination  of  that  work,  and 
from  their  late  full  and  able  report,  we 
extract  the  following  interesting  and  timely 
facts  and  considerations. 

CoNSTBroTioN  OF  Ancibnt  Reseb- 
voias  IN  India.* — Embankments  in  this 
country  have  been  made  without  puddle 
trenches  or  puddle  walls,  the  entire  material 
of  the  banks  being  capable  of  resisting  water. 
The  earth  was  scraped  up  with  rude  instru- 
ments or  by  hand,  carried  in  small  quantities 
by  men,  women  and  children,  trodden  down 
by  the  feet  of  workers  and  animals,  washed 
by  monsoon  rains,  and  dried  and  baked  in  the 
sun,  until  after  many  years  of  slow  work,  a 
close,  homogeneous,  enduring  mound  has 
been  formed — instead  of  being  thrown  to- 
gether in  bulk  from  carts  and  cars,  and  in- 
adequately tempered  and  ooropressed,  as  by 
the  modern  system.  These  works  are  re- 
markable for  their  vast  extent.  One  has  a 
bank  12  miles  long  and  a  reservoir  circum- 
ference of  40  miles,  the  conduit  pipe  being 
60  miles  long.  The  reservoir  of  Abharya- 
Weva,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  505 
years  B.  C.  It  is  now  partially  in  ruins. 
The  lake  of  Minery  is  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  embankment  is  a  mile  long, 
covered  with  lofty  trees.  It  is  2,000  years 
old  and  is  still  in  use.  The  Cnmmum 
Tank  is  one  of  the  earliest  works,  to  which 
Hindoo  history  refers.  Its  length  is  five 
miles ;  its  breadth  three  miles ;  its  area 
eight  fquare  miles.  The  top  of  the  bank  or 
"  bund"  is  102  feet  above  the  base  with  an 
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The  Dale  Dyke  Embankment. — This 
work    for    enclosing    the    waters    of   the 
Bradfield   Reservoir,  was   situated   in  the 
ravine  of  the  Dale  Dyke  or  Loxley  river, 
U^  miles  above  Sheffield,  and  at  a  point  45U 
feet  above  that  town.     It  was  erected  as  a 
Btofage  reservoir  for  supplying  water  power 
to  mills  and  factories.     The  water-shed  or 
gathering  area  discharging  water  in  reser- 
voir, is  4,300  acres.      When  full  the  lake 
had  a  surface  area  of  lH  acres.     Greatest 
depth  of  embankment   95  feet;    capacity 
114,000   cubic  feet  (855,000,000  gallons); 
top  of  embankment  across  valley  1,254  feet 
long;  width  of  base  500  feet;  width  at  top 
including  four  feet  of  puddle  wall,  12  feet ; 
inner  and  outer  slopes  of  banks  2^  feet  hor- 
izontal to  one  foot  vertical ;  puddle  wall  or 
core  inside  of  bank  sixteen  feet  at  a  bottom 
and  four  feet  at  top,  and  95  feet  high ;  great- 
est depth  of  puddle  trench  or  foundation  of 
puddle  wall  below  natural  surface  60  feet 
The  upper  40  feet  of  the   embankment  on 
both  sides  of  the  puddle  wall,  was  composed 
of  "  rubble"  materiab  by  no  means  water- 
tight.     The  construction  of  the  embankment 
Was  by  railway  wagons  and  carts,  with  tips, 
in  layers  three  to  five  feet  high,  not  saturated 
with  water  during  the  process,  nor  otherwise 
solidified.     The  materials  were  not  of  a  good 
character  for  the  construction  of  a  water- 
tight embankment ;  and  the  mode  of  depos- 
iting and  working  it  was  objectionable.  Two 
lines  of  cast  iron  discharge  pipes  eighteen 
inches  diameter  and   1^  inches  thickness, 
were  laid  under  the  embankment  at  a  point 
85  feet  below  its  top.     These  were  the  only 
pipes  in  the  reservoir. 

The  puddle  trench  descended  various 
depths  to  the  natural  rock,  or  below  it  to 
impervious  strata.  Sinking  the  puddle 
trench  was  a  tedious  and  costly  affair.  The 
springs  in  the  strata  through  which  it  was 
sunk  w<ere  so  copious  as  to  keep  two  steam 

fumps  at  work  for  two  years,  day  and  night, 
he  waters  of  the  river  and  of  floods  dur- 
ing this  time,  were  diverted  by  a  oatch-water 
reservoir,  and  artificial  channel  on  the  side 


In  extreme   floods    30,000    cubic    feet    of 
water  per  minute,  would  flow  into  the  res- 
ervoir;   while    both   drain    pipes   and   tht 
waste-weir  working  free,  would   discharge 
but  19,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  accumulated  water  of  11,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  to  threaten  disaster.  Wheji 
the  breach  occurred  at  half  past  eleven,  oa 
the  night  of  11th  March,  1864,  the  reser- 
voir was  full  and  a  storm  prevailing.     Tbe 
contents  were  discharged  through  tho  breach 
in  half  an  hour,  without  any  previous  warninc; 
passing  down  the  valley  at  the  speed  of  £S 
miles  per  hour  and  sweeping  all  before  thenb 
Cause  of  tub  Failure. — The  two  dis- 
charges pipes  were  laid  in  a  cross  trench, 
passing  under  the  embankment  and  otiliqaelj 
through  the  main  puddle  wall,  at  a  depth  at 
about  85  feet  below  its  top,  and  at  a  point 
where  the  puddle  trench  was  30  feet  deep 
below  them.  They  rested  in  a  puddle  treneh 
some  30  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  pobt  ander 
the  middle  of  bank,  and  were  laid  in  pud^s 
only.     They  were  laid  in  a  manner  to  alnuMtt 
insure  destruction. 

The  puddle  wall  was  too  thin  for  a  work  of 
that  magnitude.  The  material  placed  oa 
each  side  of  the  puddle  wall  was  of  too  porona 
a  character,  and  much  of  it  was  tipped  from 
railroad  wagons,  (directly  into  the  embaak- 
ment  and  not  afterwards  distributed),  whick 
is  the  most  ol>jectionable  manner  of  con- 
structing a  water-tight  embankment. 

Tiie  objectionable  mode  of  laying  the  out- 
let pipes,  most  probably  fractured  tbe  pad- 
dle wall  at  the  point  of  crossing ;  the  loae* 
state  °of  tbe  materials  at  the  top  of  the  baAk 
let  in  the  water ;  as  the  water  rose  in  tbs 
reservoir,  it  most  probably  found  it  way 
down  inside  the  puddle  wall  to  the  fraotua 
above  the  outlet  pipes,  and  henoe  tlM 
destruction. 

Conclusions  of  the  Enqlish  Enoih- 
EEBS. — Cast  iron  pipes  should  never  be  laid 
under  such  conditions  as  these.  A  culvert 
of  masonry  with  an  inner  valve  well,  should 
have  been  provided.  This  culvert  shomld 
have  been  on  mdid  ground  iti  the  isidtt  uj"  ihm 
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The  manner  b  which  the  bank  was  made 
is  condemned.  The  layers  should  not  have 
been  over  two  feet  thick,  and  should  have 
been  spread  and  consolidated  with  carts. 
The  best  clay  pu4dle  should  not  be  trusted 
at  less  than  one  foot  of  thickness  for  each 
three  feet  of  height  of  water.  So  that  for  an 
embankment  96  feet  high,  the  puddle  wall 
at  the  base  should  be  82  feet  thick.  At 
Bradfield  embankment  the  paddle  at  the 
ground  line  was  but  sixteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness, or  one-half  the  strength  required  for 
safety.  No  puddle  wall  should  be  placed 
between  masses  of  porous  earth,  but  should 
be  backed  up  on  both  sides  with  at  least 
its  own  thickness  of  well  selected  materials, 
80  88  to  prevent  direct  pressure  from  water 
on  the  inside,  or  any  consequent  cracking 
on  the  outside.  The  sinking  of  loose  mate- 
rials of  earth  on  each  side  of  a  puddle  wall 
may  do  mischief,  unless  such  settlement  takes 
place  equally,  evenly  and  slowly.  A  puddle 
vail  should  be  wetted,  worked  and  tempered 
into  proper  consistency.  If  the  material  on 
each  side  is  not  of  the  same  sort  and  con- 
sistency, and  does  not  set  or  build  with  the 
puddle,  the  bank  is  liable  to  injury. 

If  a  deep  trench  continues  to  produce 
water,  such  water  will  soften  the  puddle  and 
cause  fracture  of  the  puddle  wall.  Springs 
in  the  side  of  a  puddle  trench  will  inevita- 
aly  waste  and  wash  such  puddle,  unless 
special  means  are  provided  to  divert  the 
water.  Undisturbed  strata  may  bear  and 
resist  water  safely — when,  if  broken  and 
disturbed  by  deep  sinking  and  heavy  con- 
tinued pumping  for  the  formation  of  a  pud- 
dle trench,  the  whole  strata  may  be  so  rup- 
tured, washed  and  disturbed  as  never  again 
to  become  sound.  A  perfectly  homogeneous 
bank  on  a  stable  substratum  is  alone  safe.  A 
paddle  wall  may  be  "a  delusion  and  a  snare." 

Conclusions  of  thb  Amekioan  En- 
QiMEERS,  ON  PuDDLiNG. — It  is  a  matter  of 
much  surprise  to  any  one  not  trained  and 
e  lucated  in  the  English  school  of  Hydraulic 
Engineers,  to  find  so  little  improvement  has 
been  made  in  that  country  for  the  last  hun 
dred  years  in  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
applying  puddle  material.  The  English 
adhere  tenaciously,  and  often  blindly,  to 
old  customs  and  to  the  practice  of  early  and 
eminent  engineers.  The  evidence  taken 
before  the  coroner's  jury  shows  that  errors 
in  plan  and  oonstmction  have  been  followed 
from  Telford  down  to  the  present  day — 
errors  now  admitted  to  be  plain,  though 
theretofore  undiscovered. 

VoL  I.— No.  3.— 19. 


The  early  English  engineers  used  "cut' 
puddling,"  called  so  from  layers  of  clay  cut' 
out  of  carefully  selected  material   by  the 
spade   and  packed  carefully  in  the  puddle 
wall   as  carried   up  with  wetting,  but  not 
thorough  saturation,  to  bind  the  material 
into  one  mass.     The  method  of  puddling  by' 
throwing  materials  into  water,  or  by  flooding' 
the  material  already  placed,  called  "  flood' 
paddling,"  originated  in  the  United  States,' 
and  was  probably  used  first  on  the  Baltimore 
Water  Works,  or,  if  used  in  England  it  was . 
unknown  to  American  engineers.     It^  ad-' 
vantages  have  been  so  manifest  in  practice' 
that  in  our  opinion  it  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  all  other  methods,  and   should  be' 
adopted   to  the  exclusion  of  old  processes. 
When  we  reflect  that  water  exerts  an  agency 
everywhere  in  causing  loose  earth  to  take  a- 
compact  form  in  our  fields,  roads  and  com- 
mon embankments,  it  needs  no  labored  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  there  is  no  process 
which  can  so  soon  and  so  efiectually  bring  a 
reservoir  embankment  to  the  required  condi- 
tion of  homogenous  compactness.    It  must  all' 
be  alike  in  consistency,  without  any  part 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  being  left  dry  and 
porous,  to  subside  unevenly. 

Thk  Drcid  Lake  Works. — The  Dru'd 
Hill  Reservoir  b  made  in  a  dry  ravine,  with- 
an  area  of  less  than  100  acres  to  gather  floods.' 
It  will  have  a  bank  of  60  feet  width  on  top,- 
with  an  exterior  slope  of  2  to  1,  and  an  inte-i 
rior  slope  of  4  to  1,  giving  a  thickness  at  base: 
of  650  feet.  The  embankment  has  a  puddle: 
wall  of  95  feet  extreme  height  above  natural 
surface,  or  119  feet  above  the  lowest  founda- 
tion of  puddle  trench ;  a  thickness  at  top  of  17 
feet  and  36  feet  at  bottom.  The  firm  deposit « 
of  ages  from  the  hills  of  Druid  Park  collected 
in  the  ravine,  are  mixtures  of  clay  and  gravel,' 
constituting  an  impervious  stratum.which  was 
properly  left  undisturbed  in  the  construction 
of  the  reservoir,  except  to  remove  vegetable* 
matter,  &o.,  to  about  one  foot  in  depth.  Tho 
puddle  trench  was  but  12  feet  in  depth  to> 
impervious  strata  of  rook  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  without  any  springs  and  but  a 
slight  filtration  of  water,  in  fact,  dry.  The 
formation  of  the  embankment  was  from  clayv 
earth  and  decomposed  gneiss  and  disinte^ 
rated  granite,  the  gneiss  supplying  a  pure  clay 
from  decomposed  feldspar,  and  gravel  from" 
the  quartz  and  mica  happily  blended,  so  as  to 
ensure  impermeability  by  its  adhesiveness, 
and  solidity  by  its  compactness  and  specifio 
gravity. 

As  to  the  fracture  of  the  pipes  in  thestt 
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works,  and  proposed  changes,  the  report 
states :  The  first  pipe  fractured  badly  was  the 
drain  pipe,  discovered  tweWe  months  after 
it  was  laid.  In  the  foil  of  the  same  jear 
(1866),  the  three  iuflucut  pipes  were  found 
80  badly  injured  as  to  render  necessary  their 
abandonment  from  prudential  motives.  The 
nature  of  the  fractures  were  cracks  at  the 
bell-ends  and  from  end  to  end  and  across 
the  pipe,  in  some  instances.  These  ruptures 
were  first  discovered  by  finding  at  a  point 
just  outside  the  embankment  a  small  leij(age 
of  water  discolored  with  iron.  The  round- 
ness of  the  pipes  was  in  some  cases  destroyed. 
Although  these  pipes  were  carefully  laid  in 
ike  manner  frequently  adopted  elsewhere, 
yet  four  out  of  the  seven  have  failed. 

The  engineers  now  consider  the  mode  of 
laying  these  pipes  objectionable,  and  their 
location  under  the  bank  injudicious.  Pipes 
laid  anywhere  should  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
perfectly  uniform  resistance,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  unequal  settling,  which  must 
fracture  cast-iron.  A  perfectly  solid  basis 
Would  seem  to  be  safest.  The  error  com- 
mitted was  in  laying  part  of  the  length  in 
trenches  and  apai-t  on  piers.  With  so  great 
a  height  of  embankment  above  them,  subsid- 
ing all  the  time,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  either  the  pressure  of  the  bank  or  the 
resistance  of  the  foundations  would  bo  uni- 
form. A  slight  difference  in  either  would 
fracture  the  pipes.  Those  pipes  remaining 
sound  so  far,  must  have  had  a  uniform  pres- 
sure upon  them,  or  have  presented  a  uniform 
resistance,  so  that  no  one  part  yielded  more 
than  another      But  as  we  now  see  from  ez- 

Eerience  in  England,  it  would  have  been 
etter  to  insert  all  the  pipes  in  the  reservoir 
through  Holid  ground  abooe  the  embankment 
and  reniole from  the  puddle  wall. 

This  change,  suggested  by  Mr.  Wendell 
BoUman,  "will  have  to  be  made."  The 
cluster  of  four  pipes  is  to  be  carried,  through 
solid  ground  at  a  level  of  60  feet  b^low  the 
eonteraplated  high  water  lines  of  the  reser- 
voir, built  Ob  carefiilly  prepared  founda- 
tions, and  enclosed  in  stone  and  cement, 
with  several  projecting  collars  of  masonry  to 
•heck  leakage  and  obstruct  any  flow  of 
water.*  Each  pipe  is  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
brick  culvert,  fitting  tightly  its  outer  surface, 
so  that  when  in  time  the  iron  is  destroyed 
from  any  cause,  the  enclosing  arch  shall  form 
a  permanent  conduit  in  place  of  the  pipe. 


*  See  on  tbU  anbjeet,    Hon.  Wm.  J.  MoAlpioe's 
paper,  Van  Noatrand's  Magaiine,  Vul.  1,  Mo.  1,  page 


ORDNANCE  EXPEKIMENTS NeW  ENG- 
LISH Board. — In  view  of  the  com- 
plaints of  inventors,  the  defenses  of  Ord- 
nance Boards  and  oflBcers,  and  the  present 
excitement  on  these  questions  among  per- 
sons interested  in  ordnance  improvement, 
no  less  in  America  than  in  England,  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  "Army  and  Navy  Gazette" 
will  be  of  interest.  For  some  time  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  few  will  regret  its  demise.  It 
had  many  enemies,  and  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  even  by  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
favorable.  It  was  confessedly  an  expensive 
body  in  itself,  and  was  the  cause  and  origin 
of  much  expense  in  experiments  which  were 
often  supposed  to  be  instituted  more  with 
a  view  to  investigate  the  mathematical  and 
theoretical  value  of  inventions,  than  their 
practical  utility  to  the  service.  Since  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  received  its 
death-blow,  the  constitution  of  its  successor 
has  been  much  discussed,  and  several  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  its  com- 
position. These  have  mostly  proved  abor- 
tive, but  we  believe  that  the  future  tribunals 
before  which  both  inventors  and  inventions 
will  be  arraigned  have  been  practically 
settled.  The  present  committee  which  is 
engaged  in  investigating  Captain  MoncrieflTs 
battery,  and  the  proper  emolument  to  be 
conferred  upon  its  designer,  will  probably 
decide  all  broad  questions  of  the  same  kind 
in  future.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  the  Comptroller-in-Chief,  the 
Naval  Director  of  Ordnance,  the  Director 
of  Works,  the  Director-General  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  Assistant-Director ;  and  its 
province  is  to  decide  broad  questions  and 
general  principles. 

To  carry  out  experiments  and  inquire  into 
details,  either  a  special  committee  will  be 
assembled,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
deciding  upon  the  new  breech-loading  rifle, 
and  the  armament  of  field  artillery  for  India, 
or,  in  less  important  cases,  the  matter  will 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  per^ 
manent  committee  of  inventions.  The  com- 
mittee of  inventions  will  be  for  the  present) 
composed  of  Colonel  Milward,  R.A.,  C.B. ; 
Colonel  Shaw,  R.A.;  Colonel  Wray,  R.A.i 
(late  Bombay  Artillery);  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heyman,  R.A. ;  with  Captain  Harrison  as 
secretary.  By  this  reorganisation  of  the 
duties  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee, 
a  great  improvement  will  be  probably  effect- 
ed, and  great  dissatufaction  will  be  remov- 
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ed;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  jastljr  orun- 
jnstly,  the  hte  Ordnance  Select  Committee 
w»8  suspected  by  the  outside  world  to  be 
composed  too  exelosiTelj  of  officers  of  scien- 
tific tendencies,  interested  in  inventions,  who 
irere  not  incliued  to  view  with  favor  or  even 
impartiality,  inventions  wiiich  did  not  ori- 
fioate  among  their  own  adherents.  The 
new  Ordnance  Board  will,  however,  be  far 
ahove  any  snch  suspicion ;  and,  as  its  mem- 
bers sit  tx-officio  it  is  almost  certain  to  re- 
main  so.  A  tribunal  will  thus  be  secured 
which  will  be,  if  not  always  satisfactory  to 
iorentofs,  open  to  no  suspicion  of  favor, 
partiality  or  affection,  while  the  country 
till  find  in  it  an  adequate,  completent  and 
inexpensive  arbiter  of  what  is  requisite  for  its 
Beeessities,  as  the  members  will  receive  no 
additional  emolument  for  their  services  in 
this  capacity. 


TB 


Phe  Holtokk  Dam. — The  dam  across  the 
Connecticut  Biver  at  Holyoke,  Mass., 
having  an  unbroken  length  of  upwards  of 
1,000  feet  and  with  the  water  pouring  over 
it  in  a  massive  sheet  with  a  fall  of  30  feet, 
has  long  constituted  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  many  objects  of  interest  in 
tilt  portion  of  the  country.  The  pictur- 
ttqne  aspect  is,  however,  doomed  to  be 
done  away  with,  for  the  wear  of  the  waters 
npon  the  soft  rock  at  the  base  of  the  dam 
lus  hollowed  it  out  to  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  eight  yards,  thus  endangering  the  founda- 
tions of  the  structure  and  necessitating  re- 
pairs which  amount  practically  to  thorough 
reeoBstruction,  and  which  will  change  the 
nterfidi  into  swift  rapids  shooting  down  an 
vtificial  inclined  plane. 

The  process  of  repair  b  now  being  carried 
«a  with  great  energy,  a  portion  279  feet 
long  at  the  centre  of  the  dam  having  been 
tlrwdy  completed.  For  a  distance  of  50 
feet  down  the  stream,  a  series  of  timbers, 
locked  and  framed  one  over  another,  have 
heen  laid,  and  their  interstices  filled  with 
rtone.  These  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  rise 
toahei^tof  twenty -five  feet  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  From  the  front  edge  of  the  sub- 
itrnetDre  thus  formed,  the  frame-work  is  con- 
tinned  with  an  inclined  surface  until  it 
reaches  the  crest  of  the  dam  30  feet  above. 


of  five  feet  is  designed  to  be  covered  with 
three-sixteenths  boiler-plate,  of  which  not 
less  than  sixteen  tons  will  have  been  used 
by  the  time  the  work  is  finished. 

The  portion  or  section  of  the  dam  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  has  alone  requir- 
ed about  one  million  feet  of  lumber,  eight 
thousand  square  rods  of  stone,  and  fifteen 
tons  of  bolts.  The  weight  of  the  entire 
structure  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  tons. 
The  weight  of  that  part  of  the  dam  is  capa- 
ble of  resisting  about  four  times  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  it. — American 
Artisan, 


JAUK8  Chalmers. — If  the  inventor  of  the 
best  system  of  armor  plating,  oould  have 
enjoyed,  while  he  was  toiling  for  a  trial  of 
his  scheme,  a  little  more  of  tnat  good  Eng- 
lish feeling  and  appreciation  that  the  Lon- 
don newspapei^s  are  bestowing  now  that  he 
is  dead,  it  would  have  been  better  for  all 
concerned.  The  system  of  backing  armor 
plates  by  a  cell-work  of  thin  wrought  iron 
plates,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
nas  been  improved  only  in  size  and  detail,  and 
is  now  the  principle  upon  which  every  suc- 
cessful target  is  constructed.  Mr.  Chalmers' 
first  target  was  not  constructed  at  Govern- 
ment expeuee,  but  at  the  expense  of  Sir  S. 
M.  Peto.  After  its  successful  trial,  says  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  Gazette :  "  Mr.  Chalmers 
suffered  the  mortification  of  seeing  many  of 
the  essentials  of  his  inventions  copied  and 
embodied  in  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Navy,  without  either  acknowledgment  or 
compensation;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavors,  he  was  never  able,  till  lately,  to 
prevail  on  the  Government  to  get  another 
target  built  embodying  his  invention,  to  be 
tried  acainst  a  Government  one  of  the  same 
sise  and  weight  of  metal.  In  this,  careworn 
and  wearied  by  official  obstructions  and  de- 
lays, his  naturally  strong  constitution  gave 
way,  and  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
his  health  had  l>een  far  from  good,  till  at 
last  he  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  at  his 
residence  in  London. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  also  the  author  of  a 
scheme  of  sunken  channel  railway,  between 
England  and  France.     His  plan  was,  to 
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FOSTER'S  RAIL  JOINT. 


Now  that  the  subject  of  maintaining 
the  continuity  of  rails,  is  reoeiring  gene- 
ral attention  in  this  country,  we  shall 
publish  from  time  to  time,  the  particulars 
and  results  of  such  new  deTices  as  have 
been  well  tested,  or  are  obviously  practi* 
cable. 

The  joint  fastening  shown  in  the  cuts,  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Foster,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Logaosport,  Peoria  and  Bur> 
lington  railway.  It  has  grown  out  of  his 
observation  of  the  remarkable  wear  of 
several  pieces  of  track  which  had  to  be 
laid  in  a  peculiar  manner  owing  to  local 
causes ;  the  rails  were  practically  sand- 
wiched at  the  joints,  and  have  outworn 
several  similar  rails  laid  in  the  common 
manner.  About  ten  tons  of  these  joints 
have  been  under  practical  test  during  two 
years  past  on  the  road  mentioned,  aliio 
on  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern,  upon 
tracks  used  ia  common  by  the  several 
roads  centering  at  Logansport,  also  upon 
sidings  where  a  large  amount  of  shifting 
is  done  ;  locomotives  run  over  the  joints 
200  to  300  times  per  day.  The  results 
are  extremely  satisfactory,  when  compared 
with  all  forms  of  chairs ;  the  report  does 
not  state,  however,  whether  it  has  been 
compared  with  the  best  of  the  modern 
fastenings.  The  lateral  as  well  as  the 
vertical  continuity  of  the  track  is  well 
preserved.  A  great  saving  in  repairs  is 
clearly  shown.  No  stops,  0,  have  been 
placed  upon  the  wedges,  but  out  of  the 
whole  ten  tons,  but  two  have  got  loose. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  joint 
has  less  deflection  under  a  passing  load 
than  the  solid  rail. 

The  most  economical  and  effective  form 
of  splice,  when  the  rail  is  suitably  shaped, 
is  the  fish  bar  between  the  head  and  flange. 
How  to  keep  the  fish  bar  tight,  has  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  for  some  twenty 
years.     In  this  case,  it  b  held  up  to  the 
rail  by  an  oak  wedge,  W,  bearing  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  fish  bar,  and  hence 
not  likely  either  to  mash  or  to  slip.  With 
a  rail  of  the  form  shown  (in  distinction 
from  the  low  "  pear  head"),  and  a  stiflT 
clamp,  C,  the  fish  is  certain  to   remain 
tightly  wedged  between  the  tables  of  the 
rail,  and  to  be  fully  utilized.     The  lip  of 
the  clamp  G  is  also  wedged  tightly  upon 
the  flange  of  the  rail  by  the  same  wedge 
that  secures  the  fish  plate,  thus  realising 
in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  the  new 
Reeves'  joint,  which  is  a  tight  clamp  upon 
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the  flaages  of  the  rail.  The  clamp  C  and  the 
vooden  longitudinal  6  also  add  a  considera- 
ble resistance  to  deflection ;  but  the  chief 
office  of  the  longitudinal  is  to  form  a  back- 
ing for  the  wedge.  The  joint  is  suspended 
between  two  sleepers,  thus  giving  ample 
elasticity,  and  also  preventing  the  "  creep- 
ing" of  the  track.  Ths  wood  (oak)  is  sea- 
soned, soaked  in  oil,  planed,  and  carefully 
adjusted. 

The  best  feature  of  this  joint  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  fastening — the  long  wedge  will 
not  slip,  though  it  may  be  readily  set  up ; 
and  its  strength  is  a  simple  question  of  size  of 
wedge  and  longitudinal.  The  joint  is  adapted 
to  every  form  of  rail,  and  may  thus  improve 
tracks  that  cannot  be  fished  to  advantage. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  steel  rails,  because  it 
requires  no  nicking  or  punching  of  the  rails, 
either  to  prevent  "  creeping"  or  to  hold  the 
fish  bar  in  place. 


I  EON  Architkctitre. — From  a  historical 
article  on  this  subject  in  "Engineering," 
we  gather  the  following  facts:  In  1783 
Bobert  Ransome  patented  the  application  of 
cast  iron,  variously  ornamented,  to  roofs. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  Ralph  Dodd  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  applications  of  iron  t-o 
floors  and  to  ship  work,  including  hollow 
columns.  Several  patents  followed  for  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  timber  work.  In 
1811  Thomas  Pearsall  patented  the  use  of 
iron  skeletons — standards,  joists,  &c. — to  be 
filled  in  with  brick  work.  Ten  years  later 
iron  beams  were  first  employed  for  fire-proof 
floors,  at  a  cotton  mill  in  Manchester.  In 
1834  Pearsall's  iron  skeleton,  covered  with 
iron  sheets,  was  applied  in  the  erection  of  a 

fas  works  in  London ;  and  in  1842  Messrs. 
<aycock,  of  Manchester,  constructed  an  iron 
palace,  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  for  the  King  of  Eyamba,  on 
the  Calabar  river.  About  this  time  Messrs. 
Gussell  were  making  iron  buildings  for  erec- 
tion abroad ;  iron  frames  and  corrugated 
sheet-iron  covering,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
tbe  manufacture  of  portable  iron  houses 
largely  increased.  In  1845,  Mr.  W.  Vose 
Pickett  formed  a  company  to  erect  iron 
buildings,  and  was  the  first  to  advocate  the 
nae  of  the  cellular  form  of  construction,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  pannels  to  resemble 
stone.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  buildings  of  1851  and  1862,  and 
a  teyr  large  structures  for  special  purposes, 
ftnd  some  mere  sheds  without  ornament,  the 


use  of  iron  for  building — for  street  archi- 
teouture — has  been  singularly  neglected  in 
England. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
thousands  of  iron  structures  have  been  erect- 
ed, and  such  is  their  design  that  iron  facades 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  stone.  The 
first  of  these  buildings  was  put  up  by  Dan- 
iel D  Ba.lger,  of  New  York,  in  1842.  la 
the  following  year  A.  L.  Johnson,  of  Baltic 
more,  introduced  revolving  iron  shutters, 
and  by  a  conibinatiou  of  these  with  iron 
posts,  the  lower  stories  of  commercial  build- 
ings came  to  be  generally  made  of  the  hew 
material.  About  this  time  James  Bogar- 
dus,  of  New  York,  was  working  suceesfully 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  1847  he  erect- 
ed his  lofty  iron  factory,  which  was  subse- 
quently taken  down  and  re-erected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  widening  of  a  street.  The 
Architectural  Iron  Works  of  New  York  and 
other  American  cities,  are  now  very  numer- 
ous, one  of  the  latest  and  most  prosperous 
being  a  branch  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
Some  150  iron  buildings  appear  in  Broad- 
way, and  the  use  of  this  material  appears  to 
be  largely  increasing. 


THB  Lbavenwoeth  Bridoe. — A  con- 
tract for  the  constraction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Kansas  river  at  Leavenworth,  has 
been  definitely  concluded  with  that  eminent 
bridge  builder,  L.  B.  Boomer,  Esq.  The 
bridge  is  to  be  completed  for  both  railway 
and  highway  trafiic  in  twelve  months,  at  a 
cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  main  bridge  will  consist  either 
of  three  spans  of  340  feet  each,  or  four 
spang  of  258  feet  each,  the  superstructure 
to  be  of  iron,  upon  the  plan  known  as  the 
"  Post's  Patent  Inflexible  Truss."  The  west 
abutment  will  be  of  first-class  masonry ;  the 
rest  of  the  substructure  of  cast  iron  pneuma- 
tic piles  or  cylinders,  each  8^  feet  in  dia- 
meter, to  be  driven  to  the  rock  (about  60 
feet  below  low  water  mark,)  and  carried  up 
to  the  bridge  scat,  the  whole  height  from 
rock  to  bridge  seat  being  about  135  feet. 
These  columns  are  to  be  filled  with  cement 
and  will  be  thoroughly  braced  to  each  other, 
and  each  pier  will  have  an  iron  ice-breaker 
supported  by  another  cylinder  driven  to  the 
rock  and  brought  up  to  low  water  mark. 
The  approaches  (about  4,000  feet  long,)  are 
to  be  built  of  wooden  trestle^. — Chicago 
Railioav  Review. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STEEL 
By  Wm.  Fairbairn,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 

From  the  "  Quarterly  Joomal  of  Soi«oa«." 
The  present  may  be  justly  considered 
the  age  of  iron,  as  m  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry where  force,  form,  and  motion  are 
required,  iron  enters  largely  into  construc- 
tion, and  its  powers  of  application  have  sup- 
planted almost  every  other  material.  It 
presents  wonderful  facilities  in  its  adaptation 
to  every  description  of  art,  whether  of  the 
useful  or  decorative  style  ;  and  its  improved 
tenacity,  elasticity  and  ductility  have  en- 
larged its  field  of  usefulness  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bnildinss,  ships,  steam-engines, 
bridges,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts  where 
strength  combined  with  lightness  is  required. 
To  this  powerful  and  valuable  material  we 
are  indebted  for  railways,  locomotives,  and 
rolling  stock ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
manufacture  in  which  it  does  not  form  a 
whole  or  a  prominent  part.  Possessed  of 
such  a  material  in  its  cheapest  and  best  forms, 
we  should  be  deficient  in  duty  if  we  left  it 
in  the  rude  state  in  which  it  was  found  in 
the  days  of  Cort  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors. That  great  improvements  have  been 
efiected  of  late  years  does  not  admit  of  doubt, 
and  there  is  probably  no  material  that  has 
undergone  greater  changes  in  its  manufac- 
ture than  iron ;  and  judging  from  the  at- 
tempts that  are  now  making,  and  have  been 
inade,  to  improve  its  quality  and  to  enlarge 
its  sphere  of  application,  we  may  reasona- 
bly conclude  that  it  is  destined  to  attain  still 
greater  advances  in  its  chemical  and  me- 
chanical properties.  The  earliest  improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  may  be  attributed  to  Cort,  who  intro- 
duced the  process  of  boiling  and  puddling  in 
the  reverbcratory  furnace,  and  those  of  more 
recent  date  to  Bessemer,  who  first  used  a 
separate  vessel  for  the  reduction  of  the  met- 
als, and  thus  effected  more  important  changes 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  than 
had  been  introduced  at  any  former  period 


force  in  depriving  the  metal  of  its  carbon, 
and  in  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  refined 
iron.  By  this  new  process  increased  facili- 
ties are  afforded  for  attaining  new  combina- 
tions, by  the  introduction  of  measured  quan- 
tities of  carbon  into  the  converting  vessel, 
and  this  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  form  steel 
or  iron  of  the  homogeneous  state,  of  any 
known  quality. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
homogeneous  state  is  <me  of  the  most  impor- 
tant improvements  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  process  of  rolling  direct  from  the  rever- 
bcratory furnace.  The  former  process  waa 
first  to  melt  the  iron  as  it  came  from  the 
smelting-furnace  in  the  shape  of  pigs,  to  pad- 
dle it  or  to  stir  it  about  until  the  mass  took  the 
form  of  a  ball  deprived  of  its  carbon  ;  it  was 
then  placed  under  the  hammer,  and  formed 
into  slabs  or  ingots  The  next  process  was  to 
roll  it  into  bars,  which  being  cut  into  short 
pieces,  were  again  heated  and  rolled  either 
into  plates  or  ban  as  required. 

Now  the  great  defect  of  this  process  wna 
.the  unsound  state  of  the  iron,  as  the  least 
mst  or  scorisa  on  the  surface  of  the  piled 
bars  prevented  the  welding  or  fusion  of  th« 
metals,  and  hence  followed  what  are  called 
blistered  plates,  or  laminated  bars  of  un- 
sound construction. 

The  new  process,  it  will  be  observed,  ob- 
viates all  these  difficulties,  as  in  the  Bes- 
semer process  the  melted  iron  is  deprived  of 
its  carbon  by  tb  e  action  of  an  artificial  blast — 
the  same  as  formerly  prevailed  on  the  hearth 
of  the  refinery — and  thence  it  is  cast  into 
ingots  of  the  weight  required,  either  for  the 
hammer  or  the  nuls.     From  this  it  will   be 
seen  that  the  risk  of  piling  and  welding  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  article  pro- 
duced, whether  of  iron  or  steel,  is  perfect  in 
its  homogeneity.     It  may  be  of  good  or  in- 
ferior quality,  hard  or  soft,  but  by  this  pro- 
cess it  is  free  from  the  risk  of  being  unaooad 
in  its  homogeneous  state. 

As  regards  the  steel,  of  which  we  hare  to 
submit  the  results,  as  produced  by  the  princi- 
pal manutacturers  of  this  country,  it  will  1>e 
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of  steel.  It  viU  be  observed  tb»t  in  the 
Bedaemer  process  this  naoertaintj  does  not 
exist,  as  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  volatilii- 
ed  or  burnt  out  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
hy  pouring  into  the  ressel  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  crude  metal  containing  carbon,  any 
percentage  of  that  element  may  be  obtained 
in  combination  with  the  iron,  possessing 
qualities  best  adapted  to  the  varied  forms  of 
eoniitruction  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Thus  the  Bessemer  process  is  not  only  more 
perfect  in  itself,  but  admits  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  certainty  in  the  results  than  ooull 
possibly  be  attained  by  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  most  ex* 
perienced  puddler.  Thus  it  appears  that 
tbe  Bessemer  process  enables  us  to  manu- 
facture steel  with  any  siven  proportion 
of  carbon,  or  other  eligiUe  clement,  and 
thus  to  describe  the  compound  metal  in 
terms  of  its  chemical  oonstituenta. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  since 
Mr.  Bessemer  first  announced  hb  new  prin- 
ciple of  conversion,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  various  quarters  bid  fair  to  establish  a 
new  epoch  in  metallurgic  manipulation,  by 
the  production  of  a  material  of  much  greater 

feneral  value  than  that  which  was  produced 
y  the  old  process,  and  in  most  eases  of 
double  the  strength  of  iron. 

These  improvements  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Bessemer  process,  for  a  great 
variety  of  processes  are  now  in  opera- 
tion producing  the  same  results,  and  hence 
we  have  now  in  the  market  homogeneous  and 
every  other  description  of  iron,  wolnsive  of 
steel,  of  such  density,  ductility,  etc.,  as  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  varied  forms 
of  construction. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  different 
kindd  of  steel  have  been  satis&otorily  es- 
tablished ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  homogeneous  iron  and  steel 
that  are  now  being  produced.  To  supply 
tlm  desideratum,  I  have  endeavored,  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  experiments,  to  determine 
the  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds 
of  steel,  as  regards  their  powers  of  resistance 
to  transverse,  tensile,  and  compressive  strain. 

These  experiments  have  been  instituted 
not  only  for  those  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tive arts,  but  also  to  enable  the  engineer  to 
make  selections  of  the  material  as  will  best 
suit  his  purpose  in  any  work  proposed.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  I  have 
appiiei  to  the  first  houses  for  the  specimens 
experimented  upon,  and  judging  from  the 


results  of  these  experiments,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  new  and  important  data  have  been 
obtained,  which  may  safely  be  relied  upon 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  oonBtruotion. 

For  several  years  past,  attempts  have  be«i 
made  to  substitute  steel  for  iron,  on  aecount 
of  its  superior  tenacity  in  the  eonstrnctioa 
of  ships,  boilers,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  then 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
employing  a  material  of  the  same  weight 
and  of  double  the  strength,  provided  it  can 
at  all  times  be  relied  upon.  Some  difficul- 
ties, however,  exist,  and  until  they  are  re- 
moved it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  the 
transfer  from  iron  to  steel.  These  difficulties 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  vie :  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  manufacture,  in 
cases  of  rolled  plates  and  other  articles, 
which  require  perfect  resemblance  in  char- 
acter, and  the  uncertainty  whieh  pervadM 
its  production.  Time  and  a  close  observa- 
tion of  &ot8  in  connection  with  the  different 
processes  will,  however,  surmount  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  will  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  produce  steel  in  all  its  varieties  with  the 
same  certainty  as  he  formerly  attained  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

In  the  selection  of  the  different  specimen* 
of  steel,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  sudi 
information  about  the  ores,  fuel  and  process 
of  manufacture  as  the  parties  supplying  the 
specimens  were  disposed  to  furnish.  To  a 
series  of  questions,  answers  were,  in  most 
oases,  cheerfully  given,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  experimental 
tables,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  th» 
British  Association  for  1867. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  speeimens  have- 
been  submitted  to  transverse,  tensile,  and 
compressive  strain,  and  the  summaries  of 
results  will  indicate  the  uses  to  which  the 
different  specimens  may  be  applied.  Table 
I.  gives  for  each  specimen  the  modulus  of' 
elasticity,  and  the  modulus  of  resistance  tO' 
impact,  together  with  the  deflection  for  unitj 
of  pressure ;  from  these  experimental  data 
the  engineer  and  arohiteot  may  select  the  steel 
possessing  the  actual  quality  required  for  any 
particular  structure.  This  will  be  found  es> 
pecially  requisite  in  the  construction  of 
boilers,  ships,  bridges,  and  other  structures 
subjected  to  severe  strains,  where  safety, 
strength,  and  economy  should  be  kept  ia 
view. 

In  the  ease  of  transverse  strain  some  dif 
ficulties  presented  themselves  in  the  cours 
of  the  experiments,  arising  from  the  ductil 
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. nature  of  some  part  of  the  material,  and 
from  its  tendency  to  bend  or  deflect  to  aeon- 
-siderable  depth  without  fracture. 

But  this  is  always  the  case  with  tough 
bars,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  unit  of  mea- 
sure of  the  deflections,  in  order  to  compare 
the  flexibility  of  the  bars  with  one  auotner, 
and,  from  the  mean  value  of  this  unit  of  de- 
flection, to  obtain  a  mean  value  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  for  the  different 
'  bars.  This  unit  or  measure  of  flexibility 
given  in  the  table,  is  the  mean  value  all 
the  deflections  corresponding  to  uuity  of 
pressure  and  section.  In  order  to  determine 
tbe  resistance  of  the  bars  to  a  force  analo- 
•gous  to  that  of  impact,  the  work  in  deflecting 
each  bar  up  to  its  limit  of  elasticity  has 
been  calculated.  These  results  differ  con- 
siderably firom  each  other,  showing  the  dif- 
.ferent  degree  of  hardness,  ductility,  etc.,  of 
•the  material  of  which  the  bars  are  composed. 
The  transverse  strength  of  the  different  bars 
■up  to  their  limit  of  elasticity  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  the  modulus  of  strength  or 
the  unit  of  strength  calculated  for  each  bar. 

Table  II,  on  Tensile  Strain,  gives  the 
breaking-strain  of  each  bar  per  square  inch 
of  section,  and  the  corresponding  elongation 
jof  the  bar  per  unit  of  length,  together  with 
the  ultimate  resistance  of  each  bar  to  a  force 
analogous  to  that  of  impact. 

Table  III,  on  Compression,  gives  the 
force  per  square  inch  of  section  requisite  to 
crush  short  columns  of  the  different  speci- 
mens, with  the  corresponding  compression 
of  the  column  per  unit  ai  length,  together 
witik  the  work  expended  in  producing  this 
compression. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  following 
tables  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
show  that  the  deflections  produced  by  a 
transverse  strain  are  in  proportion  to  the 
pressures  within  the  limits  of  elasticity. 
'  In  Table  I,  as  in  the  other  two  on  tension 
and  oompression.the  value  of  the  work  done  on 
each  specimen  has  been  determined,  and  the 
results  recorded  in  the  last  column  indicate 
the  comparative  strength  of  each  particular 
bar ;  and  the  mean  value  of  the  deflections 
corresponding  to  unity  of  pressure  and  section 
will  be  found  in  column  3.  These  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  flexibility,  elasticity, 
and  ductility  of  the  different  bars,  and  the 
uses  to  which  the  material  may  be  applied. 

The  mean  value  of  E,  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  taken  for  thirty  of  the  best  speci- 
mens, is  about  31,000,000,  which  exceeds 


that  of  wrought  iron  by  more  than  the  thir- 
tieth part.  Steel  having  a  much  greater 
flexibility  than  malleable  iron,  accounts  for 
the  approximation  of  their  respective  values 
in  D.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
bars  of  the  grchtest  flexibility — other  things 
being  the  same — have  the  least  value  for  the 
modulus  of  elasticity. 

On  tensile  strain  the  mean  result  derived 
from  thirty  of  the  best  specimens  is  47.7 
tons,  or  nearly  48  tons  per  square  inch  ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  the  previoos  table,  the  mea- 
sure of  ductility  and  strength  is  given  in 
the  last  column,  which  indicates  the  ultilitv 
of  the  material  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  selected. 

Comparing  the  best  quality  of  steel  with 
the  best  wrought  iron  at  24  tons  as  the 
breaking-weight  per  square  inch,  we  find  that 
we  have  a  material  of  double  the  strength 
with  the  same  weight,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  only  half  the  weight  with  the  same 
same  strength,  or  as  47.7  to  24.  In  the 
art  of  construction  these  are  considerations 
of  great  importance;  and  in  every  case 
where  steel  can  be  depended  upon,  it  is  en- 
titled, on  the  score  of  economy  and  light- 
ness, to  the  judgement  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  architect  and  engineer. 

In  Table  III,  on  compression,  each  of 
the  specimens  were  reduced,  when  cut  from 
the  bars  previously  experimented  upon,  to 
small  columns  of  }  inch  diameter  and  1  inch 
in  height.  They  were  each  loaded  with 
weights  equal  to  100  tons  per  square  inch, 
without  undergoing  any  sensible  appearance 
of  fracture.  On  consulting  the  (able  it  will 
be  found  that  with  the  above  weight  of  100 
tons  per  square  inch  they  were  compressed, 
on  the  average,  to  two-thirds  their  original 
length  ;  and  from  these  facts  we  were  enabled 
to  find  the  value  of  w,  recorded  in  the  last 
column,  as  the  value  of  work  done  by  the  load 
which  produced  the  change  of  form  in  each  of 
the  specimens  submitted  to  pressure.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  was  the  true  test  of  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  respective  speci- 
mens to  a  compressive  strain,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  materials  of  similar 
properties  may  be  safely  applied  in  construc- 
tive art. 

On  comparing  the  mean  tensile  resistance 
to  rupture  at  47.7  tons  per  square  iiich,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion is  more  than  double  the  resistance  to 
extension,  or  as  100.7  to  47.47,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  near  2 : 1.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  most  economic  form  of  a  steel  bar  un- 
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CoMPAKisoN'  OF  Steel  Makup actttbed  aftbh  the  Bessbkbb  Pkockss  with  that  Mancfac- 

TUBED  BT  OTHES  PROCESSES. 

Table  I. — TVantverse  Strain  on  Inch-square  Bta-B,  and  4tfl.  6  in.  Beiwten  the  Svfports. 


MANUFACTCBEB. 

Description  of 
steel. 

Mean  Talue,  D|,  of 
the  deBeetion  for 
unity  of  pressure 
and  section. 

■si 

8*3 

Mean  work  of  deflec- 
tion, «,  for  unity 
of  sestion. 

Mean  ralne  of  C, 
theunity  of  work- 
ing slrengtb.           | 

Remarks. 

Messrs.  J.  Brown  A  Co.. . 

Messrs.  C.  CammellACo. 

M'  ssrs  H.  Bessemer  A  Co. 
The  Haematite  Steel  and 

Bessemer  steel, 
Bessemer  steel, 
Bessemer  steel, 
Bessemer  steel. 

•0012739 
•0013618 
•0016684 
■0014600 

30,730,000 
29,166,000 
29,818,000 
27,163,000 

62-721 
69-897 
49-489 
28-483 

Tons. 
6-918 

6-921 

6-659 

3-014 

Mean  breaking  weight, 

1,000  lbs. 
Mean  breaking  weight, 

950  lbs. 
Mean  breaking  weight, 

975  lbs. 
Soft  steel. 

Mean 

-00I4:{82 

29,216,000 

47-142 

5-283 

Melted   in  the 

crBoible  

Melted    in  the 

ornoible 

Melted   in    the 

crncible  

Melted  in    the 

crucible  

Moshet's  steel. 

Messrs.  Naylor,   Viekers 
4  Co 

•0013007 

•0014396 

.0013209 

-0013120 
•0012:{50 

30,278,000 

27,482,000 

39,973,000 

30,294,000 
31,901,000 

65  049 

63-674 

47-411 

62-680 
63-642 

6.548 
6-623 
6-631 
5-886 

Messrs,  6.  Osbom  A  Co.. 

Messrs.   C.   Sanderson  A 

Brothers 

Messrs.  T.  Tarton  A  Sons, 
Xbe    Titanic     Steel    and 

Mean  breaking  weight, 

1,250  lbs. 
Mean  breaking  weight, 

1,260  lbs. 
Mean  breaking  weight, 

1,200  lbs. 

jfeaa 

•0013196 

,-:— -.ri.. -.:.■■. =^^ 

30,042,000 

56-251 

6-002 

Tablr  II. — TVumIs  Strain  on  Bars  j  inch  DiameUr— Elongations  Taken  on  8  in.  Length. 


MANUFACTURER. 

Deeeription  of  steel. 

if 

I 
1 

Mean   weight   laid 
on  in  lbs.  produc- 
ing rapture. 

Mean  breaking 
strain  per  square 
inch  of  section. 

Moan     elongation, 
per  nnit  of  length. 

value  of  u,  or 

produc'grup- 

By  eq.  13. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

5-S 
1-^ 

Messrs.  J.  Brown  A  Co.. 
Messrs.  Cammell  and  Co. 
Messrs.  Bessemer  A  Co... 
The  Hiematite  Steel  and 
Iron  Company 

Befscmer  steel 

Bessemer  steel 

Bessemer  steel 

Bessemer  steel 

7-7665 
7-8119 
7^7726 

7-7951 

S3  603 
34  085 
88-189 

33-321 

90,379 

101,132 

89,966 

72,195 

40 -.IS 
45-14 
40-15 

32-22 

-0460 

0696 

•0758 

-0942 

2002 
2714 
3213 

3351 

jfe^n 

7-7891 

34-299 

39-449 
44- Ul 

39-592 
39-296 

37-179 

88,416 

39-46 

•0682 

2819 

Melted  in  the  erncible, 
Mrlted  in  the  oraoible. 

Melted  in  the  crncible, 
Melted  in  the  orucihle, 

Moshet's  steel 

Hersrs.   Kaylor,   Tickers 

ACo 

Measri.  S.  Osborn  A  Co.. 
Moars.   C.    Sanderson  A 

7-8198 
7-7768 

7 •7583 
7-7990 

7-7883 

108,099 
103,214 

95,553 
93,380 

93,616 

48-25 
46-07 

42  66 
41-61 

41-79 

•0372 
•0341 

.0229 
•0165 

-0551 

1827 
1042 

1566 

Messrs.  T.  Tarton  A  Sons, 
The    TiUnie    Steel    and 

807 
2413 

Jltnn 

7-7878 

39,923 

i     UI-J 

98,772 

44-07 

•0327 

1691 
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CoMPABisoN  OF  Strbl — Continued. 
Table  III — Comprtstivt  Strain  on  l^^mtnt  I  in.  Diameter  and  1  tn.  in  Length. 


KAKUFACTURER. 

DeioriptioB  of  steel. 

1 

■a 
'U 

11 

Greatest  weight 

laid  on  per  sqoare 

ineh  or  seotton. 

|5 

II 

a 

ill 

'1§ 

Lbt. 

Tubs. 

III 

Bessemer  steel. 
Bessemer  steel. 
Bessemer  steel. 
Bessemer  stlel. 

91,840 
01,840 
VI, 840 
»l,840 

226,608 
226,688 
336,608 
S2&.608 

100-700 
100-700 
100-700 
100-700 

•S47 

-379 
•446 

39,101 

Uftflsra.  C.  Cammell  A  Co 

38,333 

42,720 

The  UiBiii&titfl  St^el  ftnd  Iron  Co*** 

60,307 

]^«an 

91,840 

226,608 

100-700 

-877 

•367 
•328 
-398 
•316 

42,981 

Melted  in  the  erooible. 
Melted  in  the  orneibla. 

Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickan  ft  Co 

Metart.  S.  Osborn  A  Go 

91,840 
ai.Hio 

336,608 
336,608 
226,608 
226,668 
326,608 

100-700 
1110-700 
100-700 
100  700 
100-700 

33,300 
30,014 

Messrs.  C.  Sanderson  &  Brothers.... 
Ifctfsrs.  T.  Tiirton  A  Sons  ......  ..■. 

Melted  in  the  omoible,   »1,840 
Melted  in  the  omalhla.l  Ol.tUO 

36, 906 
29,264 

The  Titanic  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 

Moshat's  steel. 

91,840 

35,661 

^g^n , 

91,840 

335,608 

lVO-700 

•SIS 

33,806 

dergoing  a  transverse  strain  w< 
with  double  flanges,  having  the 
top  flange  about  one-half  that  o 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out 
of  experiments  on  transverse 
S,,  the  strain  per  square  inol 
terial   at  the   elastic  limit,  = 
6.83  tons  =  40.98,  or  41  tons 
the  mean  breaking-strain  per  » 
extension  =  47.7  tons,  clearly 
the  compressive  resistance  in  tl 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  t 
sistance. 

It  is  important  in  every  ei 
the  strength  of  materials,  wh 
largely  into  constructive  art,  tl 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ties  of  the  material  of  which  t 
is   composed,  and   that  its  res 
the  different  forms  of  strain  sh 
ly  and  distinctly   ascertained, 
going  experiments  we  have  de 
resisting  powers  of  the   differe 
to  bending,  tension,  and   com; 
we  have  emitted  that  of  torsion 
until  we   have   an  opportunit 
upon  the  same  identical  bars. 
Xo  accomplish  at  some  futnr 
also  to  give  some  further   resu 
enlarged  scale,  calculated  to  < 
has  already  been  done,  and  to  a 
additional  facts  in  regord  to  the 
in  progress  in  the  manufacture 
Steel. 

)uld  be  a  bar 
1  area  of  the 
f  the  bottom, 
by  the  results 
strain,  where 
k  of  the  nia- 

6C  =  6X 
nearly ;   but 
3|uare  inbh  by 
indicates  that 
le  former  case 
be  tensile  re- 

[periment  on 
oh  enters  so 
lat  we  should 
the  proper- 
he   structure 
istance  in  all 
ould  be  clear- 
In  the  fore- 
tcrmined  the 
nt  specimens 
ression  ;  but 
1,  or  twisting, 
1  of  doing  so 
These  I  hope 
e  period,  and 
Its  upon   an 
sonfirm  what 
scertain  some 
changes  now 
of  Iron  and 

THE  PNEUMATIC  DRSPATCI^ 

This    thoroughly    praetical,  speedy  and 
cheap  means  of  transporting  parcels,  if  not 
passengers,    having    been   placed   under  a 
temporary  cloud  by  the  financial  di£Bcultie8 
of  the  London  Company  that  are  building  it 
on  the  largest  soale,  is  in  about  to  be  revived 
and  pushed  to  completion.  Says  "  Engineer- 
ing " :     Some  five  years  ago  the  Pneumatic 
Despatch  Company  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Euaton  station  to  Holbom, 
and  thenoe  to  the  General  Post-office.     The 
first  length,  from  Euston  square  to  Holbom, 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  and 
in  the  October  and  November  of  that  year 
many  experimental  trains  were  despatched 
through  the  tube  with  success.     The  experi- 
mental working,  however,  lasted  for  a  weeks 
only,  and  eventually,  pecuniary  difficulties 
arising,  the  works  were  closed.     Things  re- 
mained in  this  state  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  arrangements  were  made  to  complet9 
the  line.    The  length  from  the  Euston  station 
to  Holbom  is  1|  miles,  while  a  short  len^ 
has  also  been  laid  from  the  Holbom  station 
eastward,  and  this  latter  length  is  now  to  be 
extended  to  the  General  Post-office. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  line 
consists  of  east-iron  tubes  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by 
4  ft.  high,  these  tubes  being  made  in  9  ft. 
lengths,  and  the  joints  between  them  being 
caulked  with  lead.     Besides  curves  of  mod- 
erately  large    radius  the  line  comprises  a 
curve  of  170  ft.  radius,  at  the  comer  of  Drum- 
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mond-street  and  the  Hampstead-road,  a 
gimilar  curve  where  the  line  turns  eastward 
at  Broad-street,  St.  Giles's,  and  a  cun'e  of 
70  ft.  radius  where  it  enters  the  Holbom 
station.  On  these  curves  the  tube  is  con- 
structed of  brickwork. 

At  the  Holbom  station  are  situated  a  pair 
of  horizontal  engines  with  24  in.  cylinders 
and  20  in.  stroke,  which  work  the  fan  22  ft. 
in  diameter,  by  which  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  and  forced  into  the  tubes.  The  trains 
will  be  drawn 'from  the  termini  to  the  Hol- 
bom station  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  tube, 
and  forced  from  the  Holbom  station  to  the 
termini  by  the  opposite  process.  The  car- 
riages, or  trucks,  are  carried  on  four  wheels, 
and  their  ends  are  shaped  so  that  they  al- 
most fit  the  tube,  the  slight  clearance  allowed 
being  partially  closed  by  projecting  strips  of 
sheet  india-rubber.  The  suction  main  is  con- 
nected with  each  main  tube  at  some  dbtance 
from  the  end,  and  the  carriages,  on  passing 
the  mouth  of  the  suction  tube,  have  their 
motion  arrested  by  the  cushion  of  air  formed 
between  them  and  the  doors,  by  which  the 
end  of  the  main  tube  is  closed.  At  the  pro- 
per moment  these  doors  are  opened  by  a  self- 
acting  arrangement,  allowing  the  train  to 
pass  through.  At  the  Holbom  station  the 
ends  of  the  two  main  tabes,  the  one  from 
Eustou  aad  the  other  (which  is  yet  to  be 
completed)  from  the  Post-office  are  situated 
tide  by  side,  and  a  traverser  is  provided 
by  which  the  trucks  can  be  rapidly  trans- 
ferred from  the  one  tube  to  the  other.  It 
is  expected  that  the  total  time  occupied  in 
the  transit  from  the  Euston  station  to  the 
Post-office  will  be  about  from  18  to  15 
minutes  ;  the  time  occupied  by  the  experi- 
mental trains  in  running  from  Euston  station 
to  Holbom  being  7  minutes. 

Of  the  progress  of  a  similar  work  in  New 
York,  the  "  New  York  Times  "  says  that  a 
•ompany  of  English  capitalists,  have  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  Legislature  and  have  com- 
menced to  construct  a  pneumatic  dispatch- 
tube  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City,  for  the  con- 
Teyanoe  of  parcels  and  letters,  and  it  might  be, 
passengers  also.  Mr.  Moses  Beach,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  hired  the  basement  of 
the  Messrs.  Pevlin's  store,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Murray-street,  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  line,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Nassau-street  Post- 
office.  The  work  of  tunneling  beneath  Broad- 
way then  begun,  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
progressing,  and  will  be  pushed  forward  to 
completion  as  soon  as  possible.     The  details 


of  the  company  have  been  carefully  with- 
held from  the  public,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
otherwise  inevitable  annoyance  of  injunc- 
tions from  stage-line  proprietors  and  property- 
owners  on  the  route. 


VI8  Viva. — "  With  a  double  velocity  the 
moving  (railway)  train  passes  over  double 
the  space  each  second,  and  therefore  en- 
counters twice  as  many  points  of  resistance. 
Moreover,  it  strikes  each  of  these  points 
with  double  the  velocity,  and  hence  meets  at 
each  point  twice  the  resistance.  It  there- 
fore meets,  during  a  second,  twice  as  many 
points  of  resistance,  and  suffers  at  each 
point  twice  as  much  resistance.  The  re- 
sistance, during  a  second,  is  thus  four  times 
as  great  as  before,  and  must  require  four 
times  as  much  force  to  overcome  it.  In 
order  to  obtain  three  times  the  velocity  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  by  nine  times 
the  force  ;  and  in  general  the  force  required 
will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  to  be  obtained.  What  is  trae  of 
the  motion  of  the  train  of  cars  is  trae  also 
of  the  motion  of  a  steamboat  through  the 
water,  and  indeed  of  any  motion  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  since  all  such  motions  en- 
counter resistance.  Hence  the  work  ao- 
complbhed  by  a  force  is  proportional,  not  to 
the  velocity,  but  to  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
which  it  imparts  to  the  moving  body." 
(Cook's  Chemical  Physics,  page  52.)  Prof. 
Cook  continues,  upon  such  a  basis,  to  ex- 
plain vit  viva  and  momentum.  Most  of  the 
school-books  on  physics  and  natural  philo- 
sophv  present  the  subject  in  a  similar  way , and 
we  have  quoted  from  Cook's  Chemical 
Physics  simply  because  it  is  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  repute  for  accuracy  of 
statement  of  facts  and  theories,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  objected  to  as  a  representa- 
tive. 

In  our  present  judgment  the  statements 
above  quoted  are  not  sustained  by  reason  or 
experience.  It  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  true, 
as  a  question  of  fact,  that  the  power  requir- 
ed to  maintain  a  train  or  a  ship  in  uniform 
motion  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ; 
there  is  really  no  such  mathematical  rela- 
tion, and  there  is  no  close  approximation  to 
it ;  moreover,  the  case  of  a  ship  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  train  that  many  en- 
gineers who  strive  to  measure  facts  on  a  pro- 
crustean  bod  of  simple  mathematical  for- 
mulae, represent  that  the  power  required  to 
drive  a  ship  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  velo- 
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city  ;  and  no  experienced  engineer  will  say 
that  within  ordinary  limits  of  speed  four 
times  as  mnch  power  is  ever  required  to 
maintain  "  train  at  double  velocity.  Pro- 
fessor Cook  indeed  represents  that  the  re- 
sistances in  a  double  velocity  are  doubled  at 
each  point,  but  this  is  surely  an  assumption, 
and  is  not  warranted  by  experience.  The 
resistances  to  a  train  in  motion  are  mainly 
friction,  and  the  air  to  be  pushed  aside ;  the 
friction  is  nearly  proportioned  to  space  and 
not  to  velocity,  while  a  law  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air  is  practically  indeterminable. 
Now  we  have  to  suggest  that  the  confusion 
and  mystery  of  the  subject,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  theory  is  concerned,  are  avoided  by 
considering  tbe  work  done  as  the  measure 
of  force  or  power.  If  we  wish  to  determine 
only  the  quantity  of  effective  force  con- 
cerned in  a  movement,  it  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  time  or  velocity;  the  raising  a  pound 
of  matter  one  foot  implies  always  the  same 
amount  of  moving  force,  power,  or  actual 
energy,  whether  it  has  occupied  an  instant 
or  an  age.  Double  work  imples  double 
power;  to  grind  two  bushels  of  corn  requires 
twice  the  power  to  grind  one.  When  resist- 
ances to  motion  are  uniform,  the  space  gone 
over  measures  the  work  and  the  power 
irrespective  of  time  and  velocity.  If  in  any 
case  the  total  quantity  of  resistance  varies 
with  velocity,  then  the  power  to  maintain 
uniform  motion  will  vary  with  the  square  of 
the  velocity  ;  but  is  there  really  such  a  case 
in  nature  or  in  art  ?  A  locomotive  engine 
makes  a  certain  number  of  strokes  (except- 
ing the  slip)  per  mile,  whether  moving  fast 
or  slow,  which  represent  the  same  number 
of  cylinders  full  of  steam,  and,  except  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  cost  per  mile 
of  running  would  be  nearly  the  same  for  all 
velocities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  carefully  dis- 
tinguish the  cases  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
motion  and  the  changing  of  velocity.  In 
case  of  regular  chan);e  (acceleration  or  re- 
tardation), as  in  the  free  fall  of  bodies  by 
gravity,  the  spaces  gone  over  are  a  measure 
of  kinetic  energy  and  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity ;  for  example,  to  double  the 
acquired    velocity  requires  quadruple   the 


BREAKING  IRON  AND  STEEL  MASSE& 

« Armengaud>aO£iiieIndu<trill«"  through  "Dingler'i 
Polyt.  Journal."  Tr«.n<lated  by  John  B.  Pearsa. 
Pieces  of  cast  iron  of  considerable  sixe 
are  extremely  difficult  to  break  up,  and 
necessitate  colossal  air  furnaces  in  order  to 
melt  them  without  breaking.  The  fol- 
lowing method  of  breaking  up  large  pieces 
has  been  practiced  successfully  at  the  works 
of  Petin  and  Gaudet  in  Saint  Chamond. 
Powder  is  often  used  to  divide  large  masses, 
but  aside  from  the  necessary  caution,  its  use 
is  difficult  and  it  often  does  not  accomplish 
the  desired  effect.  The  following  method, 
invented  by  M.  Montandon,  manager  of  the 
above  works,  is  quite  easy  to  apply,  and  not 
at  all  dangerous.  It  consists  in  using  the 
force,  which  confined  water  exerts  (when 
struck),  in  every  direction  upon  the  mate- 
rial in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

A  round  hole  two  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep  is  bored  ia 
the  mass  to  be  split ;  this  hole  is  then  filled 
with  water  and  closed  by  a  closely  fitting 
steel  cylinder  upon  which  the  drop  is  allowed 
to  fiill  from  the  usual  height.  The  mass  is 
therelty  split  into  several  pieces,  as  if  by  « 
strong  wedge  with  several  faces.  The  water 
caoinot  escape  and  its  endeavor  to  do  so 
bursts  the  metal.  In  this  way  a  plate  roll 
of  29J  inches  diameter  was  split,  in  presenoe 
of  the  French  editor,  into  four  or  five  pieces, 
which  flew  20  to  30  feet  away  from  the  drop. 

The  hole  must  be  hermetically  closed  and 
in  order  to  do  this  thoroughly  it  is  necessary 
to  hollow  out  the  base  of  the  steel  cylinder 
into  a  cup  shaped  form,  the  edges  of  whidi 
are  driven  against  the  walls  of  the  hole  by 
the  water  in  Us  efforts  to  get  past.  To  allow 
the  air  under  the  pin  to  escape,  it  is  well  to 
file  a  small  screw-shaped  grooved  on  the  lat- 
ter, when  it  can  be  driven  down  quite  easily. 

A  single  blow  of  an  ordinary  drop  uaoally 
suffices  to  split  off  pieces  of  30  to  36  inches  in 
diameter.  A  pin  of  good  steel  can  be  nsed 
several  times.  This  method  is  obviously 
easier  than  the  use  of  a  large  drop  falling  a 
great  distance  and  is  much  more  certain  in 
its  effects. 

Qanitart  Engineebing.— In  addition  to 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTE& 

1KFLUEXCB  OF  THE  OxiDKS  OF  CnROMIUM  AND 
TlTAKIDX    ox   TBZ   CuUPOSITION   OP    PlO   IRON. — 

Within  the  last  fonr  yean  we  hare  been  frequently 
•mplojed  in  ohemioal  inreatigationa  of  the  altered 
tharaoten  uf  some  pig  irons,  which  resnlted  appa- 
rently ander  the  naaal  oiroaoistanoes  in  the  redootion 
of  nniform  or*.  In  these  cases  the  nmoant  of  earbon 
Baited  with  the  iron  had  been  diminished,  withoat 
the  iotrodaotion  of  other  matter  in  quantity  soiB 
cient  to  iofluenee  a  obnnge  in  this  eonnection,  ~ 
generally  no  rariatiun  in  the  oompotition  of  the 
was  known  or  suspected.  We  had  analysed  the  _ 
in  some  of  the  beds  In  former  years,  and  regarded 
them  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  pig  iron 
of  good  quality ;  bnt,-  in  pursuing  the  resear^,  we 
were  convinoed  that  the  change  in  quality  of  iron 
«Dold  be  traced  to  altered  composition  in  the  ore  of 
part  of  the  beds  used  fur  supplying  the  furnaces. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  was  confirmed  by  our 
analyses  of  many  iron  ores,  in  some  of  which  we 
found  the  oxides  of  chromium  or  titanium,  ezistiog 
where  they  were  not  indicated  and  connected  with 
the  ore  in  beds  which  bare  been  considered  as  pure 
iron  ores.  Both  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of 
titanium  seem  to  act  in  the  furnace  or  the  eruoible  in 
>  way  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  earbon,  or  prerent 
that  true  union  of  carbon  with  a  portion  of  the  iron, 
which  constitutes  gray  pig  iron,  without  the  metals 
«f  these  oxides  really  alloying  with  the  iron  and  thus 
indicating  the  caaso  of  change.  We  hare  analysed 
samples  of  pig  iron  where  the  alloys  of  ohrominm  or 
titanium  existed  in  the  pigs,  and  where  the  oxides 
accompanied  the  ores  in  the  beds,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  an  influence  oxeited  on  the  quality  of 
the  pig  metal  tcUkout  the  refractory  metoU  forming 
opart  qfthe  compoaition. 

The  o:enrrence  of  oxide  of  magnese  with  iron  ore 
is  common,  nnd  titanium  compounds  are  often  found 
In  both  magnetic  and  brown  iron  ares,  as  insoluble 
•ubstancM,  in  small  proportions,  and  these  compounds 
aombine  with  and  are  remored  by  the  fluxes  without 
injury  to  the  pig  metal.  These  compounds  of  tita- 
nium are  the  cause  of  the  often  superb  blue  color  of 
the  cinder,  produced  under  varying  conditions  of 
glassy  or  stony  character,  and  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  those  we  regard  as  mora  detrimental 
ia  their  influence  on  the  metal. 

In  a  number  of  analyses  of  iron  ores  we  had  found 
both  oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  titanium  in  a 
state  rendering  them  soluble  in  diluted  adds,  and  in 
a  condition  to  escape  detection  in  the  ordinary  modes 
at  analysis.  Both  magnetic  and  brown  iron  ores 
bare  been  found  to  contain  either  oxide  of  chromium 
or  oxide  of  titanium  in  this  soluble  state.  Among 
tbe  samples  from  contiguous  beds,  this  direraity  in 
•omposition  made  by  the  presence  of  some  oxide  of 
•bromium  or  oxide  of  titanium  existed;  and  while 
tbo  bulk  of  a  bed  of  ore  was  pure,  continnations  of 
tbe  bed,  or  associated  ore,  yielded  notable  weights 
of  oxide  of  ohrominm  or  oxide  of  titanium  in  the 
dilTerent  samples. 

The  suggestion  we  would  make  to  the  iron  master 
Id  view  of  there  facts  Is.  the  possibility  of  the  quality 
of  the  pig  metnis  '.n  anomalous  cases  being  greatly 
influenced  by  the  adinlxlure  of  some  ore  containing 
the  oxides  of  chromium  or  titanium,  with  the  bass 
are  of  good  quality.  This  may  take  place  by  the 
main  bed  being  eroesed  by  reins  of  mixed  ore,  or  by 
the  workings  passing  into  contiguoas  beds  where  one 
kind  of  ore  is  used.  In  other  oases,  where  the  Iron 
muter  can  gain  the  great  advantage  arising  from 
mixing  ores,  one  of  the  kinds  may  contain  the  oon- 
t^mlnatlng  oxides  and  injure  the  iron. 

We  nobjoln  some  results  of  analyses  showing  the 
proportion  of  oxide  of  ejiromium  to  the  metallic  iron 
contained  in  the  ore :    ist.,  Magnetio  ore— iron,  49  j 


oxide  of  chromium,  1-40.  2d.  Hematite  ore— iron, 
42-47;  oxideof  chromium,  1  ■SO.  3d.  Brown  Massive 
ore— iron,  64-32 :  oxide  of  chromium,  1-90.  4th. 
Same — iron,  48-70;  oxide  of  chromium,  1-04.  More 
traces  have  been  discovered  in  some  cases,  while  in 
other  instances  a  larger  proportion  of  chromium 
formed  an  alloy  with  the  iron  produced  from  tbo  ore. 
— Aug.  A.  and  S.  Sana  Hayes,  Assayert  to  State  of 
Mussaehuaetts. — Raihvati  Timen. 

MANUFACTUBE  OF  IbON  DiRSCT  FROM  THE  OrE. 
— At  the  Ringgold  Iron  Company's  Works,  -in 
Pennsylvania,  an  improved  process  uf  manufacturing 
wrought-iron,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  Jameson, 
h^e  for  some  time  past  been  in  successful  operation. 
jye  furnaces  are  somewhat  of  an  oven-shape,  having, 
Sowever,  a  slack  from  the  top  of  about  twenty  feet 
in  %ight.  A  refining  fire  is  in  front,  into  which  tha 
blast-pipes  enter  on  the  side.  The  gas  that  is  ovoir- 
ed  from  the  fuel  passes  into  a  chamber,  where  com- 
bustion takes  place,  and  thence  the  combustion  of 
the  gases  continues  till  above  the  fifth  chamber  it 
posses  (together  with  such  deleterious  qualities  as 
have  been  taken  up  from  the  ore  in  its  progress) 
through  and  out  of  the  stack.  The  fire  chambers 
are  called  in  the  Jameson  patents  the  deoxidiaing 
chambers.  The  ores  ere  calcined,  then  crushed,  nnd 
first  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth  chamber.  Into  the 
first  and  second  chambers  a  small  jet  of  ateam  is  in- 
jected, whereby  hydrogen  is  generated  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  deaulphuriiing  and  dephosphorising  the 
ores.  The  floor  of  the  top  chamber  is  a  tabic  made 
of  flre-clay  blocks,  with  an  opening  at  the  end  oppo- 
site from  the  door  or  entrance  through  whiob  the  raw 
ore  is  thrown  in.  On  this  table  the  ore  is  spread  out, 
and  after  being  subjected  to  the  operati<m  of  tho 
burning  gases,  it  is  then  pushed  down  through  the 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  to  the  door 
on  to  a  like  table  in  the  chamber  below,  where  it  is 
again  spread  out,  and  here  it  remains  for  a  time  and 
in  like  manner  passes  on  to  the  table  of  the  third 
ohamber;  there,  after  undergoing  a  like  operation, 
it  is  passed  to  the  second  chamber,  thence  it  goes  to 
the  bottom  or  the  first  chamber.  Thus  every  parti- 
cle of  the  ore  ia  equally  operated  upon.  By  this  time 
the  ore  is  almost  a  pulp,  and  then  ll  is  passed  into  the 
charcoal  bed  and  refining  chamber.  Hero  the  loop  is 
socn  formed,  when  it  is  t%ken  out,  and  the  hammer 
soon  presents  you  with  a  bloom  of  from  22i  to  2iO 
lbs.  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blooms  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  processes  are  of  inferior  quality, 
whilst  a  very  large  quantity  of  ore  and  fuel  is  used 
in  their  production.  With  the  Jameson  proceas 
theae  difllcultiea  are  avoided — a  ton  of  blooms  being 
produced  with  the  aame  quantity  of  ore  and  fuel  ss 
■a  now  employed  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  metal  in  the 
blast  furnace.  The  production  is  stated  to  be  nn- 
failingly  nniform. — iUining  Journal. 

("'astino  Stebi,  under  High  Pressure  by 
^  means  of  gunpowder,  is  thus  described  by  the 
inventor:  It  ia  well  known  that  cast  ateel  rnn  into 
moulds  is  aubjeot  to  blister  and  la  otherwise  porous, 
which  defect  reduces  considerably  its  toughness.  Id 
order  to  give  this  metal  its  requisite  tenacity  it  is 
subsequently  re-heated  and  then  rolled  or  hammered. 
As  many  articles,  such  as  cannon,  cannot  be  treated 
in  this  manner,  I  have  devised  to  submit  them  to  a 
high  pressare  whilst  in  a  liquid  state,  endoaed  in 
their  same  moulds,  maintained  in  iron  flasks.  For 
this  purpose,  immediately  after  running  a  cannon,  I 
cover  hermetioally  the  head  by  a  metallic  cap,  by 
meana  of  bolta  or  other  derioes  attached  to  the  flask. 
This  cap  is  fitted  in  its  center  with  a  vertical  pipe, 
and  provided  with  a  cock  at  ita  lower  extremity, 
whtlat  Its  upper  extremity  ia  olosed  by  a  washer 
pressed  by  a  bolt  in  such  manner  as  to  a«t  a*  a  safety 
valve.    Before  attaching  the  cap,  at,  sapposlnj,  os* 
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inch  from  the  iarf««e  of  the  liquid  metal,  I  introdaoe 
in  the  vertical  pipe,  and  between  the  coolt  and  the 
waiher,  a  charge  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
a  powder,  prepared  in  the  proportione  of  eighty  parta 
of  saltpetre  and  twenty  parts  of  charcoal.  On  open- 
ing the  cook  thi>  powder  falls  on  the  metal,  ignites 
and  engenders  about  one-third  of  a  enbie  foot  of 
gas  at  3,000  Fahr.  These  gases  exert  on  the  liquid 
metal  a  pressure  which  is  transmitted  thronghout 
the  entire  mass,  thereby  condensing  the  same  and 
expelling  the  blisters.  The  effect  thus  produced  is 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  bead  of  liquid  metal 
ninety  feet  high,  admitting  that  the  capacity  between 
the  cap  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  contains  thirty 
oubio  Inches.  By  making  the  flasks  sufficiently  stronu 
the  charges  of  the  powder  may  be  varied,  so  as  S 
produce  by  its  ignition  a  uniform  and  general  pres- 
nire,  which  is  preferable  to  the  partial,  lrregular4kid 
momentary  action  of  a  hammer. 

■RTew  Blowino  Engines  koe  the  Wigan  Coal 
ll  ARD  Ibox  Compakv. — These  eDgines  blow  air 
into  ten  blast  famaoes,  through  a  wrought  iron  tube 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  the  blast  being  delivered  at  a 
pressure  of  about  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Before  entering  the  furnaces,  the  blast  is  heated  to 
from  800  to  1,000'  Fahr.  The  faroaoet  have  closed 
tops,  in  the  usual  manner.  To  each  furnace  there 
are  four  hot  blast  stores.  The  present  number  of 
boilers  put  down  is  ten,  donble-flued  and  ranged  in 
front  of  the  engine  bouse,  which  is  a  magnlSoent 
structure,  with  a  tower  at  least  100  feet  in  height. 
The  machinery  is  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Naemvth, 
VTilson  &  Co.,  of  Manchester.  There  are  three 
engines,  with  six  blast  oylindera,  and  six  high  and 
low  pressure  steam  cylinders.  The  diameter  of  the 
air  cylinders  is  100  inobes;  of  the  high-pressure 
•team  cylinders  45  inches;  and  of  the  low-pressure 
•team  cylinders  M  inobes.  The  stroke  of  each  engine 
is  12  foot.  All  the  steam  cylinders  have  steam 
jackets;  also  the  exhaust  I^pes  between  the  high  and 
low  pressure  cylinders.  The  engine  beams  are  38 
feet  from  center  to  center.  Each  pair  of  engines  has 
two  blowing  cylinders;  each  blowing  cylinder  is  above 
each  steam  cylinder.  The  engines  being  worked  by 
high  and  low  pressure,  the  high  cylinder  is  connected 
with  the  low  one  by  two  side  levers  and  beams,  already 
referred  to.  The  working  apparatus  Is  in  duplicate, 
worked  from  one  end,  so  that  both  cylinders  are 
worked  by  steam  valve  gear;  this  valve  rear  is 
worked  by  an  entirely  new  motion,  patented  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Wilson.  The  air  to  supply  the  blast  is  eon- 
veyed  into  the  engine  house  through  a  tower  and  an 
underground  tunnel. 

IKON  AND  Steel  Institute  fob  Gkeat  Bri- 
tain. —  At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  this  or- 
ganiiation  lately  held  in  London,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Bell, 
M  Middleboro',  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  t«  ask 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  be  the  first  president,  1st, 
because  BogUshmen  are  very  fond  of  having  a  noble- 
man at  their  bead;  and,  2d,  because  the  Duke,  in 
addition  to  having  great  possessions  in  mineral  prop- 
erty, is  at  tho  head  of  a  oonoern  which  is  amongst 
the  foremost  and  the  most  extensive  of  modern  iron 
and  steel  works  in  England. 

The  following  subjects  were  suggested  as  proper  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Institute : 

Iron  Oru. — Details  of  newly  discovered  deposit*  of 
iron  ores;  analyses  of  various  English  and  foreign 
ores ;  mode  of  ocenrreoee ;  cost  of  working ;  probable 
extent  of  deposits;  distribution  of  ores;  ironstone 
mining. 

Slatt  Furaaeti. — Calcining  kilns;  nse  of  furnace 
gases  for  ealeining;  blast  furnaces— modes  of  con- 
■trueiion;  best  proportions  of  various  classes  of 
minerals  to  be  used;  engineering  arrangements; 
btowiag  engines  i  boittf;  ntilixatioo  of  furoaoe  gases 


and  furnace  slag;  heating  stoves;  tuyeres;  casting 
arrangements;  generation  of  steam;  construction  of 
chimneys. 

Coneertloa  <tf  Pig  into  WrougU  Iron. — Improve- 
ments to  save  expense  of  re-heating  pig-iron; 
improvements  in  puddling  and  heating  fnrnaees; 
fettling;  mechanical  puddling;  simplification  of 
converting  processes;  methods  of  arranging  forge* 
moat  effectively;  ntilisation  of  waste  heat  from 
furnaces ;  selection  of  materials  for  different  claese* 
of  finished  iron;  mill  work;  arrangement  of  different 
lAds  of  mills;  details  of  manufacture  of  railB« 
J  tea,  bars;    special  seetloas;    new  application  of 

Fouiidn/  Work. — Special  qualities  of  various  kind* 
ofpig<;  cupolas;  improvements  in  melting  furnaoea, 
and  in  arrangements  for  moulding  with  rapidity  and 
oertainty;  testing  iron. 

Stt»l Relative  merits  of  varions  plane  for  tb« 

production  of  steel;  manipulation  of  cheaper  brand* 
of  iron  for  steel  making;  applications  of  steel. 

MtlaU»rgy. — Solution  of  numerous  dispnted  point! 
In  eonnectloa  with  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel; 
verification  of  Bnnsen's  and  Playfair's  experimental 
improved  methods  of  practical  and  expeditious  analy- 
ses of  iron;  purification  of  iron  from  deleterious  ele- 
ments; further  examination  of  the  propertiea  of  th« 
alloya  of  iron;  influence  of  magnetlam  upon  iron  and 
its  alloys  at  varions  temperatures. 

Mitcellaiucnu Statistics  of  the  position  and  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  thU 
and  other  countries;  reports  on  apeoial  featurea  of 
foreign  iroa-fielda  and  Iron  and  atael  worka. 

PaiLADBLPOIA  AND  READING  RaILEOAD  CoK- 
PAHv'a  RoLLiifo  Mill.  —  Thia  mill  la  eligiblj 
situated  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Reading  City 
pamengor  atation,  at  the  point  where  the  Ea«t  Penn- 
syivania  railroad  diverges  from  the  main  trunk.  Th« 
mill-house  is  413  feet  In  length  by  93  feet  in  width, 
with  a  spacious  wing  projecting  from  one  side.  There 
are  twelve  puddling  furnaces,  eight  heating  fnrnaoei 
and  two  re-beating  furnaces.  There  are  two  trains 
of  23-inoh  three-high  rolls.  The  finishing  train  i* 
two-high.  The  rails  rolled  are  of  three  weights — 
6t  pounds,  82  pounds  and  iS  pounds  per  yard — for 
use  in  localities  according  to  character  of  traffic.  Th« 
rails  contain  about  one-third  part  new  iron. 

The  hoasings  and  bed-plates  of  the  trains  were 
made  by  Matthews  t  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
not  only  heavy  and  strong,  but  very  aconrately  fit- 
ted. This  accuracy  of  workmanship,  such  as  eharac- 
teriies  the  best  marine  engineering,  is  new,  but 
equally  important  in  rolling  mills,  and  is  a  feature 
of  Matthews  t  Moore's  work  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred  in  speaking  of  their  machinery 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  and  at  the  AbboU 
Mill  in  Baltimore.  The  saw  machinery  of  the  Read- 
ing mill  is  by  the  same  builders.  The  eui^ines  are 
by  George  W.  Snyder,  of  Pottsville,  the  work  being 
snrperviaedby  J.  B.  Wootteo,  Engineer  of  Haohinerjr 
for  the  P.  i  R.  R.R.  Co.  All  the  boilera,  easting*, 
fumacea,  fte.,  were  made  at  the  oompany'a  shupe.in 
Reading.  The  general  plan,  and  the  details  of  the 
parts  not  otherwise  specified  above,  were  made  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Coxe,  and  the  whole  was  ereoted  nnder 
his  soperintendenoe,  and  la  rnn  under  hit  able  man- 
agement. The  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Coxe'a  plana  waa 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stroh,  the  present  foreman 
of  the  mill. 

The  capacity  of  the  mill  was  recently  tested  a*  fol- 
lowa:  During  twelve  hours,  92 j  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  of 
rails  f405  bars  of  84-lb.  rails)  were  produced  from 
eight  Beating  furnacet ;  these  were  all  heated  a  aeo- 
ond  time  after  blooming  in  two  re  henting  fuinaeea, 
giving  an  average  of  48}  tons  for  each  of  the  latter. 
The  product  of  the  mill  in  January  waa  1,437  ton*  of , 
finished  rails. 
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Palvanisino  Ibon. — Drawing  orr  the 
vT  OrrKKsivK  Vapom. — The  kpplioation  of  lioo 
with  tin  as  &  coating  for  iron,  hu  beoome  a  moit  iin- 
pOTtant  manafaeture  in  and  abont  Birmingham.  Tho 
application  of  iron  for  erery  parpoie  of  oonatrootion  is 
preotieally  only  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  preierving 
ibe  aarf aoe  from  rnat .  No  method  has  yet  been  adopted 
whioh  is  at  onoo  bo  cheap,  so  effectual,  and  ao  endur- 
ing as  galvanizing,  and  the  worlia  in  whioh  that 
?roceas  is  oarrird  on  hare  very  rapidly  increased. 
'o  galvaniae  iron  It  is  immersed  for  a  certain  period 
in  an  acid  to  cleanse  the  surface,  after  which  it  is 
dipped  into  a  bath  containing  sine  and  tin  melted. 
In  this  salts  of  ammonia  are  thrown,  whioh  operates 
on  the  metal  as  a  solrent,  and  enables  it  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed  orer  the  surface.  From  this  bath 
i*  given  off  a  dense,  pungent,  white-colored  vapor, 
which  is  heavy,  and,  espcciiilly  io  damp  weather, 
spreads  and  becomes  offensive.  Complaints  have 
bean  made  of  tbeae  vapors,  and  varions  plans  have 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
passing  into  the  atmosphere,  but  heretofore  without 
taooesa.  The  Wolverhampton  Corrugated  Iron  Com- 
pany have  adopted  a  plan  which  is  found  very  effeot- 
nal.  The  top  of  the  bath  is  surrounded  by  a  Sue 
which  forms  a  projecting  lip,  and  from  this  ran  one 
•r  more  iron  pipes  communioating  with  a  powerful 
fan.  From  the  fan  a  large  flue  extends  to  an  anneal- 
ing furnace.  The  fan,  by  creating  a  vacuum  in  the 
pipes,  causes  a  strong  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the 
sniface  of  the  Iwth,  which  drives  the  vapor  into  the 
furnace,  where  it  is  entirely  eonsamed.  Experi- 
ments are  in  progress  to  oondense  the  vapors  so  as  to 
nUlixe  them,  instead  of  oonsumlng  them  in  fires. 

CLKTBLAND  RoLUNO  MiLL. — ^The  works  of  this 
company  were  ftrst  established  in  1857  for  the 
manafsoture  of  railway  and  merchants'  bar-iron, 
•inee  which  time  their  capacity  has  been  constantly  in- 
oreased.  In  1869  the  first  blast  furnace  was  built; 
afterwards,  in  1864,  the  mill  of  the  Railroad  Iron 
Kill  Company  was  bought  and  furnished  with  new 
macbioery,  and  a  second  blast  fumsoe  erected.  The 
two  furnaces  are  now  making  from  45  to  60  tons  per 
day,  and  the  two  rail  mills  have  a  capacity  of  35,000 
tons  of  rail  per  annum.  The  bar  iron  mill  is  capable 
of  making  from  12,000  to  14,000  tona  per  year.  The 
company  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel  in  September,  1868,  with  one  five-ttn  converter, 
and  are  at  present  turning  out  some  fifteen  tons  per 
day.  They  are  now  patting  up  another  five-ton  oon- 
Torter  and  erecting  reverberatory  furnaces  and  en- 
poUu,  wliiah  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  steel  production  from  4U  to  60  tona  per  day.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  steel  has  been  mode  into  rails, 
which  have  thus  far  shown  the  best  results.  The 
Bessemer  steel  made  by  this  company  has  been  very 
even  in  quality.  The  works  are  situated  near  the 
beet  iron-produoing  region  of  the  country — the  Lake 
Superior  region — the  ores  of  which  are  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  producing  steel  by  the  Bessemer 
process.  Besides  turning  out  aleel  and  iron  raila  of 
good  quality,  they  man afoetnre beams,  girders,  mer- 
chants' bar,  boiler  rivets,  Ssb  plates,  spikes,  nuts, 
bolts  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  used  in  railway 
eonstrnetion  and  repain.  The  works  are  favorably 
situated,  liaving  water  and  rail  connections  with  the 
whole  west  and  nurtbwest.— 4m«rica»  Railway 
Timts, 

FiBRc  or  Wbouort  Irok.— In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Pol . teohnio  Society,  "On 
the  Structure  of  Metftls,»  Mr.  Vivian  stated  that  the 
**  fibre"  or  "ailky  lustre"  exhibited  in  the  fracture 
of  good  iron  Is  only  the  effect  of  the  light  refleoted 
from  inner  sarfaees  of  myriads  of  minute  cells 
exposed  by  the  fractnre,  that  the  form  of  these  in 
their  normal  state  is  spherical,  or  nearly  M|  bat  they 


become  changed  in  the  process  of  rolling,  it.  Air 
has  no  access  to  these  cells  in  their  concealed  state, 
but  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  they  soon  beoome  tarnished.  The  cel- 
lular construction  is  not  an  accidental  oocnrrenee, 
but  it  is  the  proper  constitution  of  the  metal,  and 
appears  to  take  place  under  the  combined  effects  of 
heat,  the  repellent  force,  end  the  coherent  force 
inherent  in  the  substance.  The  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  tenacity,  ductility,  Ac,  muet  greatly  depend 
on  the  perfection  of  the  cell  tyatem,  and  as  mach 
importance  should  be  attached  to  this  as  to  the 
degree  of  chomieal  parity  necessary  to  insure  a  good 
iron,  since  it  is  well  known  that  from  iron  of  the  fame 
chemical  purity  various  qaalitica  of  metal  may  be 

g reduced  by  working  at  an  i  jproper  temperature,  or 
y  oooling  too  suddenly. 

PLANT  AND  OPIRATTONS  AT  PiRTHS'  SteEL 
WoBKS. — Dr.  Percy  thus  refers  to  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Firth  H  Sons,  of  Sheffield,  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  "Times:"  For  casting  large  ingots  each  cru.- 
cible  contained  about  60  lb.  of  molten  steel.  At  a 
given  aignal  the  pouring  of  the  metal  commenced, 
and  in  sixteen  minutes  toe  ingot  mould  had  received 
the  contents  of  the  212  cruciblof.  There  was  no 
bustle  or  confusion.  The  men,  200  in  number,  knew 
their  drill,  and  did  their  duty  without  a  bitch.  The 
ingot  weighed  SO  cwt.,  and  was  designed  for  the  ateel 
tube  of  an  Armstrong  gnn.  The  receptacle  employed 
by  Krupp  for  receiving  the  steel  from  the  oracibles, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  dispensed  with ;  but  that  i5 
only  a  point  of  minor  detail.  The  Messrs.  Firth  have 
cast  nine-ton  and  sixteen-ton  ingots.  A  nine-ton 
ingot  is  required  for  the  23-ton  Armatrong  gun. 
Messrs.  Firth  have  expended  about  £30,000  in  the 
erection  of  two  25-ton  Nasymth  hammers,  re-heating 
fnrnaces.  on  Siemens'  principle,  and  other  appli- 
ances. The  anvil  block  of  each  hammer  ia  caat  iron, 
oast  in  one  piece,  and  weighs  164  tons.  The  length 
of  hammer  stroke  is  nine  feet  six  inches.    ■ 

THE  Siemens  Furnace  is  being  somewhat 
extunsirely  applied  for  puddling,  and  so  far  a* 
has  been  reported,  with  good  resultsv  there  being  not 
only  a  saving  of  fuel,  but  a  very  conaiderable  saving  of 
iron,  while  alao  the  bulla,  especially  if  fettled  in  rich 
ore,  are  of  better  qoality.  The  importance  of  the 
highest  quality  of  fettling  material  is  very  great 
where  the  iron  to  be  paddled  it  largely  obarged  with' 
phosphorns.  Some  of  the  Cleveland  ironmasters 
puddling  highly  phosphnretted  pig,  import  Urge 
quantities  of  a  very  pure  ore  from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  those,  used  as  fettling,  not  only  add  a 
large  quantity  of  Iron  to  the  charge,  but  they  take 
up  a  large  proportion  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  slag  i  and  the  puddled  bar,  whioh  would 
otherwise  be  very  cold  abort,  is  found  to  be  fine 
grained,  ductile,  and  fitted  for  nearly  all  the  purpo- 
sea  of  good  makes  of  bar  iron> 

STBBL  Rails  and  Ttrbs.— Messrs.  William 
Bird  A  Co.  in  their  monthly  circular  speak  as 
follows  of  the  relative  use  of  ateel  tor  tyres  and  rails 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  They  say :  "  Com- 
pared with  foreign  railway  speclficatians  for  6,000, 
11,006  and  8,000  tons  of  rails,  and  6,000  to  8,000  and' 
10,0011  Bessemer  steel  wagon  lyres  on  a  line,  our 
home  requirements  of  a  few  tons  at  a  time  (Bessemer 
steel  rails  in  the  proportion  of  200  tons  to  6,000  tons 
of  wrought  iron  are  jnst  now  advertised  by  the  Great 
Northern)  appear  quite  insinifleaat,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  oontracts  of 
40,000  tons  given  out  to  French  works  for  both  Bes- 
semer and  Martin  rails,  and  6,000  tons  of  Freneb 
make  have  even  (oand  their  way  to  the  United  Stalea 
linet." 
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MACmxB  PcDDi.ixG. — In  this  direction  nothing 
iog  appears  to  bare  been  done  ainea  the  nnsufl- 
OMsfal  atteuipM  made  at  Dowlnla,  and  thoae,  still 
Mirlier,  bjr  Mr.  Tooth  and  Mr.  Yatet.  Nor  do  wo 
learn  that  the  revival  of  a  former  attempt  to  intro- 
d  ice  air  directly  within  the  iron  in  the  paddling 
farnaoe,  by  meaas  of  a  tobnlar  rabble  with  a  flexible 
air  pipe,  has  made  any  progresa.  Thia  mode  of 
introducing  air  wa>  heard  of  aome  little  time  ago,  aa 
"  the  Hieoardson  prnoeaa."  So,  too,  there  wat  "  a 
Badeliff  proceaa"  of  knooking  four  or  fire  paddled 
balla  into  one,  and  rolling  or  forging  them  direct 
into  a  aingle  large  bar.  There  were  ubrioua  objeo- 
Uona  to  tbiit  mode  of  working,  that  especially  of  the 
risk  of  unaoond  welda,  and  the  saving  of  a  single 
beat  is  not  enough  to  oomponsate  for  this  risk,  so 
fatal  to  the  produet. — £«gtiterriaf . 

TEMPERING  Taps. — A  correspondent  of  the 
" Scientific  American"  writes  as  follows:  Must 
of  your  readers  are  aware  of  the  difficalty  in  temper- 
ing taps  and  reamers  without  springing,  eapeeially 
long  and  large  ones.  To  aoeomplish  this  let  the 
blaekamith  select  his  steel  for  the  job  and  forge  the 
lap  with  a  little  more  than  the  nsnal  allowaaoe,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  heat  too  hot,  nor  to  hammer  too 
cold.  After  the  tap  or  reamer  is  forged,  heat  it  and 
hold  it  on  one  end  upon  the  anvil.  If  a  large  one,  hit 
it  with  the  sledge;  if  a  small  one,  the  hammer  will 
do.  Daring  thia  operation  the  tap  will  give  way  on 
its  weakest  side  and  become  benL  Do  not  attempt 
to  straighten  it.  On  finishing  and  hardening  the  tap 
wilt  become  perfectly  straight.  If  any  are  doubtfal, 
»  simple  trial  will  convince  them. 

ATLAS  WOEKS,  BeSSEMBB  PLANT,  GLASGOW. 
— These  works  are  fully  illastrated  In  "Eugin- 
••ring,"Jan.  1.  A  pair  of  three-ton  vessels  are 
•panged  in  the  ordinary  English  style.  There  are 
two  air  furnaces  and  two  cupolas,  capable  of  holding 
the  whole  charge;  also  two  apiegtl  furnaces.  The 
charges  are  elevated  by  hydraulic  hoists.  There  are 
two  independent  pairs  of  blowing  cylinders,  with 
twenty-inch  steam  and  2  6-inch  air  cylinders  of 
two  and  one  half  ft.  stroke,  making  seventy  revolu- 
tions. The  converters  have  oast-iron  trunnion  hoops. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  design.  The  Amerienn 
works  have  greater  facilities,  and  can  produce  a  larger 
product  with  the  same  number  of  vessels. 

THE  RlGHABOSON  PROCESS  OF  PUDDLING. — 
This  is  reported  to  be  gradually  maturing  in 
England,  and  several  improvements  are  announeed. 
The  blowing  out  of  the  silicon  sparks  through  the 
stopper-hole  has  now  been  overcome  by  the  employ- 
ment uf  a  hooded  rabble.  It  Is  said  that  at  the  Park- 
head  Works,  near  Qiasgow,  where  the  process  has 
been  in  operation  nearly  a  year,  not  a  bad  bar  has 
been  produced.  At  Messrs.  Palmer's  Works,  Jaraow, 
the  use  of  the  tubular  rabble  has  been  supplanted, 
Mr.  Ridley  having  introdneed  a  method  of  injecting 
the  blast  through  the  pipes  introduced  through 
openings  at  the  side  of  the  fnrnaoe,  and  ezeeUent 
results  are  said  to  be  produeed  by  this  method. 

FIRE-BRICK  IK  Steel  Makiko. — An  exchange 
states  that  many  works  are  erecting  in  this 
«annty  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  and  that 
dsie  of  the  steel  furnaces  will  use  a  million  flre-brloka 
a  year  I  This  can  hardly  refer  to  the  Bessemer  Works, 
where  no  fire-briek  are  used,  except  to  line  the  nose 
of  the  eonverter,  and  for  the  spiegel  fnmaee,  which 
will  last  a  couple  of  years.  The  Siemona  furnaces 
mra  probably  as  durable  as  ordinary  reverberatory 
famaees,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  steel  process 
In  whieh  brisk  alone  will  ooit  say  ten  dollars  per  ton 
•(prodttot. 


V  TBEL    Railwat    Cabriages. — Tho    recent 

O  report  of  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund  Railway  Com-' 
pany,  states  that  the  steel  rolling  stock,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to  the  board, was  very 
likely  to  turn  out  a  complete  success.  They  had,  s!t 
present,  two  long  metni  carriages,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  passengers  each,  and  were  found  to  b« 
very  snitable  for  the  traffic.  The  remainder  of  the 
steel  rolling  stock,  for  which  a  supply  of  wheels  and 
axles  had  been  forwarded,  was  now  being  made  avail- 
able. 

IMPROVED  ROLLIKG  MiLL  MACniNKBT. — 
Messrs.  Thomas  Perry  ds  Son,  of  the  Highflelds 
Works,  Bilston,  have  made  a  train  of  24in.  rolls, 
three  high,  for  rolling  steel  rails.  They  have  also 
just  oompteted  a  universal  mill  for  rolling  long  nar- 
row plates  without  shearing.  This  kind  of  rolling  is 
effected  by  the  addition  of  vertical  rolls  behind  those 
whieh  are  horisontai,  and  it  is  a  plan  which  has  beeik 
for  aome  time  most  successfully  worked  on  the  Conti- 
nent. (See  article  on  universal  mill,  in  another 
cotama.) 

WAsniNO  Coal. — Since  the  expiration  of  tb« 
patent  for  the  French  coal-washing  machine, 
so  long  held  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Ferry -hill,  it  is  com- 
ing into  extensive  use,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Worthless  "  slack"  is  now  powdered,  its  pyrites  sepa- 
rated, and  it  Is  afterwards  coked  into  excellent  fuel 
at  an  almost  insignificant  cost.  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium great  attention  is  paid  to  washing  refuse  coal, 
and  the  adaption  of  the  French  mode  would  save 
vast  sums  of  money  here. 

TBOT  Bessemkb  Stebl  Woeks. — The  steel 
works  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Grlswold  i  Co.,  burned 
in  October,  are  being  rebnilt  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Hnlley, 
late  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works. 
The  two-ton  converter  has  been  at  work  all  winter, 
produeing  some  ten  tons  of  ingots  daily.  The  five  ten 
plant  will  bo  considerably  enlarged,  and  will  be  mn- 
ning  in  July.  A  new  blowing  engine,  the  largest 
Bessemer  engine  in  this  connlrj ,  is  building  by 
Messrs.  Paulding,  Kemble  &  Co.,  Cold  Spring. 

Eevabkable  Prodcction  of  a  Chabcoal 
Fdrx  ACE. — From  January  1st  to  31st  inclusive, 
the  Irondule  furnace  of  E.  Harrison  ft  Co.,  produced 
784  tons  of  pig-iron  of  2,288  lbs.  to  the  ton.  The 
daily  average  was  therefore  25^  tons.  This  is  a  char- 
coal furnace  measuring  94  feet  in  the  bosh,  and  40 
feet  in  height,  and  uses  nine-tenths  Iron  Mountain 
ore. — Bulltlin  of  the  Am.  Iron  and  Still  Assoetofion. 

THE  Spbcipio  Gravitt  op  Steel  oscillates 
between  7.2  and  7.9.  The  hardening  of  the  metal 
by  tempering  is  aeoompaniod.  as  Reaumur  long  ago 
observed,  by  a  notable  diminution  of  specific  gravity; 
and  M.  Oaron  has  noted  that  the  apeoifio  gravity  of 
ateel  diminishes  with  the  number  of  times  it  is  tem- 
pered. 

IVTew  Fubnaob  op  the  Steeling  Ibon  akd 
I  a  Railway  Covpakt.  -  A  new  blastfurnace  bnildinc 
for  this  company,  after  the  deeigna  of  Mr.  Rumpn, 
of  the  Weat  Point  Fonudry,  is  SO  feet  high,  with  13 
feet  bashes. 

LARGE  Rolls.— A  pair  of  rolls  for  Sir  John 
Brown's  Works,  Sbeflleld,  reomtly  cast  at  tbe 
Phoenix  Works,  Bilston,  were  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :— Length  of  roll  15|  feet,  diameter  S  feet; 
weight,  18  tons. 

HIGHEST  Blast   Furnace   in   the   Unitrd 
Statks The  Port  Henry  furnace,  70  feet  high, 

with  16  feet  bosh,  is  stated  to  be  the  highest  Amert- 
oan  f  araaoe. 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

RiTlOF  PlOfiMSS  OF  TBI  MODKT  ClNIS  TuN 
III — Dariag  th«  pMt  year  M>  AdTanoamcnt  of 
liM.lineten  haa  Im«b  mad*  at  the  Hoant  Oenis 
lUMl,  of  wbieh  »3».M  wa«  drivea  en  tfae  Italian 
•il<,iiidS8l.UBetaT(on  thefMBoh.  Xheadranea- 
Mtkubeea  110  raeten  per  month,  or  63.20  on  the 
Ililiu  tide,  and  U.80  on  the  Franoh ;  and  at  th(« 
nttrfpngrea  the  time  ne«e«Barf  fur  the  eompletion 
•f  Itttnnei  wonld  be  tvaaty-eight  months,  or  aboat 
IpiliUZl,  and  for  epming  the  railway  ahont  lix 
Mttbmri,  or  la  laM  than  three  years. 
IleMktwIag  taUe,  from  •<  Bogiaeerinf ,"  ihowi 
At  ;«nt;  progTMt  that  ha<  been  made  with  theie 
(wbiiau  their  eammsBcement  in  U67  > 


iS,8U.7« 


Total  Ad- 
takcbhut. 


Bach 
Tear. 


raeten. 


4»r 

3«», 
343 
883. 
623. 
802. 

I,a87. 

1,21S. 

1,024. 

1,612. 

1,330. 


»,IS».80 


At  end 
of  Tear 


meton. 

407.80 

806.70 
1,210.00 
l,i73.00 
2,108.00 
2,008.00 
4,08i  86 
5,300.fti 

eea.3»4.»4 


7,848. 6& 
0,166.80 


fxaaet, 

3,369,000 

1,630,000 
3,000,000 
2,800,000 
2,000,000 
3,800,000 
6,882,000 
8,803,000 
8,844,000 
6,000,000 
7,800,000 


..  47,197,000 


E5GUIRS,  WoKcnra  and  Expestsbs  osr  thi 
SmuEBiiio  BliLWAT.— At  a  recant  meeting  of 
Ibt  Stti'lt  dtt  figirieart   CMU,  M.   Gotuobalk, 
wcmotire  engineer  of  the  Sonth  Aattrian  Railway 
ipuy.,  itated  tktt  the  raeaewtre  improvemente  in 
InttiM)  on  tbeae  line*,  and  eepeeially  on  the  Semmer- 
itgSMtion,  sp  to  thg  end  of  1808,  had  not  only  been 
iwatained,  bat  had  atlll  eontimied  to  progress  in 
l»7.    Passing  ovsr  the  resnlU  of  1866,  whioh  were 
uionul  in  eoDseqisnse  of  the  war,  the  expendi- 
lara  «a  the  entire  ijatem,  Semmeriog  inelnded,  bad 
leenJ.JTTf.  per  train  kilometer,  as  against  O.e02f. 
fw  18(8.    For  Senmering  alone  the  cost  of  traetion 
M IM5  had  been,  for  those  trains  thateonld  be  taken 
«p  «otir«,  l.Tof.  per  train  kilometer,  and  for  goods 
J?""  '*i"i'e<i  •nd  Wton  np  at  two  trips,  S.40f.     In 
iMT  theee  fignrei  were  reduoed  to  1 .666f .  for  the  sin- 
pe  train,  and  3.3S(.  for  the  double  train.     These  re- 
tattjoDS  would  haTtbetn  greater  but  for  the  work  to 
wpljeo  in  proper  goiditioa  the  orerworked  rolling 
wek  of  the  year  of  the  war,  and  the  nnnanal  qnantlly 
«f  mew  during  December.    It  may  then  be  affirmed 
^t  the  already  so  greatly  redneed  expenses  of  trao- 
UOB  on  the  Semmerini  and  other  lines  are  not,  as 
"»»  peraons  think,  the  eonaeqnenoei  of  iU  reoent 
•"•traetion.     Loeomotires  in  naa  lut  ahnaa  alrht. 


thoriaed  to  ran  iU  trains  of  380  tons  aerosa  in  on* 
joamey  by  raaans  of  two  loeomotires,  one  in  front  and 
the  other  la  rear  of  the  train.  Besides  complete  sero- 
rity  in  ease  of  any  breakage  in  the  eonpliug,  this 
plan  olTers  ohrions  advantages,  wbieh  it  is  nnneees* 
wry  to  speaify.  One  great  difflealty  in  working  the 
Brenner  line  is  the  means  of  regulating  the  speed  is 
the  deaeeot.  The  proportion  uf  brakes  snSoient  oa 
the  Semmering  with  Carres  of  188  meters  is  not  so  on 
the  Brenner  with  ourres  of  300  meters,  although  tha 
inclines  are  tha  same  on  both  lines.  lie  Semmering 
line  B  double,  the  Breuer  sincle ;  the  oonseqnenoe 
is  a  marked  differenee  in  a&esion.  These  diffl- 
•nlties  are  to  some  extent  oreroome  by  the  use  of 
sand,  but  though  it  is  largely  employed  it  i« 
insnflleient.  The  descent  was  therefore  an  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  rererse  staam,  for  which  purpose 
all  the  Brenner  locomotives  hare  been  prorided  with 
the  La  Cbatelier  apparatus,  similar  to  that  adapted 
to  the  Uediterraaean  loeomotires. 

The  new  goods  engines,  on  the  same  general  prin. 
eiplas  as  the  modiBed  ones  of  the  Semmering,  with  tho 
entire  meehaalam  and  exterior  appurtenances,  gir* 
the  bast  rctnlts.  The  maximnm  weight  uf  the  goo^ 
trains  last  wiater  reaohed  360  tons.  Hera  tfae  gro« 
weight  of  aach  train  liacame 

Weight  of  wagons 869  tons. 

'«         2  loeomotires— 94,600  kilos..  (   ,„      „ 
"         1  teDdmrs— 36,400  kilos J    "' 

800 

Multiplying  this  weight  by  6  +  28  kilos,  we  And  that 
the  traotire  power  doreloped  is  188,000  kilos.,  and 
that  the  work  of  these  two  engines  at  a  speed  of  18 
kilos,  per  hoar  Is  about  880-horse  power,  or  428- 
horse  power  per  engine.  Under  these  eircnmstanoef 
raporisstion  is  not  forced,  as  each  square  meter  of 
heating  surface  only  equals  two  and  a  half  horses. 

RAiLWAT  Proobiss  IN  Rdssia ^The  first 
railway  In  the  empire  was  opened  in  1838,  and  fet 
aeren  years  it  was  the  only  one.  One  or  two  short 
lines  were  opened  in  tae  course  of  the  next  two  years,, 
hot,  in  1848,  a  line  was  opened  from  Warsaw  to  tha 
Austrian  frontier.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  the  Snu>eror  Nicholas  that  railway  enterprise 
made  any  rery  great  strides  in  Russia.  Since  then, 
however,  the  prueess  has  gone  on  npoaan  accelerating 
scale.  There  are  at  present  6,»60  versts  of  line  opeiC 
8,887  versta  are  in  course  of  oonstmetion,  and  «. 
Cooncll  of  Ministers  has  decreed  concession  for  eight- 
new  lines,  declared  to  be  indispensable,  the  gTO»s< 
length  of  which  is  8,338  rersU.  The  majority  of  the 
lines  opened  have  been  eonstrueted  with  foreign  capi- 
tal, and  tfae  funds  for  the  new  undertakings  are  sought 
for  from  the  same  sonrce,  and  there  is  now  a  full 
stream  of  Bnglish  capital  directed  from  hoiie  proJeeU' 
flowing  into  Russia  to  enrich  that  country,  and  tO' 
increase  the  strategic  power  of  tho  !.'iar. 

The  following  are  the  lines  in  coarse  of  oonstrnetion : 
Klev-Balta  (all  that  remains  to  be  aompleted  of  tho 
Mo<oow -Odessa  line),  428  versts;  Odnoga-Berdeyseff,. 
27  versts;  Odnoga-Wolooiysk  (Polesia-Bnkowina), 
167  versts;  Tiraspol- RisohenelT  (Bessarabia),  68 
versts;  Kursk-Charkoff-Tagaorog-Rostoff  (Moscow^ 
and  Taganrog  Una),  763  venU;  Jelets-Orel  (continu- 
ation of  Orias-Jeleti),  173  versts;  Orel-Witepesk 
(last  portion  of  the  line  oODBceting  the  St.  Paters- 
hnro'.Waraaw    an.i    Ri.      P*fc*raKnpi»-MAaA<w-n.lA>*« 
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DQnaberc-Orel  line),  S91  renU.    Total,  <,837.    Of   and  ^e»t  line>  of  railway.  Wathiogton  iraa  the  Int 


(ha  RntsTan  linu  fiftees  hare  a  gorernment  gnaran 
too,  and  their  capital  amoanti  to  2.iT,8MI,000  ronbies. 

Few  of  the  KnMian  railwajt  have,  as  yet,  managed 
to  become  ae  If-anpporting,  and  Engllnhmen  are 
warned  by  newapaper  oorrespondenta  to  keep  clear  of 
th«  railway  mania,  now  at  ita  height.  The  goTern- 
ment  ia  understood  to  hare  (offered  aome  heary  lotaea 
on  acooant  of  ita  guaranteea,  bat  it  can  afford  to  atand 
many  more,  if  neeeaaary  to  the  dcTelopment  of  the 
country. 

Differing  from  the  atandard  adopted  in  moet  Enro- 
pean  eountriea,  the  Unaaian  gaage  ia  tre  faet,  an 
arrangement  intended  to  prereot  foreign  railway  car- 
riagea  from  entering  the  country  in  peace,  and  atill 
more  in  war.  Only  in  Poland  the  ordinary  Oerman 
gaage  of  fonr  feet  eight  inches  haa  been  adhered  to. 
A  weak  aide  of  the  Knaaian  rallwaya  ia  the  tnaufB- 
eieney  of  their  rolling  atock,  which,  being  almoat 
entirety  imported  from  abroad,  ia  a  dear  commodity, 
and,  in  eOBaeqneoce,  kept  at  a  low  figure.  Accidents 
are  not  very  common,  Knaaian  cngine-drlrera,  who 
are  apt  to  indulge  their  liqnorona  propenaities,  being 
diacarded  on  many  lines  in  favor  of  steady  Herraana. 
¥«t,  aa  the  nnmber  of  pasaengera  is  small,  the  death- 
rate  by  accident  is  necesaarily  great.  From  Cor- 
rttpond€»c$  qf  the  London  Tim*i. 

EFFKCT  OP  N0RTHBHK,EaST  AND  WbST  LiNES 
DPOR  New  YoRKCiTr. — Thissabjeot  is  ditousaed 
at  length  in  "liarpera'  Magaiine;"  the  conclusions 
are  as  follows:  Upon  the  cumpietion  of  the  Hooaac 
tunnel,  Beaton  will  have  two  linea  direct  to  the  lakea. 
The  line  by  way  of  Springfield  eneonnteraan  elevatiun 
of  1,430  feet  above  tide,  and,  in  ita  ascent  towarda  the 
weat,  baa  a  grade  of  83  feet  to  the  mile.  The  line  by 
way  of  the  lunaal  riaea  at  the  anmmit  to  1,100  feet, 
and  paaaes  through  the  tunnel  at  an  elevation  of  83H 
feet  above  tide;  but  it  haa  no  gradea  ateeper  than  M 
feet. 

New  York  eqjoya  the  benefit  of  tide-water  from 
Troy  to  th«  ooean,  and  of  a  railway  whoa*  atoepeet 
grades  (at  Poughkeepaie)  are  only  fifteen  faet.  The 
Uurlem  road  ia  leas  favorably  situated  for  carrying 
through  freighta,  aa  it  ia  obliged  to  paaa  over  the 
aame  mountain  range  through  which  the  Hndaon 
Biver  makea  a  elean  iweep.  Except  for  about  104 
days  in  each  year>.when  the  river  ia  cloaeS  with  lee, 
New  York  haa  the  inunenae  advantage  of  the  Hudaon 
river,  capable  of  floating  the  largest  bargca  at  rates 
for  freight  with  which  railroad  lines  cannot  compete, 
.and  at  all  timea  it  haa  two  linea  of  railway.  In  ez- 
itending  her  enterpriaea  to  Lake  Ontario,  it  will  be 
limpo.wible  for  Haeaacbuaetta  toaecure  the  advantage 
lihioh  the  Now  York  Central  enjoya  in  parsing  through 
the  Allegany  at  the  dip  at  Little  Falla.  The  road  and 
canal  there  are  about  300  feel  lower  than  Lake  Erie, 
and  but  about  100  higher  than  Lake  Ontario,  whereaa 
the  line  auggested  for  competition  muat  paaa  over  the 
mountain  at  unfayorable  grades. 

iUai  York  haa  the  iocatimable  advantage  of  a  canal 
ajid  line  of  railroad  which  lUtctHd  from  Lake  Brie  to 
tide-water,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  counter- 
elevation,  and  haa  only  110  feet  to  overcome  between 
tide-water  and  Canada.  If  New  York  bad  no  road 
b«t  tibe  Erie  it  would  be  on  a  footing  with  the  Atlan- 
tic aea-porta  aoatb,  aa  ita  gradea  are  about  on  a  par 
wiith  thoae  encountered  by  them.  Pennaylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  obliged  to  aurmount  ele- 
vations Jn  the  neighborhood  of  about  1,&00  feet. 
North  and  Sooth  Carolina  have  high  and  nearly  im- 
pasanble  mountains  behind  them;  but  South  Carolina 
avoiila  here  by  uaing  the  roada  of  Georgia,  which  are 
constrncted  around  them  and  through  an  opening  at 
Chattaaooga  in  another  range.  The  biatory  of  the 
Erie  railroad  will  be  relied  upon  by  many  to  prove 
that  it  waa  a  great  error  in  policy  not  to  confine  our- 
aelma  t*  Uit  route  indittUd  fry  nature  for  oar  canal 


to  point  it  out  when  in  command  of  the  revolntioBary 
forces  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  tb* 
first  to  expreaa  the  hope  that  It  wonld  be  iaaprevad. 
Ilia  edncation  aa  an  engineer  enabled  him  ataglaie* 
to  perceive  that  New  York  atood  nnrivaled  in  k*r 
faeililiea  for  intereoorae  by  land  and  sea,  and  Mas*- 
qaently  for  eommerclal  aapranaey. 

1TAUAN  Railways  amd  Works. — Tbe  pablie 
attention  ia  ro  muali  directed  to  the  Mont  Cenia 
tunnel  that  the  worka  open  aubordinate  portiooa  of 
the  great  line  eonnedting  the  northern  and  aouthen 
sides  of  the  Alps  are  little  noticed.  Upon  the  Italian 
side  of  the  monntaifaa  there  ia  much  diScnlt  engi- 
neering. The  line  from  Bardonneche  and  Buaaoleno, 
2S  milea  long,  haa  a  tunnel  three-foartbs  af  a  mil* 
long,  and  aeveral  fin*  bridg*a  at  Mean*,  a  aneeeaaioa 
of  lesaer  bridgea  on  the  whole  line,  and  no  leaa  than 
24  tunnels  in  all.  A  Ii<>e  40  milea  long  from  Oloia 
and  Tarent*  baa  many  featort-a  of  great  difficulty, 
requiring  ''  trial  teetiona  "  and  carelul  preliminary 
reconnuisaancea  before  any  attempt  could  be  mad*  to 
delineate  the  approximate  r<iuie.  An  iron  bridg* 
over  the  torrent  San  Stephano,  has  a  central  span  of 
I8U  feet,  and  is  200  feet  above  the  water.  A  viaduct 
over  the  Castellanela  ia  240  feet  high  from  the  river. 
Thia  ia  an  iron  atructure  on  lattice-work  iron  pier*. 
The  character  of  the  atructarea  on  tbe«e  linea  if 
highly  spoken  of  by  ezperta. 

The  Italian  railwaya  In  operation  at  the  «lo*«  of 
last  year  waa  aa  fullowa : 
Alta  Italia  Railway  Company:  EilOB. 

Fiedmontese  linea 1,030 

Lombard  lines 47T 

Central  Italian  lines SM 

Vtnetian  line 437 

ToUl t,2S8 

Roman  Railway  Company : 

<  Naples  and    Leri,   Cancello 

South  aection^     andSt.Scvorino  Railway.      181 

(  Aneona  and  Orto  Railway..      238 

(  Leghorn,  Aietina  and  Lign- 

w...,k  .^..^i..-.  j     rian  linea 761 

North  section  {  J.^^^^^  g.^„^  ^^^  q^^^^ 

{     Railway SIS 


Total 

Southern  Railway  Company : 

Mediterranlao  network.... 

Adriatic  network 

Vogbora,  Pavia  and  Brescia  Railway  Com- 
pany   , 

Total 

Victor  hiuimannel  Railway  Company : 

Palermo  and  Termini  Railway 

Messina  and  Catania  Railway 

Reggie  and  Lauaro  Railway •.•• 


Total 


l,Z9t 

183 

VS4 

149 

1,310 

87 

17 

149 


Total  of  four  grcupa. ,    S,  0(i9 

Tuiin  iinil  Ciric  Kailway 8 

Fell    lUihfiiy  c-ver  Aleut  Ceiii«  tr'.m.  £ui&  to 
Frontier 27 


ToUl . 


&■)?.* 


ANbw.  Enginrekino  Feat  is  talked  of  at 
Chicago.  It  ia  proposed  to  cut  off  the  river  aer- 
eral  miles  above  the  city,  and  conduct  its  entire  vol- 
ume of  water  to  the  lake  by  a  canal,  and  convert  tha 
channel  into  a  system  of  railroads,  where  all  the  lines 
converging  in  the  city  might  meet  in  one  grand  cen- 
tral atation. 
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THB  Cornwall  Bbidob. — The  bill  passed  in 
the  State  Assembly  for  the  constractioQor  a  sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Uudsoo  riror,  42  miles 
aVwre  New  York  cil;,  appears  likely  to  be  acted 
■poB,  and  tho  d  esigns  and  ealen  ations  for  the  strue- 
tare  are  now  almost  eompletad.  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge,  ineluding  approaohes,  will  be  2,4UU  feet, 
the  length  between  towers,  I,(()i  feet ;  the  clear  span, 
1,600  feet;  the  height  of  the  towers,  380  feet;  dia- 
taaee  from  platform  to  water  lerel,  l&O  feet.  One  of 
the  towers  will  be  in  30  feet  of  water,  the  other  will 
b«  a  land  pier.  The  bridge  will  be  carried  by  twenty 
esbles  disposed  in  four  systems;  each  cable  will  be 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  iteel  strands, 
disposed  as  in  Ur.  Roebling's  bridge  at  Cincinnati. 
(It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  eabto  of  steel  bars. — 
Bd.  V.  N.  Eng.  Mag.)  There  will  be  68,084  cubic 
yards  of  masonry  in  the  tower. 

There  will  be  a  road  platform  a*  well  as  a  railroad 
track,  which  latter  is  saloalated  to  a  working  load  of 
3,400  tons.  The  platform  of  the  bridge  would  be 
tiled  by  33  passenger  cars,  or  63  looomotires,  and 
18,000  people,  whilst  the  working  strength  allows 
for  the  crowding  of  34,660  people  and  60  looomotires 
upon  the  platforms  at  one  time. 

The  bridge,  which  is  estimated  tocost  aboot  £600,- 
(00,  will  connect  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylra- 
nia  with  the  New  Englan  t  States,  and  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  four  shillings  a  ton  on  the  4,000,000  of  tons  of 
ooal  now  oonsumed  annaally  in  New  England.  At 
present  aboat  1,000,000  tons  are  carried  every  year 
down  the  Badson  to  the  depots  along  the  coast.  By 
Leans  of  a  short  branch  made  to  the  bridge,  the 
Brie  railway  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  station  in 
New  York,  and  br  saved  the  expense  and  incon- 
TCBienee  of  transferring  passengers  and  goods  by 
ferry  to  their  terminal  station  in  Jersey  City. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  a  ferry  will 
be  established  at  the  point  of  crossing,  for  transfer  of 
the  traffic,  as  the  railway  will  be  completed  ap  to  the 
e«st  and  west  banks  of  the  Hndson  long  before  the 
permanent  connection  can  be  made. — Engliutring. 

W00DK!f  Mining  Railways. — The  vooden 
rtiilroad  now  completed  between  Clifton  and  the 
Adirondack  mines  in  New  York,  is  described  as  fol- 
ows:  The  rails  are  of  hard  maple  scantling,  4x6 
nehes,  set  on  edge  in  slots  in  lonnd  ties,  and  keyed 
in  the  slots  by  two  wooden  wedges  driven  against  each 
other,  project  two  inches  above  the  ties.  The  rails 
admit  the  bending  safflciently  to  make  the  cnrvi's. — 
The  ties  are  laid  on  the  earth  and  ballasted  in  the 
osnal  manner  to  two  inehes  of  the  bottom  of  the  rail. 
It  takes  2l,lZ0  feet,  board  measure,  of  scantling  for 
•  mile,  and  1,760  ties  at  three  feet  apart.  The  road 
is  a  very  rough  one,  with  a  great  deal  of  trestle  work, 
■ome  of  it  over  30  feet  high,  which  is  vastly  more  ex- 

Sinsive  than  a  level  route.  The  engines  used  weigh 
om  ten  to  fourteen  tons.  The  rails  will  probably 
last  about  five  or  six  years.  An  engine  will  move 
about  30  tons  of  freight  at  about  six  to  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves.  The 
eomoany  expeets  to  more  orer  the  road  next  year 
from'  60,000  to  1,000,000  tons  freight.  Trains  hare 
passed  over  the  road,  light,  at  lbs  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour;   bat  this  would  not  do  for  freight. 

The  proposition  to  build  a  wooden  track  railway 
•long  the  Lake  Superior  copper  range  from  Portage 
Lake  to  the  Cliff  mine  has  met  with  great  public  favor. 
The  cost,  except  the  first  five  miles  to  gain  the  aum- 
nit  of  the  range,  has  been  estimated  (wooden  track) 
•t  $4,000  per  mile:  the  bidding  price  for  timber  pre- 
pared and  delivered  being  92,300  per  mile,  leaving 
.91,700  per  mile  for  constrnotion  account.  This  is 
considered  more  than  anfflcient,  as  all  agree  the  labor 
will  be  no  greater  than  that  of  making  a  common  wa- 
gon road  or  earth -cuvered  corduroy,  which  la  done 
generally  for  about  94  or  96  per  rod,  or  91,260  to 
$1,600  per  mile. 


THB  First  Eppbctive  Locomotivb  in  Ame- 
ttici. — The  first  effective  locomotive  engine  in 
America — the  "Old  Ironsides" — says  Mr.  E.  Has- 
kill,  inUhe  <<  Coachmakers'  Journal,"  was  bull 
in  Philadelphia,  from  a  draft  by  Rufus  Tyler,  a 
brother-in-law  a!>d  partner  of  the  late  Matthias 
Baldwin.  In  conteqnenee  of  a  misunderstanding  the 
copartnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  com- 
pleted the  engine  in  1832.  The  wheels  were  made 
of  wood,  with  broad  rims  and  thick  tires,  the  flange 
being  bolted  on  the  side.  The  engine  was  first  put 
in  motion  on  the  Oermantown  and  Norristown  rail- 
road. She  ran  a  mile  an  hour,  and  was  considered 
the  wonder  of  the  day.  On  trial  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  wheels  were  too  light  to  draw  the  tender, 
and  to  overcome  this  difilculty  the  tender  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  engine,  which  kept  the  wheels  on  the 
track.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  assiaUnU  pushed  the 
engine  ahead  until  it  attained  some  speed,  when 
they  all  jumped  on,  their  weight  keeping  the  wheels 
from  slipping.  The  boiler  being  too  small  for  the 
engine,  steam  was  only  generated  fast  enough  to 
keep  the  engine  in  mntien  a  short  time,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  alternately  push  and  ride  nntU 
they  arrived  at  the  Oermantown  depot.  The  returor 
trip  to  Philadelpnia  was  performed  by  alternately 
riding  and  pushing  in  the  same  manner. 

Several  aucoessive  triala  were  had  during  the  year 
following;  after  each,  Mr.  Baldwin  added  improve- 
ments and  made  alterations  in  its  mecbanism.  That 
same  engine  is  still  In  existence  in  Vermont. 

RAiLBOAD  Mattbbs  IN  Califobnia.— The 
open  winter  has  been  favorable  to  railroad  enter- 
prises on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  Central  Pacific  has 
been  enubled  to  push  forward  supplies,  and  to  continue 
grading  and  track-laying  without  interruption.  The 
new  mineral  discoveries  in  Nevada  will  much  increase 
the  traffic  on  this  ruud  through  California  and  Nevada ; 
irdeed,  the  way  business  generally  on  both  ends  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  has  exceeded  all  expections  for  so 
early  a  period.  . 

There  are  some  signs  of  activity  on  the  'nTostern 
Pacific  railroad,  from  Sacramento  toOakland.  Mean- 
while the  California  Pacific,  via  Vallojo,  has  reach- 
ed Sacramento,  and  the  passenger  traffic  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  connection  with  the  Nepa  Valley 
railroad  is  progressing.  The  ezlension  to  Marys- 
ville  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
summer.  .Mnrysville  will  soon  have  railway  con- 
nection with  Sacramento  on  the  east  side  of  the  Val- 
ley, through  the  Central  and  Yuba  lines. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  is  graded  from  San 
Joae  to  Oilroy,  and  some  30  miles  of  track  nearly, 
completed. 

BALTIHOBB  Union  Railboad. — This  enterprise 
wss  started  some  time  since,  with  a  view  of  giving 
an  outlet  at  tide-water  to  the  various  railroads,  built 
and  contemplated,  entering  the  city  on  its  north  side,' 
It  is  likely  to  be  fully  eompleted  during  the  ensuing 
two  years.  The  contraetors  are,  it  is  said,  pushing  it 
forward  as  rapidly  as  prudence  will  allow,  and  the 
road  will  have  s  tunnel  jnst  out  of  the  city  some 
2,800  feet  long.  Three  shafts  have  been  sunk,  bn| 
the  difficulty  of  water  is  so  great  that  the  i{uoation  of 
making  an  open  cutting  to  be  afterwards  arched  and 
filled  in  is  being  discussed. 

SPANISH  Railwats. — The  entire  railway  sys- 
tem in  Spain  is,  in  length,  about  S,l2a  English 
miles,  and  about  £60,450,000  have  been  expended, 
without  in  the  aggregate  ever  having  a  farthing  for 
distribution  as  profit.  The  railways  were  built  ex- 
travagantly,  they  are  ill  fed  for  want  of  good  car- 
riage roads  in  the  country,  and  altogether  they  ar» 
perhaps  the  most  abject  failures  ever  witnessed.— 
iliiUsoai*. 
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STOCEHOuc  JoMCTiON  Kailwat — Enqinkkr- 
IK6  0iFriccLTlK8. — The  railway  termini  of  thi< 
•ity  liava  heretofore  been  at  ite  extreme  opposite 
end*.  The  new  JDSOtioo  line  eommeneee  at  the  south- 
ern end  by  entering  a  tnnael  bored  through  solid  g'l^- 
nite,  and  deseriUng  a  slight  curve  on  plan.  This 
tmnel  is  I,ftOO  feet  long  and  31  feet  wide  by  a  height 
•f  19  feet,  and  passes  ander  a  rery  populoas  part  of 
the  eity.  TboD  follows  a  enttiag  2,400  feet  long, 
the  rrtalning  walls  on  either  side  beiag  80  feet  high, 
•xeeated  in  solid  mawar^.  Next  comes  a  bridge 
aeroas  the  SSder,  after  which  the  line  trarersss  the 
*  Stad '  quarter,  then  erosses  the  Riddaneholm  eaaal, 
and  lastly  Joins  the  Northern  railway  orer  a  high 
eaibankment.  Considering  the  short  distaaoe,  per- 
haps no  Use  in  the  world  has  presented  greater  diffi- 
•■Ities  to  the  engineer,  and  it  is  only  in  Sweden  that 
•fcis  could  hare  Men  eSeeted  at  so  low  a  oesl,  name-' 
ly,  about  jCAl.OOO.  The  granite  in  the  tunnel  was 
Masted  by  means  of  nitre-glyeerine,  S0,000  ponnds 
being  nsed  in  the  operatioa. 

FSBNOH  Rao. VATS. — ^The  entire  extent  of  nul- 
way  ia  operation  in  France,  Stptember  30,  1808, 
was  C,934  miles  as  compared  with  y,671  miles  Sep- 
tamber  30, 1807,  showing  an  hierease  of  263  miles. — 
The  entire  amount  earned  -  n  all  the  French  railways 
to  September  80  this  year,  was  £10,884,105,  as  cora- 
parecl  with  £10,424,908  in  the  oorresponding  uinc 
months  of  1887,  showing  an  increase  of  £260,4u7  this 
year.  This  increase  was  entirely  attributable  to  the 
new  network  and  the  miseellaneoua  lines,  the  old  net- 
vorfc  presenting  a  decrease  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  of  £I88,IM.  The  general  result  of  the 
working  of  the  French  lines  of  the  first  three-quar- 
ters of  this  year  was  a  decrease  of  4.78  per  cent  per 
mile  worked,  as  compared  with  the  oorresponding  pe- 
riod of  1887 ;  bat  a  somewhat  better  result  may  be 
anticipated  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Never- 
theless, French  railway  traffic  has  shown  less  elasti- 
city in  1888  than  inseveral  preceding  years — Hera- 
path't  Railway  Journal. 

THi  Gaugb  QuisTioir. — ^The  narrow  g&uge  is 
now  replacing  the  broad  gauge  system  on  several 
•f  the  branobcs  of  the  Qrcat  Western  railway.  This 
change  will  doubtleu  lead  to  some  legal  difficulties, 
certain  eoal  merchants  having  built  a  number  of 
hroad  gauge  tracks,  and  made  contracts  with  the 
eompany  for  the  convayanee  of  ciials  therein  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  It  is  understood  that  orders 
■are  been  received  at  the  workshops  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  in  Scranton,  to 
rebuild  no  more  locomotives  for  tho  wide  gauge — 
This  looks  to  the  not  diat«nt  laying  of  the  third  rail, 
which  is  also  necessitated  by  the  leasing  of  the  Hor- 
^s  and  Essex  railroad. 

BsiTiSR  Railwat  Milsaqb  Receipts  and 
BZPBHVBS. — The  earnings  of  British  railways 
per  mile  worked  have  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  in- 
•rease  upon  the  whole.  In  1840  the  total  receipts 
per  mile  were  £I,»i7;  in  I8S0,  £1,094;  in  1851,  £2.- 
17«;  ia  1852,  £2,141 ;  in  1853,  £2,845;  in  1854,  £2,510; 


A  Railway  Libeabt  of  1,000  Tolnmes  hss  Uea 
eitablished  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad. 
Ad  apartment  in  the  passenger  statien  at  Boston  haa 
been  fitted  up  for  it.  The  library  is  dlvMed  late  t»» 
departments,  the  Coosnitiag  and  the  Circulating. — 
The  first  comprises  railway  enaetment«,  English  aa4 
American;  enoyelopcdias.  The  circulating  depart- 
ment cm  braces  standard  works  of  intcreet,  iasina- 
tien,  fiction,  and  bowad  volamet  of  the  most  valaabla 
periodical!!  of  past  years,  WO  or  MO  in  number.  Any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  company  ou  the  liae  be- 
tween BoitoB  and  Albany  is  privileged  to  lake  boaka 
from  this  department,  two  at  •  time,  and  to  held 
them  two  weeks,  the  train  baggage-masters  and 
station  agents  along  the  roats  tranrmitiing  them  on 
Tuesday  and  Thnrsday  of  eaoh  weak. 

THE  Twelve  Gbeat  Railwat  Compakies  «( 
Qreat  Briuin  are :  The  Caledonian ;  tireat  Bas- 
tem;  Great  Northern;  Oreat  Western;  Laneasbhw 
and  Torkf hire ;  London  aad  Northwestern ;  London 
and  Soathwestem;  London,  Brighton  and  Soatk 
Coast;  Manchester,  Cbeffieldand  Lineolnshire ;  Mid- 
land; Northeastern,  and  Southeastern.  The  tweir* 
lines  own  6,505  locomotires,  rained  at  over  eighty 
millions  of  dollars. 

WABMiMa  Street  Cabs. — The  cars  of  the 
Albany  and  West  Troy  railroad  (seven  mile 
route)  are  warmed  by  stoves.  The  ctnve  occupies 
the  place  of  one  passenger  (or  what  would  be  appt»- 
prlated  to  say  three  passengers  in  New  Turk  city); 
it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  passes  tbroogh 
the  seat.  The  adjacent  passengers  are  protected  by 
high  screens. 

LABOB  LocoMOTiTES. — The  4-«ylinder  goods 
engioaa  im  the  Northern  railway  of  France  wei^ 
50  tons,  and  hare  I7|  in.  cylinders,  I7j  ia.  stnke, 
and  12'  eonpled  wheels  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Tke 
"  Peansylraaia,"  on  the  Beading  railway,  ha*  2 
cylinders  20  in.  in  diameter^  26  in.  stroke,  and  12 
driving  wheels  3  ft.  11  in.  in  diameter.  Some  of  tU 
Qreat  Northern  (England)  engines  weigh  56  tons. 

BW  Line  from  Europe  to  India. — The 
railway  Just  oommeneed  from  Constantinople  to 
Adrianople,  will  nltimately  Join  the  AnsUian  lineaat 
Belgrade,  and  complete  the  Karopeen  part  of  tke 
Euphrates  Valley  line  to  India.  This  aeeorapliahed, 
its  prolongation  either  along  the  Snpbrates  Valley  or 
that  of  the  Tigris  ean  be  bat  a  question  of  Use  asd 
pulley. 

ANOTBER  Trans-Continbntal  Railwat. — 
It  is  sUted  that  the  Csar  of  Bnssla  ha*  sent  twe 
engineers  to  inspect  the  Pacific  railroad,  with  a  Tiew 
to  utilising  whatever  information  they  may  obtafa 
ia  the  eonstrnetion  of  a  road  f^om  St.  Petersborg  to 
Chinese  Tartary. 

T'he  Railwat  Mania. — A  period  of  remaika- 
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Hakdt  Book  ros  thi  Calculation  of 

STmilRS     tX    OiKMIlS     AXD    SlMllAB    StBVC 
TT7BU  IXD  TbBI*  STBBRSTai   COHtUTIKS  OF  rOBM 
HLM  AUD  COBBBSFOBDIHa   DIAGBAB*,  WITH  RVMBB- 
OCl  SITXILS  rOB  rBACTICAL  APPLICATIOIIti  Ac.    By 

WiiLiAV  Bdhbbb,  Assoc.  Iirst.  C.  S.    Aatbor  of 
tpnctieal  tn»tin  on  eul  and  wrought  Iron  bridge 
WMtnetioB,  •  Kecord  of  the  Progrcii  of  Modem 
EagiieeriBg,  At.    ISmo.  with  three  plates  and  near 
if  IM  wood  eau. 

Mr.  Tin  Noetrand  is  photographing  the  platet  and 
ttxt  of  this  work  and  will  issue  it  in  a  few  dajrs. 

The  "  Bnilder  "  speaks  of  the  work  as  follows : 
lUs  Tolame  is  Dot  inteBdad  to  saparsed*  larger  aad 
■ore  elslMrata  treatises.  It  Is  intended  to  take  a 
ilsee  nidway  hetwaea  these  aad  the  "  Engineer's 
Fsskst-book  "  elans.  The  former  are  too  elaborate 
brssBTenieBl  nsa,  the  latter  hare  not  spaee  eBoarh 
fsr  the  introdnetion  of  aiany  nsefal  forsialn.  The 
■'Baadj  Book"  rapresaats  the  meaa  betweea  the 
t««  extremes,  and  will  be  found  a  Taluabie  oompaa- 
ioi  by  the  praotioal  man.  The  author  not  only  gives 
the  most  applicable  formula  for  partienlar  eases,  but 
kc  illostrstes  them  by  means  of  exoellent  diagrams, 
sad  thus  makes  his  sabjeet  easily  intelligiDle  to 
siyeae  whose  mathematioal  knowledge  extends  to 
t^eaUoBS.  The  method  of  drawing  a  parabola — the 
WN  sad  height  being  stated — whioh  Hr.  Humber 

S'rts,  is  a  hiippy  one.    The  hook  iodeed  reeommeads 
lelf  better  thiui  any  aoUoa  we  ooold  write. 

TEE  IXOICATOB  DUOKAK  PbAOTICALLT  CON- 
iiDKRiD.  By  N.  P.  BcBSB,  Engineer.  Lon- 
don: E.*  F.N.  Spon,  18«9. 

Tbii  ii  a  IZ  mo.  of  160  pages,  oontaining  numerous 
aood-euu.  The  objeet  aimed  at  is  best  stated  in  the 
serls  of  the  prefaea.  "  The  means  I  adopted  "  to 
profstsimially  taat  soma  indieator  diagrams  "  were  to 
eosiiiier,  Srst,  the  proportions  of  the  detail's  that 
rsgilAted  the  admlaaiOD,  axpaasion  and  exhaastion, 
<f  ittaai;  and,  seeondly,  their  geometrical  delinea- 
IMB.  Baring  proeeeded  tkos  far,  I  then  ooneluded 
that,  as  the  length  of  the  motion  fur  the  indieator 
WiTsI  was  Tlrtnally  that  of  the  stroke  of  tiie  piston, 
<hs  seals  ef  the  geometrieal  test  that  I  employed 
Mft  be  sabjeot  to  that  oireamstanee.  I  aeeoidingly 
Made  a  drawing  of  the  cylinder  ports,  slide  tbIto, 
Eak  motion,  eseentries  and  rods,  a  porlioa  of  the 
Isaglh  of  the  piston,  length  of  the  conneotion  rod 
sad  crank  eirela  at  the  same  ssale  that  the  stroks  of 
Ike  piston,  in  inches,  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
indicator  diagram.  I  aoquired  thus  a  oorrcot  knowl> 
sd(e  of  the  positions  ot  all  the  details  that  regulated 
the  itsam  at  the  points  of  admission,  eat-o$r,  expan- 
BOB,  exhaastion,  compression  and  lead,  in  relation 
to  the  paeitions  of  the  piston  and  srauk  pin  at  the 
■saie  scale  as  at  the  diagram;  and  by  laying  it  on 
ike  erank  pin's  eirole,  I  saw  at  once  how  it  inu 
/■nud  ia  rslotlor.  to  timt  a%d  ipttd,  and  the  c«uss 
^Ihtd^tett,  if  any  existed — indeed  being  the  only 
■sthed  of  gaiaiag  that  information  tratVW/y,  wbieb 
ii  illastratsd  by  the  plate  in  the  frontispieee." 

The  work  also  treau  of  the  indicator  and  diagranu 
la  all  their  points  aad  rabtions. 

T  Alr«^    ■*»*.   Oct w     am.««     1>a*««*.w      .  »*«.    1X.a» 


Tu  Oni  Gbiat  Fobcb.  The  Cbom  of  GrBvi- 
tatioa,  Plaaetary  llotioa.  Heat,  Light,  Electri- 
city, Hagnetism,  Chemical  Afflnity,  and  other  Nata- 
ral  Phenamena.  By  Cbisfibld  Jobxsob.  Bulfala: 
Eeed  A  Leat. 

The  aothor  of  this  little  work  first  calls  attentioii 
tu  the  steadily  Inereasing  belief  amonc  the  leaders  of 
the  icientiBo  world  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  ch*mical  affinity  are  all  manifettatonl 
of  the  same  force  and  oonrertible  into  each  other, 
aad,  after  reference  to  Faraday's  essay  on  the  "Coa- 
serTBtion  of  Force,"  and  to  OroTc's  doctrine  of  tb* 
correlation  of  fanes,  lays  down  the  propoiition  that 
"  The  one  neat  force  of  the  material  nnirerse  is  tha 
self-repulsion  of  calorie  acting  on  the  inertia  of  ordi- 
nary matter."  This  force,  he  asserts,  is  the  sonree  or 
cause  of  attraotion,  heat,  light,  graritation,  capil- 
lary attraction,  planetary  motion,  electricity,  mag- 
aatisB,  cohesion,  adhesion,  obemleal  affinity,  eom<- 
bastioB,  aspleeioB,  tides,  tha  baildiag  power  tit 
aaiaials  aad  plaats,  and  tha  oirealaiiaa  of  the  blood. 
If  he  does  aot  prore  the  truth  of  bis  proposition,  ha 
at  least  shows  tha  probability  of  its  corrcctnefs.  Wa 
reaommend  tha  book  to  the  study  of  alt  who  take  an 
iatereet  in  tho  subjaet  of  tha  arigia  of  aataral  forces. 
Am»riec%  Arti*a%, 

II'ngwsebino.     An   Illustratsd   Wekklt 
J    JocRMAL.     Conducted    by    Zblah    Colbdbs. 
London:  1869. 

The  scTcnth  Tolome  of  this  most  exeellent  journal 
is  fully  ap  to  the  previous  Tolnmas  in  extent  aad 
quality  of  matter.  Wa  do  not  sea  how  aay  cBgiaeer 
who  is  familiar  with  Hr.  Colbnm's  writing — his  ex- 
tensiTc,  positiTO  and  practical  knowledge,  and  his 
clear,  concise,  searching  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment— can  do  without  this  journal.  In  the  pretty 
careful  reading  of  50  to  70  isientifio  magatines  and 
newspapers  CTcry  month,  we  find  much  that  ia  thor- 
oughly good  and  well  put,  and  a  great  deal  that  it 
inconelusiTC,  if  not  tririal.  But  we  rarely  Bod  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Colbnm's  writings  that  is  aot  fouaded 
upon  large  <-iews  and  exteBsira  reading  and  expe- 
rienoe,  Gren  when  somewhat  hasty  aad  inoomplcte« 
as  newspaper  articles  must  be,  ia  comparison  with 
cxhaustirc  treatises,  Mr.  Colbura's  articles  are  fult 
of  ideas,  apt  illustrations  and  strong  points. 

A  Manual  of  Elbkentakt  Chbmistrt,  Thbo* 
BBtlCAL  AHD  PbACTISAL.  By  QXO.  FoWHESa 
F.  R.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University' 
College,  London.  Tenth  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
reotaa.  London:  Joan  Cbdbcbili.  A  Soss,  Heir 
Bnrliagton  street,  1868. 

There  is  probably  not  a  stndent  of  chemistry  ia  tbi* 
eoantry  to  whom  tha  admirable  maaaal  of  the  lata 
Professor  Fownes  is  BBkaowa.  It  has  achieved  a  sue 
o»»»  whioh  we  believe  it  aatireiy  without  a  paral- 
lel among  the  seientile  text-books  in  enr  languagt. 
This  saesess  has  arisen  from  tha  fact  that  there  is  n* 
English  work  on  chemistiy  whioh  oomblnes  so  many 
excellences.  Of  eonvenieat  site,  of  attractive  form, 
clear  and  ooneisa  in  dietioB,  wall  illastrated,  and  of 
moderate  price,  it  would  iccm  that  every  requisita 
for  a  Ktudent's  handboak  hat  been  attained.— (Jhsmi- 
cat  Ntvn. 

ASTNOP8I8   OF    IHB    PaTBNT    LaWS    OF    VA- 
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T&AITK  l^LtMENTAIR*   DB  PhTSIQDB,   PAB    A. 
Pbivat     DEScnAREL,     Professor    an    Lyoee 
Iiouis  le  Orand.     Paris:  1868. 

This  work  would  bare  been  oalled  a  <<Nataral 
Pbilosopby"  in  oor  sobool  days,  but  it  is  rather  in 
advance  of  the  "Comstocli's  Philosophy"  we  studied, 
in  style  and  treatment.  It  appears  to  be  oren  an 
improvement  on  Ganot,  which  is  saying  a  groat  deal. 
Ve  hope  it  will  be  translated,  and,  above  all,  that 
the  wood -cuts  will  be  reprodueed  in  soinething  like 
the  French  style  of  high  art.  The  pre-oorlissite 
treatment  of  the  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in  must 
of  our  modern  text  boolis,  and  the  pre-raphaelite 
wood-cuts  that  disfigure  them,  are  unworthy  of  the 
aspirations  of  American  youth,  and  the  pretensions 
of  American  publishers. 

ELKMENTART  GlOMETRT.  Bt  J.  M.  WlLSON, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collage,  Cambridge, 
and  Hatbematioal  Master  at  fingby  School.  Itaa- 
millan  A  Co. 

This  is  an  attempt  eonsidered  Tery  promtsiog  by 
reviewers,  to  render  an  exoeedingly  dry  tnbjeot  at- 
tractive, and  hence  familiar  and  usefal.  Thearrange- 
mant  and  treatment  of  the  facts  are  ehangad,  and 
practical  applications  of  geometry  are  introduced. 
Deveral  attempts  had  previously  been  made  in  En- 
gland to  make  Euclid  more  practical,  bat  they  have 
not  been  very  suceessful  there.  In  France,  on  the 
eoDtrary,  Legend  re  and  La  Oroix  eaeh  composed 
elements  which  hare  completely  supplanted  Ruolid. 
It  is  their  models  that  Wilson  has  greatly  followed. 

AET  OP  Constructing  and  Rbpaibino  Com- 
KOH    Roads.      Weale's    Rudimentary    Series. 
Iiondon :  Virtue  A  Co.,  1808. 

A  fourth  edition  of  this  volume  of  Weale's  Rudi- 
nentary  Series,  with  additions,  has  been  published. 
It  includes  a  "Survey  of  the  Metropolitan  Roads," 
by  S.  Hughes  (which  might  be  left  out  without  much 
loss);  the  "Art  of  Constructing  Common  Koads,"  by 
Henry  Law;  "Remarks  on  the  Haintainance  of 
Blaoadamiied  Roads,"  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne;  and  a 
note  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  on  the  causesof  the  appa- 
rent failnre  of  macadamised  roads  in  certain  localities. 
Hr.  Mallett  regards  asphaltlc  macadamising  as  the 
Tery  best  material  fur  the  street  surfaces  of  populous 
cities.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  initruotion  U 
given. 

MOLBCOLAS  AND  MlcaOBOOPIO  SOIBNCB. — Bj 
Mart  Sou brtillb,  in  two  volomes.    London : 
lohn  Murray.    I8S9. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  thns  stated  in  the  preface : 
"Microsevpic  inveitlgation,  organic  and  Inorganic, 
is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  actual  state  of 
•olenee,  that  the  author  has  ventured  to  give  a  sketoli 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  disooreries  in  the  life 
•nd  structure  of  the  lower  vegetable  and  marine 
animals,  in  addition  to  a  few  of  those  regarding  inert 
atatter."    The  work  Is  <iaite  fully  illustrated. 

THB  MoNTHtT  Microboopioal  Jourkai,. — 
Traicsactioits  or  thi  Rotal  Hicrosgopicai. 
SooiKTT,  A!>D  Record  op  Mjstolooicai.  Research 
AT  HOME  A-'D  ABROAD.  Edited  by  Urnbt  LawsoE, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  8.,  London.  No.  1,  Jan.  1BII9. 
This  is  a  new  illustrated  Journal  of  this  Important 
•nd  growing  science. 

TABLBS  Saowifra  the  Lbjtoth,  is  Feet,  op  a 
Dborbe,  Mindtb,  and  Sbcokd  or  Latitdsb 
ARD  Lokoitddb,  with  tbb  CoBRESPOsnma  Ndk- 
VBB  or  Statdte  Milei  IE  Eacb  Deoree  or  Lati- 

Si;db,  Ac,  Ao.    By  R.  C.  Cabbinqton,  F.  R.  O. 
.,  of  the  Hydrograpbis  Department  of  the  Adoil> 


Quantities  Made  Bast;  a  quick  and  accc- 
v(,  RATE  Method  of  takimo  out  Qpaktitibs  ib 
BciLDiHOs.  By  H.  A.  Creaset.  F.  Sbaw,  Dock- 
bead. 

These  pages  consist  of  lists  of  the  items  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling  bouse,  so  that  an  estimator  may 
not  forget  or  overlook  any  in  taking  out  his  quanti> 
ties.  Instead,  however,  of  keeping  all  the  trades 
separate,  the  writer  puts  each  room  separately,  so 
that  the  same  headings  wonid  have  to  be  written  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  resulting  snm  would  be  very 
much  higher  than  the  same  estimator  would  bring  to 
it  if  he  pursued  the  more  customary,  expeditious  and 
common-sense  mode. 

A  Text-book  op  Natural  Philosopht.  An 
accurate  Modem  and  Systematic  Explanation  of 
the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science.  Adapted 
to  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  With  149 
illustrations.  By  Le  Rot  C.  Coolbt,  A.  M.,  Prof. 
of  Nat-  Science  in  the  N.  T.  State  Normal  School. 
Pp.  SIS.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.,  6M 
Broadway. 

The  author  disconrses  of  molecnlei  and  molecular 
motions,  baring  cut  adrift  the  ancient  theory  of  im- 
ponderables.  He  has  no  respect  for  error  booansa  it 
is  venerable,  and  he  gives  it  no  room  in  his  book.  Ha 
sets  a  good  example  to  the  eompiUrt  of  schuol-bookl 
of  science. — Chtmiail  JVsvf. 

Dictionabt  op  Engineering,  Civil,  Mb- 
CHAXICAL,  Military,  akd  Naval,  with  Tech- 
jriCAt  Terms  ik  French,  Oerbah,  Italian  axo 
Spanish.  E.  A  F.  N.  Spon.  London :  ISBS.  Part  I. 
This  work  appears,  upon  a  cursory  examination,  to 
be  full  of  Qsefnl  and  modtm  practice.  It  is  very 
liberally  and  well  illustrated.  The  "Engineer"  and 
other  authorities  criticise  some  of  its  articles  verr 
freely,  but  allof  them,  on  the  whole,  commend  it.  li 
eannut.fait  to  be  important  and  valuable. 

UNDBROBOUND  LiPB,  OR  MiNES  AND  MlNBBS. 
By  L.  SiHONiN.  Translated,  adapted  to  thb 

PRESENT  state   OP    BBITISR    MlNINO,    AND    EDITED 

ar  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.  R.  8.,  of  the  Ueologioal 
Survey.  Illustrated  with  many  plates,  including 
ohrumo-lithographs.  London :  Chapman  A  Hall,  184U. 
This  is  a  beaotifully  printed  and  illustrated  work, 
and  will  prove  very  entertaining  to  all  readers,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise. 

THE  Railttats  op  India,  with  an  Account 
OrTBBIBRlSB,    PROORBSf  AND  CoNSTBDCTIOR  ; 
WRITTEN  WITH  THB   AID  OP   THB   RECORDS    OP   THH 

India  Oppicb.  By  Edward  Datison,  CapUin,  R. 
N.    London:    B.  A  F.  N.  Spon.     1848. 

THB  Chemical  News,  Vol.  IX,  1869.  The 
papers  in  this  volume  are,  so  far,  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  especially  the  articles  on  food, 
sewage  and  water  supply. 

SANITARY  SiPTINOS,  OE  RbSULTS  OP  SewASI 
SrsTEHS   Compared.    London:  E.   and  F.  N. 
Spon,  Charing  Cross. 

THE  A.B.C.  Sbwaob  Peoobss.  London :  Tates 
A  Aiezander,  7  Symonds  Inn,  Cbaneery  Lane. 

IVTavioation   and  Nautical   Astronomt. — 

ll    J.  Merrlfield  and  H.  Evert.     8vo.,  14s. 

CouRS  DB  Chimte  Aoeioole.    Par  M.  G.  Le- 
CHARTIBR.    Paris. 

VBSuvins.  By  John  PHaiPS,  M.  A.   Oxford: 
18SB. 

COURS  DBMroANiQVB.  Par  M.  Emilb  Lbclbbv 
ParU. 
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MISCELUNEOU& 

TABLE  OF  FRENCH  AND  E.VOLISH  WEIGHTS. 
From  "  The  Engineer." 
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Is.  per  lb.  ^      2.757r.  per  kilogramme 

If.  per  kilogramme  =      4.353d.  per  lb. 
M  per  ion  =    24.614f.  per  tonne. 

MOVING-  CiTT  Blocks. — In  the  new  Boston 
improrementi,  this  is  aeoompUshed  in  the  ful- 
loiring  manner  :  Abuut  six  houses,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  are  nsnally  raised  in  one  bloek 
together,  the  walls,  front  and  back,  being  out,  or 
rather  a  line  of  separation  being  made  at  about  each 
sixth  hoase.  The  raising  is  done  by  'crows,  as  usual, 
and  tho  blocking  is  the  nsual  cob-bouse  work  of 
pieces  of  timber.  The  moving  is  on  wooden  rollers, 
roand  iron  bars,  und  on  balls,  with  no  apparent 
reason  for  choosing  or  using  either.  Of  course,  those 
booses  at  the  ends  of  each  block,  in  raising,  where 
the  partj  wall  is  removed,  are  earefullyelamped  and 
braeed.  And  aboat  every  foartb  house  has  been 
found  to  require  the  front  and  back  walls  to  be 
clamped  by  through  bolts  to  the  floors.  The  walln 
may  be  said  to  be  nniversally  but  eight  inches — 
one  brick  thick.  AbotU  oiu-haff  the  hounes  are 
occupied,  the  rabtvg  or  moving  not  interfering  with 
the  doineatie  ixmiforts  of  the  honsehold.  From  an 
•zamination  of  the  buildings,  very  few  cracks  are 
diseernable.  The  ground  is  fortunately  all  rolid, 
not  "  made,"  and  the  underpinning  is  either  done  in 
brick  or  in  enbieal  granite    blocks. 


SuBMABiNE  Blasting  at  Hell  Gate. — The 
apparatus  designed  for  drilling  the  sunken  rooks 
for  the  introduction  of  the  charge,  consists  of  a  water- 
tight iron  casing,  in  form  a  depresned  semi-spberoidy 
seven  feel  in  diameter.  It  has  three  solid  steel  feet 
by  which  its  stability  on  the  rook  is  secured.  Rising 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  'casing  is  a  conical  wrought 
iron  frame,  supporting  the  upper  end  of  the  drill 
shaft  by  means  of  two  parallel  rods  entering  into 
sockets  in  a  cast  ring  at  the  top  of  the  frame.  The 
drill  bar  passing  up  through  the  center  of  the  top  is 
furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  bit,  one  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  having  imbedded  in  its  face  nineteen 
diamonds,  and  rotating  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
400  revolntions  per  minute,  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  the  saue  time. 
The  feed  is  oansed  by  a  differential  gearing  which 
steadily  operates  to  advance  the  drill  into  the  rock, 
the  debris  bi-ing  washed  away  by  the  water  forced 
into  contact  with  the  bit  through  a  small  rubber 
hose.  The  water-tight  chamber  of  the  machine  con- 
tains a  pair  of  engines  working  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  with  a  horiiontal  stroke.  As  soon  as  the 
hole  is  completely  drilled,  and  also  when  the  drill 
shaft  is  withdrawn  from  the  rock,  infurmntion  of  this 
is  given  by  a  magnetic  bell  which  is  acted  upon  by  a 
double  wire  eord  insolated  from  the  water  and  passing 
down  one  of  the  parallel  rods  or  tubes  upon  which 
the  erosshesd  is  fixed.  This  drill  weighs  nearly  five 
tons.  It  is  worked  from  a  wrecking  tug  with  a  derrick 
by  means  of  steam  supplied  from  the  boiler  of  tha 
tug.  To  prevent  this  steam  being  condensed  in  its 
passage  through  the  water  to  the  engine  it  is  con- 
veyed in  a  hose  snrronnded  by  another  through  which 
the  exhansted  steam  passes.  The  rock  at  Mell  Oate 
is  that  known  as  tha  bastard  granite,  and  is  mach 
softer  than  either  tho  Quincy  or  Maine  granite,  on 
which  the  drill  has  been  satisfactorily  tested.  After 
a  number  of  holes  are  drilled  over  a  certain  space,  a 
direr  descends  and  charges  them  with  cartridges  of 
nitro-glycerine,  which  is  exploded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  fragment*  are  raised  by  automatic  grap- 
nels. 

OPINION'S  Differ. — A  prominent  London  co- 
temporary  says  about  two  inventions,  one  Eng- 
lish and  the  other  American,  both  of  which  are  re- 
cognised by  the  best  and  most  numerous  authorities 
as  among  the  most  sucoestful  improvements  of  modem 
times,  as  follows: — 

Siemens'  furnaces  do  not  gain  in  favor.  Those  put 
down  at  the  Woolwich  6uu  factory  are  not  used,  as 
they  were  not  economical.  In  Prussia,  we  under- 
stand that  they  make  no  way,  and  the  gtatoment  is 
indirectly  supported  by  another  which  has  reached  us 
to  the  effect  that,  although  nsed  at  £lswiok,theyco8t 
30  per  cent  more  in  fuel  than  the  eommon  furnaces. 

Mr.  Isborwnod,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  navy,  has  reported  dead  against  the  moni- 
tors, and  the  eeoretary  of  the  United  States  navy 
C00I7  suppressed  this  portion  of  the  report.  The 
American  government  are  building  no  monitors,  and 
both  tho  i>iotator  and  the  Puritan  hare  been  pro- 
nounced total  failures.  Turret  ships  are  inereasinf 
in  farnr  in  Europe,  bait  they  roust  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Ericsson  monitor,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

TRIAL  OP  Steau  Rollers. — A  successful  pub- 
lic trial  has  been  made  at  Rochester  of  a  steam 
road  roller,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Areling  and 
Porter,  for  tho  city  of  New  York.  An  incline  having  a 
rise  of  1  in  12,wa8  chosen  for  the  trial,it8  entire  surface 
being  covered  with  the  ordinary  stones  used  on  maca- 
damised roads.  In  six  hours  the  road  was  completely 
smooth  and  fit  for  the  passage  of  vehicles.  Messrs. 
Aveling  and  Porter  have  in  hand  three  similar  rollers 
for  the  Indian  authorities. 
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63 

18,982.01 

72 

27,323.65 

2« 

6,293.88 

1«$ 

98.714.45 

124 

22,116.42 

1»7 

•3,162.03 

1,268 

481,217. <1 

WB3TKBX  RlTIH  Navigatiok. — The  Pitts- 
burgh "Chroniole''  givea  the  following  flgnrea 
eoncerning  the  number  and  tonnage  owned  tn  the  dif- 
ferent State!  along  thu  UiMiuippi  and  Ita  tributaries : 


Bargee. 

tonUiana 3S 

MiMiaippi 

Tennessee 

Kcntuolcj 14 

Hiwouri 98 

Iowa 28 

llinne«ota 87 

Illinois 99 

Indiana .. 

Ohio 70 

West  VirginU 20 

PennsyWania •  386 

Total 834 


HOT  Pbbsskd  Ncts  ur  Ekolakd. — ^American 
meehinerjr  for  making  nuts  has  been  introdnoed 
in  Birmingham.  The  proeess  may  be  thus  briefly  de- 
aeribed :  The  puddled  iron  is  placed  in  a  rererbera- 
tory  furnace,  rolled  to  the  requisite  siie,  and  while 
(till  hot  is  placed  ia  the  machines.  Here  the  iron  Is 
•at  off,  forced  into  a  die  box,  either  square,  hexa- 
gonal, or  oetagonal,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  while 
aoder  the  necessary  pressure  it  is  panehedslmoltane- 
ously  from  either  side.  The  adTantages  of  this  pro- 
cess are  the  greater  oobesire  strength  arising  from 
the  hole  being  forced  into  the  nut,  thereby  solidify- 
ing the  metal ;  the  certainty  with  which  the  hole  is 
made  exactly  central,  as  well  as  smooth  and  trae 
thronghont ;  the  regularity  and  quality  of  the  angles ; 
complete  uniformity  of  siie ;  and  rapidity  of  produc- 
tfon.  Fifty  to  eighty  nuts  can  be  produced  per  mln- 
ate.  Bolts  are  produced  by  other  machiaat  at  a 
single  blow. 

NOTBL  Usi  OP  TM  Camira  Obscura.— Some 
oflloers  of  engineers  hare  Just  been  nakiag  expe- 
riments at  Antwerp  as  to  the  means  of  defending  the 
pssses  of  the  Scheldt  by  a  system  of  torpedoes  placed 
in  three  lines,  the  explosion  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  use  of  a  camera  oiMeara.  The  instrnment  is  Axed 
at  a  certain  point,  and  whenever  a  ship  passes  orer 
it.  its  image  is  reflected  on  the  mirror  at  the  camera. 
When  the  image  arrives  at  a  ovtain  determined  point, 
the  eoleotric  current  is  applied,  and  the  explosion 
takes  place  immediately.  The  mines  are  numbered, 
and  each  has  a  oorresponding  mark  in  the  chamber. 
The  method  of  observation  isaimple  and  sure,  snd  was 
adapted  for  the  defence  of  Venice  in  the  late  Italian 
war.  The  trials  sneceeded  perfectly,  and  are  soon 
to  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale. 

niwBNTT-FOUK  Pound  Boat ^Writer  Brown, 

X  the  champion  oarsman,  has  lately  built  a  single 
ionll  outrigger  shell  of  Spanish  cedar,  30  feet  seven 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  six  and  three- 
eighths  inches  deep  amidships ;  four  feet  and  eleven 
inches  wide  across  the  rowlook^,  eight  inches  deep 
aft,  and  foar  and  a  half  inches  forward ;  weight  24 
poands.  She  is  aearly  finished  bow,  and  weighs  only 
eighteen  poands.  He  is  bnildiag  aaotherboat  of  the 
same  sise,  whioh  will  weigh  only  nineteen  pounds. 
The  lightest  boat  heretofore  bnilt,  of  the  same  sise, 
was  that  in  which  Brown  rowed  at  Pittsburg  last 
September.  This  was  made  of  paper,  and  weighed 
27|  pounds. 

SCREWS  VS.  Paddle. — The  Cun»rd  paddle 
steamer  Persia  has  been  turned  into  a  sailing  ves- 
«el  with  auxiliary  screw.  The  Cunard  paddle  steamer 
Seotia  is  to  be  converted  into  a  screw. 


PAPBRSOK  CoNSTBueriON.— We  have  in  type  the 
first  of  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject,  whioh  will  extend  threagta  several  num- 
bers of  the  magasine.  Various  papers  on  conatructioa 
are  in  course  of  publication,  in  the  home  and  foreign 
serials.  While  they  are  generally  useful,  we  think 
that  soma  ef  them  are  too  elementary,  others  too 
abstrase,  and  others  still  too  limited  in  scope  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  readers.  A  compilation  of 
suoh  misoellaneons  elements  would  hardly  answer  the 
purpose.  We  have  therefore  secured  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  ortgiii«4  paptrt,  by  an  engineer  oflioer, 
whose  edaeation  and  praotice  have  thoroughly  fltteU 
him  for  the  work. 

THB  Rogers  Looomotitb  Works  employ 
8,000  hands,  and  turn  out  about  ten  locomotives 
per  month,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery.  The  works  comprise  one 
building  200  by  32  feet,  and  one  102  by  40,  with 
bailer  shop,  erecting  shops  and  several  other  strae- 
turee.  This  esteblishmeot  wss  founded  in  1831  bf 
Tboass  Rogers,  and  turned  out  its  first  loeomotira 
for  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Krle  Co.,  in  1888.— 
^msrieois  Uaiheiiii  THm«$. 

WOBKS  FOR  XTnLOADIXO  COAL  AT  NeW  HA- 
TEX. — Hawkins,  Herthel  and  Burrall  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  hare  aeoatniet,amoantingtanpwardsof 
$40,000,  for  bnildinc  a  new  coal  wharf  for  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  railroad  at  New  Haven.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  wharf,  which  is  to  be  1,400  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide,  will  be  four  elevators,  capable  m 
storing  1,060  tons  of  coal. 

THB  Boston  Elevator,  bnildii^  Ij  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Co.,  is  eonstraeted 
of  brick  and  wood<  it  is  70  feet  high.  The  upper 
story  will  oontaia  82  bins;  the  total  capacity  will  ba 
260,000  bushels.  It  is  stated  that  a  car  can  b« 
emptied  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  tl^e  cost  of  elevating 
and  storing  will  be  one  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first 
five  days,  and  storage  extra  after  that  time. 

BLASTING  Ghanitb. — ^In  one  of  the  granite 
quarries,  near  Penryn,  a  large  mass  of  sound 
granite  has  been  moved  from  its  natural  bed  some 
inches,  by  60  lb.  of  blasting  powJer,  confined  ia  & 
hole  12  ft.  deep  and  6^  in.  in  diameter,  bored  in  the 
rock.  The  stone  measures,  at  least,  40  ft.  by  46  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  whioh  equals  19,200  cubic  feet,  or  1,280 
tons. 

THB  Meboantilb  Library  of  New  York  has 
now  100,000  volumes,  embracing  the  best  work* 
on  every  tonio.  Popular  works  are  largely  duplica- 
ted, and  about  10,000  volu  es  are  added  yearlj. 
Tlie  reading-room  is  large,  weU-warmed,  wall- 
lighted,  and  supplied  with  3,000  books  of  referMMe* 
anil  over  400  periodicals,  foreign  and  doraestie. 

ELECTRIC  Clocks. — Kennedy's,  exhibited  in 
New  York,  are  driven  by  the  current  of  an  earth 
battery,  and  require  no  winding  up.  All  the  cloeke 
in  a  house  or  locality,  or  on  a  line  of  railway,  may, 
it  is  alleged,  be  driven  by  the  same  battery,  and 
keep  the  same  time,  tick  for  tick. 

STBAicsHip  CoNSTRircTiON. — ^The  promised  ar- 
ticle treating  this  subject  generally,  has  Iteea 
crowded  out  by  two  articles  referring  to  the  marine 
engine  particularly — the  Hercules,  and  Hortoa'l 
Condenser — but  will  appear  in  our  next  nnmber. 

THB  P.  AND  0.  Flebt. — The  steam  fleet  owned 
by  tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  com- 
prises a  total  of  48  ocean-going  vessels,  having  aa 
aggregate  tonnage  of  86,632  tons  and  18,620  hone 
power. 
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FRENCH  NAVAL  ENGmE& 

OTITIC  ISHS     AND    ANSWERS — LIOHT    MA- 
RINE   ENGINES — HIBTOBT  OF  HIQH   EX- 

PANSION NOBUAND's  SYSTEM. 

Trandated  from  "AonalM  da  Qinlt  Ciril." 

In  oar  last  namber  we  publisbed  the  sharp 
eriticisms  of  "Engineering"  on  our  navy. 
M.  Belleville,  in  a  discuagion  of  a  memoir 
of  M.  Normand,  has  replied  to  these  criti- 
eisms  which,  under  the  inflaence  of  a  patri- 
otic anxiety,  have  been  much  exaggerated ; 
and  our  readers  will  see  that  if,  aa  MM.  Mal- 
let and  Normand  have  shown,  we  can  im- 
prove vastly  in  the  engines  used  in  our  ships, 
we  have  long  been  in  advance  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  improvements  made  upon  hulls 
and  propellers.  MM.  Normand  and  Mallet 
intended  in  their  memoir  to  give  an  accurate 
resumi  of  all  the  improvemeots  which  have 
been  made  in  marine  engines,  and  a  table 
showing  the  progress  made  at  the  principal 
centers  of  ship  building  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  and  they  proposed  to  show  the 
arrangements  which  must  be  adopted  in  ma- 
rine machinery,  if  we  expect  to  get  rid  of  the 
errors  in  vogue  among  naval  engineers.  The 
problem  of  the  best  system  of  marine  ma- 
chinery consists  entirely  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  best  results  in  three  classes  of 
economy.  We  give  them  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance :  1st.  Economy  of 
weight.  2d.  Economy  of  fuel.  8d.  Econo- 
my in  expenses  of  capital,  in  repairs,  in  the 
personnel  and  accessory  expenses.  These 
various  kinds  of  economy  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other. 

MM.  Mallet  and  Normand  have  summed 
np  in  four  graphic  tables  the  results  obtained 
by  experiment  from  more  than  one  hundred 
Vol.  T.— No.  4.-21. 


engines.  The  first  represents  the  weights 
of  the  machinery  complete  (engine,  boiler, 
water  and  propeller)  in  horse  powers  of  75 
kilogrammeters  measured  by  the  indicator 
on  the  pistons.  The  second  shows  the  actual 
development  of  power  measured  by  the  indi- 
cator per  nominal  horse  power.  The  third 
shows  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  indicated 
horse  power  of  75  kil.  met.  The  fourth 
shows  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  ma- 
chinery,  with  fuel  enough  for  five  days' 
steaming  with  maximum  power.  Each  of 
these  tables  will  show  at  a  glance  the  great 
difference  in  the  results  given  by  the  various 
systems  which  are  or  which  have  been  in 
use.  We  may  thus  determine  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  occupied  by  the  French 
navy  with  respect  to  its  prime  movers.  This 
inferiority  has  been  general  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  is  continually  getting  worse. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  to-day  that  the 
English  vessels  recently  built  can  develop 
an  actual  power  nearly  double  that  of  the 
vessels  in  the  French  fleet.  The  develop- 
ment ppr  nominal  horse  power  which  in  the 
Imperial  marine  has  never  yet  reached  300  kil. 
met.,  is  tixed  for  the  new  English  vessels  at 
450  and  in  some  of  them  exceeds  500  kil.  met. 
The  weight  of  engines  per  unit  of  actual 
power  is  the  most  important  question,  and 
it  is  upon  this  point  that  the  widest  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  economy  occur.  The 
total  weight  of  the  machinery,  including 
boilers,  may  be  resolved  into  its  elements. 
The  steam  generating  apparatus,  consisting 
of  elements  in  some  sort  alike  (grates,  flues 
or  boilers),  differ  only  in  the  number  of 
parts.  The  total  weight  of  boilers  and  water 
is  then,  for  each  system,  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  power  to  be  developed.    In  tha. 
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engine  proper  the  case  is  different — for  the 
same  system  the  weight  varies  in  a  higher 
Tatio  than  the  power.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  modifications  introduced  into  the  con- 
Btrnction  of  engines  and  boilers,  the  ratio 
between  the  fraction  of  weight  which  in 
always  constant,  and  the  fraction  which 
varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  is  not 
sensibly  changed.  In  taking  for  a  nnit  of 
weight  the  weight  due  to  a  velocity  of  one 
revolution  per  second,  we  may  express  the 
relation  for  all  other  velocities  by  the 
formula — 

D        2,1 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  total 
weights  per  indicated  horse  power,  corres- 
ponding to  each  of  the  great  classes  of  ma- 
rine engines : 

No.  ol  rtToItttioiu  per 

minute 15  SO  30  60 

Old  beam  engines  with 

Hue  boilers 6«)li;.     SMkg.     440l(g.     SSOkg. 

Direct  acting    engine* 

with  tubular  boilers.    420  350  31=0  210 

Same  engine  of  John 

Penn's  system 30O  250  SOO  150 

Limits  of  the   lightest 

engines  of  the  present 

day  240  900  180  120 

These  figures  show  the  vast  progress  made 
during  the  last  25  years  in  reducing  the 
weight  of  machinery.  Between  the  first 
Cunard  packets  and  the  present  transatlan- 
tic propellers  the  weight  has  undergone  a 
reduction  from  660  kil.  down  to  180.  This 
reduction  is  the  result  of  three  forms  of  pro- 
gress :  Ist.  The  substitution  of  tubular  for 
flue  boilers.  2d.  The  substitution  of  direct 
acting  engines  for  more  complicated  ones. 
3d.  The  greater  rapidity  of  revolution,  due 
partially  to  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
vessels,  but  especially  to  the  substitution  of 
the  propeller  for  the  paddle.  Beside  those 
considerations  belonging  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  construction,  such  as  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  the  various  parts, 
the  use  of  stronger  materials  which  will 
allow  a  diminished  thickness;  the  weight  per 
unit  of  power  developed,  &e.,  the  ultimate 


on  an  average,  250  kil.  per  indicated  horse 
power,  and  20  kil.  per  kil.  of  steam  per 
hour.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  boilers 
of  Imperial  type,  these  values  arc  reduced 
to  a  mean  of  at  least  140  and  13  respec- 
tively. In  English  machinery  these  weights 
are  only  110  and  10  kil.  respectively.  In 
the  boilers  of  the  Francis  I,  built  by  M.  B. 
Normand,  the  exclusively  cylindrical  forms 
given  to  the  shells  and  grates,  together  with 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  plate,  have 
reduced  the  weight  to  7  kil.  per  kil.  of  steam 
per  hour.  The  combination  of  these  steam 
generators  with  the  economically  working 
engine  has  reduced  the  weight  per  indicated 
horse  power  to  50  kil. — an  economy  which 
has  never  before  been  reached  in  any  niarbe 
boiler. 

M.  Normand  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  which  regulate  the 
weights  of  the  other  parts  of  marine  ma- 
chinery, viz:  the  engine  proper  and  the 
propeller.  Nei^rly  every  part  has  at  least 
one  of  its  dimensions  determined  by  the 
intensity  of  the  effort  which  it  is  to  receive 
or  transmit ;  the  weight  of  every  mechanical 
part  then  should  be  sensibly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  work  developed  by  a  single 
revolution.  The  final  development  of  power 
as  related  to  the  time  he\ng  proportional  to 
the  rapidity  of  revolution,  which  in  turn  is 
governed  by  elements  dependent  upon  the 
vessel,  the  correct  value  of  the  conditions  of 
lightness  will  be  furnished  by  an  expression 
which  MM.  Normand  and  Mallet  have  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time  (so  for  as  they 
know),  in  these  investigations.  It  consists 
in  approximating  the  weight  to  a  standard 
corresponding  to  a  uniform  velocity  (or 
speed),  the  weight  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  power  due  to  two-thirds  the 
number  of  revolutions.  Two  tables  furnished 
by  MM.  Normand  and  Mallet  give  the 
economy  of  weights  in  paddle  and  screw  en- 
gines. In  beam  engines  with  paddles,  the 
weight  is  1.5  kil.  per  kil.  met.  of  indicated 
work  per  revolution.  This  weight  is  between 
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feet  modern  engines  150  kil.  for  the  large 
ones,  nor  lOO  or  even  70  kil.  for  moderate 
sized  and  small  ones.  Screw  engines,  even 
the  more  recent  ones,  show  similar  diversity 
in  the  economy  of  weight.  The  graphic 
tables  alluded  to  show  clearly  the  errors 
and  mistakes  in  construction  already  pointed 
out  by  M.  Normand.  The  engines  of  the 
Imperial  marine  are  classed  between  1.60 
and  1.20  kil.  per  kil.  met.  per  revolution, 
while  the  engines  of  Penn  and  Maudslay  do 
not  exceed  .80  or  even  .70  kil.  For  weights 
per  indicated  horse  power,  almost  all  the  en- 

fires  of  the  Imperial  marine  are  between 
50  and  110  kil.,  while  the  English  builders 
just  cited  do  not  exceed  for  the  largest  en- 

fines  70,  or  perhaps  even  60  kil.  John 
'enn,  in  the  yacht  Le  Grille  (engine  of 
small  size  and  great  speed),  has  reduced  this 
weight  to  30  kO. 

But  the  question  of  economy  of  weight  in 
steam  engines  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  advantageous  use  of  steam  and 
consequent  economy  of  fuel.  The  once  ad- 
mitted laws  of  expansion  are  acknowledged 
to  be  incorrect,  and  the  tables  of  cut-off  now 
in  use  stand  in  need  of  correction.  MM. 
Normand  and  Mallet  present  a  new  table  of 
eut-off  which  they  have  collated,  keeping  in 
view  the  three  following  classes  of  correc- 
tions :  1st.  For  the  reductions  of  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  varying  pressure.  2d. 
For  the  portion  of  steam  condensed,  which, 
with  the  reduced  temperature,  makes  up  the 
loss  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  work  done. 
3d.  For  the  resisting  pressure  of  the  con- 
denser. In  the  calculation  of  heat  consumed 
by  the  work  done,  each  unit  of  heat  (calorie) 
has  been  calculated  as  corresponding  to  400 
kil.  met.  The  back  pressure  of  the  con- 
denser, which  varies  from  three  to  six  per 
cent  of  the  boiler  pressure,  has  been  made 
equal  to  four  per  cent  of  the  initial  pressure. 
By  economy  of  agents  (orgunu)  the  authors 
mean  the  relation  existing  between  the  mean 
effort  of  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston  and 
the  maximum  effort  under  initial  pressure. 
The  data  of  cut-off  have  been  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  performance  of  a  majority 
of  marine  engines  with  an  admission  of  |, 
and  not  with  an  admission  over  the  whole 
length  of  stroke.  Finally,  the  table  has 
been  calculated  for  an  initial  pressure  of  five 
atmospheres.  The  values  should  be  slightly 
increased  for  lower  pressures  and  diminished 
for  higher. 

It  must  be  inferred  from  these  tables  that 
all  engines  constructed  up  to  a  very  recent 


date,  however  different  in  plan,  show  no  dif- 
ferences in  the  economy  of  steam,  at  least 
as  to  the  maximum  useful  effect  obtainable 
from  it.  If  differences  occur,  they  are  the 
reverse  of  ecooomy.  Notwithstanding  the 
marked  increase  in  the  tension  of  steam, 
which  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  raised 
from  1^  to  2^,  or  even  3  atmospheres,  no 
economy  of  fuel  has  been  obtained.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  experiments  of  a  ^  expan- 
sion have  led  only  to  mistakes,  and  on  the 
other  the  increase  of  pressure  has  been  offset 
by  disadvantages  in  the  distribution  and 
condensation  of  the  steam.  These  disadvan- 
tages are  most  conspicuous  in  engines  at 
high  speed.  The  ordinary  marine  engine 
gives  an  indicated  horse  power  with  a  theo- 
retical expense  of  12  kil.  of  steam,  which 
represents  a  consumption  of  1|  to  2^  kil.  of 
coal. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  state  of 
affairs  it  was  conceded  that  the  expansion 
principle  offered  a  boundless  field  of  inw 
provement.  Yet  it  was  thought  (and  per- 
haps not  wrongly)  that  it  would  be  well  to 
imitate  the  most  advanced  products  of  inge- 
nuity and  use  the  most  economical  kinds  of 
engine,  particularly  the  draining  engine  of 
Oornonailles  and  the  Woolf  engines,  the  cost 
of  which  was  about  half  that  of  the  marine 
engine  of  that  day.  But  the  objections 
were  many.  One  of  these  types  was  heavy, 
cumbersome,  complicated ;  the  double  ex- 
pansion was  impracticable  on  the  water,  and 
the  pressure  must  not  exceed  a  defined 
limit.  Facts  have  demonstrated  that  an 
economically  working  engine  not  only  can 
be  built  within  the  conditions  of  weight  of 
engines  of  high  expansion,  but  that  a  more 
perfect  action  of  the  steam  may  be  a  source 
of  still  further  progress  in  the  economy  of 
weight. 

The  following  history  of  progressive  im- 
provements is  succinctly  given  by  MM.  Nor- 
mand &  Mallet. 

In  1856  Rowan  &  Horton  constructed 
marine  engines  on  the  Woolf  plan,  with  sur- 
face condensers,  and  working  at  a  pressure 
of  8  or  9  atmospheres,  which,  however,  was 
practically  found  to  be  inconvenient.  Ran- 
dolph &  Elder  endeavored  to  increase  the 
expansion  by  the  use  of  larger  cylinders 
instead  of  augmented  pressure.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  good  results  with  ex- 
pansion under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  3  or 
perhaps  2^  atmospheres.  In  1861,  Hum- 
phreys, following  the  same  path,  introduced 
engines  with  large  cylinders,  having  small 
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ones  superposed.  The  English  engine  build- 
ers all  agree  in  using  a  large  anionnt  of  ex- 
pansion with  surface  condensers,  steam  jack- 
ets  and  superheating.  Lastly,  M.  Normand 
claims  to  be  the  representative  of  French 
ingenuity  in  this  struggle  for  maritime  pro- 
gress, and  some  significant  facts  seem  to 
show  that  the  improvements  which  he  was 
the  first  to  elaborate  and  carry  forward  suc- 
cessfully cover  the  greater  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  economical  marine  engine.  His 
attempts  go  back  as  far  as  1854.  The  myin 
idea  in  the  Normand  system  consists  in 
dividing  the  total  expansion  between  two 
cylinders,  which  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other  in  respect  to  their  movements, 
though  capable  of  attachment  to  the  same 
0haft  by  cranks  at  right  angles,  an  essential 
feature  in  the  marine  engine.  These  cylin- 
ders communicate  with  an  intermediate  res- 
ervoir, where  the  steam  escaping  from  the 
first  cylinder  is  relieved  of  the  condensation 
resulting  from  the  work  done,  and  receives 
ft  certain  addition  of  heat  before  entering 
the  second  cylinder.  This  simple  plan  con- 
stitutes a  marine  engine  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  double  expansion  and  without  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  parts.  It  can 
with  suitable  modification  be  applied  to  any 
existing  engine,  and  has  already  been  used 
in  small  vessels  of  high  speed.  With  respect 
to  economy  of  steam  its  superiority  is  very 
decided.  With  a  cut-off  at  J,  the  econonr.y 
is  .92  against  .52  in  ordinary  engines.  With 
a  cut-off  at  -i^,  the  economy  is  still  .54 
against  .26.  The  average  admission  in  the 
two  cylinders  of  M.  Normand  was  in  the 
first  .65  and  in  the  second  .40. 

The  advantages  of  M.  Normand's  system 
were  officially  recognized  in  1860  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
'n>arine.  One  of  his  engines  was  placed 
upon  the  transport  Loiret,  of  the  Imperial 
navy.  It  had  the  double  expansion,  the  in- 
dependent movement  of  the  pistons,  with 
the  intermediate  reservoir  for  drying  and 
reheating  the  steam.  Subsequently  it  was 
put  into  a  number  of  frigates  with  950  nomi- 
nal horse  power,  and  into  four  corvettes, 
with  450  nominal  horse  power,  &e.,  &o.  He 
has  also  applied  his  system  to  some  fifty  en- 
gines, marine  and  stationary,  with  even  bet- 
ter results  than  those  obtained  in  the  navy, 
though  the  principles  are  the  same.  It  was 
in  some  engines  built  in  the  government 
dock  yards  that  he  obtained  the  highest 
actual  power,  and  that  with  a  large  expan- 
sion and  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cylin- 


ders, making  a  saving  of  500  indicated  horse 
power.  This  is  the  mean  deficiency  of  the 
armored  frigates,  and  it  serves  to  show  how 
erroneous  have  heretofore  been  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  their  engines  were  con- 
structed. 

With  respect  to  economy  of  fuel,  results 
have  been  more  favorable.  The  consump- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  1.44  kil.,  while  in 
the  engines  built  by  M.  Normand  himself 
this  consumption  is  still  less  by  one-fourth. 
We  give  below  the  relative  values  of  the 
cut-off  in  various  systems : 

Ont-off 
•t —    Sariog. 

Old  marine  engines    ...  i  1. 

Dupuy  de  Lome    ....  |  1.80 

Normand f  1.60 

Humphreys        i  1.74 

Uowiin  &  Horton    ....  \  1.84 

Randolph  &  Elder      ...  t^  ^-^ 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  greatest 
lightness  of  engine  with  the  greatest  econo- 
my of  fuel,  the  cut-off  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  distance  to  be  run.  M. 
Normand  gives  the  following  table : 

1  day,  rate  of  expansion,  4  or    5  volumes. 

5    "  "  "  6  or    6        " 

10    "  "  «'  6  or    7        «• 

15    "  "  "  7  or    8        " 

20    "  "  "  8  or  10        " 

In  view  of  the  faulty  imitations  of  his 
work,  M.  Normand  finds  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  results  of  an  engine  put  into 
the  Francis  I — a  passenger  vessel  running 
between  Havre  and  Trouville,  or  Honfleur. 
The  nominal  power  is  100  and  the  devel- 
oped power  550;  consumption  of  fuel  per 
indicated  horse  power,  1.10  kil. ;  speed,  26 
kilometers;  boiler  pressure  {U  timbre  da 
choMdiint),  4  atmospheres.  Totftl  weight 
of  machinery,  including  11,000  kil.  of  water, 
56,500  kil. 

The  Normand  system  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Transatlantic  Com- 
pany for  their  packets  of  450  horse  power, 
which  are  to  be  built  for  their  new  Pacific 
line. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  communication  of 
M.  Normand,  and  his  observations  on  the 
law  of  the  pressure  of  expanding  steam,  M. 
Dupres  has  published  the  results  of  some 
calculations  relative  to  the  work  of  1  kilo- 
gramme of  steam  in  high  pressure  engines 
without  condensers,  and  where  the  expansion 
is  carried  on  until  the  tension  becomes  equal 
to  1  atmosphere.     The  following  are  the 
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resulting  ratios  of  heat  utilized  to  heat  ex- 
pended : 

laitiat  prMtnre  in  atnot- 

pherei 8  10  11 

BktkM 0.1601    0.1»33    0.1771 

Heuce  the  increase  of  useful  effect  would  be 
18  per  cent  if  the  pressure  were  carried  to 
12  atmospheres  instead  of  8 ;  in  other  words 
an  engine  working  at  8  atmospheres  and 
consuming  100  kil.  of  coal  would  consume 
only  84.7  at  a  pressure  of  12  atmospheres, 
with  an  expansion  to  a  pressure  of  1  atmo- 
sphere. The  advantage  would  be  still 
greater  if  the  final  pressure  were  as  low  as 
it  is  in  marine  engines.  These  results  are 
in  accordance  with  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  work  of  M.  Combes  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  but  it  assumes  that  there  b 
no  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and  radiation. 
M.  Belleville,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Imperial  marine  since  1853,  has 
obtained  meantime  some  accounts  which  he 
thinks  do  not  harmonise  altogether  with  the 
views  of  MM.  Normand  &  Mallett.  The 
value  of  a  war  vessel  does  not  depend  solely 
npon  the  greater  or  less  effective  force  of 
her  engines  as  compared  with  their  nominal 
power,  nor  yet  npon  the  diminished  weight 
of  machinery,  but  as  well  upon  the  economy 
of  power,  speed  obtained,  facility  of  evolu- 
tion, resources  of  battery — in  short,  upon 
whatever  determines  fighting  qualities  and 
seaworthiness.  In  1850  no  navy  in  the 
world  had  steam  vessels  capable  of  compe- 
ting with  the  old  sailing  ori^.  England  had 
three  or  fonr  steamers  used  as  a  coast  guard, 
whieh  might  sail,  with  steam  alone,  7  knots. 
At  this  juncture  was  launched  at  Toulon  the 
first  steamer  which  was  to  solve  the  vexed 
problem  of  great  speed  united  to  all  of  the 
sea  qualities  possessed  by  the  better  class  of 
sailing  vessels.  The  Napoleon,  a  product 
solely  of  French  naval  engineering,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  engine  of  900  horse  power 
(nominal),  the  largest  then  in  existence,  has 
justified  all  expectations.  This  purely 
French  achievement  served  as  the  type  for 
the  creation  of  new  fleets,  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  Napoleon  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  best  wooden  war 
steamers  afloat.  Her  excellent  results  have 
been  achieved  not  only  in  experiments  but 
in  actual  service.  During  the  Crimean  war, 
when  the  French  squadron  were  ordered  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles,  the  Napoleon,  having 
in  tow  the  throe-deoker  Ville  de  Paris, 
accomplished  it  easily  in  the  face  of  a  pow- 
erful head  wind  which  compelled  the  English 


fleet  to  anchor  and  wait  a  whole  week  for 
favorable  weather.  After  the  launch  of  the 
Napoleon,  England  put  the  Agamemnon 
upon  the  stooks — a  vessel  of  the  Napoleon 
type,  of  almost  identical  dimensions,  and 
differing  only  in  a  little  lighter  draught. 
The  Napoleon  had  2.602  indicated  horse 
power,  the  Agamemnon  2.206 ;  the  speed  of 
the  former  is  13  knots,  of  the  latter  10  knots. 
The  co-efficients  of  useful  effect  are  re- 
spectively 2.125  and  1.86.  In  France  all 
vessels  put  upon  the  stocks  by  the  Imperial 
marine  were  built  upon  the  plan  of  the  Na- 
poleon. In  Engknd  the  same  sort  of  idea 
was  followed,  with  some  variations.  The 
experimental  vessels  Algesiras  and  Marl- 
borough offered  a  further  comparison : 

Uaefol 
Ind.  H.P.    8p«ed.    effect. 

AlgetirH 3,«86        13.37        2.SU 

MsTtboroBsh S,718        ll.S         1.8S 

With  one-half  fires  the  Algesiras  gave 
1.742  horse  power  and  11.66  knots,  with  a 
coefficient  of  useful  effect  2.806. 

In  1856  the  French  naval  engineers  built 
the  armored  frigate  La  Gloire — an  under- 
taking ridiculed  by  English  engineers  and 
scribblers.  Their  criticisms  also  became 
known  in  France.  But  the  results  have 
vindicated  the  promoters  of  this  bold  pro- 
ject. The  plated  floating  batteries  which 
had  been  built  in  France  and  England  after 
the  Crimean  war  were  merely  floating  forts, 
while  armored  vessels  having  the  sea  going 
qualities  of  wooden  ones  were  then  alto- 
gether unknown.  In  this  matter  England 
followed  the  example  we  set  her,  and  started 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  upon  our  new 
ideas. 

M.  Belleville  has  acquainted  us  with  the 
composition  of  the  two  fleets,  showing  for 
each  vessel  the  power,  speed  and  coefficient 
of  useful  effect,  and  from  his  tables  he  de- 
rives the  following  mean  results  for  armored 


Freneli  . 
BnglUh 


CoaiT.  of 
Speed,  knots,    aieful  effeet. 
IS.7I8  3.176 

12.V30  1.878 


On  the  whole  France  has  led  the  march  of 
improvement  for  the  last  15  years.  Succes- 
sive engines  have  been  perfected  in  the  Im- 
perial works  in  which  the  weight  has  been 
reduced  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  de- 
creased. At  present  the  Woolf  engines  are 
used,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  has  been 
reduced  to  1.3  kil.  on  the  Magnaaime,  and 
to  1.240  kil.  on  the  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  that 
without  surface  condensers.    M.  Belleville 
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is  confident  that  all  the  new  engines  will  be 
provided  with  surface  condensers,  and  that 
before  long  steam  at  high  pressure  will  also 
be  used,  which  has  not  yet  been  done  ex- 
cept upon  gunboats  and  similar  structures. 
Finally,  M.  Bellville  believes  that  M.  Nor- 
mand's  figures  relating  to  the  indicated 
power  of  the  French  fleet  are  too  small, 
while  those  relating  to  consumption  and  to 
the  weights  are  too  large.  M.  Flachat  re- 
marked that  M.  Belleville  did  not  answer 
directly  the  observations  of  MM.  Normand 
and  Mallet,  who  had  examined  exhaustively 
only  the  marine  engine. 

Progress  in  this  branch  of  science  has 
been  gradual.  First  came  the  screw,  with 
engines  of  quick  stroke  and  consequently 
small  dimensions ;  then  steam  jackets,  super- 
heating, surface  condensation,  and  finally 
high  pressure  with  high  expansion.  The 
surface  condenser  enables  the  boiler  to  be 
fed  with  distilled  water,  and  prevents  in- 
crustation, making  the  iron  plates  better 
conductors  of  heat  and  more  durable.  This 
step  in  advance  was  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land by  MM.  Randolph  and  Elder,  but  M. 
Normand  bad  urged  it  long  before,  and  has 
finally  established  it  in  France  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  which  the  Englishmen  did  not 
have  to  encounter.  M.  Flachat  reviews  the 
successive  transformations  of  marine  steam 
engines,  and  shows  that  the  Transatlantic 
Company,  whose  origin  does  not  go  far  back, 
is  now  making  its  third  transformation. 
After  nine  years'  service  the  Royal  Mail  is 
also,  after  a  most  varied  experience,  ex- 
changing paddles  for  screws,  with  the  boilers 
of  Randolph  and  Elder.  The  history  of  the 
Imperial  Company,  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental,  ot  the  Cunard — in  short,  of  all 
companies,  is  but  a  long  series  of  renova- 
tions and  progress.  This  summary  of  facts 
which  daily  modify  our  naval  material  shows 
the  technical  importance  of  the  questions 
to  which  MM.  Normand  and  Mallet  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Society.  In 
England  progress  in  this  path  is  very  rapid, 
but  in  France  there  are  administrative  regu- 
lations applying  to  the  marine  boiler  of  large 
diameter  and  high  pressure.  It  is  fortunate 
that  locomotive  engines  have  smoothed  the 
way  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  recent  pro- 
gress in  the  fabrication  of  plate  iron  came 
seasonably  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
question. 

MM.  Normand  and  Mallet  present  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  MM. 
Belleville  and  Flachat.    They  state  that  M. 


Belleville  speaks  of  vessels  in  their  ensemble, 
while  they  have  confined  their  investigations 
to  the  machinery.  They  accept  some  nu- 
merical corrections  of  M.  Belleville,  as  to 
the  power  of  engines,  but  insist  the  correct- 
ness of  the  sources  whence  they  derive  their 
figures  should  be  admitted.  They  adhere 
to  what  they  have  said  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  French  engines,  in  which  the  useful  efTect 
reaches  but  two-thirds  or  perhaps  only  one- 
half  the  standard  of  the  English  marine. 


IHPROTED  Steam  Hahheb. — The  en- 
graving shows  a  new  style  of  fifteen  ton 
steam  hammer,  by  Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Car* 
butt,  of  Bradford,  England. 


The  peculiarity  of  this  hammer  consists 
in  joining  the  standards,  which  are  of  the 
best  patterns,  boring  them  out,  and  putting 
in  a  round  core.  This  gives  great  strength 
and  stiffness,  besides  more  efficiently  guid- 
ing the  hammer.  The  standards,  which  are 
20  tons  in  weight,  are  20  ft.  apart,  and  give 
8  ft.  6  in.  headroom.  These  are  bolted  to 
a  bed  plate  made  in  three  pieces,  and  are 
also  fastened  by  wedges  driven  between  the 
lugs,  which  are  cast  on  the  plate.  A 
balance  piston  valve  is  placed  in  the  same 
casting  as  the  stop  valve,  so  as  to  save  the 
joints  of  a  separate  stop  valve.  The  anvil 
weighs  120  tons,  and  is  placed  on  two  rows 
of  18  in.  sq.  oak,  laid  in  a  cut  stone  founda- 
tion. The  foundation  of  the  block  is  kept 
as  separate  as  possible  from  the  side-wall 
foundations  for  the  bed  plate  which  carries 
the  standard,  so  that  the  jerk  and  spring  of 
the  one  is  not  communicated  to  the  other. 
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IMPROVED  RAILWAY  RUNNING  GEAR- 
LOOSE  WHEELS. 

Among  the  many  barbarisms  that  oharao- 
teriie  oar  railway  practice,  the  sliding  of 
half  t^  wheels  io  a  train,  upon  every  curve 
in  the  line,  by  reason  of  their  rigid  connec- 
tion to  the  axle,  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful, 
although  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  oTereome.  Lines  of  easy  curves  are  not 
exempted  from  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
greater  length  of  the  outer  rail.  It  is  not 
to  much  the  sliding  of  a  wheel  a  few  feet 
more  or  less,  after  it  is  started,  but  it  u  the 
starting  of  the  slipping,  that  consumes 
pover  and  material,  and  brings  the  sudden 
and  heavy  torsional  strain  upon  the  axle. 
Erenooair  lines,  the  difference  in  the  diam- 
eter of  wheels— often  amounting  to  J  inch 
in  one  revolution — keeps  the  axle  in  an  al- 
most perpetual  state  of  torsional  strain,  and 
vears  the  tread  of  both  rail  and  wheel  by 
an  anbroken  series  of  little  scrapings,  from 
one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other.  But  the 
wear  is  not  the  only  evil.  The  lurching 
and  jarring  of  the  whole  running  gear  from 
thi<  cause,  and  more  especially  the  twisting 
of  the  axle  l)ack  and  forth  at  every  ourve, 
thus  seriously  weakening  an  iron  axle,  if  not 
exeeasivcly  heavy,  require  a  degree  of  mass- 
ireness  and  non-pNtying  load  that  could  be 
greatly  reduced  by  making  the  wheels  inde- 
pendent. Precisely  what  the  saving  in  fric- 
tion might  be,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  be- 
oose  we  have  no  prolonged  tests  of  a  thor- 
ODghly  practicable  apparatus.  But  it  is 
reaaonable  to  assume  that  with  the  present 
apparatus  the  friction  and  the  general  wear 
and  tear  of  mnning  gear,  and  the  extra  non- 
paying  load  thereby  made  necessary,  add  at 
least  20  per  cent  to  the  normal  power  re- 
quired for  traction. 

Many  devices  to  meet  this  difficulty  have 
been  tried,  and  many  more  have  been  in- 
Tented.  The  most  obvious  direction  of  im- 
provement is  in  using  a  simple  loose  wheel. 
l)ne  wheel  has  been  cast  with  a  deep  hub, 
to  as  to  give  a  long  bearing  on  the  shaft, 
and  tome  experimenters  have  even  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  fitting  boxes  into  the  hub  to 
take  up  the  wear.  But  after  every  nicety 
of  fitting  and  adjustment,  the  car  had  a  per- 
Tene,  uniform,  incurable,  and,  to  most  ex- 


A  simple  analysis  of  the  forces  will  make 
this  evident.  The  two  axle-boxes  and  the 
superincumbent  load  rest  upon  the  two  ends 
of  a  continuous  axle.  Upon  one  end  of  this 
axle  a  wheel  is  rigidly  &stened ;  upon  the 
other  end  there  is  a  loose  wheel.  In  the 
first  place  let  us  suppose  that  the  axle,  B  C 
in  the  diagram,  instead  of  being  free  to 
move  in  the  axle-boxes,  is  rigidly  held  by 
them,  so  that  it  cannot  turn.  A  power  ii 
a'pplied,  in  the  direction  A,  to  the  middle  of 
the  truck.     Since  the  wheel  C  cannot  turn, 
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it  will  tend  to  slide,  and  thus  require  a 
great  exertion  of  power.  But  the  wheel  B 
can  turn,  and  the  end  B  of  the  axle,  and 
with  it  the  truck,  will  be  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  B,  while  the  end  C  will 
stand  still.  It  is  a  simple  case  of  a  lever 
with  the  fulcrum  at  C  and  the  power  at  A. 
Now,  if  we  loosen  the  axle-boxes  a  little,  so 
that  the  axle  will  just  be  able  to  turn  ia 
them,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  in  kind, 
but  less  in  degree:  The  power  required  to 
turn  the  axle  in  the  axle-boxes  is  still  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  power  required  to  turn 
the  loose  wheel  B  on  the  axle,  that  the  end 
C  will  be  retarded  and  the  truck  will  ran  off 
the  track.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  axle  friction,  will  this  be  the  tendency. 
The  forward  motion  of  one  side  of  the  trudic,. 
or  one  end  of  the  axle,  u  retarded  by  the" 
friction  of  both  journals. 

This  difficulty  may,  indeed,  be  avoided 
by  making  both  wheels  loose,  but  the  ooat^ 
and  weight  of  an   apparatus  which  should 
give  sufficiently  long  bearings,  for  safety  and 
stability,  would  be  considerable.     Another- 
plan  b  the  division  of  the  axle  in  the  cen- 
ter.    The  sleeve  joining  the  two  ends  must- 
be  so  long  and  heavy,  and  the  fittings  and 
details  for  oiling,  adjustment,  etc.,  so  expens- 
ive,  that  two  internal  journal-boxos,  on  a. 
middle  beam  of  the  truck  frame  would  per- 
haps be  a  better  arrangement,  and  this  would: 
be  neither  cheap  nor  light. 

The  difficulties  wo  have  mentioned  have- 
been,  we  think,  verr  snccessfuUy  avoided  in- 
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simply  a  solid  iron  or  steel  axle, 
made  smaller  at  one  end  to  receive 
a  loose  steel  sleeve,  upon  which  the 
wheel  is  fastened,  and  npon  which 
also  the  journal-box  rests.  The  op- 
posite wheel  is  made  fast  to  the  axle 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  sleeve  is 
24  in.  long,  bored  at  the  ends  to  fit 
the  axle,  but  counter-bored  slightly 
in  the  middle  to  give  slight  flexi- 
bility. The  small  end  of  the  axle  is 
1|  in.  diameter;  the  large  end  of 
the  taper  is  3|  in  diameter.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  6  in.  fast  collar,  from 
which  the  axle  tapers  the  other  way 
towards  its  center.  The  steel 
sleeve  is  held  against  the  collar  by 
a  loose  collar  B,  eight  inches  long, 
which  is  screwed  upon  the  end  of 
the  steel  sleeve.  The  axle  is  of  the 
full  Vice,  where  this  loose  collar 
comes,  so  that  the  strength  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  latter.  The  collar, 
nowever,  increases  the  length  of  the  bearing 
of  the  steel  sleeve  upon  the  axle  to  30  in.  The 
loose  collar  is  kept  from  unscrewing  by  the 
three  set  screws  C  (shown  in  plan  in  the 
upper  figure),  and  these  set  screws  are  kept 
from  unscrewing,  by  a  washer  D  fitting  into 
the  recessed  boss  o  of  the  loose  collar  B. 
By  slightly  riveting  the  opposite  corners  of 
the  set  screw  over  the  washer,  the  latter  is 
kept  in  place.  Should  the  bearing  between 
the  axle  and  the  steel  collar  wear,  the  lost 
motion  may  be  taken  up  by  withdrawing  the 
set  screws,  facing  off  the  end  of  the  steel 
sleeve,  and  screwing  up  the  loose  collar. 
Oil  from  the  axle-box  will  be  constantly 
thrown,  by  centrifugal  force,  up  the  inclined 
portion  of  the  axle,  so  as  to  keep  all  these 
parts  lubricated.  The  oil  may  be  prevented 
from  escaping,  and  dust  from  entering,  at 
H,  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  packing  leather 
and  plate  G,  F.  The  details  have  been 
very  thoroughly  worked  out  by  a  skillful 
mechanic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  strength  of 
the  axle  is  not  impaired.  Although  the  in- 
ternal axle  is  small,  the  external  steel  sleeve 
brings  the  whole  structure  up  to  full  size. 
Experiments  npon  hollow  axles  show  that 
the  bleeve  would  be  nearly  or  quite  as  strong 
bored  out  as  if  solid.  The  ad  litional  weight 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  loose  collar  B. 

We  learn  that  several  sets  of  these  axles 
are  being  fitted  up  for  trial  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  roads. 


STEAMSHIP  PERFORMAKCE-THE 
K(ENI6  WILHELM. 

In  a  previous  number*  we  gave  the  par- 
ticulars and  performances  of  one  of  Mr. 
Reed's  new  iron-clads — the  Hercules.  The 
remarkable  results  of  Messrs,  Penn's  en- 
gines, in  this  vessel,  have  been  largely  com- 
mented upon  in  the  technical  press.  We 
now  quote  from  "  Engineering  "  some  par- 
ticulars of  another  of  Mr.  Reed's  vessels — 
the  Koenig  Wilhelm,  a  new  Prussian  iron- 
clad— and  the  results  of  the  engines  of 
Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons  and  Field,  Duilders 
of  equal  renown. 

This  vessel  is  372  ft.  4  in.  long  over  all, 
and  355  ft.  10  in.  between  perpendiculars, 
with  60  ft.  beam ;  being  80  ft.  10  in.  longer 
and  1  ft.  broader  than  the  Hercules,  while 
her  tonnage  is  5,988^^  tons,  being  nearly 
705  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  the  last  named 
vessel.  She  is  provided  with  an  armored 
battery  commencing  42  ft.  aft  of  the  fore 
perpendicular  and  extending  for  a  length  of 
232  ft.  on  the  main  deck,  this  battery  being 
protected  at  the  sides  with  8  in.  armor 
plates,  and  at  the  ends  bv  plates  6  in.  and 
5^  in.  thick.  Besides  this  main  battery 
there  is  an  after  battery  protected  with  6 
in.  plates,  and  having  a  port  pointing  di- 
rectly astern ;  and  also  armor  plated  bulk- 
heads on  the  upper  deck.  At  the  water  line 
the  Koenig  Wilhelm  is  protected  by  a  belt 


•  Van  Notttand'f  Magaiins,  Vol.  I,  Ho.  3,  p.  S04. 
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of  armor  plating  of  which  the  lower  edge  is 
6  ft.  8  in.  below  the  water  line  amidships 
and  a  little  less  forward,  whilst  under  the 
counter  it  rises  considerably.  The  lower 
strake  of  this  belt  is  composed  of  plates  7 
in.  thick  amidships  and  tapering  to  5  in. 
thick  at  the  extremities,  while  the  remain- 
der consists  of  plates  8  in.  thick  amidships, 
tapering  to  6  in.  fore  and  aft.  From  the 
particulars  we  have  just  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Koenig  Wilhelm  is  less  heavily 
plated  at  the  water  line  than  the  Hercules, 
while  over  the  upper  part  or  battery  the  ar- 
mor  is  slightly  heavier  than  that  of  the  lat- 
ter  vessel.  The  port  sills  of  the  Kcenig  Wil- 
helm are  10  ft.  above  the  water  line  amid- 
while  those  of  the  Hercules  are  11 


ft. ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ad 
ditional  free  board  possessed  by  the  latter 
vessel  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  lier 
in  the  event  of  an  action  in  rough  water. 

The  Kcenig  Wilhelm  is  fitted  with  a  set 
of  three-cylinder  engines,  by  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay,  Sons  and  Field,  and  we  think  that  the 
performance  of  these  engines  during  the  re- 
cent trial  must  have  given  unqualified  satis- 
faction to  their  makers  and  to  all  concerned. 
The  cylinders  are  95  in.  in  diameter,  with 
4  ft.  6  in.  stroke,  and  during  the  trial  they 
were  run  at  a  mean  speed  of  64  revolutions, 
and  a  maximum  speed  of  65.333  revolutions 
per  minute,  corresponding  to  piston  speeds 
of  576  ft.  and  588.117  ft.  ner  minute  re- 
spectively. The  engines  are  fitted  with  sur- 
face condensers,  exposing  17,25U  square  feet 
of  surface ;  and  steam  is  supplied  by  eight 
boilers,  having  22,600  square  feet  of  heating 
surface,  and  a  fire-grate  area  of  890  square 
feet.  Although  rated  at  but  1,150  nominal 
borse  power,  the  engines  developed  during 
the  trial  a  mean  indicated  power  of  8,345 
borscs,  whilst  during  the  running  of  the 
sixth  mile  the  indicated  power  reached  no 
less  than  8,663.889  horse  power,  the  highest 
result,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  obtained 
on  shipboard  with  any  engines,  or  under  anv 
oircamstanccs ;  and  one  un  which  we  think 
Messrs.  Maudslay  may  fairly  be  congratu- 
lated. We  give,  on  another  page  of  the 
present  number,  engravings  of  the  indicator 
diagrams  taken  during  the  sixth  run,  when 
the  above  power  was  developed,  and  to  these 
and  the  particulars  which  accompany  them 
we  refer  for  more  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  performance. 

As  we  have  already  instituted  a  general 
comparison  between  the  Koenig  Wilhelm  and 
tke  fleroules,  it  may  be  interesting  that  we 


should  similarly  compare  the  engines  of  the 
two  vessels,  constructed  as  they  have  been 
by  our  two  leading  firms  of  marine  engine 
builders.  The  principal  results  obtained 
during  the  respective  trials  were  as  follows  : 

Hercules,    KienJg  Willielm, 

eiigiiied  by  en^uKsd  by 

l*eniL  Muud«lay. 

Rerolntioiu  per  min ,  max 73  6o.333 

"  "  meuii 7I.S1  64 

KitoD qMed  in  feet  per  miii ,  nwz.,  648  Bhe.in 

"  '■  mean,  6I3.S0  676 

Mean  premare  orMeam  in  boilers,  'JV^  lb.  3U.S  lb. 

"  "  cyliuders,  30.0  lb.  23.483  lb. 

Atremge  vacuum* 27.08  in  27.875  m 

Nominal  horse  power I2U0H.P.       IISO  H.P. 

Mean  indicated  hone  power t<S2S  7S  H.P.  8315  H.P. 

Maximum {  &G63.8b9II.P. 

Number  of  times  the  mean  iivdi. 
cated  exceeds  iheaomiiial  horse 
,     power 7.106  7.256 

The  proportions  of  beating  and  condens- 
ing surface  and  fire-grate  area  to  the  power 
developed  in  the  two  sets  of  engines  are  as 
follows : 

Stinare  feet  per  mean  in- 
dicated horse  power. 
Kosnig 
Heroulea.    Wilhelm. 

2.7  2.» 

0.109         0.108 

S.43  2.067 


Heating  aarf aee ......... 

Fire-grate  area 

Condensing  snrfaoe 

The  draught  of  the  Koenig  Wilhelm,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  trial,  was  24  ft.  4^  in. 
forward  and  26  ft.  4^  in.  aft,  while  her  dis- 
placement  was  9,542  tons,  or  862  tons  more 
than  that  of  the  Hercules  during  the  corres- 
ponding trial.  The  area  of  immersed  mid- 
ship section,  on  the  other  hand,  was  1,306 
square  feet,  or  9  square  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  Hercules.  For  the  particulars  of  the 
speed  attained  during  the  different  runs,  we 
must  refer  to  page  135  of  the  present  num- 
ber, where  these  details  are  given,  and  we 
need  only  state  here  that  the  true  mean 
speed,  as  determined  by  the  "mean  of 
means,"  was  14.499  knots  against  the  speed 
of  14.691  knots  attained  by  the  Hercules. 
The  coefScients  given  by  the  respective  full 
power  trials  of  the  two  vessels  are  as  follows: 

Koenig 
Heroalei.    Wilhelm. 
Speed'Xmid.  gee. 
lnd7U.P. 


488 


477 


Speed'XdJgp. 
Ind.  H.P. 


167 


164.8 


xua.  a.r. 

It  is,  we  think,  unnecessary  that  we  should 
comment  upon  the  facts  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers,  as  the  remarks  which  we  have 
on  previous  occasions  made  concerning  the 


■  The  weather  barometer  stood  at  80.2  io.  on  tht 
oeoasion  of  the  trial  of  the  Heronlei,  and  30.4  in.  gn 
(hat  of  the  Koenig  Wilhelm. 
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Hercules  will  apply  almost  equally  well  to 
the  Koenig  Wilhelm.  This  being  the  case, 
we  need  only  say  that  we  oon.sider  that  to 
Mr.  Reed  is  due  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
duced in  these  vessels  the  two  finest  iron- 
clads afloat ;  and  while  we  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate the  Prussians  on  the  possession  of 
the  Koenig  Wilhelm,  we  still  more  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  possession,  in  the  Her- 
cules, of  a  vessel  which  we  believe  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  her  decided  superior. 


NEW  ENGLISH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  reviewing  the  late  locomotive  practice 
in  England,  "The  Engineer"  says  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  that  was  not  done 
before.  The  relative  merits  of  inside  and 
outside  cylinders  remain  in  dispute.  On 
the  Great  Eastern  system,  where  Mr.  Sin- 
clair employed  outside  cylinders  solely,  Mr. 
Johnson,  his  successor,  is  building  nothing 
but  inside  cylinders,  while  Mr.  Adams,  of 
the  North  London  Railway,  who  built  only 
inside  cylinder  engines,  is  now  using  outside 
cylinders.  Wc  mention  these  facts  simply 
to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  which 
exists  all  over  the  kingdom  on  this  point. 
So  long  as  cylinders  can  be  kept  down  to  a 
diameter  of  about  16  in.  the  advantage 
seems  to  be  with  the  inside  type.  The  4  ft. 
8^  in.  guagc  is  too  narrow  for  cylinders  of 
larger  diameter,  unless  the  valve  boxes  are 
pushed  out  of  their  legitimate  place,  or  the 
valves  are  left  unbalanced. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  some 
new  standard  engines : 

FOCS   WHEEL   COUPLED   LOCOMOTIVE, 

built  for  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland  at  the  Company's  works 
at  Inchioore,  Dublin,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  M'Donnell,  the  locomotive  superin- 
tendent of  the  line.  This  engine,  although 
possessing  no  striking  peculiarities,  is  yet 
well  worthy  of  attention  as  a  good  example 
of  a  passenger  locomotive  for  the  5  ft.  3  in. 
gauge.  The  engine  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  ample  bearing  surfaces  are  pro- 
vided for  all  working  parts ;  whilst  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  width  of  the 


a.  in. 

Length  of  fire-box  casing 6  1 

Length  of  inside  firc-bo.v  at  bottom 4  6 

Width  of  inside  flrc-box  at  bottom 8  11 

Height  of  insidu  fire-box  at  front 6  4 j 

Height  of  inside  lire-box  at  back 4  8^ 

(.\II  dimensions  of  inside  fire-box  arc  inside 

dimensions.) 
Thictincsg  of  barrel   and    fire-box  casing 

plates ; 0  0\ 

Thiclcuess  of  smolce-box  tube  plate 0  0} 

Number  of  tulws 174 

Length  of  tulies  between  tulie-platcs 9  10| 

Diameter  of  tulx;s  outside  tube-plates 0  2 

Heating  Surface.  sq.  ft. 

Tubes  (outside) 887.7 

Fire-box  95.45 

Total 993.15 

Fire-grate  area 17.6 

Wheth  andJxlu.  ft.  in. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheel 6  6 

Uiumeter  of  trailing  wheel 6  0 

Diameter  of  leading  wheel 4  0 

Distance  between  centers  of  leading  and 

driving  wheels 7  0 

Distance  between  centers  of  driving  and 

trailing  wheels 7  9 

Total  wheel  base 14  9 

Cylindtrt. 

Diameter 1    4 

Stroke 1  10 

Distance  apart  from  center  to  center 2    64 

Distance  apart  of  frames 4    7 

W tight  of  Engine. 

Empty :  tons.  cwt.  qr. 

On  leading  wheels 9  5      0 

On  driving  wheels ,  10  4      0 

On  trailing  wheels 9  17      0 

Total 29        6      0 

In  working  order :  tons.  cwt.  qr. 

On  leading  wheels 10  5      0 

On  driving  wheels 11  1       0 

On  trailing  wheels 11  1      0 

Total 32        7      0 

Mr.  M'Donnell,  we  may  mention,  is  now 
building  for  his  line  two  double-bogie  en- 
gines on  Mr.  Fairlie's  plan,  these  engines 
having  boilers  and  general  details  similar  to 
those  of  the  locomotive  we  illustrate. 

SIX   COUPLED   TANK   LOCOMOTIVES, 
from   the   dnsiirnH    of  Afr.  .^nmiipl    .InVinamt 
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gvide-bars  to  be  kept  clear  of  the  leading 
ale.  The  water  is  carried  in  a  pair  of 
wiag  tanks,  and  the  fuel  in  a  coal  box  at 
the  back  of  the  foot-plate,  a  cast-iron  bal- 
ance weight  being  placed  beneath  the  latter 
to  increase  the  weight  on  the  hind  wheels. 
The  leading  and  driving  springs  are  arranged 
above  the  axle-boxes  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
bat  at  the  trailing  end  the  weight  is  carried 
by  a  transverse  spring  placed  behind  the 
fire-box.  In  some  six-coupled  goods  engines, 
with  tenders,  recently  built  from  Mr.  John- 
ton's  designs,  a  transverse  spring  is  also 
wA  at  the  hind  end,  whilst  the  leading  and 
driving  springs  are  connected  by  compensa- 
ting beams,  so  the  engines  are  carried  on 
three  points,  the  transverse  spring  of  course 
acting  as  a  compensating  beam  between  the 
two  bearings  of  the  trailing  axle.  In  the 
eonstniction  of  these  engines  steel  has  been 
largely  employed,  the  uorn-blocks,  slide- 
bars,  piston-rods,  crank-pins  and  tyres  being 
all  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  and  Co.'s  cruci- 
ble steel.  The  barrel  of  the  boiler  is  made 
of  two  plates,  butt-jointed  above  the  water 
line.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  en- 
gines are  as  follows : 

Cylindtr$.  ft.  in. 

Dnmeter 1    4 

Sttoke 1  10 

Distance  apart  from  center  to  center 2    4 

Length  of  porte 1    2 

Tidih  of  exhaust  ports 0    8 

Width  of  steam 0    Ij 

Widthofbars 0    1 

SiiUnce  from  center  of  driving  axle  to  cen- 
ter of  exliaiut  port  8  10 

Working  Gear. 

Length  of  connecting  rods  between  centers,  6  6 

Diameter  of  bearing  at  large  end 0  7 

I^ength  of  bearing  at  large  end 0  4 

Diameter  of  bearing  at  small  end 0  3 

Lesgth  of  bearing  at  small  end 0  3 

Vidtb  of  guide  bars  (double) 0  23 

Lo^h  of  croesheod  blocks 0  9 

Diameter  of  pbton  rods 0  2J 

Diameter  of  valve  spindles 0  IJ 

Djtance  between  centers  of  valve  spindles,  0  4 

Boiler. 

Diameter  of  liarrel  (inside) S  9 

Length  of  barrel  (inside) 9  1 

Lmgih  of  fire-box  casing  (outside) 4  4J 

Width  of  fire-box  casing 8  11 

Depth  at  front  below  center  line  of  boiler,  4  5i 

Length  of  inside  fire-box  at  top 8  8 

Length  of  inside  fire-box  at  bottom 3  9 


ft.  iu. 

Diameter  of  chimiK'y  at  top 1    8 

Diamoter  of  chimney  at  bottom 1    4 

Heating  Surface.  sq.  ft. 

Fiic-box 70.8 

Tubes 608.2 

Total  679.0 

Fire-grate  area 12.5 

Tankt.  ft.  in. 

Length  of  side  tanks 10  0 

Height  of  side  tanks ,  4  8^ 

Width  of  side  tanks  at  widest  part 1  6 

Contents  of  tanks 778  gallons. 

length  of  coal  box 2  0 

Width  of  coal  box 7  8| 

Wkeelt  and  Axlet. 

Diameter  of  wheels 4    0 

Distance  between  centers  of  leading  and 

driving  wheels 6    9 

Distance  between  centers  of  driving  and 

trailing  wheels 6     9 

Total  wheel  base 13    6 

Btaringt  of  Driving  Jixlu. 

Length 0    7 

Diameter 0    6| 

Distance  apart  from  center  to  center 3  II4 

Diameter  of  axle  between  cranks 0    6{ 

Bearinge  of  Leading  and  Trailing  Jlxlet. 

Length 0    6} 

Diameter  at  center 0    6 

Diameter  at  ends 0    7 

Distance  between  centers  of  bearings  of 

leading  axle 8  \\ 

Distance  between  centers  of   bearings  of 

trailing  a.\lc8 8  10 

Diameter  of  leading  and  trailing  axles  at 

centers 0    6 

FramM. 

Length  Inside  buffer  beams 22  6 

Distance  apart 4  1 

Thickness    0  1| 

Depth  (e-xtreme) 2  7| 

Width  over  footplate  at  leading  end 7  7 

Width  over  footplate  at  trailing  end 8  4 

The  weight  of  those  engines  is  about  35 
tons  in  working  order,  and  they  will  exert  a 
tractive  force,  less  the  internal  resistances, 
of  117.3  lb.  for  each  pound  of  effective  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  on  the  pistons.  Thus 
with  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  98  lb.  per 
square  inch  they  would  exert  a  tractive  force 
of  about  11,500  lb.  The  boiler  is  worked 
at  a  pressure  of  140  lb.  per  square  inch,  and 
is  fed  by  a  pair  of  injectors. 
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STEEL  RAILS. 

STANDARD  PATTERNS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  sections  of  rails  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  embrace  some  of  the  best  patterns,  of 
various  weights.  The  engravings  (except- 
ing fig.  3)  are  half  size,  and  are  made  accu- 
rately to  scale.    The  patterns  are  as  follows  : 

Fig.  1.— 65  lb.  Erie  Rail.— Of  this  pat- 
tern,  some  1,000  tons  had  been  made,  on  a 
large  order,  for  the  Erie  road,  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  Gribwold  &  Co.,  Troy,  up  to  Octo- 
ber last,  when  the  converting  works  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Fio.  2. — 56  lb.  Penn.  RaUroad  Pattern. 
— This  rail  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Pennsyhania 
Kailroad,  but  a  heavier  pattern  (fig.  4)  has 
thus  far  been  adopted  on  that  line.  Of  the 
56  lb.  pattern,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany have  made  some  thousand  tons  for  va- 
rious roads — the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago ;  the  Michigan  Southern,  &c. 
Messrs.  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co.  have  made 
about  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  pattern 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Kensse- 
laer  and  Saratoga,  and  other  lines.  This 
may  be  called  a  favorite  pattern.  It  is  high 
enough  to  be  fished  to  advantage,  and  well 
shaped  for  this  purpose. 

Fio.  3. — 80  lb.  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway. 
— This  pattern  is  specially  intended  for  fish- 
ing, though  we  consider  the  required  angle 
of  the  fish  plate  bearing  too  great;  too 
great  a  strain  would  be  brought  upon  the 
bolts.  The  rail  below  it  (fig.  5)  is  much 
better  in  this  regard.  We  think  a  wider 
head  would  also  be  preferable.  But  the 
base  is  very  wide — .'j  in.,  and  affords  an 
excellent  bearing  on  the  sleepers.  The 
rails  are  19  ft.  8^  in.  long  each.  Their 
ends  are  unsupported,  the  distance  between 
the  sleepers,  between  which  the  joint  is  sit- 
uated, being  23|  in.  The  sleepers  next  are 
at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  3-^  in.,  and  the  others 
of  2  ft.  7J  in.  This  gives  eight  sleepers  per 
rail.   The  sleepers  are  made  of  ordinary,  not 


Fio.  4. — 67  lb.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pattern. — This  is  the  standard  pattern  on 
this  line,  for  both  steel  and  iron.  Not  less 
than  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  from  this  pat- 
tern, about  half  of  them  having  been  made 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  at  Har> 
risburg,  are  in  use.  The  shape  of  the  head 
might  be  slightly  improved  for  fishing,  bat 
altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  pattern. 

Via.  b.—ThpM  lb.  "Ashbel  Welch"  RaU. 
— Mr.  Ashbel  Welch,  the  President  and 
PJngineer  of  the  combined  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  and  New  Jersey  Companies,  long  ago 
determined  to  get  the  maximum  service  ont 
of  the  new  material.  Instead  of  following 
the  proportions  adopted  for  iron,  he  made  a 
pattern  specially  adapted  to  the  greater 
strength  of  steel.  His  first  pattern  was  still 
thinner  in  the  flange  than  the  present  one, 
and  although  he  expected  to  meet  the  views 
of  rail  makers  a  little  more  closely,  in  the 
end,  be  determined  to  test  the  capacity  of 
steel  to  roll  into  such  thin  shapes,  and  its 
capacity  to  stand  the  service  when  rolled. — 
So  he  told  the  rail  makers  that  they  mnst 
make  his  pattern  or  none.  John  Brown  & 
Co.  at  length  undertook  it,  and  found  less 
difficulty  than  they  had  expected.  The  rails 
were  put  down  where  the  service  was  hard- 
est on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  line,  and 
stood  perfectly.  But  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  rail  makers  that  such  very  thin 
flanges  would  cost  more — there  being  more 
*'  wasters  " — and  that  they  would  not  be  as 
strong  in  proportion  to  their  metal  as  thicker 
ones,  on  account  of  their  cooling  and  roll" 
ing  cold  while  the  rest  was  hot,  Mr.  Welch 
changed  the  pattern  to  that  shown  in  fig.  6. 
This  is  not  a  pattern  that  red  short  steel, 
or  roughly  cast  ingots,  will  roll  into  with 
any  success,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany have  just  rolled  500  tons  of  it  for  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
line,  without  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
bad  flanges — in  fact,  without  any  difficulty 
to  speak  of.  This  is  a  very  carefully  stu- 
died and,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
excellent   pattern,   but   railway   companies 
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Fig.  1. 


Fro.  2. 


Fio.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fio.  6. 
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REEVES'  NEW  JOIST  FASTENING. 
Fia.  1. 


6 


The  most  approved  form  of  this  excellent 
device,  to  which  we  have  referred  on  other 
occasions,  is  illustrated  by  the  above  cuts.  It 
'  should  be  explained  that  stops  n  and  ?n,  fig. 
2,  are  not  used  on  both  sides  of  the  rail. 
The  single  stop  n  requiring  only  the  corner 
of  the  flange  to  be  cut  off,  has  been  hereto- 
fore used.  Mr.  Reeves,  however,  prefers 
the  two  stops  m  m. 

The  advantages  of  this  joint  fastening,  es- 
pecially for  steel  rails,  are  very  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hinckley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railway  (see  page  357).  The 
engineer  of  this  line  reports  that  only  two 
nuts  in  the  8,000  in  use  have  been  found 
loose,  and  that  only  one  clamp  has  been 
broken,  and  this  by  driving  it  with  a  sledge 
npon  the  rail.  The  motion  of  a  train  over 
these  joints  ia  noticed  to  be  very  smooth, 


and  instead  of  the  clatter  observable  in  case 
of  a  common  chair,  or  any  loose  joint,  a 
peculiar  ringing  noise  is  heard,  resembling 
the  sound  of  a  solid  piece  of  metal  whea 
struck.  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
continuity  produced  by  a  tight  joint. 

The  elasticity  of  the  joint  is  another  no- 
ticeable feature.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
representing  an  anvil.  The  points  a,  c,  e, 
and  also  the  edge  of  the  flange,  may  all 
yield  very  slightly.  That  they  do  so  yield 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  wear  is  ob- 
served  between  the  parts  in  contact.  Wear 
always  occurs  between  rigid  parts  similarly 
situated,  as  in  case  of  the  old-fashioned 
compound  rails. 

The  weight  of  this  fastening  complete, 
with  clamps  14  in.  long,  is  30  lbs.  Its  cost 
is  $2. 


THE  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti* 
TUTE — This  scientific  school  is  one  of 
oldest,  if  not  itself  the  oldest,  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  certainly  no  other  American  insti- 
tution has  furnished  so  many  successful 
engineers.  The  course  of  study  is  very 
severe  ;  and  young  men  who  graduate  and 
receive  their  degrees  at  Troy  are  qualified 
to  commence  brilliant  and  useful  careers. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  for  so  many 
years,  during  which  other  institutions,  no 
whit  more  deserving  of  support,  have  been 
munificently  endowed,  this  one  has  been 
left  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  the 
students.  As  a  consequence  those  rates  are 
comparatively  high.  Two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  is,  we  are  informed,  the  present 
charge  for  tuition ;  and  it  is  not  found  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  system  of  instruction  and  prac* 
tical  training.  But  it  undoubtedly  operates 
to  prevent  many  from  attendance  who  would 
gladly  purchase,  at  a  lower  rate,  the  benefits 
of  a  scientific  education. 

In  addition  to  its  age  and  general  excel- 
lence, the  Rensselaer  Institute  has  two  spe- 
cial claims  upon  the  public.  The  first  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  destruction  of  its 
buildings  by  fire,  a  few  years  ago,  its  scien- 
tific resources  were  sadly  crippled.  It  is 
true  that  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
ance have  done  much  to  repair  the  damage. 
A  new  and  handsome  building  upon  the  steep 
hill-side  overlooking  the  city  of  Troy,  and 
the  beautiful  and  well-appointed  Winslow 
laboratory  close  by,  bear  witness  to  the  vi- 
tality which  inheres  in  this  enterprise,  and 
give  promise  of  its  extended  activity  and 
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influence  in  the  future.  The  Institute  is 
gradually  replacing  its  lost  library,  appara- 
tus and  collections.  It  is  slowly  recovering 
from  the  disaster  which  befell  it ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  and  complete 
success  on  a  larger  scale  and  by  a  higher 
standard  than  measured  its  ancient  glory. 
But  this  recovery,  however  sure,  ought  to 
be  quick,  not  slow.  Whatever  money  can 
do  to  annihilate  time  should  be  done. 

The  other  claim  of  this  institution  upon 
the  public  is  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  in  its  courses  for  the  education  of 
mining  engineers  and  metallurgists.  Dur- 
ring  a  recent  visit  we  were  much  pleased 
with  the  progress  already  achieved  in  this 
department,  and  the  judicious  plans  matured 
for  the  future.  As  our  readers  are  aware, 
Prof.  G.  W.  Maynard  occupies  the  chair  of 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

When  it  shall  at  last  come  to  pass  that 
o^r  American,  like  the  European  mining 
schools,  shall  be  distinguished,  each  in  some 
special  branch  of  the  arts  related  to  mining, 
we  think  Rensselaer  will  be  likely  to  repre- 
sent especially  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  a 
branch  so  ipiportant  as  to  form  in  some 
foreign  schools,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Losben,  the  chief  attraction  for  students, 
and  the  main  portion  of  the  instruction  im- 
parted. 

Troy  is  the  site  of  the  far-famed  Bur- 
den iron  furnaces  and  rolling  mill,  as 
well  as  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Besse- 
mer Steel  Works  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Gris- 
wold^  Co.  The  latter  were  seriously  in- 
jured— we  may  almost  say  destroyed — by 
fire  a  few  months  ago,  but  are  now  being  re- 
built under  experienced  management.  They 
can  produce  at  present  but  eight  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel  daily ;  but  the  works  now  in 
progress  will  increase  this  capacity  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  tons.  The  innumerable  pud- 
dling furnaces  and  other  iron-metallurgical 
works  in  Troy,  added  to  the  two  establish- 
ments we  have  mentioned,  are  so  many  ar- 
guments for  the  importance  of  maintaming 
with  ample  power,  in  the  midst  of  an  indus- 
try so  vast  and  profitable,  an  institution  like 
the  Rensselaer,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  for 
the  preservation  and  an  exchange  for  the 
oommunioation  of  a  great  number  of  valu- 
able observations  concerning  the  latest  pro- 
cesses of  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  More- 
over some  provision  might  be  made  for 
giving  certain  courses  of  instruction  by  pub- 
uo  lectures  or  otherwise  to  the  workmen 
themselves.    Even  a  common  laborer  accom- 


plishes all  the  more  and  all  the  better  for 
understanding  what  he  is  doing. 

A  course  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures 
is  in  progress  for  the  aid  of  the  Institute 
library.  We  sincerely  hope  it  may  succeed; 
but  this  is  too  slow  a  means  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  There  is  little  merit  in 
urging  other  men  to  give  their  money  for 
the  public  good  ;  but  we  think  ourselves 
justified  by  the  circumstances  in  remarking 
that  the  rich  men  of  Troy,  and  all  the 
graduates  of  the  institution,  or  their  friends, 
should  unite  to  raise  for  the  school  a  large 
permanent  endowment.  Such  assistance, 
rendered  at  the  right  moment,  i.  e.,  very 
soon,  would  have  a  marvelous  effect  in 
stimulating  the  activity  and  doubling  the  • 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Institute.  Who 
endows  the  Rensselaer  school  ? — American 
Jounud  of  Mining. 


ENGVSH  ORDNAKCE  EXPERIMENTS. 

EFFECT  OF  CANNONADING  A  CASEMATE, 
t-PON  SHELLS  STORED  WITHIN  IT. 
From  "EngineeriDg." 
On  February  11th,  an  experiment  was  con- 
ducted at  Shoeburyness,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining the  probable  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  cannonade  upon  a  casemate 
within  which  loaded  shells  were  stored,  and 
also  the  extent  of  damage  which  the  explo- 
sion of  one  shell  would  produce  upon  the 
surrounding  ones.  For  this  purpose  50  live 
common  shells,  for  the  nine  in.  rifled  gun, 
were  disposed  with  the  area  of  an  armor- 
plated  casemate.  Each  of  these  shells  con- 
tained a  bursting  charge  of  eighteen  lb.,  in 
all  900  lb.  of  powder.  The  floor  of  the  case- 
mate i^  about  20  square  feet,  the  height  to 
the  crown  of  the  brick-turned  roof  being 
about  twelve  ft.  The  opening  at  the  west 
end  of  the  casemate  was  closed  up  by  two 
seven  in.  thick  iron  plates,  eight  ft.  six  in. 
by  four  superficial,  and  weighing  about  five 
tons  each.  The  opening  at  the  east  end  was 
closed  by  several  large  sheets  of  iron  |  in. 
skin  and  the  huge  rope  manlet.  The  rears 
of  the  two  casemates  were  left  perfectly  open. 
The  main  mass  of  the  shells,  42  in  number, 
and  containing  798  lb.  of  powder,  were  laid 
on  their  sides,  and  piled  in  two  rows,  with 
their  plugged  ends  pointing  laterally  out- 
wards. For  the  convenience  of  aiming  the 
gun  through  the  porthole,  the  pile  of  shells 
was  raised  two  ft.  nine  in,  above  the  floor  od 
a  platform  about  eight  square  feet,  composed 
of  bags  of  sand  and  concrete,  packing-boxes. 
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and  loose  earth,  covered  over  with  an  old 
deal  target.  Four  shells  were  placed  against 
each  wall  of  the  casemate  at  the  side,  about 
six  ft.  or  seven  ft.  away  from  the  pile. 

The  nine  in.  Woolwich  muzzle-loading 
rifled  gun  was  placed  at  70  yards  in  front  of 
the  casemate,  and  laid  at  the  center  of  the 
pile,  as  seen  through  the  open  port.  The 
charge  was  the  full  battering  charge  of  43 
lb.  of  large  grained  rifle  powder,  and  the 
Palliser  shell  weighed,  empty,  246  lb.,  and 
contained  a  bursting  charge  of  five  lb.  twelve 
oz.  The  gun  was  fired  by  the  magneto-electric 
apparatus,  and  the  result  of  the  explosion  on 
the  exterior  of  the  casemate  was  to  shake  the 
massive  brickwork  and  masonry  of  the  case- 
mate, to  widen  and  increase  the  cracks  and 
*  fissures  made  by  the  former  firing  against  the 
armor,  and  to  open  new  ones.  Inside  the 
structure  the  wreck  was  terrible  to  look  at, 
the  whole  floor  of  the  casemate  being  covered 
with  the  debrit  of  concrete,  earth,  fallen 
bricks,  fragments  of  wood,  and  exploded 
shells,  commingled  with  entire  shells  which 
had  not  been  injured,  and  which  were  thrown 
about  in  all  directions,  one  28  yards  away  on 
the  open  beach  to  the  rear.  On  closer  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  nineteen  shells  had 
been  exploded,  and  that  31  had  been  hurled 
violently  away  without  damage.  Fearful, 
therefore,  as  the  destruction  looked,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  experiment  was  a 
thoroughly  crucial  one,  and  that  the  shells 
had  really  shown  themselves  as  safe  maga- 
lines  for  powder  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

In  the  interior  of  the  casemate  itself  there 
was  first  the  concrete  and  earth  platform; 
the  floor  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  some 
inches  with  the  debris.  Two  shells  lay  close 
to  the  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  port ; 
another  on  the  sill  of  the  west  openittg,  the 
four  which  were  stood  erect  along  the  rear 
part  of  the  west  wall  being  all  blown  aslant, 
and  two  others  out  of  the  pile  lying  aslant 
likewise,  close  to  the  wall  beside  them.  The 
large  iron  skin  (6  ft.  6  in.  by  6ft.  6  in.,  3| 
in.)  at  the  back  of  the  shield  buttress,  was 
blown  down. 

To  the  seaward,  within  seven  ft.  of  the  case- 
mate, there  were  ten  unexplodod  sh<!lls,  one 
had  a  fragment  broken  from  its  rear  end  six 
in.  in  length  and  one  in.  wide.     Sixteen  feet 


edge,  some  70  paces,  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  fragments  of  shells  and  broken  wood. 
Outside  the  eastern  opening  the  two  seven 
in.  plates  were  blown  away  from  six  to  twelve 
'ft.,  two  whole  shells  were  lying  among  the 
',  debris  of  sand  bags ;  30  ft.  from  the  casemate 
I  a  third  whole  shell  was  found  perfectly 
I  uninjured. 

I  The  front  of  the  pile  of  shells  before  the 
I  firing  was  21  ft.  from  the  &ce  of  the  port- 
,  hole ;  the  quantity  of  powder  in  the  shells 
[exploded  was  342  lb.  The  attacking  shell 
would  seem  to  have  driven  right  through  the 
two  lowest  tiers  of  piled  shells,  say  twelve 
and  ten  respectively,  and,  in  total,  22,  ex- 
ploding nineteen,  and  knocking  the  thre^ 
rear  ones  away. 


PRACTICAL  InSTBCCTION  IN  ENaiNKKR* 
iNa. — The  engineering  course  at  La&y* 
ette  College  has  some  features  which  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  oar  technical 
schools.      While   the    general    curriculum, 
embracing  four  years,   is  designed  to  give 
the  engineer  all  the  culture  of  a  thorough 
college  course  in  addition  to  the  special  in- 
struction for  his  profession,  this  class  is  or- 
ganized as  an  engineering  corps,  and  goet 
through  all  the  necessary  operations  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Easton  to 
some  selected  terminus.     This  work  includes 
reoonnoissance,  running  preliminary    lines, 
fixing  the  final  location  of  the  road  with  the 
most  favorable  attainable  grades  and  curves, 
the  construction  of  maps,  profiles,  cross  see- 
tions,  &c.,  the  computation  of  excavation, 
masonry,   &c.     The   field   work  and    office 
work,  including  drafting  and  calculation,  are 
performed  under  the  immediate  direction  oi 
Professor  Walling,   who   accompaaiea   the 
corps  and  directs  their  investigations.     Th« 
bridges,  tunnels  and  depots,  are  also  locat- 
ed, and  all  necessary  plans  and  calculations 
are  made,  with  a  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples involved.     In  short,  the  whole  work  of 
a  division  engineer  is  performed,  so  that  the 
graduate  has  not  only  scientific  theory,  ba( 
aotuiil  practice,  and  is  ready  at  once  to  a^ 
sume  important  and  responsible  positions. 

We  may  add  that  the  technical  coarses  at 
Lafayette  have  all  been  recently  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved.     Mr.  Pardee,  of  Ha- 
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PAPERS  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

No.  I. 
By  Li«Dt.  C.  B.  DcTToa. 

The  determiDation  of  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials involves  an  investigation  into  the  fol- 
Lming  conditions:  (1)  the  nature  of  the 
material ;  (2)  the  stress  to  which  the  various 
pieces  are  subject ;  (3)  their  shapes  and  di- 
mansions  ;  (4)  the  manner  of  their  support. 
Although  other  conditions  must  be  frequent- 
ly considered,  the  foregoing  are  universal. 

It  b  not  proposed,  in  these  papers,  to  dis- 
cuss the  more  general  properties  of  material 
leparatelj,  since  these  are  in  the  main  well 
understood.  Particular  discussions,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  other  conditions 
will  be  given  in  the  proper  places. 

The  strains  to  which  material  is  subjected 
ma  J  be  reduced  to  five  kinds:  (1)  tension, 
(2)  compression,  (3)  transverse  strain,.  (4) 
shearing,  (5)  torsion.  To  these  might  be 
added  a  sixth,  viz;  those  internal  strains 
resulting  from  the  peculiar  molecular  con- 
stitution of  the  material  when  subject  to 
certain  forces  acting  upon  molecules  or 
atoms.  This  kind  of  strain,  however, 
should  more  properly  be  considered  in  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  materials. 

1.  A  body  b  subject  to  a  strain  of  temion 
when  two  forces  are  acting  upon  it  in  opposite 
directions,  and  from  each  other.  A  body 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  tensile  force 
applied  to  the  other,  resists  rupture  by  the 
eohesiTe  force  inherent  in  the  molecules 
which  constitute  it.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that,  in  a  body  nearly  homogeneous, 
each  molecule  opposes  to  a  given  force  a  re- 
sistance nearly  equal  to  that  of  every  other 
moleeale.  Although  thb  assumption  is  only 
approximately  true,  it  b  necessary  to  make 
it,  since  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  re- 
duce the  phenomena  of  resistance  of  mate- 
Tials  to  system,  and  subject  them  to  analysis. 

It  will  be  safe  enough  to  assume,  what- 
ever may  be  the  resbtance  of  any  molecule 
to  rupture  by  a  given  force,  that  their  aver- 
age resbtance  is  a  constant  quantity.     On 


be  applied  equally,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
every  portion  of  that  area.  In  the  case  of 
a  cylindrical  rod,  or  bar,  if  the  force  be  ap- 
plied at  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder 
only,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face will  be  strained  more  than  the  central 
or  axial  portions,  and  the  cylinder  will  yield 
to  a  force  less  than  that  due  to  the  area  of 
section,  by  the  rupture,  first,  of  the  surface 
portions,  and  then  of  portions  snocessively 
nearer  the  axis. 

2.  All  materials  under  tension  are  elon- 
gated. The  elongation  becomes  permanent 
when  the  tension  b  great,  and  increases  in 
a  higher  ratio  than  the  force  applied.  A 
restoration  takes  place  when  the  force  is  re- 
moved ;  but  it  is  only  partial,  except  in  cases 
where  the  force  is  slight  compared  with  the 
ultimate  strength  of  tho  material.  Con- 
tinuous tension,  or  tension  repeatedly  ap- 
plied, even  within  the  limits  of  elasticity, 
will  produce  a  set,  and  if  sufiiciently  con- 
tinued will  ultimately  produce  rupture,  or 
seriously  impair  the  strength.  A  slight 
diminution  takes  place  in  the  permanent  set 
when  the  body  is  allowed  a  protracted  rest. 
Within  the  limits  of  tension  to  which  sound 
practice  would  subject  any  material,  it  will 
give  a  closely  approximate  result  if  we  make 
the  extension  proportionate  to  the  force  ap- 
plied. It  is  also  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  piece,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  area  of  section ;  whence  the  following 

formula :  e  ='-j-m,  in  which  e  =  the  exten- 
di 

sion,  t  =  the  strain,  I  =  the  length  of  a  piece 
of  uniform  sootion,  A  =  the  area  of  that 
section,  and  m=sa,  co-efficient  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment. 

In  most  equations  relating  to  the  strength 
of  materials,  experimental  co-efficients  ne* 
cessarily  enter.  These  co-efficients  are  de- 
pendent for  their  value  upon  the  properties 
of  the  materials  under  discussion,  as  deter- 
mined by  direct  experiment.  Thus,  in  an 
expression  of  the  tensile  strength  or  resist^ 
ance  to  compression,  it  would  indicate  the 
tenacity  or  resistance  per  square  inch:  in 
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measure  of  the  strain.  The  modulus  of 
tlasticity  for  extension  (which  is  a  method 
of  expressing  the  resistance  to  extension)  is 
determined  by  the  amount  which  a  bar  of 
given  size  can  be  extended  by  a  given 
weight.  This  resistance  will  evidently  vary 
directly  as  the  length  and  stress,  and  in- 
versely as  the  extension.  Let  I  be  the 
length,  s  the  stress,  and  e  the  extension  ; 

thenJlf=^.     This   expresses  merely    the 

intensity  of  resistance  within  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  and  does' not  hold  good  beyond  it. 

3.  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  theoretical  strength  of  all  materials 
by  a  divisor  varying  with  the  material  and 
kind  of  strain,  for  the  working  strength  of  all 
materials  intended  for  continued  use  is  seri- 
ously afiiected  by  various  causes  which  can- 
not be  calculated,  except  as  average  results 
of  experience.  In  tensile  strains  the  safe 
load  is  usually  estimated  at  from  one-tenth 
to  one-fifth  the  theoretical  strain.  The  di- 
visor is  called  the  "factor  of  safety.  Since 
all  estimates  for  strains,  of  whatever  kind, 
require  modification  by  a  suitable  factor  of 
safety,  the  relations  of  "breaking  loads," 
"  proof  loads,"  and  *'  working  loads,"  to 
each  other  will  be  specially  treated  of  here- 
after. 

4.  Resistance  to  crushing. — Crushing  is 
an  operation  of  considerable  complexity. 
In  practice  materials  seldom  yield  to  direct 
eompression.  It  is  only  when  pillars  of  con- 
siderable length  are  subjected  to  such  a 
stress  that  rupture  occurs,  and  then  it  is 
produced  by  flexure,  and  almost  never  by  a 
collapse  of  the  material  itself.  The  strength 
of  a  column,  therefore,  will  depend  both 
upon  its  resistance  to  crushing  and  its  rigid- 
ity. Mr.  £.  Hodgkinson,  of  Manchester, 
has  investigated  this  subject  experimentally 
with  great  ability,  and  his  results  have  be- 
come standard  among  engineers. 

Kupture  by  compression  may  take  place 
in  the  following  modes :  (1)  by  splitting  in- 
to laminated  or  prismatic  fragments,  like 
hard  wood  well  seasoned ;  (2)  by  bulging, 
lateral  swelling,  or  spreading,  which  is  char- 
acteristic  of  tough,   ductile   material    like 


made  of  flexible  material,  and  longer  than 
those  which  yield  by  bulging. 

The  fcrmulse  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son are  as  follows  : 

Let  D=  the  external  diameter  or  side  of 
square  in  inches. 

Let  d  =  the  interior  diameter  of  hollow  col- 
umn in  inches. 

Let  I  =  the  length  in  feet. 

Let  u>  =  the  breaking  weight  in  tons  (2000 
lbs.) 

Solid  cylindrical  column  )      _  49  4^  ** 
cast  iron,  ....)"'  ~      '    /'•'' 

Hollow  cylindrical  col-  )  ==49  fi^  *!^  " 
umn  cast  iron,      •     .  )  *     /'.' 

Solid  cylindrical  column  )     ,.q  7^'^ 

wrought  iron,  .     .     .  )  "'""       '  ~p~ 

Solid   square    pillar   of  )       _  -iq  9P!. 
oak, I  «»  —      .     ^- 

The  foregoing  formulae  are  for  columns 
with  fiat  ends  whose  lengths  arc  from  30  to 
60  tiroes  their  diameters,  and  which  yield 
wholly  by  bending.  When  the  columns  are 
shorter  than  these  proportions,  and  are 
longer  than  five  or  six  times  their  diameter, 
the  rule  is  as  follows :  first,  find  the  value 
of  w  by  one  of  the  preceding  formulae ;  then 
let  c=  the  crushing  strength  per  square  inch 
of    the    material    under    discussion,    then 

breaking  weight  =- 


-Vi 


V»AL     *LAaA 


*\,ty 


1+.75.S 

The  following  formula  is  deduced  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Gordon  from  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments for  a  column  of  any  section. 

Let  w  =  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  a  = 
sectional  area  in  inches,  7  =  length,  d  = 
the  least  external  diameter,  c  =  a  constant 
dependent  upon  the  crushing  strength  per  sq. 
in.  of  the  material,  e  =r  a  constant  depend- 
ent upon  resistance  to  flexure;  then,  approxi- 
mately, tc=-li_- 
1-HC) 

The  following  are  the  values  of  c  and  e  for 
iron  pillars  having  flat  ends  : 

Talnei  of  «. 

Wrought  iron st^ts 

Cast  iron 7^:^ 
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In  using  the  foregoing  formula  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  care   in  determining  the 

ratio  -J-.     In  wrought  iron  frame-work  and 
a 

machinery  the  bars  which  act  as  struts,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  suflioient  stiffness, 
are  made  of  various  forms  in  cross  section, 
well  known  as  "angle  iron,"  "channel  iron," 
"T-iron,"  and  "double  T-iron,"  etc.  In 
each  of  these  forms  the  line  to  be  considered 
as  d  is  the  diameter  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  bar  is  most  flexible,  of  a  triangle 
or  rectangle  circumscribed  about  its  sec- 
tion. 

The  ultimate  resistance  of  wrought  iron 
tubes,  composed  of  plate  iron  riveted  to  an- 
gle irons  at  the  corners,  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Fairbains  to  be  27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  iron.  This  is  in  cases  where 
the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  exceeds  30. 
The  yielding  is  always  by  buckling.  But 
when  a  number  of  these  tubes  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  resistance  becomes  33,000 
or  36,000  lbs.  The  siime  co-efficients  apply 
also  to  cylindrical  tubes.     (Rankine.) 

5.  In  cases  where  the  center  of  pressure 
does  not  coincide  with  the  axb  of  the  col- 
umn, it  is  evident  that  a  greater  strain  will 
be  thrown  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  load  which  the  column  will  sustain 
will  therefore  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  in 
which  the  mean  intensity  of  the  stress  is  less 
than  the  maximum  intensity.  To  find  that 
ratio  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  as- 
sume that  the  stress  is  uniformly  varying. 

Let  x=  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  cen- 
ter of  pressure  from  the  center  of  .figure  in 
any  cross  section  ;  that  is,  the  greatest  de- 
viation of  the  line  of  action  of  the  load 
from  the  axis  of  the  pillar.  Let  x'  be  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  greatest  stress  from 
the  axis  of  the  pillar;  that  is,  the  same 
diameter  of  the  pillar  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  load  deviates  from  the  axis. 

Let  I  denote  what  is  called  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pillar 
(a  term  which  will  be  explained  under  the 
head  of  transverse  strength);  let  S=  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section  in  sq.  inches, 
and  letf^  the  re.oistance  of  the  material  to 
crushing  in  lbs.  on  the  sq.  inch.     Then  the 

fS 

crushing  load  >s  ■?=  j   ,  ^'S.   The  follow- 

ing  are  some  of  the  values  of    -j-    in    this 
formula.     (Rankine.) 


I.  Rectangle  kb;  b  neut-  )   6^ 
ral  axis, )  h 

II.  Square  A*     ....    -v- 

III.  Ellipse;  neutral  axis  b; )  8 

other  axis  A,     .     .     .\k 

8 

IV.  Circle ;  diameter  A,     .    -,- 


v.  Hollow  rectangle  out-' 
side  diameter  h  b ;  in 
side  diam.  A'  b';  neut 
ral  axis  b,   .     .     . 


Qhjhb-h'b') 
h'b-h"b' 


A'-fA'* 

Sh 
A'+A™ 


VI.  Hollow  square  A* -A" 

VII.  Circular  ring  diame- 
ters A  and  A',  .  .  . 
6.  Transverse  Strength. — A  horizontal 
beam  having  one  end  fixed  in  a  vertical 
wall,  and  subjected  to  stress  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  length,  will  be  forced 
out  of  its  normal  shape  and  subjected  to  in- 
ternal strains  of  a  complex  nature.  If  a 
weight  act  vertically  downwards,  the  upper 
layers  of  the  beam  will  be  subjected  to  ten- 
sion, and  the  lower  layers  to  compression. 
There  will  be  an  intermediate  layer  where 
neither  of  these  forces  operates,  and  this  is 
called  the  "Neutral  Axis." 


Fia.  L 


It  is  plain  that  the  greatest  tension  occnrs 
at  the  upper  surface,  and  the  greatest  com- 
pression at  the  lower  surface,  and  the 
amount  of  change  in  any  layer  is  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  that  layer  from  tho 
neutral  axis.  The  effect  produced  upon  tho 
beam  by  a  given  weight  will  obviously  vary 
directly  as  the  distance  from  the  wall  at 
which  it  is  applied.  If  A  C,  Fig.  I,  be  the 
neutral  axis,  then  AC  B  and  A  C  B'  may 
be  regarded  as  bent  levers  of  which  the 
arms  C  B  and  C  B'  are  constant ;  and  if  the 
weight  W  be  applied  at  the  distance  x,  then 
the  effect  of  W  will  vary  as  x.  If  W  be 
multiplied  by  the  distance  at  which  it  acts, 
the  product  will  bo  what  is  called  the  "  Mo- 
ment of  the  Weight ;"  i.  e.,  the  amount  and 
efficiency  of  the  force  as  determined  by  its 
"  leverage.''  When  the  weight  is  applied  at 
a  single  point,  then  the  moment  of  weight 
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The  moment  of 


M 


=  Wx.  When  it  is  distributed  over  a  con- 
tinuous length,  it  is  plain  that  each  point 
has  a  moment  of  its  own,  and  that  the  whole 
moment  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  all  the  parts.  Suppose  the  beam 
to  be  divided  up  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  equal  parts,  having  the  length  dx;  then 
the  weight  on  each  of  these  parts  will  be 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  part,  and 
equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  this  length.  The  intensity  of 
weight  for  a  unit  of  length  is  equal  to  the 
whole  weight  divided  by  the  whole  distance 
over  which  it  is  distributed,  and  in  case  the 
beam   is  uniformly  loaded  over   its  whole 

W 
length,  the  intensity  will  be  -,-    and  the 

Wdx 
weight  upon  dx=  — j — . 

this  weight  will  be  -j-.z  d  x,   in  which   ex- 

W 

pre^sion   -,-    is  a  constant  quantity.     The 

entire  moment  therefore  (making  a;  =  Z)  b 
W 
21' 
The  moment  of  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  is  therefore  one-half  the  moment  of  the 
same  load  acting  at  the  free  end.  In  case 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  a  part 
of  the  length  =  a  between  the  points  x  and 
x',  the  above  expression  becomes 

M=^flxdx  =  ^i(:^-x^). 

Making  x=,l  and  x'  =  l-a  the  above  be- 
comes 

7.  When  a  beam  is  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  a  weight  applied  between  the  sup- 
ports, we  may  consider  the  reaction  of  these 
supports  as  forces  acting  upwards  upon  the 
free  ends  of  a  beam  supported  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  or  the  beam  may  be  considered  as  a 
lever  of  the  third  order,  where  the  power  is 
applied  between  the  extremities.  Adopting 
fur  the  present  the  latter  view,  and  making 
/  =  the  distance  between  support-s,  and  x  = 
the  distance  from  A  of  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  weight,  then  the  pressure  upon 
B,  or  what  is  the  same  thinsr,  the  reaction 


-T/'^'-: 


1----7- 


directly  as  the  weight,  and  the  distance  from 

Wx 
A ;  i.  e.,  P  = —J-.      Similarly,    the   pres- 

sure  upon  A  will  be  inversely  as  the  length, 
and  directly  as  the  weight,  and  the  distance 

from B; i.e., P' -^ ^^~^\      Adding   these 

equations  P+P'  =  ^-f Mp^=  W,   we 

find  that  the  sum  of  the  pressures  upon  the 
two  supports  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight. 
The  moment  of  reaction  of  the  support  B 

will  be  =P(ar-Z)=i?^j^-^  and  the  mo- 
ment of  reaction  of  the  support  A  also 
=  p>x=EJLz^:    therefore  these  two 

moments  are  always  equal.  Since,  in  every 
case  x+(l-x)  =  l,  the  equation  of  moment 

becomes  a  maximum  when  2^=-o-»  *nd  be- 
comes Bcro  when  x  —  o,  or  x  =  l.  Hence  the 
moments  of  weight  are  greatest  when  the 
weight  is  in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  are 
nothing  when  it  is  at  either  support.  Making 

x  =  A,  then  ElSj.Z^  =\Wl,  i.  e.,  the 

effect  of  a  weight  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends  is  one-fourth 
the  effect  of  the  same  weight  at  the  free  end 
of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end. 

In  the  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  we  may  assume  the  supports  to  be 
forces  acting  upwards  against  a  beam  sop- 
ported  at  the  center  by  the  weight.  By  re- 
ferring to  equation  (1)  it  will  be  seen  (bear- 
ing in  mind  that  x=}^t)  that  M=-\P (l-x) 

=  iiE£j^Z£L=J  IT/.      Hence,  a    beam 

will  support  twice  as  great  a  load  distri- 
buted uniformly  as  it  will  when  the  load 
acts  at  the  center  alone. 

8.  When  the  weight  does  not  act  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  length  of  the  beam,  the 
foregoing  conditions  are  somewhat  modified. 

Fio.  III. 
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veiglit  act  Tcrtically,  and  let  W  C  represent 
the  magnitade  of  the  weight.  Resolve  W 
C  into  two  components,  W  D  and  D  C ;  the 
former  perpendicular  and  the  latter  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  Then  D  C  is  a 
force  having  no  transverse  effect,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  longitudinal  stress,  while 
the  component  W  D  represents  the  whole  of 
the  transverse  effect  of  W.  The  relation  of 
WD  to  the  whole  load  is  expressed  by  the 
equation  W  D  =  W  cos.  ^,  and  the  equation 

of  moment  becomes  Af = — ?  ^  ~^'  °*"''  r. 

9.  From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  we  may 
deduce  the  general  principle,  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  transverse  strain,  that  the  effect  of  a 
load  upon  a  beam  varies  directly  as  the  length 
of  the  beam.  It  now  remains  to  determine 
the  relations  of  the  load  to  the  cross  section. 
Reverting  to  Fig.  I,  it  is  apparent,  assum- 
ing that  A  C  B  and  AC  B'  are  bent  levers, 
that  the  intensity  or  effect  of  the  resistance 
of  any  layer  to  extension  or  compression 
must  vary  as  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis,  because  the  leverage  is  proportional  to 
that  distance.  But  owing  to  the  curvature 
of  the  beam  the  tendency  to  rupture  or  the 
strain  is  also  directly  proportional  to  that 
distance.  These  two  forces  are  always 
equal  and  in  opposition,  up  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity  either  for  compression  or  exten- 
sion, and  therefore  hold  the  beam  in  stable 
equilibrinm.  Beyond  that  limit  the  action 
of  these  forces  follows  no  known  law.  Our 
discnssion,  therefore,  must  be  with  reference 
to  strains  within  that  limit. 

Let  Fig.  II I  represent  the       "Sxq.  HI. 
cross  section  of  a  rectangu- 
lar beam,  of  which  XX'  is 
the  neutral  axis.     Let  /  be 
any   layer    of   very    small  x— 
thickness  at  the  distance  x 
from  the  neutral  axis.     Let 
t  be   the   thickness   of  the 
layer,  and  s  the  intensity  of  the  stress  to 
which  it  is  subjected.     Let  b  =  the  breadth 
of  the  beam.     Since   the   intensity  of  the 
stress  varies  directly  as  its  distance  from  the 

neutral  axis,  then  —  =  c,  a  -constant  quan- 
tity. The  amount  of  stress  on  the  layer  I 
will  be  expressed  thus :  Q=  sht=cxbt. 
If  we  assume  I  to  be  at  the  edge  or  surface 
of  the  beam,  and  divide  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  neutral  axis  into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  layers  of  the  thickness  t, 
then  the  amount  of  stress  on  each  layer  may 
be  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  that  on  I. 


Thus  the  amount  of  stress  on  the  layer  next 
to  Z  will  be  (^—s'b  t,  and  on  the  next,  Q" 
= «"  b  t.  The  moments  of  these  stresses, 
i.  e.,  the  amounts  multiplied  by  the  distances 
from  the  neutral  axis,  will  \tt  s  b  t  x,  s'  b  t 
{x-t),  s"  ht  (x-2),  etc.,  and  their  sum  will 
be  equal  to  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
entire  portion  of  section  under  discussion. 

R  =  bt{sx-\-s'{x-  \)^s"[x-2)-\-s>"{x  -  3) 
-fi»(a;-re)}.     "Sow,  s=cx,  s' —■ 


clx  - 1),  s"  =  c{x  -  2")  etc..  and  t=JL  sub- 

stituting  these  values  in  the  foregoing  equa- 
tion 

'«»vH+H)'+(-V')"+ 
H')" +K')'!- 

<h+(^)+(^)'+ 
(^)' ■■+m'\- 

The  sum  of  the  series  contained   in  the 

brackets  =-^therefore  i?=c*— X-?-=  1 
i  n       3        ' 

cbx\ 
Substituting  for  c  its  value  =  — 

X 

R=-^x-^-=isb^.     (1) 

Hence  the  resistance  of  a  beam  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  depth. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  direct  in- 
tegration, thus :  making  t=dx,  then  the 
moment  of  stress  upon  the  differential  layer 

1=    sbxdx=  -5-6 X* d X.    Then,  since  ?- 

is  a  conFtant,  the  whole  moment  of  resistance 

becomes  =-^  /    ba!'dx=%  X^ba^. 

Making  x"  =  xwe  have  the  same  result  as 
before. 

The  factor  ^bx"  is  teiteed  the  "  moment 
of  inertia"  of  the  cross  section.  It  is 
compounded  of  three  factors,  expressing  as 
many  relations  :  first,  the  intensity  of  resist- 
ance made  by  any  particle  of  the  section  to 
a  stress,  which  intensity  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis ;  second, 
the  area,  b  x  o{  the  section,  or  the  number 
of  particles  which  resist,  and  third,  the  dis- 
tance or  moment  proper  from  the  neutral  axis 
at  which  the  force  acts.  The  factor  «  is 
termed  the  modulus  of  rupture,  of  working 
load,  or  of  proof  load,  according  as  the  one 
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)r  other  of  these  stresses  is  in  question.  Its 
value  must  be  determined  experimentally  in 
beams  of  each  kind  of  material,  and  in  gene- 
ral  does  not  correspond  exactly  either  to  the 
modulus  of  rupture  for  tension  or  for  com- 
pression, but  has  a  special  value  peculiar  to 
transverse  stresses. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  beams  of  rectan- 
gular section ;  for  beams  of  any  other  form 
the  expression  must  be  correspondingly  modi- 
fied. The  analysis  given  has  been  with  re- 
spect to  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis.  An 
equal  amount  of  resistance  of  an  opposite 
kind  takes  place  on  the  other  side.  So  long 
as  s  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
either  for  the  compression  or  extension  of 
the  material,  the  moments  on  both  sides  the 
neutral  axis  will  be  equal,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  this  axis  passes  through  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  sectictn.  In  the  rec- 
tangular section,  making  d^ix  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  substituting,  we  have  H  = 

g— .  6  a;*  =  i  «  b  <r,  and  the  moment  of  in- 
ox 

ertia  becomes  -^  b  d'. 

10.  In  deducing  from  the  foregoing  the 
resistance  of  a  beam  having  some  other  sec- 
tion, let  m=  a  factor  depending  upon  the 
form  of  that  section.  Then  the  equation  of 
resistance  becomes  i{  =  ^itiHbd?.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  values  of  m  for  seve- 
ral forms. 


form  of  Soction. 


Circle  D  =  diam \ 

Ellipse . .   

Hollow  rectangle  bd-h'd'  J 

Hollow  circle < 

Hollow  ellipse \ 

Isoceles  triangle  base  =d. . . 

I  section  where  b'  —  sum  of  ) 

the  depths  of  channels. .  ) 


~'=  0.5892 

the  same. 
b'd'* 


1-'- 


6fl- 

32 
6 


bd* 


2V     d'} 

6  ir/.b'd"\ 
'M\       bd') 


same  as  hol- 
low rectangle 


11.  Hence  we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  transverse  resistance  of  a  beam  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  depth.  Having  shown 
already  that  the  resistance  varies  inversely 
as  the  length,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  breadth.  It  is  plain  that  if  we 
divide  a  beam  by  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to 


the  axis,  the  strength  will  be  in  no  wise 
affected  ;  the  combined  resistance  of  the  sec- 
tions being  equal  to  that  of  the  undivided 
beam.  Therefore  the  beam  will  vary  as  the 
number  of  elementary  sections  into  which 
we  may  conceive  it  to  be  divided,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  vary  directly  as  its  breadth. 

12.  The  strength  also  will  be  modified  by 
the  kind  of  material  and  its  properties  with 
reference  particularly  to  its  resistance  to 
direct  tension  or  crushing.  If  the  resistance 
of  the  material  to  tension  is  greater  than  to 
compression,  it  will  yield  transversely  by  the 
buckling  or  collapse  of  the  compressed  sur- 
face. This  is  the  case  with  wrought  iron  or 
wood.  If  the  resistance  to  direct  compres- 
sion is  greater,  the  yielding  will  be  by  the 
rupture  of  the  extended  or  convex  surface. 
In  computing  the  effect,  therefore,  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  any  material,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  its  ten- 
sile or  compressive  strength  is  the  greater, 
and  to  assume  the  less  of  the  two  as  the  true 
strength.  Knowing  the  modulus  of  rupture 
for  direct  tension  and  compression,  we  would 
be  able  to  compute  readily  a  theoretical 
transverse  strength  of  a  beam  of  given  di- 
mensions and  material.  Practically,  how- 
ever, such  a  computation  would  be  in  many 
cases  valueless,  because  no  material  is  per- 
fectly homogeneous  and  free  from  internal 
strains,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mathe- 
matical investigation.  A  lack  of  homo- 
geneity may  not  interfere  with  tolerably  uni- 
form results  in  experiments  made  upon  the 
tensile  strength  of  materials,  because  such 
defects  are  generally  averaged  throughout  a 
mass,  and  the  stram  at  every  point  is  uni- 
form. But  the  tension  developed  b^  a  trans- 
verse stress  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  as  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  a  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  extreme  outer  layer  is 
sure  to  make  itself  apparent  by  yielding  at 
the  point  where  it  is  weakest.  The  use, 
therefore,  of  the  constants  which  would  be 
furnished  by  the  moduli  of  elasticity  is  in- 
admissible. A  much  more  reliable  method, 
as  already  intimated,  is  to  determine  the  re- 
sistance of  beams  of  standard  size  to  trans- 
verse stress  for  each  kind  of  material,  and 
adopt  the  results  as  co-efficients. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  error  to  which  such  a 
computation  would  be  liable.  It  is  found  in 
practice  that  the  value  of  a  constant  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  material,  is  con- 
stant only  for  a  given  form  of  cross  section. 
The  same  material,  in  beams  of  different 
cross  sections,  will  offer  an  amount  of  resist- 
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ance  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
-  known  relations  of  form  to  theoretical 
strength.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to 
determine  experimentally  the  value  of 
each  kind  of  material  in  beams  of  various 
cross  sections  before  we  can  obtain  an  empi- 
rical constant  which  is  to  be  depended  on. 
Any  other  method  of  arriving  at  such  values 
is  always  liable  to  a  very  material  error. 

Kepresenting  by  m  the  value  of  this  ex- 
perimental constant,  and  having  already  de- 
termined the  relations  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions— length,  breadth  and  depth — we  may 
now  proceed  to  deduce  general  expressions 
for  the  relations  of  the  load  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  beam,  within  the  limits  of  elas- 
ticity. In  all  cases  the  resistance,  R  must 
be  equal  to  the  tendency  to  rupture,  N ;  and 
the  expression 

N=R 

must  be  true  for  all  possible  values  and  con- 
ditions. But  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  stress  or  tendency  to  rupture  is  equal  to 
the  moment  of  the  weight  JV  =  Wx  =  Wn  I 
(n  being  a  constant  dependent  upon  the  po- 
sition and  distribution  of  the  load),  and  the 
resistance  is  a  compound  of  the  breadth,  the 
square  of  the  depth,  and  the  experimental 
constant  »«,  R=  m  b  (f.    Hence 

Wnl=mbd}. 

Excellent  tables,  from  which  the  values  of 
m  may  be  deduced  will  be  found  in  the  "  En- 
gineers' and  Mechanics'  Pocket  Book,"  by 
Charles  H.  Haswell,  Esq. 

(To  be  contioued.) 


IMPROVED  WORKING  OF  STONE  QUAR- 
RIES. 

By  H.  Csmillo  Trongnoy.  Trsnshtcd  from  "Annkles 
da  Genie  Civil"  for  "The  Engineer." 

We  saw  some  months  ago  a  granite  quarry 
worked,  at  Beanvais-les-Roohers  (for  paving 
stone)  with  a  powerful  machine,  invented  by 
M.  Joanne  Ronceroy,  which  completely 
supplants  powder  and  yet  allows  of  the 
granite  being  detached  in  blocks  and  broken 
up  almost  without  waste.  The  principal 
part  of  this  machine  is  a  monkey  (drop)  of 
800  kilogrammes,  carried  with  two  iron  rods 
which  guide  it  in  its  fall,  on  a  carriage  which 
turns  on  the  arm  of  a  crane.  This  arm  is 
horizontal,  its  jib  is  12.50  metres  in  length, 
and  about  eight  meters  above  the  ground 
level.  It  is  the  fall  of  the  monkey  which  de 
tachcB  the  blocks.  A  chain  worked  by  a  wind 
loss  raises  the  monkey  when  it  has  fallen,  and 


nippers  detach  it  when  raised.     The  mon- 
key is  a  mass  of  cast   iron   with  two   ears 
placed  laterally  on  it,  through  which  pass  the 
guiding  rods,  and  two   more  on  the  upper 
part  by  means  of  which  the  rope  is  fastened 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pulley,  serves 
to  hang  it  on  the  raising  chain  carrying  the 
nippers.     The  monkey  is  pierced  by  a  hole 
opening  into  a  cavity  which  receives  a  mass 
of  iron  (a  die)  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
monkey  and  which  gives  the  blows.     The 
object  of  the  hole  is  to  enable  the  die  to  be 
removed  when  worn.     The  guiding  rods  arc 
round  bars  of  iron  twelve  to  fourteen  meters 
long  and  six  to  eight  centimeters  diameter. 
They  are  kept  at  the  same  distance  apart  by 
a  plate  on  the  turning  carriage,  which  has 
two   holes   bored   in  it  of  greater  diameter 
than  the  rods.     The  lower  part  of  the  rods 
is  fastened  and  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  apart 
by  a  short  iron  strap,  carrying  two  wooden 
blocks  which  can  oscillate  in  the  strap.     Be- 
tween the  two  blocks  is   left  a  free  space 
through  which  the  monkey  can  pass.     The 
blocks  of  wood  serve  to  deaden  the  shock 
after  the  blow  has  been  struck  on  the  stone 
to  be  detached.     Finally,  at  each  end  the 
strap  is  provided  with  two  pulleys,  on  which 
run  two  chains  to  raise  and  lower  the  rodn 
at  will.     These  chains  work   on   a  second 
windlass,  independent  of  the  one  which  be-- 
longs  to  the  monkey.     The  carriage  is  like 
that  used  for  the  cranes  of  stores,   and  is 
worked  by  a  chain  from  a  third  windlass. 
The  arm  of  the  craue  is  formed  by  joining 
two  beams  in  the  shape  of  a  double  T  made 
of  sheet  and  and  T-iron,  between  which  rolls 
the  carriage.     The  complete  machine  carries 
three  arms  identically  the  same  and  sym- 
metrically  placed.      The   vertical  shaft  is 
borne  on  a  large  truck  moving  on  rails,  the 
surface  of  which  is  a  square  of  five  meters. 
On  this  platform  is  placed  a  horse-gin,  to* 
which  the  vertical  axis  serves  as  an  axis  of' 
rotation.  The  horse-nn  is  hidden  by  vertical 
sides  forming  an  enclosure,  in  which  moves 
the  horse  which  works  the  horse-gin.     By 
means  of  a  lever  the  different  windlasses  can 
be  placed  in  connection  with  the  horse-gin. 
Besides,  the  dispositions  are  such  as  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  a  rotary  motion  to  the 
vertical  axis  to  which  the  arms  are  attached, 
without  displacing  the  platform  of  the  horse- 
gin  above  the  point  on  which  it  is  to  act.  All 
the  windlasses  are  placed  on  a  second  platform 
forming  a  kind  of  turn-table,  placed  high 
enough  for  the  horse  to  pass  under  it,  and  on 
it  stands  the  man  attending  to  the  working 
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of  the  apparatus.  Under  the  large  platform 
of  the  carriage  is  placed  a  mechanism  which 
is  attached  to  the  horse-gin,  and  which,  by 
means  of  a  chain,  draws  backwards  or  for- 
wards the  whole  system,  which  moves  on  rails. 
The  machine  is  nsed  as  follows :  The 
upper  part  of  the  ground  is  levelled  ;  a  line 
five  meters  wide  is  laid  perpendicularly  to 
the  face  of  the  rock  to  be  cut  and  five  or 
six  meters  back ;  the  machine  is  placed  on 
this  line.  A  man  stands  on  the  upper  plat- 
form, and  turns  the  apparatus  so  that  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  crane  shall  be  about  over  a 
cutting  previously  made  in  the  soil  to  admit 
a  wedge  which  will  serve  to  detach  the  mass ; 
the  carriage  is  then  advanced  or  drawn  back 
sufBcicntly  so  that  the  strap  of  the  two  guid- 
ing rods  being  lowered,  the  wedge  can  pass 
between  the  two  wooden  blocks;  these 
blocks  are  carefully  wedged  with  waste  stone, 
so  that  they  lie  firmly  on  the  stone,  which 
they  can  do  from  the  slight  oscillatory  mo- 
tion they  can  take.  The  monkey  is  then 
raised  to  the  required  height  to  detach  with 
a  single  blow  the  block  of  granite  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  wedge.  The  nip- 
pers are  loosened,  and  the  monkey  detaches 
a  block  of  from  five  to  ten  cubic  meters.  The 
placing  in  position  of  the  apparatus  and  de- 
taching of  the  block  takes  five  minutes. 
Enough  men  must  be  employed  to  prepare 
the  places  of  the  wedges,  either  in  the  blocks 
to  be  detached  or  in  those  already  detached, 
which  are  to  be  broken  up.  Each  hole  for  a 
wedge  in  the  granite  takes  an  hour  to  make. 
The  inventor  states  that  twelve  workmen, 
each  having  a  man  to  hel^  him,  would  be 
required,  also  a  man  to  guide  the  machine, 
and  five  men  to  move  and  load,  in  all  30 
men.  The  machine  itself  can  assist  in  load- 
ing the  blocks,  as  it  is  a  regular  crane.  For 
breaking  up  small  blocks,  a  special  machine, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  pile-driver  is  used, 
only  the  monkey,  which  is  comparatively 
light,  has  a  projecting  cutter  on  its  lower 
surface,  and  which  is  perpendicular  to  an- 
other cutter  on  a  fixed  cast  iron  anvil. 
The  top  of  this  anvil  is  surrounded  by  a 
framework,  into  which  is  put  granite  dust  to 
the  level  of  the  cutter  on  the  anvil ;  on  this 
dust  the  block  to  be  broken  is  placed  and 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  stiff  wooden 
bar.  It  appears  that  considerable  saving 
results  from  these  two  machines.  They 
possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  like  that  which  has  been 
used  in  the  environs  of  Fontaincbleau,  and 
which  necessitates  the  use  of  a  steam  engine — 


a  kind  requiring  men  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  steam-engines.  It  most, 
however,  be  admitted  that  this  machine  is 
very  cumbrous,  and  one  would  like  to  know 
whether,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  the  use  of 
very  heavy  masses,  for  cutting  rocks,  a  means 
could  not  be  discovered  which  would  permit 
of  Its  application  in  the  earthworks  in  the 
limestone  and  granite  strata  which  will  be 
met  with  in  great  numbers  on  the  railways 
authorized  in  18(58. 


ENaiNBBRiNO  Aechitkctukb,  says  Pres- 
ident Haiighton,  in  his  address  before 
the  Mechanical  Engineers,  is  a  subject 
which  the  Society  would  do  well  to  keep 
continually  before  it,  because  it  is  a  line 
in  which  we  can  see  our  way,  and  in 
which  every  one  admits  there  is  room  for 
improvement ;  it  is,  indeed,  humiliating  to 
think  of  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent 
in  England  on  grand  engineering  works, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  appearances,  and 
where  a  modicum  of  sesthetic  skill  would 
have  given  us  so  much  effect  and  beauty. 
It  will  be  said  that  utility  and  not  beauty 
should  be  the  cry  of  the  engineer ;  but  this 
is,  after  all,  only  the  twaddle  of  incompe- 
tency, for  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
given  attention  to  art,  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  arrange  materials  in  effective  and  pleas- 
ing forms,  than  to  pile  them  in  the  shape- 
less masses  that  attract  the  eye.  We  must 
at  once  dismiss  the  assertion  that  beauty  is 
costly .:  it  is  not  meretricious  ornament  that 
is  advocated,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  at  least 
one  of  the  latest  engineering  works. 

What  I  ask  you  to  aspire  after  in  those 
engineering  works  upon  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, is  form,  in  the  8e»th^tic  sense,  in 
place  of  that  deformity  which  is  sown  broad- 
cast around  us,  in  which  the  British  engi- 
neer has  hitherto  glorified  himself,  and  in 
which  he  would  seem  to  wish  to  idealize  and 
deify  sheer  strength,  which  in  his  simpliciiy 
he  sees  to  be  incompatible  with  beauty  of 
outline.  Let  the  engineer  above  all  things 
refuse  to  entertain  the  thought  that  venera- 
tion for  the  beautiful  is  beneath  him  as  a 
man,  or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  his  race  ;  for  during  all  times  those 
racus  which  made  themselves  famous  for 
their  prowess  and  their  majesty,  their  power 
alike  over  matter  and  mind,  were  equally 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  public  works — those  monu- 
ments of  glory  by  which,  history  apart,  we  can 
now  alone  judge  of  their  aristocracy  of  race. 
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HEATING  AKD  VMTIUTION. 

Compiled  from  the  Itte  report  of  Alban  C.  Stimeri, 
Esq.,  on  the  Ventilktion  of  the  UkU  of  the  V.  S. 
Uouee  of  Representatives. 

The  term  ventilation  \rhcn  applied  to  a 
ball  of  this  importance  should  signify  the 
production  and  maintenance  within  doors  of 
pure  air,  properly  tempered  with  heat  and 
moisture,  regardless  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  weather.  A  consideration  of  the  subject 
is  therefore  properly  divisible  into  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1.  The  quantity  of  air  necessary  and  how 
it  should  be   introduced. 

2.  Warming  and  moistening  the  air  in  cold 
weather. 

3.  Cooling  and  drying  the  air  in  hot 
weather. 

The  subject  of  regulating  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air  when  it  is  neither  warm- 
ed nor  cooled,  is  naturally  involved  in  the 
above. 

The  AiB  Supply. — A  cubic  foot  of  air 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  with  the  dew-point 
at  52°  will  absorb  2^  grains  of  vapor.  Each 
person  exhales  15  grains  of  vapor  per  minute, 
and  also  requires  ^  cubic  foot  for  breathing, 
—Gf  cubic  feet  of  air  vitiated  by  each  per- 
son per  minute. 

In  supplying  air  for  the  ventilation  of  such 
a  hall,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  should  be  vertical ;  other- 
wise that  which  has  been  vitiated  by  one 
person  will  be  given  to  another.  If  this 
envelope  of  vitiated  air  be  drawn  upward, 
the  nose  and  mouth  will  be  always  supplied 
with  it,  no  matter  how  pure  the  air  may  be 
one  foot  away  ;  while,  if  it  is  drawn  down- 
ward, those  organs  will  always  be  supplied 
with  pure  air.  The  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man body  rarely  varies  'j."  either  way  from 
98".  If,  therefore,  the  air  is  supplied  at  a 
temperature  of  65°,  it  will  be  32°  cooler 
than  the  body ;  with  the  downward  current 
the  head  will  be  in  this  cool  air,  while  the 
feet  will  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  warm  as  the  blood  within 
them.  And  to  '*  keep  the  head  cool  and  the 
feet  warm  "  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  hygiene  as  well  as  of  comfort.  A  cur- 
rent of  air  coming  up  through  the  floor  will 
always  carry  the  fine  dust  which  the  greatest 
eare  cannot  prevent  accumulating.  With 
downward  ventilation  it  b  only  necessary 
that  the  dust  shall  be  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  inflowing  air  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  to  keep  the  bai\  free  from  dust.     Again : 


with  upward  ventilation,  the  entire  hall  ia 
filled  with  vitiated  air,  the  vitiation  having 
taken  place  near  the  point  of  admission; 
while  with  downward  ventilation  the  vitiation 
takes  place  near  the  point  of  exit,  and  the 
whole  upper  part  is  full  of  pure  air. 

During  the  downward  movement  of  the 
body  of  air  in  a  high  room,  all  eddying  cur- 
rents, induced  by  the  increased  velocity 
through  the  apertures,  become  quiet,  and  the 
whole  moss  descends  with  a  uniformity  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  per- 
sons ventilated  with  upward  currents ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  ventilating  an  apartment 
is  to  avoid  perceptible  draughts.  The  only 
limit  to  the  amount  of  air  that  can  be  ad- 
vantageously supplied,  is  the  avoidance  of 
sensible  currents.  Most  people  can  feel  a 
current  having  a  velocity  of  150  ft.  per 
minute ;  very  few  can  perceive  one  of  90  ft. 
The  maximum  velocity  proposed  in  this  case 
is  50  ft.,  and  the  hall  being  139^  X  93  ft.  in 
])lan,  the  quantity  of  air  required  would  be 
647,900  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  first  method  adopted  by  engineers  and 
architects  to  give  movement  to  air,  for  the 
ventilation  of  mines  and  buildings,  was  to 
heat  an  upflowing  column,  thus  lessening  its 
specific  gravity  and  causing  it  to  rise  with 
corresponding  force.  That  system  is  still 
employed  in  the .  British  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  practically  demonstrated, 
however,  that  one  pound  of  coal  burned  in 
the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler,  which  furnishes 
steam  to  drive  a  fan  blower,  will-  generate  as 
much  force,  and  consequently  is  capable  of 
producing  as  strong  a  current  of  air,  as  38 
pounds  expended  in  heating  a  column  of  air 
to  act  by  its  diminished  gravity.  English 
engineers  commenced  abont  ten  years  ago  to 
apply  fan  blowers  to  the  ventilation  of  mines. 
The  French  had  previously  adopted  this 
practice.  In  addition  to  the  economy  of  this 
method,  the  complete  control  which  the  at- 
tendant is  enabled  to  maintain  over  the 
({uantity  of  air  supplied  at  all  times,  is  found 
to  be  of  great  ad.'antage. 

To  propel  the  air  into  this  hall  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  four  fan  blowers,  having  a 
capacity  of  200,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
each,  in  the  cellar  ;  thence  the  air  passes  up 
through  shafts  to  the  chamber  above  the  ceil- 
ing. Here  would  be  placed  an  additional  ceil- 
ing of  plate  glass  and  iron,  of  double  thickness, 
that  it  might  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
above  this  the  gas  burners.  The  air  would 
thus  be  thoroughly  distributed  o\  er  the  ceil- 
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ing  before  passing  into  the  hall.  Such  open- 
ings through  the  present  ceiling  would  be 
provided,  that  its  present  ornamental  appear- 
ance would  not  be  changed,  and  an  equal 
area  of  opening  would  be  obtained  in  each  of 
the  165  squares  into  which  it  is  divided.  To 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  air  thu.s  ad- 
mitted, in  a  direct  vertical  line  down  to  the 
floor  there  would  be  frequent  openings 
throughout  their  extent,  which  should  com- 
municate to  the  air-chamber  beneath  the 
floor.  The  air  from  this  chamber  would  be 
withdrawn  by  means  of  four  fan-blowers  of 
equal  dimensions  with  those  employed  to 
drive  the  air  in.  From  the  blowers  the 
air  passes  up  through  a  separate  duct,  by 
the  side  of  the  pure  air  duct  already  men- 
tioned, and  goes  off  through  the  roof. — 
All  these  blowers  would  be  driven  by  one 
pair  of  engines  of  750  h.  p.,  through  the 
medium  of  appropriate  gearing,  shafts  and 
belts.  In  every  case  of  gearing  there  would 
be  wooden  teeth  working  into  a  cut  metal  gear, 
which,  may  be  made  to  run  with  perfect 
silence,  and  is  more  durable  than  metal  gear- 
ing. Uy  running  all  the  blowers  from  one 
engine,  a  uniform  relation  of  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  different  localities  is  secured. 

Merely  forcing  fresh  air  in,  would  drive 
the  foul  air  out,  but  this  would  mostly  occur 
through  the  nearest  and  easiest  passages,  so 
that  the  fresh  air  would  not  be  properly  dis- 
tributed. Simply  drawing  air  out  would 
cause  in-currents  from  all  doors  and  windows 
as  well  as  from  the  intended  supply  duct. 
Excess  of  either  induction  or  withdrawing 
forces  would  tend  to  produce  these  respective 
results.  The  only  perfect  distribution  of 
the  air  will  result  from  having  the  filling  and 
exhausting  forces  the  same. 

The  present  place  of  admitting  the  air, 
near  the  ground,  is  very  objectionable.  Even 
admission  by  high  towers  would  not  secure 
air  free  from  dust.  The  plan  here  proposed 
is  to  sink  a  shaft  25  ft.  in  diameter,  some 
200  ft.  west  of  the  building,  in  a  small 
grove.  Over  it  would  be  erected  a  sub- 
stantial screen,  22  feet  in  height,  and  simi- 
lar   in    form    to    the    Capitol    dome.      It 


air  would  have  to  rub  in  passing  in.  This 
forcible  contract  would  transfer  the  dost  from 
the  air  to  the  water.  The  muddy  water 
would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  duct  and 
pass  away  by  the  drain  through  a  trap.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  vertical  opening  a  tunnel 
15  ft.  in  diameter  would  extend  horizontally  to 
the  blowers  in  the  cellar  so  enclosed  as  to  draw 
their  air  wholly  from  this  source.  The  ton- 
nel  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  top  of  it 
passes  16  feet  below  the  lowest  point  of  the 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Warming  tub  Air  in  Cold  Weathkr. 
— There  are  three  methods  in  common  use 
for  warming  air  ;  by  passing  it  over,  1st,  iron 
surfaces  heated  directly  by  fire ;  2d,  iron  pipes 
filled  with  steam ;  and  3d,  iron  pipes  filled 
with  hot  water.  The  first  method  is  con- 
sidered highly  objectionable  in  first  eltss 
buildings.  When  air  is  brought  in  contact 
with  highly  heated  iron  surfaces,  espcciallj 
rusty  surfaces,  an  unpleasant  odor  and  feel- 
ing are  imparted  to  it,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  those  ammouiacal  matters  which  are 
always  found  more  or  less  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  its  extreme  dryness.  Zinc  surfaces 
are  a  great  improvement  over  iron,  in  th'u 
respect,  but  block  tin  is  considered  the  best 
material,  as  it  resists  atmospheric  influences 
better  than  any  other  of  the  useful  metals. 

The   means   hero  recommended  are  pore 
block  tin  tubes  filled  with  hot  water,  each 
tube  being  10  feet  long  by  1^  inches  outside 
diameter  and  secured  into  brass  tube-heads 
m  the  same  manner  as  in  the  surface  con- 
denser of  a  marine  engine.     They  open  at 
each  end  into  steam-tight  chambers ;  into  the 
upper  chamber  steam  from  the  boilers  is  intro- 
duced, and  from  the  lower  one  water  is  drawn 
off  by  appropriate  pipes.     It  will  be  under- 
stood  that  with  this  arrangement  the  ap- 
paratus may  be  a  steam  heater,  or,  if  the  sur- 
face is  enlarged  enough  to  warm  the  air  with 
hot  water,  the  steam  will  be  condensed  in  the 
upper  chambers,  hot  water  filling  the  bottom 
I  of  the  tubes  and  the  lower  chambers.     A 
I  valve  in  the  pipe  through  which  the  water 
flows  away  would  control  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  drawn  off  and  consequently  its 
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enpontion  is  dependent  entirely  upon  how 
k  the  condition  of  the  air  in  regard  to 
Doiitttre  is  removed  from  the  point  of  satura- 
J  tioD.  In  cose  the  evaporation  from  our 
I  Indies  is  too  rapid,  the  sicin  becomes  too  dry, 
lod  this  again  induces  too  rapid  a  flow  of 
lie  Tater  within  the  syatcm  toward  the  aur- 
(we,  making  us  uncomfortable,  and  some- 
times  ill.  Evaporation  is  also  a  cooling  pro- 
cess. This  is  explained  by  the  absorption 
of  llie  latent  heat  which  occurs  upon  the  con- 
Tenion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapor.  On  the 
Mkr  hand,  if  the  evaporation  is  too  sluggish, 
tlie  fiov  of  water  toward  the  surface  is  re- 
tinied  and  we  are  made  uncomfortable  and 
Eonctimes  ill  in  another  way ;  also,  if  the 
»iT  h  of  the  proper  temperature,  we  are  un- 
comfortably warm,  the  general  feeling  being 
described  by  the  term  "  muggy."  It  is 
iiigUy  important,  therefore,  that  the  proper 
noistare  of  the  air  should  be  maintained  in ' 
anj  system  of  ventilation. 

An  aothority  on  this  subject*  says  :    "Air 
tbangcd  in  temperature  by  warming,  without 
acraued  moisture,  produces  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions in  the  head  and  chest,  etc.     The  objec- 
tiso  lies  i^inst  heated  air,  no  matter  how 
heated.    The  only  way  that  hot  air  can  be 
made  bealthfnl  is  by  an  effectual  plan  of 
artificial  evaporation.     Professor  Henry  says 
m  this  subject :     "  The.  heating  af  the  air 
and  preserving  it  at  the  desired  temperature 
is  the  simplest  part  of  the  problem  ;  to  re- 
move the  impure  air  and  to  supply  its  place 
with  fresh  air,  without  giving  rise  to  unplea- 
sant currents  and  unequal  temperature  is  more 
dii&calt ;  to  supply  tne  proper  quantity  of 
moistare  and  to  prevent  its  condensation  is 
attended   with  still  greater  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly when  apartments  containing  a  large 
nomber  of  persons  are  to  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated.    This  part  of  the   general  problem 
is,  in  mj  opinion,  an   essential  element   of 
proper  ventilation,  although  it  has  hitherto 
received  comparatively  but  little  attention  in 
this  country." 

Mr.  Stimers'  plan  for  mobtening  the  air 
is  by  placing  in  the  air  duct,  a  system  of 
aHBDiDes.  10  in  number,  each  20  feet  Ions, 


would  spin  out  of  these  holes  radially  from 
each  pipe,  filling  the  entire  duct  with  a  fine 
shower. 

The  "relative  humidity"  of  the  air  is 
the  perceutum  which  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  is,  of  that  necessary  to  saturate  it 
at  the  same  temperature.  A  relative  humid- 
ity of  65,  with  a  temperature  of  65°,  is  as- 
sumed ;  this  corresponds  with 

i\  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  air. 
A  lension  of  0.4  Id.  uf  mercur.v. 
'  A  depth  of  h\  in.  of  water  on  the  earth. 
A  break  betweou  the  wet  aud  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meters of  bi",  and 
A  dew  point  of  62"». 

The  lowest  degree  of  humidity  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  of  Washington,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Wetherell,  was  1.11  grains  per  cubic 
foot.  Assuming  one  grain  for  the  base  of 
calculation,  there  will  have  to  be  added  8^ 
grains  per  cubic  foot  to  give  it  a  relative 
humidity  of  65  when  at  a  temperature  of 
65°,  and  as  there  are  7,000  troy  grains  in 
one  pound  avoirdupois,  80,000  cubic  feet  of 

.„  .     80,000x31        .(,  , 

air  will  require  — -~  ^.^ — ^=  40  pounds 

of  water  per  minute. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  would 
probably  be  about  40°.  This  would  have 
to  be  warmed  to  65°,  and  be  supplied  with 
the  latent  heat  necessary  to  form  it  into  va- 
por at  that  temperature. 

To  ascertain  how  much  the  air  must  be 
superheated  for  this  purpose — 

Let  f  =  specific  heat  of  air  as  compared 

with  water =  0.2660 

V  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet. . . .  =  80,000 
v>  =  weight  of  air  in  lbs.  per  c.  ft. .  =  0.070 
(  ^  temperature  (Vom  which  water 

is  raised &=  40° 

('  =  temperature  to  which  water  ia 

raised =60° 

I  =  latent    beat  of  steam  at  that 

temperature =  1070° 

W  =  weight  of  water  to  be  absorbed 

in  pounds =40 

X  =  number  of  degrees  the  air  must  he  heated 
above  66',  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  that  tempe- 
rature after  it  has  dissolved  the  moisture. 


Then?l<'+''-^)=x  = 


Tkn  *> 


27° 


>K    (Ka   <kir  TfinRt.  Ka 
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Let  (  =  temperature  of  external  sir. .  =  20° 
C  :=  Toliime  of  air  in  cubic  feet.. .  :=  80,000 
S  =  surface  of  tubes  in  square  feet. 

Then  .0045  C  l^=/li^Tl*)=  8 

and  S  —  44,582  square  feet. 

Each  tube  being  10  feet  long  by  1^  inch 
diameter,  wonld  have  a  snrface  of  2.9  square 
feet.  There  would,  therefore,  be  required 
15,873  tubes.  These  are  divided  into  eight 
several  congeries,  for  convenience  of  con- 
struction, with  1,922  tubes  in  each.  It  is 
proposed  to  arrange  indicators  in  the  engine 
room,  so  that  the  engineer  would  always 
know  the  exact  temperature  and  moisture  in 
the  hall,  and  could  regulate  the  heat  and 
water  accordingly. 

Cooling  and  Drying  the  Aie  in  Hot 
Weather. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cool  the  air  of  this  hall  with  ice.  Some  two 
tons  of  ice  were  melted  in  the  air-duct  dur- 
ing each  day  of  about  five  hours,  say  800 
pounds  per  hour.  The  quantity  of  air  pass- 
ing through  the  duct,  per  minute,  was  24,300 
cubic  feet. 

The  temperature  of  the  ice  was,  say 25° 

That  of  tlie  water  of  condensation  was,  say,  C0° 
Tlie  latent  heat  of  the  ice  is 140° 

To  determine  how  much  the  air  would  be 
cooled  by  melting  the  ice — 

Let  t  =  temperature  of  the  ice =    25° 

('  =:  temperature  of  the  water  of 

condensation =    60° 

I  =  latent  heat  of  ice =  140° 

*  =  speciSc  beat  of  air =  .2b69 

!      t0  =  weight  of  air  per  cubic  foot. .  =  .076 
V  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet.. .  =  24,300 
W  =  weight  of  ice  melted  per  min.,  =  18^ 
X  =  number  of  degrees  the  air  would  be  oooled 

by  the  meltiog  of  the  ice. 

Then  !Oi±lriO  =.=43°. 

tV)V 

As,  however,  the  air  thrown  in  by  the 
blower  was  mixed  up  with  that  which  flowed 
into  the  hall  through  the  open  doors,  the 
temperature  of  the  hall  wa.s  only  reduced 
about  one  degree  by  the  melting  ice. 

Taking  the  maximum  temperature  at  95°, 
and  the  maximum  moisture  in  the  air  at 
nine  grains  per  cubic  foot;  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  75°,  and  the  relative  humid- 
ity to  65,  we  must  abstract  three  grains  of 

.      -  .       V    »    *         80,000X8 

water  from  each  cubic  foot,  or  — ■  ^^ — 

:=  34.3  pounds  from  the  whole  quantity  per 
minute.  At  the  moment  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  this  water,  from  a  vapor  into  a  liquid, 
its  latent  heat  is  given  out  into  the  air;  so  that 
removing  the  vapor  is  a  warming  process. 


The  additional  extent  which  the  air  roust  be 
cooled  to  compensate  for  this  is  expressed 
by  the  formula — 

x=-FA 

Where  W  =  the  weight  of  water  fai  lbs.  a=  84 . 8 
I  =  latent  heat  of  the  vapor..  =  1091° 

«  =  specific  heat  of  air ^  .  2669 

V  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  ft.,  =  80,000 
to  =  weight  of  air  per  cubic  ft.,  =  .075 
s  =  the  number  of  degrees  the  air  will  b« 

wanned  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor. 
With  the  above  values,  x  s  24°. 

The  entire  cooling  effect  mast,  therefore, 
be  equivalent  to  44  .  This  would  require 
24,000  pounds  of  ice  to  be  melted  per  hour, 
or,  say,  60  tons  per  daily  session  of  fiv« 
hours. 

Coal  is  cheaper  than  ice  per  ton,  and  more 
conveniently  stored  and  handled.  One-sixth 
of  the  above  quantity  burned  in  the  furnace 
of  a  steam-boiler  will  produce,  through  the 
medium  of  appropriate  mechanism,  an  equal 
cooling  effect  upon  the  air.  Machines  are 
operated  by  the  steam  engine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  which  produce  cold  by  pump- 
ing off  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  of 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  these  liquids  va- 
porizing rapidly  at  low  temperatures  if  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere 
be  removed ;  but  the  employment  of  suck 
substances  would  be  inadmissible  in  cooling 
the  air  for  ventilation,  as  a  slight  leak  in 
even  one  of  the  many  necessary  tubes  would 
impair  the  purity  of  the  air  to  a  sensible 
and  objectionable  extent. 

Mr.  Stimers,  therefore,  proposes  to  em- 
ploy the  steam  power  to  drive  air-pumps  to 
compress  a  portion  of  the  air,  making  it  hot, 
and  while  under  this  pressure  to  cool  it  down 
to  the  ordinary  temperature  by  passing  it 
through  tubes  surronnded  by  flowing  water, 
(employing  an  apparatus  precisely  like  the 
surface  condenser  of  a  steam  engine,)  and 
then  let  it  expand  into  the  duct.  This  ex- 
pansion would  be  a  cooling  process  exactly 
corresponding  in  extent  to  the  heating  one 
the  air  underwent  when  it  was  compressed, 
and  by  mixing  this  excessively  cold  air  with 
the  warm  air  from  the  blowers,  the  whole 
would  be  brought  to  the  desired  temperature. 

It  is  mechanically  convenient,  in  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind,  to  compress  two  volumes 
of  air  into  one,  in  the  pumps.  To  leam 
how  much  such  an  amount  of  compression 
would  elevate  the  temperature,  a  formula  is 
given  by  Peclet*,  as  follows  : 


•  Train  it  La  ChaUuri  (ohm  IU,  p.  10. 
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Let  8  =  temperature  before  compression  (Centi* 
grade). 
d  =  density  before  compression. 
ff  =  temperature  after  compression. 
<f  ^  density  after  compression. 

(  0.4S 

_1)  —274. 

In  this  case 

0  =  86«>  (=  96°  Fahr.) 
d  =1 

d'  =  2 

and  consequently 

9  =  ISdM"  Cent,  or  283°  Fahr. 

and  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  would 
be  188°  Fahr. 

To  find  how  cold  the  air  will  be  after  its 
expansion,  we  have 

t'  +  274 

(df  \      0.4:2 

Assaming  20  lbs.  presBure  in  the  air  con- 
denser, and  75°  Fahr.  (23.89°  C.)  tempera- 
ture of  the  water:  as  the  heat  was  ab- 
stracted from  the  air  it  would  be  farther 
condensed  ^^  part  with  the  departure  of 
each  additional  degree,  the  pressure  being 
maintained ;  hence  we  would  have 

ff  =  23.89 
d=    1. 

<P  =  liiI±^  =  2.8e, 
14.7 

whence  6  =  —  66. 12°  Cent,  or  —  87°  Fahr. 

Thb  would  be  a  reduction  firom  its  origi- 
aal  temperature  of  182°.  This  being 
slightly  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of 
cooling  force  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  air  furnished,  one-fourth 
of  that  amount,  or  20,000  cubic  feot,  will 
require  to  be  passed  through  the  pumps. 
The  dimensions  of  the  air-pumps  and  en- 
gines will  be  as  follows : 

Number  of  pnmp* 2 

Diameter  of  pistons 65  inches. 

Strolce  of  pistons 6  fl»et. 

Doable  strolces  per  minate 40 

Diameter  of  steam  cylinders 45  inohes. 

Steam  pressure 40  lbs. 

Gross  effective  steam  pressure 29  lbs. 

Horse-power 1,200. 

If  the  cold  air  was  simply  eonveyed  to 
the  air-duct  and  mixed  with  the  warm  air 
.  from  the  blowers,  it  would  be  cooled  down 
below  the  desired  temperature,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  it  is  desirable  to  ab- 
stract would  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  a 
fog  and  carried  along  with  the  air  into  the 
hall,  which  would  thus  be  filled  with  a  cold, 


damp  air,  highly  objectionable.  It  b  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  the  cold  air  intro- 
duced in  a  peculiar  manner,  such  that  not 
only  may  the  moisture  be  abstracted,  but 
that  the  exact  amount  removed  may  be  sub- 
jdct  of  convenient  and  eatiy  regulation  by 
the  engineer  in  the  Miginc-room.  The  char- 
acter of  this  regulation  must  ueoessarily  be 
that  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine  shall 
determine  the  extent  of  the  cooling  force, 
and  that  the  amount  of  this  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  that  which  is  devoted  to  abstracting 
the  moisture,  shall  be  subject  to  a  regulat- 
ing lever,  or  hand-wheel ;  so  that  if  the  en- 
gineer moves  this  in  one  direction,  the  air 
will  be  made  cooler  and  more  moist,  and  if 
in  the  other,  it  is  made  warmer  and  dryer, 
the  cooling  engine  continuing  to  run  at  the 
same  rate. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  proposed  to  erect, 
in  each  of  the  two  cooling  and  drying  cham- 
bers of  the  air  ducts,  a  congeries  of  tubes 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  for 
warming  the  air  in  cold  weather,  only  there 
would  be  an  additional  chamber,  or  chest, 
at  mid-height ;  in  fact,  two  systems  of  tubes, 
one  above  the  other;  in  other  words,  it 
would  be  two  stories  high.  In  the  two  up- 
per chambers  there  would  be  openings  in 
the  bottom  in  all  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  of  tubes ;  these  openings  controlled  by 
valves,  and  the  valves  appropriately  con- 
nected with  hand-levers  in  the  engine  room; 
there  being  one  for  a  system  of  valves  which 
would  control  the  openings  in  every  third 
space  between  the  rows,  and  one  for  those  in 
the  remaining  spaces.  The  aggregate  area 
of  the  openings  in  the  lesser  system  should 
equal  the  area  of  the  pipe  which  brings  the 
compressed  air  from  the  cooling  engine ; 
those  in  the  other  spaces,  being  of  the  same 
dimensions,  would  have  in  the  aggregate 
twice  this  area.  Then  the  compressed  air 
should  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  from  the  oool» 
ing  engine  to  the  lowest  chamber,  thence  it 
would  flow  upward  through  the  tubes  into 
the  upper  chambers,  thon  downward  through 
the  openings  into  the  spaces  between  the 
tubes.  The  operation  of  thb  arrangement 
would  be  as  follows : 

Let  ns  imagine  a  condition  of  the  exter- 
nal air  such  as  has  been  assumed  for  a  max- 
imum performance  of  the  cooling  engine. 
In  this  case  let  the  openings  in  two-thirds 
the  spaoes  between  the  tubes  be  closed,  and 
those  in  the  remaining  spaoes  be  wide  open; 
the  area  of  the  whole  being  such  that  it 
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would  reqaire  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  drive  all  the  air  supplied  by 
the  pumps  through  them.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  pressure  throughout,  from 
the  pumps  to  the  exit,  will  be  20  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature will  be  maintained  at  75°  while 
the  air  passes  through  the  tubes.  As  the 
compressed  air  pours  down  between  th^  two 
rows  of  tubes,  and  expands  to  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  its  temperature  will 
fall  so  suddenly  that  the  moisture  within  it 
will  be  condensed,  and  part  of  it  frozen  into 
minute  hail.  The  main  portion  of  the  air 
from  the  blowers  will  pass  through  the  re- 
maining spaces  between  the  tubes,  and  as 
they  are  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart  in 
the  rows,  they  form,  in  effect,  walls  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  warm  and  the  cold  air 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  air  from  the 
blowers  will,  however,  pass  into  the  cooled 
spaces  to  carry  forward  the  hail  storm 
raging  there,  and  as  the  hail  and  condensed 
moisture  are  carried  along  the  narrow  spaces 
they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  tubes  and  be  deposited  upon  them. 
The  temperature  of  these  will  be  too  low  to 
vaporize  the  moisture,  but  warm  enough  to 
melt  the  hail,  and  the  water  will  run  down 
them,  as  it  does  along  the  sides  of  an  ice- 
water  pitcher,  to  the  bottom  tube-sheet, 
whence  it  will  pass  off  in  proper  drains  pre- 
pared for  it. 

If  the  warm  air  issued  from  the  dryer 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  cold,  exactly 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount  would  be  ex- 
cessively cooled,  and  nearly  all  its  moisture 
extracted ;  but  the  great  velocity  with  which 
the  compressed  air  will  pour  into  the  spaces 
between  the  tubes,  having  only  to  bo 
changed  in  its  direction  by  the  horizontal 
current  from  the  blowers,  will'flow  out  with 
considerably  greater  velocity  than  the  warm 
air  from  the  remaining  *  spaces ;  so  that 
something  more  than  one-third  of  the  moist- 
ure contained  in  the  whole  amount  of  air 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  tubes  and  carried 
away.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  ex- 
actly one-third  is  the  amount  it  is  desired  to 
extract.  The  necessary  reduction  will  be 
made  by  slightly  opening  the  valves  in  the 
remaining  spaees;  the  immediate  effect  of 


tent  to  which  the  temperature  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  cold  spaces,  and,  consequeDtly, 
the  amount  of  moisture  will  be  condensed 
and  extracted. 

To  enable  the  engineer  in  charge  to  con- 
trol the  condition  of  the  air  delivered  to  the 
hall,  it  is  proposed  to  place  pipes  abont 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  properly  in- 
cased with  a  non-conductor,  from  the  inlet 
duct,  from  the  tempering  ducts  just  beyond 
the  moisteners,  and  from  the  hall ;  leading 
them  through  a  convenient  place  in  the  en- 
gine room,  for  observation,  to  the  suction 
openings  in  the  blowers,  which  would  catt.se 
a  rapid  flow  of  air  through  them,  having  the 
exact  condition  existing  at  the  other  ends  of 
the  pipes.  Into  each  of  these  pipes,  as  thej 
pass  through  the  engine  room,  the  wet  and 
dry  bulbs  of  a  hygroscope  would  be  inserted, 
which  should  plainly  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  pass- 
ing through  the  pipes. 

The  method  here  recommended  for  dryinj; 
the  air  when  it  is  too  moist,  or  when  it  is 
made  so  by  reducing  its  temperature,  is 
simply  the  adoption  upon  a  small  but  suffi- 
cient scale  of  that  employed  by  nature  in 
effecting  similar  changes  of  weather. 

Cost. — The  actual  cost  of  the  complete 
apparatus  described,  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Stimers  at  $688,653.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  items  : 

Eight  blowers  and  shafting  for  200,000  c. 
ft.  per  min.  each $11,191 

Pair  of  engines  750  H.  P.,  with  wood  gear 
fly-wheel,  erected  complete 46,102 

Four  boilers,  with  13,744  sq.  ft.  surface, 
and  of  1,370  K.  P 68,416 

Heating  apparatus,  with  44,682  sq.  ft. 
block  tin  tube  surface,  with  steam  and 
water  pipes  and  valves 123,018 

Pair  of  condensing  engines  of  1,320  H. 
P.,  with  45  in.  steam  cylinders,  and  65 
in.  air  cylinders,  6  ft.  stroke  and  a 
cooler  with  9,000  sq.  f..  brass  tube  sur- 
face, erected  complete 94,552 

Drying  apparatus,  with  5,670  sq.  ft.  block, 
tin  tube  surface,  with  valves,  complete,     80,764 

STEAU  Farming  Poweb. — It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  since  a  portable  engine 
for  farm  use  was  a  curiosity,  nor  is  it  so  very 
long  since  such  a  thing  was  unheard  of.  Now, 
we  find  a  single  establishment  capable  of 
turning  out  a  thousand  yearly,  of  a  desien 
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FASTENING  Cast  Steel  Dsivinq 
Ttees.  —  The  following  rules,  for 
shrinking  on  cast  steel  tyres,  were  issued 
by  W.  A.  Kobinson,  Mechanical  Saperin- 
tendent  of  the  Great  Western  (Canada) 
Railway : 

Ist.  Both  tyre  and  wheel  must  be  per- 
fectly cylindrical. 

2d.  These  tyres  are  to  have  allowed,  in 
their  cold  state,  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to 
their  respective  diameters : 
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19 

3d.  Wood  only  is  to  be  used  to  heat  the 
tyres,  and  temperature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  a  dark  red  glow  in  the  shade,  and 
all  parts  must  be  heated  equally  to  insure 
miform  hardness  and  roundness.  To  facili- 
itate  the  operation,  each  foreman  is  provided 
with  a  set  of  steel  gauges  corresponding  to 
the  above  figures.-jlmencaa  Railway  Times. 


STEEL  Rails,  Ttbes  and  Fire  Boxes. 
— The  last  report  of  Mr.  Sayre,  Superin- 
tendent and  Engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad,  treats  these  subjects  as 
follows :  "  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion  of  the  value  of  steel  rails  as 
compared  with  iron ;  another  year's  wear 
has  made  no  perceptible  impression  upon  the 
200  tons,  the  first  of  which  was  laid  in  May, 
1864,  none  of  which  havo  broken  or  given 
out  since  last  roport.  These  rails  have  had 
a  severe  test,  being  in  those  places  in  the 
track  where  they  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
wear,  and  being  laid  with  a  chair  which  is 
much  inferior  to  the  most  approved  joint 
■ow  in  use.     •     •    •     There  is  no  longer 


any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of 
steel  over  iron  in  economy,  as  in  every  other 
respect."  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
large  additional  quantity  of  steel  rails  and 
a  ^w  steel  headed  raib  have  been  con- 
tracted for. 

As  to  steel  tyres,  the  report  say:  "The 
experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed 
our  favorable  opinion  of  steel  tyres.  There 
were  on  the  road  at  date  of  last  report  57 
locomotives  furnished  with  steel  tyres. "  This 
number  has  now  been  increased  by  19  en- 
gines. "  Although  in  one  or  two  instances 
they  have  not  done  as  well  as  we  could  wish, 
yet  none  of  those  of  reliable  manufacturers 
have  failed,  and  the  result  in  eeneral  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  '•  The  steel  tyres  of  engine 
No.  25  put  on  December,  1863,  have  made 
106,185  miles  and  are  good  still. 

There  were  steel  fire  boxes  on  14  en- 
gines at  the  date  of  former  report.  "  All 
have  given  good  satisfaction  during  the 
year  except  those  of  eiigines  50  and  51, 
which  were  not  of  good  quality  and  have 
given  us  continual  trouble.  Wc  now 
have  in  use  29  fire  boxes  of  steel.  The  first 
one,  put  in  January,  1862,  is  still  good. 
All  the  engines  contracted  for,  or  which 
we  build  ourselves,  are  furnished  with  steel 
fire  boxes  and  tyres." 


The  Darien  Ship  Caital. — By  Mr. 
1  Cuxhing's  mission,  all  political  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  this  great  work  are 
removed  ;  it  is  understood  that  American 
engineers  have  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Granada,  both  the  right  of  sur- 
vey and  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus. 
A  company  including  Peter  Cooper,  Mar- 
shall 0.  Roberts,  Wni.  H.  Vandcrbilt  and 
other  equally  well  known  capitalists,  was 
chartered  by  the  New  York  Legislature  last 
winter,  and  have  since  beoome  fully  organ- 
ized as  a  joint  stock  company  to  undertake 
the  work. 

Many  routes  have  been  surveyed,  but  that 
from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  Caledonia 
Bay,  and  the  one  from  Bayone  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  San  Bias  have  appeared  most  feasi- 
ble. The  latter  route  has  deep  and  spacious 
harbors  and  would  require  but  30  miles  of 
canal.  The  tunnel  through  the  Cordilleras 
would  bo  seven  miles  long,  100  ft.  wide  and 
115  ft.  high  to  allow  steamers  to  pass,  and 
even  a  first-class  man-of-war,  with  her  top- 
mast and  top-gallantmast  struck  and  her 
yards  braced. 
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THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL 

The  contract  for  this  work,  between  the 
Messrs.  Shanly  and  the  State,  made  Dec.  24, 
18(i8,  is  published  in  full  in  the  "  American 
Railway  Times"  of  Jan.  30,  1869.  The 
tunnel,  central  shaft  and  one  track  are  to  be 
completed  by  March  1,  1874;  the  price  to  be 
paid  is  84,594,268.  A  delay  in  the  rate  of 
progress  through  the  most  difficult  part  is 
provided  for,  but  the  final  delay  must  not  ex- 
ceed six  months,  and  if  the  State  decides 
that  the  contractors  are  not  making  the 
necessary  average  progress,  it  may  give  theui 
three  months'  notice  to  quit  the  work.  No 
payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  contractors 
until  they  have  earned  $500,0U0 ;  but  20  per 
cent,  of  the  monthly  amounts  of  pay  earned  is 
to  be  reserved  for  final  payment  on  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  work;  and,  for  80  per 
cent,  of  each  monthly  amount,  certificates  in 
the  sum  of  $200,000  each,  bearing  five  per  cent 
interest  are  to  be  issued,  -and  to  be  paid  in 
the  order  of  their  issue  as  often  as  it  shall  ] 
appear  that  the  contractors  have  earned  so 
much  that  after  reserving  the  20  per  cent., 
the  State  will  still  retain  in  all,  $500,000. 
The  intention  is  that  the  State  shall  make  no 
payment  which  will  at  any  time  reduce  its 
security  from  the  reserved  fund  of  20  per 
cent,  below  the  said  half  million  dollars. 

The  size  of  the  tunnel,  in  rock,  is  24  feet 
clear  width  and  20  feet  height ;  where  arch- 
ing is  required,  26  feet  wide  and  21^  feet 
high.  The  central  drain  is  2  feet  square. 
At  the  east  end,  the  work  done  is  2,500 
feet  of  tunnel,  part  of  which  b  full  size,  and 
2,782  feet  of  heading ;  the  work  to  be 
done  is  tunnel  enlargement  4,500  yards, 
heading  enlargement  28,000  yards,  tunnel 
extension  5,300  feet  long=85,100  yards, 
trench  and  pipes  5,600  feet  long,  and  the  rail- 
road track.  At  the  central  Mectiim  the  work 
done  is  sinking  583  feet  of  elliptioal  shaft  27 
by  15  feet;  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  make 
a  fire-proof  floor  with  self-closing  iron 
hatches,  to  sink  the  shaft  to  a  depth  of  1.030 
feet  (floor  of  tunnel)  to  set  up  two  ten-inch 
iron  pipes  for  power  and  ventilation,  and  to 
excavate  the  tunnel  east  and  west  to  meet 
the  end  workings,  with  drain  and  track.  The 
work  done  at  the  west  end  is  a  shaft  318 
feet  deep,  8  by  14  feet,  and  headings  from 
it  1,609  feet  east  and  westward  to  the 
west  end,  a  pumping  shaft  277  feet  deep, 
and  an  auxiliary  shaft  215  feet  deep.  The 
work  to  be  done  is  enlarging  the  headings 
(52,800  yards),  extending  the  tunnel  east  to 


meet  central  working,  archine  part  of  the  tun- 
nel with  brick  (4^  million  bricks  to  be  used), 
and  the  end  with  stone,  having  a  suitabU 
facade,  and  biyin^  drain  and  track  as  above. 
The  State  gives  the  contractors  the  use  of 
all  plant,  tools,  &c.,  on  hand. 

As  a  more  rapid  progress  of  the  work  is 
required  than  drilling  by  hand  labor  would 
accomplish,  upon  eacn  of  the  advance  head- 
ings, between  the  east  portal  and  west  shaft, 
the  contractors  will  be  required  to  us« 
pneumatic  drills,  working  continuously  not 
less  then  eight  drills  to  a  heading  of  eight 
feet  height,  with  not  less  than  50  lb.  air 
pressure,  but  with  the  liberty  to  employ  tha 
form  of  machine  now  in  use  in  the  tunnel,  or 
any  other  drill  of  equal  efflciency  which  they 
may  prefer  and  provide  at  their  own  expense. 

The  prices  for  the  work,  fixed  to  determine 
the  monthly  amounts  earned,  are  as  follows : 

Tanneloolargement,  per  yiird $16  M 

UeadifiK  etilargement  east  end,  p«r  yard..  9  00 

Heading  enlargement  west  end,  per  yard..  9  7S 

Fnll  siio  tunnel  extension  east  end,  pr  yard  11  00 
Full  sise  tunnel  eztenaion  central  teotion, 

peryard 14  CO 

Full  stiotnnnel  extension  welt  end,  pryard  12  00 
Central  drain   with   air  and  water  pipe! 

complete,  per  lineal  foot    13  00 

Sinlting  shiift  (27X16  ft  ),  per  foot  in  depth  395  00 

Pipes  (10  in.)  set  in  shaft  depth 6  00 

Arching  with  brick  (at  $tf  per  M.)  per  H . .  22  00 
Excavating  and  constructing  60  linear  ft. 

of  stone  ar«h  and  ailinc 23,000  00 

The  extreme  length  of  the  tunnel  will  b« 
about  4|  miles,  of  which  some  tKree  miles 
are  yet  to  be  excavated.  \ 


THE  Pitch  Lakk  of  Trinidad  ever  and 
anon  claims  the  attention  of  the  publio. 
At  one  time  it  is  introduced  as  the  souros 
from  which  all  the  varieties  of  mineral  oil, 
paraffiue  and  asphaltum  can  be  obtained. 
At  another  period  it  is  to  be  employed  to  giva 
greater  illuminating  power  to  our  coal-gas, 
and  some  experiments  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
Cochrane,  made  at  Woolwich,  were  highly 
favorable.  Now  we  have  the  pitch  of  Trin- 
dad  coming  before  us  as  an  ingredient  in 
artificial  fuel  f  >r  steamers.  The  bitumen  is 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  charcoal :  it 
is  ground,  and  then  made  into  bricks.  Ex- 
periments made  on  board  H.M.S.  "  Qannct," 
appeared  to  show  that  it  possessed  manj 
valuable  properties,  but  the  amount  of  ash, 
arising  from  the  earthy  matter  mixed  with 
the  petroleum,  was  somewhat  objectionable. 
This  can,  however,  in  all  probability,  b« 
obviated  by  greater  attention  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. — (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science. 
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MINING. 

PUSEBVATION    OF     HEALTH    AND   LIFE— 

HINING  MACHINERY. 

Fnm  the  "  Quartorly  Joornal  of  Science." 

Tie  shortness  of  the  average  duration  of 

« miner's  life  has  often  been  the  subject  of 

the  most  serious  consideration.     The  Royal 

Comniission,  of  which  Lord   Kinnaird  was 

ite  chairman,  made  this  portion  of  their  in- 

Sniry  a  raost  searching  one.  It  is  clear,  from 
ke  eiidence  given  by  medical  men  and 
Mbers,  that  the  metalliferous  miner  suffers 
m  heilth  from  climbing  on  the  perpendicular 
Wders  from  great  depths,  from  working  in 
>irdeSeient  in  oxygen,  and  from  the  severe 
l»lKir  of  boring  holes  for  blasting  in  confined 
lewis.  The  constrained  position  of  the  man 
in  "beating  the  borer,"  and  the  muscular 
effort  necessary  to  deliver  the  heavy  blow, 
«ct  injuriously  upon  the  heart  and  lungs 
The  miner  has  been  relieved  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  effecU  of  climbing,  by  the 
iiittodnction  of  the  "man-engiue"  (a  mova- 
Me  fod  with  platforms  fixed  upon  it,  by 
»bich  the  miner  is  gradually  lifted — without 
&tigne  to  himself-^from  any  depth  to  the 
•w&ee).  The  ventilation  of  the  mines  gen- 
eiaUy  has  been  improved,  but  it  is  only 
»itnin  the  present  year  that  any  actual  ex- 
periment has  been  made  in  the  mines  on  the 
use  of  machines  for  boring  holes,  worked  by 
Mmpressed  air  or  steam.  We  have  been 
nvored,  upon  application,  with  the  following 
report.  We  are  glad  to  place  this  on 
"Wjrd,  as  the  commencement  of  an  applica- 
tiim  of  machinery  to  a  raost  important  pur- 
P^.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short 
tune  boring-;nachines  will  be  generally 
Mopted  in  our  metal  mines. 

DiErmg'*  rock-boring  engine  has  been  worked 
«  the  185  fathom  level  in  Tincroft  Mine,  con- 
'^y  ""•>  another,  from  the  6th  of  January  up 
J°  I  R"*"*"'  *'■"•.  »n<l  has  driven  sixteen  fathoms 
™  »inJ  Tin  Capel,  which  Captain  league  con- 
«CT»  would  cost  20/.  per  fathom  if  driven  by 
"od-.abor.  During  the  greater  part  of  tlils  thuc, 
ncon^quence  of  the  air-pnmpa  getting  coni.tantly 
n»  /  k^""    '  *''*  '*»«h'ne  was  only  worked  by 


£  $.  d. 

Oil,  waste,  and  candles 8  9  0 

Hun-cotton  for  blasting 4  10  0 

Kuse 0  7  6 

Sundries 0  8  0 

Coals 6  0  0 

Kupairt 2  0  0 

£68  14    6 

"In  the  above  estimate  the  sum  or21{.  6*.  is 
for  expenses  at  the  surface,  which  would  Iw  but 
slightly  iiicn-ased  if  three  ends  were  driven  instead 
ofoue-'— say  about  2/.  1&>.  This  would  reduce  the 
averaco  cost  per  fathom  18/.  9<.  lOd.,  instead  of 
17/.  18«  24.  During  these  last  three  months  one 
corps  has  been  worked  by  one  man  and  a  boy, 
and  the  result  has  shown  that  they  will  drive  as 
much  ground  with  the  machine  as  two  men  could 
do  in  the  same  time.    (Signed)  F.  B.  Dotaiiio." 

We  find,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Com* 
ish  mines,  that  the  pateiitee  is  offering  to 
contract  for  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels 
upon  such  terms  as  will,  without  doubt,  in- 
duce  many  mine  adventurers  at  once  to  close 
engagements  with  him. 

General  Haupt's  machine  for  boring  is 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  lead  mines 
of  Swaledale,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  Mr.  Lowe's 
machine  is  in  use  in  several  large  railway 
cuttings  and  tunnels. 

Our  miners  must  (in  consequence  of  im- 
proved mining  abroad)  direct  their  attention 
towards  the  application  of  machinery,  so  as 
to  economize  in  every  direction — not  merely 
in  the  subterranean  mining,  but  in  all  the 
surface  operations.  Necessity — the  mother 
of  invention — has  already  done  much  in  this 
way  ;  but  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the  modes  of 
working  our  mines,  and  in  the  methods  of 
dressing  the  ores  for  the  market. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may 
name— as  we  do  with  satisfaction — the  in- 
creased desire  on  the  part  of  the  Cornish 
miners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  to  them  by  the  Science 
Classes  of  the  "  Miners'  Assotlation  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire."  We  learn  that 
four  classes  are  now  in  operation  in  the  min- 
ing districts  around  Helston,  in  which  sixty 
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ment  of  miniDg  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
miners. 

The  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  some  of  the 
coal  mines  of  France  has  natarallj  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject- of  ventilation.  M. 
Galy-Cazalat,  who  has  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Acad^mie  dcs  Sciences,  proposes 
the  construction  of  vertical  air-pits,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  to  draw  off  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed, 
and  thus  prevent  its  mixing  with  the  ^ir  of 
the  mine.  These  "  cheminies  d' aspiration  " 
as  he  calls  them,  will  scarcely  require  very 
special  description,  the  whole  plan  really  re- 
solving itself  into  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  shafts,  by  which  the  air  in  every  part 
of  the  mine  may  be  rapidly  changed.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  great  advantages 
would  arise  from  such  a  system  :  but  in  the 
large  and  deep  collieries  of  this  country 
there  are  many  serious  difficulties  standing 
in  the  way  of  its  introduction. 

M.  Delaurier.  has  brought  before  the 
Acailemy  of  Sciences  a  plan  for  destroying 
fire-damp  in  coal-mines.  He  proposes  to 
place  copper  conductors  of  considerable 
thickness  in  the  galleries ;  these  are  to  be 
broken  at  intervals,  and  united  by  means  of 
very  ih'n  gold  wire,  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  sulphur.  By  passing  a  strong  current 
of  electricity  through  those  conductors,  the 
sulphur  is  ignited,  and  if  any  fire-damp  be 
present  it  will  be  fired.  This  idea  is  by  no 
means  new.  The  Academy  is  said  to  have 
spoken  approvingly  of  the  proposed  plan; 
but  all  coincided  in  the  opinion  that  refi;ular 
and  powerful  means  of  ventilation  could  in 
no  case  be  dispensed  with.  The  combustion 
of  iho  fire-damp  would  produce  choke  damp, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove. 
This  plan,  like  many  others  which  are  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward,  evidently 
originated  with  one  who  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which 
fire-damp  is  formed  in  a  colliery. 


C"  ALCULATiNO  Are.\s. — Mr.  J.  L.  Had- 
don.  Chief  Engineer  to  The  Syrian  G-ov- 
ernment,  communicates  to  "  the  Engineer." 


thicker  the  paper  for  my  purpose  the  better. 

Example. — Required  to  find  the  area  of 
any  map. 

The  paper  on  which  the  map  is  drawn  is 
first  to  be  accurately  squared,  the  area  there- 
of computed  in  inches,  and  its  weight  ac- 
curately ascertained.  Next  proceed  to  cut 
out  carefully  all  that  portion,  the  area  of 
which  is  required,  and  weigh  that  also.  Then 
as  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  to  weight  of  tbe 
portion  cut  out,  so  are  their  respective  areas. 

Suppose  the  scale  of  map  to  20  miles  — 
lin. ,  size  of  map,  20in.  X  lOin.  :=  200 
square  inches ;  weight  of  map,  say,  2,00U 
grains.  Then  if  weight  of  piece  cut  out  is 
1,50U  grains,  the  area  of  it  will  be  150 
square  inches  or  3,0U0  square  miles. 

In  cai^es  where  the  plan  or  map  is  valua- 
ble and  it  is  not  advisable  to  destroy  it,  a  trac- 
ing of  the  part  required  has  to  be  made,  and 
the  same  process  gone  through  for  finding 
its  area. 

For  iron  sections,  earthwork  oalculatione, 
agricultural  surveys,  etc.,  it  will  be  found 
most  useful. 


The  Sicilian  Sulphur  Mines  have  been 
1  long  known.  More  than  600  mines hitve 
been  at  work,  and  at  least  200  worked  out 
and  abandoned.  The  raining  is  of  the  most 
primitive  character,  the  use  of  machinery 
being  extremely  limited.  Not  less  than 
22,000  people  are  occupied  in  working  those 
mines,  and  the  result  is  the  production  of 
sulphur  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  17,- 
600,000  francs  per  annum.  The  sulphur 
ores  of  Spain  are  now  largely  imported  into 
England,  and  during  the  past  year,  not  less 
than  500  tons  of  copper  have  h^en  separated 
from  sulphur-ash,  after  the  sulphur  has  been 
expelled  by  burning,  although  the  pyrites 
does  not  contain  more  than  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  that  metal. 


AaRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MrSEUM.— 
Under  the  title  of  a  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion of  Inventions  and  Improvements,  a  new 
section  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  of 
Agriculture  in  Russia,  the  object  which  is  to 
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THE  PIG  ffiON  MAKUFACTURE. 

The  great  primary  want  of  the  mannfac- 
turer  of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  is  better 
qualities  of  pig  iron,  such  as  can  be  produced 
from  blast  furnaces  of  the  most  approved  con- 
structiou.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  set  down  that 
all  the  inferior  ore  and  fuels  may  be  worked 
to  produce  comparatively  good  results, 
when  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  details 
of  construction  of  the  furnaces,  and  prepar- 
ing the  materials  for  use,  combined  with 
skillful  attention  to  the  details  of  the  manu- 
facture. Every  one  familiar  with  this 
branch  of  science,  is  aware  that  the  impu- 
rities contained  in  the  materials  are  to  some 
extent  absorbed  in  the  metal  in  the  smelt- 
ing operation,  and  that  in  nninerolis  in- 
stances the  fuel  is  very  impure  and  imparts  its 
deleterious  properties  to  the  pig  metal. 
Hence  it  must  be  obvious  that  any  means 
that  will  promote  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel 
will  obviate  this  difficulty  to  the  extent  of 
the  saving  of  the  fuel.  The  improvement 
of  pig  iron  is  to  be  obtained  by  increased 
size  and  height  of  the  furnace  and  by  the 
vine  of  a  highly  heated,  uniform  temperature 
of  blast.  A  combination  of  these  improve- 
ments are  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults, for  it  has  been  found  that  with  the 
same  temperature  of  blast,  in  furnaces  of 
fifteen  feet  bosh,  given  materials  will  pro- 
duce inferior  qualities  of  metal,  while  by 
using  larger  furnaces  they  produce  improved 
grades  of  iron  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost 
of  production.  To  illustrate  this  we  give  the 
working  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  Cleveland 
district  in  England,  using  lean  ores  contain- 
ing large  percentages  of  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, and  as  a  rule  with  very  inferior  fuel. 
About  six  years  ago  the  size  of  furnaces  in 
this  district  varied  from  14  feet  to  18  feet 
boshes  and  about  50  feet  high ;  the  iron  was 
unfit  for  any  purpose  where  good  quality 
was  desired.  Since  the  high,  large  furnaces 
have  been  adopted,  with  blast  heated  to 
1,000"  to  1,200°,  the  quality  has  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pig  is  now  used 
for  almost  every  purpose  except  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  The  most  noted  and  suc- 
cessful examples  of  the  large  improved  fur- 
naces, are  those  of  the  Norton  Iron  Co.  at 
Norton,  England,  and  the  Ferry  Hill  fur- 
naces ;  they  are  respectively  25  feet  boshes 
and  85  feet  high,  and  27  feet  boshes  and  102 
feet  high.  These  furnaces  make  the  ton  of 
best  foundry  iron  with  17  to  19  cwts.  of 
eoke.     The  Norton  furnaces,  owing  to  more 


skillful  engineering  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction, produce  more  iron  per  week  than 
the  Ferry  Hill  furnaces,  although  considera- 
bly smaller.  A  large  portion  of  the  excel- 
lent results  of  these  furnaces  is  attributed 
to  the  use  of  superior  heating  stoves  for 
heating  the  blast,  known  as  Player's  patent. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  these  excellent 
stoves  at  each  of  the  above  works.  The  blast 
is  generally  heated  to  about  1,200°,  which  is 
maintained  with  great  regularity.  The  Nor- 
ton furnaces  were  designed  and  built  by 
John  Player,  an  engineer  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, now  residing  in  New  York.  ,The 
production  of  one  of  these  famaces  is  nearly 
600  tons  per  week.  The  ores  average  42 
per  cent. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  improved 
furnaces,  as  compared  with  the  old  style  now 
obsolete  in  Cleveland,  is  so  great  that  up- 
wards of  50  furnaces  in  good  repair,  are 
abandoned  and  will  never  be  blown  in  again. 
Six  years  ago  many  furnaces  "  blew  out," 
when  pig  iron  reached  65s.  per  ton  with  labor 
and  material  cheaper  than  they  now  are ; 
since  then  the  large  furnaces  have  been  put 
at  work  and  can  sell  pig  iron  at  a  profit  at 
40s.  per  ton.  At  many  works  in  the  United 
States,  by  remodeling  and  adding  the  Player 
stoves,  results  are  now  obtained  that  approxi- 
mate nearly  to  •  those  given  in  the  large 
English  furnaces  ;  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  superiority  of  the  ores  and  fuel  used  here, 
more  especially  our  admirable  anthracite, 
than  which  there  is  no  better  fuel  for  the 
manufacture  of  pie  iron,  excepting  of  course 
charcoal,  which  is  gradually  becoming 
scarcer  every  year  and  is  left  .out  generally 
in  calculations  for  a  large  continued  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  many  instanced 
among  our  American  furnaces  (to  which 
we  shall  refer  in  detail  on  another  occa- 
sion) of  larger  production  and  improved 
quality,  due  to  the  improved  hot  blast 
stove;  the  reduction  of  fuel  in  some  in- 
stances is  said  to  be  50  per  cent  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  furnace  and  with  the  highest  grade  of 
iron  where  only  ordinary  iron  was  previously 
made. 

The  advantages  of  large  furnaces  (when 
suited  to  the  materials)  over  smaller  ones 
is  so  great  that  pig  iron  makers  should  no 
longer  hazard  the  building  of  small  furnaces ; 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
two  years  will  clear  the  cost  of  the  large 
furnace.  From  the  results  abroad,  and  the 
better  practice  just  beginning  here,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  iniproTements  actually  exist, 
which,  when  fully  applied  to  this  industry  in 
America,  will  revolutionize,  not  only  the  man- 
ufacture of  pig  iron,  but  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  and  good  malleable  iron  and  steel. 

FLYING  MACHINES. 

PBINCIPLES — EXPERIMENTS THE  LIGHT- 
EST STEAM  ENGINE. 

Condenaed  from  a  p*per  in  the  "  Popnlftr  Seienoe  R«- 
Tiew,"  b;  Fred.  Vv.  Brearey,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  ASronantioal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

In  its  normal  state,  the  air  is  inapplicable 
as  a  power,  but  it  is  capable  of  becoming  an 
overwhelming  power,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  causes,  as  in  the  whirlwind  and 
tornado  or  by  rushing  forcibly  through  it,  aii 
would  bo  exemplified  were  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  rotated  rapidly  against  it.  Thus 
the  bird  may  create  for  itself  in  a  calm,  by 
the  agitation  of  its  wing-surface,  the  power 
which  supports  and  prolongs  its  flight  in  a 
horizontal  or  ascending  line  ;  but  is  auto  capa- 
ble, in  the  calm  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  by 
the  mere  momentum  of  its  own  weight, 
of  gliding  for  an  immense  distance  upon 
»n  unyielding  plane,  thus  converting  the 
inert  air  into  a  fulcrum  or  support.  In 
such  a  case,  two  only  of  the  three  requisites 
for  successful  flight  are  brought  into  action, 
viz,  surface  and  weight,  the  third,  fprce,  being 
held  in  reserve  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  dispute,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  so  manipulating  and  inclin- 
ing the  surface  of  a  descending  body,  as 
to  prolong  the  gliding  motion,  and  convert 
it  into  one  obedient  in  some  degree  to  the 
will  of  the  operator.  When  the  two  antag- 
onistic forces,  gravity  and  atmospheric  re- 
sistance, are  brought  into  operation,  the 
result  is  a  course,  arrested  and  divert- 
ed in  some  direction,  either  by  what  we 
call  accident,  or  design.  Hitherto,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  parachute,  accidental  circum- 
stances have  alone  determined  the  deviation. 
It  has  been  the  great  desire  of  man  for  ages 
to  supply,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  the 
aid  of  apparatus,  or  by  self-acting  machinery, 
the  third  requirement  for  flight,  viz,  force, 
which  may  enable  him  to  impel  a  plane  sur- 
face at  the  proper  angle  of  inclination  against 
the  air,  and  thus  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
gravity. 

Necessarily,  the  relative  proportion  of 
sustaining  surface  to  weight,  and  of  power 
to  uphold  and  propel  that  weight,  have  oc- 
cupied much  attention.  Considerable  mis- 
conception has  existed  upon  these  two  points. 


and  to  this  is  mainly  due  the  tardy  progress 
of  the  science  of  aeronautics.  In  England, 
the  subject  has  really  never  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  except  under  the 
form  of  aerostation,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its 
discovery.  There  have  ever  been  persistent 
believers  and  experimenters,  and  in  the  in- 
fluential association  which  has  been  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Aeronautical  hociety 
of  Great  Britain,  embracing  amongst  its  sup- 
porters some  of  the  first  scentific  men  of  the 
day,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  President, 
the  subject  of  aeronautics  has  been  elevated 
into  a  science. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  De  Lucy  of  Paris,  there 
is  detailed  the  result  of  actual  experiments 
made  by  the  author,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  wing  surface  to  the 
weight  to  be  sustained,  and  of  the  force  re- 
quisite to  raise  and  impel  in  horizontal  flight. 
The  author  asserts,  that  there  is  an  un- 
changeable law,  to  which  he  has  never  found 
any  exception,  amongst  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  birds  and  insects,  whose  weight  and 
measurements  he  has  taken,  viz,  that  the 
smaller  and  lighter  the  winged  animal  is,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  surface.  Thus  in 
comparing  insects  with  one  another ;  the 
gnat,  which  weighs  460  times  less  than  the 
stag-beetle  has  14  times  greater  relative  sur- 
face. The  lady-bird  which  weighs  150  times 
less  than  the  stag-beetle,  possesses  5  times 
more  relative  surface,  etc.  It  is  the  same 
with  birds.  The  sparrow  which  weighs  about 
ten  times  less  than  the  pigeon,  has  twice  as 
much  relative  surface.  The  pigeon  which 
weighs  about  eight  times  less  than  the  stork, 
has  twice  as  much  relative  surface.  The 
sparrow  which  weighs  339  less  than  the 
Australian  crane,  possessess  seven  times  more 
relative  surface,  etc.  If  we  now  compare 
the  insects  and  the  birds,  the  gradation  will 
become  even  much  more  striking.  The  gnat, 
for  example,  which  weighs  97,000  times  less 
than  the  pigeon,  has  40  times  more  relative 
surface  ;  it  weighs  3,000,000  times  less  than 
the  crane  of  Australia,  and  possesses  rela- 
tively 140  times  more  surface  than  this  latt-er, 
which  is  the  heaviest  bird  the  author  had 
weighed,  and  it  was  that  which  had  the 
smallest  amount  of  surface,  the  weight  being 
20  lbs.  15  oz.  '2\  dr.  avoirdupois,  and  the 
surface  (referred  to  the  kilogramme  2  lbs. 
3.27  oz.)  139 square  inches  ;  yet  of  all  travel- 
ing birds,  they  undertake  the  longest  and 
most  remote  journeys,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eagle,  elevate  themselves  highest, 
and  maintain  flight  the  longest. 
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M.  de  Lncj  remarks,  that  if  the  law  of 
anrface  in  inverse  ratio  to  weieht  he  regarded, 
the  cause  of  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
committed  will  be  readily  understood  ;  for  a 
mathematician  who  should  select  as  his  type 
an  excellent  bird  of  flight  such  as  the  swal- 
low, by  ascertaining  its  weight  and  surface, 
will  apportion  nearly  one  meter  or  1,550  sq. 
in.  to  the  kilogramme,  and  consequently  75 
meters  for  a  man  of-  75  kilogrammes,  that  is 
to  say,  about  165  lbs.  would  require  a  sur- 
face of  116,250  sq.  in.  Should  he  select  the 
pigeon,  he  will  arrive  at  a  result  quite  dif- 
ferent, because  the  pigeon  being  heavier  than 
the  swallow  has  a  surfoce  relatively  smaller. 
According  to  this  type,  he  would  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  only  20  meters  of 
surface  or  31,000  sq.  in.  would  be  requi- 
site for  a  man  of  the  same  weight.  The 
example  of  the  crane  of  Australia,  would 
give  to  a  man  a  surface  of  no  more  than  10,- 
850  aq.  in.  Again,  should  he  select  a 
type  amongst  insects,  for  example  the 
blue  dragon-fly  whose  flight  is  so  rapid, 
he  would  discover  the  weight  to  be  rather 
more  than  ^  grain,  and  surface  nearly  f 
of  a  square  inch,  which  referred  to  the 
selected  standard  of  comparison  would 
give  9,416  sq.  in.  and  for  the  man  705,800 
sq.  in.  Were  we  to  determine  the  amount 
of  sostaining  surface  requisite  for  the 
man  from  some  of  the  butterfly  tribe,  whose 
wings  are  so  prodigiously  expanded  in 
comparison  with  their  weight,  we  should 
arrive  at  results  so  much  in  excess  of  these 
dimensions,  that  the  construction  of  the  ap- 
paratus would  be  impossible. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  state  that 
"  The  law  of  surface,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
weight,  would  naturally  tend  to  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion — viz :  that  the  heaviest-wing- 
ed animal,  having  the  least  surface,  ought  in 
return  to  possess  the  greatest  force."  But 
he  proceeds  to  disprove  this  assumption,  by 
showing,  that  the  muscular  force  of  insects 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  birds,  and  he 
adduces  various  well-known  instances.  Up- 
on the  supposition  that  his  facts,  and  the 
theory  founded  on  them,  are  correct,  it  will 
be  a  fiair  hypothesis  to  assume  that  where 
large  wing-surface  is  given  to  insects,  the 
provision  is  accompanied  by  the  relative 
power  to  control  it,  in  compensation  for 
absence  of  weight,  which  we  have  seen  is  du- 
ring descent  a  power  of  itself,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  birds,in  gliding,  or  soar- 
ing against  a  breeze.  For  such  purposes, 
weight  ia  a  necessity,  and  therefore  we  never 


see  any  similar  method  of  flight  in  the  wing* 
ed  insect  tribe. 

The  first  recorded  and  scientifically  based 
attempt  to  connect  plane  surface  and  weight, 
in  relative  proportion  to  one  another,  was 
that  of  which  all  the  world  was  cognizant  in 
1842,  patented  by  Henson — ^a  plan  result- 
ing from  conversation  between  Uenson  and 
Stringfellow.  "  The  amount  of  canvas  or 
oiled  silk  necessary  for  buoying  up  the  ma- 
chine, was  stated  to  be  equal  to  one  square 
foot  for  each  half  pound  weight,  the  whole 
apparatus  weighing  about  3,000  lbs.,  and  the 
area  of  surface  spread  out  to  support  it,  4,- 
500  square  feet  in  the  two  wings,  and  1,500 
in  the  tail,  making  altogether  6,000  square 
feet."  But  this  machine  was  never  con- 
structed ;  for  after  two  abortive  attempts  to 
manufacture  models,  which  should  represent 
the  dimensions  before-named,  the  two  invent- 
ors commenced  their  experiments  under  a 
variety  of  forms.  Mr.  Stringfellow  frequent- 
ly availed  himself  of  the  express  train,  tak- 
ing with  him  an  arrangement  for  testing  the 
resistance  of  difierent  angles  against  the  air, 
at  high  speed,  and  he  states  that  those  ex- 
periments  only  tended  to  prove,  that  any 
guess-work  was  better  than  the  calculations 
hitherto  made  by  writers  on  the  subject.  In 
1844,  they  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
model  which  measured  twenty  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wing,  by  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  giving  seventy  feet  of  sustaining  sur- 
face in  the  wings,  and  about  ten  more  in  the 
tail.  The  weight  was  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

An  inclined  plane  was  constructed,  down 
which  the  machine  was  to  glide,  and  it  was 
so  arranged  that  the  power  should  be  main- 
tained by  a  steam  engine,  working  two  four- 
bladed  propellers,  each  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, at  a  rate  of  300  revolutions  per 
minute.  For  seven  weeks  the  tw<)  experi- 
menters continued  their  labors.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Stringfellow :  "  The  machine 
was  saturated  with  wet  from  a  deposit  of  dew, 
so  that  anything  like  a  trial  was  impossible 
by  night.  I  did  not  consider  we  could  get 
the  silk  tight  and  rigid  enough.  Indeed,  the 
framework  altogether  was  too  weak.  The 
steam  engine  was  the  best  part.  Our  want 
of  success  was  not  for  want  of  power  or  sus- 
taining surface*  but  for  want  of  proper  adap- 
tation of  the  means  to  the  end  of  the  vari- 
ous parts."  Many  trials  by  day  down  in- 
clined wide  rails  showed  a  faulty  construction, 
and  its  lightness  proved  an  obstacle  to  its  suc- 
cessfully contending  with  the  groimd  currento. 
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Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Hcnson  left  for 
America,  and  Mr.  Stringfellow,  far  from  dis- 
couraged, renewed  aloue  his  experiments. 
In  1846  he  commenced  a  smaller  model  for 
indoor  trial,  and,  although  very  imperfect,  it 
was  the  most  successful  of  his  attempts.  The 
sustaining  planes  were  much  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird.  They  were  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  feathered  at  the  back  edge,  and  curved 
a  little  on  the  under  side.  The  plane  was 
two  feet  across  at  its  widest  part ;  sustaining 
surface,  seventeen  square  feet ;  and  the  pro- 
pellers were  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
four  blades  occupying  three-fourths  of  the 
area  of  circumference,  set  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees.  The  cylinder  of  the  steam 
engine  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  length  of  stroke,  two  inches  ;  bevel 
gear  on  crank  shaft,  giving  three  revolutions 
of  the  propellers  to  one  stroke  of  the  engine. 
The  weight  of  the  entire  model  and  engine 
was  six  pounds,  and  with  water  and  fuel,  it 
did  not  exceed  six  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  room  which  he  had  available  for  ex- 
periments did  not  measure  above  twenty-two 
yards  in  length,  and  was  rather  contracted 
in.  height,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  bis 
starting  wires  very  low.  He  found,  however, 
upon  setting  his  engine  in  motion,  that  in 
one-third  the  length  of  its  run  upon  the  ex- 
tended wire,  the  machine  was  enabled  to  sus- 
tain itself  ;  and  upon  its  reaching  the  point 
of  self-detachment,  it  gradually  rose,  until  it 
reached  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where 
there  was  canvas  fixed  to  receive  it.  It  fre- 
quently, during  these  experiments,  rose  after 
leaving  the  wire,  as  mucn  as  one  in  seven. 
He  afterwards  experimented  with  greater 
success  at  the  Cremorne  Gardens.  Having 
now  demomtrated  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing a  steam-engine  fly,  and  finding  nothing 
but  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  little  honor,  this  ex- 
perimenter rested  for  a  long  time,  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  effected. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  'W^enham, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
maetng  of  the  Aiironafitical  Society,  there 


supported  in  a  transverse  distance  of  only  ten 
feet."  Mr.  Stringfellow  having  been  again 
called  out  by  the  Aeronautical  Society,  eager 
ly  grasped  this  idea  and  set  about  construct- 
ing the  model  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1868.  This  model  con- 
tained in  its  three  planes,  a  sostuining  sor- 
face  of  twenty-eight  square  feet,  besides  the 
tail.  Its  weight,  with  engine,  boiler,  fael 
and  water,  was  under  twelve  pounds.  It 
possessed  in  its  steam-eneine  one  third  of 
the  power  of  a  horse,  and  its  weight  was 
only  that  of  a  goose.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  sustaining  surface  was  more 
than  two  feet  to  the  pound,  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  system  of  superposing  the 
planes,  was  efficiently  represented  in  so  small 
a  model,  which  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
This  proportion  of  weight  to  surface  is  more 
than  double  that  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  necessary.  The  necessity,  however, 
for  providing  even  for  as  little  as  one  pound 
for  every  square  foot,  would  not  exist  if  a 
certain  speed  could  bo  maintained. 

It  has  been  observed  by  several  reporters 
for  the  press  that  the  model  showed  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  an  upward  course  da- 
ring its  hundred  yards  run  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  upon  farther  trial,  when  freed 
from  its  support  it  descended  an  incline  with 
apparent  lightness,  until  caught  in  the  can- 
vas, but  the  general ,  impression  conveyed 
was  this — that  had  there  been  sufficient  &U. 
it  would  have  recovered  itself,  and  proceed- 
ed onwards.  Subsequently,  Mr.  String- 
fellow lengthe:.ed  the  propellers,  and  added 
nine  feet  to  the  central  plane,  which,  with 
other  alterations,  decidedly  deteriorated  its 
aO'rial  capabilities.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
experimenting  with  a  view  of  aTiimately 
constructing  a  large  machine  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  a  person  to  guide  and  con- 
duct it.  On  this  scale  he  would  avoid  many 
difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  snoall 
models. 

As  Mr.  Stringfellow  gained  the  prize  of 
£100  for  "  the  lighest  steam-engine  in  jnv 
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strength ;  the  ports  and  passages  are  in  one 
separate  piece,  screwed  on  ;  the  piston-rod 
pasiies  throagheach  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
by  mean;^  of  long  connecting  rods,  works  in 
opposite  directions  two  cranks,  fitted  to  the 
axes  of  two  four-bladed  screws,  three  feet  in 
diameter ;  two  light  bars  extend  from  the 
crauk-sfaaft  down  each  side  of  the  cylinder  : 
these  sustain  the  thrust  of  the  piston,  and  a 
framing  is  thuti  almost  dispensed  with.  The 
boiler  consists  of  a  number  of  inverted  cones, 
made  of  very  thin  sheet  copper,  with  the 
joints  soldered  with  silver  solder.  Each 
coue  is  closed  with  a  hemispherical  cap. 
The  cones  are  placed  in  parallel  rows ;  the 
bottom  end.s,  or  apexes,  of  the  series  are  all 
connected  together  by  water-tubes ;  and  from 
the  hemispherical  tops  a  small  steam  pipe 
conveys  the  steam  away  to  a  cylindrical 
chamber  above  the  system  :  this  is  set  in  the 
smoke-box,  and  serves  as  a  super-heater,  and 
the  steam  id  quite  dried  therein.  The  cones 
are  not  liable  to  prime,  as  the  water  surface 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam  is  extensive,  and 
the  steam  rises  clear  from  the  generating 
surfaces.  The  fire  space  between  the  bases 
being  large  and  free,  this  form  of  boiler  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  burning  liquid 
fuels.  The  cylinder  is  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, stroke  three  inches,  boiler  pressure 
100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  engine  makes 
SOU  revolution!)  per  minute.  In  three  minutes 
after  lighting  the  fuel,  the  pressure  was  30 
lbs.;  in  five  minutes,  50  lbs. ;  and  in  seven 
minutes  its  full  working  pressure  of  100  lbs., 
driving  two  four-bladed  screw  propellers, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Swimming  or  Fly- 
ing," contributed  to  the  "Times,"  (April  9, 
180S,)  the  author  comments  upon«the  possi- 
bility of  man's  sustaining  himself  by  his  own 
muscular  exertion,  and  especially  refers  to 
Mr.  Charles  Spencer's  assertion  that  he  could 
not  only  effect  this  feat,  but  that  he  could 
sustain  flight  for  several  yards.  Mr.  Spencer 
constructed  an  apparatus,  anil  by  its  means 
he  avers  that  he  has  proved,  that  110  square 
feet  properly  dispo.^ed,  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
153  lbs.  weight.  With  such  an  apparatus, 
composed  of  plane  and  wings,  he  states,  that 
running  down  a  small  incline  in  the  open  air, 
and  jumping  from  the  ground,  he  has  by  the 
action  of  the  wings,  sustained  flight  to  the 
extent  of  120  feet.  The  framework  of  this 
apparatus,  was  a  marvel  of  lightness  and 
strength,  compsed  of  steel  umbrella  wires 
and    wicker-work.     Length  of  tail,   18  ft.; 


width  at  the  end,  8  ft. ;  depth  of  keel  at  the 
end,  4  ft. ;  weight  of  tail,  15  lbs. ;  area  of 
tail,  72  sq.  ft.  Length  of  wing,  7  ft. ;  width 
at  the  widest  part,  4  feet ;  area,  15  sq.  ft. ; 
weight,  1^  11). ;  weight  of  the  whole — tail 
15  lbs. ;  wings,  3  lbs.  =  18  ll.s. ;  weight  of 
himself,  10  stone,  and  sustaining  surface,  110 
sq.  ft. ;  total  weight  of  himself  and  appa- 
ratus, 158  lbs.  ;  making  not  quite  lilb.  to 
the  square  foot.  Owing  to  the  wicker- 
work — which  b  made  to  fit  tight  round  the 
body — causing  pain,  and  otherwise  obstruct- 
ing bis  movements,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  he  is  now 
reconstructing  that  portion,  and  substituting 
a  stronger  material  for  the  covering.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Lucy's  theory  of  surface  in 
inverse  ratio  to  weight,  the  sustaining  sur- 
face, instead  of  being  110  square  feet,  need 
only  have  been  about  31  square  feet,  always 
supposing  that  the  surface  was  efiectively 
disposed,  which  in  Spencer's  apparatus  may 
be  very  properly  questioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  description  of  an- 
other—Gibson's  machine.  Dissimilar  toeithcr 
of  the  former  inventions,  which  respectively 
consisted  of  plane — and  plane  with  wings — 
this  was  expected  to  obey  the  action  of  the 
wings  alone.  The  mechanical  action  at  the 
command  of  the  operator  was  intended  to  be- 
controlled  by  the  downward  pressure  of  each, 
leg  alternately,  assisted  by  the  arms.  The 
machine  therefore  consisted  of  a  framework,, 
to  which  were  attached  four  wings,  so  that  by 
pressure  upon  one  treadle,  two  flew  up  feather- 
ed, and  two  descended  with  an  impact  upoK 
the  air. 

In  a  previously  constructed  apparatus 
provided  with  two  wings  only,  Oibson  states 
that  a  man  weighing  lOJ  stone  repeatedly 
raised  himself  from  the  ground  from  12  t<^ 
18  inches,  but  that  he  could  not  sustain 
himself,  because  the  wings  being  so  heavy, 
he  was  not  able  to  repeat  the  stroke  Each 
wing  was  12  feet  long,  1^  feet  across  at  the 
wider  part,  and  1  foot  at  the  narrower ;  sur- 
face of  both  wings  37  square  feet ;  weight- 
of  each  wing,  10  lbs.  ;  frame  and  rods,  21 
lbs.  ;  weight  of  man,  lOJ  stone;  giving 
about  5  lbs.  to  each  foot  of  sustaining  sur- 
face, a  condition  which  severely  tests  the 
theory  of  inverse  proportion  of  surface  to 
weight.  The  four-winge  1  contrivance  sent 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  was  found  to  be  too 
heavy  for  trial,  but  the  inventor's  enthusiasm 
seems  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  construction 
of  another  and  lighter  apparatus  for  further 
exhibition.  It  must  be  remarked,  as  an  inter- 
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esting  feature  in  Gibson's  apparatus,  that  the 
total  weight  of  th^  man  and  apparatus,  as 
compared  with  the  surfiwe,  gives  on  De  Lucy's 
theory,  about  38  square  feet  as  the  proper 
sustaining  surface,  or  one  foot  more  than  it 
possesses — taking  for  our  calculations,  the 
Australian  crane,  and  the  theory  of  in- 
verse proportion  with  its  margin  of  from 
eight  to  ten  times. 

Experiments  can  alone  determine  the  true 
path  to  success,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  these  are  now  aiding  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  shortly  witness  some  more  advanced  at- 
tempts, and  should  they  prove  to  be  failures 
in  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  it 
will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  previous 
failures  having  led  to  increased  knowledge, 
80  future  sttooess  may  result  from  their  re- 
petition. 


IMPROVED  GAS-HEATIKG  FURNACE. 

ESTIMATS  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OP  FUEL 
REQUIRED  FOR  CAST  8TEEL,  WITH  THE 
SIEMENS  FURNACE,  AND  BT  THE  NEW 
PROCESS  OF  PARTIAL  ELIMINATION  OF 
NITROGEN,  OF  M.  CH.  8CHINTZ,  OF 
STRABBOURa. 

TrantUUd  from  <<L«  QinU  lodutritl." 
We  announced  in  our  Inst  number  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  work  of  M.  Schinez,  on  the 
High  Furnace.  Before  giving  an  analysis 
of  it,  as  we  promised,  we  believe  our  read- 
ers will  be  interested  in  the  following  ana- 
lysis upon  a  kindred  subject,  which  M. 
Schintz  has  kindly  communicated. 

In  the  "  Oestreichichen  Zeitschrift  fiir 
BergUttenmanner,"  No.  26,  1868,  M.  Ku- 
pelwieser,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Leoben,  showed  that  the  expense  of  fuel 
in  the  production  of  steel,  by  tho  Martin 
process,  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  by  the 
Bessemer.  This  is  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  intense  heat  by  the  latter 
process  is  produced  by  the  small  percentage 
«f  carbon  in  the  gray  metal,  while  in  the 
Martin  process,  as  at  present  conducted,  the 
operation  lasto  seven  or  eight  hours,  and 
consumes  at  least  1.5  kilogrammes  of  lignite 
for  every  kil.  of  steel  produced.  Although 
the  consumption  by  the  latter  process  is  so 
great,  the  small  ultimate  difference  between 
Aie  two  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  Bes- 
semer, gray  iron  is  used,  and  (or  the  Martin, 
white  iron,  and  the  production  of  the  latter, 
in  the  high  furnace,  requires  but  one-half  to 


one-third  the  quantity  of  coal  necessary  fur 
the  former. 

I  have  found  the  computations  of  M. 
Kupelwieser  quite  accurate,  though  I  by  no 
means  agree  with  him  when  he  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  regenerating  furnace  of  M. 
Siemens  is  preferable  to  all  others  for  tlie 
.Martin  process;  for  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate the  reverse.  I  have  before  me  the 
plan  of  a  reheating  furnace,  on  the  Siemens 
plan,  which  ought  to  consume  pretty  nearly 
as  much  fuel  as  a  cast  steel  furnace  ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  latter  is  only 
about  half  as  long.  A  charge  for  the  steel 
furnace  is  composed  of 

.888  kil.  white  pig,  ^  ,  ^.m  vji   _    oisiei*; 

.664  kil.  puddle  bar  \  ^„  L,il- J      .• 

J  '^   J     .     1    !     c.  meters  of  castinir. 
and  crude  steel, )  ° 

.47  kil.  ore,  .     .     .     pure  and  rich,  which 

is  decomposed  into  F 

e  O  and  CO— .  Vol- 

ume  of  the  C  O  1.5 

cubic  meters. 

Assuming  that  the  melted  metal  is  .15  m. 
thick,  the  surface  will  be  —  ,,--  =  1.487 

.10 

sq.  met.,  and  allowing  .5  m.  for  the  breadth, 
the  length  will  be  h*^l  —  2.8  met.     But 

.0 

in  the  Siemens  furnace  we  must  add  the 
bridges  which  bold  the  metal,  the  flues 
whicn  conduct  the  gas,  and  the  air  and  the 
flues  at  the  other  end  which  lead  off  the 
products  of  couibustion.  All  this  augments 
the  length  of  the  melting  furnace,  and  gives 
us,  instead  of  2.8  m.,  a  length  of  4.2  m., 
and  the  exterior  surface  of  the  arch  and 
side  walls  becomes  lU  sq.  m.,  while  without 
these  necessary  accessories  this  surface  would 
be  but  3t42  sq  m.  Now,  making  all  duo 
allowance  for  what  takes  place  in  the  re- 
generators themselves,  their  use  is  a  source 
of  great  loss  of  heat,  for  we  have  just  shown 
that  the  loss  of  heat  by  transmi:<sion  is  ex- 
cessive, compared  with  the  useful  effect. 
The  transmission  for  a  unit  of  surface,  per 
hour,  is 

T—t" 


f  = 


1+Q^  +  '"Q- 


T  being  the  temperature  of  the  furnace ; 
t"  that  of  the  atmosphere 


Q 

Dulong) 


Sm{^Aal  +  Lut' 


(formula  of 
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5  =  3.62,  L  =  1.988  =  20',  e  =  .2, 
( =  0.8  at  least,  e  =  thickness  of  walls, 
C=the  conductibilitj  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  wnlls  are  composed. 

M.  Ed.  Becquerel  has  found  that  the 
Belting  point  of  decarburized  iron  is  be- 
tween 1,350'  and  1,400'  Cent.  There  is  no 
probability  that  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace exceeds  1,400"  C,  otherwise  the  ope- 
ration would  not  last  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Sopposing,  then,  that  T=  1,400'  and  t"  = 

20°,  the  theoretical  transmission  is-^' 5=^-5- 


1+Q:| 

.f.20  Q  =  4,892  calories  (Q  =  17.92).  My 
own  researches  have  shown  that  the  actual 
tranamission  of  heat  is  from  three  to  thir- 
teen times  greater  (according  to  the  tempe- 
rature) than  the  theoretical  transmission, 
for  the  surrounding  air  being  always  in 
movement,  and  becoming  warm,  carries  off 
great  quantities  of  heat.  The  effective 
transmission  in  this  case  cannot  fall  short 
of  134,892  =  63,596  calories  per  sq.  met. 
per  hour.  For  10.24  sq.  m.  this  becomes 
651,223  calories.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  value  of  L  in  the  formula  of  Du- 
loog  is  less  for  a  horizontal  than  for  a  ver- 
tical surface.  We  must,  therefore,  deduct 
one-third  upon  two-thirds  of  the  calculated 
transmission,  which  amounts  to  71,501. 
peducting  this  651,223  —  71,501  =  579,- 
722  calories. 

To  melt  one  kil.  of  decarburized  iron  the 
heat  consumed  is  1,400  X  .16585  (.16585 
beino;  the  specific  heat  of  iron  at  I,4u0°)  = 
232  calories.  Latent  heat  of  fusion  -=  160 
■j-  (.16.585—  .11379)  1,400  =  233  calo- 
ries. Total  heat  consumed  in  melting  one 
kU.  of  Iron,  465  cal.,  and  for  1,552  kil.,  the 
entire  charge  465  x  1,552  =  721,680,  and 
per  hoar,  allowing  eight  hours  for  the  ope- 
ration, I^^^  =90,210  oal.,  which,  added 

to  the  transmission  above  calculated,  gives 
for  the  number  of  calories  employed  in  the 
furnace  of  fusion,  669,932. 

The  fnel  employed  at  Leoben  was  lignite, 
of  wbtch  the  calorific  power  is  5,419  calories 
per  kil.  for  a  perfect  combustion,  and  on  the 
supposition  ttiat  the  gas  arrives  in  the  fur- 
nace at  the  temperature  it  gets  in  the  gene- 


itself,  we  may  consider  the  giis  as  being  in 

the  same  condition  as  if  it  had  not  been 

cooled.     Hence,  the  pyrometrio  equivulcnt 

of  the  lignite,  for  a  furnace  temperature  of 

1,400',  is  5,419  —  1,400x2.15525  =  2,402 

calories,  and  the  quantity   carried  off  per 

kil.  of  lignite  =  3,017  calories.     Dividing 

the  consumption  of  heat  in  the  furnace  by 

the     pyrometrio     equivalent,     we     obtain 

669,932       0,0 ...     ,  ,.     ., 

-g^Qrt—  =*  ^'9  »"•  of  lignite  necessary  for 

this  consumption.  But  the  actual  expense 
is  291  kil.,  and  thus  there  remains  an  excess 
of  291  —  279==  12  kil.,  showing  that  a  por- 
tion  of  the  gas  is  not  burned  in  the  furnace, 
but  in  the  regenerator.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  taking  place  in  the  largest 
glass  furnaces,  which  are  six  to  eight  meters 
long,  and  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  always 
some  flame  at  the  end  of  the  fire  circuit, 
which  proves  that  the  gas  is  burned  gradu- 
ally. The  result  is,  ihat  in  the  Siemens 
system  the  gas  and  air  are  not  thoroughly 
enough  in  contact  to  make  a  perfect  combus- 
tion. If,  now,  the  length  of  fire  circuit,  for 
accomplishing  approximately  the  same  re- 
sult, is  only  four  meters,  it  need  not  sur- 
prise anybody  if  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted in  the  regenerator.  The  following 
are  the  quantities  of  heat  which  the  regene- 
rator receives  per  hour : 
279  kil.  lig.  at  8.017=841,733  )  =906,771 
12     "     '•       6,419=  65,028 )     calories. 

The  capacity  of  the  four  chambers  of  the 
regenerator  is  42,336  cubic  met.,  of  which 
i  is  of  solid  fire-brick,  =14,112  cubic 
met.  at  1.9  [specific  gravity]  =  26,812  kil., 
and  the  capacity  for  neat  =  26,812  X  .24= 
6,435  calories. 

The  maximum  of  heat  in  the  regenerator, 
when  the  products  of  combustion  cease  to 
pass  it,  is 

Entrance  temp.  =^^?gn^^=l,446'. 

Exit  temp., 300'. 

Mean, 873'. 

Maximum  capacity  873x6,485=5,617,- 
755  cal. 

It  -is  at  the  minimum,  just  after  the  air 
and  gas  have  ceased  to  pass,  and  hence  it  is 
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measures  46.02  sq.  met.,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  iti  e  =  .3,  their  condiietiug  power 
at  least  .6  =  c.     Ucuce  the  mean  tonipera- 

ture  regulating  the  transmission  is —  ^- — - 
=  802°,  and  the  theoretic  transmission  be- 
comes ^^^-^^,  +  20  Q  =  1,537  cal. 
1  +  Q:^ 
The  actual  transmission  is  7,753  calories, 
and  the  tutal 

Calories. 

Transmission  =  46.2  X  7,753  =  358,188 
The  loss  by  escape, 

300  X  291x2.15815=  188.100 
Useful  effect, 360,483 


Total  heat  equal  t3  that  intro-  )     ^no  <-<ti 
duced, )    '^ 

The  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  gas  in 
cooling  is  303,ii04  calories.  Hence  all  the 
gain  we  get  from  the  regenerator  is  56,679 
calories — just  enough  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  to  289°. 

These  calculations  are  the  results  of  a 
systeui  of  lung  continued  and  very  careful 
experiments,  and  are  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  facts,  for  if  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  is  higher  than  the  melting  point  of 
the  metal,  the  operation  would  be  complete 
in  much  less  time  than  seven  to  eight  hours. 

I  have  proved,  by  the  formula  of  Cauchy, 
that  supposing  the  metal  to  be  penetrated 
with  a  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  equal  to  its 
own,  while  the  bed  of  coal  is  2  X  .15  met., 
the  conductibility  will  be  such  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  mass,  will  take  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace.  Now,  to  produce  steel 
much  more  cheaply  than  by  the  Bessemer 
process  (which  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
desired  on  the  score  of  certainty  of  quality 
in  the  product),  we  should  have  to  devise  a 
method  of  healing  which  would  admit  of  a 
higher  temperature.  It  need  not  necessa- 
rily be  very  much  higher — in  fact  an  addi- 
tion of  100°  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  operation  one 
half,  and  hence,  even  supposing  the  quantity 


To  produce  this  gas  we  may  decompose 
by  heat  carbonate  of  lime,  and  pass  the  car- 
bonic acid  given  off  over  coal  dust  or  some 
sub.stance  containing  carbon.  This  will 
give  us  pure  carbonic  oxide.  By  bumiag 
tliis  with  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  carbonic  acid,  and  effecting 
this  operation  within  a  combustible  solid, 
which  will  again  reduce  the  C  O,  to  t'  0, 
this  last  product  will  be  mixed  with  only 
one-half  the  volume  of  nitrogen  which  ordi- 
narily accompanies  the  gas  produced  by 
combustion.  The  pure  oxi  :e  of  carbon  will 
have,  on  leaving  the  chamber  in  which  it  is 
produced,  a  tem  perature  of  1 ,000°.  For  every 
kii.  of  carbon  which  it  contains  it  will  yield 
2,400  calories,  to  which  we  must  add  1 ,00U  X 
.2479  X  2  333  =  578  cal.  If  the  air  used 
in  the  combustion  is  introduced  at  300°,  it 
adds  300  X  .2377  X  5.7515  =  410  cal., 
which,  added  to  the  foregoing,  is  3,388  cal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rcductiou  of  the 
carbonic  acid  produced,  absorbcs  2,400  csL, 
and  deducting  this  the  qunntity  of  heat  con- 
tained by  the  gas  will  bo  988  caL  This  gas 
is  composed  of 

4.6606k.  C  O  whose  spec,  heat  =  l.lSfiR  > 
3.4418  k.  N  wbose  spec,  beat      =    .8892  \  '  •"** 

The   temperature   of   the    mixture    will 

therefore  be  Yhw'e  ^^  •195°.     The  burning 

of  4.6666  k.  of  C  O  in  the  furnace  will  yield 

Calorie*. 

4.6666X2400, =11,200 

The  gas  brings  with  it,      .     .      =  98^ 

The  air  at  300°  brings  1 1.5030  ) 
X  300  X  .2377,  .     .     .     .  { 


=  820 


Total 13,008 

The  products  arc 
7.3333  k.  CO,  spec,  heat,  1,587  >        .    ,«* 
10.5458  k.  spec,  heat,  2,573  \       •*:  ^^ 

13  0O8         .J 
and  the  initial  temperature  »»     1 ',(.  -v     =5 

.3127°  C.  '  j 

For  1  kil.  of  lignite  (allowing  that  \  kilj 
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1.8171  N.  To  reduce  again  this  C  O,  to  C 
0,  will  Uke  .41126  C.  contained  in  0.6667 
k.  of  lignite,  — 0.6667  k.  lignite  containing 


peraturo  of  1500°,  while  without  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  it  would  give  but  1400°. 
It  now  remains  to  aee  whether  the  heat  pass- 


0.41126  k.  calories,  0.17994  elements  of  |  ing  off  from  the  furnace  will  be  sufficient  to 
water,  0.01346  free  hydrogen.  So  we  shall  jdecompose  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  re- 
have  in  the  gas  produced  idace  the  carbonic  acid  formed  to  carbonic 

kil.  kil.  j  oxide. 

1.91992  C  O,  which  requires  1.096"  O  |      For  the  same  dimensions  of  the  furnace 

.01846^,       "  "       .10768  0  =  8.9908  jy, proper  the  area  of  the  arch  and  walls  re- 

17994  H  O    "  "      120488  0  k.        (duces  to  3.42  sq.  met.,  because  we  no  longer 

1.8171    N,   '  "  "      6!l9018air=6.1918airineed   the  entrance  and  exit  flues,  nor  the 

The  gas  produced  by  C  and  Ca  O,  C  0„  bridges  for  holding  the  melted  metal.     If 


receives  in  the  chamber  where  it  is  produced 
the  temperature  of  1000°,  and  consequently 
brings  lOOO  X  .95961  X  -2479  =  238  cal. 
The  air  to  be  burned  with  it,  )  _  -icq 
300X2.36545x.2377,         ^   ""  *"'' 


Total,. 


406 


1.0504 


4.} 


The  production  and  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  reduction  cancelling  each  other,  need 
not  be  carried  forward  in  the  account,  but 
there  will  be .17994  HO  to  evaporate,  which 
will  take  .17994  X  536.67  =96  calories  to  be 
deducted,  leaving  in  the  gas  310  cal. 

The  following  is  the  composition  and  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  gas : 

k. 
1.91922  COX  -2479    =  .4767 
.01346  H     X  3.4046  =  .0458 
.17994  HO  X    .475   =  .0855 
1.8171    iV  .244    =  .4434  J 

310 
Hence  the  temp,  will  be  YQ50i~  ^^^°  ^' 

By  burning  this  gas  in  the  furnace  we 
produce 

k.  cal. 

1.91922  C  O  at    2400 

.01346  H     at  34000 

6.19518  hot  air  at  300 

Brought  in  by  the  gas 

The  specific  heat  of  the  product  is 
k. 
8.01.592  C  0, 0.2164  =    .65262  ) 

.30108  H  O    .475  =    .1-1801  }  2.21273 
6.8079    N        244  =  1.41710  ) 

The  initial  temperature  =  o  01173  ~  2596° 
C.     The  pyroraetric  equivalents  for  the  fol- 
lowing temperatures  will  be 
For  1400°   1450°   1500    1550 

Pyr.  Eq.      2645    2535    2424    2314  cal. 
Heat  pass- 
ing off,      3098    3208    8319    8429  cal. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  same  weight 
and  kind  of  fuel  will  produce  a  furnace  tern- 


we  suppose  the  times  corresponding  to  tem- 
peratures to  be  as  follows. 

Hours,  8  6J  5 

Temp.,    1400        1450  1500      1550 

we  shall  not  have  exaggerated  the  advan- 
tage, which  gires  us  as  useful  effect,  per 
hour, 

721680 
8 


.=   90210 


72IC80 

"6.5 
721680 

5 

721680 

4.5 


_if  ■"5^=  111028 


=  144336 
=  162573 


5743  cal. 


Observing  that  this  arch  is  one-half  the 
whole  surface,  and  using  the  same  notation 
as  before,  we  shall  find  the  actual  transmis- 
sion, per  square  meter,  per  hour,  to  be 

Cal. 
68109 


181688 
162578 

844206 


47697 

49187 

168219 
111028 

61114 

and  for  8.42)    jgjj.gj 

■qm > 

Useful  effect..     90210 

Total  heat..   258388 

174810 
144886 

279247 

819146 

These  figures,  divided  by  their  pyrometric 
equivalents,  give  for  the  expense  of  fuel  per 
hour 

96        110        132        149  kil.  lignite, 
and  the  quantities  of  heat  passing  off, 
297408      852880      438108      510921  cal. 

For   1  kil.   lignite  we   must   decompose 
1.7136  kil.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  re- 
quires, in  order  to  be  heated  to  1000° 
1.7136  X  .675083  X  1000  =      .  1157  cal. 
Heat  of  combination  1.7136x251    430   " 


Heat  of  C  O,  first  formed 
Heat  to  reduce  it  to  C  O 


Total, 


1587 
493 

2080 
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And  for  the  calculated  weight  of  fuel 
199680      228800     274560      309920  oal. 
Leaving  the  heat  to  pass  off 
97728      124080       165548       201001  cal. 

The  weight  of  Ca  O  C  O,  to  be  decom- 
posed per  hour  is 

164        188        226        255  kil. 

and  as  it  takes  two  hours  to  effect  the  opera- 
tion at  1000°,  the  volume  of  it  will  have  to 
be  double, 
.246  .285  .338         .382  sq.  met. 

The  heizht  of  the  chambers  being  one 
meter,  their  length,  in  order  to  contain 
these  quantities,  must  be 

.5  .6  .7  .8  met., 

and  it  will  require  two  chambers  in  order 
that  one  may  be  working  while  the  other  is 
being  charged. 

The  chambers  containing  the  carbon  for 
reducing  the  C  O,,  which  is  given  off  by  the 
lime,  should  be  as  large  as  practicable,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  frequent 
charging,  and  allowing  for  height  one  meter, 
and  breadth  .25  met.,  we  propose  to  give  the 
lengths 

1.2        1.5        1.4        1.5  met., 

and  the  following  number  of  the  chambers, 

8  8  4  4 

We  have  seen  that  the  gas  produced  in 
the  generators  receives  the  temperature  only 
of  295°,  which  is  not  enough  to  effect  a  per- 
fect reduction,  but  by  surrounding  the  gene- 
rators with  products  of  combustion  at  1000°, 
we  can  effect  a  perfect,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  By  making  two  genera- 
tors .8  met.  long,  .8  high,  and  .45  wide,  we 
can  arrange  them  ib  the  furnace  with  the 
necessary  chambers,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter  will  present  a  minimum  surface  of 
15.97  sq.  met.,  and  a  maximum  of  20.66  sq. 
met.,  and  allowing  a  thickness  of  wall  of  .5 
met.  =  e,  and  a  conductibility  c  =  .6. 

Then  the  theoretic  transmission,  per  sq. 
met.,  per  hour,  will  be 

-Tl.Q-4     +20X10.197. 

and   the  actual   transmission   four  or  five 
times  greater,      ....=:     5722  cal. 
Total  maximum  transmis- )      ft  ant  a    <i 
sion  2066  V  5722     .     .  (  =  AiO-^lo 


Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  passing  out 
of  the  fusion  furnace  is  more  than  sufficient 
fur  the  production  of  the  carbonic  oxide. 

If  the  assumptions  we  have  made  as  te 
the   relative   time   of   fusion   are    correct, 
which  is  very  probable,  the  consumption  of 
fuel  for  one  kil.  of  steel  will  be 
98  X  8  _  (,  .gg  ,      no  X  6.5 
"1552        "•*"»^-  r552 

i5pi.«.425k.M»x«-0.4Slt 

lignite,  while  by  the  furnace  at  Lcoben  it  ii 
A9>X_8.^1,6k. 
1552 


=  0.461  k. 


ORIGIN  OF  FoacK — Weight  no  Fobcs. 
— Gravitation,  acting  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  mass  of  bodies,  gives  us  a  direct  mea- 
sure of  this  mass  by  the  weight.     As  a  unit 
of  this  weight  the  pound  has  been  adopted,    > 
and  the  expression  of  a  certain  number  of    ■ 
pounds  affords  us,  therefore,  a  tolerably  d^ 
finite  notion  of  the  amount  of  matter  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.     When,  now,  bj  the     i 
removal  of  obstacles,  gravitation  is  allowed    ; 
to  produce  motion,  this  motion,  mast  ao-     | 
celerate  as  long  as  gravitation  continues  to 
act  in  the  direction   in  which  the  body   is 
moving.      The   motion   thus  produced   by 
gravitation  is  called  an  accelerated  motion; 
but  gravitation  is  not  necessarily  an  Accel- 
erating force.     It  may  act  as  a  retarding 
force,  when  the  body  moves  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  upward.     In  fact,  gravitation  may 
result  in  an  accelerating  force,  in  a  retard- 
ing force,  or  (in  case  there  is  noopportanity 
for  the  body  to  be  brought  into  motion)  in 
no  force  at  all. 

But  to  return :  a  body  is  put  in  motion  by 
gravitation  only  ;  it  falls,  and  there  is  a  force 
generated,  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  space  through  which  the  body  foils.  This 
space,  again,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  time  that  gravitation  acts,  according  to  the 
well-known  law  of  falling  bodies.  Suppose, 
now.  that  this  motion,  after  being  produced 
by  gravitation,  is  totally  or  partially  des- 
troyed by  resistance,  heat  will  be  produced. 
Direct  experiments  have  demonstrated  this 
to  be  a  permanent  fact.  By  modifying  the 
circumstances,  electricity,  light  or  magnetism 
mav  he  nrndnneii   nr  iinna.rentlv  iret>era.««.)  • 
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the  height  of  a  few  feet  on  the  floor,  with- 
oat  observing  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
temperature,  so  any  cosmical  matter,  falling 
toirard  a  centerof  attraction  (the  sun),  must, 
at  reaching  that  center,  where  its  motion  is 
destroyed,  cause  a  rise  in  temperature,  of  an 
intensity  proportional  to  the  weight  of  mat- 
ter, and  to  its  final  velocity.  When  the 
masses  are  thousands  of  millions  of  tons, 
and  the  distance  through  which  they  fall 
thousands  of  millions  of  miles,  and  conse- 
quently the  velocities  enormously  great,  the 
resulting  rise  in  temperature  must  neces- 
aarily  be  far  beyond  our  conception.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  modem  modification  of  the 
celebrated  nebular  theory  of  La  Place. 

When  gravitation  is  pre.vented  from  pro- 
ducing motion,  no  equivalent  of  heat  can  be 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  motion,  as 
there  ti  no  motion  ;  and,  as  all  foroe  can  be 
expressed  bj  an  equivalent  number  of  units 
of  heat  (one  unit  of  heat  being  770  units  of 
force  or  foot-pounds),  it  becomes  at  once  self- 
evident  that  the  simple  weight  of  bodies,  as 
it  ean  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  heat, 
can  not  and  must  not  be  considered  as  ex- 
pressing anything  like  a  force.  It  must, 
therefore,  not  be  used  in  a  sense  conveying 
the  tiionght  that  a  ponderable  body  of  a  cer- 
tain weight  ean  represent  a  foroe.  The  de- 
fective but  common  use  of  language,  in  men- 
tioning forces  of  so  many  pounds,  hundred- 
weights or  tons,  should  give  way  to  the  more 
aocorate  ideas  of  modem  science.  Reform 
in  this  direction  will  be  much  easier  than  at 
first  appears. — American  Journal  of  Mining. 

HOLI.OW  T8.  Solid  Shafting. — Hollow 
shafting,  where  large  diameter  is  not 
objectionable,  has  long  been  in  use,  made 
generally  of  cast  iron,  and  frequently  used 
as  a  drum  or  continuous  pulley  for  the  re- 
ception of  belts.  Such  a  shaft  was  used  in 
the  "  pistol  shop  "  of  Colt's  factory  before 
the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire  about 
four  years  ago,  and  a  similar  line  may  now 
be  in  nse  in  the  reconstructed  building. 
This  shaft  was  five  hundred  feet  long  and 
fifteen  inches  diameter,  made  of  hollow  oast- 
iron  eylinders,  oonneoted  with  each  other  by 
a  solid  shaft  or  bearing  at  each  end,  resting 
in  a  box  as  a  joamal.     The  result  was  an  al- 


inches  diameter  being  used  as  shafting  suc- 
cessfully. 

Tredgold  says  that  a  round  tube  whose 
internal  and  external  diameters  are  as  seven 
to  ten,  respectively,  has  twice  the  lateral 
strength  of  a  solid  cylinder  containing  the 
same  amount  of  material.  A  cylinder  (solid) 
of  oast  iron,  five  inches  diameter,  has  a 
transverse  strength  of  21,104  pounds,  while 
one  of  eight  inches  diameter,  containing  the 
same  cross  sectional  area  of  metal,  has  a 
transverse  strength  of  no  less  than  45,416 
pounds. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  show  plainly 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  weight,  ma- 
terially, of  shafting,  without  a  diminution  of 
its  strength.  The  weight  of  shafting  is  a 
mass,  the  inertia  of  which  must  be  overcome 
by  the  driving  power,  and  in  some  oases  the 
amount  of  power,  otherwise  useful,  that  is 
thus  absorbed,  is  not  less  than  twenty  per 
cent.  If  by  the  use  of  lighter  shafting  this 
could  be  reduced  only  five  per  cent,  the  sav* 
ing  would  be  worth  an«ffort.  Shafting  must 
be  of  sufficient  diameter  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  pulleys  and  the  strain  of  belts  without 
springing,  but  if  the  requisite  stiffness — re- 
sistance to  torsion  and  springing^-can  be 
obtained  by  hollow  shafts  of  much  less 
weight,  not  only  is  money  saved  in  the  first 
cost  (shafting  being  furnished  by  the  pound), 
but  the  continual  expense  in  the  absorption 
of  unneccHsary  power  in  driving  the  unne- 
cessary weight  would  also  be  prevented.  That 
hollow  shafting  of  wrought  iron  can  be  made 
cheaply  is  sufficiently  apparent  when  we  ex- 
amine specimens  of  pipe  used  fur  various 
purpose^.  And  not  only  would  the  first  cost 
be  less,  but  the  ease  of  handling,  owing  to 
reduction  in  weight,  would  lessen  the  cost 
of  turning,  etc.  Such  shafting  could  also 
be  easily  oiled  from  the  inside,  which  would' 
seem  to  be  the  proper  method. — Scientific 
American, 

Habthann's  Locomotive  Works. — 
Mr.  Richard  Hartmann  has  recently 
added  to  his  large  works  at  Ghemnits,  Sax- 
ony, a  locomotive  erecting  shop,  with  lines 
for  thirty-five  engines.  This  shop  is  466  ft. 
long,  and  120  ft.  wide.  The  shop  for  lathes 
and   machine   tools,  which   has   been  some 
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WIRE  ROPE  TRANSPORT  SYSTEM. 

"  Mechanic!'   Maguine* " 

A  novel  use  of  wire  ropes  has  recently 
been  patented  and  put  into  practice  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  C.  E.,  having  for  its  object  the 
constrnction  of  light  and  cheap  ways  for  the 
transport  of  mineral  or  agricultural  produce 
in  localities  as  yet  unprovided  with  railways. 
Though  a  great  number  of  cases  exist  in 
Great  Britain  to  which  it  may  be  applied 
with  advantage,  the  chief  development  of 
this  method  of  carriage  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  colonies,  and  in  other  countries 
which  stand  in  urgent  need  of  light  lines  of 
some  kind  to  convey  their  productions  to  the 
main  arteries  of  inland  communication,  or 
to  ports.  The  system  may  briefly  be  defin- 
ed as  a  continuous  development  of  the  plan 
now  not  unusual  in  India,  Australia,  and  in 
some  mining  districts,  of  bridging  over  a 
river  or  ravine  by  a  single  wire  rope,  by 
which,  carried  in  a  bucket  suspended  by  a 
pulley,  the  necessary  loads  are  transmitted 
from  one  point  to  another. 

To  accomplish  the  easy  passing  of  the 
poiats  of  support  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
continuous  line  of  communication,  and  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  burden 
and  the  application  of  motive  power,  have 
been  problems  of  no  small  diBiculty ;  but, 
after  experiments  on  a  first  trial  length  of 
half  a  mile,  during  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
these  practical  details  were  worked  out,  and 
a  contract  was  immediately  entered  into  for 
a  line  of  three  miles  in  length  at  Bardon 
Hill  quarries,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Everard,  near  Leicester,  which  has  recently 
been  completed,  for  mineral  traffic.  The 
practical  working  of  this  line  was  recently 
tested  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  engi- 
neers and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, when  it  was  found  to  work  well,  and  to 
answer  its  purpose  admirably.  This  line 
consists  of  an  endless  wire  rope,  supported 
on  a  series  of  pulleys  carried  by  substantial 
posts,  which  are  ordinarily  about  150  feet 
apart,  but,  where  necessary,  much  longer 
spans  are  taken,  in  one  case  amounting  to 
nearly  600  feet.  This  rope  passes  at  one  of 
its  ends  round  a  Fowler's  clip  drum,  work- 
ed by  an   ordinary  portable   steam  engine, 


equilibrium,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  it 
to  pass  the  supporting  pulleys  with  case. 

Each  of  these  boxes  carries  1  cwt.  of 
stone,  and  the  delivery  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  boxes  or  ten  tons  per  hour  for  the  three- 
mile  distance.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  the  proportions  of  such  line* 
can  be  varied  to  any  extent  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  any  particular  trade,  ranging 
from  10  tons  to  1,000  tons  per  day. 

In  the  case  of  lines  for  heavy  traffic,  wher« 
a  series  of  loads,  necessarily  not  less  than- 5 
cwt.  to  10  cwt.  each,  must  be  carried,  a  pair 
of  stationary  supporting  ropes,  with  an  end- 
less running  rope  for  the  motive  power,  will 
be  employed,  but  the  method  of  supportiag, 
and  the  peculiar  .advantage  of  crossing  al- 
mo.st  any  nature  of  country  with  a  goods  line 
without  much  inore  engineering  work  than 
is  necessary  for  fixing  an  electric  telegraph, 
without  bridges,  without  embankments,  and 
without  masonry,  exists  equally  in  both 
branches  of  the  system.  The  cost  of  es- 
tablishing these  lines  will  vary  considerably 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  are  re- 
quired to  carry,  but  from  their  peculiar  con- 
struction their  cost  will  vary  very  slightly 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  which 
they  may  traverse. 

The  most  important  feature  in  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's invention  is  his  method  of  passing  tiie 
points  of  support.     Both  in  lines  like  tkat 
now  in  operation,  where  the  rope  moves,  and 
in  those  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
standing  rope  separate  from  the  propeller, 
the  stability  of  the  load  is  obtained  by  ourv* 
ing  in  the   frame   of  the  carriage  till    the 
centre    of  gravity   comes   under   the    rope. 
The    overhanging  of  the  rope  is  of  ooarse 
essential  in  this  case.     Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  working  of  the  present 
three  mile  line,  which  stamps  it  as  a  prae- 
tical  invention,  and  which  we  hope  will  ie»d 
to  its  adoption  wherever  the  nooessitj  for 
such  an  appliance  exists. 

BURNiNQ  Liquid  Fpel. — Another  sys- 
tem has  been,  after  long  experiment,  pot 
in  regular  and  successful  operation  by  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  Stratford,  England.  The  oreosote 
is  stored  in  an  underground  tank  outside  the 
engine-house,  from  which  it  is  forced  up  by 
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Cornbh  boilers,  18  ft.  long,  5  ft.  diameter, 
whb  flaes  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  oil 
enppi;  pipe  projects  about  9  in.  into  the 
boiler  tube,  the  month  of  which  is  simply 
covered  by  a  plate  of  thin  sheet  iron,  which 
is  raised  or  lowered  to  regulate  the  draft. 
Into  the  oil  tube  is  turned  a  smaller  tube 
nuTjing  the  superheated  steam,  which  issues 
&om  small  apertures  at  its  nozzle.  The 
rreosote  is  thus  driven  into  the  furnace  with 
great  force,  being  broken  up  into  the  finest 
sprajr,  and  furming  a  powerful  flame,  which 
impinges  upon  a  heap  of  brick  core  in  the 
tube  which  is  maintained  at  a  red  heat. 

From  the  single  jet,  steam  is  easily  kept 
in  each  of  these  boilers  at  a  constant  pres- 
snre  of  55  lb.  to  6U  lb.,  which  is  supplied  to 
two  engines  for  driving  the  machinery.  One 
of  these  engines  is  a  10-horse  power  hori- 
lontat;  the  other,  a30-horse  power  beam 
engine.  Besides  the  two  boilers  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  third  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  which  steam  is  kept  up  by  the  waste 
and  refuse  produced  in  the  factory,  the  steam 
being  used  only  for  heating  purposes,  and 
no*  for  the  engines.  This  boiler  is  always 
going,  and  in  the  morning  supplies  steam 
with  which  the  creosote  furnaoes  are  start- 
ed. 

The  consumption  for  the  two  boilers  is 
leren  barrcU  of  thirty-six  gallons  each  per 
day  of  12  hours.  Taking  the  cost  at  the 
fair  price  of  Id.  per  gallon,  we  have  only 
£1  Is.  per  day,  or  10s.  63.  for  each  boiler. 
Mr.  Smith's  consumption  of  coal  used  to  be 
2^  tons  per  day — a  great  contrast  in  point 
of  expense  to  his  present  working.  Then, 
there  is  a  further  saving  in  attendance,  a  boy 
being  well  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary, 
whilst  there  is  no  clinkering,  nor  are  there 
any  fire-bars  to  burn  out.  Altogether,  a 
great  economy  is  realized,  and  much  credit 
18  due  to  Mr.  Smith  for  the  simplicity  and 
effieienc;  of  his  invention. — Mechanic' i  Ma- 
gazine, 

THE  "Zirconia"  Light.— The  specifica- 
t-iom  of  Messrs.  Tessie  du  Motay  &  Co, 
for  improTements  in  oxyhydrogen  light,  is 


the  only  one  which  remains  entirely  unalter- 
ed when  submitted  to  the  action  of  a' blow- 
pipe fed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  mix- 
tures of  oxypen  with  gaseous  or  liquid  car- 
bonated hydrogens.  Zirconia  is  al»o,  of  all 
the  terrous  oxyds,  that  which,  when  intro- 
duced into  an  oxyhydrogen  flame,  develops 
the  most  intense  and  the  mo.st  fixed  light. 

"  To  obtain  zirconia  in  a  commercial  state 
I  extract  it  from  its  native  ores  by  trans- 
forming, by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the 
presence  of  coal  or  charcoal,  the  silicate  of 
zirconium  into  double  chloride  of  zirconium 
and  of  silicium.  The  chloride  of  siliciuin, 
which  is  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of 
zirconium,  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  action  of  heat ;  the  chloride  of  zirco- 
nium remaining  is  afterwards  converted  to 
the  state  of  oxyd  by  any  of  the  methods  now 
used  in  chemistry.  The  zirconia  thus  ob- 
tained is  first  calcined,  then  moistened,  and 
submitted  in  molds  to  the  action  of  a  press 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  agglu- 
tinant  substances,  such  as  boracio  acid  or 
clay.  The  sticks,  cylinders,  disks,  or  other 
forms  thus  agglomerated,  are  brought  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  thus  receive  a  kind 
of  tempering  or  preparing,  the  efiect  of 
which  is  to  increase  their  density  and  mole- 
cular compactness. 

"  I  can  also  compress  in  molds  shaped  for 
the  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  zirconium 
capable  of  forming  a  cylinder  or  piece  of 
little  thickness,  which  may  be  united  by 
compression  in  the  same  mold  to  other  re- 
fractory earths,  such  as  magnesia  and  clay. 
In  this  manner  I  obtain  sticks  or  pieces  of 
which  only  the  part  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  is  of  pure  zirconia,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  whioh  serves  as  a  support  to 
it  is  composed  of  a  cheap  material. 

"  The  property  possessed  by  zirconia  of 
being  at  once  the  most  infusible,  the  most 
unalterable,  and  the  most  luminous  of  all 
the  ohemical  substances  at  present  known 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogen flame,  has  never  before  been  dis- 
covered, nor  has  its  property  of  being  capa- 
ble   of  agglomeration  and  molding,  either 
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BUTT-JOINTED  BOILER& 

From  "  Engineering.  » 

For  some  time  past  several  of  our  leading 
locomotive  engineers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  boilers  of  the  engines  con- 
structed by  them  with  butt-jointed  longitu- 
dinal seams,  provided  with  both  inside  and 
outside  covering  strips.  No  doubt  those 
employing  this  form  of  joint,  consider  it— and 
very  justly — to  be  a  good  one  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  proportions  uf  the  riveting  frequent- 
ly used  in  connection  with  it,  we  believe  Uiat  in 
many  cases  its  merits  are  far  from  being  fully 
appreciated.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion 
may  be  explained  very  briefly.  In  the  case 
of  what  we  may  term  an  "  ordinary  "  rivet- 
ed joint — ^as,  for  instance,  a  lap-joint,  or  a 
butt-joint  with  a  covering  strip  on  one  side 
only — failing  by  the  shearing  of  the  rivets, 
this  shearing  takes  place  at  one  point  only 
of  the  length  of  the  latter,  whilst  in  the 
event  of  a  butt-joint  with  covering  strips  on 
both  sides  failing  in  a  similar  way,  each  rivet 
will  be  sheared  at  two  points.  In  other 
words  each  rivet  is  in  the  last-mentioned 
joint  in  a  state  of  *■  double  shear,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  therefore  exposes  twice 
the  resistance  tliat  a  rivet  of  the  same  size 
would  offor  in,  what  we  have  termed  for  di- 
tinction,  an  "  ordinary  "  joint. 

Taking  this  fact  into  consideration, 
it  follows  that  in  a  butt-joint  with  oover- 
iug  strips  on  each  side  of  it,  the  clear 
space  between  each  pair  of  rivet  holes, 
should  for  any  given  diameter  of  rivets 
be  twice  as  great  as  an  "  ordinary "  joint 
made  with  rivets  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Judging,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  propor- 
tions of  the  riveted  joints  of  the  kind  we 
^re  considering,  which  have  been  actually 
adopted  in  practice,  the  fact  just  stated  has 
been  very  generally  overlooked,  and  the 
rivets  have  been  set  at  the  same  pitch  as  if 
they  were  in  "single  shear"  only.  Under 
these  circumstances  tlie  strength  of  the  rivets 
is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  length 
of  plate  left  oetween  the  rivet  boles,  and  the 
joint  is,  therefore,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  proper 
proportions  were  adopted. 

The  actual  extent  to  which  the  strength 
of  a  butt-joint  jrith  covering  strips  on  both 
sides  is  deteriorated  by  the  adoption  of  a 
pitch  of  rivets,  etc.,  suitable  for  "  ordinary" 
joints,  depends  upon  other  considerations 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  how 
this  is  the  case,  we  can  perhaps  best  explain 


by  an  example.  Let  us,  for  instance,  sup- 
pose  a  boiler,  composed  of  ^  in.  plates,  and 
having  butt-joints  with  covering  strips  on  each 
side,  has  been  riveted  up  with  J  in.  riveta 
placed  at  2  in.  pitch — a  proportion  very  com- 
monly adopted  in  locomotive  work — and  let 
us  see  how  far  the  strength  of  the  joint  can 
be  increased  by  taking  into  consideratioo 
the  fact  that  the  rivets  are  in  "  double  shear." 
In  doing  this  we  shall  preserve  the  propor- 
tion between  the  areas  of  the  rivets  and  of 
the  plates  between  the  holes  unaltered — not 
that  we  consider  it  the  best,  however — and 
we  shall  suppose  the  strength  of  the  joint  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  solid  plate  as  the  length  of  the  plate  left 
between  each  pair  of  rivet  holes  does  to  the 
pitch  between  the  centers  of  those  holes. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  this  latter  supposi- 
tion is  not  exactly  correct ;  but  in  compar- 
ing several  joints  with  each  other  the  error 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard 
of  comparison  is  very  light.  Having  made 
these  premises  we  may  now  return  to  our 
proposed  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the 
joints  with  ^  in.  rivets  placed  at  2  in.  pitch, 
the  length  of  plate  left  between  each  pair  of 
rivet  holes  would  be  1|  in.,  or  nine-sixteenthji 
of  the  pitch,  and  the  strength  of  the  joint, 
measured  according  to  our  standard,  would 
be  nine-sixteenths,  or  561-  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  solid  plate.  Acting  on  the  considera- 
tion that  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear,  they 
might  theoretically  be  moved  to  a  distance 
ot  3^  ill.  apart  from  center  to  center,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  2^  in.  between  the  holes,  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  joint,  measur- 
ed, as  before,  to  eighteen-twenty-fifths,  or 
72  per  cent,  of  the  solid  plate.  If  a  pitch 
of  3  J  in.  was  admissible  with  rivets  ^  in. 
in  diameter,  we  should,  as  will  be  seen,  thoa 
obtain  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
joint  equal  to  15|  per  cent. ;  but  practical- 
ly it  would  be  impo.'^sible  to  keep  such  a  joint 
tight  under  high-pressure  steam,  and  we 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  place 
of  increasing  the  pitch  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  rivets  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  latter  being  in  double  shear. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  aHow  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rivet  holes  to  remain  IJ  in. ;  and 
let  us  employ  rivets  f  in.  in  diameter  in  place 
of  I  in.,  the  area  of  the  former  being  prao- 
tically  half  that  of  the  latter.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  pitch  will  be  Ig  -}-§=  1| 
in.,  and  the  length  of  the  piece  of  plate  left 
between  each  pair  of  rivet  holes  will  be 
uiue-fourtecDths  of  the  pitch,  the  strength 
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of  the  joint  being  thus,  according  to  our 
sttgdard,  nine-fourteenths,  or  61.285  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  solid  plate.  The  gain 
orer  tbe  strength  of  the  joint  with  g  in. 
rivtts  and  2  in.  pitch,  is  not  so  great  in  this 
iisUnee  as  when  the  space  between  the 
rifet  holes  was  doubled  ;  but  it  nererthless 
tmosnts  to  over  8  per  cent — an  increase 
fell  worth  gaining. 

We  hare,  we  think,  said  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  which  we  consider  should 
he  borne  in  mind  in  detern>ining  the  pro- 
portions of    riveting  for  butt-joints   with 
doiMe  covering  strips,   and  we  need  not, 
therefore,  say  more  about  these  principles 
here ;  but  before  leaving  the  subject  it  may 
be  interesting  to  point  oat  a  deduction  to 
vhieb  the  facts  above  stated  lead.     This  de- 
dnetioD  is    that    a    properly    proportioned 
lingle-riveted  butt-joint,   with   any    given 
thickness  of  plates,  and  with  covering  strips 
on  each  side,   possesses   nearly   the   same 
•trength  as  a  properly  proportioned  double- 
meted  lap-joint  or  butt-joint  with  a  cover- 
ing strip  on  one  side  only.     In  a  properly 
proportioned  double-riveted  joint  the  spaces 
Ktween  the  rivet  holes   (measured   along 
each  Une  of  rivets,  not  zigzag)  should   be 
twice  as  great  as  that  required  in   single 
riteted  joints  having  rivets  of  the  same  dia- 
meter; and  we  have  seen  that  the  same  rule 
ipplies  to  single-riveted    butt-joints    with 
doable  covering  strips,  hence  our  deduction. 
;    In  a  double-riveted  butt-joint,  with  covering 
strips  on  both  sides,  the  strength  bears,  of 
worse,  the  same  proportion  to  a  single-rivet- 
ed joint  of  a  similar  class  that  a   double- 
meted  "  ordinary  "  joint  does  to  a  single- 
riveted  one. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  may  notice 

one  matter  connected  with  riveted  joints  to 

which  attention  b  not  generally  paid,  and 

th*l    is    that   the    proportion    which    the 

strength  of  the  joint  bears  to  the  solid  plate 

increases  with  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of 

the   rivets    used.    The   reason   for  this  is 

Kif-erident.      The  area  of  rivet  increases 

•s  the    square  of  the    diameter,   whereas 

we  length    of  plate   (measured  along  the 

Ibe  of  the  joint)  removed  to  mike  room  for 

tbe  rivet  varies  as  the  diameter  of  the  latter 

only.     Thus,  supposing  that  with  a  certain 

tiictness    of  plates  J  in.    rivets  should   be 


left  between  the  holes  being  4^  in.  In  the 
former  case  43 1  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter 
case  but  28  per  cent  of  the  plates  would  be 
removed  in  forniiBg  the  rivet  holes.  This 
fact  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to  in  all  cases 
employ  in  riveted  joints  the  largest  diameter 
of  rivets  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of 
other  requirements,  which  practice  has  shown 
to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  good 
results. 


UNDERGROUND  RAILWAia 

THB   DimaiHT   8T8TKH8   OOHPA.BKD.  ' 

The  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway, 
in  London,  is  the  model,  from  which  any 
departure  would  be,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  newspaper  reports,  presumptuous, 
unsafe,  and  not  to  be  considered.  We 
propose  to  review  very  briefly  the  variouB 
reports  relative  to  this  line,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  engineers  upon  it,  with  a  view  to 
give  some  light  to  those  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  subject  as  it  aflects  New  York 
and  other  American  cities. 

The  accounts  of  the  success  of  that  work, 
published  here,  appear  to  have  emanated 
from  the  promoters  of  various  schemes  of 
the  kind  for  New  York,  and  are  more  favor- 
able than  those  we  find  in  English  engineer- 
ing journals.  For  example:  in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Arcade  Railway  scheme  is  an  extract 
from  the  "Evening  Post,"  purporting  to  be 
from  a  report  of  an  eminent  American  engi- 
neer, stating  that  the  work  is  a  great  com- 
mercial success,  and  that,  though  it  cost 
enormously,  its  dividends  have  been  12  and 
15  per  cent.  But  in  the  "  Railway  News  " 
we  find  that  the  dividends  have  been  5  per 
cent  for  the  first  year,  5^  per  annum  for  th* 
next  half  year,  and  7  per  cent  from  that 
time  to  the  last  half  yearly  dividend,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  b%  per  annum.  And  we 
find  that  there  has  been  a  serious  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  directors  have  been 
charged  with  impropriety  in  making  divi- 
dends out  of  capital.  A  public  accountant, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lithyre,  in  a  pamphlet,  says  he 
was  requested,  profossionally,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  aifairs  of  the  company, 
and  that  he  found  that  the  dividends  had 
been  paid  mainly  out  of  capital ;  and  that 
the  earnings  had  not  been  much  over  2  per 
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ground  line,  in  London,  from  the  post-office 
under  Holborn  and  Oxford  street,  is  pro- 
jected, to  be  worked  by  stationary  engines. 
This  indicates  that  the  system  of  the  Metro- 
politan line  does  not  fully  satisfy  engi- 
neers. "  Engineering,"  though  it  highly 
lauds  the  construction,  rolling  stock,-  and 
working  of  the  Metropolitan,  has  speculated 
on  improvements  which  would  involve  a 
general  reconstruction,  or  something  nearly 
equivalent. 

And  there  are  other  systems,  which  for 
gome  years  have  been  discussed,  which  im- 
ply that  the  Metropolitan  ie  not  the  best 
system  for  city  passenger  traffic,  however  fit 
it  may  be  for  the  work  of  the  Great  Wes- 
tern railway,  for  which  it  was  built, — being 
an  extension  of  that  line  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Of  these  proposed  systems,  that 
of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  has  found  most  favor. 
Its  main  features  are :  1st.  Stations  on  sum- 
mits, thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  general 
level  of  the  line.  2d.  Starting  the  trains 
from  the  stations,  by  very  powerful  stationary 
engines,  at  speed  sufficient  to  send  them  to 
the  next  station.  "  Engineering  "  decidedly 
approves  the  summits,  even  for  lines  worked 
by  locomotives. 

Of  the  plans  proposed  here,  which  have 
been  before  the  Legislature,  the  first  con- 
ceived was  that  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture by  Mr.  Schuyler,  two  or  three  years  ago. 
It  was  published  in  18.52,  in  "  Appleton's 

Mechanics'  Magazine,"  by  W ^n,  (whom 

we  take  to  be  Mr.  Worthen,  G.  E.,  then 
attached  to  the  New  Haven  railway.)  Its 
ohief  object  was,  to  bring  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  the  cars  of  the  New  Haven 
and  other  country  lines ;  but  it  also  bad  a 
secondary  object,  which  was,  the  city  pas- 
senger traffic.  These  objects  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  London  line  ;  and,  had  the 
plan  been  adopted  here,  probably  it  would 
have  resulted,  as  there,  in  a  success  of  the 
subordinate  object,  to  such  extent  as  to  em- 
barrass the  chief  object.  This  plan  was,  to 
run  a  double  track  railway,  in  an  open  out- 
ting  between  Broadway  and  Mercer,  and 
other  streets  in  line.  Since  that  time  it  has 
become  much  more  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  buildings  that  have  been  put  up  on  the 
rears  of  the  lots ;  some  of  which  have  cost 
highly,  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  land 
damaues. 


were  inclined  to  propose  this  route  between 
streets,  as  much  as  posiiible,  in  open  cut- 
tings; but  were  constrained,  by   the  pros- 
pect of  enormous  land  damages,  to  propoiie 
a  tunnel  under  Broadway.     And  the  otliei 
underground   plans,  including  the  Arcade, 
have  the  same  feature  of  being  entirely  cot- 
ered,  therein  differing  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan,  which   is  one-third  in    open  cuttings. 
Messrs.  Willson  and  Bobinson  propose  to 
ventilate  through  hollow  lamp  posts  fourteetk 
inches  in  diameter;  and  the  Arcade  is  pro- 
posed to  be  ventilated  trough  the  area.s  of 
the   buildings.      We   do   nut   believe  that 
either  plan  of  ventilation  would  render  tlit 
air  wholesome  or  endurable  ;  and  the  ven- 
tilation through  the  areas  would  vitiate  the 
air   in  the   buildings,  especially  when  the 
windows   are   open.      Neither   plan  would 
work  so  well  as  that  of  the  Metropolitan ; 
and  that  excites  much  complaint,  and  thoagti 
its  friends  are  reticent  about  it  in  public, 
they  privately  admit  that  it  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory.    Mr.  Johnson,  its  resident  engi- 
neer, while  in  this  city,  said  that  the  com- 
pany intended   to  buy  more   land  to  make 
more  openings;  and  Mr.  Dredge,  an  en^- 
neer,  who  was  employed  in  the  constructioD, 
informed   us   that,   twenty  feet    inside  the 
tunnels,   the  sulphurous  odor  of  the  gase« 
was    perceptible.      And   there    have   been 
reports   in    the    journals  that    the    health 
of  the  employees  has  been  seriously  iopair- 
ed,  and  several  passengers  have  died  on  the 
line.     Compared  with  the  open  cutting  plan, 
this  plan  is  so  inferior  that  no  just  amount 
of  land  damages  can  warrant  its  adoption,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  evidence  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  ;  and  the  close  tun- 
nel and  arcade  plans,  we  believe,  would  be 
80  much  worse  that  locomotives  could  not 
be  used  in  them  without  repelling  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  for  whose  use  the  work  is 
proposed. 

There  have  been  other  plans,  but  as  thej 
seem  not  likely  to  get  moneyed  backers,  or  to 
be  further  urged,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
seek  for  their  faults,  and  we  know  of  no 
merits  in  them  that  require  us  to  notice 
them  particularly. 

These  tunnels  would  have  a  different  char- 
acter could  they  be  worked  by  stationary 
engines,  either  on  the  rope-traction  system, 
or  on  Barlow's  system  of  impulsion.     The 
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theory.  And,  compared  with  the  open  cat- 
ting plan,  for  the  line  between  Broadway 
and  Mercor  street,  we  think,  in  view  of  the 
land  damages,  that  Barlow's  system  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  deemed  best,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  plans. 

Barlow  represents — in  papers  read  before 
the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — that  the  cost 
of  the  permanent  way  will  be  much  lessened 
if  the  42-ton  locomotives  can  be  got  rid  of. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  a  4-coapled  loco- 
motive of  this  class  injures  the  track  fully 
as  much  as  twice  its  weight  of  carriages; 
and,  as  the  trains  weigh  bat  80  tons,  it  fol- 
lows that  more  than  half  the  cost  of  track 
u  by  the  engines.     And  this  wear  is  such, 
that  the  steel  rails  have  to  be  renewed  in  two 
years.    He  also  represents  that  the  cost  of  sta- 
tionary engines  would  be  much   less   than 
that  of  locomotives.     And  fuel  of  ordinary 
quality  could  be  used,  instead  of  the  best 
coke,  at  double  the  cost  of  coal.     But  the 
most  striking  advantage  claimed  is  a  consid- 
erably  higher  speed ;    the   stationary  en- 
gine, drawing  by  means  of  a  chain,  is  not  limit- 
ed in  power  like  the  locomotive,  by  liability  to 
slip,  bat  may  draw  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight   of  the   train,  or  greater;  whereas, 
the  Metropolitan  engines  draw  with  a  force 
not  exceeding  -^i^th  of  the  weight   of  the 
train  and  engine.     Therefore,  in  a  thirty- 
fifth  of  the  distance  between  stations,  the 
stationary  engine  may  do  as  much  work  as 
the  locomotive  can.  do  in  the  whole  distance. 
And  practically,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  sta- 
tionary   engine,     working    with    a    chain 
over    two  pulleys   two  hundred  feet  apart, 
may  start  a  car  or  a  train  with   sufficient 
spet'd  to  overcome  all  the  resistances  on  a 
line  of  half  a  mile,  and  arrive  at  the  next 
station  at  a  useful  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour 
or  more.     The  descent  from  the  summit  will 
help  to  give  the  speed ;  and  the  ascent  to 
the  next  summit  will  help  to  extinguish  it. 
or  will   reduce  it  to  a  low  rate,  which  the 
brakes  will  extinguish  without  much  wear  of 
wheels. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  suppose  an  exces- 
sive andulslion  of  the  line.  Let  the  stations 
be  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalks,  so  that  the 
passengers  need  not  b^ve  the  fatigue  of  going 
down  and  up  stairs,  for  twenty  feet  average 
as  proposed  by  the  tunnel  projectors,  or  sev- 
enteen feet  as  proposed  by  the  arcade  people. 
From  these  stations  let  the  line  descend  both 
ways,  at  the  rate  of  1  in  5,  for  660  feet.  In 
running  down  this  incline,  a  car  will  acquire 


a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour ;  it  will  not  only 
overcome  the  inertia  of  its  weight,  but  will 
also  overcome  the  additional  inertia  of  its 
wheels  and  axles  as  rotating  bodies-  It  will 
then  continue  to  run,  on  a  level,  at  60  miles 
an  hour,  until  it  roaches  the  next  incline, 
which  it  will  ascend,  and  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit with  its  speed  extinguished.  In  this 
case  we  suppose  that  it  has  had  no  friotioR 
or  atmospheric  resistance,  or  that  these  resist- 
ances have  been  overcome  by  additional 
power  given  by  the  stationary  engine.  Thus 
the  power  required  to  start  is  given  by  grav- 
itation, and  taken  back  by  gravitation  ;  and 
only  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistances of  steady  running  has  to  be  given 
by  the  fuel,  with  a  small  addition  for  an 
excess  of  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  each  run,  to  save  time. 

In  this  mere  illustration  we  have  suppos- 
ed an  inclined  plane  from  the  summit,  and 
a  level  to  the  next  incline  ;  but  Mr.  Barlow 
proposes  a  cycloidal  curve  from  summit  to 
summit,  as  the  line  of  quickest  transit. 

In  the  descent,  on  the  inclined  plane, 
the  car  would  run  an  eighth  of  a  mile  at 
an  average  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
and  would  then  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  then  as- 
cend the  next  incline  at  an  average  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  making  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  for  the  half  mile.  It  would  then  stop 
three-quarters  of  a  minute — which  is  the 
time  on  the  Metropolitan — making  one  and 
a  half  minutes,  or  three  minutes  per  mile, 
or  an  average  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
with  stations  one-half  mile  apart.  Now 
*' Engineering  "  computes  that  13 J  miles  an 
hour  is  the  highest  speed  practicable  on  the 
Metropolitan  system,  with  stations  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile  apart.  Thus  it  seems 
that,  without  exceeding  the  maximum  speed 
obtained  on  English  railways — 64  to  75 
miles  an  hour — ^we  can  get  an  average  speed 
one-half  greater  by  Barlow's  system  than 
we  can  get  by  the  Metropolitan  system,  or 
the  modifications  of  it  proposed  here. 

Comparing  the  plan  of  Mr.  Schuyler  or 
Mr.  Worthen  with  the  tunnel  or  arcade,  we 
find  certain  advantages  in  each.  As  to 
speed,  it  will  be  greatest  where  steam  can 
be  made  most  freely,  that  is,  in  the  cuttings. 
In  the  tunnels,  on  the  Metropolitan,  the  ex- 
haust is  turned  into  a  condenser ;  and  not 
more  than.one-eighth  as  much  steam  is  made 
as  is  made  in  the  cuttings,  where  the  blast 
is  used.  And  here,  we  are  confident,  the 
covered  ways  will  prohibit  rapid  steaming ; 
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and  high  speed  will  be  attained  only  in  the 
open  cuttings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cov- 
ered line  will  be  protected  from  atmospheric 
influences,  which  will  render  a  better  con- 
struction practicable,  and  insure  greater  du- 
rability, and  get  rid  of  the  troubles  due  to 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  cost  of  removing  them. 
This  advantage  will  be  most  fully  attained 
in  Barlow's  plan;  for  that  admits  of  being 
entirely  honaed,  covered,  and  ventilated  by 
the  best  methods  ;  so  that  the  temperature 
need  not  vary  beyond  the  limits  of  60°  in 
winter,  and  80"  in  summer.  The  perma- 
nent way  may,  therefore,  be  uncommonly 
permanent ;  but  whether  the  air  will  be  pure 
enough  for  health  and  comfort  is  a  more 
doubtful  question,  which  may  be  answered, 
more  or  less  confidently,  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  ferry  boats,  city  cars,  and 
Other  conveyances  controlled  by  men  who 
have  got  their  franchises  by  favor  or  other- 
wise, and  use  them  solely  to  gain  all  they 
can  by  them.  In  view  of  such  uncertain- 
ties, the  open  cutting  will  have  numerous 
advocates. 

A  station  on  the  Barlow  plan  will  oc- 
cupy the  lower  story  of  nearly  the  whole 
rear  of  a  block,  for  a  width  of  30  feet ;  but 
it  may  be  built  over,  to  any  height,  by  those 
who  supply  dark  offices  to  people  who  are  so 
improvident  as  to  use  them.  From  this 
block  the  line  will  descend  so  rapidly  as  to 
go  under  other  blocks,  without  disturbing 
them — the  tunnels  being  driven.  The  land 
damages  will  therefore  not  much  exceed  the 
cost  of  land  for  the  stations. 

The  cutting  plan  will  occupy  at  least  28 
feet  wide  through  the  back  yards.  This,  or 
even  40  feet,  would  really  be  no  loss  to  the 
property,  for  the  light-room  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  buildings  that  could  be  put 
Upon  it;  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  land 
owners,  and  they  would  demand,  and  proba- 
bly get,'  immense  damages — ^perhaps  so  much 
as  to  render  the  work  unproductive 

There  is  another  plan  proposed  in  a  paper 
on  underground  railways,  read  before  the 
Polytechnic  Club  of  the  American  Institute, 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fisher.  He  proposes  to  adopt 
the  open  cutting  plan,  locating  it  where 
land  damages  may  be  less  than  on  the  line 
between  Broadway  and  Mercer  street ;  and 
to  modify  it  by  laying  an  iron  floor  instead 
of  rails,  and  by  running  steam  carriages  in- 
stead of  trains  drawn,  by  locomotives.  He 
claims  that  the  carriages  can  pass  each  other, 
so  that  through  carriages  can  run  from  end 
to  end  without  stopping,  at  full  speed ;  and 


that  the  speed  may  be  greater  than  is  at- 
tainable on  rails,  because  the  flange  and 
cone  friction  will  be  avoided.  For  an  up- 
and-down  line  40  feet  width  would  be  re- 
quired^ and  a  guard  in  the  middle,  to  keep 
down-carriages  from  meeting  up-oarriages, 
might  be  adopted ;  so  that  collisions  could 
occnr  only  by  carriages  overtaking  others, 
and  the  violence  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  of  their  speed,  and  not  so  great 
as  to  cause  injury  to  persons.  But  when 
two  streets  of  this  kind  are  built,  one  may 
be  used  for  upward,  and  the  other  for  down- 
ward carriages,  and  the  guard  may  be  re- 
moved. No  pedestrians,  and  no  vehicles 
but  those  of  the  company,  to  be  allowed  ia 
these  undergrade  streets ;  and  all  vehicles 
to  run  at  one  rate  of  speed  when  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street ;  and  to  torn  out  before 
they  stop.  The  stations  may  be  nearer  to- 
gether than  on  a  railway ;  and  the  way-car- 
riages may  pass  some  of  them,  so  as  to  make 
fewer  stops  than  trains  must  make  ;  for  ex- 
ample: Carriage  A,  starting  from  station  1, 
may  stop  at  station  8,  5,  7,  etc.,  or  at  4,  7, 
10,  etc.;  and  carriage  B  may  stop  at  inter- 
mediate stations,  so  that  passengers  will  be 
better  accommodated,  and  the  speed  will  be 
less  interrupted  than  on  rails,  where  every 
passenger  must  stop  at  every  station. 

Steam  carriages  are  under  a  cloud,  which 
their  friends  regard  as  a  cloud  of  ignorance. 
They  were  designed  for  common  roads,  and 
ran  upon  them  to  the  extent  of  50,000  miles 
or  more,  before  railways  got  much  into  use. 
They  were  practically  approved  by  several 
of  the  best  mechanical  engineers  in  the 
world,  who  took  out  patents  for  improve- 
ments in  them,  and  buiH  them.  Among 
these  engineers  were  Maodsley,  Field,  ana 
Richard  Roberts,  then  at  the  head  of  their 
profession ;  and  Scott  Russell  and  W.  A. 
Summers,  then  rising  to  celebrity.  But  the 
iron  road  beat  the  macadam  road ;  and  the 
locomotive,  then  called  a  steam  carriage, 
was  supposed  to  have  beaten  a  lighter  steam 
carriage ;  but  there  was  powerful  opposition 
to  both  systems  of  steam  locomotion,  against 
which  the  common  road  carriages  did  not 
prevail.  But  about  twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Brydges  Adams  proposed  steam  carriages 
for  railways,  and  built  several,  which  worked 
well  where  the  traffic  was  insufficient  for 
trains.  In  this  country  we  call  them  steam 
oars,  and  have  used  them,  and  still  use 
them,  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  Robinson,  in  his  report  of  a  plan  for  a 
tunnel  railway  under  Broadway,  proposes  to 
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adopt  them  exclusively  for  that  line;  and 
gires  engraTiogs  of  two  plans,  one  by  Grico 
and  Long,  the  other  by  Mr.  Fisher.  Take 
the  flanges  from  their  wheeb,  and  add  steer- 
ing gear,  and  these  cars  become  steam  car- 
riages capable  of  running  on  any  good  road. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  cannot  run  profit- 
ably on  a  poor  road ;  but  none  who  have 
examined  them  doubt  that  on  iron  or  even 
stone  floors  they  can  work  advantageously. 
The  question,  therefore,  is:  can  light  en- 

Sines,  on  equally  good  roads,  with  stations 
alf  a  mile  apart,  work  more  eooaomioally 
than  heavy  engines?  Can  125  tons  be 
stopped  and  started  as  cheaply  as  ten  tons, 
or  leas  ?  Mr.  Robert  Fairlie,  0.  £.,  dbtin- 
gaished  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  locomotive 
utat  is  coming  much  into  use,  has  shown,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers, that  the  average  number  of  passen- 
gers, per  train,  on  the  Metropolitan  railway 
is  55.  A  lO-ton  carriage  could  carry  them; 
and  most  of  the  work  done  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  could  be  done  by  a  few  light  car- 
riages, leaving  the  greater  number  at  rest 
until  the  movement  of  people  to  and  from 
their  business.  Not  only  u  an  unnecessary 
weight  of  train  used  for  a  small  traffic  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  day ;  but  thu  weight 
stops  and  starts  at  all  stations,  and  cannot 
do  otherwise  on  this  system.  Now,  on  seve- 
ral <^  our  railways,  whose  maximum  speed 
is  not  much  greater  than  that  on  the  Metro- 
politan, careful  observations  have  been 
made,  to  find  the  cost  of  stopping  and  start- 
ing trains;  and  they  agrep,  very  nearly, 
that  one  cent  per  ton  is  about  the  cost.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Smith,  ten  years  ago,  when  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hudson  Biver  railway,  esti- 
mated that  it  cost  $1.25  to  stop  and  start  a 
passenger  train  on  that  line,  on  which  the 
trains  averaged  about  125  tons.  Now  there 
is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  a  steam  car- 
riage, in  that  it  can  stop  by  reversing,  and 
thus  avoid  wear  of  its  wheels  by  brakes ; 
and  this  advuitage,  where  stops  are  fre- 
quent, goes  far  to  balance  the  greater  econ- 
omy of  large  engines,  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  one  cent  per  ton  would 
pay  for  stopping  and  starting  it,  and  that 
this  considerable  part  of  the  working  ex- 
penses will  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  to  be  stopped  is  lessened.  But  as 
the  through  carriages  will  make  but  few 
stops,  and  the  way  carriages  will  stop  less 
than  the  trains,  there  will  be  further  reduc- 
tion on  this  score.  Moreover,  if  a  single 
carriage  breaks  down,  it  will  slide  along  on 


a  floor,  and  no  person  will  be  hurt ;  but  if  » 
locomotive,  or  a  car  in  a  train,  break  down, 
all  that  follows  will  dash  against  it,  and 
many  may  be  killed  and  wounded.  There 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  railway 
vehicles  excessively  strong  and  heavy  for 
safety.  The  cars  on  the  Metropolitan  weigh 
sixteen  tons  empty.  Half  this  weight  could 
be  saved  were  they  not  subject  to  be  strain* 
ed  by  the  42-ton  engines,  and  were  there  no 
serious  harm  to  como  in  case  of  breaking 
down. 

Considering  all  these  eonditioos,  it 
is  probable  that  eight  times  more  fuel 
is  consumed  on  the  Metropolitan  railway, 
for  an  equal  number  of  passengers  carried, 
than  would  be  consumed  on  an  iron  floor 
by  steam  carriages  ;  and  that  this  con* 
sumption  of  fuel  is  an  approximate  index  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  engines  and  carriages. 

All  these  schemes  should  be  tested,  so  far 
as  practicable,  before  risking  a  vast  capital 
upon  any  of  them.  The  cost  of  testing  the 
economy  of  either  of  the  railway  plans 
would  be  great, — miles  must  be  built  and 
worked  f<Hr  some  lime  before  a  reliable  judg- 
ment could  be  formed.  But  to  test  the  un- 
settled questions  relative  to  steam  carriages, 
whether  they  can  be  steered  securely  at  the 
speeds  desired,  and  can  work  effectively  and 
economically,  would  involve  little  cost,  for 
one  may  be  tried  on  any  good  macadam 
road.  A  very  large  boiler  would  be  requir- 
ed to  test  the  practicability  of  steering  and 
handling,  at  high  speed,  on  a  common  road ; 
but  this  would  be  allowed  for  in  estimating 
the  useful  load  that  may  be  carried  on  an 
iron  floor. 

In  this  plan  the  way  traffic  will  not  retard 
the  through  traffic,  nor  the  intermediate 
traffic,  but  each  carriage  will  run  at  as  high 
a  speed  as  if  it  had  the  whole  road  to  itself. 
A  carriage  that  loads  at  the  Battery  and  un- 
loads  at  Harlem,  will  run  through  at  full 
speed;  and  one  that  stops  at  two  or  three 
stations  below  Canal  street,  to  pick  np  pas- 
sengers, will  run  eight  miles  at  full  speed, 
and  then  stop  at  two  or  three  stations  to  set 
them  down  and  pick  np  others.  And  the 
short  traffic,  by  alternate  carriages  stopping, 
will  be  made  somewhat  speedier  than  it  can 
be  on  raib. 

The  tractive  force  of  the  locomotive  is 
relatively  small — 30  tons  on  the  drivers  to 
126  tons  total  weight;  but  the  steam  car- 
riages will  have  twelve  tons  on  the  drivers 
to  20  tons  total  weight ;  its  power  to  start 
quickly  will,  therefore,  be  greater  in  the 
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proportion  of  two  and  a-half  to  one ;  and 
this  would  enable  it  to  attain  a  considerably 
bigher  average  speed  on  the  short  traffic. 
It  is  understood  that  on  long  runs  the  speed 
is  due  to  the  boiler ;  but  on  short  runs  it  ia 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  cylinders, 
since  they  get  up  the  speed.  Mr.  Fisher 
claims  that  sixteen  miles  an  hour  may  be 
got  on  the  short  traffic,  and  40  on  the 
through  traffic,  and  intermediate  rates  on 
the  intermediate  traffic,  according  to  the 
frequency  of  stops ;  and  these  rates  will  not 
tax  the  engines  or  the  way  more  than  they 
are  taxed  in  English  foot  passenger  practice, 
or  on  the  Metropolitan  railway. 

Having  thus  compared  the  Barlow  tunnel 
plan  with  the  open  cutting  plan,  worked  in 
two  different  ways,  and  shown  that  the 
speeds  probably  will  be,  for  the  railway  in 
the  cutting,  thirteen  and  three-quarters  at 
the  utmost,  and  for  the  floor,  sixteen  to  40, 
and  in  the  Barlow  tunnel  it  may  be  20 ;  we 
may  briefly  consider  the  speed  of  the  rope> 
traction  tunnel  plan  which  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
proposes  to  go  under  Holborn  and  Oxford 
street.  The  wire  rope  is  to  run  all  the  time 
at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and  the  cars  are  to 
have  means  of  "  slipping  the  rope,"  which, 
we  presume,  means  that  they  are  to  catch 
hold  of  it  in  such  wise  that  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  yielding,  that  the  car  may 
start  gradually.  Mr.  Harvey,  on  the  Green- 
wich street  elevated  railway,  has  springs  on 
his  cars,  which  are  bent  by  the  rope  to  soften 
the  shock,  and  to  avoid  loss  of  power  by 
friction.  But  this  plan  does  not  work  well 
even  at  eight  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  rope 
system  on  the  Blackwall  railway  did  not  do 
what  is  required  for  the  lines  now  proposed; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw 's 
new  devices,  if  he  has  any  ;  and  though  we 
don't  venture  to  say  what  oan't  be  done,  we 
say  that  the  rope  system  has  had  a  long 
trial,  under  the  Stephensons,  and  failed  to 
equal  the  locomotive  ;  and  it  must  be  farther 
improved  before  it  will  equal  the  plans  we 
have  herein  set  forth  at  some  length,  but 
not  fully.  But  we  will  suppose,  for  the 
comparison,  that  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  devised 
means  to  take  hold  of  the  running  rope 
without  wearing  it,  and  to  start  his  car 
gently,  and  to  do  all  he  requires  in  this 
detail.  What,  then,  is  to  be  his  speed  ?  It 
will  be  liberal  to  take  only  one  mile  from 
bis  sixteen  for  the  half  speed,  while  the  cars 
are  stopping  and  starting  every  half  mile. 
It  will  require,  then,  two  minutes  to  run 
half  a  mile,  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute  { 


stopping,  which  is  five  and  one-half  minntrs 
per  mile,  or  less  than  eleven  miles  per  hour 
average  speed.  This  is  about  what  '*  En- 
gineering "  estimates  for  a  line  like  the 
Metropolitan,  if  its  stations  were  only  half 
a  milo  apart ;  and  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  has  aimed  merely  to  equal  the 
speed  of  that  system,  and  that  he  has  found 
no  encouragement  to  aim  at  more. 

Which  system,  then,  is  wanted  ?  Speed, 
we  presume,  is  the  chief  object  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  customers,  who  are  ultimately 
to  pay  for  the  work.  Fresh  air  is  also  growing 
into  favor,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mitigate 
the  objection  that  it  would  cost  considerably 
to  keep  the  open  way  free  from  snow  and 
ice.  These  two  requisites,  speed  and  air, 
will  be  most  surely  found  .in  the  cutting. 
But  they  must  be  paid  for  in  land  damages, 
etc.  The  other  plan,  that  of  Barlow,  ia 
very  comfortable  in  theory ;  but  in  practice 
we  should  expect  more  or  less  foul  air,  not 
to  mention  want  of  daylight.  And  the 
average  speed  may  be  set  down  at  a  third 
less  than  that  on  the  iron  floor.  Bat  Mr. 
Barlow  estimates  that  the  running  expenses 
will  be  small  compared  with  locomotive  ex- 
penses. Into  these  estimates  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go,  and  we  find  no  careful  esti- 
mates in  our  cotemporary  journals. 

Having  given  the  gist  of  all  we  find  worth 
reporting  in  the  journals  and  other  records, 
we  might  stop;  but  there  is  a  modifying 
power  which  often  overrules  the  opinions 
and  even  the  experience  of  engineers,  and 
which  is  very  likely  to  derange  such  matters 
in  this  city.  Lobbiers  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  buy  franchises  to  sell.  These  lob- 
biers know  nothing  of  engineering ;  they 
take  what  has  been  snccesful  ekewhere; 
they  exaggerate  its  success ;  they  get  up 
companies ;  they  bull  their  stock  and  water 
it,  and  sell  it ;  their  job  is  then  completed. 
And  it  is  good  luck  if  the  plan  they  have 
established  is  not  a  bad  one,  made  worse  bj 
being  put  in  a  place  for  which  it  was  not  de- 
signed. It  may  have  on  it  the  names  of  en- 
gineers; but  engineers,  like  lawyers  and 
other  advocates,  look  out  for  fees.  As  one 
has  little  faith  in  a  lawyer  whom  he  does 
not  pay  himself,  so  he  may  about  as  well 
look  out  for  engineers  whom  he  does  not 
pay.  Not  that  engineers  are  less  honest 
than  other  professional  men ;  but,  like 
others,  they  are  of  all  sorts  ;  some  will  re- 
sign their  employments  rather  than  betray 
stockholders,  or  swindle  the  public ;  others 
will  hesitate,  etc.     But  any  set  of  lobbiers 
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Can  get  engineers  enough  to  engineer  any 
plan  that  is  already  "a  success,"  though 
there  may  be  better  plans,  which,  whenever 
set  to  work,  will  underwork  and  render  pro- 
fitless the  plans  which  are  thus  far  saocess- 
fill,  only  because  they  have  only  old  and 
worse  plans  to  compete  with.  And  we  sug- 
gest to  city  men,  who  want  these  improve- 
ments, and  intend  to  take  and  hold  stock  in 
them,  that  they  would  do  well  to  employ 
engineers,  on  their  own  account,  to  get  up 
plans,  rather  than  buy  the  franchises  which 
lobbiers  have  got  from  the  Legislature. 

In  oonelnsion,  we  judge  from  the  some- 
what vague  evidence,  that  the  success  of  the 
Metropolitan  railway  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  that  the  plan  is  deemed  defect- 
ive by  many,  if  not  most  engineers;  that 
it  was  not  planned  for  the  use  into  which  it 
has  unexpectedly  fallen  ;  that  there  are  bet- 
ter plans  for  city  traffic ;  and  that  it  is  not 
at  all  fit  to  go  under  streets  where  there 
eannot  be  openings  enough  to  allow  the 
steam  bla&t,  at  regular  intervals,  for  at  least 
a  third  of  the  way.  And,  finally,  that  it 
oannot  be  applied  in  this  city  so  usefully  as 
either  of  the  other  plans  which  we  have  re- 
ported. 

In  these  comparisons  we  have  snpposed 
the  highest  speeds  that  can  be  attained 
as  about  equal  to  what  is  practiced  on 
the  Metropolitan  railway.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  speeds  should  be  less,  so 
that  the  expenses  and  faros  may  be  less. 
Dut  the  time  of  55  passengers,  for  the  4.8 
minutes  required  to  go  a  mile,  is  worth  $2. 
64,  at  one  cent  per  minute  per  person,  which 
is  a  low  average  for  business  men.  And 
this  high  cost  of  time  ought  to  be  lessened. 
]3at  those  who  do  not  appreciate  this  econo- 
ny  may  assume  any  lower  rate  of  speed,  at- 
tended by  less  wear  and  tear,  and  by  lower 
fares.  And  the  saving  will  bo  as  great  in 
one  system  as  in  another,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge ;  and  the  comparison  which  we 
bave  made  for  high  speed  will  hold  good  for 
any  lower  rate  that  may  be  acceptable  to 
passengers,  and  profitable  to  the  carrier. 

A  Gunpowder  Pile-driver  was  de- 
scribed at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute.  It  resembles  the  ordinary 
pile-driver,  except  that  a  charge  of  powder 
is  exploded,  whereby  the  weight  is  forced  up, 
where  it  is  caught,  till  another  charge  is  insert- 
ed. A  400-pound  hammer  can  be  operated 
with  musket  charges,  drivingthe  piles  quicker 
and  better  than  the  ordinary  pile-driver. 


mON  ARCHED  BRIDGE& 

Fraom  paper  before  the  Sooi6tideaIng6DionrsCivil>| 
by  M.  Yron-VillHreeau,  on  the  applioation  of  his 
theory  of  arohei  to  the  building  of  iron  bridge!. 

For  several  years  cast  iron  has  success- 
fully taken  the  place  of  wrought  iron  in 
iron  bridges,  with  the  exception  of  tubular 
and  Buspenkion  bridges.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  is  not  the 
only  reason  of  this  change.  In  fact,  if  cast 
irou  offers  as  much  resistance  as  wrought  to 
compression,  it  is  quite  different  as  regards 
tension,  and  it  is  known  that  engineers 
reckon  little  on  the  resistance  of  cast  iron 
when  undergoing  strains  of  this  nature ; 
they  then  prefer  to  use  wrought  iron,  which 
allows  them  to  obtain  much  smaller  sections 
than  they  could  if  they  employed  cast  iron. 
The  possibility  will  thus  be  perceived,  in 
employing  wrought  iron,  of  reducing  the 
building  expenses  of  iron  bridges  where  the 
metal  offers  resistance  to  tensile  strains. 
But  in  supposing  it  possible  to  obtain,  in 
this  manner,  a  certain  economy,  there  would 
be,  by  that  very  fact,  a  reduction  in  the 
mass  of  the  construction :  a  consequence  of 
this  reduction  of  the  mass  is  a  diminution 
in  the  stability,  because  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  the  bulk  of  vehicles  and  casual 
weighta  be  as  small  as  possible  in  relation, 
to  tnat  of  the  construction  itself.  Finally,, 
the  theory  of  iron  bridges,  where,  at  cer- 
tain points,  the  metal  offers  resistance  to* 
tension,  and  at  others  to  compression,  is  not 
yet  established,  and  engineers,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  experience,  prudently  avoid 
extending  the  results  to  buildings  of  differ- 
ent dimensions  from  those  they  have  already 
tested. 

Cast  iron  bridges  do  not  offer  the  same 
drawbacks.  They  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  metal  will  only  have  to  resist  compres- 
sion, and  the  low  price  of  the  metal  allows 
a  lesser  economy  of  the  bulk  employed.. 
These  motives  seem  to  sufficiently  explain 
the  preference  given  at  th«  present  day  to 
the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  building  of 
bridges. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  show 'how  our  the- 
ory of  arches  may  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing of  cast  iron  bridges.  An  arch  of  a  cast 
iron  bridge  comprises  three  distinct  parts. 
Firstly,  the  roadway  and  superstructure ;; 
secondly,  the  oast  iron  framing  comprised 
between  the  floor  and  the  extrados,  and 
equivalent  to  the  stone  work  of  stone 
bridges;  and,   thirdly,  the  arch  or  assem- 
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blage  of  framing,  analogous  to  the  Toussoirs 
of  stonti  bridges,  and  which  will  fill  the  place 
of  these  latter.  It  will  be  first  remarked 
that  the  framing  of  the  system  equivalent  to 
the  stone  work  is  in  the  shape  of  hollow 
prisms  with  a  T«rtical  axis,  ended  at  the 
upper  part  by  an  horizontal  plane,  and  at 
the  lower  part  by  a  curved  surface  in  con- 
tact  with  the  extrados  of  the  arch.  This 
arrangement  of  prisms  agrees  the  more  ex- 
lictly  with  what  we  considered  in  our  paper 
on  the  building  of  arches  of  bridges  when 
their  parts  parallel  to  the  road  are  more 
limited.  The  objections  raised  by  some 
persons  against  the  theory  of  normal  action 
at  the  extrados  in  stone  bridges  could  not 
be  applied  in  this  case,  so  that  that  theory 
may  be  said  to  apply  more  exactly  to  cast 
iron  than  to  stone  bridges. 

The  transition  of  the  theory  of  stone 
bridges  to  cast  iron  bridges  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner.  Let  us  consider  one 
of  the  vertical  prisms  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  bridge,  and  let  us  compare  its  weight 
with  the  weight  of  this  prism.  When  con- 
sidered as  solid,  we  will  deduce  therefore 
the  weight  of  the  unity  of  volume,  or  the 
density  of  this  prism.  The  first  condition 
to  be  fulfilled  is  the  coincidence  of  the  ac- 
tual center  of  gravity  of  the  prism,  and  of 
that  of  the  prism  when  solid  ;  the  second  is 
that  all  the  prisms  have  the  same  density  in 
the  whole  of  the  construction. 

These  two  conditions  are  easily  filled  ;  it 
would  suffice  to  obtain  the  figure  of  the  re- 
sulting internal  space.  Let  us  pass  on  to 
the  framing  constituting  the  Toussoira  ;  their 
density  would  be  obtained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  other  prisms,  and  we  will  obtain 
at  once  the  same  conditions  as  regards  the 
equality  of  density  and  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity.  If  the  theoretical  con- 
ditions are  to  be  rigorously  carried  out, 
there  would  remain  to  reduce  on  the  intra- 
dos,  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  voussoirs 
bn  the  small  space  which  separates  the  ac- 
tual and  imaginary  intrados.* 

'  *  The  theoretical  conditions  might  be  realized 
without  touching  the  joints,  by  giving  to  the  arch 
a  constant  thickness,  e,  which  would  render  the 
extrados  and  intrados  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
other.  For  this  purpose  let  u  be  the  weight  of 
the  unity  of  volume  of  the  voussoirs,  as  previously 
defined,  and  u'  a  variable  density,  according  to 
the  formula 

in  which  p  represents  the  radius  of  the  curve  ;  the 


There  remains  to  be  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  pressure.  In  the  whole  extent  of 
the  structure,  considered  as  filled,  the  pres- 
sures are  equal  to  those  produced  by  a 
liquid,  the  density  of  which  would  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  structure,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  would  be  loaded  with  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  roadway  and  superstruc- 
ture ;  consequently,  the  pressures  transmit- 
ted by  the  structure  on  the  vertical  sides 
which  form  its  boundaries  act  horizontally, 
and  the  pressures  received  by  the  extrados 
are  normal  at  its  surface.  To  pass  from 
these  pressures,  estimated  on  the  hypothesis 
of  continuous  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  the 
prisms  or  stone  voussoirs,  to  those  which  an- 
swer to  the  case  of  prisms  or  hollow  cast 
iron  voussoirs,  it  evidently  suffices  to  multi- 
ply the  first  by  the  relation  of  the  surfaces 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  filled  (solid) 
system  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of 
the  hollow  system. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  cast  iron  prisms 
or  voussoirs  the  only  surfaces  of  contact  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  are  those  capa- 
ble of  eficctually  transmitting  pressures. 
(For  instance,  no  notice  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  cross  bars  used  solely 
for  forming  connections  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  arch.)  The  pressures  thus 
obtained  ought  not  to  exceed  a  previously 
determined  limit.  Let  us  add  that  it  would 
be  always  possible  to  render  the  pressures 
constant  on  each  unit  of  surface — the  whole 
extent  of  the  arch,  because,  within  large 
limits,  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

In  stone  bridges  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  we  have  laid  down,  if  we 
have  given  us  the  opening  of  the  arches, 
and  the  ordinates  of  the  summit  of  the  in- 
trados, and  of  the  springing  lines  in  relation 


space  of  the  voussoirs  would  be  got  rid  of  to  re- 
alize the  density  w'  relatively  to  each  by  fixing  the 
center  of  gravity  at  the  point  determined  by  the- 
ory, and  the  pressures  could  nevertheless  be  calcu- 
lated in  retaining  in  the  general  formule  tlie  quan- 
tity w. 

In  this  case  the  actual  intrados  would  be  con- 
founded with  the  imaginary  one,  of  which  it  would 
suffice  to  consider  the  co-ordinates. 

Preference,  it  appears,  ought,  however,  not  to 
be  given  to  this  solution  ;  it  is  better,  in  fact,  not 
to  extend  the  contact  of  bodies  undergoing  con- 
siderable pressures  to  the  extreme  limits  uf  the 
flat  surfaces  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  thickness  of  arches  in- 
crease towards  the  springing  Hue,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  eye  is  generally  pleastug. 
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to  the  horizontal  plane  vhich  forms  the  limit 
of  the  surcharge,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
section  of  the  intrados  is  nearlj  determined, 
independently  of  the  thickness  of  the  key- 
stone, and  the  resalt  is  all  the  more  exact 
when  the  densities  of  the  materials  of  the 
■nrehargo  and  of  the  arch  are  the  nearer 
•qual.     The   whole   bulk   of  the   structure 
being  then  sensibly  constant,  the  stability 
increases  more  rapidly  than  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  Uie  arch,  because  it  would 
be  in  proportion   to  this  thickness  if  the 
mean  pressure  per  unity  of    surface   were 
constant,  and  this  mean  pressure  decreases 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  arch. 
Aa  regards  stability,  it  would  therefore  be 
better  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  key- 
stone until  there  would  be  above  it  but  the 
Btrictly  necessary  thickness  of -overcharge. 
This  is  not  always  done,  and  the  reason  is 
evident,  because  the  price  of  a  cubic  meter 
of  stone,  cut  and  dressed  as  voussoirs,  ex- 
ceeds to  an  enormous  extent  that  of  filling 
up  materials.     In  cast  iron  bridges,  where 
a  similar  disproportion  does  not  exist,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  arch  from  having 
the  complete  thickness  demanded  by  a  de- 
sign.    In  the  previous  reasoning  it  is  sup- 
posed   that   the  casual   overcharges  result 
usually  in  increasing  the  pressures  in  the 
joints,  so  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  en- 
gineer to  diminish  those  which  show  them- 
selves in  the   absence  of  any   overcharge. 
When  we  consider  the  chances  of  decrease 
in  the  pressures,  such  as  those  which  would 
result  from  slight  motion  of  the   soil,   or 
sinking  of  the  piles,  one  is  lead  to  avoid  re- 
ducing too  low  the  pressures  corresponding 
to  the  normal  state  of  the  arch.     But  if  it 
be  remarked  that  the  casual  surcharges  arc 
for  cost  iron  bridges  in  a  greater  relation 
with  the  bulk  of  the  structure  than  for  stone 
bridges,  this  circumstance  would  be  a  mo- 
tive for  reducing  the  normal  charges  of  cast 
iron  bridges.     Besides  the  connections  made 
between  the  framework  by  bolta,  present, 
to  ward  ofi'  cases  when  the  casual  pressures 
would  fall  a  few  poinU  below  zero,  advan- 
tages   incommensurably   superior   to   those 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  cohesion  of 
the  mortar  in  stone  work. 

Let  as  finally  add  that  if,  without  in- 
orease  of  expenses,  it  can  be  so  arranged 
that  the  densities  of  the  structure  and  vous- 
soirs, understood  as  we  have  before  said,  be 
equal,  the  calculations  to  be  done  will  be 
sensibly  abridged,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  special  tobies. 


ANEW  SxEEL-HEAbBD  Kail.  —  The 
"  Engineer,"  after  pointing  out  the 
various  defects  of  welding  steel  slabs  upon 
rail  piles,  expresses  great  confidence  in  the 
new  (?)  process  of  Mr.  E.  Gray,  of  Shefiield, 
which  it  describes  and  illustrates  at  length. 
The  process  b  simply  casting  a  steel  slab 
upon  an  iron  pile.  The  iron  pile  is  heated 
and  set  in  an  ingot  mould,  but  it  does  not 
fill  the  ingot  mould ;  a  space,  say  one  to  two 
inches  wide,  is  left  at  one  side,  into  which 
liquid  steel  is  poured.  The  steel  is  ex- 
pected to  unite  perfectly  with  the  iron. 
The  whole  b  then  rolled  into  a  rail,  the 
steel  surface  forming  the  head. 

We  do  not  thinx  this  process,  as  de- 
scribed, can  be  relied  upon,  but  that  some 
radically  new  means  and  .apparatus  must  be 
developed  for  overcoming  the  many  practi- 
cal difficulties.  Our  reason  for  thinking  so 
is,  that  we  have  tried  this  plan  without  eon« 
slant  success — indeed  with  very  uncertain 
and  variable  results.  We  have  heated  and 
set  up  in  ingot  moulds,  iron  slabs  and 
blooms  for  rails,  and  iron  cores  for  axles. 
Liquid  steel  poured  into  the  mould  would 
fuse  and  soundly  weld  to  such  parts  of  the 
iron  as  were  clean  and  very  hot.  The  prac- 
tical difficulty  is  in  getting  out  of  a  furnace, 
and  setting  up  and  centering  in  a  mould,  a 
heavy  mass  of  iron,  with  such  celerity  that 
the  surface  shall  not  become  much  cooled 
and  oxydised.  Another '  more  serious  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  the  case  of  casting  a  mere 
surface  of  steel  upon  an  iron  pile  or  bloom. 
If  the  iron  bloom  is  made  to  perfectly  fit 
the  mould  on  the  three  sides  not  to  be  cov* 
ered  with  steel,  it  cannot  be  got  into  the 
mould  hot — the  operation  takes  too  long. 
If  the  iron  bloom  does  not  perfectly  fit  the 
mould,  the  steel  will  run  ail  around  it  in 
thin  fins,  which  have  not  mass  enough  to 
hold  their  heat  and  weld  uniformly.  The 
three  siites  of  the  resalting  ingot,  intended 
to  have  iron  surfaces,  have,  in  fact,  facings 
of  steel,  partly  welded  and  partly  chilled 
upon  the  iron.  When  such  an  ingot  is 
rolled  it  is  sure  to  crack  in  the  flanges,  and 
to  make  a  rough,  bad  rail. 

We  have  also  made  several  hundred  rails 
by  setting  up  heated  iron  or  steel  rail  ends 
in  the  center  of  a  mould,  and  casting  steel 
around  them.  The  mass  of  liquid  steel 
being  so  thick,  and  the  mass  of  the  core 
being  so  small,  a  good  weld  generally  re- 
sulted, but  not  always,  and  this  uncertainty 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  process. 
The  theory  of  welding  steel  to  iron  is  ex* 
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oelleDt,  and  the  practice  is  very  satisfactory 
when  the  conditions  are  properly  provided 
for.  We  have  seen  absolutely  perfect  welds 
ma<1e  in  this  way — welds  in  which  no  test 
could  discover  the  slightest  want  of  continu- 
ity of  the  mass.  But  the  present  practical 
difficulties  niu.it  be  overcome.  The  plan 
shown  in  the  "  Engineer  "  is  not  trustwor- 
thy ;  nor  is  it  new.  Dr.  Percy  describes 
the  same  thing  as  proposed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tyres.  And  we  have  heard  that  it 
was  proposed  in  this  country  at  a  much  ear- 
lier dale  than  our  use  of  it.  Here  is  a  fine 
field  for  experiment,  and  we  hope  that  ibis 
grand  principle  will  be  successfully  worked 
out. 


PULLETS  FOR  SnoRT  Belts. — Mcssrs, 
Gwynne,  centrifugal  pump  makers,  of 
London,  use  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
cut,  for  saving  space  and  strain  in  the  use 


of  short  belts.  The  driven  pulley  C  is 
placed  close  to  the  driver  A,  so  that  the  belt 
touches  but  a  small  portion  of  its  circum- 
ference. The  belt,  therefore,  has  to  be  very 
tight ;  and  to  relieve  the  journals  from  the 
great  pressure  and  wear  thus  imposed,  the 
pulley  B  is  placed  intermediate  between  the 
others.  This  intermediate  pulley  is  recessed 
in  the  center  of  its  face,  so  as  to  bear  on  the 
others  at  tho  edges  only.  The  arrangement 
is  said  to  work  well,  and  is  more  fully  illus- 
trated in  "  Engineering  "  of  January  22. 


LARGE  HtDRACLIC  TeSTINQ  MaCBINB. 
— Messrs.  Paulding,  Kemble  &  Co., 
West  Point  Foundry,  are  making  for  L.  B. 
Boomer,  Esq.,  the  eminent  bridge  builder, 
a  machine  for  testing  full-sized  parts  of 
bridges — rods,  castings,  etc. — up  to  40  feet 
length  and  400  tons  pressure,  either  thrust 
or  pull.  The  cylinder  is  17^  in.  diameter, 
and  nine  inches  thick ;  the  stroke  eight  in. 
The  ram  is  single  acting,  being  brought 
back  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  cylinder 
is  hung  on  trunnions — in  fact  it  would  be 
taken  by  an  artilleryman  for  a  17^  in.  mor* 
tar.  When  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
40  ft.  bed-plate,  it  pushes  directly  upon  or 
compresses  the  piece  to  be  tested.  To  bring 
a  tensile  pull  on  the  piece,  the  cylinder  is 
turned  away  from  it,  and  the  power  is  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  means  of  a  cross  head,  crosa 
tail,  or  head  block,  and  two  side  rods.  The 
side  rods  are  forged  from  Bessemer  steel, 
and  are  four  inches  square.  The  cost  of  the 
machiue  will  be  about  $5,000.  Such  a  raa« 
chine,  for  testing  full-sized  parts,  has  long 
been  wanted  in  this  country.  The  tests  of 
little,  short  specimens,  turned  down  to  a 
mere  wire  in  the  middle,  are  not  accurate, 
and  the  changes  of  figure  are  not  easilj 
measured. 


STEAM  Cultivation. — The  success  of 
steam  cultivation  was  long  ago  establish- 
ed, and  to  say  that  steam  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  horses  in  the  field  is  as  trite  as 
to  say  the  same  of  it  on  the  railway.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  steam  v.  horses,  bat 
of  the  newest  v,  the  earlier  forms  of  steam 
tackle.  More  powerful  engines,  of  much 
better  construction,  and  worked  at  higher 
speeds  are  now  in  use,  and  some  of  them, 
working  up  to  lOO  indicated  horse  power, 
are  hauling  six  and  even  eight-furrow  ploughs 
in  moderately  stiff  land,  or  dragging  cultiva- 
tors  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  wide,  and  that  at  a 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  The  money  sav- 
ing had  been  proved  by  many  cost  sheet*, 
and  as  for  the  work  itself,  it  could  be  dono 
in  all  weathers,  done  upon  land  which  horses 
could  not  touch,  or  where  they  could  not 
stand,  done  at  a  faster  pu«e,  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  soil  being  as  the  square  of  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  knocked  to  pieces ;  and 
then  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the  hoof- 
tracks,  where  horses'  feet,  likepavior's  mauls, 
ram  the  ploughed  earth  into  a  hard  pan  like 
a  pavement — hoof  tracks,  of  which,  with  a 
full  team  in  heavy  ploughing,  there  may  be 
as  many  as  300,000  to  the  acre. 
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THE  SUEZ  CMAL 

ACTHENTIO  ACCOCNT  OF  THE  WORKS, 
HAIMTKNANOE,  DIFFICULTIES,  VORK- 
ISO,  ETC. 

Comfiled  from  %  letter  by  Mr.  John  Fowler  to  the 
liOndoD  <'  Time*." 

Port  Said  Harbor. — A  harbor  for  the 
entrance  to  the  canal  has  been  constructed 
St  Port  Said  by  running  out  into  the  sea  two 
breakwaters  formed  by  artificial  blocks  of 
stone.    These  are  composed  of  one  part  of 
hydraulic  lime  from   France,  and  two  parts 
of  sand  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  are  there- 
fore really   hard  mortar.     The   harbor   is 
intended   to   answer  the   double   object   of 
protecting  vessels  from  heavy  seas  and  of 
arresting  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the 
river  Nile,   so  as  to  prevent   its  choking 
up  the  channel.     The  western  breakwater 
extends  from  the  shore  2,400  yards   in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  north,  and  then 
with  a  slight  angle  towards  the  east  extends 
330  yards  further.     The  eastern  breakwater 
leaves  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  1,580 
yards  of  the  commencement  of  the  western 
breakwater,  and  extends  nearly  north  for  a 
distance  of  2,U70  yards,  at  which  point  it  is 
760  yards  from  the  western  breakwater,  and 
this  distance  constitutes  the  width  of  the 
entrance.     The  portion  of  the  harbor  afford- 
bg  shelter  to  vessels  is  nearly  500  acres  in 
extent,  and,  although  the  depth  of  water  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  largest  men-of-war,  it 
is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  merchantmen, 
if  the  present  depth  be  maintained*. 

Large  quantities  of  allnvinm  are  constantly 
brought  along  the  shore  from  the  Nile,  and 
siBce  the  oonstmction  of  the  western  break- 
water this  deposit  has  changed  the  line  of 
the  shore,  while  large  quantities  have  found 
their  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  arti- 
ictal  blocks  of  which  the  breakwater  is  eom- 
poeed,  into  the  harbor,  and  are  forming  de- 
poeita  there;  it  will  be  fotmd  necessary  to 
make  this  breakwater  solid.  It  is  possible 
this  outside  accretion  may  require  at  some 
fwtiir«  time  a  prolongation  of  the  breakwater, 
and  it  may  he  that  northerly  winds  will  occa- 
nooally  bring  sand  into  the  harbor ;  but  I 
do  not  consider  such  contingencies  to  consti- 
tute any  real  objection  to  the  design,  or 
likely  to  be  formidable  in  expenditure,  con- 


Hilei. 

1.  Port  Said  through  Lakes  Menzelah  and 

Bulla  to  near  £1  Fcrduni 87 

2.  From  near  El  Fcrdiim  through  the  groat 

excavation  of  Senil  d'el  Guise  to  Lake 

Timsah 9^ 

8.  Through  Lake  Timaah 6J 

4.  From  Luke  Tintsah  through  the  excava- 
vution  ut'  Scuil  du  Surapuum  tu  the  Bit- 
ter Lakes 7^ 

6.  Through  the  Bitter  Lakes 28| 

0.  Through  the  deep  portion  of  Cbalouf  Cut- 
ting          6 

7.  Thcuce  to  Suez  and  the  cud  of  tho  canal.      11 


Total  . 


99 


With  minute  exceptions  the  whole  of  tho 
canal  is  now  being  excavated  and  completed 
according  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
sections : 

1st.  196  ft.  in  width  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  26  ft.  deep  for  72  ft.  at  the  bot-' 
torn.  The  slopes  are  two  horisontal  to  one 
vertical,  with  one  or  more  horizontal  benches 
of  10  ft.  in  width,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  cutting. 

2d.  327  ft.  in  width  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  a  similar  depth  of  26  ft.  for  a 
similar  width  of  72  ft.  at  the  bottom.  The 
lower  part  of  the  excavation  is  also  two  hori- 
zontal to  one  vertical,  but  the  slopes  above 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  water  are  five 
to  one,  and  a  horizontal  bench  of  58  ft.  con- 
nects the  two  slopes. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  description  of 
the  second  section  that  the  slope  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  flat  (five  to  one),  and  pro- 
vision is  now  being  made  for  protecting  this 
slope  with  rough  stone  pitching,  trimming 
the  upper  slopes,  and  otherwise  treating  it 
as  a  finished  work.  This  may  be  safely  done, 
because  the  section  is  so  arranged  that  the 
canal  may  be  widened  at  any  subsequent 
period  without  disturbing  any  of  the  work 
already  done.  With  the  first  section,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  different.  This  section  has 
been  adopted  in  tho  deep  cuttings  to  effect 
the  largest  saving  possible  in  the  quantity  of 
excavation,  and,  therefore,  if  a  future  widen- 
ing of  the  canal  is  required,  one  or  both  side 
slopes  must  be  thrown  back,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  work  interfered 
with.  As  a  rule,  no  stone  pitching  or  other 
protection  against  the  wash  of  passing  vas- 
sels,  or  wind,  or  current,  has  been  provided 
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weirs  and  sluices  at  the  sides  of  the  canal 
for, the  admission  of  water  into  the  lakes  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  time  and  quantity  of  water,  and  a  8u£S- 
cient  margin  appears  to  have  been  given  for 
possible  contingencies. 

Thk  Works  at  Suez. — These  consist 
chiefly  of  an  entrance  channel  into  the  Red 
Sea,  increasing  gradually  from  72  ft.  in  width 
at  the  bottom  to  980  ft.  of  a  basin  or  dock, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  reclaimed  land. 

Work  Done  and  to  be  Done. — The 
total  quantity  of  work  in  cubic  meters  of  ex- 
cavation originally  required  for  constructing 
the  canal  according  to  its  pres^it  dimensions 
and  design  was  as  tbllows : 

Oobto  metera. 

Total  work 78,000,000 

Work  executed  up  to  Dec.  15, 1868  ..  53,000,000 


Leaving  still  to  be  executed    25,000,000 


The  number  of  men,  animals  and  materials 
which  were  on  the  ground  and  available  for 
the  work  on  the  15th  of  December,  1868, 
was  as  follows : 

Workmen 8,218 

Camels 868 

Donkeys 116 

Dredging  machines GO 

Inclined  planes  of  railways 22 

The  quantity  of  work  yet  remaining  is 
very  large,  but  taking  the  progress  made 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  applying  the 
same  rate  for  the  future,  it  appears  to  be 
possible  that  in  the  absence  of  some  onfore- 
eeen  contingency  the  canal  may  be  sufficiently 
completed  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  during 
the  present  jear. 

•  Maintenance  op  the  Ganai,. — The 
question  of  maintaining  the  canal  and  its 
harbor  of  Port  Said  permanently  open  for 
traffic  has  excited  almost  as  much  profes- 
sional and  public  attention  as  the  construc- 
tion itself,  and  in  some  minds  probably  much 
greater  doubt  and  difficulty  have  been  felt 
on  this  than  on  any  other  point. 

The  difficulties  of  maintenance  may  be 
divided  as  follows : 

1.  The  Prevention  of  Nile  deposit  from,  chok- 
ing up  Port  Said. 


ter  the  difficulty,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  iti 
greater  accumulation  outside.  The  rate  of 
accumulation  in  tho  angle  formed  by  tke 
western  breakwater  was  naturally  very  rapid 
in  the  commencement,  because  the  area  wu 
small,  and  the  water  was  impounded  in  siuh 
a  position  as  to  be  almost  without  motion; 
but  as  the  new  shore  formed  by  the  depotit 
advances  seaward  this  rate  of  advance  is  rap- 
idly and  constantly  decreasing.  The  time 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  coUect  adequate 
observations  by  which  any  law  or  formolk 
could  be  founded  to  represent  the  fntnie 
rate  of  the  advance,  but  it  is,  however,  very 
clear  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  tlie 
line  of  shore  can  possibly  reach  down  to  the 
angle  of  the  breakwater,  and  it  may  be  that 
at  or  near  this  point  the  accretion  seaward 
will  cease  altogether ;  but  the  greater  proba* 
bility  is  that,  although  it  may  have  become 
small,  it  is  still  going  on,  and  the  necessilj 
of  extending  the  western  breakwater,  at  some 
future  time,  further  into  the  sea,  is  likely  to 
be  required.  No  apprehension  need  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  channel  and  harbor  being 
silted  up  and  destroyed,  but  at  the  same 
time  considerable  expense  in  dredging  will 
be  constantly  required. 

2.  The  Impossibility  of  Preveniing  the  Sand 
of  the  Desert  Blowing  into  the  Canal  » 
QuoTitities  totally  Unmanageable. 

This  objection  has  been  felt  to  be  (Hie  of   j 
great  weight,  and  when  it  was  considered 
generally  and  without  the  correctim  of  loeal 
knowledge  it  appeared  to  be  &tal,  beesvse 
if  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  diataaoe 
from  sea  to  sea  had  been  through  a  desert 
composed  of  fine  drifting  sand  it  would  h»v« 
been  hopeless  to  maintain  the  canal  open; 
but,  fortunately,   the  only  portions  of  tbt 
canal  which  will  be  liable  to  be  aSeeted  bj 
the  sand  of  the  desert  to  any  extent  warthj 
of  consideration  are  the  two  excavations  oa 
each  side  of  Lake  Timsah — ^vis:  Seuil  de 
Quise  on  the  north,  and  Seoil  do  Serapdara 
on  the  south.     Fortunately,  a  tolerably  SKfe- 
isfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  aoBval 
amount  of  drifting  sand  has  been  afforded  bj 
an  investigation  lately  made  during  a  puiod 
of  twelve  months,  and  the  result  is  that  40^- 
000  cubic  vards  was  found  to  hare  nainnd 
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periments  with  trees  and  shrabs,  so  as  to 
plant  the  slopes  and  the  ground  for  some  dis- 
tmce  on  each  side  of  the  canal.  It  is  also 
probable  that  water  from  the  fresh-water 
canal  will  be  made  available  for  forming  an 
extended  oasie  at  and  around  this  portion  of 
tbe  canal.  These  operations  will  be  some- 
vhat  expenaire,  although  they  are  doubtless 
prudent  and  desirable,  but  after  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  one  or  two  powerfal  dredges  in  Lake 
Timaah  to  keep  ihe  canal  clear  from  drifting 
■and. 

8.  The  Difficulty  of  Protecting  the  Banks 
againtt  the  Destructive  action  of  the  Wave 
earned  by  passing  Vessels. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  a 
proper  and  immediate  protection  of  the 
■lopes  by  stone  pitching  above  and  below  the 
surftee  of  the  water  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  canal  if  the  traffic  is  to  be  conducted 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed ;  the  engineers 
of  the  Canal  Company  have  arrived  at  the 
ame  opinion.  This  work  will  no  doubt  be 
executed  much  more  conveniently  and  eoo- 
nomically  after  the  canal  is  opened  through- 
out, and  the  large  quantity  of  stone  required 
ean  be  conveyed  without  charge;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  place 
the  stones  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
probably  the  slopes  may  have  sustained  some 
mLichief  before  the  work  can  be  done. 

4.  Ke  Impotsibility  or  Difficuity  of  Suppiy- 
ing  the  Abstraction  of  the  toaten  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  during  the  Evaporation  of 
the  Summer  Mmths  through  the  Ordinary 
Section  of  the  CamU  hetvxm  the  Bitter 
LahamdSita, 

The  v»8t  extent  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (100,- 
000  acres  in  superficial  area)  when  connected 
witii  the  tidal  Red  Sea  by  the  Chalouf  exoa- 
TstioB,  will  produce  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  evaporation  ia  greatest,  peculiar 
currents  and  hydraalio  phenomena.  The 
largest  daily  evaporation  or  abstraction  will 
•mount  to  about  250,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  sad  this  will  be  ohiefly  supplied  ftwm 
tie   Red  Sea,  which  is  far  nearer  than  the 


torn  or  sides  of  the  channel  through  the  Cha- 
louf cutting  after  the  proper  protection  by 
stone  pitching  has  been  carried  out. 

It  is  possible  that  a  strong  south  wind 
may  somewhat  increase  the  velocity  of  this 
current  by  slightly  raising  the  ordinary  tide 
at  Sues,  and  that  lateral  absorption,  evapo- 
ration, and  waste  round  the  shores  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  into,  and  through,  the  sand  of 
the  desert  may  increase  the  amount  of  the 
water  to  be  daily  supplied ;  but  these  dis- 
turbing causes  will  not  probably  be  sufficient 
to  make  any  appreciaUe  differenoe  in  the 
velocity.  It  would,  however,  have  been  de- 
sirable, in  my  opinion,  that  the  canal  should 
have  been  originally  constructed  on  enlarged 
dimensions  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
the  Red  Sea,  if  the  resources  of  the  company 
had  permitted. 

Traction  Power  to  be  Ehploted  on 
THE  Canal. — A  special  committee,  or  com- 
mission, has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
investigating  this  question,  and  has  consid- 
ered many  expedients  and  suggestions.  At 
one  time  it  thought  that  a  continuous  chain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  ferry  at  Portsmouth,  would  be 
applicable,  but  it  is  now  understood  that 
steam  vessels  (except  those  with  paddle- 
wheels)  may  use  their  own  power,  and  that 
any  vessel  may  be  towed  through  the  canal 
by  steam  tugs,  the  speed  to  be  limited  in  all 
oases,  as  may  be  settled  hereafter.  This  is 
doubtless  the  best  decision,  both  for  economy 
and  oon^nience. 

Several  important  questions 'suggest  them- 
selves in  the  working  of  the  canal,  such  as 
the  impossibility  of  two  large  vessels  passing 
each  other  until  the  canal  is  enlarged ;  but 
this  difficulty  must  be  dealt  with  by  regula- 
tions very  similar  to  those  adopted  on  a  sin- 
gle line  of  railway.  If,  however,  the  traffic 
should  rapidly  become  very  largo,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  several  passing  places  will  have  to 
be  provided  without  waiting  for  the  widening 
of  the  whole  canal. 

A  strong  side  wind  would  also  be  a  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  occasionally  it  may 
be  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  a 
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being  lovered,  but  one  or  two  attendant  tug 
vessels,  when  required,  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  vessel  to 
keep  the  channel  of  the  canal.  Doubtless 
many  unexpected  matters,  both  of  difficulty 
and  convenience,  will  develop  themselves  in 
the  working  of  the  traffic,  but  these  will  be 
best  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

Pkobabihty  of  the  Use  op  thk  Ca- 
nal.— The  Suez  Canal  is  so  peculiar  in 
itself  and  in  the  manner  in  which  localities 
are  affected  by  it,  with  respect  to  their  mari- 
time distances  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  foresee  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  it  will  attract  traffic  to  itself. 
It  may,  however,  be  assumed  with  tolerable 
safety  that,  provided  the  canal  be  maintained 
in  full  depth  and  efficiency,  and  the  charges 
made  for  its  use  are  not  unreasonable,  the 
steam  passenger  and  mail  traffic  now  carried 
on  between  Europe  and  India  will  chiefly 
pass  through  the  canal.  It  may  with  equal 
safety  be  assumed  that  sailing  vessels,  which 
would  not  only  require  steam  tugs  through 
the  canal,  but  also  down  the  Red  Sea,  will 
not  use  the  canal.  A  certain  amount  of  local 
traffic  between  the  Mediterranean  and  lied 
Sea  ports  will  no  doubt  use  the  canal. 

The  great  element  of  uncertainty,  and  one 
on  which  the  commercial  success  of  the  Suez 
Canal  will  chiefly  depend,  is  whether  new 
sailing  vessels,  with  adequate  auxiliary  steam 
power,  specially  adapted  to  the  canal  and  the 
lied  Sea,  will  be  constructed,  so  as  to  divert 
the  large  traffic  now  being  carried  around 
the  Cape.  I>  think  enterprising  firms  will 
try  this  experiment,  and  if  successful,  the 
Suez  Canal  will  secure  a  great  position  both 
for  usefulness  and  profit. 


ENGINEERING  IN  SPAIN. 

FOBEIQN     CAPITAL     AND     TALENT BAD 

BAILWAT  UANAQEHENT. 
From  "Iha  Engineer." 

No  country  owes  so  much  to  foreign  labor, 
foreign  science,  and  foreign  capital  as  Spain. 
Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  English,  French, 
Belgians,  and  Hebrews,  should  have  done  as 
they  have  done  for  a  country  where  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  and  the  eccentric 
character  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  pre- 


ter,  by  the  way,  made  a  serious  mistake,  wben 
he  said,  "  Railways  will  change  the  aspect  of 
that  country."     They  have  no  more  altered 
the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  than  the  recent 
revolution  has  altered  the  state  of  the  "Cawi- 
fiosde  Hierro."     As  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  their  subsequent  repairs  and 
management,  the  Spaniards  have  had  rerj 
little  to  do  with  them.     The  lines  were  sur- 
veyed   by    foreigners  for  a  good    reason, 
namely,  that  very  few  Spaniards  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  exact  scieneea 
to  make  a  correct  plan  or  to  level  a  trial 
line.*     The  rails,  turntables,  switches,  &e., 
were  supplied  by  English  or  Belgian  iron- 
works.   The  rolling  stock  was  supplied  partly 
by  English,  partly  by  Belgian  and  French 
builders.     Several  Belgian  firms  are  said  to 
have  supplied  rolling  and  permanent  stock 
to  Spanish  railway  companies  on  condition 
of  taking  part  payment  in  shares  or  bonds,  % 
transaction  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  them, 
notwithstanding  the  government  guarantee. 
The  working  of  railways  has  been  left  »» 
much  as  possible,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  functionaries.     Gentle- 
men of  this  class  are  as  numerous  and  as 
zealous  in  Spain  as  they  are  now  in  France, 
or  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago  in  Austria. 
Railways   under    official   management    are 
easily  recognized.     Mail  trains  arriving  at 
Madrid  five  or  six  hours  behind  time  ;t  ex- 
press trains  carrying  cattle  and  metak,  as 
we   have  ourselves  seen  on  the  "Norte"; 
passengers  turned  out  of  their  trains  at  night, 
and  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  open  air,  without  refreshment  or  shelter-, 
trains  starting  before  the  advertised  time  of 
departure.     Such  is  Spanish  managenieat. 
And  these  irregularities  are  so  frequent  Uiat 
they  have  become  regular,  punotaalitj  being 
the   exception.     Native  passengers  do    not 
complain  as  often  as  might  be  expected,  be- 
cause they  are,  as  yet,  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  railways  to  know  what  they 
should   be,   and  what   services  they  might 
render  under  proper  management.    Wher- 
ever a  large  foreign  staff  is  employed — as  on 
the  Ciudad-Real  and  Badajoz  line — punctu- 
ality and  even  comfort  may  be  expected. — 
The  labor  supplied  to  Spanish  railway  com- 
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panics  is  divided  between  English  platelay- 
ers, French  fitters,  Piedmontese  under- 
ground excavators,  Belgian  openwork  ez- 
oavators,  and  Spaniards,  who  excel  in  np 
particular  trade. 

Spain  possesses  a  very  mgged  and  barren 
foil,    but   the  mines  of  the  Peninsula  arc 
very  rich ;  and  some  of  the  richest  are,  by  a 
•ort  of  natural  compensation,  in  the  most 
Wren  districts.     Coal,   iron,  copper,  and 
lead    ores  are  very  abundant.     Santander 
exports  large  quantities  of  "  red  ore  "  to  the 
Welsh  iron  districts.     The  colliery  (Cuenca) 
of  Belmez,  situate  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  be- 
tween Castuera  and  Cordova,  appears  likely 
to  prove  very  rich.     We  believe  that  all  the 
coal   consumed   by  the  "  traction "  of  the 
Ciudad-Real  and   Badajoz  line  is  supplied 
from  this  mine,  though  it  has  not  been  work- 
ed long.     The  Cuenca  of  Belmez  was  sur- 
veyed by  French  engineers  some  years  ago. 
It  is  now  conceded,  together  with  the  Bada- 
joz line,  to  a  French  company  (Fines-Lille.) 
The  oldest  mine  in  Spain  in  probably  that 
of  Almaden  (mercury) ;  that  is  worked,  we 
believe,  by  Spaniards.    Almost  all  the  others 
ve  surveyed  and  managed  by  foreign  com- 
panies, foreign  engineers,  and  foreign  work 
men.     The  mines   of  Thelva,  Tarsis,   Rio 
Tinto  (copper),  and  Alcances  (tin),  were  sur- 
veyed and  claimed  by  a  French  engineer — 
M.  Ernest  Deligny — and  put  into  working 
order  by  a  French  capitalist — ^the  Duo  de 
Case.     Huelva  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  company. 

The  harbors  of  Spain  have  not  given  much 
employment  to  foreigners.  The  big  moles 
of  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz,  were 
made  entirely,  we  believe,  without  foreign 
Msistanoe,  and  paid  for  by  the  State.  But  the 
canals  have  required  foreign  engineering 
talent  and  foreign  capital.  Thus  Spain  is 
indebted  to  foreign  nations  for  her  mines, 
railways  and  canals.  She  is  also  deeply  in- 
debted to  them  for  money,  the  Spanish  gov 
emment  having  frequently  issued  loans, 
which  have  been  subscribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  English  capitalists.  Three  coun- 
tries especially — England,  France  and  Bel- 
giunj — have  assisted  Spain  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  substantial  proofs  of  their 
goodwill  towards  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 
their  oonfidenoe  in  the  traditional  honor  of 
the  Spaniards.  Unfortunately  the  late  gov- 
ernment have  destroyed  that  confidence  and 
repudiated  their  engagements  with  suoh 
ooolnesa  aa  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  they 
never   intended  to  fulfil  them.    We  may 


reasonably  hope  that  the  present  govern- 
ment has  better  intentions  and  a  more  hon- 
orable character ;  but  it  will  be  a  hard  task 
for  the  provisional  or  any  other  administra- 
tion to  restore  the  national  credit. 


CONVERTING  CoCOA-NtJT  HtJSKS  INTO 
Fibre. — The  "Mechanics'  Magazine" 
thus  describes  the  process:  The  shell  or 
outer  covering  of  the  nut  is  first  soaked  in 
a  tank  of  water  kept  warm  by  steam.  When 
sufficiently  soaked,  the  shells  are  conveyed 
to  a  hopper,  through  which  they  are  fed  to 
a  crushing  mill,  which  consists  of  two 
coarsely-fluted  rollers,  between  which  the 
shells  pass  and  are  crushed.  They  are  re- 
moved thence  to  the  fibre  mills.  Here  the 
shells  are  drawn  in  between  two  rollers,  be- 
hind which  are  arrangements  for  tearing 
away  the  finer  fibre  and  leaving  the  coarser 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  who  presents 
first  one  and  then  the  other  half  of  the  shell 
to  the  action  of  the  mill.  The  coarse  fibre 
is  then  carried  away  and  prepared  for  con- 
version into  brushes  and  brooms.  The  finer 
portions  of  the  fibre  are  removed  from  the 
mill,  and  undergo  a  process  of  final  dressing. 
This  is  effected  by  feeding  them  through  a 
hopper  into  a  circular  screen,  in  which  an 
Archimedean  screw  rapidly  revolves.  The 
fine  fibre  is  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
screen,  whilst  the  dust  and  smaller  particles 
of  fibre  are  carried  through  the  sieve.  The 
fibre  thus  produced  is  used  for  making  mats 
and  matting;  the  siftings  find  a  ready  sale 
with  florists  and  market  gardeners  for  man- 
ure. The  sweepings  and  refuse  are  collect- 
ed and  burned  under  the  boilers. 


EMOINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. — Thc  kind 
of  tacit  estrangement  which  now  exists 
between  architecture  and  engineering,  im- 
perils public  interests,  and  results  in  the 
abuse  of  popular  taste.  The  engineer  can 
no  more  afford  to  work  without  the  architect 
on  his  great  works  than  the  architect  in 
similar  case  can  dispense  with  the  engineer. 
In  the  one  case  we  are  threatened  with  mere 
size  and  solidity,  without  sightliness ;  and  in 
the  other,  with  works  which  prombe  an  an- 
tiquarian rather  than  a  true  artistic  interest 
as  productions  of  our  own  day ;  while  the 
art  of  the  architect  threatens  to  fail  in  its 
highest  aim — the  elevation  of  public  taste 
and  the  excitement  of  popular  sympathy — 
because  it  refuses  to  bend  to  the  wonts  and 
discoveriea  of  the  time. 
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It  is  in  no  sense  derogatory  to  the  pres- 
tige and  honor  of  either  profession  that  the 
public  should  long  to  see  the  divorce  l>etween 
them  annulled.  Each  has  its  special  excel- 
lence and  its  special  province ;  ve  only  de- 
sire to  insist  that  the  intellect  of  both  is 
essential  to  great  and  lasting  successes  in 
our  public  structures  of  every  class.  Life 
is  far  too  short  in  our  day,  the  competitive 
principle  too  active,  and  the  exigeant  de- 
mand for  speedy  execution  of  our  work  too 
E resting,  to  allow  of  any  one  man  achieving 
igh  excellence  in  the  character  of  architect 
and  engineer  at  once,  as  we  now  understand 
the  high  functions  of  the  two  professions. 
Your  modem  engineer  can  as  little  be  ex- 
pected to  design  a  town  hall  or  a  cathedral 
up  to  any  noble  mark,  as  your  architect  can 
be  asked  to  construct  a  suspension  bridge  or 
a  railway  station  on  a  grand  scale.  There 
may  be,  and  have  been,  here  and  there,  emi- 
nent instances  of  men  gifted  with  the  rare 
combination  of  engineering  and  architectural 
talent ;  but  they  are  so  scarce  and  so  far  be- 
tween as  not  to  affect  our  argument.  How 
many  architects,  for  example,  are  there 
among  us*  to-day,  who  could,  dt  rwoo,  and 
without  existing  models,  at  once  design  and 
construct  a  Westminster  Abbev  or  a  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral?  Similarly,  it  may  be 
asked,  where  is  the  engineer  who  could  con- 
struct and  design  them  ?  The  architect  may 
be  able  to  design,  and  the  engineer  to  con- 
struct  works  of  such  a  mark,  bat  it  i«  idle 
over  again  to  expect  that  either  can  do  both 
unaided  by  the  other. — The  Architect. 


PERUANENT  WaT  OF  THE  PEMNSTLVA- 
NiA  Railboad. — It  is  highly  gratify- 
ing on  many  grounds — comfort,  security  and 
engineering  fitness  —  to  strike  the  new 
permanent  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
toad,  after  rattling  over  the  tracks  of  vari- 
ous roads  farther  east.  The  smoothness, 
the  apparent  absence  of  joints,  the  sailing 
motion,  in  comparison  with  the  hard  gallop 
of  wheels  over  unfastened  rail  ends,  is  even 
better  than  English  railway  riding,  because 
of  the  lateral  and  vertical  articulation  of 
American  cars.  The  steel  rails  of  this  line, 
now  in  use  and  coming  into  use  aa  fast  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  can  turn 
them  out,  are  four  and  one-half  inches  high, 
,  four  inches  wide  on  the  flange,  and  weigh  67 
lbs.  per  yard.  This  height  gives  room  for  a 
thoroughly  good  fish-joint.  The  sleepers  are 
two  and  one-half  feet  apart  centers,  laid  on 
good  ballast — ^generally  blast-furnaoe  cinder. 


mm  FLOODS. 

LACK  OF  PBKVENTION — DESTECCTIVE  EF- 
FECTS ON  PROPEHTY,  HEALTH,  SEWAQB 
AND  DRAINAGE. 

In  this  country,  perhaps  less  than  in  Eng- 
land, annual  sufferers  by  flood  take  marvel- 
ously  little  pains  to  keep  their  property  and 
dwellings  out  of  reach  of  inundations,  and 
still  less  to  change  the  beds  of  streams  and 
the  defences  of  banks  to  avoid  their  destruc- 
tive effects.  The  following  considerations 
on  the  subject  are  from  "  The  Engineer : " 
Once  a  year  at  least,  and  frequently  oftener, 
inundated  lands  and  submerged  fields  testiff 
to  the  total  absence  of  restraint  imposed 
upon  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  fury 
with  which  they  exercise  their  nncontrolled 
depredations.  Bearing  in  mind  the  patient 
passiveness  and  apathy  that  mark  the  con- 
duct of  the  owners  and  ocinpiers  under 
these  annual  inflictions,  one  might  almost  be 
inclined  to  believe  that,  instead  of  ruin  and 
devastation  constituting  their  invariable  at- 
tendants, they  were  accompanied  with  the 
same  advantages  that  follow  the  periodical 
inandations  of  the  fertilizing  Nile.  Not  only 
are  the  overflowing  waters  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  ravages  over  outlaying  districts 
and  the  open  country,  but  there  arc  very 
few  towns  where  any  provision  is  made  to 
check  the  progress  of  floods  and  arrest  the 
violence  of  the  torrent.  It  is  only  the  other 
day  that  Manchester  finally  decided,  when 
driven  to  extremities,  that  something  must 
be  done  in  the  matter,  and  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  works, 
under  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  on* 
of  our  most  eminent  hydraulic  engineers.— 
If — in  the  case  of  towns — precautionary 
measures  are  adopted  only  after  bo  much 
hesitation,  procrastination  -and  uncertainty, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  period  at  which, 
the  evils  resulting  from  floods  in  the  open 
country  will  undergo  any  permanent  abate- 
ment. The  embankment  of  a  river  for  that 
portion  of  its  course  running  through  a  town 
improves  the  river  itself,  and  a  handsome 
wall  adds  to  the  appearance  of  a  city.  Bat 
beyond  this  no  good  is  effected.  Above  and 
below  the  wall-bound  stream  the  waters  re- 
main in  their  state  of  original  liberty,  ever 
ready,  upon  the  flrst  addition  they  may  re- 
ceive to  their  turbid  contents,  to  break  out 
into  open  rebellion.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  the  penning  up,  as  is  were,  of  the 
contents  of  the  swollen  channel,  does  not  in- 
crease the  violence  of  those  portions  of  the 
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stream  unconfined  by  the  granite  boundariea. 
Tbatthe  improvemeDt — whether  it  consists 
of  wideaing,  narrowicg,  strengthening,  or 
deepeuDg  the  river — is  confined  altogether 
to  the  small  portion  affected,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt.  It  is  apparently  incredible  that 
««,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hare 
Tendered  all  the  powers  of  nature  obedient 
to  car  wUl  and  subservient  to  our  interests 
—we  who  have  made  the  opposite  elements 
.  of  fire  and  water  administer  to  onr  comforts 
and  eoDtribate  to  oar  welfare — should  per- 
mit  oar  rivers  and  streams  to  range  at  large 
imeheeked  and  unrestrained,  and  annually 
to  commit  ravages  costing  thousands  to  re- 
pair. 

It  is  not  onr  province  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  houses  come  to  exist  in  such 
elose  contiguity  to  rivers  notorious  for  innn- 
datioDS,  or  why  people  elect  to  reside  in 
abodes,  which   are  reared  upon   so  fearful 
a  scarce  of  sickness  and  death  as  damp  foun- 
datioDs.    It  has  been  lately  advocated  by  a 
well-known  authority,  that  every  dwelling 
loose  should  stand  upon  its  own  area  of  con- 
erete  or  other  waterproof  substratum.     The 
mere  insertion  of  a  course  of  slates,  a  layer 
of  asphalt,  or  a  coat  of  cement  above  the 
Noting  course,  is  not  sufiScieut  to  endow  a 
hoose  with  immunity  from  those  evils  which 
directly  result  from  too  close  a  oommunica- 
tioD  with  a  damp  soil.     Unquestionably  the 
true  principle  is  that  which   would  require 
the  whole  of  the  area,  upon  whioh  the  build- 
ing is  raised,  to  be  overlaid  with  a  water- 
proof layer;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  ulti- 
iD&tely  witness  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
viso,  by  the  authorities   charged  with   the 
Mipervision  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
There  ia  another  light  in  which  to  view  the 
eril  results  springing  from  the  wholesale  inun- 
dation of  arable  and  fertile  land,  which  materi- 
^ly  affects  tbegreatquestion  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion.    It  is  often  urged  that  it  would  be  im- 
poisible  to  apply  sewage  to  lands  that  are 
particularly  well  situated   with  regard  to 
levels,    and  in  other    respects    admirably 
adapted  for  its  reception,  owing  to  the  great 
qmutity  of  water  existing  in  and  about  them. 
The  a^icultarist  exclaims,  "  We  have  more 
water  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and 


oles  to  the  carrying  out  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage,  than  others  more  favorably  locat- 
ed. One  of  the  first  steps  taken  at  Barking 
was  thoroughly  to  drain  the  subsoil;  and, 
in  fact,  this  operation  was  carried  out  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  absolutely  requir- 
ed, as  experience  subsequently  demonstrat- 
ed. In  an  instance  of  the  nature  alluded  to, 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  it  was 
better  to  err  apon  the  safe  side.  A  work  of 
supererogation  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  fault  of  omission.  If  a  farmer  will  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  draining  his  land  and 
putting  it  in  proper  order  to  benefit  by  the 
application  of  sewage,  he  cannot  in  common 
fairness,  allege  that  the  non-utilisation  of 
that  fertilising  medium  is  due  to  a  self- in- 
herent defect.  Moreover,  supposing  that 
all  the  lands  subjeot  to  inundation  were  pro- 
perly drained,  yet  the  overflowing  of  the 
natural  water-courses  would,  for  a  time  at 
least,  effectually  prevent  the  application  of 
sewage.  From  the  statements  already  made, 
it  is  manifest  that  by  the  annual  outbreaks 
of  our  rivers  and  streams,  many  thousands 
of  acres  are  either  permanently  or  tempora- 
rily prohibited  from  benefiting  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage.  What  constitutes  a  further 
aggravation  of  the  evil  is  that  these  very 
lands — from  their  physical  features  and  nat- 
ural position — are  calculated  to  receive  the 
sewage  by  the'readiest  and  cheapest  method 
possible,  namely,  that  of  gravitation.  We 
could  point  out  instances  where  land  situa- 
ted filoug  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  and, 
in  every  sense  well  adapted  for  the  utiliza- 
tion 6f  sewage,  cannot  be  so  employed  in 
consequence  of  the  floods  to  which  it  is  con- 
stantly subjected 

It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to  urge 
that  all  rivers  should  be  prevented  from  tres- 
passing beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural 
channels,  by  the  erection  of  heavy  walls 
similar  to  those  constituting  part  of  the 
Thames  embankment.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  in 
numerous  instances,  especially  in  those  local- 
ities where  labor  and  materials  could  b« 
procured  comparatively  cheaply,  it  would 
pay,  in  the  long  run,  to  construct  a  sound 
strong  wall,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  bank 
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their  ambiguous  influence,  and  a  never-end- 
ing cause  of  expenditure. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tortuous 
course  of  some  rivers,  the  multiplicity  of 
twists  and  abrupt  bends,  mainly  contribute 
(o  the  occurrence  of  floods.  It  is  in  the 
"  elbows "  that  the  marshes  and  swamps 
principally  exist.  If  we  imagine  a  rapid 
torrent  coming  down  a  straight  reach,  and  on 
a  sudden  encountering  an  abrupt  bend, 
Bearly  at  right  angles  with  its  previous 
course,  the  volume  of  water  cannot  a<iapt  it- 
self to  the  sharp  sinuosity,  but  overleaps  the 
bank,  floods  the  land  situated  in  the  concave 
part  of  the  "elbow,"  and  whatever  is  left  of 
it  falls  into  the  channel  beyond  the  bend. — 
Were  more  attention  paid  to  improving  the 
eourse  of  our  rivers  and  the  cross  section  of 
their  channels,  the  work  «of  the  banks  would 
be  considerably  lightened.  As  it  is,  they 
have  not  merely  their  legitimate  duty  to 
perform  as  confining  or  retaining  walls,  but 
i|i  the  majority  of  instances  they  have  to 
withstand  a  pressure  and  violence  which 
ought  never  to  be  brought  upon  them,  which  b 
due  to  the  crooked  character  of  the  river's 
course.  Floods  are  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
gradual  rising  and  swelling  of  the  waters  so 
as  to  uniformly  overflow  the  banks,  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  accumulate  with  a  rapidity 
exceeding  that  with  which  they  are  able  to 
get  away.  Owing  to  the  impediments  in 
their  course  they  become  piled  up,  as  it 
were,  at  oertain  points,  to  a  height  far  ex- 
eeeding  that  of  their  confining  Iranks,  while 
at  others  their  level  is  scarcely  perceptibly 
altered.  If  a  little  more  money  were  Spent 
in  widening,  straightening,  and  deepening 
the  defective  portions  of  our  rivers  and 
streams,  we  should  hear  less  of  banks  being 
breached,  meadows  flooded,  and  towns  inun- 
dated. 


COAST  DEFENCES. 


Iram  a  laetoN  by  Col.  Jcrroit,  befon  the  Rojal  la- 
sUtatiM. 

Coast  defences  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  con- 
sisted, in  the  main,  of  predatory  incursions 
and  plundering  expeditions.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  introduced  better  usages 
into  the  practice  of  modern  war;  but  if 
it  had  not,  the  length  of  our  coasts  is  far 
too  great,  and  the  accessible  points  far  too 
numerous,  to  render  it  possible  to  fortify 
them  alL  When  we  speak,  therefore,  in  the 
prejcnt  day,  of  our  coast  defences,  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  advocate  a  vain  attempt 
to  secure  by  defensive  works  every  vulner- 


able point,  but  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and 
of  our  main  commercial  ports. 

For  the  general  defence  of  a  vast  empire 
we  must  first  of  all,  and  mainly,  depend 
upon  our  fleet.  It  is  to  the  fleet  we  must 
look  for  our  first  line  of  defence  against  in* 
vasion,  to  maintain  our  communications 
with  oar  foreign  possessions,  and  to  protect 
our  commerce  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
the  bases  on  which  our  naval  power  must 
rest  are  the  ports,  dockyards,  and  arsenals, 
in  which  onr  fleets  and  squadrons  are  har- 
bored, coaled,  and  refitted.  Thus  we  have 
naval  establishments  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Chatham  and  Pembroke,  at  home ; 
at  Bermuda,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
places  abroad. 

These  places  are  the  roots  from  which  onr 
naval  power  springs,  and  they  require  spe- 
cial protection  against  attacks  that  may  be 
made  upon  them  during  the  absence  of  the 
fleet,  either  by  hostile  naval  forces  alone,  or 
by  combined  naval  and  military  expeditions. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  that  a  fleet  snfi- 
cient  to  fulfill  all  these  duties  could  be 
maintained,  such  an  application  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  would  lead  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  pulilic  money,  far  exceeding 
that  which  would  suffice  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  with  the  aid  of  other  means. 
Further,  if  the  several  sections  of  our  navy 
were  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  ar- 
senals whence  they  are  maintained,  we 
should  be  using  the  fleet  to  maintain  the 
dockyards,  instead  of  the  dockyards  to 
maintain  the  fleet. 

The  means  by  which  these  places  should 
be  defended  are  by  big  guns  above  water; 
big  mines  below  water,  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances in  advance  of  the  object  to  be  de- 
fended. It  used  to  be  the  fashion  amongst 
professional  men  in  this  country  to  consider 
this  latter  mode  of  defence  as  being  incapa- 
ble of  practical  application,  but  of  late  years 
a  very  different  opinion  has  prevailed ;  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Lord  De  Qrey's  commit- 
tee we  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply  this  sys- 
tem of  defence  to  any  extent  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  onr  harbors  and 
other  points  upon  our  coasts.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  far,  if  at  all,  does  the  use  of 
the  submarine  mines  affect  the  employment 
of  forts  and  batteries  for  defence  against 
naval  attack.  Forts  and  batteries  are  stili 
required  in  all  important  cases  to  cover  the 
torpedoes,  and  prevent  their  being  tampered 
with.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
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vbilst  the  submarine  mine  is  harmless  un- 
less the  ship  comes  near  it,  the  shot  from  the 
battery  can  injure  the  ship,  whatever  may 
be  her  position,  within  effective  range. 
Further,  although  probably  our  harbors 
might  be  efficiently  obstructed  by  torpedoes 
tt  from  seven  to  fourteen  days  notice,  yet 
one  condition  is  that  the  weather  should  be 
tnfEciently  favorable  to  allow  them  to  be 
exactly  laid.  There  are,  again,  certain  po- 
sitions where,  even  if  the  torpedoes  were 
laid,  they  might  be  disturbed  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  possibly  an  attack  on  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  were  to  serve  might  take 
place  before  they  could  be  renewed ;  and 
although  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which 
these  difficulties  might  arise  are  short,  yet 
the  bare  possibility  of  interference  in  the 
application  of  a  complete  torpedo  system 
])revent8  our  placing  entire  reliance  on  such 
i  defence  for  the  protection  of  places  on 
which  the  warlike  power  of  the  nation,  both 
for  offence  and  defence,  must'  in  a  great 
measure  depend.  Therefore,  although  sub- 
marine mines  are  a  most  important  element 
in  the  defence  of  our  harbors  and  coasts, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  our  forts  to 
resist  a  naval  attack,  they  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  substitutes  for  permanent  works 
of  defence  at  our  naval  arsenals  and  har- 
bors, and  of  our  important  forts. 

To  proceed  now  to  consider  the  employ- 
ihent  of  big  guns  above  water.  These,  with 
all  the  numerous  accessories  for  their  ser- 
vice, must  be  placed  in  positions  so  pro- 
tected and  arranged  as  to  give  them  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  artillery  of  assail- 
ing ships.  The  question  then  arises, 
whether  they  shall  be  placed  afloat  in 
strongly  protected  vessels — i.  e,,  in  floating 
batteries — or  at  fixed  points  either  on  land 
or  on  shoals — t.  e.,  in  forts.  It  is  often  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  protect  your  ports  by  float- 
ing batteries  alone?''  The  same  reasons, 
however,  as  have  been  before  adduced 
against  the  employment  of  our  sea-going 
navy,  prevent  our  employing  special  floating 
batteries  for  thb  object.  It  would  necessi- 
tate our  maintaining,  at  each  of  our  chief 
ports,  a  naval  squadron  sufficiently  powerful 
to  resist  the  attack  of  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  construction  of  coast  batteries  two 
main  points  have  to  be  attended  to :  1.  To 
give  Cover  to  the  guns  and  gunners.  2.  To 
develop,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lateral  range 
and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  guns.  These 
two  principles  being  somewhat  antagonistic, 


has  so  far  always  been  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties to  be  reconciled,  and  it  is  to  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  relative  importance  of  cover 
or  fire,  of  protection  for  offensive  power, 
that  different  designs  for  coast  batteries  are 
due.  The  simplest  form  of  battery  is  a 
mass  of  material  in  front  of  the  guns,  and 
either  of  earth,  masonry,  or  concrete,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  site.  It 
is  evident  that  the  greatest  extent  of  range 
may  be  obtained  from  the  guns  if  they  are 
so  mounted  as  to  fire  over  this  parapet — or, 
as  it  is  called,  en  barbette — for  their  field  of 
view  is  entirely  unobstructed,  and  this  sim> 
pie  system  is  well  adapted  for  sites  at  con- 
siderable elevation,  say  100  feet  above  the 
water,  where  neither  the  guns  nor  gunners 
would  be  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  hos- 
tile vessel.  When,  however,  the  site  is  low, 
the  enemy's  view  of  the  guns  in  a  barbette 
battery  would  be  such  that  ho  would  easily 
silence  the  battery;  and  it  has  therefore 
been  necessary  in  such  situations  to  mount 
the  guns  so  that  they  may  be  fired  through 
openings  or  embrasures  cut  in  the  parapets, 
instead  of  firing  them  over  the  parapet. 
The  Moncrieff  gun-carriage  has  solved  many 
of  these  difficulties ;  but  armored  and  cov- 
ered defences  are,  nevertheless,  essential 
under  many  circumstances,  so  that  the  fort 
might  be  protected  properly  from  every 
species  of  attack. 

The  question  of  the  defence  of  our  great 
naval  arsenals,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
obtaining  a  footing  on  our  shores,  was  next 
discussed.  It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be 
very  unwise  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  in- 
vasion b  impossible  because  it  is  difficult. 
The  best  disciplined  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  military  forces  must  obviously  bo  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  capital ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, arrange  our  plan  of  defence  so  that  as 
few  disciplined  troops  as  possible  may  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  other  points  in  the 
country  which  must  be  defended,  but  which 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  operations  of  the 
main  army.  A  mistake  is  commonly  made 
that  because  the  arsenals  and  yards  referred 
to  are  extensively  fortified,  the  garrisons  of 
those  places  must  be  largely  increased.  The 
cose  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Supposing 
all  the  outer  line  of  forts  to  landward,  at 
either  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  to  be  fully 
manned  at  the  same  time,  (which  would  bo 
quite  unnecessary,  not  more  than  one-half 
need  be  fully  manned  at  the  same  time.) 
only  between  6,000  and  7,000  men  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose  at  each  place 
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respectively,  and  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  these  need  be  regular  troops.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  garrisons  would  consist  of  a 
movable  force,  which   in  any  case  we  must 
have  for  the  defence  of  these  places,  but 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  forts,  must  be 
of  sufficient  strength  and  sufficiently  disci- 
plined to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
whilst  with  the  forts  it  may  be  comparative- 
ly small  in  number,  and  only  disciplined  to 
take  up  a  fighting  position,  under  the  sup- 
port of  the  works  at  that  part  of  the  forti- 
fied line  assailed.      Unfortified,  an  enemy 
would  only  have  to  detach  from  the  main 
invading  army  about  15,000  or  20,000  men 
to  effect,  in  a  few  days,  the  destruction  of 
all  our  ships  and  naval  establishments  at 
Portsmouth.     Fortified,  he  must  employ  an 
army  of  at  least  three  times  that  number, 
and  must  have  a  considerable  time  at  his  dis- 
posal to  undertake  a  regular  siege.     Unfor- 
tified, no  force  that,  in  the  cose  referred  to, 
we  could  afford  for  the  garrisons  of  these 
places  could  protect  either  against  the  attack 
of  15,000  regular  troops.     Fortified,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  numbers  and 
description  of  troops  that  would  be  capable 
of  making  a  good  defence  of  these  nurseries 
of  the  navy.     Unfortified,  they  at  once  fall 
if  an  enemy  were  to  obtain  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  army  in  the  field.     Fortified, 
they  remain  in  our  hands  even  under  such 
untoward  circumstances,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  avert  the  destruction  of  our  naval  power 
at  a  period  when   all  the  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  required  to  enable  us  to  re- 
trieve the  position  we  had  temporarily  lost. 
We  are  often  told  that  these  works  are 
unproductive,  and  so,  in  one  sense,  they  are; 
but  who  shall  say  what  effect  permanent 
measures  of  defence  may  have  upon  the  po- 
sition of  a  nation.     But  we  are  met  with 
other  objections.     It  is  commonly  said  that 
there  is  no  use  in  constructing  permanent 
fortifications,  because  the  inventions  of  one 
age  render  useless  the  efforts  of  the  previous 
generation.      History,   however,   does    not 
support  this  statement.    At  thu  moment  we 
are  turning  to  account,  and  with  good  effect, 


we  are  enabled  to  defend  the  empire  with 
fewer  troops  and  a  smaller  navy  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessnry,  and  that  they  thus 
tend  greatly  to  economy.  If  we  are  to 
make  provision  for  defence  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  fortifications  that  we  can  have 
an  economical  system  of  defence.  They 
say,  then,  that  our  fortifications  "  lock  up  " 
troops.  It  has  been  shown,  on  the  contrary, 
they  enable  us  to  utilize  our  auxiliary  forces, 
and  to  set  the  regular  army  free.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  depend  upon 
our  navy ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  for- 
tifications is  to  enable  the  navy  to  do  its 
duty  effectively.  The  navy  is,  without 
doubt,  the  arm  on  which  we  must  mainly 
depend ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  tie  it  down  to  our  side.  Lastly, 
they  say  "  an  enemy  will  not  go  near  these 
fortifications."  The  reply  is,  that  that  is 
the  very  object  for  which  they  are  providec". 
To  sum  up,  the  truth  is,  that  to  provide  an 
efficient  system  of  defence  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  state,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the 
military  engineer,  must  each  occupy  his 
proper  place.  The  navy  and  the  army  are 
the  vital  principle  of  defence,  and  fortified 
arsenals  and  harbors  are  the  centers  of  re- 
fuge and  action  for  both.  Take  away  forti- 
fications, and  you  are  unable  to  turn  your 
auxiliary  forces  to  proper  account;  you 
leave  an  army  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
duties  it  has  to  perform — a  navy  scattered, 
unsupported,  and  with  no  protected  home. 


-J     1 XI 


DURABILITY  OF  STEEL  RAILa 

It  is  officially  stated  that  out  of  the 
eleven  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  in  use  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railway — some  of  which  have 
been  down  over  three  years — only  eleven 
rails  had  broken  up  to  January  1,  1869. — 
One  broken  rail  to  the  thousand  tons,  is 
rather  a  different  matter  from  a  thousand 
broken  rails  a  month,  which  was  the  break- 
age of  iron  rails  on  the  Erie  road  last  winter. 

On  the  Erie  road  it  is  officially  stated 
that  only  ten  steel  rails  have  broken  out  of  the 
eight  thousand  tons  in  use.     Some  thousand 
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P.  W.  *  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  PBisiDiKT't  OrrtcB,  ) 
Pbiladblpbia,  De«.  IS,  IMS.         J 

Edward  Austin,  Esq.,  Boston : 

De»r  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  15tb  inst.  is 
before  me.  This  company  commenced  the 
use  of  steel  rails  made  at  the  Atlas  Works, 
Sheffield,  England,  by  John  Brown  &  Co., 
in  August,  1864.  At  present  we  have  laid 
and  have  in  use  upon  the  most  trying  por- 
tions of  our  line,  about  twenty-five  miles  of 
single  track  of  same  make.  We  have  never 
broken  one  in  use,  nor  taken  up  one  on  ac- 
count of  wear  or  defect.  In  the  middle  of 
a  much  used  portion  of  track  laid  with  steel 
in  1864,  near  Philadelphia  station,  we  laid 
one  rail  of  American  iron,  and  have  replac- 
ed it,  as  needed,  by  other  rails  of  American 
iron,  until  we  have  used  up  sixteen  iron 
rails,  while  the  steel  will  wear  for  several 
years  yet.  My  last  information  as  to  condi- 
tion of  track,  shows  that  not  one  steel  rail 
in  twenty-five  miles  of  track  shows  any  im- 
perfection or  defect,  but  all  are  wearing 
truly  and  smoothly.  No  observant  passen- 
ger will  fail  to  detect  the  passage  of  a  train 
from  steel  to  iron,  and  vice  versa.  I  can- 
not speak  of  makes  other  than  Brown's,  nor 
do  we  fail  to  inspect  his  rigidly.  I  have 
rejeoted  88  tons  from  an  invoice  of  600  tons. 
Mr.  Joy's*  failures  may  have  been  of  other 
manufacture.  They'  may  not  have  been 
well  inspected ;  they  may  have  been  punch- 
ed or  slotted,  or  any  one  of  many  other  good 
reasons  may  be  adduced  for  their  failure. — 
But  my  experience  b  enough  for  me.  On  a 
road  like  this,  where  our  iron  does  not  last 
seven  years  on  an  average,  true  economy,  as 
regards  the  rail  expenditure  alone,  demands 
Bteel  rails.  The  reasons  which  limit  our 
purchase  of  steel  to  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
renewals,  are  found  in  our  poverty  alone. 

We  were  long  since  led  by  our  experi- 
ments to  the  conviction  that  punching  and 
slotting  were  very  injurious  to  steel  rails, 
and  for  two  years  we  drilled  them  as  the 
lesser  injury.  We  now  use  a  joint  fasten- 
ing which  dispenses  with  all  holes  in  the 
rail8.t  My  last  purchases  of  Atlas  rails 
were  at  1100  gold,  in  Philadelphia,  to  be 
delivered  in  1869,  and  of  Welsh  iron  rails, 
guaranteed  five  years,  at  $83  currency  in 
Philadelphia.    I  have  also  received  100  tons 


headed  raik  made  in  Pennsylvania,*  costing 
$113  currency,  which  promise  well.  I  am 
ofi'ered  steel  rails  of  other  makers  at  $92 
gold  in  Philadelphia,  bat  have  completed 
our  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  rails  for 
1869. 

The  freedom  from  a  defect  in  a  track 
means  also  diminution  of  cost  of  repairs  of 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  and  enhanced 
safety  of  passengers.  If  we  go  oh  laying 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  annum  in  steel,  you 
will  ere  long  see  that  our  expenses  for  track 
repairs  and  in  our  shops,  will  be  reduced 
coAsickrably.  While  we  are  buying  steel 
rails  Ad  Charging  their  cost  to  "  repairs," 
that  account  must  be  large.  •  •  • 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)        ISAAC  HINCKLEY. 


P.  W.  k  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  Prbsidbbt's  Orrica,  { 

PaiLADBLPBIA,  Dm.  SS,  18S8.  ) 

Edward  Austin,  Esq.,  Boston : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  yours  of  the  18th.  The 
first  steel  rail  imported  has  already  worn  out 
sixteen  (16)  iron  rails,  and  we  have  not  now 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  invoices 
are  of  inferior  quality.  But  there  is  great 
fear  on  my  part,  that  railroad  companies 
will  themselves  tempt  steelmakers  to  send  a 
poor  article,  by  buying  the  cheapest — first 
cost  only  considered — as  they  did  with  the 
ironmasters.  It  rests  with  railroad  men  to 
keep  steel  rails  good  by  buying  no  poor 
ones. 

We  try  steel  with  the  chisel  for  hardness, 
with  the  trip-hammer  for  toughness,  and  for 
strength  with  the  2,240  lb.  drop,  fifteen  feet, 
the  rail  resting  on  supports  three  feet  apart. 
Rigid  inspection  only  can  save  us.  Having 
passed  inspection,  make  no  holes,  or  at  all 
events,  no  punched  holes  in  tho  rails.—' 
Punching  is  bad  enough  for  iron,  but  death 
to  steel. 

We,  on  Friday  last,  dropped  our  2,240  lb. 
"  tup  "  twenty  (20)  feet,  upon  a  steel  rail 
resting  on  supports  three  feet  apart.  The 
rail  was  merely  bent.  I  have  in  my  office  a 
steel  rail  twisted,  cold,  into  a  regular  spiral 
of  one  entire  turn  to  two  feet  length,  with- 
out crack  or  flaw.t 

Very  truly  yours, 

/CI* jv  TO*   An    TTTXTn-irT  Tiir 
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HISTORY  OF  DECARBURIZING  ffiOK/ 

Ko.  II. 

PEATINO  THE  IRON  TO  BE  MELTED,  BT  THE 
WASTE  BEAT  OF  THE  MELTING  FURNACE 
— CAST  IRON  FURNACE  FLOORS — BEAT- 
ING BOILERS  BT  THE  WASTE  HEAT  OF 
FURNACES. 

•    Gardiner,  Bobbbt.  — 1788,  June  5. 
No.  1,608. 

Primed,  3d. 

MannfactariDg  iron  and  other  metals  by  a  pro; 
gressively  multiplying  air  furnace.  A  scrieai  oi 
compurtmcnts  connected  by  fluea  from.,th^  multi- 
plying furnace,  and  the  flume  aud  heat  pass  from 
t>ne  to  the  other.  Each  has  a  separate  door,  the 
farther  compartment  being  less  hot  than  the  more 
near;  the  tirst  may  be  at  a  welding,  the  second  at  a 
red  heat,  and  the  third  at  a  less  heat,  or  if  required, 
nay  be  raised  to  a  greater  heat  by  adding  another 
and  seiwrate  Are  communicating  with  the  common 
flue.  The  waste  of  putting  cold  iron  into  the  melt- 
ing furnace  is  avoided,  as  it  may  be  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  in  the  extra  compartments  ready  for 
|ue. 

Cost  iron  floors  for  the  furnaces  save  the  wear  of 
the  old  sand  floors. 

Steam  boilers  may  be  heated  by  passing  the  waste 
flame  and  heat  from  the  furnaces,  round,  under  or 
Ihrough  them. 

NoTB. — The  patent  dott  not  sPECirr  (King  the 
jumtte  ktat  of  jmddhng  funiaca,  but  it  cotkks  ruch 
tut,  in  at  far  at  a  jntddling  furnace  it  and  mvtt  be 
a  melting  furnace.  Jonti  ipecifiet  uiing  the  watte 
heat  of  puddling  fumacei  in  1822.     (See  p.  859.) 

Thii  patent  it  only  four  yeart  after  Corl't  inven 
iion  of  puddling.     It  ■mentiout  iron  furnace  floort 
for  thejirtt  time. 

It  it  rtmarlcabU  in  tpecifying,  81  yeart  ago,  the 
heating  of  boilert  by  watte  heal — a  thing  which  i$ 
c/aime^  by  iiveral  modern  mUl  managert. 

OXIDE  OP  MANGANESE  USED  IN  THE  CON- 
VERSION OF  PIG  INTO  MALLEABLE  IRON. 

Retnolds,  William. — 1799.  Decem- 
ber 6.    No.  2,363. 

Printed,  3d. 

"  Preparing  iron  for  the  conversion  thereof  into 
Rteel."  '  The  invention  consists  in  the  employment 
of  oxide  of  manganese,  or  numganese,  hi  the  con- 


•  We  omit  levcTml  patent*  clearly  and  fully  antici- 
pated in  previons  ■pecitcatioos.  The  ipeeiflcations 
referred  to  are  printed  and  (cDcrally  illustrated  with 
plaus.    We  append  the  price  to  each.    Tboy  may 

feiierally  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Offloe  In  Lon- 
oD,  through  any  American  publisher.     Editions  are 
■nnrntlmea  nut  of  orint  for  a  few  months,  but  new 


version  of  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron  or  steel.    No 
proportions  or  details  are  given. 

Mote. — Thit  it  the  firtt  mention  ijf  nanganett 
in  the  Patent  Office  recordt  of  the  iron  mantifacttire. 

THE   SQUEEZER. 

Hartop,  John.  —  1805.    November  7. 

No.  2,888. 

Printed,  3d. 

"  Method  of  preparing  malleable  iron,  Ice."  The 
invention  coDsietB  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  squeezer 
worked  by  a  cam  ini^tead  of  a  forge  bummer  or 
rollers. 

Note. — TAtt  it  the  firtt  mention  of  the  tqueeztr 
in  the  patent  recordt. 

INTRODUCING  AIR  BLAST  ABOVE  THE 
GRATE. 

DiMMACS,  Jeremiah. — 1812.  May  26. 
No.  3,569. 

Primed,  3d. 

"Manufacturing  iron  in  its  dilBcult  stages  or 
forms  of  blooms,  slabs,  piles,  bars,"  &c., ''  or  other 
malleable  iron  from  pigs  or  plate  iron  in  a  puddling, 
balling,  bloom,  mill,  riieet  iron  t\imace,  or  any  other 
air  fumate,"  &o.  "  Take  any  ftarnaoe  of  the  com- 
mon construction,"  but  the  grates  must  not  be  large, 
and  "less  at  one  end  than  the  other."  "Level 
with  and  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  grate," 
introduce  an  iron  blast  pipe,  with  stopcock  to  regu- 
late and  shut  off  the  blast,  and  put  dampers  in  the 
chimney. 

Note. — jSlthough  referring,  among  other  thimgt, 
to  the  manufacture  of  malleubU  iron  from  pigt  tn 
a  puddling  furnace,  thit  practice,  at  far  at  it  tup- 
pliet  air  above  the  fire,  Would  not  mttt  the  modern 
idea  of  puddling,  viz :  decarburizing  by  meant  of 
the  fettling,  without  the  aid  of  air.  (,See  Siement 
on  Puddling.  Van  Nottrand'i  Mag.,  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 
page  ST.}  Blowing  in  air  above  the  fire  in  rt»er- 
beratory  heating  fumacet  it,  however,  practited  in 
tome  of  our  bett  modem  forget,  etpecially  for  h<al- 
ing  large  mattes.  Thit  patent  at  leait  hint*  at  thit 
practice. 

IRON    ORE,  SCALES,  LIMB,   ETC.,  USED    TO 
DECARBURIZE  PIG  IRON. 

MusHET,  David. — 1815.  July  27.  No. 
8,944. 

Primed,  4d 
The  metallic  contents  of  refuse,  such  as  slag, 
scoria,  cinder,  scales,  &c.,  are  recovered  and  made 
available  for  producing  "  flners'  iron  or  metal "  in  • 
ftimace,  called  "  a  smelting  finery,"  by  "  making 
use  of  the  8U)>orfluous  carbon  "  in  pig  iron,  which 
is  to  be  melted  with  the  refuse  in  the  foljowing  pro- 
portions :  800  or  400  lbs.  of  coke.  600  lbs.  of  pig 
iron  (broken  up),  180  to  240  lbs.  of  reftise  and  160 
lbs.  of  limestone,  or  by  preference,  40  U>  120  lbs. 
of  burnt  lime.  When  the  charge  is  melted,  the 
metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  should  be  kept  care- 
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2d.  Instead  of  "  refoM,"  iron  oras  may  be  re- 
duced in  a  similar  manaor,  with  mixing  tliem  witli 
pig  iron,  the  ores  boing  thus  used  for  decarburizing 
the  pig  iron  either  in  their  raw  state  or  calcined. 

3d.  Instead  of  the  alM>ve  charge,  pig  iron  may  be 
omitted,  and  350  to  450  lbs.  of  coke  or  other  fuel, 
800  to  850  lbs.  of  refuse,  and  100  to  120  lbs.  of 
bnrnt  lime,  or  140  to  170  lbs.  of  limestone,  molted 
together,  will  prodaoe  liners'  metal.  The  propor- 
tion of  lime  should  be  with  mill  scale  one  sixth,  mill 
or  balling  furnace  slag  one  third,  pudding  and  finery 
slag  one  fourth  of  their  respective  weights  of  burnt 
lime. 

4th.  To  produce  metal  from  iron  ore,  800  to  400 
lbs.  of  coke,  300  to  850  lbs.  of  iron  ore  (broken 
small),  and  as  much  lime  as  would  flux  the  iron- 
stone in  an  ordinary  furnace,  are  nsed. 

6th.  With  proper  proportions  o<"  flux,  refuse  may 
be  used  eitiier  with  ironstone  or  iron  ore,  care  being 
always  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  scoria  to 
protect  the  metal.  "  By  having  a  hearth  of  suffi- 
cient depth  below  the  twyre,  part  of  the  scoi  ia  may 
be  run  off,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  metal  be  ob- 
tained at  one  tapping." 

6lh.  If  the  materials  of  the  charge  are  sufficiently 
fusible  the  quantity  of  coke  or  other  fuel  may  be 
diminished,  or  the  amount  of  refuse  increased',  till 
"  the  proper  degree  of  decarbonation  "  is  obtained. 
Waste  is  thus  lessened,  since  "  the  higher  the  iron 
b  refloed  or  blown,  the  less  is  the  loss  or  waste  in 
the  subsequent  manipulations  of  the  forge." 

7th.  The  metal  may  be  kept  protected  by  a  suffl- 
€!ient  depth  of  scoria  "  by  drawing  off"  the  metal 
from  below,"  instead  of  "  allowing  it  to  flow  off 
above,"  thereby  requiring  less  blast. 

The  furnace  recommended  for  the  smelting  refi- 
nery is  similar  to  a  common  blast  furnace,  but 
smaller,  with  a  square  or  cylindric  hearth,  having 
a  height  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  six  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes,  two  to  three  feet 
diameter  at  the  top;  the  hearth  being  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Note. — Jt  tkit  time  of  exeitemtnt  about  the 
Elltrthauten  proeett  and  the  ore  procettee  it  hat 
given  rite  to,  it  it  intereiting  to  remember  that  both 
ore  and  otkrr  oxygen-bearing  rubttanctt  were  tpeci- 
Jled,  to  partially  decarbarize  pig  iron,  over  half  a 
century  ago — not  in  the  puddling  furnace,  but  in  a 
tort  offiatry  or  firtt  tiage  ((f  puUdting.  The  tut 
of  the  urtt  it  clearly  itated  ia  the  2d  paragraph 
tbovt. 

PARTIAL  DECAKBDRIZATION  BY  MBAN8  OF 
AIB  JSTS,  WITHOUT  TBS  D8E  Or  FVEL. 

Hill,  Anthony.  — 1817.  Aoguat  5. 
No.  4,161. 

Printed,  M. 
"  Improvements  in  the  working  of  iron."  These 
consist  "  in  cansing  crude  iron  while  in  a  fluid  state, 
howsoever  and  from  whatever  substance  such  fluid 
crude  iron  miy  have  been  obtained,  to  be  exposed 
to  and  conveyed  along  with  a  strong  current  of  con- 
densed air  or  blast  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be 
thereby  minutely  divided  and  dispersed,  and  expe- 
ditiously "  blown  and  acted  upon  by  the  air."  The 
patentee  describes  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  by 
which  this  objeet  can  be  effected.  A  cullender  of 
cist  or  wrought  iron  shaped  like  a  bucket,  being 
aboot  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
ten  inches  at  the  bottom,  is  supported  in  a  case  on 


the  top  of  a  wrought  iron  tube  about  thirteen  inches 
m  dwmetcr,  and  eight  feet  long,  called  the  "  dis- 
charge tube,"  which  is  simk  into  a  weH  surrounded 
with  water  to  keep  it  cool.  At  the  top  of  the  tube 
just  beneath  the  cullender  are  apertures  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  blast.  The  operation  is  i)erformed  as 
follows;  The  molten  iron  is  poured  into  the  cullen- 
der and  falls  through  the  holes  into  the  discharge 
tube.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  blast  is  injected 
into  the  tube  in  and  among  the  divided  particles  of 
iron,  whidh  are  thus  subjected  to  its  action  during 
their  descent  into  the  well.  The  iron  is  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration the  water  is  discharged  from  the  well,  and 
the  iron  then  '•  must  bo  made  into  bar  iron  by  pud- 
dling, reheating  and  rolling,  or  by  any  other  know*' 
means." 

VortK.—Jnthony  Hill  it  known  to  have  been  a 
practical  iron  worker,  but  how  far  he  utilized  thit 
invention  we  have  no  evidence.  He  doei  not  prouote 
to  4ecarburize  the  wietal  ttfficiently  to  make  it  mal- 
^i^/f'j"*  ^'"■*«"»  eubteguently  (September  15th, 
1866)  did,  by  lett  adequate  meant,  viz:  the  btowing 
t^  air  up  into  a  itream  of  liquid  iron  at  itjlowt  w 
a  runner.  Neither  ofthete  invmtiont  could  accom- 
plith  anything  further  than  refining  iron  prepara- 
tory to  puddling,  and  HilCt  hat  thU  advantage  over 
Martitn't — that  it  would  work — in  tonu  limitti 
degree- 

Hill't  it  the  firtt  recorded  prapotition  to  decarbu- 
rize  without  the  ute  of  fuel  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture, uvd  it  would  appear  to  anticipate  the  claimt  of 
tubtequtnt  inventioiu  at  far  at  partial  dec^rburi- 
zation,  without  the  ute  of  fuel,  it  concerned.  Bet- 
teiner  introduced  a  radically  new  element— the 
MKCHANioAL  roROB  OP  AIB  to  keep  the  metal  lubdi- 
vided  to  that  the  oxygen  could  'act  on  a  vatt  turfaet 
of  carbon  at  once,  and  thut  burn  it  f  am  BHOuai 
to  keep  the  iron  liquid. 

CHARCOAL  USED  TO  PROTECT  THE  BOTTOMS, 
or  PUDDLINO  FURNACES. 

Hakpord,  Richard  Summers 1822. 

January  9.    No.  4,634. 

Prlntad,  U 
"  An  improremrat  in  puddling."  The  improve- 
mcnt  consists  in  using  a  layer  of  charcoal  or  charred 
carbonaceous  matter,  powdered  dr  otherwise  tft- 
"  protect  the  cast  iron  bottoms  or  flows  of  puddiins 
furnaces"  from  the  effects  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
substitutmg  charcoal  for  the  substances  usually  em- 
ployed, such  as  scoria  or  sand,  which  hnpart  Iniu- 
rious  qualities  to  the  iron.  ' 

HEATING  THE  IRON  TO  BE  PUDDLED  Br 
THE  WASTE  HEAT  OF  THE  VUDDLINQ 
FURNACE. 

Jones,  William.— 1822.    October  18 
No.  4,713. 

Pr!oted,9iL 

"  Improvements  in  the  msnnfaetnring  of  iron." 
The  invention  consists  in  charging  the  puddling  fur- 
nace with  refined  metal,  pig  or  crude  iron  m  » 
heated  state,  instead  of  putting  the  charge  in  cold 
The  heating  operation  may  be  performed  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  puddling  furnace  or  in  a  separate 
furnace. 
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Note. — Thit  pattnt  u  partially  or  vholli/  antici- 
pated by  Gardiner'*,  in  1788.  2'Au  important  im- 
provement  ha*  long  btenuttd  intomeutaUithmtnti, 
and  ii  jutt  nov  coming  into  very  exttniivt  lut  in 
tkit  country.  It  u  found  to  ^tct  a  coniiderabU 
teonomy  tfffutl. 

THK  XT8S  OF  SALT  IN  THS  PCDDLINO  FUR- 
MACE. 

Ldckoook,  Josbph: — 1824.  May  15. 
No.  4,95«. 

Printed,  3d. 

"  An  improTemeDt  in  the  manufactare  of  iron." 
The  improvemeDt  is  stated  to  be  tlie  uw  of  salt  in 
certain  quantities,  ascertainable  by  experience,  to 
be  mixed  with  the  iron  in  the  state  in  which  it 
comes  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  worked  up  with 
it  in  the  puddling  furnace. 

Tivtx.—Jlnticipattd  by  John  Paynt,  96  year*  ht- 
forts  at  far  a*  tht  chemical  effect  of  talt  in  rrftning 
it  concerned,  though  not  uttd  in  the  puddling  furnace. 
Experiment*  are  ttill  making,  and  patentt  are  ttill 
applied  for  in  thit  direction. 

THK  VBE  OF  SALT  AND  POTASH,  IN  8PECI- 
FIEO  PaOPOBTIONS,  IN  THK  PUDDLING 
FURNACE  AND  FINERY. 

Lambert,  Josias.— 1829.  March  80. 
No.  6,779. 

Printed,  31. 

"Making- iron."  The  invention  consists  in  the 
application  of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part  of  puta«h, 
in  the  Ua*t,-or  refinery,  or  puddling,  or  balling  fur- 
naces. The  mixture  being  applied  to  Iron  of  infe- 
rior qtiality  at  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  stated 
greatly  to  improTe  it. 

Note. — Payne  alto  propoud,  »n  1728,  the  ute  of 
potath;  Lambert,  kowevtr,i*  tk*  firtt  to  tpecify 
■d^ite  proportion*. 

£FECiriED  QUANTITIES  OF  SALT,  POTASH, 
LIME  AND  SALTPETRE  IN  PUDDLING. 

Lambert,  Josias. — 1830.  February  4. 
Ko.  5,893. 

Printed,  SI. 

"Jfaking  iron."  The  invention  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  salt,  potash  and  lime,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  lime,  in  the  smelting,  or 
puddliqg,  or  balliug  processes,  in  all  or  any  of  them. 
The  proportions  recommended  by  preference  are 
two  parte  salt,  one  of  potash,  and  two  of  lime,  for 
the  first  mixture,  to  be  used  when  the  iron  is  of  red 
short  qiuUitjC,  and  for  the  second  mixture,  two  parts 
salt,  one  and  a  half  saltpetre,  and  two  parts  lime,  to 
be  used  when  the  iron  is  found  to  be  "cold  short." 
The  mixture  may  be  introduced  in  the  fUmaces  at 


WATER  AND  AIR  OASIllaS   FOR    FURNACES 

THK   BOILINQ    PROCESS — DIKFEN8INO 

WITH  THE  FINERY. 

HoRTON,  Daniel,  and  Horton, George. 
—1882.    September  7.    No.  6,299. 

Printed,  !•.  lOd. 

"Improved  puddling  furnace."  The  invention 
consists  in  applying  to  the  old  puddling  furnaces 
certain  additions  claimed  as  now,  viis :  builow  ves- 
sels or  cases  forming  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  low- 
er part  of  the  puddling  furnace,  allowing  air  or 
water  to  circulate  in  contact  with  the  iiwide  casing 
of  the  puddling  furnace,  the  object  being  to  enable 
a  very  high  degree  of  heat  to  be  used  iu  the  pud- 
dling furnace  without  its  being  destroyed,  the  inju- 
rious efiects  being  prevented  by  the  circulation  of 
air  or  water  carrying  ofi'  the  superfluous  beat.  The 
use  of  this  puddling  furnace  (which  is  fully  described 
with  drawings)  enables  the  refining  pruceys  to  be 
dispensed  with.  On  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
furnace  are  strewed  slag  and  cinder  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch  oi  an  inch  and  a  half.  Thew  are 
melted  and  form  a  bottom,  on  which  are  placed 
broken  pig  iron  and  j  by  weight  o(  cinder  and  slag. 
The  whole  is  then  "  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature  than  is  usual  in  puddling  refined  iron, 
which  will  cause  the  pig  iron  to  boil,"  "  during 
which  operation  the  same  is  to  be  well  stirred '°  by 
the  puddler  "  until  the  malleable  iron  is  disengaged 
from  the  cinder."  The  heat,  if  necessary,  is  then 
to  be  damped  off.  The  iron  is  to  be  balled,  and  the 
puddling  completed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when 
the  balls  are  withdrawn,  the  fluid  cinder  is  run  out, 
and  a  fresh  charge  is  put  in.  Malleable  iron  is  thus 
produced  direct  flrom  the  pig. 

Note. — Water  eating*,  backt  and  framtt  have 
been  the  tubjtct*  of  many  (ufrsr^uenf  patents,  ntv, 
doubtlt**,  in  detail;  but  here  i*  the  fir*t  record  of 
the  practice,  and  it  i»  quite  comprthta*ive  and  com- 
plet*. 

.Although  commencing  with  pig  iron  it  tpecified  in 
former  patent*,  the  finery  wat  uuicereally  u*td  at 
thit  time  at  a  preparatory  proceii. 

2'he  boiling  proctii  via*  introduced,  apparently, 
to  avoid  the  finery — to  decarburitefa*ter.  It  i*  not* 
uted  to  make  a  better  quality  of  iron. 

A  SHOOT  TO  CARRY  MELTED  IRON  FROM 
THE  BLAST  FURNACE  TO  THE  FINERY. 

OuEST,  JosiAB  John. — 1833,  January 
31.     No.  6,379. 

Primed,  3d. 
The  invention  consists  in  afiBxing  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace an  iron  shoot  or  channel,  and  running  the 
molten  metal  from  the  blast  furnace  direct  into  the 
refinery  furnace  (which  is  placed  near  thereto), 
where  the  iron  is  refined  in  the  usual  manner. 

SPECIFIED  QUANTITIES  OF  OXIDE  OF  MAN- 
GANESE, SALT  AND  CLAY,  IN  MAKING 
If  AI.f.RARI.R  TRON. 
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From  the  following  references  (Repertory  of  Arts, 
Vol.  IV,  now  series,  p.  884;  Newton's  London 
Journal,  Vol.  VII,  p.  341),  it  seems  that  the  inven- 
tion cousisted  in  the  use  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, IJ  lbs.;  common  salt,  well  dried,  3J  lbs.; 
potter's  clay,  well  washed,  10  oz.  The  ingredients 
•re  well  mixed  and  ground  fine,  and  fused  with 
•bout  8|  cwt.  of  pig  u-un  in  the  boiling  oven.  The 
color  of  the  flames  will  indicate  the  progress  of  the 
fusion.  The  mixture  being,  by  preference,  intro- 
duced in  three  portions,  the  result  will  bo  a  good 
•oft  iron.  To  produce  a  harder  iron,  three  or  four 
shovelfulls  of  roller  refuse  and  cinder  from  the  ball- 
ing furnace  are  added,  and  only  half  the  quantity  of 
nungancsc  employed.  Less  quautities  of  nuinga- 
nese  and  more  of  refuse  and  slag  will  produce  a 
liarder  iron. 

NoTB. — T"**  tut  of  manganete  vatfirtt  tpec\fted 
•y  Reyiutldi,  in  1799.  Scha/h»utl  U  tht  Jirit  to 
parlicuiarixe  }>roportuin$,  which,  iy  tht  way,  an 
not  very  difftrent  from  prtteiU  praetict  in  tomt  to- 
calitiea.  Manganete  it  now  gentrally  employed  in 
the  puddling  Jurnaee,  in  the  thape  of  FrankHnite 
pig  iron,  or  tpiegtleiten^-iht  carburet  initead  of 
the  oxide — and  m  found  of  great  advan(/tgt  uhen 
the  irons  treated  artiulphurout.  It  it  inditptiuable 
to  making  good  puddled  tteelfrom  mott  of  uur  iront. 

PITDDLINO  WITH  THE  USE  OF  PPLVEEIZED 
IBON  ORB. 

MusHET,  David.  — 1835,  October  22. 
No.  6,908. 

Primed,  6d. 
"  Manufacturing  bar  iron  or  malleable  iron."  The 
•pecitication  commences  by  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  refinery  and  puddling  processes,  and  the 
terms  employed  therein,  and  of  the  different  quali- 
ties of  cast  iron.  It  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
Improvements  patented,  which  consist  in  mixing 
«ncly-pjwdered  iron  ores  of  rich  qualities  with  the 
»on  while  being  puddled  in  the  puddling  furnace. 
Sometimes  powdered  charcoal  is  mixed  with  tlie 
powdered  iron  ores.  The  mixture  is  added  in  small 
doses,  and  promotes  the  fermentation  of  the  iron, 
•nd  causes  it  sooner  to  be  "  brought  to  nature."  It 
also  enables  crude  iron  to  be  used  without  being  re- 
fined, and  produces  a  bar  of  imitroved  quality  and 
greater  weight  than  the  old  processes.  A  charge  of 
about  450  pounds  of  crude  pig  iron,  varying  in 
quality  from  bright  grey  and  mottled  to  white,  ac- 
cording to  circiunstances  and  the  judgment  of  the 
manufacturer  (No.  2  grey  iron  foundry  metal  will 
produce  excellent  bar  iron)  is  employed;  when  it 
begins  to  melt,  and  is  fit  to  be  stirred  by  the  pud- 
dler,  a  dose  of  abont  two  ponmLs  of  ]>owdercd  ore, 
or  ore  and  charcoal,  is  sprinkled  on  the  iron,  and 
well  stirre<l  up  with  it.  The  doses  are  gradually 
rei>c>ated  as  they  are  absorbed,  until  about  forty 
poumls  of  powdered  ore  (or  one-eleventh  by  weight 
of  the  charge  of  crude  pig  iron),  have  been  sprin- 
kled on  the  fermenting  iron.  The  puddling  process 
M  canicd  ou  meanwhile  in  the  usual  way.  If  char- 
coal is  mi.ved  with  the  powdered  ore,  it  should  be 
wetted.  By  this  process,  about  twenty  hundred- 
weight of  puddled  bars  are  produced  from  twenty- 
One  and  a  half  hundredweight  of  crude  pigiron  of 
•s  good  quality  as  would  be  obtained  from  ordinary 
refined  metal.  If  refined  metal  or  "  plate  "  be  used 
instead  of  crude  pig  iron,  to  a  charge  of  450  pounds 
•bout  twentyfire  pounds  of  powdered  ore  should 


be  used,  and  twenty  hundredweight  of  puddled 
bars  are  produced  from  twenty  and  three-quarters 
bundredweigbl  of  refined  metal  or  plate.  Other 
proportions  and  particulars  are  given  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials  employed. 

Note. — David  Muthet  mat  tht  very  bttt  authority 
on  the  iron  and  ttttl  mantffacturt  at  thit  time.  Lik* 
other  men  of  large  ideas  and  experience,  he  lome- 
timet  patented  or  tuggeited  very  novel  change*,  which, 
although  very  reatonablt,  alto,  had  not  been  worked 
out  in  practice.  In  thit  catt,  however,  hit  tpecMea' 
tton  was  obviously  drawn  up  aftrr  tht  facte  hud  beta 
fully  developed. 

Thirty-four  yeart  ago,  Muthet  published  the  fact 
thai  stirring  fine  ore  into  iron  during  the  process  of 
puddling  IMPROVKD  thk  qbaiity  a.hd  ischkaskd 
THB  TiKLD— a  fact  that  tomt  of  our  iron  makers 
have  not  yet  found  out.  Cuartt  ort  for  f titling  hat 
long  been  used,  ttpecially  in  the  workt  about  Troy  • 
but  the  practice  is  not  so  common  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Wett.  Indeed,  the  Troy  iron  makers  con- 
sider the  Ellerthatuen  procett  a  greater  improvf 
ment  on  the  Pittsburg  practice  than  on  their  own. 
But  ttirring  in  fine  ore  has  just  begun  to  be  prac- 
ticed regularly.  Muthet  tpecifies  about  ID  per  cent 
of  ore;  as  much  as  W  per  cent  {what  EtUrshauten. 
uttt)  has  lately  been  used  in  the  puddling  fumact 
during  afortnight't  steady  work,  with  a  wry  great 
economy  of  fuel  and  time,  and  with  an  improvement 
qf  quality. 

Home  20  yeart  ago,  the  experiment  of  mixing  char- 
coal with  the  ore,  as  here  suggested  by  Mushet,  was 
tried  at  a  large  .American  works  with  very  good  re- 
sults. 2'he  practice  ha*  lately  been  revived.  The  use 
of  carbon  to  aid  decarburizeUion  can  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  promoting  a  higher  heat  throughout 
tht  mas*.  The  more  carbon  there  is  in  Bessemer 
pig  iron,  the  more  easily  is  it  removed;  the  rapidity 
of  combustion  is  the  great  end  to  be  sought. 

J  good  many  inventlont  are  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  a  century  ahead  of  the  times.  Tht  Stevtnset 
qf  Hoboken.  developed  or  tuggtsttd  nearly  every 
Jeature  of  modern  iron-clad  warfare  twenty  yeart 
before  they  wert  taken  up  by  Govtrnmentt.  In  fact 
Col.  John  ateven*  made  drawingt  of  an  iron-clai 
thip  for  the  defence  of  New  York  in  1812,  which 
wot  43  yeart  prior  to  thefirtt  ute  of  iron-cladt  in 
naval  warfare.  Mr.  Muthet  was  equally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  timu,  not  only  in  hit  practice  men- 
tioned above,  but  in  other  diftcliont  to  which  im 
thall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

MECHANICAL  PUDDLINO. 

ScHAPHAUTL,  Charlks.  — 1836,  June 


18.    No.  7117. 

Printed,  Od. 

"  App.-iratu8  for  puddling  iron."    The  spcciflca- 

tion  and  drawings  describe  an  apparatus  for  workimr 

the  stirring  rabble,  and  giving  it  the  necessary  long^ 

tiidmal  and  transverse  motions  in  the  puddling  pro- 

yoTt.—Considering  tht  fact  that  thit  procett  it 
likely  to  come  into  use  toon  in  this  country  thest 
old  pnteitt  (thit  is  the  first  record  on  the  tuiject) 
art  Ixkely  to  be  interesting,  and  we  commend  their 
perusal  to  the  one  hundred  and  one  gtniunet  who 
will  apply  for  rabbit  moving  contrivances  at  too» 
at  the  thing  is  likely  to  be  in  demand. 
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THE  DRYING  OF  PAINT. 

From  a  paper  by  Charlea  Tomlinfoo,  F.  B.  S.,  read 
at  the  tsooiety  of  Art*. 

(Continued  from  page  26t.) 

Every  one  knows  what  is  expected  of  good 
paint.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently liquid  to  spread  under  the  brush, 
and  suiBeicQtly  viscous  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face, even  though  it  be  vertical,  without 
running,  or  beooming  unequally  thick  in 
different  places.  In  the  secoiid  place,  it 
should  become  solid  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  being  applied.  Thirdly,  the  solid 
should  adhere  strongly  to  the  surface. 

AVe  have  seen  that  lead  and  zinc  paints 
become  solid  by  tlie  absorption  of  atnio- 
sphcrio  oxygen.  But  as  pure  linseed  oil 
also  becomes  solid  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  drying  of  the  paint  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  dryer,  or  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
or  of  zinc.  It  is  true  that  the  dryer  acts 
by  increasing  the  absorptive  power  of  the  oil 
fur  oxygen  gas.  The  lead  and  sine  oxides 
have  also  drying  properties,  and  we  must 
not  neglect  the  influence  of  the  surfaces  that 
are  to  be  painted.  Paint  dries  at  different 
rates  on  glass,  wood  and  metal ;  it  dries 
better  on  some  kinds  of  wood  or  of  metal 
than  on  others,  of  course  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  experiment. 

Dryinq  on  Glass. — Surfaces  of  glass 
were  coated  with  linseed  oil,  also  with  the 
oil  containing  a  little  wliite  antimony,  and 
with  the  same  compound  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  litharge.  The  linseed  dried 
quickly,  the  antimony  compound  not  so 
quickly,  while  in  the  third  compound  the 
presence  of  the  litharge  seemed  to  neutral- 
ize the  retarding  effect  of  the  antimony. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results : 


First  coat  dried  in. . . 
Second  coat  dried  in. . 
Third  ooat  dried  in. . . 


Total. 


1 
S 


Dayi. 

17 

IT 

9 


48 


«  a 


Days, 

26 

8 

9 


43 


^  wts  • 

V  *:  o  o 

m  <_  o 

bS  m'S 


Days. 

SI 

9 

2 


83 


It  appears  from  this  table  1.  That  a 
glass  surface  does  not  allow  the  paints  to 
solidify  so  readily  as  a  surface  formed  of  the 


solid  oil  or  paint.  2.  That  the  antimony 
oxide  is  antisiccative,  which  effect  is  cor« 
reeled  by  the  litharge.  3.  That  in  the  sec« 
ond  coat  the  glass  seems  to  be  still  exerting 
a  retarding  action  on  the  oil,  but  this  is  not 
80  evident  in  the  antimony  paint.  4.  That 
the  influence  of  the  litharge  dryer  is  evident 
in  reducing  the  time  required  for  the  drying 
of  the  third  coat.  This  influence  seems  t* 
depend  not  only  on  the  presence  of  th« 
litharge  dryer  in  the  viscid  paint,  but  aktf 
on  its  presence  in  the  solid  surface  on  which 
the  fresh  paint  is  laid. 

Dbtinq  on  Oak. — The  influence  of  th« 
kind  of  surface  employed  on  the  drying  of 
paint  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  oak.  Oa 
oak  surfaces  stained  bruwn,  three  coats  of 
liusced  oil  took  forty-six  days  to  dry,  oil 
with  a  litharge  dryer  seven  days,  oil  with  » 
manganese  dryer  still  less  time.  It  was  ab« 
found  that  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  and  white  zinc  dried  more  quicklj 
with  a  manganese  dryer  than  with  a  hthar,;* 
dryer.  On  a  surface  of  clean  oak  the  first 
coat  of  oil  took  a  very  long  time  in  drying. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  it  was  soft  and 
pasty  beneath  the  surface ;  the  oil  had  sunk 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  thus  pre- 
vented it  from  absorbing  the  oxygen  re- 
quired for  its  solidification.  This  explains 
why  oil  dries  more  quickly  on  a  painted 
wooden  surface  than  on  a  porous  one.  On 
a  porous  surface  the  dryers  seem  to  act  with 
great  effect,  probahly  from  covering  th« 
wood  and  'preventing  the  oil  from  sinking 
into  the  pores.  Their  influence  is  shown  iy 
the  following  table : 


First  ooat  dried  in. .  ■ 
Second  coat  dried  in.. 
Third  coal  dried  in. . . 


Total . 


•a 

s 

's.s 


■85 


Days. 

«S 

6 

t 


78 


e  a 


8 


Days. 
S 
i 
i 


U 


S3  « 
e  « 

B  a  » •> 


Days. 
& 
S 
3 


11 


This  also  shows  that  a  surface  of  linseed  and 
white  zinc  allows  the  paint  to  dry  muoh 
more  rapidly  than  a  surface  of  porous  wood 
does.  A  Himilar  effect  is  produced  when 
the  paint  is  laid  on  an  old  surface  of  paint. 
The  paint  itself  also  becomes  more  siccativt 
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under  the  influence  of  time  and  atmospheric 
exposure. 

It  appears  from  experiment  that  paint 
dries  more  quickly  on  poplar  than  on  oak, 
and  more  quickly  on  piue  than  on  poplar. 
In  the  experiments  on  metallic  surfaces  the 
most  remarkable  results  were  obtained  on 
lead.  The  first  coat  of  linseed  oil  dried  very 
quickly  on  this,  as  also  the  first  coats  of  lead 
paint  and  of  zinc  paint.  The  zinc  paint 
dried  first,  then  the  linseed  oil,  and  lastly 
the  lead  paint.  I'he  zinc  paint,  however, 
tended  to  retard  the  drying  of  the  subse- 
quent coats.  A  newly  scraped  surface  of 
lead  acted  more  energetically  than  one  that 
had  been  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  the  lead  covered  with  one  coat  lost  its 
influence  in  hastening  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
sequent coats.  The  first  coat  of  oil  on  bright 
lead  was  only  ten  hours  in  drying.  In  short, 
we  get  this  remarkable  result,  that  lead  is 
siccative  with  reference  to  pure  linseed  oil, 
yrhile  white  lead  itself,  a  siccative  body,  is 
ftnti-siccative  with  respect  to  linseed  on  me- 
^llic  lead. 

Summary  of  Results. — The  influence 
9f  various  metallic,  vitreous  and  wooden  sur- 
faces is  thus  summed  up  by  M.  Chevreul : 

First  Coat — On  Copper. — Oil  dried  more 
slowly  than  both  oil  and  white  lead,  and  oil 
abd  white  zinc. 

On  Brass  Wire  and  Zinc. — Oil  dried  as 
rapidly  as  oil  and  white  lead,  but  more  rap- 
idly than  oil  and  white  zinc ;  but  on  the  brass 
Tire  the  drying  was  more  rapid  than  on  sine. 

Oh  iron.— Same  results  as  on  zinc ;  but 
oil  and  white  zinc  dried  more  quickly  on  iron 
flu^n  on  zinc.  This  is  analogous  to  the  fact 
noticed  with  lead.  The  oil  and  white  lead 
dried  more  slowly  on  lead  than  did  the  oil 
and  white  zinc. 

On  Porcelain  and  Glass, — Oil  dried  a 
little  more  quickly  than  oil  and  white  zinc, 
%nd  oil  and  white  lead  a  little  more  quickly 
9till. 

On  Plaster. — The  oil  and  white  zinc  paint 
dried  in  about  equal  times. 

Oh  Poplar  and  Mountain  Ash. — Oil  dried 
more  slowly  than  oil  and  white  lead,  and  also 
than  oil  and  white  zinc. 

Thrse  Coatinqs — On  Copper,  Brass 
Wire,  Zinc,  Iron,  Lead. — Oil  and  white  lead 
dried  more  quickly  than  oil  and  white  zinc. 
This  was  also  the  case  on  porcelain,  slass,  plas- 
^r,  poplar,  and  mountain  ash.  In  the  case 
of  the  woods,  linseed  oil  was  found  to  dry 
more  quickly  on  ash  than  on  poplar,  and 
more  quickly  on  poplar  than  on  oak. 


Effect  of  Temperature. — Some  of 
these  surfaces  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
indifierent,  as  respects  their  influence  in 
quickening  or  retardiug  the  drying  of  paint ; 
but  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances 
modify  any  general  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  on  the  subject.  Paint  dries  more 
quickly  at  from  77°  to  82°  Fah.,  than  from 
59°  to  64°  Fah.,  other  thinss  being  equal. 
This  explains  why,  in  practice,  the  pruporr 
tion  of  dryer  varies  with  the  temperature. 
In  winter  it  is  customary  to  add  from  three 
to  nine,  and  even  ten  per  cent  of  dryer  to 
the  linseed ;  in  summer  not  more  than  half, 
one  and  a  half,  or  two  per  cent,  and  it  may 
even  be  left  out  altogether  in  the  last  coat. 

Effect  of  Dryers. — The  drying  prop- 
erty of  linseed  oil  b  nearly  always  increased 
by  the  addition  of  white  lead,  and  in  most 
cases  by  that  of  white  zinc.  If  the  compound 
be  not  sufficiently  siccative,  it  can  be  made 
so  by  the  addition  of  a  dryer,  whether  of 
litharge  or  of  manganese,  due  respect  being 
paid  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  sur> 
face,  number  of  the  coats,  whether  first, 
second  or  third,  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  amount  of  natural  light  present.  But 
the  influence  of  the  lead  or  manganese  dryer, 
as  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  de- 
taib,  is  not  so  important  as  is  generally 
imagined.  It  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
second  and  third  coats,  and  even  in  the  first 
if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  favorable. 
Lin.seed  oil  by  exposure  to  light  and  air 
loses  its  yellow  color  and  becomes  siccative, 
so  that  it  can  be  employed  alone  with  white 
lead  or  white  zinc  without  detriment  to  their 
purity.  If  white  zinc  be  associated  with  th9 
sub-carbonate  of  zinc,  the  dryer  may  be  dis- 
pensed  with  altogether. 

Lustre  of  Paint. — Paint  owes  its  lustre 
and  smoothness  to  the  oil  alone.  If  oleio 
acid  were  mixed  with  metallic  oxides  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  solid  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  the  acid  were  to  pass  quickly 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  the  result 
would  not  be  a  smooth,  uniform  oleate ;  but 
when  the  drring  oil  passes  slowly  into  tho 
solid  state,  m  consequence  of  the  gradual 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  changes  point- 
ed out  by  Mulder,  the  very  slowness  of  tha 
process  allows  the  oily  molecules  to  arrange 
themselves  into  a  symmetrical  compound, 
which  would  be  transparent  were  it  not  for 
the  opaque  particles  of  the  white  lead  im- 
prisoned in  the  compound.  If  these  opaque 
particles  are  not  in  excess,  the  molecular 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  paint  dries  intQ 
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a  surface  that  is  lustrous,  and  even  brilliant, 
in  consequence  of  the  n:irror-like  reflection 
of  the  solidified  oil. 

Epfbct  op  Tcrpkntine. — ^This  sub- 
stance is  added  by  painters,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  viscositj  of  the  paint,  and  to 
allow  it  to  spread  more  easily  under  the 
brush.  If  the  surface  is  to  be  polished,  a 
large  proportion  of  turpentine  is  used  ;  if  it 
is  to  be  varnished,  as  much  turpentine  is 
added  as  will  render  the  paint  very  fluid, 
but  not  too  fluid  to  work  with ;  if  the  paint 
is  to  be  very  durable,  and  it  is  to  be  neither 
polished  nor  varnished,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  turpentine  is  to  be  added.  As  tur- 
pentine dries  to  a  great  extent  by  evapora- 
tion, one  of  its  chief  uses  is  to  hasten  the 
drying  of  paint.  Thus,  three  layers  of  lin- 
seed oil  on  glass  dried  in  twenty-five  days ; 
but  when  about  thirty  per  cent  of  turpentine 
was  added  to  the  oil,  the  mixture  dried  in 
twenty  days.  This  drying  effect  is  promoted 
by  a  previous  exposure  of  the  turpentine  to 
the  air.  When  both  oil  and  turpentine  have 
been  previously  exposed,  the  drying  takes 

Elace  still  more  quickly.     Exposure  to  air 
as  a  similar  influence  on  the  other  ingredi- 
ents of  paint,  even  on  the  white  zinc. 

0th  EK  Dryers. — This  exposure  in  the 
case  of  turpentine  favors  the  combination 
with  atmospheric  oxygen  and  the  consequent 
Tcsinification  of  the  liquid.  Exposure  in  the 
case  of  a  porous  body  like  white  zinc  may 
also  lead  to  the  physical  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  hasten  the  drying.  If  this 
physical  effect  were  really  obtained  in  the 
case  of  white  zinc  and  white  lead,  Chevreul 
thought  it  likely  that  the  presence  of  other 
solid  bodies  in  the  paint  might  have  a  simi- 
lar effect.  But  before  putting  them  into  the 
paint,  their  influence  as  surfaces  was  tested. 
When  linseed  oil  was  laid  on  white  lead, 
three  coats  dried  in  seven  days ;  but  on  sul- 
phate of  zinc  they  occupied  eighteen  days  in 
drying,  twelve  being  required  for  the  first 
coat  and  two  for  the  second ;  white  lead  is 
therefore  more  siccative  than  the  zinco-sul- 
phate.  In  both  cases  the  first  coat  acted  as 
a  dryer  to  the  second.  When  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  lead  and  white  lead  was  used  as 
the  surface,  the  oil  dried  almost  as  quickly 


such  as  sand.  Linseed  oil  mixed  with  white 
lead  dries  more  quickly  than  the  oil  alone, 
so  that  white  lead  is  a  dryer  or  siccative. 
Oil  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lead  dries  very 
slowly;  but  a  mixture  of  oil,  sulphate  of 
lead  and  white  lead,  dries  as  quickly  as  oil 
mixed  with  white  lead  only.  Hence  the 
presence  of  white  lead  confers  extra  drying 
power  on  sulphate  of  lead.  Carbonate  of 
zinc  acts  as  a  dryer,  when  added  to  oil  or 
white  zinc;  and  the  mixture  dries  more 
quickly  than  oil  mixed  with  white  zinc  only. 
Oil  mixed  with  zino  carbonate  sets  more 
rapidly  than  with  zino  white ;  bat  it  forms  a 
semi-transparent,  not  an  opaque  paint.  Ab 
zinc  carbonate  renders  oil  and  white  zino 
more  siccative,  it  might  be  substituted  for 
the  manganese  dryer,  which  has  the  disad- 
vantage '  of  imparting  color  to  zinc  white. 
Two  paints  were  prepared,  one  consisting  of 
100  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  75  lb.  of  zinc  white, 
and  25  lb.  of  zinc  carbonate  ;  the  other  of 
98  lb.  of  the  oil,  2  lb.  of  the  manganese 
dryer,  and  100  lb.  of  white  zinc.  With  each 
of  these  paints  a  duor  was  painted.  Four 
hours  after  they  had  been  applied  both 
paints  appeared  to  be  equally  set ;  but  the 
surface  coated  with  the  first  paint  was  whiter 
than  that  coated  by  the  second ;  the  whiter 
paint  was,  however,  the  less  adherent. 


ECONOMICAL  RAILWAYS 

AMERICAN  PEATDRES — THE  NARROW 
OAUOE  —  IMPROVED  LOCOMOTIVES  — 
WELL   PILLED   TRAINS. 

The  interest  of  the  profession  and  the 
public,  in  this  subject,  is  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  England.  Although  at  the 
first  glance  the  idea  of  light,  cheap  railways, 
seems  an  approach  to  the  American  system, 
yet  upon  investigation  it  will  appear  that 
only  one  or  two  features  of  construction  and 
working,  that  are  distinctively  American,  are 
advocated  for  the  guidance  of  English  con- 
structors and  managers.  Let  it  be  always 
and  distinctly  understood  that  the  "  Light 
Railway  "  movement  in  England  is  not  an 
indorsement,  in  any  degree,  of  the  Amen- 
can  counting-room  system  of  bad  railways — 
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especially  in  the  rural  and  mining  districts, 
are,  first,  following  the  surface  of  the  ground 
• — going  over  and  around  hills  rather  than 
through  them — up  to  ccrtaiu  limits  of  cur- 
vature and  gradient,  say  one  in  40  and  five 
chain  curves;  second,  the  use  of  a  single 
track  worked  by  telegraph ;  third,  filling 
the  trains  with  paying  load.  In  these  re- 
spects even  we  might  improve.  But  in  the 
other  proposed  economies  we  need  as  much 
instruction  and  reform  as  the  English,  viz: 
in  the  narrow  gauge  for  branch  lines  of  light 
traffic,  and  especially  for  under-ground  city 
lines,  where  every  additional  foot  of  surface 
bought,  and  cutting  made,  tells  largely  on 
the  cost;  and  in  a  better  system  of  running 
gear  for  all  lines;  in  articulated  rolling 
stock,  and  in  the  utilization  of  weight  for 
adhesion. 

In  a  former  article*  we  considered  the 
excessive  and  unnecessary  cost  of  English 
lines — a  cost  made  up  of  parliamentary  ex- 
penses, land  damaKes,  and  heavy  earthworks 
and  engineering  structures,  to  secure  straight, 
level  roads.  We  now  propose  to  consider 
some  other  features  in  the  proposed  reform, 
compiling  from  the  standard  authorities  be- 
fore quoted  :  First,  the  use  of  single  lines.t 
These,  if  worked  by  telegraph  upon  the 
block  system  would  be  equally  safe,  and 
in  all  respects  as  sufficient  as  double  lines. 
It  would  be  an  active  traffic  that  required 
twenty-four  long  and  well  filled  trains  each 
way  daily,  yet  this  is  but  one  an  hour  in 
each  direction,  so  that  the  rails  of  every 
mile  of  a  double  line  would  be  unused  for 
about  twenty-three  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 
A  proper  adjustment  of  trains,  proper  care, 
and  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  telegraph, 
render  a  single  line  as  safe  as  a  double  line, 
it  being  understood  that  the  trains  are  not 
BO  numerous  as  to  exceed  say  two  each  way 
in  the  hour.  The  extra  cost  of  a  second 
line  of  way,  including  extra  width  of  out- 
tings,  embankments,  viaducts  and  tunnels, 
cost  of  land  and  cost  of  permanent  way, 
cannot  be  taken  as  much  less  on  the  average 
of  English  lines  than  £5,000  per  mile,  upon 
which  th«  interest  charge  at  five  per  cent  is 
more  than  Is.  per  train  mile  for  eight  trains 
each  way  daily,  these  trains  easily  accom- 
modating a  daily  traffic  each  way  of  1,000 
passengers  and  from  500  to  1,000  tons  of 
goods.     Single  lines  form  the  majority  of 


•  Vu  KoitrandU  Hagttiine,  Vol.  I,  No.  S,  p.  34.3. 

t  Sm  kiso  •  li((  in  the  «  Railway  Notea,"  on  a  fol- 
lowing page,  of  parlioolari  and  remits  of  narrow 
gaoge  UiiM> 


the  Prussian  railway  system,  which  is  work- 
ed with  fewer  accidents  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  single  line  system 
in  the  United  States,  when  worked  by  tele- 
graph, has  not  proved  unsafe ;  the  greater 
number  of  "  accidents"  on  these  roads  .re- 
sulting from  bad  construction  and  attendance. 

The  narrow  gauge  is  advocated  by  various 
authorities,  among  others,  Mr.  Hulse,*  as 
follows  :  There  are  strong  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  3^ft.  to  the  4ft.  8^  in.  system 
for  local  railways.  The  rails  of  the  former 
do  not  exceed  401b.  to  the  yard ;  tunnels 
and  bridges  of  a  height  not  exceeding  10^  ft. 
may  be  employed ;  open  cuttings  of  much 
smaller  dimensions;  and  curves  may  be  used 
of  a  radius  of  only  two  chains,  the  locomo- 
tive engines  need  not  exceed  15  tons  weight ; 
carriages  5  tons  weight ;  and  on  no  driving 
wheel  would  there  be  more  than  three  tons. 
Whereas  on  the  4ft.  8^in.  system  the  rails 
are  80lb.  to  the  yard  ;  tunnels  and  bridges 
24ft.  wide,  16ft.  high  ;  open  cuttings  in  pro- 
portion ;  curves  not  loss  than  eight  ohains 
radius  ;  locomotive  engines,  30  tons  weight ; 
carriages,  8  tons  ;  minimum  load  upon  each 
driving  wheel,  6  tons.  The  short  curves 
admissible  on  the  narrow  guage  avoid  to  a 
great  extent  the  destruction  of  property, 
villa  residences,  etc. ;  that  is  in  passing  by, 
instead  of  through  them.  The  minimum 
radius  of  the  curves  and  minimum  height  of 
headway  admissible  in  each  system  are  the 
most  important  features  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  upon  the  best  system  of  railways 
for  towns  which  have  canals,  rivers,  existing 
railways,  a  labyrinth  of  sewers,  gas  and 
water  pipes  ramifying  throughout.  Another 
important  feature  to  be  considered,  of  course, 
is  the  question  of  cost.  The  S^ft.  system, 
it  is  estimated,  will  cost  less  than  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  4ft,  8^  in.  system,  and  may 
bo  worked  at  a  correspondingly  small  ex- 
pense. 

It  may  be  asked.why  not  adopt  a  3ft.  or 
even  narrower  system.  The  answer  is  that 
the  3^ft,  system  is  already  largely  adopted 
in  Queensland,  Ceylon,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  other  places,  and  with  complete  success. 
In  designing  the  carriages  for  the  local  line, 
the  S^ft.  gauge  is  found  to  give  ample  ac- 
oom modation.  The  carriage  which  promises 
to  be  most  suitable  is  what  may  be  termed 
of  the  omnibus  type,  with  seats  arranged  sax 
each  side  and  a  longitudinal  passage ,  saj 


•Addren  of  Hr.  W.  W.  HoI«e,  Pniidant,  bvAti* 
(be  Muob«i(«r  InstitatiOn  of  £n(ia««n« 
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SOin.  to  36in.  wide  down  the  middle,  with 
doors  opening  inward  at  the  ends.  The 
leading  dimensions  are  20ft.  long,  6ft  wide, 
and  6^fit.  high  inside.  Carriages  of  this 
size  would  accomodate  24  passengers,  twelve 
on  a  side,  and  give  over  30  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each.  It  might  indeed  be  found  desirable 
to  adopt  even  a  ^2tt.  gauge  in  some  districts 
for  cheapness,  as  has  been  done  in  North 
Wales,  where  the  Festiniog  Railway  has  a 
gauge  of  23in.,  locomotive  engines  under  8 
tons  weight,  and  over  this  railway  of  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  were  carried  in  1865,  2,500 
passengers,  11,000  tons  of  general  merchan- 
dise, and  90,000  tons  of  minerals,  yielding 
ft  profit,  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  capital 
Outlay  of  26  per  cent. 

Another  authority  says  on  this  sabject : 
As  a  rule,  we  are  not  favorable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  narrow,  or  more  properly,  small 
gauge  railways;  they  appear,  as  it  were,  to 
constitute  a  bar  to  the  future  development 
and  extension  of  commerce  and  traffic.  We 
would  greatly  prefer  to  witness  a  large  and 
important  undertaking,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted upon  a  scale  somewhat  exceeding  the 
proportions  actually  necessary,  than  to  wit- 
ness it  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  barely 
sufficed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. There  is  a  medium  between  building 
for  posterity — between  concerning  ourselves 
ibout  the  probable  state  of  our  coal  fields 
lifter  the  lapse  of  half  a  dozen  centuries — 
and  constructing  works  so  that  they  should 
be,  in  the  main,  capable  of  answering  their 
intended  purpose  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
To  each  generation  belongs  its  own  duty  of 
eonstraction,  reconstruction,  demolition  and 
•Iteration,  and  it  is  unjustifiable  to  incur  a 
heavy  extra  expense  in  order  that  "  a  thing 
may  last  for  ever."  Are  we,  then,  awaking 
to  the  conviction  that  we  have  spent  millions 
upon  railways  in  endowing  them  with  prop- 
erties that  are  self-destructive  ?  One  of  the 
reasons  influencing  Brunal  in  his  recommen- 
dation of  the  seven  feet  gauge  was,  that  by 


tl.~«   .«!.. 


expected  would  be  ultimately  attained  upon 
it.  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  ve- 
locity anticipated  never  has  been  attained  on 
either  of  the  gauges.  Both  Stephenson  and 
Brunei,  it  is  well  known,  contemplated  the 
probability  of  running  trains  at  a  speed  of  a 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  whereas  the  average 
maximum  reached  is  barely  half  this  amount, 
and  the  minimum  is  something  less  than 
what  was  the  usual  pace  of  the  old  "  fast 
coach."  It  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
consider  this  conclusion  (favoring  a  narrower 
gauge)  to  apply  to  all  our  railways.  A  lino 
similar  in  extent  and  importance  to  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western,  constructed  upon  a 
gauge  of  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half, 
would  be  a  miserable  failure,  but  a  double 
line  upon  a  similar  width  of  track,  to  con- 
vey the  coal  traffic  from  Newcastle  to  Lon- 
don, might  not  only  present  a  difierenl  ap- 
pearance, but  prove  a  very  remunerative 
speculation. 

We  have  too  long  adhered  to  a  false  sys- 
tem of  locomotive  construction.  While 
greatly  overloading  the  driving  wheels  of 
our  engines,  we  throw  aWay  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  adhesion  weight. 
We  also  make  needlessly  large  driving 
wheels,  often  employing  6|ft.  to  T^ft.  where 
5ft.  to  6ft.  would  answer  the  fair  require- 
ments of  traffic,  and  permit  of  smaller 
cylinder  and  less  weight  of  working  machine- 
ry. We  can  see  no  solution  of  the  problem 
of  economical  locomotives  except  in  the 
double  bogie  system.  In  these  almost  any 
length  of  total  wheel  base  may  be  had  without 
straining  the  way  or  inducing  excessive 
friction ;  the  weight  is  equalized  on  all 
the  whticls  and  the  weight  per  wheel  kept 
down  to  4  or  5  tons,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  often  the  case,  7  or  even  8  tons.  Fair- 
lie's  engines  are  also  rid  of  the  burden  of 
the  lumbering  tender,  a  great  12  or  14  ton 
monstrosity,  with  the  additional  weight  of, 
say,  a  ton  of  coal,  and  from  5  to  10  tons  of 
water,  water  which  should  be  "picked  up," 
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mure  than  175ft.  Sach  engines,  without 
fficcessive  total  weight,  would  have  a  power 
■ufficient  to  deal  easily  with  trains  of  mnch 

freater  weight  than  the  present,  upon  gra- 
ients  and  throngh  carves  seldom  met  with 
OD  our  own  old,  costly,-"  first-class"  lines. 

A  farther  economy  should  consist  in  run- 
ning fe^r,  slower,  and  better  filled  trains, 
thus  dividing  the  expenses  per  trnin  among  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  or  tons  of  goods 
m  that  train.  It  was  not  long  since  stated  that 
Ae  London  &  North- Western,  Great  North- 
em,  Great  Western,  and  Midland  Railways 
together  run  fifty-two  passenger  trains  daily 
between  London  and  Manchester  !  So  far 
iB  throngh  traffic  is  concerned,  three  or  four 
4Mch  way  daily  should  serve  every  reasona- 
Ue  requirement.  Railway  promoters  and 
mgineers  must  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  profitable  and  useful  railways  are 
d>ose  made  and  worked  for  the  great  paying 
lower  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  far 
less  numerous  and  far  more  fastidious  upper 
•tass.  The  former  do  not  require  either 
very  fast  or  very  frequent  trains.  An  ex- 
•Rirsion  train  shows  with  what  they  are 
i^illing  to  put  up.  And  a  thousand  passen- 
gers in  a  train,  paying  each  a  farthing  a 
mile,  £1-0-10  per  train  mile,  is  about 
tlie  most  profitable  load  an  engine  can  draw, 
ilnless  it  be  a  bullion  train,  paying,  it  may 
ie,  £4  or  oven  £6  per  mile,  as  has  been  the 
aBse  on  the  South-Eastern  line. 

In  oases,  however,  where  there  is  a  large 
*id  constant  stream  of  passengers,  railway 
oftrriage  can  be  cheapened  enormously,  with 
abundant  remuneration  to  the  carrier.  We 
can  best  illustrate  this  by  eontrasting  the 
fkres  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  with 
those  which  are  charged  and  found  quite 
Vnremonerative  upon  country  branch  lines. 
From  Notting-hill  to  Moorgate-street  and 
back,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  first-class 
]iassenger8  are  carried  for  Is. ;  second,  9d. ; 
third,  6d.  ;  being  at  the  rates  of  Id.,  and 
|d.,  and  ^.  respectively  per  mile;  yet  that 
line  cost  an  average  of  over  £500,000  a  mile 
to  construot.  But  on  a  branoh  country  line, 
the  rates  may  be  Sd.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  a  mile, 
sad  the  cost  of  the  line  only  £10,000  per  mile, 
jet  no  remuneration  will  be  obtained. 

Land  damages  are  often  a  most  un- 
JQBt  tax  upon  railways  and  the  public.  It 
•hould  require  no  parliamentary  contest 
to  make  a  railway  more  than  to  make  a 
highway  or  to  open  a  street.  And  so  far  from 
landowners  being  "compensated"  at  extrava- 
iput  rates,  the  benefits,  generally  very  great, 


which  railways  confer  upon  their  property 
should  be  considered  and  taken  into  account. 
The  eight  acres  of  land  taken  for  a  mile  of 
railway  may  be  worth  far  less,  valuable 
though  it  be,  than  the  benefit  which  the  rail- 
way itself  confers  upon  the  adjacent  hundreds 
of  acres.  The  question  arises,  arc  new  cheap 
lines  required  on  routes  where  the  present 
costly  lines  exist.  The  older  lines  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost  for  a  speed  for  which 
a  great  majority  of  the  public  are  unwilling, 
if  not  unable,  to  pay.  And  it  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  nor  the  purpose  to  say 
that  they  can  have  as  slow  a  speed  as  they 
choose  on  the  existing  lines.  So  they  might ; 
but,  unless  the  great  capital  charge  upon 
these  lines  is  in  part  sacrificed,  the  slow 
speed  will  not  after  all  be  a  cheap  speed  to 
the  passengers.  Unless  the  companies  are 
prepared  to  do  this — and  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not — the  public  have  a  good  right 
to  call  out  for  free  trade  in  railways.  Even 
a  war  between  competing  companies  would 
be  for  the  time  to  the  public  benefit,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  company  having  the 
smaller  capital  burden  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  any  contest.  Its  line  may  have 
steeper  gradients  and  sharper  curves,  in- 
volving a  somewhat  greater  charge  for  loco- 
motive power  and  maintenance  of  way  ;  but 
there  would  not  be  the  long  tunnels,  the 
lofty  viaducts,  the  grand  metropolitan  ap- 
proaches, and  the  magnificent  termini  to  pay 
interest  upon. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that, 
with  the  cheaper  lines  and  more  economical 
mode  of  working,  taken  together,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  present  rates  of  fare  might  be 
saved.  Suoh  economy  is  not  without  pre- 
cedent. English  "  railway  men"  are  morti- 
fied to  read  in  our  Continental  Bradshaw  as 
follows  :  "  The  railway  system  (of  Bel- 
gium) was  adopted  as  early  as  18S8,  and  at 
the  present  moment  no  country  in  Europe 
is  better  provided  wjth  railway  aeeommoda- 
tion  than  this  industrious  and  prosperous 
land.  There  is  not  one  town  or  village  of 
any  importanoo  without  its  railway  com- 
munication. The  fores  are  lower  than  in 
any  other  country ;  for  long  distances  not 
exceeding  ^d.  a  mile  first  class,  ^d.  second 
class,  and  |d.  third  class — one-fifth  of  the 
rate  charged  in  England."  Yet  the  Belgian 
lines  are  profitable  to  the  state,  and  that  too, 
nothwithstanding  that  all  the  elements  of 
necessary  cost,  whether  of  construction  or 
working,  are  as  great  as  in  England,  except-' 
ing  only    the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  salaries 
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of  officials.  There  is  no  difference,  in  prin- 
ciple,  between  tiie  English  and  iielgian  sys- 
tems of  railway  construction,  nor  in  the 
rolling  stock  employed. 


DIRECT  ACTmG  STEAM  PILE  DRIVER. 

SYSTEM  PATENTED     BY   M.    J.     CHRETIEN, 

PARIS. 

Translated  from  "ht  QiaU  Induatriel." 

In  order  that  pile  driving  may  be  effected 
rapidly  and  economically,  certain  conditions 
must  be  satisfied,  the  chief  of  which  we  will 
indicate.  Of  the  first  importance  is  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  blows ;  next  to  that  is  the 
weight  of  the  ram,  and  lastly  the  height  of 
the  descent.  At  first,  it  might  seem  that 
with  a  given  fall  and  weight  of  ram,  the 
number  of  blows  would  be  the  same,  whether 
struck  at  long  or  at  short  intervals.  Prac- 
tice, however,  shows  the  reverse  of  thb  to 
be  true,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  the  two  cases.  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  be  necessary  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  100  blows  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  per  minute,  in  order  to  sink  a 
pile  to  a  given  depth,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  blows 
per  minute  the  amount  of  drift  would  be 
considerablv  greater  ;  in  other  words,  fewer 
blows  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
same  result.  The  difference  is  such  that  in 
certain  soils  the  results  might  vary  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  two.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  a  pile,  which  has  received  a  scries  of  blows, 
is  allowed  to  remain  undbturbed  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time — or  possibly  only  a  few 
minutes — the  earth  which  has  been  forced 
aside  by  the  entrance  of  the  wood  settles 
back  around  it,  and  ultimately  sots.  The 
result  of  this  adhesion  is  an  increased  resis- 
tance to  driving.  But  if  the  blows  are  re- 
peated very  rapidly,  the  earth,  which  is  more 
and  more  thoroughly  displaced  by  each  suc- 
cessive stroke,  has  not  time  to  settle  back  or 
to  adhere.     The  oile  is.  as  it  were,  sunk  into 


The  weight  of  the  ram  is  of  considerabls 
consequence,  but  its  importance  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  especially  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  regulate  the  fall  and  velocity.  A 
heavy  ram,  falling  from  a  great  height,  givei 
a  powerful  shock,  but  beyond  certain  limits 
the  effect  produced  ceases  to  be  proportional 
to  the  weight,  and  besides,  there  i»the  dia- 
advantage  of  exposing  the  pile  to  splinter" 
ing,  which  should  by  ail  means  be  avoided. 
Any  weight  in  excess  of  1,000  kil.  is  inju- 
rious rather  than  useful,  and  in  general  it  is 
not  advisable  to  exceed  800  kil. 

The  height  of  the  fall  is  the  most  varia- 
ble  element,  and  the  best  driver  is  the  on* 
which  will  strike  both  light  and  heavy  blows 
with  rapidity.  There  is  no  minimuni,  sines 
in  some  oases  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
striking  as  lightly  as  possible ;  but  there  is 
a  maximum,  for  no  part  of  the  force  of  ths 
blow  should  be  expended  in  splintering  or 
even  in  sensibly  altering  the  wood.  A  de- 
scent of  five  meter8  is  the  greatest  which  it 
is  Well  to  employ  when  the  blows  can  Im 
struck  rapidlv  enough. 

The  pile  driver  invented  by  M.  Chretien 
completely  satisfies  the  conditions  just  laid 
down.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  general 
plan  which  that  engineer  has  already  applied 
to  direct  acting  cranes  and  lifts.  Its  sim> 
plicity  is  such  that  all  deterioration  is  well 
nigh  impossible,  and  its  maintenance  is  most 
economical.  By  comparing  it  with  the  di- 
rect acting  steam-crane  just  mentioned,  or 
with  the  steam-hammer,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  practicable  to  strike  very  light  blows, 
and  also  to  strike  rapid  ones  up  to  a  blow 
per  second.  The  rapidity  of  movement 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  boiler  power, 
which  should  be  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  it  is  desirable  to  accomplish  in  a  givea 
time. 

[The  most  important  peculiarities  of  this 
machine  are,  first,  the  peculiar  method  of 
applying  the  power  to  the  weight.  Ths 
chain  passes  from  the  ram  over  a  grooved 
roller  at  the  ton  of  the   euides;    thenos 
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ley  in  its  simplest  form ;  the  power  being 
applied  between  the  two  ends  of  the  chain, 
and  the  weight  being  at  one  end.  Hence 
the  rise  of  the  weight  will  be  twice  the 
amonnt  of  movement  of  the  piston.] 

The  workman  who  manages  the  driver  has 
onlj  to  move  a  single  lever,  and  each  move* 
ment  of  the  hand  corresponds  to  a  blow. — 
As  fast  as  the  pile  sinks  he  unwinds  the 
chain  from  the  windlass,  thus  regulating  the 
fall  by  the  depth  to  which  the  pile  has  been 
driven.  At  the  same  instant  he  lowers  at 
pleasure  the  wedges  which  limit  the  rise  of 
the  ram,  and  all  without  loss  of  time. 

There  are  two  ways  of  driving  with  this 
machine — first,  by  not  loosening  the  ram 
from  the  hook,  in  which  case  the  block  de- 
scends with  the  grapnel  and  chain,  and 
strikes  lightly  and  rapidly  ;  second,  by  long 
descents,  in  which  case  the  ram,  arriving  at 
the  top  of  the  slides,  di'taohes  itself,  falls, 
and  is  raised  as  soon  as  the  grapnel  takes  a 
new  hold. 

Finally,  the  same  maneuver  serves  for 
putting  the  pile  in  position  (a  la  mise  tnfiche). 
Unwinding  the  chain  from  the  windlass  and 
fastening  the  grapnel  directly  to  the  pile, 
the  mechanic  draws  it  in  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  piston  and  by  reversing  the  windlass. 

It  was  at  the  works  undertaken  by  the 
city  of  Paris  near  the  Pont  de  I'Alma  that 
this  pile  driver  was  first  tried,.  Its  saooess 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  engineers 
and  contractors  who  have  observed  its  work- 
ings have  ordered  them. 


MODERN  ENGINEERING. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  Mr- 
McAlpiue's  excellent  paper  on  this  subject) 
lately  read  before  the  American  Institute* 
The  following  points,  however,  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest : 

Since  1829,  the  locomotive  has  increased 
from  four  to  40  tons  in  weight,  and  from 
fourteen  to  60  miles  per  hour  in  speed.  Then 
grades  of  50  feet  per  mile  were  the  maxi- 
mum, now  those  of  440  feet  at  Mont  Genis 
and  528  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  have 
been  used.  Forty  years  ago  Horatio  Allen 
had  to  mount  the  foot-board  of  our  first  loco- 
motive himself,  now  15,000  are  daily  whir- 
ling over  40,000  miles  of  railways  in  this 
countrv  alone.*  The  Erie  Canal,  originally 
built  for  vessels  of  60  tons,  has  just  been 
enlarged  for  those  of  250  tons,  and  its  in- 


*  It  (a  edimtted  that  ther«  sra  oret  40,000  looomo- 
tivM  in  all  eooBtTiea. — Bd. 
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creasing  traffic  already  demands  an  enlarge- 
ment for  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  Of  the  traf- 
fic of  the  great  West  it  now  carries  more 
than  all  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Potomac. 
One  canal  boat  carries  more  tonnage  than  a 
freight  train,  and  the  Erie  Canal  brings 
daily  to  tide  water  more  than  five  times  as  much 
tonnage  as  the  New  York  Central.  Its  ton- 
nage exceeds  that  of  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  New  York.  The  materials  used  in  its 
construction  exceed  in  quantity  those  required 
for  the  2,000  miles  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Niagara  and  Cincinnati  wire  suspen- 
sion bridges  by  Roebling;  the  Havre  de  Grace 
bridge,  of  wood,  by  Parker ;  the  Schuylkill 
bridge  of  cast  iron  arches,  by  Kneass  ;  and 
the  Victoria  iron  girder  by  Stephenson,  are 
among  the  most  noted  bridges.  In  subma- 
rine works  in  this  country,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  piers  of  the  Potomac  and  Gro- 
ton  aqueducts,  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  and 
Harlem  bridges,  and  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Graving  Dock,  at  Brooklyn. 
The  aqueducts  and  graving  dock  were 
founded  by  means  of  coffer  dams,  the  Havre 
de  Grace  bridge  by  means  of  iron  caissons, 
and  the  piers  of  the  Harlem,  bridge  are 
composed  of  large  oast  iron  columns  or  hol- 
low piles,  driven  by  the  newly  discovered 
pneumatic  process.  A  mass  of  metal  of  a 
ton  weight  was  unknown  before  the  Christian 
era.  Now  those  in  cast  iron  up  to  150  tons, 
in  wrought  iron  to  40  tons,  and  in  ^eel  or 
bronze  to  25  tons,  are  made  in  any  desired 
forms,  and  turned  or  bored  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  are  often  refer* 
red  to  as  excelling,  in  magnitude,  accuracy 
and  beauty,  those  of  modem  times.  This 
view  is  in  part  at  least,  quite  erroneous. 
Their  works  were  generally  for  useless  pur- 
poses, although  there  are  many  exceptions, 
such  as  their  canals,  water  works,  military 
roads  and  bridges.  The  stones  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Baalbec  are  the  largest  of  any  build* 
ing  in  the  world  save  one.  They  range 
from  1,200  to  1,275  tons.  In  one  at  St> 
Petersburg  they  are  ^  larger.  The  mono- 
liths of  Egypt  are  from  200  to  300  tons,  and 
a  few  of  700  tons.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor, 
now  in  Paris,  weighs  250  tons.  The  "  goodly 
stones"  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  weighed 
350  tons  each.  The  probable  method  of 
constructing  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh, 
was  by  means  a  mound  of  earth  and  an  in- 
clined causeway;  when  the  structure  was 
completed  the  earth  was  removed.     This 
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pyramid  contained  6,500,000  tons  of  stone, 
and  the  embankments  required  .50,000,000 
tons  of  earth.  All  of  the  masonry  of  the 
Erie  Canal  amounts  to  but  one>third  of  this, 
and  all  of  the  earth  moved  for  the  Pacific 
Bailway  amounts  to  bat  that  used  instead  of 
BcaflPolding  for  this  pyramid.  It  required 
the  labor  of  500,000  men  for  thirty  years, 
and  cost  85,000,000,000.  A  modern  engin- 
eer would  construct  such  a  work  for  $lO0,- 
000,000,  and  use  a  tithe  of  the  men.  The 
Coliseum  at  Borne  was'  but  one-third  of 
the  size  of  the  London  Exhibition  building, 
and  but  one-sixth  of  the  Paris  building. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Ark  was  12,000  ;  of  the 
show  ships  built  by  Ptolemy  somewhat  less, 
and  of  the  Great  Eastern  22,500  tons.  Some 
of  the  modem  men-of-war  have  nearly  9,000 
tons  displacement,  and  our  passenger  ships 
3,000  to  5,000  tons.  The  largest  steam  en- 
gines in  the  world  are  those  used  in  drain- 
ing the  Haerlem  Mere,  with  steam  cylinders 
of  twelve  feet  diameter  and  fifteen  feet 
stroke,  driving  eight  pumps  of  63  and  73 
inches  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  These 
three  engines  were  capable  of  delivering  a 
.volume  of  water  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Croton.  The  next  largest  pumps  are 
those  of  the  Graving  Dock  at  Brooklyn,  of 
one-third  of  the  capacity  of  those  at  Haerlem 
Mere.  The  steam  engines  next  in  size  are 
those  of  the  Bristol  and  Providence  steamers, 
with  cylinders  of  nine  feet  two  inches  diame- 
ter and  twelve  feet  stroke.  Seven  of  the  most 
noted  modem  engineering  works  to  contrast 
with  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
are  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Great  Eastem 
steamship,  the  Atlantic  Cable,  the  Britannia 
and  Niagara  bridges,  the  Erie  Canal,  modern 
ordnance,  and  the  Pacific  Bailway. 

Among  the  great  projects  of  the  age  are 
those  for  building  canals,  railways,  tunnels, 
bridges  and  steamers.  In  canals,  we  have 
the  project  of  one  around  the  Falls  of  Niag- 
ata ;  a  re-enlargement  of  the  Erie  for  vessels 
of  1,000  tons ;  the  Suez,  nearly  completed ; 
one  across  the  AUeghanies  in  Virginia ;  one 
through  the  Nicaragua  Lake  or  Panama,  and 
one  from  Huron  to  Ontario.     In  railways,  we 


covering  the  "Scylla  and  Cbarybdis  with 
clear  spans  of  1,0U0  meters  (two-thirds  of  a 
mile)  each,"  and  with  piers  of  700  feet  high, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  sea,  and  finally  the 
modem  "  Pons  Asinorum,"  a  bridge  project 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  sixteen  miles 
long,  in  clear  spans  of  two  miles  each,  with 
piers  of  a  1,000  feet  depth  in  the  water. 
This  project  is  said  to  be  favored  by  Napo- 
leon. In  tunnels  we  have  that  of  Mont  Cenis, 
eight  miles,  and  of  the  Hoosac,  five  miles  in 
length,  both  in  rapid  progress;  one  of 
wrought  iron  tubes  at  London,  and  another 
at  Chicago,  almost  completed ;  tunnels  pro* 
posed  under  the  East  and  North  Bivers  at 
New  York,  under  the  Ganges  at  Calcutta, 
and  under  the  Straits  of  Dover. 


THE  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridob. 
— The  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
consisting  of  Horatio  Allen,  W.  J.  McAU 
pine,  J.  Dutton  Steele,  Benjamin  H.  La- 
trobe,  John  Serrell,  J.  P.  Kirkwood  and  J. 
W.  Adams,  have  finished  their  conference, 
after  having  sat  for  three  days,  carefully 
examining  the  details  of  Mr.  Hoebling's 
plans.  The  result,  says  the  "Times,"  is  a 
full  confirmation  of  them  in  their  application 
to  the  proposed  East  Biver  Bridge. 

The  span  (1600  ft.)  the  Board  considered 
entirely  feasible.  As  to  the  piers;  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  there  was  a  substratum  of 
boulders  whicH  the  current  would  not  act 
upon  or  wash  away ;  here  a  firm  foundation 
would  readily  be  obtained.  But  on  the  New 
York  side  the  foundation  would  have  to  be 
laid  upon  a  quicksand — substantially  the 
same  as  that  met  with  in  excavating  the 
Dry  Dock,  where  not  a  stone  was  found  in 
the  whole  excavation.  It  is  however  very 
hard,  being  a  decomposed  rock.  The  prac- 
tical question  was,  will  the  scour  of  the  river 
remove  it  and  undermine  the  pier?  A  refer- 
ence to  old  charts  shows  that  the  current 
has  not  encroached  upon  this  shore.  The 
pier  might  be  carried  down  107  ft.  to  solid 
rock,  but  the  Board  thought  going  deeper 
than  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  say  70  ft.,  un- 
necessary.   In  case  of  Aitnre  encroachments. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTE& 

RBPOBT   OF   THE   AmBEICAN  IbOX   AND  StBBL 
Association. — The  following  sbstraet  gives  the 
Bora  important  fe^tares  of  this  valaable  report.     It 
is  poblished  in  full  in  the  "Iron  Age  "  of  February  U. 
The  estimate  of  the  prodnetion  of  pig  iron  for  1868, 
it  l,C03,0Oe  tons*  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Aathraeite Sg.'S.OOO 

Kaweoal  andooke 840, OOU 

Charooal S70,U00 

Total l,t03,0OU 

The  prodaet  by  States  was  as  follows : 
Antkraeite. 

Pennsylraaia «71,9$» 

How  York 160,081 

OtlMrStates 60,364 

Total 8113,000 

Baw  Coal  and  Cok*. 

Pennsylvania 194,000 

Ohio 132,000 

Other  Stetas 14,000 

Total 340,000 

CkttTtoal. 

New  England 30,000 

New  York 27,400 

Pennsylrania 59,600 

Maryland 3&,000 

Ohio '..  ,.  86,000 

Michigan 65,000 

Other  States 77,000 

Total 370,000 


The  est  i  mated  ralne  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the 
VLited  States  last  year,  at  the  average  price  at 
the  prineipal  market  for  each  kind  of  iron,  was 
t      ,000,000. 

I^e  product  of  the  forges  and  bloomeries  in  the 
«oanti7  dariog  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows : 

1867.  1868. 

Tons.  Tons. 

New  England 8,463  7,500 

NewYork 22,634  23,000 

SowJersoy 5,980  6,200 

Pennsylvania 31,747  33,500 

Other  States 4,250  5,000 

Total 73,073  75,300 


Estimating  the  proportion  of  the  above  prodoot  for 
1868,  made  direet  from  the  ore,  at  one- half,  or  37,- 
6M  tons,  a  proportion  found  by  oarefol  analyses  for 
previoQs  years  to  be  correct,  wo  And  that  the  grand 
total  production  of  iron  from  the  one  in  1868  was 
1,640,600  tons. 

The  prodoot  of  the  rolling  mills  in  1868  is  estimated 
at  1,105,000  tons,  an  inerease  of  63,000  tons  over  the 
production  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was 
ehiefly  due  to  the  larger  production  of  rails  amount- 
ing last  year  to  506,711  tons  against  462,108  tons  in 
1867. 

Of  the  total  domestte  production  of  pig  and  rolled 
and  hammered  iron,  as  previously  stated,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  quantity  and  value  shown  with  reference 
to  the  varioos  kinds  of  prodnols: 


*  'IV>us  in  all  oases  9^030  lbs.,  unless  specially  slated  othei- 


Quantity.  Average 
Tons  of  2000  lbs.        vain*. 

Foundrypig 575,000  $22,425,000 

Rails 506,714  34,384,148 

Boiler  and  plate 111,462  15,047,370 

Nails  and  spikes 149,000  16,390,000 

Bar,   rod,  band,  hoop,  Ac, 

axles  and  other  rolled  iron    837,824  35,048,850 

Hammered  iron 22,000  3,960,000 

Total 1,702,000     $127,255,368 

The  total  prodnetion  of  steel  in  1868,  ineloding 
8,500  tons  made  by  the  Bessemer  process,  is  estimated 
at  30,000  tons.  The  capacity  of  our  steel  works  is 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try. The  excellence  of  American  steel,  and  its 
adaptability  for  every  purpose  to  which  this  material 
is  applied,  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  No  reason- 
able argument,  therefore,  can  be  advanoed  against 
snch  additional  protection  as  this  interest  demands, 
and  which  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer no  less  than  the  producer. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  comprising  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1868: 

Quantity. 
Tons  of  2000  lbs.        Talna. 

Pigiron 118,043    $1,810,483 

Casting 32,674 

Bar  iron 66,383      3,906,231 

Boilerplate 1,000  73,221 

Band,  hoop  and  scroll  iron 15,878         672,264 

Railroad  iron 228,277      4,781,575 

Sheet  iron 15,821       1,187,644 

Oldscrapiron 72,908      1,283,269 

Anchors,  cables  and  chains  of 

all  kind 4,306  315,183 

Steel  ingots,  bars,   sheets  and 

wire 1,705,337 

Manufactoring  of  iron  and  steel 8, 728, 955 

ToUl 522,615  $23,496,836 

Later  figures  than  the  above,  however,  are  obtained 
by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  British  Board  uf 
Trade,  that  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November 
30th,  1868,  having  recently  come  to  hand.  By  it  wo 
observe  that  daring  that  period  93,073  tons  of  pig 
iron  were  exported  to  this  country,  a  falling  olT,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1867,  of 
34,910  tons,  and  exhibiting  a  slight  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  importations  of  1866.  Of  bar,  angle, 
bolt  and  rod  43,388  tons  were  shipped  hither,  against 
46,171  tons  in  1867  and  68,376  tons  in  1866. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  iron 
trade  during  the  past  ^ear  was  the  very  heavy  im- 
portation of  railroad  iron,  amounting  during  the 
period  above  named  to  278,035  to:  s,  being  101,820 
tons,  or  about  58  per  cent  over  those  of  1867,  and 
169,603  tons,  or  156  per  cent  over  those  of  1866. 

Supposing  the  quantity  shipped  to  this  country  in 
the  month  of  December  to  equal  the  average  monthly 
shipments  of  the  previous  eleven  months,  the  total 
quantity  for  the  year  would  be  303,000  tons,  or  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  conn- 
try^  quantity  largely  exceeding  the  importations 
of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  excepting 
1853-54.  The  total  quantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  ex- 
ported to  this  oonntry  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
eleven  months  being  488,305  tons,  against  3ill,526 
tons  in  1867,  and  313,957  tons  in  1866.  Of  steel  we 
imported  16,700  tons,  a  quantity  somewhat  less  than 
during  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Of  the 
whole  quantity  of  iron  exported  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  eleven  months  ending  Novemlwr  30th, 
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18A$,  about  24  per  eent  wa«  thippcd  to  tbia  oonntry. 
Tb«  percentage  of  eaob  kind  aent  bitber  «aa  aa  fol- 
lows :  of  pig  iron,  1 A  per  cent ;  of  bar,  angle,  bolt 
and  rod,  14  per  cent;  of  railroad  iron,  46  per  cent; 
of  castings  11}  per  cent;  of  hoops,  sheets  and  boiler 
plates,  abnnt  12  percent;  other  wronght  iron,  3  per 
eent;  of  ateel,  53  per  cent. 

The  value  of  iron  and  ateel  and  mannfactnrea 
thereof,  exported  from  the  United  Statea  daring  the 
lost  fiaoal  year  waa  $9,114,740,  aa  follova : 


Mnnoractared  in 
United  Stalei. 


({aan'ly! 
(cwi.) 


Valoe. 


Pi;  iron , 

■Coatings , 

Bar  iron 

Boiler  plute 

Band,  noop  and  scrolli 

iron 

Railroad  iron 

Sheet  iron { 

Anchors,  cables  &  cable, 

chains 

NaiU  and  spikes 

Hainifaclorea  o(    iron 

and  ateel 


T,33t 
S,II3 
3,S8U 


189 


S3,Vti 


Qnan'ly 
(cwt.) 


•  14,093 
18,815 
23,515 


1,304 


371,317 
8,531,437 


Of  Foreign 
Hanalaciure  re- 
exported. 


7J6 
42 

SO 

14,01)0 

SQl 

31 


SS,949,410 


Value. 


1,755 
301 

97 
30,007 
3,033 

8,046 


131,987 


lias,330 


THB  Ellsrshausrk  Patent. — The  specifica- 
tion of  Francis  Ellershnuaen,  of  Ellerabauae, 
«nd  Angustna  E.  Sta;ner,  of  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia, 
and  Adolpb  Oniman,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Lettera 
Patent  No.. 84,053,  dated  Nov.  77,1888,  for  "  Im- 

Srovement  in  the  Manufactare  of  Iron  and  Steel," 
I  aa  followa  : 

<<  The  nature  of  our  inTention  relatea  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  in  a  new  and  useful  condition,  auitable 
for  the  general  pnrposea  of  the  manufactare  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  combining  the  advantages  of  improved 
tiaality  and  diminished  cost.  To  enable  others 
(killed  in  the  art  to  make  use  of  our  invention  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  ateel,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  our  method  of  operation,  and  the  roaulta 
attained  thereby. 

"Our  proeeaa  eonaiata  aubatantially  in  mixing 
together  cast  iron  and  an  oxide  or  oxidea  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  proportions  aa  to  produce  a  aolid 
(as  distingairhed  from  a  fluid)  mnaa,  one.  and  either, 
of  tbem  being  in  a  solid  condition,  and  the  other  of 
them  in  a  fluid  state,  by  reason  of  beat  applied  to  it 
previoosly  to  auob  mixing.  We  shall,  in  tbia  speoifl 
oation,  describe  more  particularly  our  proeeaa  aa 
applied  to  the  treatment  ef  melted  oast  iron  with 
aolid  oxide.  We  use  caat  iron,  either  taken  directly 
from  the  blast  fumaoe,  or  remelted ;  and  for  the 
•zidiiing  agent,  it  on  ore,  cmahed  or  pulveriied,  may 
be  moat  eonreniently  employed,  although  we  do  not 
deaire  to  reatrict  onraelves  to  the  use  of  any  particular 
oxide.  The  mixing  may  be  effected  in  any  auitable 
receptacle  or  mould,  of  anoh  dimenaiona  aa  will  give 
to  the  reaaltant  maaa  the  desired  shape  and  aiie.  An 
ingot  mould  in  two  pieces,  united  and  held  together 
by  bands,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

«Tn    ftl*  hnf.lj^m  nflh:.   imaxI.!  »a   A*>*  nla.iA^    an.. II 


to  effect  an  Intimate  admiztuTe.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  there  shall  be  fully  enough  ore  for  the  operation. 
It  will  be  found  that  on  tbia  admixture  the  liquid 
caat  iron  instantly  becomes  pasty,  and  then  aolid, 
ao  t'lat  as  the  materials  are  poured  in  and  mingled, 
a  aolid  (aa  distinguished  from  a  fluid)  maaa  is 
built  up  nntil  the  mould  ia  full.  Uemoving  the  full 
mould,  and  aupplying  a  freah  one  eontinaoualy,_the 
operation  ia  kept  up  until  the  whole  of  the  caat  iron 
haa  been  operated  on.  On  opening  these  moulds,  by 
removing  the  ringa  and  wedges  by  which  the  section* 
are  held  together,  the  maaa  formed  therein  ia  turned 
out.  Thia  mass  ia  a  looae,  spongy  ingot,  from  which 
the  exceas  of  ore  which  baa  not  combined  with  the 
cast  iron  will  ahake  out. 

"  To  the  material  thna  formed  we  have  given  the 
name  of  "  pig  bloom,"  if  caat  in  a  mould  or  other 
auob  receptacle,  and  preaerved  in  the  shape  thna 
acquired  ;  bnt  if  the  ingot  be  broken  up  small,  or  if 
this  material  be  formed  in  auch  a  manner  as  to  con- 
sist of  smaller  pieces,  flakea,  granulea,  platea  or 
scrapa,  then  we  call  it  "  pig  acrap."  Tbia  "  pig 
bloom,"  and  "pig  aerap,"  will  be  found  to  be 
mechanical  mixturea  or  conglomerates,  consisting  of 
particles  or  grains  of  oaat  iron,  of  ore,  of  perfectly 
converted  wrought  iron,  and  of  still  other  particlet 
in  various  intermediate  conditiona.  Bnt  if  there  bare 
been  tolerable  akill  and  care  exercised  in  mixing, 
the  mass  will  be  converted  into  a  condition  ao  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  wrought  iron  that  it  will  only  need 
the  judicious  application  of  heat  to  resume  and  com- 
plete the  chemical  operationa,  which  having  been 
commenced  in  the  process  of  mixing,  were  arreated 
by  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  in  order  to  perfect  the 
conversion  of  the  caat  iron  and  the  ore  into  wrought 
iron,  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  carburet 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.  In  fact,  thia  part  of 
the  after  treatment  ia  eondocted  aa  if  the  reault  of 
the  mixing  of  the  ore  with  the  caat  iron  were  alrea  'y 
pure  wrought  iron,  because  the  beating  which  it 
given  to  it  during  the  farther  working,  will  supply 
all  the  conditiona  required  for  actually  producing 
wrought  or  malleable  iron.  It  will  alao  be  found, 
in  practice,  that  thia  '*  pig  bloom"  and  <<  pig  aetmp" 
are  capable  of  enduring,  without  damage,  a  very 
great  exposure  to  heat,  ooth  in  intensity  and  dura- 
tion, and  thna  the  impuritiea  can  be  aweated  out  of 
the  metal  to  an  extent  which  ia  not  posaible  by  the 
old  mothoda  of  iron  metallurgy,  or  at  leaat  not 
without  great  axpenaa. 

"The  making  of  the  pig  bloom,  or  pig  aerap,  in 
the  manner  described,  affords  a  convenient  and  very 
efficient  means  of  obtaining  the  good  effects  of  such 
materials  aa  are  known  to  be  bene&oial,  either  aa 
detergents  or  aa  alloys,  in  some  of  the  operationa  of 
iron  metallurgy  (aa  in  the  crucible),  but  which  have 
wholly  or  partially  failed  to  assist  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, the  refinery,  the  bloomery,  the  puddling  fur- 
naoe,  or  the  Bessemer  converter.  By  combining 
auob  materiala  with  the  pulveriied  ore,  they  enter 
into  intimate  mechanical  admixture  with  the  maaa  of 
the  pig  bloom  or  pig  scrap  during  the  prooea*  of 
"  mixing,"  before  described,  and  being  thna  im- 
prisoned in  the  masa,  and  subjected  for  a  long  time 
to  a  beat  too  great  for  them  to  endure  as  solids,  they 
must  either  eaeape  aa  flnida  or  gasea,  or  elae  beeoma 
chemically  incorporated  with  the  iron. 

"  Inatead  of  "  mixing"  by  pouring  the  streams  of 
finely-oruahod  ore  and  of  fluid  cast  iron  simultaneous- 
ly into  a  mould,  the  same  result,  substantially,  may 
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varied  by  emplojinj  the  oxide  or  ozidea  in  a  melted 
state,  and  the  cast  iron,  granulated  or  otherwise 
finely  divided,  in  a  solid  as  distingoished  from  a  fluid 
state,  mixing  them  in  snob  manner  as  to  produee  the 
conglomerate  desired. 

"  Iron  ore  or  oxide  of  iron,  has  been  described  as 
the  oxidising  agent  in  our  process,  but  we  do  not  con- 
fine our  invention  to  the  use  of  that  material,  as  other 
oxides  may  be  ased  in  combination  with  or  in  lien  of 
it.  We  are  aware  that  the  removing  of  the  carbon 
of  east  iron  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  means  of 
oxides,  is  not  new,  and  that  the  mixtare  of  solid 
oxides  with  fluid  cast  iron  is  performed  in  the  pud- 
dling fumaoe,  and  in  other  operations  ;  bot  this  is 
done  nnder  other  conditions,  and  with  dilTerenl 
resalts.  Bat  the  novelty  of  our  process  consists  in 
mixing  solid  oxides  Into  and  among  fluid  oast  iron,  or 
of  fluid  oxides  with  solid  oast  iron,  granulated  or 
minutely  sobdivided,  in  soch  a  manner  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  produce  a  solid  conglomerate  of  the 
two  substances,  and  also  in  effecting  this  mixture, 
and  producing  the  resulting  pig  bloom  or  pig  scrap, 
without  the  application  of  other  heat  than  that  of 
the  fused  cast  Iron  or  oxide,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  fomaee  for  any  part 
of  the  process  of  mixing  after  the  melting  of  the  cast 
iron  or  oxide,  whichever  of  them  is  used  in  a  fused 
condition. 

■■  It  will  be  found  that  the  material  thus  produced 
nay  b«  osed  in  like  manner  as  any  wrought-iron  of 
similar  shape,  so  that  when  raised  to  a  weldicg  heat, 
tho  pig  bloom,  manufactored  as  hereinbefore  descri- 
bed, may  ba  pressed,  sqnceied,  hammered,  rolled,  or 
worked  in  any  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wrought  iron,  and  with  like  results,  except- 
ing that  tho  article  of  wrought  iron  produced  by  our 
process  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

"What  we  olaim  as  onr  invention,  and  desire  to 
MCure  by  Letters  Patent,  is — 

"I.  As  a  new  article  of  mannfaetore,  pig  bloom, 
or  pig  scrap,  being  a  conglomerate  of  cast  iron, 
oxides,  wrought  iron,  and  particles  of  matter  more  or 
less  nearly  approaching  one  or  other  of  those  sub- 
•tanoes,  produced  by  admixing,  and  bringing  in  con- 
tact with  fluid  oast  iron,  oxidising  substances  in  a 
•olid  state,  to  soch  a  manner  and  in  such  quantity 
s*  to  produee  a  solid  oondition  of  the  mass. 

"  2.  The  mixing  of  cast  iron  with  an  oxidising 
•gent,  one  or  other  of  which  is  rendered  fluid  by  heat 
•pplied  previously  to  such  mixing. 

"  3.  The  production  of  wroacbt  iron  from  cast  iron, 
by  mixing  with  the  latter,  while  fluid,  a  sufficient 
•mount  of  oxidising  material  to  produce  a  solid  con- 
dition of  the  mass. 

"  4.  The  production  of  wrought  iron  from  oxides 
of  iron,  by  mixing  the  latter  with  molten  oast  iron 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  solid  conglomerate 
of  the  two. 

"  5.  The  employment  of  detersiv*  agents  and  useful 
•Hoys,  by  mingling  them,  or  either  uf  them,  with 
the  oxides  used  in  the  process  hereinbefore  described, 
ao  that  they  shall  become  part  of  the  conglomerate, 
and  have  snch  intimate  contact  and  connection  with 
the  mass  as  to  produce  their  proper  ohemical  efi'ects 
when  it  is  afterwards  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat. 

¥BLmNG  Power. — A  powder  of  the  following 
composition,  recently  patented  in  Belgium,  is 
(aid  to  be  very  nsefal  for  welding  iron  and  steel  to- 
gether. It  consists  nf  one  thousand  parts  of  iron 
lllings,  five  hundred  parts  of  borax,  fifty  parts  of  bal- 
■am  of  copaiva  or  other  resinous  oil,  with  76  parts  of 
aai-ammonia«.    These  ingredients  are  well  mixed  to- 

g ether,  heated  and  pulverised.  The  process  of  welding 
I  much  the  same  as  nsnal.  The  surfaces  to  be  welded 
•re  powdered  with  the  composition,  and  then  brought 
to  •  ehorry-red  heat,  at  which  the  powder  melts> 


when  the  portions  to  be  united  are  taken  from  the 
Are  and  joined.  If  the  pieces  to  be  welded  are  too 
large  to  be  both  introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the 
forge,  one  can  be  flrst  heated  with  the  welding  pow- 
der to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  the  others  afterward* 
to  a  white  heat,  after  which  the  welding  may  be 
effected.  Another  oompuiiition  for  the  same  object 
consists  of  fifteen  parts  of  borax,  two  parts  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  two  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Th<  so  constituents  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
water  itself  afterwards  evaporated  at  a  low  tempor- 
ature. 

AKALTsis  OF  Bksskmbe  Stebl  at  thb  Dip- 
FBKCMT   StAGBS   Or    THE    PROCESS. 
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a,  Qray  pig  (63  Austrian  ewt.  83  pounds)  and  blast 
fumaoe  slag. 

6.  After  the  first  period  ;  slag  from  the  oonvertor. 

e.  After  the  second  period  ;  slag  from  the  oon- 
verter. 

d.  At  end  on  turning  down  ;  slag  from  the  con- 
verter. 

e.  Finished  prodnet  kftor  addition  of  reoarboniier ; 
slag  from  converter. 

first  period  ceases  when  long  bright  fiame  appears. 

Second  period  ceases,  a*  long  bright  flame  begins 
to  grow  darker.— JCtys/viMsr,  Ottt.  ZtUtchr.,  1867, 
Ao.  23. 

CHBOHtux  IN  Rail  Hbads. — ^The  London 
<'  Mining  Journal  "  states  that  an  improvad 
metal  for  the  manufacture  of  rails  has  been  proposed, 
consisting  of  iron  with  an  admixture  of  chrome  ore. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  an  alloy  of  about  40  per 
cent  of  iron  and  60  per  cent  of  chromium  sorateoes 
glass  almost  as  deeply  as  the  diamond  ;  and  Fremy 
has  stated  that  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium  may 
be  formed  by  heating  in  a  blast  furnace  oxide  of 
chromium  and  metallic  iron  ;  it  resembles  cast  iron, 
and  scratches  the  hardest  bodies,  even  hardened 
steel.  Experiments,  says  this  authority,  are  now 
being  made  at  four  of  the  largest  rail  mills  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  an  alloy 
of  chromo  ore  and  manganese,  with  the  iron  in  tho 
puddling  furnace,  for  hardening  rail  heads,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  a  suooessful  result. 
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frKBATHBNT  OF  Stbil  Plates. — The  tensile 
1  strength  of  a  steel  plate,  with  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  shonid  give  an  nltimate  strength  of  S3  to 
85  tons  per  square  inoh.  The  denser  the  metal  the 
more  injurious  the  effect  of  punehing.  Steel  plates 
of  from  S3  to  35  tons  per  sqnare  inch  tensile  strength, 
•offer  more  bj  punching  than  iron  plates  of  from  20 
to  22  tons  per  square  inoh,  unless  the  steel  platei  are 
annealed  after  being  punched. 

Efftet  </  Anntaling  the  Plata. — The  plate*  which 
bad  been  punched  were  annealed,  when  the  tensile 
atrenzth  of  plate  arose  to  35.88  tons  per  square  inch 
or  to  Its  original  strength.  The  mean  results  obtain- 
ed of  experiments  of  strength  of  drilled  plates  rireted 
together,  and  of  punched  plates  annealed  and  riret- 
ed together — plates  off  of  same  piece — gare  for  drill- 
ed plates  41.075  tons  per  sqnare  inch,  and  for  the 
punched  41.24  tons  per  square  inoh,  showing  the 
punched  plate  when  annealed  to  be  equal  to  the 
drilled,  if  the  latter  is  properly  annealed.  Platci 
were  5-16  inch  thick,  rirets  9-111  Inch  diameter,  1| 
eenter  to  center,  and  double  riveted. 

Mr.  Henrj  Sharp  found  the  effect  of  drilling  and 
punching  steel  platei  to  be  as  follows : 
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Thus  proving  that  punching  deteriorated  the  ten 
sile  strength  of  steel  plates,  5-III  inch  thick,  to  the 
extent  of  from  26.4  to  37.8  per  cent,  as  oompared  with 
drilling,  or  on  an  average  of  33  per  oent.  On  exam- 
ining a  section  of  steel  or  iron  plates  which  haa  been 
punched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metal  if  more  or 
less  hard  and  brittle  aroand  (he  bole  (the  tbioker  and 
harder  the  plate,  the  greater  the  distance). 

Efftct  of  Taper  PuticMng  on  Ste*t  Plate*.— VX^te 
\  inoh  thick,  cut  in  two,  one  piece,  punched  with  a 
punch  J  inch  diameter,  olearanoe  being  1-16  inch  hole 
In  die.  The  other  plate  wai  punched  with  the  same 
panch,  bat  clearance  in  hole  being  3-16,  making  a 
taper  hole  in  the  plate.  The  nltimate  tensile  strength 
of  plates,  nnannealed  after  being  punched,  was  for 
the  taper  hole  32.527  tons  per  square  inoh  of  net  aee- 
tional  area ;  for  the  straight  bole  26  tons,  batng  25 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  taper-punched  hole,  the  frao- 
(are  of  the  taper -punched  plates  being  more  fibrous 
than  the  other. — Am.  Railway  Timu. 

THE  Peoducmon  of  Pig-Ieon. — ^The  estimat- 
ed production  of  pig-iron  in  the  principal  iron 
making  countries  of  the  old  world  is  as  follows : — The 
figures  refer  to  the  year  1865,  which  is  the  latest  date 
for  which  complete  returns  are  obtainable.  In  the 
tinited  Kingdom  613  fninaoes  made  4,768,000  tons; 
France,  430  furnaces,  made  1,195,000  tons;  United 
States,  260  furnaces,  1,150,000  tons;  Belgium,  52 
furnaces,  450,000  tons;  Bussia,  300,000  tons;  Aus- 
tria, 814,000  tons;  Sweden  and  Norway,  253  ftir- 
naces,  made  246,000  tons;  Italy,  37,500  tons;  Spain, 
60,000  toni. 


HISTORT  OF  SkELTINO  WITH  EAW  BlTVHINOUB 
Coal — Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  min- 
eral coal  was  introduced  as  a  sobetitute  for  eharooal 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  but,  the  trst  experi- 
ment* with  raw  coal  being  unsneMuful,  the  proceai 
of  coking  or  eharking  was  discovered,  and  for  a  oon- 
siderahle  time  held  secret.  It  was  still  believed, 
however,  that  coking  not  only  added  expense,  but 
wasted  fuel,  a*  modem  experiment*  have  abundaatly 
proved  ;  and  attempt*  to  use  raw  coal  were  noi 
wanting.      In   1651,   a  special   act  of    Parliament 

f [ranted  to  one  Jeremy  Buck  a  patent  "  for  making 
ron  with  stone-coal,  pit-eual  or  aea-eoal,  mtlumt 
ckarking."  Of  the  success  of  his  operation*  w* 
know  nothing,  but  presume  they  resulted  in  fatlnre; 
at  lea*t,  *o  far  a*  biturainoo*  coal  wa*  ooneernad.  A 
review  of  this  part  of  the  inbject  will  be  found  Id 
Web*ter'*  report*  of  Englieh  patent  ea***,  nnder  the 
head  of  the  celebrated  Crane  ease.  Crane'*  patent 
(Sept.,  1836)  was  for  the  n*e  of  raw  stone-coal ;  awl 
it  wa*  di*putod  on  the  ground*,  among  other*,  thai 
he  a*ed  bitnminon*  eoal  alto,  and  that  the  whol*  wa* 
eovered  by  the  ancient  patent*  of  Buck  and  others. 
This  plea  opened  ap  an  extended  bUtorieal  arg*- 
ment. 

All  the*a  early  experiment*  were  made  with  eoU 
blaat,  and  they  were  not  sufficiently  *ueee**ful  te 
effect  a  diaeontinuance  of  the  u**  of  ooke.  Indeed, 
it  became  a  maxim  among  in>n-ma*ter«  that  raw 
coal  decreaced  the  product  of  iron.  Put  after  the 
year  1831,  when  the  u*e  of  the  hotblaetwa*  made 
more  general,  the  introduction  of  raw  pit-coal  began 
in  eameat. 

The  foregoing  i*  from  the  «  American  Jonmal  of 
Mining."  A  letter  from  Col.  Cba*.  Whittle**y  to 
the  *amc  Journal  *ay* :  The  first  u*e  of  raw  bltomin- 
en*  coal  iu  a  stack  furnace  is  claimed  to  have  oecurred 
in  1845,  on  the  waters  of  the  Shenango,  in  western 
Penniylvania.  A  furnace  built  the  same  year  on  tha 
Mahoning,  another  branch  of  the  Bearer,  ja*t  over 
the  Stat*  line,  in  Ohio,  made  iron  with  raw  coal;  and 
immeJiatelv  other  work*  sprang  up  on  both  river*, 
all  using  the  "  block,"  or  Brier  Hill  eoal,  and  all 
making  an  article  *uperlor  to  any  coke  or  aothraeite 
iroa  iu  America  or  England. 

THE  Cbllulae  Stsuctcbe  of  Ibok. — It  is 
•tated  that  a  cryctalline  malleablo  iron  does  not 
show  prism*  is  its  fracture,  but  simply  a  number  of 
face*  of  planes  croa*ing  the  cells  at  right  angles,  cut- 
ting them  off  short.  The  process  of  rolling  iron  into 
plate*  or  sheets  does  not  obliterate  these  cells,  but 
merely  modifies  them,  as  they  widen  out  under  the 
pressure;  the  thin  partitions  become  laminated, 
and  on  the  regularity  of  this  lamination  the  quality 
of  the  plate  very  much  depend*.  The  cell  system  of 
copper  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  iron,  a  result  of 
the  pouring  of  the  copper  into  molds,  but  the  cell* 
are  afterwards  altered  by  the  pressure  in  rolling,.  &c., 
but  never  destroyed.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  • 
section  one-millionth  part  of  an  Inch  in  thicfcneM 
the**  cell*  would  be  *e«n. 

THE  VTiLSON  FcBNACE. — The  reported  produc- 
tion of  E.  B.  Wileon'*  pudd.ingfurnaoe  it  aiztaea 
hundredweight  of  coal  to  the  ton  of  paddled  bars, 
running  night  and  day.  This  chow*  a  great  aaving 
over  what  has  been  used  as  a  general  thing  in  Xng- 
land,  or  wherever  coal  is  cheap ;  but  it  i*  not  lo  eeo- 
nomical  a*  a  double  puddling  furnace  built  in  the  Cold 
Brook  Iron  Works,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  by  Mr.  Joha 
Wilaon,  an  English  furnace  builder.  This  famaee 
made  42  tons  ten  hundredweight  of  *ix-inoh  ban 
(Scotch  pig  iron)  with  27  ton*  of  coal,  half  Cumber- 
land  and  half  Pictou,  equal  to  twelve  hundredweight 
and  three-quarters  to  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds. — Cor. 
SeUiU\fie  American, 
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ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTE& 

BBKBCH-LOADINO  SMALL  ABMS. — On  thU  Sub- 
ject th«  "  Bogineer"  sayc 
The  grant  qocation  of  breeob-loadan  for  militory 
pnrpoBOT  serms  to  have  rctebod  tti  most  iiuportant 
point,  uid  alrewly  aeenii  to  loae  >. large  >bare  of  in- 
terv<t  aceorded  (o  It  by  the  general  public.  The  year 
1867  w«(  one  of  great  change ;  last  year  vaa  rather 
one  of  Tontine.  The  Small  Arma  Committee,  at 
Woolwich,  after  baring,  early  ia  the  year,  adjudi- 
cated the  preminm  to  Mr.  Henry,  <et  about  their  taait 
Of  chooaing  a  HBe  for  permanent  nae,  either  by  avail- 
ing tbemaeWea  of  the  complete  deaign  of  aome  candi- 
date fnr  Qovernment  remnneratton,  or  by  adapting 
the  chief  featnrea  of  aeveral  into  one  perfect  weapon. 
To  perform  their  taak  efficiently  they  would  necea- 
farily  have  to  inatitute  a  long  conrae  of  exporimenta 
•f  great  valne  in  the  aggregate,  but  of  little  general 
interot.  Tbna  tbeir  time  haa  been  occupied  for  the 
year,  and  we  beliere  we  are  eorreet  in  atating  that  in 
all  probability  their  report  will  be  pobliabaJ  thia 
inonlh. 

The  report  referred  to  baa  now  been  pnbliahed. 
The  "Army  and  Navy  Qatette"  thua  commenta  upon 
it : 

We  onderataod  that  at  length  the  report  of  the  ae- 
leet  aommitte*  on  breeeh-Ioading  flrearma  haa  been 
•eot  in,  and  it  appeara,  aa  stated  by  na  aeveral  week* 
•go,  the  arm  aeleeted  ia  a  combination  of  the  Martini 
•etion,  modified  by  the  eommittee  tbemaeivea,  and 
the  Henry  barrel.  Without  oaraelrea  impugning  thia 
deoiaion,  we  mnat,  at  the  aame  time,  aar  that, 
•mong  very  competent  men,  there  ia  great  doubt  that 
•woh  a  combination  will  recommend  itaolf  either  to 
military  men,  or  those  conversant  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  meobanioal  principles.  We  may  briefly  state 
•  few  of  the  objections  to  the  Martini  action.  1.  A 
(piral  spring  has  never  been  found  to  work  with  cer- 
tointy  in  any  arm  yet  tried.  Vrom  ita  nature  it  is 
weakest  when  the  blow  is  given  to  the  cap;  and  the 
aiore  the  apring  is  expanded  in  the  act  of  atriking, 
the  leaa  ita  force,  so  that  the  impact  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  sharp  pnsh  than  the  aotnal  blow  ne- 
aeesary  to  ignite  the  fnlminate  in  a  cup.  1.  There  la 
always  a  certain  amount  of  gaa  which  combinea  tbe 
wax  naed  as  Inbrieation  for  tbe  ball,  and  also  round 
the  cap  it«elf.  It  ia  ovident  a  portion  of  this  ia  con- 
tinaally  finding  ita  way  into  the  interior  of  the  block 
through  the  opening  in  which  tbe  piaton  works,  aa 
well  as  at  the  slot,  where  the  spiral  apriogacta  on  the 
trigger.  This  will  neceaaarlly  tend  to  clog  tbe  apring 
and  weaken  ita  already  uncertain  action.  S.  In  in- 
tense cold — snch  aa  ia  found  in  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  thermometer  is  fre- 
quently from  M>  to  60  degrcea  below  freeting  point, 
and  at  other  timea  from  >0  degrcea  to  100  degrees 
above  it— the  condition  of  tbe  steel  in  the  apring 
wonid  be  ao  altered  that  it  would  be  very  liable  to 
foap,  and  be  rendered  naeleaa  at  the  very  time  it 
Alight  be  reqoired  to  act ;  and  however  eaay  it  may 
appear  to  replace  tbe  apring  In  a  workshop,  it  Is  not 
•o  in  an  exposed  cold  place,  amidst  falling  snow,  or 
tn  the  face  of  an  enemy.  4.  The  front  part  of  tbe 
block  ia  obliged  to  be  made  with  convex  face,  and  in 
eonseqnence  is  tangent,  and  not  parallel  to  the  disc 
of  tbe  cartridge,  therefore  does  not  l>ack  it  up  as  it 
■faould  do.  The  result  is  that  the  arm  is  dangerona 
from  the  unaapported  cartridgea  burating,  and  tbe 
pteeet  of  brass  foil,  of  which  the  cartridge  eaaea  are 
made,  l>eing  blown  into  the  face  of  tbe  aoldier  firing 
the  arm.  We  nnderatand  that  thia  has  been  endea- 
Tored  to  be  overcome,  by  adding  a  spring  to  the 
block  to  force  the  face  of  it  up  to  the  cartridge,  but 
this,  it  is  held,  would  only  add  to  therisk  of  clogging, 
and  evac:tnally  render  tbe  arm  nseleas  until  uken  to 
pieoea  and  cleaned  by  aa  armorer,    i.  In  loading  the 


arm,  ahoald  tbe  trigger  by  any  chanoe  be  caught  tn 
tbe  dreaa  or  accontrementa  of  the  aoldier,  it  would 
not  act.  When  the  block  eloacd  the  arm  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fired,  aa  tbe  whole  force  of  the 
apring  would  be  in  the  cap  instead  of  being  held  back. 
6.  The  breech-block  worka  on  a  amall  pin,  and,  should 
thia  pin  be  too  aoft,  it  would  aoon  wear  looae  and  ren- 
der the  block  still  more  dangerona,  by  causing  It  not 
to  support  the  disc  of  tbe  cartridge  even  at  toe  point 
already  named.  If  too  hard,  it  would  be  liable  to 
snap  under  the  influences  nf  tbe  weather;  the  blows 
given  by  tbe  constant  firing  would  also  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  iron,  by  causing  it  to  return  to  its  crys- 
talline state.  7.  Extracting  the  empty  cartridge 
case  is  effected  in  this  arm  by  giving  a  smart  pull 
forward  to  the  trigger-guard  when  opening  the 
breeeh.  If  at  any  time  the  pull  is  not  sharp  enough, 
tbe  cartridge  ease  atioka  half  way,  and  cannot  be  got 
out  of  tbe  chamber  without  using  the  ramrod,  akdy 
on  the  elber  hand,  should  the  pull  be  too  hard,  the 
empty  ease  is  apt  to  be  sent  into  the  face  of  the  sol- 
dier firing,  or  that  of  his  rear  rank  man.  8.  The 
stock  of  this  rifle  is  in  two  parts,  which  must  weaketi 
and  unfit  it  for  the  rough  usage  of  actual  aervies.  Oa 
the  whole,  we  are  aaanred  that  thia  arm  ia  no  im- 
provement on  the  Peabody  rifle,  which  haa  already 
been  rejected.  Nay,  inaamuch  aa  it  haa  the  manifeat 
diaadvantagea  of  the  spiral  apring  action,  the  latter 
weapon  ia  held  to  be  auperior,  and  it  ia  maintained 
that  a  rifle,  on  a  tmlt  principle,  will  be  found,  for  a 
military  weapon,  more  aafe,  aimple  and  effective, 
conclusiona  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  two  of  the 
greateat  and  moat  acientific  nationa  on  the  continent 
— France  and  Pruaaia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Henry  barrel  ia  a  most  accurate  one,  but  whether 
it  is  well  adapted  fur  the  rough  usage  of  a  military 
arm  is  a  moot  point. 

In  Prussia,  says  tbe  «Journal  Official,"  the  reanltf 
of  a  comparative  trial  which  took  place  in  the  School 
of  Mnaketry,  at  Spandan,  amongat  the  breech- load- 
era  adopted  by  tbe  different  armiea,  were,  according 
to  the  official  report,  the  following:  The  Prnaaiaa 
needle  gun  ean  fire  12  shots  a  minute,  the  Cbassepot 
II,  the  Snider  10,  the  Remington  (Denmark)  U,  the 
Peabody  (Switierland)  13,  the  Wcensi  (Austria)  10, 
the  Wemdi  (same  State)  IS,  and  the  Winchester  re- 
peating rifle  (United  Stales)  IV. 

In  France  the  failure  of  the  Ohasaepot  and  needl* 
guns  Is  annoaneed.  A  correspondent  of  tbe  "Army 
and  Navy  Gaiette"  says:  The  French  and  tbe  Prus-^ 
sian  Oovernments,  after  repeated  experiments,  car-- 
ried  on  at  a  great  cost,  have  arrived  at  thia  oonola- 
sion,  and  admit  the  fact — that  the  Chaasepot  and  the- 
needle  gun  (both  on  the  apiral-apring  principle)  are 
uaeless  fur  the  central-fire  cartridges,  which  they- 
have  now  determined  to  adopt.  Another  authority 
informs  us  that  the  French  Government  have  ceased 
to  manufaolure  the  Cbassepot,  and  taken  to  tb* 
Remington  instead.  Tbe  Remington — the  only  rifle, 
by  tbe  way,  which  Pruaaian  military  men  think  an- 
perior  to  the  Zilndnadel — has  been  likewise  iotro- 
duoed  into  tbe  Danish  and  Swediab  services. 

AMBRIOAN  RtFLBS  ABROAD. — During  the  past 
year,  Messrs.  Remington  A  Sons,  of  Ilion,  N.  T., 
have  made  86,000  of  the  ■•  Remington"  breech-load- 
ers of  various  atylea,  to  fill  foreign  ordera,  and  are 
DOW  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  40,000  "  Berdan" 
breeoh-blocka  for  a  Spaniab  contractor,  to  be  naed 
for  the  conversion  of  old  muiile-loaders,  or  to  be 
applied  to  new  guns,  in  Spain.  We  learn  by  a  letter 
from  Paris,  written  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that 
orders  are  expected  shortly  from  various  Europeaa 
governments  <or  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  breech- 
loaders, and  five  hundred  millions  of  cartridges.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  ordera  will  duubtlesa  come  to 
thia  country,  and  Meaars.  Remington  will  uadeubtedly 
receive  a  large  ahara. 
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'11^ AR  Rockets. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
*•     Manchester  Literary  and  Fbtlotophioal  Society, 
•  paper  was  read  on  war  rockets  by  Mr.  J.  Nasmyth, 
C.  £.     Mr.  Nasmyth  blMerred:    It  may  be  well  to 
allude  to  the  means  that  hare  been  employed  in  the 
•ndearoT  to  secure  to  war  rocliets  rifle  action  or  pre- 
cision of  flight.     These  connist  in  placing  the  rocket 
In  a  V-shaped  trough,  by  which  the  direction  and 
inclinaticn  of  the  rocket  is  suitably  secured  previons 
to  eommencing  its  flight,   and  so  far  holding  the 
rocket  fair  in  the  direction  of  the  abject  aimed  at. 
Besides  this,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  ^ive  the  rocket 
axial  rotation  during  its  flight  by  causing  the  propol- 
tire  gases,  while  issuing  at  the  rear  of  the  rocket,  to 
rush  through  skew  boles.     This  latter  arrangement 
does,  to  a  certain  extent^  give  to  the  roeket  axial  ro- 
tation.    But,  as  axial  rotation  giren  by  such  means 
does  not  come  into  effective  operation  nntil  the  roeket 
]i»s  proceeded  a  long  way  on  its  course,  it  comes  into 
Mtioo  too  late  to  have  any  influenee  in  securing  pre- 
oision  of  flight.     In  order,  then,  to  effect  our  object, 
I  place  the  rocket  inside  a  tube,  into  which  it  slides 
freely ;  to  this  tube,  which  serves  to  secure  the  aim 
of  the  roeket,  I  give,  by  mechanieal  means,  an  axial 
rotation  of  some  thousands  of  re  olutions  per  minute, 
which  is  tranimitted  to  the  rocket  then  resting  within 
it.    The  rocket,  while  thus  revolving  on  its  axis  at 
the  high  velocity  above  named,  is  then  fired,  and  so 
rushes  forth  from  its  guide  tube  impressed  with  all 
the  conditions  of  a  perfect  rifle  projectile,  and,  as 
such,  with  every  condition  present  that  can  seeore  its 
reaching  the  abject  aimed  at.   The  mechanical  means 
and  arrangements  by  which  I  propose  to  effect  the 
object  in  question  consist  of  a  suitable  iron  stand, 
•npporting  the  rocket  and  its  guide  tube,  the  latter 
resting  on  loose  fristion  wheels,  which,  while  preserv- 
ing with  the  utmost  exactness  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  tb«  guide  tube  and  rocket,  permits  the  guide 
tube  and  roeket 'to  revolve  on  its  axis  with  all  due 
facility.     The  requisite  amount  of  axial  rotation  is 
eonveyed  to  the  guide  tube,  and  thence  to  the  racket 
resting  within  it,  by  means  of  a  powerful  clock  spring 
transmitting  its  rotation  to  the  racket  through  a  tran 
of  wheels.  Previous  to  firing  the  roeket  the  second  of 
this  train  of  wheels  is  locked  by  a  catch  or  trigger; 
the  string  is  then  wound  up,  and  the  aim  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  rocket  adjusted.    The  match  of  the  rocket 
is  then  lighted,  and  in  order  to  secure  energetic  com- 
bustion of  the  rocket  ere  it  is  allowed  to  ru^  forth  on 
its  course,  the  roeket  is  held  in  check  by  three  slight 
springs  within   the  guide   tube  at  the  rear  of  the 
rocket,  by  means  of  which  U  is  not  permitted  to  rush 
forth  until  the  proper  energy  of  iiisebarge  of  prupol- 
live  gases  has  been  acquired.     As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case  the  rocket  frees  itself  and  then  rushes  forth  im- 
pressed with  and  possessing  every  condition  of  a  true 
rifle  projectile,   combined  with   all  those  important 
properties  which  rookets  possess  as  implements  of 
war. 

EAiLUBE  OF  Large  Brebch-Loadino  Can- 
son.* — Says  the  "Army  and  Navy  Gasette": 
There  are  serious  rumors  abroad  respecting  the  new 
madne  artillery.  Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago 
France  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  to  that  of 
most  other  nations,  and  "  went  in  "  for  large  breech- 
loaders, with  which  she  immediately  armed  her  fleet.  | 


As  to  the  Armstrong  guns,  the  "  Army  and  Navy 
Journal "  says :  The  English  War  Department,  after 
spending  millions  of  money  on  the  Armstrong  brceeh- 
loading-vrought-iron-coil-rifled  ^un,  knighting  its 
inventor,  and  growing  almost  wild  over  their  toy, 
have  now  finally  abandoned  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Armstrong  system.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stowed 
away  amung  the  relics  of  the  past.  Some  patriotie 
loyal  Americans,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  the 
Armstrong  infection,  and  subscribed  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  present  a  battery  of  these  guns  to  us, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  They  seemed  to  be 
grieved  that  we  had  to  trust  to  oar  simple  smooth* 
bore  muxtle-loaders,  when  such  a  triumph  of  artil- 
lery-making was  in  existence.  And  some  of  our 
(present)  English  friends  and  admirals  subscribed 
even  more  liberally  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  a  lot  of 
these  gnnn,  and  others  got  into  the  Southern  forts  in 
various  ways,  so  that  they  used  to  turn  up  every  now 
and  then  when  we  took  a  Confederate  stronghold. 
And  yet,  alas!  their  course  is  even  now  run!  The 
British  War  Office  has  issued  an  order,  intimating  its 
purpose  to  withdraw  all  the  breech-loading  rifled 
guns  and  substitute  mustle-loaders.  We  leern  from 
"Engineering"  (hat  the  Ordnance  Select  Commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  uf  the  Koyal 
Gun  Factories,  had  been  called  upon  by  the  War  Ue. 
partment  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  construction  upon 
which  the  12-pounder,y-pounderand  7-pounder  rifled 
muitle-Ioadiiig  guns,  estimated  for  lS6&->69,  are  to 
be  manufactured.  They  replied,  subject  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War's  approval,  that  the  IJ- 
pounder  and  S-pouoder  futa  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  tracings  already  approved  to 
guide  the  manufacture  of  the  experimental  12- 
pounder  muizle-loading  gun,  recently  tried  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  rifling  for  these  guns,  as  well  as  of  the  Im- 
pounder and  9-pounder  experimental  guns  ordered  for 
trial  on  board  Iler  Majesty's  ship  Excellent. 

EUROPEAN  Ieon-Clad  Fleets. — The  North 
German  iron-clad  fleet  consists  of  hve  ships,  vis: 
two  cupola  ships  with  3  guns,  two  ships  mounting 
16  and  one  mounting  24  guns.  All  the  guns  are 
rifled  breech-loaders  of  Prussian  construction.  Four 
of  the  ships  are  of  iron.  The  King  William,  the 
largest  of  the  five,  has  a  tonnage  of  &,V39  and  engine* 
of  1,1&0  nominal  horse  power.  The  thickness  of  the 
plates  used  for  these  vessels  varies  from  4^  to  8 
inches. 

"  Les  Lttttes  de  I'Antriehe  en  18(6,"  lately  pub- 
lished, states  that  the  Austrian  sea-going  iron -clad 
fleet  consists  of  two  frigates  uf  the  flrst  class,  three  of 
the  seoord,  and  two  of  the  third.  They  carry  an 
*gpfg».le  o(  213  guns  and  2,5V2  men.  There  is  also 
an  iron-clad  battery  of  position,  witH  an  armament 
of  sixteen  guns  and  a  crew  of  229  men.  The  same 
publication  gives  the  strength  of  the  Italian  iron- 
clad fleet  at  four  frigates  of  36  guns,  four  of  26,  and 
three  of  22  guns  each,  one  ram  with  2  guns,  two  cor- 
vettes of  20  guns,  two  s'.oops  of  4  guns,  and  two  bat- 
teries of  12  guns  each — in  all  eighteen  vessels,  with 
an  armament  of  388  guns  and  an  equipment  of  7,3&8 
men. 

T/'nnpp'a  11-ivr<n  rirTu- TYia  11_iti/«K  o*aa1  dm*. 
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TUB  GOTKRKMKNT  AMD  InvrNTORS. — The  fol- 
lowing eiroular,  imned  by  the  British  Uorern- 
DCDt,  will  be  ipeoiBlly  iotereatiog  in  view  of  the  eur- 
rcDt  investigktiona,  reporta  mod  general  exeitemeot 
on  the  aobjeet  amoDg  inTenton  interested  in  improT- 
ing  war  material : 

"  In  eoDfequenoe  of  the  namerous  elatms  for  oom- 
penaation  for  losa  of  time  and  for  eipenaea  incurred 
b;  private  individuals  in  working  out  inventiona  of 
Tarioua  kinda,  as  well  la  for  rewarda  in  conaeqncnce 
of  saoh  inventiona,  the  Secretary  of  State  eonaidert  it 
aeceiaary  to  make  known  the  following  regulationa : 

"1.  Peraona  who  desire  to  submit  any  invention 
for  consideration  ahould  do  ao  by  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Under  Seeretaiy  of  State.  The  letter  thoald  de- 
■eribe  the  invention,  and  state  whether  the  person 
who  offers  it  for  consideration  desires  to  make  any 
claim  to  remuneration  in  connection  with  it.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  statement  it  will  be  assumed  that 
no  such  remuneration  is  expected. 

"  2.  Expenses  incurred  before  the  submission  of  an 
invention  will  not  be  considered  to  give  a  claim  for 
repayment.  No  liability  on  behalf  of  the  pnblic  will 
be  recognised  on  account  of  loss  of  time,  or  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  an  invention  after  such 
submission,  unless  authority  for  sncb  axpensea  has 
been  prcvioualy  given  by  letter  signed  by  one  of  the 
Under  iSeoretaries  of  State;  and  the  liability  will  be 
strictly  oonflned  to  the  limits  of  expenditure  author- 
ised in  such  letter. 

"3.  All  claims  for  reward  will  bo  examined  by  a 
council  to  be  held  at  the  War  Office,  and  if  any  re- 
ward be  recommended  by  the  council  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  sum  will,  with  the 
eoncorrence  of  the  Treasury,  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mates, together  with  the  report  of  the  council ;  but  it 
will  not  be  regarded  as  due  or  l>«  paid  to  tho  claimant 
vntil  aftei  the  vote  is  passed  by  the  Uonse  of  Com- 
mons. 

"4.  No  claim  for  reward  will  be  held  to  he  estab- 
lished unless  the  invention  haa  been  adopted  into  the 
service  or  subatantial  benefit  to  the  public  has  re- 
solted  from  it." 

TUB  AjtuiES  OF  EcROPB. — ^Tbe  following  state- 
ment of  the  nominal  strength  of  the  armies  uf 
Continental  Europe  was  not  long  since  given  by  Baron 
Knhn,  in  the  Anstro-Unngarian  Parliament  : 

/Vanes. 

Army 800,000 

Mobile  Nation- 
al Guard....      550,000 


Total 1,350,000 


Sorth  Otrtnau  Bund. 
Bunding  army      843,304 
Laodwehr  ....       185,552 


ToUl 1,028,940 


South  Germany. 


Atutro-Hiutfarian 

Monarchy 

. 

Begularforoea, 

iuctu'g  navy 

A  reserves  . . 

800,000 

Border  troops  . 

53,U00 

Laodwehr  .... 

200,000 

Total 1 

,053,000 

Rui$ia. 

Field  army,  iu- 

oluding  army 

of  the   Cau- 

cosua 

827,350 

Local  forces  . . 

410,427 

Irregulars  .... 

229,22.1 

1   A/tn  noo 


fj  HB  MoNCKiBFP  Ststbm. — We  are  glad  to  be 
X  able  to  announce  that  the  Monerieff  contrivance 
for  mounting  heavy  artillery  has  been  definitively 
accepted  by  the  Uovernment.  Hitherto,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  a  6j-ton  gun  is  the  heaviest  which 
has  been  mounted  on  this  system ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
really  useful,  it  will  have  to  be  employed  with  much 
heavier  ordnance,  and  steps  are  tu  be  taken  at  once 
to  apply  it  tu  a  12-ton  gun,  as  a  step  towards  its  fur- 
ther development.  Captain  llonerieff  has  been 
treated  with  a  prompt  liberality.  He  is  to  reeeive, 
first,  a  som  of  money  snffleient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
his  models  and  his  preliminary  expenses.  Seeondly, 
he  is  to  r<ro*ive  payment  for  the  time  that  he  has  ds- 
voted  exslutively  to  the  publie  service  (about  two 
years,  we  iMlieve),  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  per  annum, 
which  rate  of  pay  is  to  continue  so  long  as  Captain 
Muncrieff  is  engaged  in  rendering  assistance  in  mak* 
ing  and  oompletiug  designs  for  the  applioatiun  of  his 
system,  and  in  superintending  the  construction  of  his 
carriages.  Thirdly,  be  is  to  receive  £15,000  as  a  re- 
ward fur  the  invention,  and  for  the  use  whieh  may  be 
made  of  it  in  Her  Majesty's  aerviee,  either  afloat  or 
ashore,  in  any  modification  or  combination.  Captain 
Moncrieff  on  bis  part  is  required  to  undertake  to  com- 
municate fully  and  unreservedly  all  improvements 
which  he  may  deem  practicable ;  in  fact,  to  give  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  this  particular  subject  to 
the  country.  Of  the  sum  of  £15,000,  £10,0U0  is  to  be 
paid  at  once,  the  remaining  £5,000  when  the  inventor 
ceases  to  draw  his  salary  of  £1,000  a  year.  These 
terms,  we  say,  are  liberal,  and  no  doubt  they  will  so 
bo  generally  regarded{  but  they  are  not  excessive.— 
fngtneenttg. 

THB  Palmbb  Shbix. — A  series  of  trials  with 
a  new  shell,  designed  by  Ur.  Palmer,  hare  re- 
cently been  oommenced  at  Sboeburyness.  The  shell 
ia  formed  with  a  solid  head  and  a  base  plate,  the  in- 
termediate body  being  built  up  of  a  aeriea  of  rings 
with  serrated  edge,  which  fit  closely  one  upon  the 
other,  and  together  form  a  short  cylinder;  a  through 
bolt,  tapped  at  each  end,  passes  through  the  solid 
head  and  the  body  nf  the 'shell,  and  Is  bolted  to  (be 
base,  holding  the  whole  together.  At  the  upper  end, 
channels  are  cut  in  this  bolt,  to  receive  the  fnio  and 
eummonicatc  the  firo  to  the  bursting  charge.  The 
upper  end  of  the  through  bolt  is  not  flush  with  the 
point  of  the  shell,  but  is  recessed  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  the  introdnotioD  of  the  fuse,  which  therelore  abuts 
upon  the  top  of  the  bult,  and  cannot  be  iriven  into 
Iho  shell  at  the  moment  of  impact,  as  hap|iens  at 
present  in  the  service  shell.  Two  furma  of  ahells 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Palmer  for  the  first  trials  at 
Sboeburyness,  the  one  having  a  conical,  the  other  a 
hemispherical  head.  The  bursting  charge  was  in- 
t'odnced  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  plate,  which 
was  afterwards  closed  with  a  gun-metal  plug;  the 
ahells  were  fired  from  a  t4-pcunder  rifled  musile- 
loading  gun,  with  the  service  eharge  of  8  lb. 

TBN-IKCH  Arhor  Plates. — The  10-inch  rolled 
armor  plates  for  proUcting  the  four  2S-ton  tOO- 
ponndera  which  will  be  mounted  in  the  two  turrets  of 
the  iron-clad  armored  turret  ship  Monarch,  7,510 
tons,  1,10U  horse  power,  have  arrived  at  Chatham 
.i»«i..<«-.i  r«»M  ct...«R..i.«      rpk»  «vi.* .v.  I • 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

N0T«8  OH  Cheap  Railway*. — ^Tho  following  ob- 
servations, by  M.  Desmonssoaux de Giori,  0.  E., 
on  this  important  subject,  Truni  the  "  Correnpond- 
ant,"  will  be  ot  interest  to  m^in^r  of  our  readers  at 
the  present  moment : 

A  rjilwiiy  is  determined  by  two  elements,  which 
are,  to  a  cort^uu  exitent,  iudep^indcut  of  each  other, 
namely,  the  weight  of  rails  and  the  gauge :  the 
weight  of  rails  determines  that  uf  the  engines;  the 
gauge  determines  (iccurding  to  the  usual  speed 
of  tralflc;  the  radius  of  the  curves.  On  the  prin- 
cipal Hues  of  England  and  the  Continent,  the  rails 
weigh  about  86  kilogrammes  per  meter  (72^  lb. 
l>3r  yard),  and  bear  engines  weighing  12  to  18  tons 
pjr  axle;  the  gauge  is  about  l.&U  meters  (aearly  5 
ft.),  the  radius  of  the  curves  being  limited  conse- 
quently to  500  meters  (25  chains)  on  lines  of  rapid 
trade,  and  to  800  meter?  (tiSU  yards)  on  branch 
lines.  The  average  cost  of  these  lines  is  from 
200,000  to  500,000  francs  per  kilometer,  t.  e.  .- 

Per  kilometer.  Per  mile. 
For  the  gi«at  English  lines,    61-5,000  fr.      X35,000 

"  French 805,686  19,647 

"  Belgian   ....     280,000  16,000 

In  authorizing  the  construction  of  local  interest 
lines,  tlie  French  Administration  has  usually  stipu- 
lated (at  least  as  a  condition  of  the  State  or  de- 
partment subsidy)  that  the  great  lines  should  have 
ujwer  to  run  their  carriages  over  them;  this  clause 
has  made  the  gauge  of  1.60  m.  compulsory,  to- 
gether with  a  minimum  weight  uf  rail  uf  18  kilos, 
per  meter  («64  lb.  per  yard) ;  but  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  raise  this  weight  to  26  kilos.  (504  lb. 
per  yard)  in  order  to  adopt  suflSciently  powerful 
engines.  The  gauge  being  1 .60  ra.,  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  radius  uf  curves  to  300  meters,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  excessive  resistance.  To  such  conditions, 
the  cost  per  kilometer  is*  usually  between  100,000 
and  110,000  francs  (£6,440  per  mile).  It  can  be 
reduced,  but  not  with  safety,  to  60,000  francs 
(£3,900  per  mile).  A  frequent  cause  of  excessive 
prices  is  the  common  prejudice  against  gradients,  to 
reduce  which  expensive  viaducts  and  works  are 
incurred.  But  if  engineers  adopt  steep  gr.tdicnts, 
and  especially  If  they  avoid  joining  the  new  lines 
with  the  old  unes,  they  can  reduce  indeflnicely  the 
gauge  and  width  of  rails,  and,  consequently,  the 
price  per  kilometer.    For  instance  : 

1.  The  railway  from  Breelthal  (Prussia)  :  gauge, 
0.78  meters  (2i  ft.);  weight  of  rails,  10^  kilos.  i>er 
meter  (21  lb.  per  yard);  cost,  23,000  francs,  in- 
cluding rolling  stock;  the  radius  of  curves  is  88 
meters  (41^  yards);  the  line  is  20  kilometers  (12) 
miles)  long;  it  occupies  one  side  of  the  carriage 
road;  the  engines,  loaded,  and  ready  to  start,  12 
tons,  with  6  wheels. 

2.  Railway  of  the  sug.ir  works  (beetroot)  at 
Tavaux-Ponts6ricourt,  in  the  department  of  Aisne : 
two  railways;  gauge,  1  meter  (3  ft.  Sj  in.);  width 
of  rail,  18  kilos,  per  meter  (26]  lb.  per  yard);  cost, 


exceptional  natural  difficulties,  have  reduced  the 
cost  to  20,000  francs  (£1,300  per  mile).  These 
lines  are  made  on  the  side  {accoUment)  of  the 
vicinal  roads.  The  legal  formalities  by  which  the 
necessary  powers  were  obtained  were  very  simple, 
the  "  communes "  consenting  to  abandon  to  the 
company  a  strip  of  land  uf  1  meter  in  width  un  the 
side  uf  the  road,  with  power  to  add  1  meter  to  it. 
The  two  railways  of  Tavaux-Poutsiricourt  traverse 
two  villages,  without  causing  any  inconvenience  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  legal  formalities  and  con- 
struction were  alt  completed  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  lines  in  six  months. 

The  following  cheap  railways  are  described  by 
Messrs.  Flochat  and  Uoschler,  in  their  Exhibitioa 
reportij : 

8.  Four  Norwegian  railways:  gauge,  1.07  meters 
(3  ft.  6  in.);  weight  of  rail,  20  to  22  kilos.  (48  to 
48  lb.  per  yard) ;  weight  uf  engines  (four  wheels) 
loaded,  17  tons;  total  length  of  lines,  800  kilome- 
ters (186  miles.) 

4.  Comiuentry  and  Monttucon  lino :  gauge,  1 
meter  (8  ft.  3|  in). 

6.  Antwerp  and  Gand  line:  gauge,  1.16  metert 
(8  tX.  9j  in.).  16  trains  run  daily  on  this  line  at  ■ 
speed  of  from  40  to  60  kilometers  (25  to  36  miles 
per  hour).  In  1865,  nearly  500,000  passengers 
were  conveyed  on  it. 

6.  Mondalazac  Railway,  established  by  the  Or- 
leans  Railway  Company :  gauge,  0.76(2  ft.  6  in.)  j 
weight  of  rail,  16)  kilos,  per  meter  (88|  lb.  per 
yard);  radius  of  curves,  40  meters  (44  yards); 
weight  of  engines  (four  wheels),  loaded^  9  tons. 

7.  Festiniug  Railway,  near  Caernarvon :  gauge, 
0.61;  weight  of  rail,  16  kilos.;  length,  21  kilome-. 
ters;  gradients,  0.0107 ;  radius  of  curves,  40meters| 
weight  of  engines,  loaded,  7^  tons;  speed  of  trains, 
16  kilometers  per  hour.  From  1862  to  1868,  this 
line  was  worked  by  horses.  By  using  locomotive 
engines,  the  working  expenses  have  been  reduced 
22  per  cent. 

This  line  is  completely  described  in  the  "  Engin- 
eer  "  journal. 

8.  Line  built  by  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  C.  E.,  at  the 
Crewe  Works  of  the  North  Western  Railway: 
gauge,  0.46  meters  (1  ft.  7  in.) ;  radius  of  curves,  4 
meters  (44  yards) ;  speed  of  train,  10  kilometers  (64 
miles  per  hour);  weight  of  engines  (4  wheels),  14 
ton.  A  similar  railway  on  the  accotement  uf  a  rood 
would  certainly  nut  cost  16,000  francs  per  kilometer 
(£1,000  per  mile). 

9.  The  Mont  Cents  Railway,  with  central  rati, 
invented  formerly  by  M.  Siguier,  and  re-invented 
by  Mr.  Fell :  gauge,  1.10  meters  (84  ft.);  gradients, 
0.016. 

Among  the  brood  gauge*  railways,  the  cheapest 
are: 

1.  In  Scotland,  according  to  a  Swiss  engineer, 
Mr.  Borgorun,  ten  cheap  railways,  length  from  10 
to  30  kilometers  (6  to  18  miles);  cost,  including 
rolling  stock,  from  78,000  to  146,000  francs  (£4,700 
to  £9,400  per  mile).    Established  ten  years  ago; 

(ithMm  havo  ttrnKoMv  Kaon  aAAnA  . 
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unfortunate  idea  of  connecting  this  line  with  the 
"Ouent,"  they  could  huve  reduced  the  expenditure 
to  66,000  francs  (JE3,e00)  per  mile. 

The  above  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  constructing,  as  French  companies  are 
doing  now,  unproductive  railways  at  a  cost  of 
400,000  francs  per  kilometer  (£26,750  per  mile).— 
Bailway  Newt. 

I^XTEMT  OP  OUB  RAILWAYS — CoHSDMPTIOM  OF 
i  Kails. — The  foUuwiug  statistics  are  from  the 
late  able  and  interesting  report  of  Uenry  McAllister, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  AJnerican  Iron  and  Steel 
Association : 

Miles. 
The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  (includ- 

ii^  second  track,  sidings,  &c.)  in  use 

December  81st,  1868 62,550 

Total  increase  for  10  years  ending  De- 

cember  81»t,  1868 16,636 

Total  increase  for  last  6  years 0,448 

Average  annual  increase  for  the  last  10 

years 1,654 

Average  niunber  of  miles  in  use  for  10 

years  eudiug  December  Slst,  1868  ...         48,128 

Tons. 

Iron  required  in  laying  48,128  miles 
averaged  at  90  tons  per  mile,  8,781 ,070 
tons,  which  at  U]  ^er  cent  for  aver- 
age annual  wear,  gives  iron  required 
for  renewal  of  track 259,948 

Iron  required  fur  last  10  years  for  re- 
newing track 2,599,480 

Iron  required  for  last  10  years  for  new 
track,  16,586  miles,  averaged  at  96 
tons  per  mile 1,587,466 

Total  consumption  of  railroad  iron  for 

lastlO  years 4,186,986 

Iron  rails  imported  for  10  years  ending 

June  80, 1868 1,016,686 

Quantity  of  roils  manufactured  in  the 

United  States  during  the  last  10  years.    8,171,261 

Average  quantity  of  rails  imported  per 

annum  for  last  10  years 101,668 

Average  domestic  production  per  annum 

for  last  10  years  817,126 

Total  average  annual  consumption  for 
last  10  years.  (About  62  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  rails  is  required 
for  renewals  and  88  per  cent  for  new 
track) 818,698 

Importation  of  rails  for   year  ending 

June  80th,  1868 228,277 

Production  of  American  mills  for  year 

ending  December  81st,  1868 606,714 

Increase  of  importations  on  average  of 

10  years 126,709 

Increase  of  domestic  production  on  av- 
erage of  10  years 189.689 

Het  increase  of  cousumption  in  1868, 
upon  annual  average  of  last  10  years  .        816,298 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression,  particularly  among 
those  whose  observations  do  not  extend  beyond  our 
great  trunk  lines,  that  the  percentage  of  rails  worn 
out  during  each  year  is  much  greater  than  that 
given  above,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  unless  all 
the  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  the  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  country  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  must  be  rememiwred  that  whilst 
many  of  the  rails  on  main  lines  near  our  great  rail- 


road centers  are  worn  out  in  a  single  year,  there  are 
thousands  of  miles  of  track  in  the  Soutbei-n  States 
and  in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  other  sections 
that  last  over  twenty  years.  In  England,  the  actual 
waste  of  iron  rails  by  grinding,  oxidation  and  loss,  ii 
said  to  amount  to  20,000  tons  a  year,  while  about 
250,000  tons  require  to  be  taken  up  and  re -rolled. 
As  the  number  of  miles  of  road  there,  including 
second  track  and  sidings,  may  be  safely  put  down  at 
23,000,  it  follows  that  the  average  wear  and  tear  of 
track  amoimts  to  10.86  per  cent  per  annum.  Even 
in  that  country,  where  the  destruction  of  track  is  so 
much  greater  than  here,  we  are  told  that  on  some 
lines  of  light  tmfBc,  rails  frequently  last  twenty 
years,  while  on  lines  near  London  which  are  under 
constant  and  heavy  work,  many  miles  of  track  re- 
quire re-laying  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

BRITISH  Railway  Accidents. — In  the  year  1867 
the  railway  companies  of  the  United  King- 
dom paid  X347,379  as  compensation  for  personal 
ii^ury,  209  persons  having  been  killed,  and  796 
persons  iqjured;  nineteen  passengers  were  killed, 
and  689  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  cou- 
trol,  and  seventeen  were  killed  and  eight  injured 
through  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  cau- 
tion. Fifteen  servants  of  railway  companies  or 
of  contractors  were  kiik-d,  and  62  injured  from 
causes  beyond  their  control,  and  90  were  killed 
and  28  injured  through  their  own  misconduct  or 
want  of  caution;  ten  persons  were  killed  and  two 
injured  at  level  crossings;  67  trespassers  were 
killed  (six  were  suicides),  and  five  injured.  In 
the  six  years  1862-U7  the  railway  companies  paid 
£1,460,568  as  compensation  fur  personal  injury 
done  upon  the  railruads.  In  those  six  years  1,268 
persons  were  killed  upon  the  railways,  and  4,426 
injured;  and  among  them  were  112  passengers 
killed  and  8,897  injured  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  and  97  passengers  killed  and  29  injur- 
ed owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  cau- 
tion The  risk  of  life  in  railway  traveling  may 
be  expressed  thus :  In  the  year  1867  one  in  about 
eight  and  a  half  million  passengers  was  killed — 
namely,  one  in  every  sixteen  millions  from  causes 
beyond  his  control,  and  oue  in  about  every 
eighteen  millions  ttom  his  own  misconduct  or 
want  of  caution. 

iVew  Ibom  Railway  Bbidob  ih   Italy. — ^MM 

il  Call  &  Co.  have  contracted  with  the  Upper 
Italy  Kailway  Company  for  an  iron  girder  biidge  to 
be  erected  over  the  Po  at  Fontelaguscuro.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  1,400  ft.,  with 
fuur  simns  of  247  ft.  and  two  of  206  a.  It  will  Le 
a  single  line,  and  supjjorted  by  two  lateral  doable 
lattice  continuous  girders,  distant  15  ft.  The  piers 
and  abutments  will  bo  sunk  with  iron  caissons  and 
compressed  air.  The  weight  of  the  superstructure 
will  be  1,267  tons,  and  the  price  £24  per  ton.  Be- 
sides that,  the  price  of  each  pier  will  be  £4,720. 
There  have  been  for  this  contract  six  competitors, 
all  very  large  firms  of  France  or  Belgium. 

EooNOiiY  OF  Railway  Tbanspobtation. — On  a 
common  road,  wheat  wuuld  cunsume  its  own 
value  if  carried  850  miles,  while  by  rail  it  can  be 
carried  8,000  miles  at  a  profit.  Railroads  multi- 
ply by  10  the  distance  from  any  grain  market  at 
which  its  wheat  may  be  raised.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  other  productions,  such  aa  ores. 
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RAILWAI8  IN  Canada.— After  some  yearn  of  in- 
action tlio  minds  of  the  Canadian  people  seem 
to  be  again  undergoing  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
railways.  We  have  several  times  in  this  journal 
made  reference  to  the  proposed  narrow-guuge  lines, 
and  it  appears  that  the  promoters  of  them  are  worli- 
ing  energeti  ally  to  accomplish  their  ends;  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  before  they 
come  to  actual  construction  they  will  reconsider  the 
whole  matter  and  determine  to  adopt  the  gauge  of 
the  country.  A  Canadian  correspondent  writes  to 
us  concerning  these  lines  as  follows : 

"  One  thing  they  are  doing,  however,  which  can- 
not fail  to  produce  a  healthy  feeling  in  the  public 
mind,  and  to  convince  people  here  that  if  they  wish 
for  railway  accommodation,  themselves  must  lead 
the  way.  The  promoters  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines 
are  thoroughly  canvassing  every  municipality  inte- 
rested for  aid  by  bonuses  to  their  several  projects, 
and  they  are  meeting  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. The  principles  they  arc  endeavoring  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  under :  That  the  lines  will  be  a  vast  and  immedi- 
ate service  to  the  districts  they  pass  through  and 
will  accommodate ;  that  the  country  is  too  sparsely 
populated  to  warrant  the  assumption  _  that  they 
would  pay  in  themselves  as  a  commercial  invest- 
ment; that  to  insure  the  construction,  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  estimated  cost  should  be  a  free  gift 
from  the  municipalities  j  that  they  believe  and  hope 
one-third  more  can  be  raised  in  stock,  and,  if  so, 
that  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  raising 
the  remaining  one-third,  in  the  debenture  bonds  of 
the  road.  Whether  they  are  right  in  the  last  im- 
pression or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  as  they  have 
issued  no  prospectus  nor  given  the  outside  public 
any  means  of  judging  what  their  prospects  of  traffic 
are. 

"The  Port  Whitby  and  Port  Perry  Railway 
scheme  was  chartered  at  the  same  time  as  the  two 
narrow-gauge  railway  projects,  but  the  directors  of 
this  line  have  wisely  eschewed  the  error  of  depart- 
ing from  the  established  gauge  of  the  country.  This 
road  will  be  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  its  south- 
em  terminus  in  Port  Whitby  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  northern  terminus  in  Port  Perry  on  Lake  Scu- 
gogi  it  lies  wholly  within  the  county  of  Ontario, 
and  for  its  entire  length  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
as  a  thoroughfare  for  that  important  county,  and 
will  realize  a  considerable  amount  In  local  and 
thorough  traffic.  But  the  staple  trade  of  the  line 
will  consist  in  its  traffic  in  savim  lumber,  Lake  Scu- 
gog,  with  Port  Perry  at  its  head,  forming  a  collect- 
ing depot  for  a  vast  chain  of  inland  lakes  and  rivers, 
whose  shores  abound  in  pine  timlicr  of  a  very  valu- 
able description.  It  is  estimated  that  this  vast  hun- 
bering  district  will  for  a  long  series  of  years  yield 
large  supplies  of  timber  for  the  American  markets, 
while  the  lakes  and  rivers  alluded  to  aflbrd  water 
conveyance  of  the  cheapest  character  to  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  this  railway,  while  the  railway  itself 
affords  the  shortest  "portage"  to  Lake  Ontario 
f.om  whence  the  lumber  will  be  distributed  to  the 
various  markets  in  the  United  States.  Already 
the  directors  have  had  written  contracts  offered 
them  for  freight  amounting  to  forty  millions  olTeet, 
hoard  measure,  of  sawn  lumber  annually  j  while  in 
the  prospect  of  the  road  being  built  numerous  saw- 
mills are  now  being  erected,  depending  on  this  rail- 
way as  an  outlet  for  their  manufactures." — Engin- 
**ring. 


(1osT  OF  Bbitisu  Railways. — Ten  years  ago,  the 
y  Brighton  Company's  system  was  180  miles  in 
length,  and  had  cost  eight  and  one-third  millions,  or 
£itj,'loO  per  mile,  biuce  then  the  mileage  has 
doubled,  being  now  865  miles,  and  the  capital  has 
more  than  doubled,  standing  now  at  about  twenty 
millions.  Ho  less  that  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
capital  were  raised  between  1862  and  1866,  and  this 
without  increasing  the  gross  receipts  by  more  than 
about  16  per  cent.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  1854,  with 
but  i:7,69O,0UU  of  capital  raised,  the  gross  receipts 
were  upwards  of  £685,000,  whereas  iu  1866,  with 
twice  and  half  the  capital,  they  bad  increased  to 
but  jEI, 11)0,000,  or  by  but  little  more  than  one-half. 
The  whole  system  of  866  miles  has  now  cost  nearly 
£55,000  per  mile,  on  the  average  of  the  main  line, 
extensions,  and  branches. 

It  will  not  be  long  after  the  meeting  of  Parlis- 
ment,  before  it  will  be  shown  beyond  disproof— 
although,  of  course,  not  beyond  dispute — that  a 
new  main  line  can  ije  made  to  Brighton  at  a  total 
cost,  including  land  (the  latter  alone  taken  at  about 
£14,000  per  mile),  of  only  £85,000  per  mile,  and  it 
can  be  as  clearly  shown  that  the  tlrst  class  fare 
between  London  and  Brighton  need  not — and  if  an 
Act  be  obtained  fixing  the  fare  shall  not— exceed 
6t.  for  the  50  miles. — Enginetring. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  Woeid's  Railwats. — Accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  made  by  the  Government 
Statistical  Office  at  Berlin,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  daily  by  the  railways  of  the  world 
amounts  to  tliree  millions,  and  the  quantity  of  goods 
to  twenty-seven  millions  of  ceutners,  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  tons.  Also  58,000  telegrams  are  for- 
warded, and  four  millions  of  letters  delivered  every- 
day. The  daily  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  are 
8,000,000  florins;  they  possess  40,000  locomotives, 
1,200,000  carruigcs  and  vans,  and  give  regular  em- 
ployment to  a  million  persons.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  telegraph  wires  would,  if  united,  reach 
to  the  moon  and  back  again. 

ENOLisK  Railway  CABRiAQEa. — The  long  eight- 
wheel  carriages  of  the  Metropolitan  railway 
weigh,  with  their  gas  spparatas,  about  sixteen 
tons,  empty.  The  first  class  carriages  seat  66 
passengers;  the  third  class,  80.  A  few  foar-wbeel 
carriages  are  now  being  made  of  half  the  length 
and  capacity,  to  weigh  about  seven  tons  each.— 
There  will  be  a  moderate  saving  of  weight,  bat  st 
tlie  sacrifice,  perhaps,  of  some  degree  of  steadi- 
nesfs. 

BELGIAN  Railways. — In  eight  years  the  charges 
on  goods  on  the  Belgian  State  railways  have 
been  lowered  on  an  average  28  per  cent ;  the  public 
have  despatched  2,706,000  additional  tons  of 
goods,  they  have  economized  upwards  of  £800,000 
on  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  yet  the  public  trea- 
sury has  realized  £281,240  profit,  after  having 
paid  the  cost  of  working  and  the  interest  of  addi- 
tional capital. 

ANEW  Gauge.  —  It  is  proposed,  among  the 
schemes  for  improving  London  traffic,  to  make 
an  open  railway,  with  a  tbreo-feet  gauge,  from  Is- 
lington to  the  Moorgate  Street  station  of  the  Under- 
ground Railway. 

RAILWAYS  IN  HiNDOSTAN. — FouT  thousand  miles 
of  railway  have  been  completed  in  Uindostan, 
and  one  thousand  more  are  projected  or  commenced. 
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NEW  BOOK& 

r\BSCEIPTION  OF  RiGHAKDs'  ImPROTBD  StBAM 
■iJ  EseiNs  luDicATon;  with  Dirictioks  fob  its 
tsE.  Secoxd  Editiox  Ehlarqed  akd  Rsvised. 
By  Chablks  T.  Pobtbb.  Loodoa :  Lonnnsiu,  Ore«D, 
Reader,  and  Dyer. 

Thi«  is  really  a  treati*e  on  steam  and  the  steam 
•"f'"*' .  ''  Engineering  "  reviews  it  in  a  long  artioie 
in>m  which  we  extract  the  following:  Most  engineers 
are  familiar  with  a  elass  of  works  which,  whilst  pro- 
fessing to  be  technical  treatises  or  handboolis,  are  in 
fealily  nothing  more  than  neatly  worded  adrertiso- 
Bents  or  puffs  of  some  partienlar  machine  or  inven- 
tion. To  sach  books  as  these,  that  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notise  presents  a  remarkable 
•ODtrast. 

Mr.  Porter  ha*  divided  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  into  three  parts,  abont  half  of  the  second  part 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  being  entirely  new. 
The  Urst  division  comprises  four  sections,  devoted 
respectively  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use 
Of  the  indicator,  to  remarks  on  truth  in  the  diagram, 
to  a  description  of  the  Richards'  indicator,  and  to 
directiona  for  applying  and  Uking  care  of  the  instru- 
ment. After  explaining  generally  the  action  of  the 
indicator  and  the  object  to  be  attained  by  its  use, 
_t  ,■  ."*'■'•''  enumerates  the  various  sources  of  error 


fully  stndied,  particularly  by  those  interested  in  the 
oonstruction  of  high  speed  engines. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  treats,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  as  controlled  by 
the  crank,  through  the  medium  of  the  connecting 
rod,  and  it  is  accompauiod  by  a  most  elaborate  series 
of  tables,  showing,  for  different  lengths  of  connecting 
rods,  the  motion  of  the  piston  corresponding  to  each 
degree  of  motion  of  the  crank.  These  tables,  which 
must  hare  cost  Mr.  Porter  an  immense  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  to  calculate,  give  each  result  to 
seven  places  of  decimals,  and  they  are  arranged  in 
a  novel  manner.  Each  table  is  onmposed  of  four 
columns  of  figures  disposed  in  concentric  semicircles, 
the  position  of  each  particular  result  in  these  semi- 
circles corresponding  to  the  angle  to  which  it  relates. 

Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  no  engineer  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  steam  engines  should  bo 
without;  and  least  of  all  those  of  our  profession— 
and  they  are  now  a  nnmcrous  class — who  are  itfterested 
in  what  has  been  termed  "high-speed  engineering." 

THB  HiSTOBT  AND  PrOOBBSS  OF  THB  ElBCTBIO 
Telbsrapb,  fto.    By  Bobbbt  Sabimb,  C.  £. 
London ;  Virtne  A  Co. 

"  Our  language,"  says  "  Bngineering,»  "  is  cer- 
tainly becoming  rich  in  the  technical  literatore  of 


which  may  operate  to  produce  an  incorrect  diagram,  ^o^^e^P\7-  Fof  years  it  remained  almost  a  barren 
and  points  out  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  "*»*«•  "r.  CuUey  first  broke  the  spell,  and  the 
avoided.  euooess  of  his  work  is  shown  by  its  having  rapidly 

The  seoonl  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  I  f***''*^  »  t*"'"*  edition.    Mr.  Sabine  succeeded,  and 


tections,  the  first  being  devoted  to  directions  for  as- 
certaining from  the  diagrams  the  power  exerted  by 
toe  engine,  and  the  second  to  instructions  for  o  leu- 
lating  from  the  same  da  ta  the  amount  of  steam  con- 
sumed. Both  these  matters  are  treated  most  com- 
prehensively and  clearly;  and  to  this  part  are  ap- 
pended tables  of  the  areas  of  circles;  of  hyperbolic 
logarithms ;  and  of  the  properties  of  steam.  These 
L''\'/'  ^'"^  *"  '*•■?  complete,  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Porter  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
M.  Regnault,  these  results  having  been  converted 
into  English  measures. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  which  we  consider  to 
be  even  more  important  than  those  which  precede  it. 
Is  divided  into  five  seeiions  bearing  the  following 
headings :  1st,  Observations  on  the  several  lines  of 
the  diagram;  2d.  On  the  oonversion  of  heat  into 
work  in  the  steam  engine;  Sd,  The  rotative  force 
exerted  upon  the  crank  the  same  for  all  equal  di- 
visions of  the  diagram;  4tb,  The  diagram  not  a  true 
representation  of  the  pressure  on  the  crank:  and, 
6th,  Of  the  motion  of  the  piston  as  controlled  by  the 
erank  through  the  medium  of  the  connecting  rod. 
The  second  section  of  the  third  part,  that  devoted 
to  a  oonsideration  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work 
ln_  the  steam  engine,  is  entirely  new,  and  it  forms, 
without  exception,  the  clearest  description  of  the 
meebanioal  theory  of  heat  and  of  the  action  of  steam 
dnriog  expansion  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  Mr. 
Porter's  remarks  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  exam- 
ples carefully  worked  out,  and  the  theoretical  action 
«r  the  steam  deduced  from  these  examples  is  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  shown  by  the  indicator  to 
teke  plase  in  practice.  In  the  next  section,  Mr. 
Porter  shows  that  the  rotative  force  exerted  upon  the 
erank  being  the  same  for  all  equal  divisions  of  the 
diagram . 

The  fourth  section  of  the  third  part,  like  the  two 
which  precede  it,  is  quite  new,  and  It  treat!  on  a 
•nbjeet  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  namely, 
the  infiuenee  exerted  by  the  inertia  of  the  moving 
parts  in  modifying  the  transmission  of  power  from 
the  piston  to  the  crank  at  the  different  parts  of  the 
stroke.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  Mr.  Porter  has 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and  the  facts 
whieb  he  points  oat  are  worthy  of  being  most  eare- 


latterly  Mr.  E.  Bright  and  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  have 
enriched  the  science  with  very  valuable  additions. 
The  work  before  us  is  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  larger  work  by  Mr.  Sabine  that  was 
published  in  1867,  and  was  reviewed  by  us  in  our 
number  of  February  I5th  of  that  year.  Its  price 
and  sise  are  both  reduced.  .It  forms  part  of  Weale's 
admirable  rudimentary  series.  Much  has  been  added, 
some  parts  rewritten,  and  a  good  deal  expunged. 
Altogether  it  is  a  oonsiderable  improvement  upon  the 
original,  and  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
bands'of  every  telegraphist,  for  it  supplies  a  gap  un- 
filled by  Onlley  or  Clark." 

But  the  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  the  anther 
as  to  the  respective  credit  due  to  the  fathers  of  tele- 
graphy. What  the  reviewer  says  on  this  subject  will 
be  read  in  this  country  with,  as  the  French  say,  an 
*'  uneasy  interest."    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  diminish  one  iota  the  credit 
due  to  Morse  for  the  invention  of  the  simplest,  most 
perfect,  and  most  universal  telegraph  in  existence; 
but  we  protest  against  his  being  allowed  priority  of 
claim.  We  do  not  object  to  his  immortality.  If 
ideal  conversations  are  to  rank  as  inventions  then 
should  Galileo  becalledtheinventorof  the  telegraph. 

"  Morse  acknowledges  having  first  received  the 
conception  of  a  telegraph  in  18.32;  Wheatstone  had 
been  studying  the  subject  years  before  this.  Ouoke 
and  Wheatstone's  telegraph  was  patented  in  the 
early  part  of  1837,  and  Morse's  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year.  The  first  line  of  telegraph  was  erect- 
ed by  them  In  1838,  and  the  first  line  constructed  in 
the  United  States  was  put  in  operation  in  the  month 
of  June,  1844.  Cnoke  and  Wheatstone's  first  ■  hatch- 
ment' telegraph  was  a  beautiful  andpraotioal  instrn- 
ment;  Morse's  first  relays  weighed  1A8  pounds,  and 
required  two  men  to  oarry  them. 

"We  contend  that  the  author's  lights  to  meting 
out  immortality  have  not  been  suBeiently  luminous. 
We  say  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  first,  Morse  a  good 
second,  Steinheil  a  bad  third,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

SUGOBSTIONS  FOR  THB  SaNITART  ImPROTKIIENT 
or  Laborers'  Cottaobs  and  or  Villaobs.  By 
WiLLiAK  Mbmiibs,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Windsor 
Forest  and  Parks.    Londao ;  Longmani,  186S. 
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PRACTICAL  Application  op  the  Slide  Valve 
AHD  LiMK  Motion  to  Statiomary,  Portable, 
LocoxoTivE  AXD  Mabixe  Kmoines;  with  Net 
AMD  Simple  Methods  roB  Propobtioxino  the 
Pasts.  By  Vfu.  S.  ArcHiHCLOSS,  C.  K.,  late  V.  S. 
Comminioner  to  the  Paris  UnWersal  £zpaiitioii>  and 
author  of  Report  on  Steam  Engineering.  8ro.  In 
eloth)  58  illuatrations,  with  a  ralre  travel  scale. 
Price  ti.iO. 

Ibis  work  covers  a  field  heretofore  bat  partially 
occupied,  and  develops  the  fundamental  priooiples 
of  a  subject  over  which,  in  many  minds,  hovers  a 
elond  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Such  a  sense  of 
vagueness  is  especially  felt  when  one  attempts  to 
follow  the  intricate  mntious  of  a  link,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  effects  different  radii,  as  well  as  modes  of 
lospension,  must  have  on  the  character  of  the  valve 
motion.  It  also  sorely  perplexes  the  student  of  steam 
engineering  to  discover  some  fixed  principle  by  which 
he  can  at  all  times  instantly  determine  for  a  simple 
slide  valve  and  ports  what  dimensions  will  satisfy 
eertoin  conditions,  without  following  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  either  substituting  trial  ones  in  several  for- 
mnla,  and  solving  the  same  over  and  over  again  until, 
perchance,  the  right  valves  are  reached,  or  of  placing 
them  on  a  model  and  noting  their  effects ;  or  worse 
yet,  by  the  geometrical  oonstruetion  of  a  number  of 
ellipses.  The  first  part  of  the  work  before  us  readily 
solves  all  such  difficulties  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
diagram  called  the  "  Travel  Scale,"  from  which  the 
engineer  can  directly  measure  one  after  another  of 
the  desired  dimensions  with  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  result.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  fixed 
single  eceentrio  motion,  illustratod  wiih  indicator 
diagrams  the  manner  in  which  the  action  of  its  valve 
is  affectod  by  the  angularity  of  the  conneeting  rod, 
and  furnished  simple  means  for  correcting  the  same, 
the  author  treats  of  the  adjustable  eccentric,  which 
he  makes  introdnotory  to  the  general  subject  of  link 
motion.  His  method  of  investigating  the  lattor  is 
purely  a  process  of  geometrical  construction.  He 
entirely  rejects  the  idea  that  algebraic  or  trigono- 
metric formuiss  are  capable  of  here  rendering  any 
Sractioal  assistance.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  clearly 
eflned  and  many  means  explained  for  varying  the 
results.  As  the  true  radius  of  the  link  and  position 
of  the  centor  of  suspension  are  thereby  determined 
with  the  greatost  ease,  the  draughtsman  can  with  its 
aid  quickly  scheme  a  satisfactory  link  motion  with- 
out resorting  to  an  expensive  link  model.  The  shift- 
ing, stationary,  Allan  and  WalschaSrt  link  motions  are 
consecutively  examined,  and  their  points  of  simi- 
larity compared.  The  subjects  of  indepeDdent  cut- 
off* clearance,  friction,  eto.,  have  likewise  received 
due  consideration.  To  the  draughtsman,  master 
mechanic  and  student  of  stoam  engineering  this  little 
work  will  prove  a  most  invaluable  assistant,  not  only 
preventing  the  ooeurrence  in  dHsigns  of  mortifying 
mistakes,  but  greatly  eoonomiiing  toe  time  of  ezeou- 
tion. 

Expositiox  Mabitihi   Ixtebnationali  DC 
Havbb.    1888.    Bappouts  nn  JvHX  Imtbb- 
■ATioiiAL.     London:    Jobxsox  A  Soirs. 

The  rapidity  and  completoness  with  which  the  jury 
reports  of  the  Havre  Maritime  Exhibition  have  been 
nnnlished  nresents  a  atrikins  contrast  to  what  we 


tention  of  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  was  that  it 
should  follow  immediately  the  "Universal'*  at 
Paris,  and  be  supplementary  to  it.  The  docks  at 
Havre  enabled  the  jurors  to  establish  a  species  of 
competitive  examination  of  vessels  afloat,  and  to  test 
the  improvements  that  had  been  made  of  late  years 
by  inspecting,  not  merely  models  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  ships  themselves.  With  few  exceptions,  all 
foreign  nations,  England  especially,  co-operated  by 
sending  liberal  contributions.  A  very  novel  feature 
in  the  Havre  Exhibition  was  the  election  of  the  Jurors 
for  each  class  by  the  suffrage  of  the  exhibitors,  au 
arrangement  which  proved  highly  sueoessfol.  The 
compilation  of  this  work,  containing  nearly  000 
closely  printed  pages,  must  have  been  a  task  of  con- 
siderable difflculiy  and  responsibility.  The  mode  ta 
which  it  has  been  accomplished  is  highly  credilablo 
to  the  publisher,  to  whom  the  nndertaking  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Commission  of  the  Exhibition.— JSagi- 
fxsring. 

THE  RoTAL  Enoinbbb.  Br  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Frascis  B.  Head,  Bart.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray, 186tl.  / 

Sir  Francis  Head  certainly  deserves  well  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  He  has  visited  Chatham,  and  baa 
inspected  the  Mounted  Engineer  Train  at  Aldershot, 
and  has  committed  the  results  of  his  investigation  to 
print.  It  is  well  that  somebody  has  done  so,  for 
otherwise  the  solid  work  which  is  done  by  the  most 
ocientifio  branch  of  the  army  might  have  passed  un- 
noticed- We  now  know  the  composition  and  working 
of  the  photographic  and  electrical  school  at  Chatham, 
as  well  as  the  whole  means  which  arc  adapted  at  the 
Royal  Engineer  establishment  to  train  the  sappers 
and  miners  of  the  British  army  in  photography,  sur- 
veying, field  works,  and  the  construction  of  entrench- 
ments. Sir  Francis  Head  describes  the  Royal  Engi- 
neer ob  ovo.  He  relates  how  he  is  first  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  educated 
there,  and  in  a  chrysalis  state  transmitted  to  Chat- 
ham, where  he  completes  his  praotioal  and  tecbnieal 
iostrnctioD.  He  even  describes  the  various  schools  at 
the  Engineer  establishment,  at  which  the  non-oom- 
missioned  officers  and  men  are  prepared  for  their 
several  duties.  Each  different  species  of  the|n  re- 
quires a  separate  training  and  separate  instruction. 
The  drangbUmen,  the  surveyors,  the  photographers, 
the  electricians,  are  all  subjected  to  diverse  treat- 
ments, which  are  clearly  recounted  in  the  book  beforo 
us.  Those  who  wish  to  find  all  that  pertains  to  the 
preparation  of  both  offioers  and  men  of  the  Engineers 
fur  their  duties  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  desk,  as 
well  as  any  who  are  interested  in  the  requiremenU 
for  obtaining  a  commission  in  that  corps,  will  derive 
much  value  from  Sir  Francis  Head's  work. — Th» 
Enginttr, 

A  large,  earefnlly  prepared  work  on  military  en- 
gineering ;  octavo ;  400  pages. 

THE  Elbkevts  op  Heat  and  op  Non-metallio 
CBEmaTRT.  By  Fbed'k  Udthrib,  A.B.(Lond.), 
Ph.  !».,  F.  R.  S.  B.     London:  Van  Voorst.     1868. 

Mr.  Quthrie  evidently  thinks  that  even  elementary 
treatises  like  those  of  Balfour  Stewart  are  of  too  diffi- 
cult a  character,  and  that  works  like  that  of  Lardner 
are  too  soneral  for  the  requirements  of  the  London 
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MISCELUNEOU& 

MAcniNB  BuiLDiNa  IN  EuROPK. — There  are 
many  and  large — gome  of  them  very  large — 
engineering  establiahuenU  upon  the  ContioeDt,  and 
they  appear  to  be  bu<y,  busier  than  worlta  of  the 
fame  elau  in  England.  Beaides  the  large  engine 
works  of  the  Frebeh  goTemment  at  Indret)  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire;  and  the  large  railway  workshop* 
of  the  six  neat  Frenob  railway  oompanies,  there  ar«> 
In  Parif,  the  works  of  Cail  and  those  of  douin,  em- 
ploying at  times,  the  first  2,000  and  the  seeond  1,000, 
or  more,  men.  There  is  the  great  establishment  of 
Schneider  <(  Co.,  at  Creusot;  the  fine  looomotiTo 
works  (we  hare  none  better  nor  larger)  at  Fires,  near 
I<ille;  the  large  works  of  Andr6  Koeohlin  i  Co.,  at 
Kulhouse;  the  (SralTenstadten  works  on  the  Rhine; 
•nd,  as  for  marine  engine-makers,  besides  those  at 
Indret,  and  Schneider  A  Co's,  the  largo  works  nf 
Matalin*  A  Nillus  at  Havre,  and  those  of  the  Medit- 
irranean  Company  at  Marseilles.  The  Crensot  works 
•lone  employ  between  9,000  and  10,000  workpeople 
in  all  departments,  and  few  of  the  others  named  em- 
ploy lea*  than  1,000,  and  some  of  them  very  many 
more. 

In  Belgiom  there  are  the  great  Soci£t6  John  Cock- 
•rill,  employing  many  thousands  of  hands,  the  Couillet 
Company,  tLe  Sociiti  St.  Leonard,  and  others.  In 
Holland'  there  are  the  large  iron  sbip-building  and 
engineering  works  of  Paul  Von  Vlissingen  A  Uudok 
Von  Heel,  at  Amsterdam.  In  Switierlaud  are  large 
works  at  Znrieh,  Ti<:  those  of  Esober,  Wyss  A  Co., 
cf  which  Matthew  Murray  Jackson,  an  English  engi- 
neer, is  manager;  and  in  Bavaria  ai«  the  lurgo  bridge 
building  works  of  Klett  A  Co.,  of  Nnremburg,  and 
the  smaller  engine  works  of  Maffei,  at  Uirschau,  near 
Hnnich.  There  are  extensive  engine  works  also  at 
Carlsruhe,  in  Wurtembnrg,  and  there  are  machine 
making  establishments  of  various  degrees  of  magni- 
tude seattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Continent. 

Borsig,  of  Berlin,  some  time  since  turned  out  his 
3,400th  looomotire;  he  sent  his  1,000th  to  the  Paris 
exhibition.  Experts  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
ebaraeter  of  Borsie's  workmanship,  ranking  it  much 
•bovo  that  of  the  French  and  Belgian  engineers.  He 
employs  steel  very  largely,  much  of  it  of  his  own 
manfaotnre,  and  he  gives  a  high  degree  of  finish,  not 
only  to  the  working  parts,  but  to  some  others  whioh 
with  us  are  painted.  His  contracts  are  largely  upou 
Rnuianaoconnt.  Borsig's  large  iron  worksat  Mosbit, 
four  miles  out  of  Berlin,  have  been  converted  into  a 
great  boiler  factory,  and  his  iron  makers  are  being 
transferred,  to  tba  extent  of  one  thousand  families  of 
workpeople,  to  a  new  establishment  in  Silesia. 

Hartmann,  of  Cbemniti,  in  Saxony,  now  emplovs 
1,800  men  and  boys,  and  is  eonstructing  machinery 
of  almost  every  class.  He  has  lately  built  an  erect- 
ing shop,  to  receive  thirty-five  locomotives  in  a  tingle 
row,  and,  allowing  no  more  than  sixteen  feet  from 
eeDt«r  to«enterof  pits,  this  building  must  be  upwards 
of  550  feet  long.  BU  make  of  engineers'  tools,  oottou 
and  woolen  machinery,  turbines,  &c.,  is  very  large. 

PATENTS. — About  4,000  "provisional  proteo- 
tions  "  are  granted  yearly  at  the  British  Qreat 
Seal  Patent  Office,  the  protections  granted  being 
witbioi  perhaps,  a  doien  or  so  of  all  the  applications 
made.  Of  these  protections  only  about  two-thirds 
pay  the  additional  £20,  whioh  gives  them  the  force 
o'  a  patent.    At  the  end  of  three  years  from  the 


1'^HK  Introduction  OF  Stean  Firb  Enginbs. — 
■  Steam  power  for  extinguishing  fires  was  in  nse  la 
manufacturing  establishments  many  years  before  it 
was  employed  on  portable  machines.  Every  factory 
of  any  pretensions  had  its  steam-driven  pump  with 
hose  and  other  attachments  ealoulated  to  reach  every 
portion  of  the  establishment.  About  the  year  1829 
or  1830,  Capt.  Eriosson,  then  of  the  Arm  of  Braitb- 
waithei  Ericsson,  London,  England,  built  and  exhib- 
ited a  portable  steam  lire  engine.  In  1842  or  184S 
be  produced'a  simitar  engine  in  New  York  city,  and 
it  was  tested  but  never  brought  into  regular  service. 
The  writer  remembers  a  great  objection  urged  against 
its  use,  that  it  burst  any  hoee  that  could  be  made, 
whioh  showed  that  the  fault  of  want  of  success  did 
not  lie  with  the  machine. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  credit  of  overcoming 
prejudice  and  successfully  introducing  the  steamer  in 
cities  and  large  towns  belongs  to  Miles  (jFreenwood, 
when  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ureenwood, 
being  a  man  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a 
thorough  mechanic,  and  having,  moreover,  the  eon— 
fidence  of  his  fellow  oitiiens,  succeeded  where  only 
failure  awaited  others;  and,  in  consequence,  Cincin* 
nati  was  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  steamer  as  a  per- 
manent  portion  of  its  fire  department  force. 

The  reasons  why  this  most  efficient  agent — steam- 
was  not  rooner  utilised  for  the  protection  of  property 
from  fires,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  prejudice, 
prejudice  born  of  ignorance.  Fire  and  steam  career- 
ing through  the  streets  instead  of  inducing  confidence 
and  a  feeling  of  security,  inspired  terror  or  created 
apprehension.  Our  municipal  authorities,  too,  are 
not  generally  engineers  or  mechanics — and — the 
steamer  does  not  vote. 

The  metropolitan  fire  department  of  New  York  city 
numbers  S4  steamers  of  about  50  H.  P.  each,  equal  to 
185  men,  or,  in  the  aggregate,  6,200  men,  while  the 
actual  number  of  men  employed,  even  adding  the  IS 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  is  only  about  650:  thus 
relieving  5,740  men  from  the  laiwrs,  dangers,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  fireman,  and  allowing  them  to  became 
producers  rather  than  merely  protectors  of  property. 
The  time  is  past  to  question  either  the  superior  em- 
oiency  or  the  economic  advantages  of  the  steamer 
over  the  hand  eni;ine.  As  well  might  we  return  to 
the  old  hand  press  and  the  spinning  wheel,  print  our 
newspaper  editions  of  1(10,000  daily  and  clothe  the 
teeming  millions  by  hand  labor,  as  to  discard  the 
powerful  agency  of  steam  in  the  protection  of  our 
property  f^om  fires. — Scientific  American. 

Bw  Galvanic  Battery. — A  new  battery  is 

announced  as  arranged  by  M.  P.  Quyot,  which 
may  be  useful  for  telegraphic  purposes  and  electrical 
alarms.  It  consists  of  a  porous  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  finely-powdered  iron  ore,  in  which  is  plunged  a 
cylinder  of  gas  retort  charooal  and  an  ordinary  ves- 
sel filled  with  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt> 
in  which  is  placed  a  slip  of  lino.  The  only  eare  re- 
quired to  keep  such  a  battery  in  order  is  to  keep  the 
latter  vessel  always  full  uf  concentrated  solution.— 
Further,  the  solution  may  be  replaced  by  sand  im- 
pregnated with  it  or  by  salt  in  crystals,  the  hnmid- 
tty  of  the  atmosphere  being  always  aufficicjt  to  serve 
as  a  solvent.  If  the  latter  form  be  found  to  answer* 
the  battery  would  be  extremely  eonvenient  on  ship- 
board, 111  trains,  or  wherever  there  li  notion. 

A  Much  Nbbdbd  Book. — Our  publisherg  haw 
many  inquiricsfora  work  on  the  American  Steam- 
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THE  AuBBiGAN'  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation.— We  take  pleaaore,  says  the  "  Western 
Railroad  tiaiette,"  in  laying  before  our  readers  a 
few  faets  connected  with  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, now  approaching  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
This  association  is  composed  of  the  master  mechanics 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  whose  object  is 
that  of  improving  the  motive  power  of  the  several 
roads  which  they  represent}  and  also  determining  the 
best  and  most  practical  as  well  as  the  most  economi- 
cal system  of  consti^iolion  and  management  thereof. 
For  this  purpose  committees  are  appointed  among 
themselves  to  report  npon  the  different  subjeeto  con- 
nected with  their  department  of  railway  management. 
These  reports  and  the  attendant  discussions  are  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  at  large.  We 
are  confident  that  no  mechanical  association  has  been 
found  oomprising  a  greater  degree  of  practical  intel- 
ligence I  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  re- 
port will  embody  the  combined  experience  of  over 
two  hundred  of  the  ablest  mechanics  and  engineers  of 
oar  country,  it  will  attnoebe  understood  how  valuable 
a  text  book  these  reports  will  make.  Mr.  L.  P. 
Dodge  is  the  secretary  of  this  committee,  and  is  now 
making  the  tour  i,f  the  United  States,  visiting  each 
master  mechanic,  ajid,  in  per  on,  prncaring  data  and 
information  for  the  required  reports.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  committee  for  the  coming  year  Is  tiMt 
upon  "  boilers,"  composed  of  Messrs.  Hayes,  Illinois 
Central  Railway;  Jauriet,  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railway ;  and  Anderson  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway ;  as  it  is  to  take  up  the  ijues- 
tinn  of  itetl  plaits  as  a  substitute  for  iron  or  copper, 
and  we  are  informed  that  thus  far  the  experience  of 
many  of  the  largest  roads  is  largely  and  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  its  use,  especially  in  coal -burning  locomo- 
tives. Their  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg 
in  September,  dne  noMoe  of  which  will  be  given. 

BLEAcniNO  OP  WooD-PtTLP  POB  Papbb M. 
Orioti.  a  French  chemist,  says,  in  the  "  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  de  Chimie,"  that  the  chloride  of  lime. 
If  the  dose  is  the  least  in  excess,  has  a  t«ndency  to  give 
•  yellow  tinge  to  the  pulp;  that  all  energetic  acids, 
without  exeeptioD,  tend  to  give  a  reddish  color  to  the 
paper  when  exposed  for  a  I'.ng  time  to  the  effects  uf 
the  sun  or  of  moisture,  and  thit  the  least  traoe  of 
iron  is  sufficient  in  a  very  short  time  to  blacken  the 
pulp.  Ho  says  he  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  these 
Inoonveniences  by  the  use  of  the  fo;lowing  mixture: 
For  a  hundredweight  of  wood-pulp,  he  employs  400 

grammes  (fonr-flfths  of  a  pound)  of  oxalio  aoid,  which 
as  the  doable  advantage  of  bleaching  the  ooli'Hng 
matter  already  oxidised,  and  of  neutraliiing  the 
alkaline  principles  which  favor  sach  oxidation;  be 
adds  to  the  oxalio  acid  one  pound,  or  a  little  more, 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  entirely  deprived  of  iron. — 
The  principal  agent  in  this  mode  of  bleaching  is  the 
oxalio  aoid,  the  power  of  which  over  vegetable  color- 
ing matters  Is  well-known;  the  alum  has  no  bleach- 
ing power  of  its  own,  but  it  forms  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  wood  an  almost  oolorless  lake,  which 
has  the  effeot  of  Increasing  the  brillianoy  of  the  pulp. 

TBB  Effbot  of  Cold  on  Tik. — It  is  stated  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Oomptes  Rendus,"  that 
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Ew  HoRSB  SnoB  Machine. — Some  interest 

has  been  excited  in  BirmiDghnmby  anewmicbine 
for  the  manufacture  of  horse  shoes,  invented  by  M. 
Bastien,  Paris.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is  the 
hydraulic  press.  The  process  is  as  follows:  Immedi- 
ately the  bar  comes  red  hut  from  the  furnace  the  iron 
is  tranifforred  to  the  rolling  mill.  Here  a  movable 
piece  on  which  the  bar  is  placed  receives  an  alterna- 
tive motion  from  two  pistons  of  the  hydraulic  press. 
This  movable  piece  presses  the  bar  between  two  left- 
hand  sliding  surfaces,  which  impart  to  it  a  bend.  It 
is  next  very  strongly  pressed  on  a  die,  thus  receiving 
the  definite  form,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nail  holes 
are  pierced,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  the  movabis 
piece  recedes  and  allows  the  finished  shoe  to  fall  oat 
into  a  shallow  tank  of  water  placed  underneath.  The 
action  of  the  machine  suffices  to  make  a  shoe  at  each 
motion,  forward  and  back,  thus  preventing  any  waste 
of  power.  The  dies  and  stamps  are  easy  of  adjust- 
ment, and  may  be  immediately  exchanged  for  th« 
production  of  larger  and  smaller  shoes  at  discretion. 
Two  pressures  are  necessary,  namely,  one  of  from 
four  to  five  atmospheres  to  produce  the  form  of 
the  shoe,  and  another  of  from  100  to  liO  atmospheret 
to  pierce  the  nail  holes.  A  movement  of  from  six  to 
eight  strokes  per  minute  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
this  machine,  producing  as  many  shoes  as  strokes. 
The  sueeess  which  has  attended  the  invention  on  tha 
Continent  is  likely  to  be  supplemented  in  this  district 
by  ironmasters  at  present  engaged  in  the  production 
of  horse  shoe  bars. — The  Enginter. 

VALUB  OP  European  Patents. — ^The  Ameri- 
can origin  of  an  invention  is  now  a  recommenda- 
tion in  Europe,  where  many  of  these  inventions  are 
in  successful  operation,  and  large  fortunes  have  been 
realised  by  their  introduction.  Improvements  relating 
to  some  manufactures  are  of  great  value  in  this  king- 
dom. Mr.  Bessemer  derives  an  annual  income  of 
about  $2,000,000  from  bis  British  steel  patents,  and 
the  patentee  of  a  device  fur  dressing  mill-stones,  by 
a  revolving  diamond,  has  realised  over  $1,000,000  the 
first  year  of  his  patent.  The  use  of  a  diamond  for 
this  purpose  is  an  American  invention,  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  exclusive  right  in  England,  for 
ten  years,  is  $5,000,000.  British  patents,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  most  valuable,  but  many  inventions  are 
equally  profitable  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  continental  wants  and  cos- 
toms. — HazUtint,  Lake  1/  Co't  Circular. 

THB  CAtiPOBNiA  BiaTBBBS. — Within  a  Space 
of  fifty  acres,  in  the  Original  Orove,  there  were 
(in  18115),  103  trees  of  great  siie,  twenty  of  which 
exceeded  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  at  their  base. 
The  •'  big  tree  stump"  bad  room  enough  for  thirty- 
two  persons  to  dance  four  sets  of  cotillions  at  the 
same  time ;  besides  many  musicians  and  spectators. 
Across  the  solid  wood  of  this  stamp,  at  H  feet  from 
the  ground  (tcitAout  the  bark,  which  equalled  16  to 
IS  inches  in  thickness),  it  measured  29  feet.  Thi« 
glorious  tree  was  sound  to  its  center,  and  was  30] 
feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  oircumferenoo  at  the 
ground.  The  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  largft 
tree  of  the  entire  group,  measured  in  oitoumferenae« 
at  the  gronnd,  110  feet. 

r!.BBMAN  LocoMOTiVB  Pbiobs. — Herr  BorsiK,  of 
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PERMANENT  WAY. 

BSPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  ENGINEER  OF  NEW 
TOKK.        PREPARED     BY    8.    H.     SWEET, 
DEPUTY. 
From  the  sdranoe  (heets  of  th«  Report  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New  York,  on  Rail- 
road*. 

The  foUowinff  timely,  able  and  practical 
considerations  -^rm  a  part  of  the  State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor's  Report  for  1868  upon 
Kailroads.  Official  reports  upon  such  sub- 
jects are  often  valuable  in  their  details,  but 
it  is  not  often  that  a  government  engineer 
reads  a  sound,  practical  lesson  to  our  railway 
managers  and  railmakers.  Mr.  Sweet  obvi- 
ously understands  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  and  the  ends  that  should  be 
sought  in  both  these  departments,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  them  in 
plain  language.  We  copy,  on  this  occasion, 
his  remarks  on  Road-bed,  Sleepers,  Joints 
and  Iron  Rails.  In  a  future  number  we  shall 
quote  the  report  on  the  subject  of  Steel  and 
Steel-headed  Rails. 

Inc  beasino  Demand  forPeruanenc  e 
OF  Wat. — The  statistics  of  European,  as 
well  as  of  American  railways,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  any  notable  economy  of  working 
and  maintenance  must  be  accomplished  chief- 
ly through  the  improvement  of  railway  tracks. 
The  renewal  of  rails  b  the  largest  item  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  railway,  and  the 
modem  system  of  running  heavy  trains  by 
much  heavier  and  longer  engines,  is  throwing 
more  work  upon  the  rails  every  year.  The 
increased  articulation  of  locomotives,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  lateral  strains  upon  the  road  and 
the  individual  weights  upon  the  wheels, 
thoogh  promising  well,  is  yet  experimental. 
Vol.  J.— No.  5.-27. 


When  fully  worked  out,  it  will  also  lead  to 
a  still  greater  loading  of  trains,  for  in  the 
other  departments  of  working  a  railway, 
economy  lies  in  the  greatest  possible  concern 
tration  of  power,  attendance  and  labor.  .So 
that,  however  running  gear  and  steam  machin- 
ery may  be  improved,  the  permanent  way  of 
trunk  lines,  at  least,  always  will  be,  and 
probably  should  be,  worked  to  its  full  capa- 
city. In  fact,  the  strength  and  durability 
of  a  given  track  ia  the  feature  that  limits 
the  amount,  and  hence  the  economy  of  the 
transportation  that  can  be  done  upon  it. 

But  there  ia  another  and  more  formidable 
deatroyer  of  permanent  way  than  weight,  and 
that  is  speed.  The  running  time  of  our  jms- 
senger  traffic,  instead  of  being  shortened  as 
the  distances  to  be  reached  were  increased, 
has  been  lengthened,  as  compared  with  the 
speed  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  What- 
ever risks  and  expenses  rival  lines  may  have 
adopted  in  other  particulars,  they  have  har- 
moniously abstained  from  running  fast  trains. 
This  is  a  bid  for  patronage,  which  the  most 
reckless  manager  has  not  dared  to  make. 
The  public  have  tolerated  this  state  of  things 
longer  than  could  have  been  expected.  There 
is  now  a  general  and  growing  demand  for 
fast  trains.  The  time  of  one  individual  is 
worth  more  than  it  was  when  railways  were 
introduced,  and  thousands  of  individuals 
travel  now  where  dozens  traveled  then.  In 
view  of  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  riulway, 
the  development  of  the  vast  and  growing 
States  of  the  far  west,  and  the  steady  tide 
of  business  and  pleasure  travel  from  these 
distant  regions  to  our  seaboard,  the  economy 
of  fast  trains  ia  to  be  counted  by  days  in- 
stead of  minutes.     To  meet  this  require- 
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ment,  the  first  and  heavieat  demand  must  be 
made  upon  the  permanent  way.  The  steam 
engine  and  the  vehicle  may  be  adapted  to 
high  speed  with  oomparative  ease  and  econo- 
my, but  every  rail,  every  joint  and  every 
sleeper,  from  the  AtUntio  to  the  Pacific,  and 
between  all  the  centers  of  population,  must 
be  maintained  in  a  condition  not  only  to  bear 
fast  trains  safely  and  smoothly,  but  to  endure 
the  quadrupled  strains  and  percussions  due 
to  a  doubled  speed. 

JSvery  increment  of  "  work  done  "  upon  a 
railway,  every  increase  in  the  weight,  number 
or  speieid  of  the  wheels,  every  economy  of 
concentrating  labor  and  power,  brings  an  in- 
creased demand  for  endurance  directly  upon 
the  permanent  way.  And,  indirectly,  the 
quality  of  the  permanent  way  determines  the 
economy  of  power  of  traction  and  of  main* 
tenance  of  engines  and  rolling  stock. 

In  the  construction,  of  new  lines,  a  vast 
economy  in  earthworks  and  viaducts  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  heavier  grades  and 
curves,  but  at  the  expense  of  increased  wear 
and  tear  of  permanent  way. 

The  desirableness,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
increasing  the  durability  of  our  railway 
tracks,  even  to  meet  present  demands,  is  the 
truth  of  all  others  that  our  railway  managers 
do  not  require  to  be  told.  The  object  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  is  to  remind  them 
that  this  necessity,  instead  of  decreasing, 
must  constantly  and  rapidly  increase,  as 
traffic  grows  and  railways  reach  oat  into 
the  jrildemess. 

Drain AaE,  Ballast,  Etc. — The  im- 
provement of  the  road-bed,  by  means  of 
better  drainage  and  ballasting,  although  of 
very  great  importance,  presents  no  engi- 
neering difficulties.  The  practice  and  the 
economy  are  well  settled,  and  it  is  simply  a 
qaestion  of  spending  a  shilling  to  save  a 
pound. 

Sleepess. — The  preservation  of  sleepers 
by  chemical  processes,  is  always  the  subject 
of  experiment  on  one  or  another  of  our  rail- 
ways. The  practice,  however,  is  not  general 
in  this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper  usually  destroys  it  in 
advance  of  decay.  In  England,  the  bearings 
of  the  chairs  used  (with  the  double-headed 
rail)  on  every  sleeper,  are  so  extended,  that 
the  mechanical  injury  of  the  wood  is  quite 
small;  prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal  tar — is  therefore  generally 
practised.  The  insufficient  bearing  offered 
by  sleepers  to  the  rails,  is  thus,  directly  and 
indirect^,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruc- 


tion. It  is  stated  that  placing  the  sleepers 
closer  than,  say  two  feet  apart  centers, 
would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping  of 
the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudi- 
nal sleeper,  that  the  rail,  lying  parallel  with 
the  fiber  of  the  wood,  mashes  into  it  more 
easily  than  into  the  cross  sleeper.  These 
objections  to  sufficient  bearing,  are  not  in- 
herent in  either  system,  but  arise  from  im- 
proper construction.  Thoroughly  good  bal- 
last would  not  require  continual  tamping. 
It  is  even  proposed  by  some  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced engineers,  to  cover  the  ballast  with 
a  coating  of  coal  tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely 
exclude  water,  and  thus  to  prevent  not  only 
decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heaving,  set- 
tling— all  destroying  elements  but  vibration 
and  wear.  In  this  case,  the  timber  bearings 
under  the  rails  should  be  almost  continuous, 
to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and  oa 
the  rail.  The  mashing  of  rails  into  timbers, 
either  longitudinals  or  cross  sleepers,  is 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  stiffness  in  the 
rails  themselves.  The  low  H  '^'^^  <"'^  ^^^ 
Great  Western  of  England,  are  the  most 
notable  examples  of  this  kind  of  failure.  If 
the  iron  wasted  in  the  thick  stem  and  pear 
head  of  our  worst  shaped  rails,  were  put  into 
the  height  of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deflec- 
tion would  be  doubled,  this  resistance  being 
as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  en- 
gineers, that  the  longitudinal  system  will 
become  standard.  It  offers  twice  to  three 
times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the 
cross  sleeper  system.  The  whole  strength 
of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  rail,  considered  as  a  beam  to  carry  the 
load.  The  strength  of  the  cross  sleeper  in 
this  direction  is  wholly  wasted.  The  longi- 
tudinal is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement of  a  broken  rail.  This  system 
has  never  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a 
high,  stiff  rail.  It  requires  better  ballast 
and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like 
the  isolated  ends  of  cross  sleepers,  that  can 
be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  with- 
out reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstruc- 
tion,  are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
bad  ballasting  and  imperfect  drainage.  Bnt 
they  are  unsuited  to  any  system  of  homoge- 
neous, continuous  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  coun- 
tries where  timber  is  very  costly  and  un- 
suitable, and  are  the  subjects  of  various  ex- 
periments in  England.  The  great  defect  of 
all  imperishable    sleepers,   whether    stone 
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or  iron,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An 
anvil  under  a  rail,  and  especially  under  a 
joint,  is  almost  worse  than  an  insufficient 
support.  The  failure  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
Lowell,  Camden  &  Amboy  and  various  Eng- 
lish  lines,  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  rails 
baanot  be  laid  on  a  stable  and  durable  founda- 
tion. This  is  a  most  serious  mistake.  An  inch 
thickness  of  wood  between  a  driving-wheel 
rim  and  a  tyre,  doubles  the  endurance  of  a 
wheel ;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rubber  con- 
fined in  a  suitable  chair  allows  the  lading  of 
rails  upon  stone  blocks,  without  extraordi- 
nary wear.  A  great  range  of  elasticity,  or 
a  general  giving-way  of  the  road-bed  are  not 
required — only  an  imperceptible  yielding  to 
the  minute,  but  incessant  vibrations  known 
as  jarring,  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  whole  fabric.  A  pocket  out  in  a  stone 
block  or  cast  in  an  iron  sleeper  and  filled 
with  a  cushion  of  wood  or  rubber  would 
afibrd  all  the  elasticity  required. 

Rail  Joints. — The  selection  of  joint 
fastenings  for  the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  weight  of  rail  required 
and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  twenty 
years  of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety 
of  fastening,  the  simple  fish-joint — an  iron 
splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — has  become 
standard  in  Europe  and  is  gaining  ground 
here.  It  is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fasten- 
ing that  can  be  applied,  when  rails  are  high 
and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it.  The  old 
difficulty  of  nuts  jarring  loose,  has  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  elastic  washers.  Fish- 
ing a  pear-headod  rail  three  or  three  and  a 
half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
For  light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save 
-weakening  them  by  punching)  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new  Reeves' 
fastening — a  tight  clamp  upon  the  contigu- 
ous flanges  of  two  rails,  is  coming  largely 
into  use.  The  mere  chair  or  seating  for  the 
ends  of  rails  is  no  longer  considered  safe 
nor  economical  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic. 
Although  there  is  room  for  farther  experi- 
ment, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  demand  for 
a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met. 

Ibon  Bails. — Souie  of  the  early  rails  put 
down  in  this  country  on  roads  of  considera- 


of  old  rails,  was  welded  under  the  hammer 
and  then  reheated  and  reworked  until  it  was 
made  fine  grained  and  compact  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  often  asked  why  we  do  not  get  such 
rails  now.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  never 
called  for.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  ac- 
cessible records,  that  such  a  pattern,  or  such 
a  specification,  or  such  a  price,  or  such  a  ser- 
vice have  been  contemplated  in  any  modern 
specification.  The  old  patterns  were  very  thin 
and  elastic  in  the  head.  The  pear-head  was 
an  abortive  invention  to  work  off  bad  iron. 
The  old  rails  being  low  and  sound,  could  bend 
without  injury,  but  as  this  extreme  deflec- 
tion would  keep  modern  heavy  vehicles  con- 
stantly traveling  up  hill,  heavier  rails  have 
been  specified ;  60  and  65  lbs.  instead  of  40 
and  45  lbs.  to  the  yard,  thus  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  manufacture  and  the  stress  on 
the  material. 

Better  iron  rails  can  be  made  now  than 
were  ever  made  before :  first,  because  our 
knowledge  of  impurities,  fluxes,  processes, 
characteristics  and  requirements  has  been 
enlarged.  More  suitable  and  more  uniform 
iron  can  be  produced.  Second,  because 
forge  and  rolling-mill  machinery  is  heavier 
and  better  than  of  old.  Greater  refinement 
and  condensation  and  closer  welds  can  be 
made  by  modem  hammers  and  rolls. 

But  rails  made  from  suitable  iron,  such 
as  would  be  used  for  axles  and  forgings — 
rails  rolled  from  hammer-welded  and  reheat- 
ed piles — would  cost  nearly  as  much  as*  steel 
rails.  In  &ct,  rails  of  ordinary  iron  with 
heads  of  puddled  steel  (which  is  a  high 
wrought  iron  made  from  the  best  material) 
are  sold  at  $115  per  ton. 

American  railway  managers,  instead  of 
ofiering  anything  like  cost  for  good  iron  rails, 
have  made  themselves  notorious  by  establish- 
ing as  standard ,  a  brand  of  rails  known  all  over 
the  world  as  "American  rails,"  which  are 
confessedly  bought  and  sold  as  the  poorest, 
weakest,  most  impure,  least  worked,  least 
durable  and  cheapest  rails  that  can  be  pro- 
duced.* Although  American  made  rails 
are  usually  better,  and  although  the  more 
enlightened  managers  willingly  pay  higher 
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ed,  no  care  taken,  except  to  find  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  he  may  use  all  old  rails,  cut  up 
and  laid  in  the  rail  pile,  without  breaking 
down,  reheating  or  admixture,  if  he  can  only 
make  them  stick  together  till  they  are  de- 
livered. This  is  what  the  rail  maker  is 
hired  to  do,  and  he  does  it  openly,  but  under 
protest. 

A  leading  railway  president  and  reform- 
er,  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington &  Baltimore  railway,  says  :*  "  There 
is  great  fear  on  my  part  that  railway  com- 
panies will  themselves  tempt  steel  makers 
to  send  a  poor  article,  by  buying  the 
cheapest — ^first  cost  only  considered — as 
they  did  with  the  iron  masters.  It  rests 
with  railroad  men  to  keep  steel  rails  good  by 
baying  no  poor  ones." 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap 
rails,  our  iron  masters  have  introduced  a 
poison  into  our  railroad  iron,  from  the  effects 
of  which  we  shall  very  slowly  recover.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  making  the  heads  of 
rails  hard  and  durable,  they  have  made  theiv 
of  a  cold-short  iron,  impregnated  with  phos- 
phorus. Now  as  it  is  notorious  that  rails  go 
to  pieces  chiefly  by  lamination — by  weakness 
of  materials  and  welds,  the  hardness  of  the 
head  is  not  much  utilized.  But  the  disease 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  next  generation  of 
rails.  The  old  rails  are  cut  up,  piled  with 
raw  iron  and  rolled  into  a  new  rail.  The 
phosphorus  is  now  distributed  throughout 
the  mass,  contributing  both  to  bad  welds 
and  to  cold-shortness  where  strength  is  most 
required.  One  slab  of  good  fibrous  iron  is 
indeed  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  to 
form  the  flange ;  but,  to  balance  it,  a  layer 
of  phosphorus  is  put  on  the  head. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  old  rails  are  used 
promiscuously  in  the  proportion  of  ^  to  J 
with  new  iron,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
new  rails  against  breaking  and  rapid  lami- 
nation. When  old  rails  are  selected  by  the 
fracture,  and  rolled  into  bars  before  being 
piled ;  when  the  new  iron  is  selected  for  its 
quality  and  not  for  its  cheapness,  and  when 


has  been  suggested  whereby  inaccuracies  4^ 
this  kind  are  not  likely  to  occur.  A  speci> 
fication  of  iron  and  manufacture  is  to  be 
agreed  upon  and  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  inspection  of  the  railway  company's  en- 
gineer. The  actual  cost  as  shown  by  the 
rolling  mill  books,  together  with  a  certaid 
price  (not  a  certain  percentage — for  obvious 
reasons)  per  ton  for  wear  and  tear  and  profit, 
to  be  the  price  of  the  rails.  In  this  way  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  consumer  to  demand 
features  for  which  he. is  unwilling  to  pay, 
nor  for  the  maker  to  profit  by  working  in 
poor  materials. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difierence  in  the 
wear  of  iron  rails  on  our  different  lines,  and 
this  difference  is  almost  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  cost.  When  traffic  is  so  light  that 
good  iron  rails  will  last  from  seven  to  ten 
years,  and  when  the  money  to  buy  a  better 
material  cannot  be  raised,  as  in  case  of  many 
new  lines,  the  question  of  better  iron  rails 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  for  lines 
of  heavy  traffic,  like  the  New  York  Central, 
Erie  and  Hudson  River,  no  iron  rail,  how- 
ever made,  can  meet  the  demand.  At  some- 
thing less  than  the  cost  of  steel,  an  iron  rail 
can  be  produced  that  will  wear  out  instead 
of  going  to  pieces  in  the  welds  ;  but  it  will 
be  so  much  softer  and  less  homogeneous  than 
steel,  that  the  latter  will  be  as  great  an  im- 
provement upon  good  iron,  as  good  iron  is 
upon  the  bad  iron  now  in  use.  The  wear  of 
steel  tyres  is  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  best  iron  tyres.  It  would 
obviously  be  impossible  to  make  an  iron  rail 
superior  to  a  Lowmoor  iron  tyre. 
(To  b«  oontinued.) 


THE  LATE  ORDNANCE  COMMITTEE. 

For  <'Van  Noftrand's  Hagaiine." 

The  late  Joint  Committee  on  Ordnance 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  a  body  of 
men  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  Congress, 
representing  the  people  and  States  of  the 
country  sitting  in  inquest  over  the  acts  of 
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requirement  upon  the  suceesaful  administra- 
tion of  which  largely  depends  our  military 
prestige,  and,  by  consequence,  the  standing 
and  respect  we  are  entitled  to  among  other 
civilised  nations.  It  is  to  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed the  verdict  of  this  inquisitorial  body 
will  carry  with  it  great  weight  among  those 
who  look  merely  at  its  surface,  and  those 
who  do  so  are  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  keep  themselves  informed 
respecting  the  actions  of  Congress.  The  un- 
dercurrents are  unfortunately  hidden.  The 
motives  and  the  evidence  are  seldom  seen. 
Since  upon  these  turn  the  whole  value  and 
significance  of  such  a  document,  and  they 
being  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  power  for  harm  and  the 
wreaking  of  private  malice  are  boundless  in 
the  hands  of  snch  a  committee ;  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  criminality  of  deliberate  false- 
hood all  the  greater. 

It  was  this  same  committee  which,  last 
year,  brought  in  a  damaging  report  against 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance — Gen.  A.  B.  Dyer — 
charging  that  officer  with  having  availed 
himself  of  his  high  position  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage  ;  of  having  received  private 
emolument  for  fiirnishing  ordnance  stores  of 
inferior  quality  when  a  better  quality  was 
being  offered ;  of  suppressing  the  records  of 
the  ordnance  officer  when  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish evidence,  and  other  charges  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  By  implication  they  also 
assaulted  the  whole  system  of  American 
ordnance,  and  the  present  constitution  of 
our  ordnance  service.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  had  not 
been  permitted  to  appear  by  counsel  before 
the  committee,  or  even  to  know  the  drift 
and  character  of  the  investigation,  instantly 
applied  for  a  Court  Martial,  which  was  re- 
fused, but  a  Court  of  Inquiry  afterwards 
granted,  consisting  of  Gens.  Thomas,  Han- 
cock, and  Terry.  This  court  is  now  near 
the  close  of  its  labors,  which  have  been  as- 
siduous and  almost  unintermitted  since  last 
November.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
is  Clifford  Arrick,  Esq.,  formerly  an  exam- 
iner in  the  Patent  Office  ;  subsequently  the 
agent  of  a  New  York  firm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  patent  projectile  (the  Eureka),  of 
which  Arrick  is  nominally  or  really  the  pat- 
entee, and  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Esq.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  are  David  D.  Field,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  Col.  S.  V.  Ben6t,  and  W.  A. 
De  Caindry.  The  investigation  has  been 
most  exhaustive  upon  all  the  points  brought 
up  by  the  committee.     The  first  volume  (a 


formidable  one),  and  advanced  sheets  of  the 
second  are  before  us,  and  we  have  read  them 
with  great  interest. 

The  main  points  established  by  the  evi- 
dence— -established,  in  great  part,  by  the 
testimony  extorted  from  the  prosecutors,  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  question,  are : 

Ist.  The  committee  was  chiefly  constituted 
of  members  utterly  hostile  to  the  Army  In 
general,  and  to  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
particular. 

2d.  The  examination  was  conducted  at 
the  instigation  of  a  ring  of  disappointed 
contractors,  chief  among  whom  were  Clif- 
ford Arrick,  Norman  Wiard,  and  Horatio 
Ames,  and  who  were  allowed  every  facility 
and  license  for  entering  testimony. 

3d.  That  all  persons  sympathizing  with, 
or  interested  in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
were  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  spe- 
cific objects  of  the  investigation,  and  from  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  testimony ;  copies  be- 
ing refused  to  Gen.  Dyer,  as  well  as  counsel 
to  represent  him,  in  an  examination  where 
the  plaintiffs  were  superabundantly  repre- 
sented. 

4th.  The  mutilation  of  evidence,  the  sup- 
pression of  important  facts  and  interpolation 
of  ideas  never  intended  to  be  conveyed — 
done  chiefly  by  this  same  Arriok,  who  was 
clerk  ! !  to  the  committee,  and  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  iystematizing  and  "  boiling 
down  "  the  evidence,  as  he  expresses  it. 

5th.  That  Gen.  Dyer  has  not  been  pecu- 
niarily, or  otherwise  personally  interested  in 
any  contract  or  official  transaction,  nor  is 
there  the  remotest  trace  of  evidence  that  he 
ever  received  any  benefit  from  any  official 
transaction,  or  suppressed  any  evidence. 

6th.  That  the  report  abounds  in  assertions 
and  criminations,  which  the  evidence,  gar- 
bled, distorted,  and  prejudiced  as  it  is,  does 
not  warrant  nnder  the  most  unfavorable 
construction. 

7th.  The  final  report  of  the  committee 
was  framed,  drawn  up,  and  written  entirely 
by  Clifford  Arrick,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges. 

The  proof  of  the  first  point  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  by  mentioning  the  names  But- 
ler, Sohenck,  Logan,  and  Howard.  Sena- 
tors Drake  and  Cameron  were  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  were  seldom  in  the  committee 
room,  and  had  no  share  in  it  beyond  a  silent 
assent. 

The  proof  of  the  second  is  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Ames  and  Arriok,  which 
was  before  the  court,  and  contained  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  conspiracy  and  reports  of  pro- 
gress. 

The  proof  of  the  third  appears  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  y.  E.  Smalley,  a  clerk  of  the 
coinmittee,  which  is  perfectly  explicit,  and 
in  the  correspondence  between  Senator  How- 
ard and  Gen.  Dyer. 

,0f  the  4th,  the  following  is  a  single  speci- 
men out  of  many;  being  in  relation  to  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Dyer  was  the  real 
patentee  of  the  Absterdam  projectile,  and 
Absterdam  only  the  ostensible  patentee : 

Q.  to  Absterdam  by  Arrick:  "  I  desire  to  know 
whether,  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  Iwfore 
the  Joint  Committee,  you  did  not  say,  '  In  reality 
I  am  not  the  inrentor  of  two  shells,  but  I  am  the 
maker  of  two  shells,  known  separately  to  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  V  "  *  *  * 

Answer.  "  I  wish  the  court  to  allow  me  to  state 
that  that  evidence  of  mine  in  this  book  is  mutilated ; 
that  evidence  is  a  forgery ;  that  evidence  is  manipu- 
lated to  read  differently  from  what  it  ought  to; 
other  words  have  been  substituted  for  the  ones  I 
used  in  my  testimony.  I  repudiate  it.  I  said,  "  In 
reality  I  am  not  onlt  the  Inventor  of  two  shells,  at 
I  have  thrte  pottnttfor  improvementt  in  jtrojectilet. 
but  I  am  the  maker  of  two  shells  known  separately 
to  the  Ordnance  Bureau.'  »  •  •  • 

Q.  "  When  did  you  write  that  down  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  just  read  1" 

A.  "  This  morning,  sir  " 

Q.  "  Who  suggested  that  to  you  ?" 

A.  "I  snggested  it  to  myself  before  I  came  here 
to  Washington,  when  I  read  the  evidence  in  New 
York.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  it,  I  meant  to  have 
the  matter  known  if  I  only  had*  an  opportunity. 
That  is  not  the  only  specimen.  If  I  were  allowed 
to  digest  it,  and  if  I  had  the  time,  it  would  make  a 
different  story,  so  far  as  my  evidence  Is  concerned." 
[Mr.  Absterdiam  then  points  out  Uiiee  more  instances 
of  flagrant  mutilation.] 

The  reports  of  officers  upon  the  relatiTe 
merits  of  the  Eureka  and  other  projectiles, 
upon  which  important  matters  were  made  to 
turn,  and  charges  based,  were  shown  to  have 
been  grossly  perverted  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  by  the  production  of  originals  in 
evidence  before  the  court. 

With  respect  to  the  5th  point,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  prosecution  do  not  even 
attempt  to  show  that  Gen.  Dyer  ever  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  official  transactions, 
and  as  for  the  suppression  of  evidence,  the 


the  court  cannot  be  extended  also  to  the 
recent  report  of  this  committee.  But  the 
exposure  of  the  animus  of  the  first  report 
may  discredit  also  the  second,  and  possibly 
a  brief  examination  of  the  latter  may  serve 
to  put  it  into  its  proper  connection.  It 
seems  that  Messrs.  Arrick,  Wiard  and 
Ames,  after  their  success  in  getting  Gen. 
Dyer  in  limbo,  proceeded  to  the  next  step, 
viz :  a  more  sweeping  and  explicit  indict- 
ment of  the  whole  Ordnance  Department, 
and  a  condemnation  of  its  material.  So  far 
as  the  committee  could  help  them,  they  suc- 
ceeded here  also.  The  third  step — their 
abolition  and  a  substitution  of  a  regime  of 
their  own — a  Board  under  control  of  civil- 
ians (i,  e.,  of  Arrick  and  Wiard),  has  not 
yet  been  taken  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 

I.  The  report  (February  15th,  1869),  be- 
gins by  the  astonishing  statement  that  the 
increase  of  calibers  necessitated  by  modem 
warfare  has  "  developed  a  remarkable'  and 
puzzling  fact,  viz:  that  systems  of  fabrica- 
tion which,  with  small  calibers,  gave  good 
endurance,  when  applied  to  large  guns, 
proved  to  be  failures."  The  committee,  it 
seems,  wish  to  express  their  ignorance  of 
the  first  ground  rule  of  constructive  me- 
chanics, that  with  an  increase  of  dimensions 
the  strains  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
the  strength — a  principle  as  applicable  to 
guns  as  it  is  to  girder  bridges.  Thus,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  force 
of  the  powder  will  bear  a  definite  ratio  to 
the  length  of  the  shot.  This  force,  acting 
upon  a  long  shot,  has  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  a  greater  amount  of  metal  per  square  inch 
of  surface  in  the  base  of  the  shot  than  when 
acting  against  a  short  one.  Since  an  increase 
of  caliber  involves  an  increase  of  length  in 
the  projectile,  the  intensity  or  amount  per 
square  inch  of  explosive  force  increases 
accordingly.     How  ^^ puzzling!" 

Tho  report  proceeds: 

"  Elaborate  experiments,  stretching  over  a  period 
of  years,  have  been  carried  on  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  solve  this  problem,  and  many  new  systems 
which  in  theory  promised  success  have  been  succes- 
sively tried  and  abandoned,  nearly  all  of  them  suc- 
ceeding in  small  guns  but  failing  in  large  ones,  and 
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comparatively  good  endurance  in  this  country,  tehiU 
in  Europe  no  more  eatiejaclorg  reiult  ka*  been  ob- 
tained." 

According  to  their  own  showing  then, 
although  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  Europe  on  ordnance  experiments 
where  one  has  been  expended  here,  and 
though  Europe  has  machinery  which  this 
country  will  not  have  for  many  years  to 
come,  we  are,  after  all,  Ttot  behind  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  in  respect  to  ordnance. 
Speaking  of  "  strongest  materials  "  proving 
weakest,  the  committee,  I  presume,  refer  to 
wrought  iron  and  steel — metals  not  used  by 
the  Ordnance  Department,  except  the  for- 
mer for  the  3-inch  rifle.  We  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  unintentional  assent  to  our 
practice,  which  is  the  use  of  cast  iron. 
Touching  the  remark  upon  the  inequalities 
of  endurance  of  similar  guns,  we  are  very 
curious  to  know  upon  what  evidence  this 
assertion  is  founded.  Imperfections  are  as 
liable  to  creep  into  individual  guns  as  into 
any  other  mechanical  contrivance,  in  which 
case  the  cause  of  failure  may  be  discerned 
by  inspection.  Lastly,  the  value  of  the 
assertion  that  no  nation  has  a  reliable  sys- 
tem of  heavy  ordnance  turns  upon  the  word 
"  reliable."  If  it  means  that  no  system  has 
been  devised  by  which  we  can  warrant  a  long 
life  to  every  gun  fabricated  on  it,  whatever 
the  size,  as  a  mathematical  certainty,  we 
assent.  The  committee  might  also  have 
suggested,  in  the  same  connection,  that  we 
have  no  "  reliable  "  steam  boilers,  no  "  reli- 
able" ships,  no  "reliable"  railways — in 
short,  that  the  millenium  has  not  come. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  an  infallible 
gun  should  be  expected  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  than  infallible  wisdom  from  an 
ordnance  committee.  We  have  no  objection 
to  a  comparison  of  fallibilities.  We  hope  to 
show  before  we  are  done  that  if  our  guns  are 
not  absolute  perfection,  and  do  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  improvement,  they  are  de- 
cidedly superior,  in  respect  both  of  power 
and  durability,  to  those  of  any  other  system 
of  ordnance  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

II.  The  report  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
the  idea  that  rupture  is  produced  merelj"  by 
the  explosive  force  of  the  powder  is  an  error, 
"  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  powder  has  been  found  to  be  uniform,  as 
it  eives  a  uniform  range  to  the  projectile, 
and  at  times  does  not  burst  a  gun  made  of 
weaker  material  than  others  which  have 
burst  when  fired  with  like  charges."  This 
is  mere  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  author 


of  the  report.  The  pressure  has  not  been 
found  to  be  uniform,  or  anything  like  it.  It 
is  subject  to  the  widest  variation^,  not  only 
as  between  guns  of  different  calibers  (which 
is  obvious  enough  on  principle),  but  as  be- 
tween guns  of  the  same  caliber  and  pattern. 
Uniformity  of  range  does  not  by  any  means 
warrant  the  inference  of  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure. Indeed,  this  pressure  is  regulated  by 
the  grain  and  quality  of  the  powder,  and  the 
grain  may  be  so  selected  that  in  the  average 
results  of  an  indefinite  number  of  trials,  all 
degrees  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  at  will 
between  widely  separated  maxima  and  mini- 
ma limits,  while  the  range  remains  constant. 
But  in  rifled  guns  there  is  another  source  of 
variation,  even  with  identical  charges,  viz : 
the  enormous  friction  of  the  shot  against  the 
bore,  to  which  may  be  added  the  length  of 
cartridge  and  the  unequal  times  required  for 
complete  ignition.  All  practical  artillerists, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  experimental 
firing,  are  familiar  with  these  causes  and 
know  the  existence  of  wide  variations  in  the 
pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  pressure  gauge. 
The  following  citation  from  experiments 
made  at  West  Point  on  a  100-pounder  Par- 
rott  (see  "  Holley's  Ordnance  and  Armor," 
pp.  478-481),  illustrates  the  matter: 

Chabox  10  Lbs.  of  Powdbb;  Elkvatiok  5  Dx- 
OBBBs;  Pbojbcti|.b  99 i  Lbs. 


No. 


Powder. 


Dapont  7..... 
DnpoDt  7.  •••< 
HaurdT..... 

HniardT 

BenniDgton  i. 
Hsiard  oak« . 


Bangs. 


2,078 
2,180 
2,2il 
2,308 
2,221 
2,370 


Prauar*. 


88,000 
46,300 
80,000 
88,000 
27,&00 
1U,000 


CBAjtOK  10  Lbs.  ;  Elbvatioit  15  Deqhbbs;  Pbo- 
jbctilb  100  Lbs. 


No. 


18 

15 
17 
18 
20 
21 


Powder. 


Dapont  7. 
Haiard  7. 
Dapont  7. 
Dapont  7. 
Hatard  7. 
Haiard  7 


Range.      Preuate. 


4,830 
4,911 
4,796 
6,030 
4,736 
6,045 


32,080 
48,700 
00,360 
04,000 
99,002 
102,980 


These  two  selections  are  but  samples  of 
what  may  be  found  in  every  experimental 
record  with  rifled  gnns.  Tiiey  show  con- 
clusively that  range  alone  is  no  measure  of 
the  pressure.     As  the  committee  oite  no 
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other  "  factB  "  to  sustain  their  assertion  we 
fairly  infer  that  they  have  none  to  cite. 

III.  After  mentioning  the  various  Euro- 
pean systems  and  pronouncing  them  failures, 
the  report  declares  the  Rodman  guns  fail- 
ures with  the  rest,  and  in  proof  quotes  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy, 
who  says : 

"  Opinions  differ  quite  as  widely  in  regard  to  the 
preferable  mode  of  developing  ordnance  power, 
whether  it  shall  be  by  smooth  or  rifled  bores,  by 
loading  at  breech  or  at  muzzle,  made  from  iron, 
cast  or  wrought,  or  fVom  steel,  solid  or  ia  connected 
parts.  The  relation  of  mass  to  velocity  is  also  un- 
settled. In  fact  the  question  involves  ibe  necessity 
of  going  back  to  fundamental  principles,  and  start- 
ing thence  by  well  conducted  experiments." 

In  other  words,  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy,  that  "opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  developing 
ordnance  power,"  is  proof  that  the  Rodman 
gnn's  cannot  do  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Really  Jack  Bunsby's  logic  is  getting  to  be 
very  commonplace. 

IV'.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  remarks  which  follow  this 
profound  criticism  of  the  expert  committee: 

"It,  therefore,  appears  that,  notwithstanding  a 
long  series  of  experiments  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  the  practical  experience  of  our 
recent  war,  the  ordnance  officers  of  the  government 
have  not  yet  determined  upon  even  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  art,  and  possess  no  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  problem  they  have  so  long  sought  to 
solve.  Mechainics  is  an  exact  science,  and  ignorance 
of  that  branch  of  it  involved  in  the  construction  of 
guna  would  seem  to  show  either  want  of  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  failure  to  understand  their  applica- 
tion, or  superficiality  of  investigation,  surprising  in 
men  whose  minds  have  been  iVom  boyhood  trained 
in  the  direction  of  a  specialty." 

These  remarks  are  highly  edifying,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  committee,  who  begin  their 
report  by  confessing  ignorance  of  causes  of 
failure  in  large  guns  as  distinct  from  small 
ones, — assert  that  rupture  is  not  due  to  the 
expansive  force  of  powder  alone, — that  range 
is  a  measure  of  the  pressure,  and  that  the 
Rodman  guns  are  failures  because  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  says  "  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  best  methods  of  developing 
ordnance  power !" 


which  had  been  fired  4,606  rounds  at  a  high 
elevation, — the  most  remarkable  test,  doubt- 
less, on  record,  of  any  gun, — and  several 
100-pdrs.  which  had  been  fired  more  than 
one  thousand  rounds — an  ample  endurance 
for  any  rifle  of  that  caliber.  We  shall  speak 
of  the  Parrott  guns  further  on. 

The  statement  that  Admiral  Porter  de- 
clared  that  all  the  Parrott  guns  used  in  his 
fleet  to  bombard  Fort  Fisher  had  burst  is, 
we  believe,  literal ;  but  the  gallant  Admiral, 
as  the  committee  inight  have  known,  and 
probably  did  know,  officially  retracted  this 
statement,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  them 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.  However  that 
may  be,  how  do  the  committee  sustain  the 
charge  of  failure  upon  all  systems  when  they 
have  only  attempted  to  quote  the  record  of 
the  Parrott  system  ? 

V.  The  next  step  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  rupture  of  guns  is  due  to  molecular 
tension,  caused  by  the  heat  of  rapid  firing, 
which,  they  say,  assists  the  explosive  force 
of  the  powder.  Here,  gentlemen,  readers 
of  the  "Eclectic,"  is  the  "cat  in  the  meal." 
To  nine-tenths  of  you  probably  this  start- 
ling  hypothesis  is  no  stranger.  The  perti- 
nacity and  self-assurance  with  which  it  has 
been  urged  by  its  author,  has  not  allowed 
many  people  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 
After  years  of  untiring  solicitation,  of  per- 
secution of  every  variety  of  government 
official ;  in  spite  of  the  reticence,  or  patient 
refutation,  or  ridicule,  or  snubbing,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  individuals,  which 
he  had  always  encountered,  he  has  persisted 
in  urging  it,  and  has  at  last  found  two  advo- 
cates. One  is  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  and  the 
other  the  editor  of  "  The  Tribune."  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Norman  Wiard.  He  has 
hit  upon  the  persons  of  all  others  best  quali- 
fied to  champion  this  new  revelation  of  hu, 
which  is  to  overturn  all  the  systems  of  war- 
fare now  in  vogue  throughout  the  world. 
Surely  the  brilliant  projector  of  the  Dutch 
Gap  canal,  of  the  Fort  Fisher  powder  boat, 
and  the  advocate  of  Col.  Serrell's  flying 
machine,  b,  of  all  men,  the  one  best  quali- 
fied for,  and  congenial  to  the  task  of  con- 
vincing the  world  of  Mr.  Wiard's  heat  the- 
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decline  to  enter  into  anv  discassion  of  his 
foolish  hypothesis,  bat  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit or  deny  the  statements  the  committee 
have  published  for  him. 

(1.)  It  is  stated  that  the  conditions  of 
rapid  firing,  which  often  occur  in  service,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  realized  in  experi- 
mental firing,  and  therefore  the  destructive 
effects  of  heat  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
experimenters.  This  is  untrue.  In  1863, 
comparative  triab  of  banded  and  unhanded 
guns  were  made  by  direction  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  and  the  effect  of  rapidity 
of  firing  was  one  of  the  specially  designated 
objects  of  the  investigation.  These  guns 
were,  therefore,  fired  more  rapidly  than  has 
ever  been  practicable  in  action,  ranging  from 
93  to  140  rounds  in  two  hours,  and  nothing 
what«ver  was  developed  to  show  that  heat- 
ing rendered  them  liable  to  burst.  In  the 
report  of  the  siege  of  Charleston,  General 
Turner  states  that  after  his  officers  and  men 
had  become  experienced,  the  machinerv  of 
the  carriages  working  smoothly,  the  100- 
pounder  could  be  fired  once  in  5  minutes, 
the  S-inch  rifle  once  in  7  or  8  minutes,  and 
the  10-inch  rifle  not  oftener  than  once  in  10 
minutes.  Eight  rounds  per  hour  is  rapid 
firing  for  sea-coast  guns.  In  experimental 
practice,  the  100-pounder  has  been  fired  20 
rounds  in  2  hours ;  the  8-inch  rifle,  24 
rounds  in  2  hours  20  minutes ;  the  10-inch, 
25  roands  in  2  hours  20  minutes.  After  the 
disaster  at  Fort  Fisher,  three  100-pounder 
rifles  used  in  that  action  were  fired  1,000 
rounds  each  by  direction  of  the  Naval  In- 
vestigating Committee,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  burst- 
ing of  the  guns  in  that  action.  These  guns 
all  stood  the  test,  and  were  fired  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  trial  with  greater  rapid- 
ity than  could  possibly  have  been  obtained 
in  action,  because  no  time  was  lost  in  sight- 
ing. Rapidity  of  firing  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  experiment  where  guns  have  been 
put  to  extreme  proof. 

(2.)  The  committee  speak  of  the  effects 
of  the  cooling  of  red-hot  wrought-iron,  of 
the  strains  inaugurated  in  the  cooling  of 
molten  iron,  &c.,  &o.  As  we  see  no  connec- 
tion between  these  hackneyed  facts  and  the 
behavior  of  guns  under  fire,  we  omit  to  no- 
tice them  further. 

YI.  The  spontaneous  rapture  of  guns  is 
alluded  to.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  very 
large  castings  where  certain  grades  of  iron 
are  used.  So  far  as  guns  are  concerned,  it 
u  liable  to  occur  under  bad  management  or 


carelessness  whether  the  gun  b  cast  solid  or 
hollow.  But  every  iron  founder  is  well 
aware  that  there  are  some  grades  of  iron  too 
high  for  guns.  It  is  not  that  which  gives 
the  highest  tensile  strength  which  is  best 
suited  for  gun  metal.  The  requisite  mate- 
rial must  have  also  a  high  degree  or  modu- 
lus of  elasticity.  The  selection  of  the  pro- 
per grades  and  qualities  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  and  only  the  most  perfect 
accuracy  can  insure  the  result.  From  the 
waste  metal  of  every  rough  gun  are  taken 
test  specimens,  which  are  tested  by  the  pro- 
per machinery  as  to  their  precise  qualities, 
and  any  unusual  deviation  from  the  experi- 
mental standard  subjects  the  gun  from  which 
it  is  taken  to  exti-a  proof,  or  possibly  even  to 
rejection  without  trial.  But  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  such  deviations  seldom 
occur.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  disturbance  of  the  re- 
lations of  molecular  forces  should  manifest 
itself  in  spontaneous  rupture.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  of 
Congress  so  altering  the  atomic  constitution 
of  elementary  matter  that  it  shall  not  devi- 
ate from  standard  behavior,  and  agree  to 
enforce  it,  the  Ordnance  Department  will  no 
doubt  consent  to  adopt  the  metal  thus  pro- 
vided. 

VII.  We  now  come  to  the  culminating 
point  of  the  report : 

"  The  fact  that  the  ordnance  officers  of  the  Gov- 
emment  And  it  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  return 
to  the  rudiments  of  their  art,  *  •  •  shows  a 
defect  in  the  organizations  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments calling  for  a  remedy.  The  difflculty  appears 
to  have  been  two-fold  ;  first,  the  ordnance  officers, 
knowing  their  positions  secnre  to  them  for  life,  have 
not  felt  the  incentive  to  exertion  and  improvement 
which  stimulates  men  not  in  the  Government  em- 
ploy, and  they  have  become  attached  to  routine  and 
to  the  traditions  of  their  corps,  jealous  of  innova- 
tion and  new  ideas,  and  slow  to  adopt  improve- 
ments. An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  late  war  was  fought  with  muzzle-loading 
guns  (with  the  exception  of  carbines  for  cavalry), 
although  a  variety  of  excellent  breech-loaders  were 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  con- 
stantly, and  the  honor  was  reserved  for  Pnissia, 
with  a  weapon  infeiior  to  many  American  inven- 
tions, to  demonstrate  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  breech-loading  guns." 

The  charge  of  undue  conservatism  we  shall 
not  notice,  further  than  to  say,  it  is  quite 
true  with  respect  to  the  "improvements" 
urged  by  Mr.  Wiard.  That  conservatism 
still  exists,  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that 
it  will  continue  to  exist  when  the  humble 
writer  of  this  notice  gets  to  be  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, at  some  dim  distance  in  the  future. 
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The  "illustration"  contains  the  same  amount 
of  falsification  as  many  others.  Primarily, 
the  report  speaks  of  the  substitution  of 
breech  for  muzzle  loaders,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  for  instantaneous  decision,  involving 
no  grave  responsibilities.  In  the  year  1860 
no  nation,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  few 
individuals,  thought  of  the  general  use  of 
breech-loaders  for  infantry.  Early  in  the 
war  quite  a  number  of  infantry  regiments 
were  armed  with  the  best  breech-loaders 
known,  and  after  a  trial  the  advantages 
failed  to  appear.  -  The  first  good  breech  or 
"magazine"  loader  ofieredwas  the  Spencer. 
Numerous  regiments  were  armed  with  it  in 
the  year  1864,  perhaps  earlier,  and  its  merits 
in  the  hands  of  experienced  troops  were  found 
to  be  decided.  Every  Spencer  that  could  be 
obtained  was  taken  by  the  Department  for 
arming  the  cavalry,  where  its  advantages 
were  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  m- 
fantry.  But  the  whole  system  of  breech- 
loaders was  so  hedged  in  by  patent  rights, 
and  these  rights  so  powerfully  backed  up  by 
political  influence,  that  a  general  armament 
of  the  troops  with  these  weapons  was  out  of 
the  question.  Still  the  necessity  for  breech- 
loaders and  their  ultimate  adoption  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
in  1865,  the  end  of  the  war  being  felt  to  be 
near,  vigorous  steps  were  instantly  taken  for 
their  supply,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  insuperable  clog  of  patent  rights.  The 
result  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  breech- 
loader which  the  Department  claims  to  be 
superior,  by  many  degrees,  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  unhampered  by  the  claims  of 
patentees.  Looking  back  with  convictions 
now  universally  entertained,  it  is  easy  to 
ask,  why  were  not  these  muskets  adopted  at 
the  outset?  Going  back  and  looking  for- 
ward we  may  reply,  because  no  living  man 
can  predict  any  advantage  for  them.  There 
was  just  one  course  to  be  followed  in  the 

E remises  —  to  select  the  most  promising 
reech-loader,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
best  regiments,  and  abide  by  the  result. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  was  done.  So 
far  from  Prussia  setting  us  the  example, 
Prussia  had  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 
Was  anything  heard  in  Europe  before  Kce- 
niggratz  of  breech-loaders  ?  Before  that  great 
day  they  were  known  and  recognized  here. 


provements  in  arms,  as  ignorant  and  designing 
pemoDS  and  pretentious  innuvators,  who  have  no 
claim  to  consideration.  Instead  of  encouraging  the 
inventive  talent  of  the  country,  these  officers  seem 
to  have  constantly  discouraged  it,  and  many  com- 
plaints of  improper  and  opyressive  treatment  have 
been  laid  before  the  Committee  by  persons  who 
have  sought  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
tliorities  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  vital  princi- 
ples connected  with  their  art." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Wiard  speaks 
from  bitter  experience,  and  we  could  name 
others  who  probably  have  similar  complaints 
to  make. 

"  Another  difficulty  that  has  retarded  progress  in 
the  science  of  ordnance  has  been  the  fact  that  pro- 
minent officers  have  been  inventors  of  arms,  and 
have  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion and  retention  in  service  of  their  inventions,  fre- 
quently without  regard  to  the  question  of  real  merit, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  other  and  better  devices 
brought  forward  by  citizens  or  developed  in  other 
countries." 

We  are  familiar  with  nearly  every  article 
used  in  the  ordnance  service — certainly  with 
all  important  articles.  A  quarterly  return 
of  ordnance  stores  from  some  of  our  arsenals 
has  been  known  to  embrace  some  12,000  to 
13,000  different  names  of  articles.  We  have 
spent  some  time  in  looking  over  the  list  also. 
As  the  result  of  our  exammation,  we  are  un- 
able to  find  any  article  upon  which  any  ord- 
nance officer  is  interested  pecuniarily,  in  any 
way,  by  patent  or  royalty,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, unless,  indeed,  in  some  small  item,  un- 
accounted for,  which  will  be  stopped  against 
the  accounting  officer's  pay,  when  the  Audi- 
tor gets  hold  of  the  vouchers.  Gen.  Bod- 
man  did  have  a  patent  on  his  method  of  cast- 
ing guns,  which  he  sold  for  a  royalty  to 
Chas.  Knap,  of  Pittsburg,  in  1847.  The 
patent  expired  in  1861,  was  renewed  for 
seven  years,  expiring,  again  by  limitation  in 
1868,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  since  re- 
newed. As  long  ago  as  1861,  a  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  against  the  Bodman  patent,  and 
when  the  petition  for  renewal  was  brought 
before  Congress,  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion was  appointed,  consisting  of  Hons.  Bob- 
ert  Dale  Owen  and  Joseph  Holt.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Gen.  Bodman's  right  to  the 
patent  was  fully  sustained  and  the  renewal 
granted.  We  have  known  of  a  few  instances 
where  patents  for  ordnance  stores  have  been 
taken  out  bv  ordnance  officers,  but  the  arti- 
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perfection,  though  the  right  to  do  80  b  main- 
tained. 

YIII.  We  now  come  to  some  statements 
t)f  "  fiftct "  which,  with  much  falsehood,  have 
a  measure  of  truth  in  them,  though,  by  their 
arrangement  and  juxtaposition,  they  are 
made  to  yield  inferences  as  false  as  any 
others,  showing  that,  although  figures  do  not 
lie,  men  will  sometimes  lie  tremendously 
about  figures. 

"  Great  dirersity  exists  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
service,  respecting  the  arms  adopted  and  the  man- 
ner of  proving,  mountiog  and  using  the  same.  The 
calibers,  models,  chambers  and  ammunition  of  the 
navy  guns  are  entirely  unlike  those  in  use  in  the 
army.  For  example,  the  navy  X2-pounder  boat 
howitzer  has  a  caliber  of  8.4  inches,  while  the  army 
12-pounder  guns  are  of  the  calibers'of  8,  8.2,  8.67 
and  8.8  inches." 

There  is  but  one  army  12-pounder  now  in 
service,  and  that  is  4.62-inch  caliber.  Of 
the  guns  referred  to,  the  only  ones  having 
the  designated  calibers  are  the  3-inoh  rifle, 
which,  it  is  true,  fires  a  shot  weighing  some- 
where near  12  lb. — t.  e.,  9;J  to  11^  lb.,  and 
the  3.67-inoh  or  20-pounder  Parrott.  Surely 
no  human  being  ever  before  thought  of  call- 
ing these  guns  12-pounders.  The  20-pounder 
Parrotts  were  seldom  used  except  as  siege 
guns,  though  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  navy.  There  is  a  discarded  "  12-pound- 
er," that  is  Mr.  Wiard's  own,  though  he 
does  not  mention  it.  Specimens  can  be  seen 
at  our  arsenals,  put  up  among  the  "nonde- 
scripts "  to  illustrate  the  freaks  of  inventive 
genius. 

"  The  models  of  the  two  gnns  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, so  that  neither  could  be  used  on  the  carriage  of 
the  other.  The  system  of  sighting  is  also  diSerent. 
A  gnnner  in  one  arm  of  the  service,  without  special 
instmction,  could  not  use  a  gun  belonging  to  the 
other,  one  being  graduated  to  seconds  of  time  of  the 
flight  of  the  shot,  the  other  to  degrees  of  elevation." 

We  would  also  add  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninformed,  that  the  navy  guns  are  also  un- 
provided with  horses,  and  the  sailors  are 
without  picks  or  shovels,  and  even  caissons 
and  battery  wagons  are  wanting  in  the  naval 
armament.  Seriously — if  it  is  possible  to 
be  serious — what  do  the  committee  mean  by 
"using  either  gun  on  the  carriage  of  the 
other."     What  kind  of  service,  and  on  what 


That  being  the  case  we  should  by  all 
means  advise  the  navy  to  use  their  own 
ammunition  exclusively,  and  we  tender  the 
same  advice  gratis  to  the  army.  Yet  it  is 
freely  acknowledged  by  ordnance  officers 
that  the  advantage  of  a  uniform  system  in 
the  higher  calibers  is  a  fair  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, to  say  the  least,  though  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  a  lack  of  it  is  the 
veriest  bugbear.  Not  pretending  at  all  to 
"speak  by  the  card"  in  this  matter,  I  yet 
venture  the  surmise  that  army  ordnance 
officers  are  more  than  willing :  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  navy  opinion.  The  20  and 
15-inch  guns  are  nearly  conformable  already. 

IX.  In  presenting  their  conclusions  the 
committee  say  that 

(1 .)  "No  more  heavy  guns  should  be  purchased  " 
at  present. 

(2.)  "  The  Rodman  system,  while  partially  suc- 
cessful in  smooth  bores  and  small  calibers,  has  so 
far  failed  in  rifles  of  larger  caliber  as  to  show  it  to 
be  unworthy  of  further  confidence.  •  •  •  The  ' 
principle  of  initial  tension,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Rodman  system,  appears  to  be  of  doubtfhl  utility, 
especially  for  rifled  guns.  This  tension,  it  is  admit- 
ted, gradually  disappears  with  age,  and  is  finally 
entirely  lost." 

We  are  curious  to  know,  if  the  Rodman 
smooth  bores  are  "  partially "  successful, 
what  a  complete  success  would  be.  We  have 
before  us  a  list  of  cannon,  "burst  or  other- 
wise failures,  in  the  national  service  "  since 
1860,  published  in  the  "Tribune"  of  April 
5th,  ax  we  have  reason  to  believe  by  Mr. 
Wiard.  It  is  "  prepared  from  reports  and 
evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Ordnance."  The  recapitulation  states  that 
twelve  15-inoh  Rodmans  were  disabled. 
Looking  over  the  "full  catalogue"  w.e  do 
not  find  any  specified,  and  we  are  morally 
certain  there  have  never  been  any  such  dis- 
asters to  specify.  The  recapitulation  con- 
tains six  15-inch  Rodmans  self-burst ;  the 
catalogue  specifies  only  three.  As  these 
burst  before  they  were  inspected,  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  in  the  national  service,  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  list.  One  13-inch 
Rodman  is  specified  as  bursting  at  the  738th 
fire — a  fair  endurance  for  that  caliber. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  gun  out  of  the 
thousands  built  on  the  Rodman  plan  for 
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and  12-mch  rifles  on  the  Rodman  plan  as 
disabled.  The  catalogue  specifies  one  8-inch 
(the  first  one)  at  80  rounds,  and  one  8-inch 
at  1,047  rounds — a  very  fine  endurance — 
and  one  12-inch  at  470  rounds.  This  last 
gun  was  burst  by  the  breaking  and  wedging 
of  the  shot  in  the  bore,  the  pressure  gauge 
showing  a  force  of  135,000  lbs. !  at  the  final 
discharge.  Two  other  12-inch  rifles  are 
"  reported  injured,"  but  their  injuries  have 
never  been  heard  of  at  the  ordnance  o£Sce. 
Nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  discredit  the 
Rodman  rifles.  Indee  1  their  prospects  are 
most  hopeful.  But  few  experiments  have 
been  made  with  them,  and  they  are  counted 
only  as  experimental  guns.  A  sudden  stop 
was  put  to  all  trials  at  the  instigation  of  the 
committee,  and  the  appropriation  asked  for 
to  continue  the  experiments  refused.  This 
is  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  the  Rod- 
man system  is  pronounced  a  failure. 

(8.)  "  Guns  cast  solid  in  the  manner  practiced  in 
the  navy  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Dahigren, 
while  exhibiting  satisfactory  endurance  as  smooth 
bores,  with  small  charges  and  hollow  projectiles, 
have  not  the  requisite  strength  for  rifles  of  large 
caliber.  This  mode  of  casting  seems  to  be  defec- 
tive in  principle,  as  the  tensions  inaugurated  in  cool- 
ing have  a  tendency  to  aid  the  powder  in  rupturing 
the  gun." 

The  Dahigren  guns  need  no  defence.  The 
wry  faces  made  at  them  cannot  be  construed 
as  an  assault,  and  the  only  reply  which  can 
be  made  is  to  point  to  the  record  of  the  IX 
and  XI  in  smooth  bores. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  Parrott  system. 
It  is  useless  to  assert  that  these  guns  have 
proved  perfectly  successful.  That,  however, 
has  little  to  do  with  their  relative  merits. 
The  whole  world  is  challenged  to  produce  a 
large  caliber  rifle  which  has  on  the  whole 
sustained  so  good  a  test.  The  English  Arm- 
strongs and  Whitworths  have  shown  no  such 
average  endurance,  nor  have  the  steel  guns 
of  Encland  and  Prussia.  They  are  the 
only  rifled  guns  in  this  country  whose  merits 
are  known,  and  their  record  has  on  the  whole 
been  very  good.  Every  experienced  artil- 
lerist who  has  dealt  with  the  6.4,  and  8 
inch  rifles  can  recall  some  instances  of  fail- 
ure, but  his  confidence  in  them  has  been 


steel  chisel-  Most  of  the  failures  occurred 
at  the  sand  battery  where  this  difficulty  was 
greatest,  while  those  having  a  marsh  in  front 
experienced  scarcely  an  accident.  Another 
alleged  cause  was  the  explasion  of  shells  in 
the  gun,  generally  by  concussion,  a  disaster 
frequently  occurring  and  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  known  method  of  preventing  alto- 
gether. This  is  probably  the  chief  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  in  rifle  guns  of  large  caliber, 
viz:  a  projectile  that  will  leave  the  gun 
without  breaking.  The  pressure  gauge  re- 
veals the  terrible  danger  of  such  a  mischief, 
running  up  the  pressure  to  130,000  and 
150,000  lbs.,  which  is  sure  destruction  to 
any  gun  which  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be 
made. 

In  reviewing  the  various  systems  of  gun- 
making,  the  committee  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  exhaustive  process  of  argument.  No 
guns  made  in  Europe  are  of  any  value ;  of 
the  guns  made  in  this  country  neither  the 
Rodman  hollow  cast,  the  Dahigren  solid 
cast,  nor  the  Parrott  banded  guns,  can  be 
trusted.  Wrought  iron  and  steel  are  utterly 
condemned,  and  having  exhausted  every 
known  or  conceivable  device,  with  one  excep- 
tion, we  are  categorically  drawn  to  that  ex- 
ception. There  is  one  system  having  no 
likeness  to  any  other,  and  which  the  com- 
mittee have  indirectly  countenanced,  vii: 
Mr.  Norman  Wiard's.  The  record  of  Mr. 
Wiard's  gun  designed  to  obviate  the  de- 
structive effects  of  heat  is  as  brief  as  Csesar's 
epigram — one  gun,  oTie  rornid,  many  pieces. 

But  we  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  close 
by  one  more  revelation.     Though  morally 
certain  of  it,  we   do  not  assert  that  Mr. 
Wiard  wrote  that  report.     But  we  do  assert 
that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  write  one 
he   would  have  written   one   substantially 
identical.     In  the  supplement  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
Vol.  II,  38th  Congress,  2d  session,  Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  47,  is  a  communication  from 
Norman  Wiard  containing  the  same  misrep- 
resentations, groans,   croakings  and   abase 
of  ordnance  officers  as  appear  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  and  in  the  same  phraseology. 
Wiard's  testimony  contains  the  substance  of 
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took  down  tbe  answers,  and  probably  "  boil- 
ed down "  the  testimony  as  well  as  wrote 
the  report. 

As  I  have  advanced  no  theories,  bat 
stated  only  matters  of  official  record  (ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  specified  cases),  the  read- 
ers of  the  Eclectic  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  unique  character  of 
this  report.  D. 

STRENGTH  OF  SCREW  SHAFTS. 

A  Paper  "On  the  Caloulation  of  the  Streu  in  Pro- 
peller Shaft*,"  read  by  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine, 
C.B  ,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  at  tbe  Iiutitnte  of  Naral 
ArehiteeU,  Haroh,  1809. 

(1.)  Through  a  long  series  of  practical 
trials,  extending  over  many  years,  it  was 
ascertained  by  Lieutenant  David  Rankine 
(h.  p.  Rifle  Brigade),  and  by  the  author  of 
this  paper,  that  the  greatest  stress  which  the 
wrought  iron  axles  of  very  smooth-running 
railway  carriages,  traveling  at  speeds  not 
exceeding  twelve  miles  an  hour,  would  safe- 
ly bear,  when  made  of  the  best  materials 
and  in  the  best  way,  was  9,000  lb.  on  the 
square  inch  (or  about  6.3  kilos,  on  the  sq. 
millimeter).  Any  defect  in  materials  or 
workmanship,  when  exposed  to  that  stress, 
was  always  found  to  cause  the  axle  to  give 
way  in  the  end,  though  sometimes  not  until 
it  had  run  for  more  than  three  years.  The 
immediate  breaking  stress  was  not  directly 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fac- 
tor of  safety  was  between  five  and  six.  A 
greater  factor  of  safety,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  smaller  limit  to  the  intensity  of  stress,  is 
of  course  required  when  the  motion  is 
rougher  than  it  was  in  those  carriages. 

(2.)  According  to  the  ordinarv  method  of 
calculating  the  greatest  stress  in  propeller 
shafts,  the  moment  of  the  twisting  action 
upon  the  shaft  is  alone  taken  into  account ; 
and  when  that  method  is  applied  to  exam- 
ples taken  from  actual  steam  vessels,  results 
are  obtained  approaching  very  near  to  the 
limit  already  stated.  For  instance,  8,000 
lb.  to  the  square  inch  is  a  not  uncommon 
value  of  the  intensity  of  the  stress  in  a  pro- 
peller shaft,  as  calculated  from  the  twisting 
action  alone. 

(3.)  But  the  real  intensity  of  the  stress 
is  greater  still,  for  with  the  twisting  action 
there  is  always  combined  more  or  less  of  a 
bending  action,  produced  partly  by  the 
weight  of  the  shaft  and  partly  by  its  reac- 
tion when  the  vessel  pitches  and  heaves  with 
the  waves.  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  give  rules  for  calculating  the  total  or 


resultant  stress  produced  by  the  twisting 
and  bending  actions  combined,  and  to  illus- 
trate them  by  an  example. 

(4.)  Twisting  Action. — The  greatest 
twisting  moment  is  to  be  calculated  from  the 
indicated  horses*  power  of  the  engines,  as 
follows :  Multiply  the  power  by  33,000,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  foot-pounds  per  minute, 
and  divide  the  product  by  6.2832  times  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per  min. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  mean  twisting  mo- 
ment  in  foot-pounds  (for  kilogranimeters  the 
multiplier  is  4,500  instead  of  33,000).  The 
greatest  twisting  moment  is  greater  than  the 
mean  twisting  moment  in  a  ratio  which  may 
be  estimated  at  about  1.6  for  a  single  en- 
gine, 1.11  for  a  pair  of  engines  with  cranks 
at  right  angles,  and  1.05  for  three  engines 
with  cranks  at  equal  angles. 

When  British  measures  are  employed,  the 
greatest  twisting  moment  having  been  com- 
puted in  foot-pounds,  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
twelve  to  reduce  it  to  inch-pounds. 

To  find  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress 
produced  by  txoisting,  multiply  Jthe  greatest 

twisting  moment  by—     (=5.1    nearly), 

and  divide  by  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft.  In  symbols,  let  M  be  the  mo- 
ment, d  the  diameter,  and  q  the  tvnsting 
stress,  as  it  may  be  called.     Then 

b.\M  ... 

9=~ir <i> 

(5.)  Bendino  Action. —  The  greatest 
stress  produced  on  the  particles  of  a  hori- 
zontal cylindrical  shaft  by  the  bending  ac- 
tion of  its  own  weight  is  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  iron  whose  heifht  is 
a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter  and  the 
span  between  the  bearings. 

In  symbols,  let  /  be  the  span  between  the 
bearings  (in  inches  if  British  measures  are 
used)  ;  d  the  diameter;  w  the  heaviness  of 
iron  (=  .278  lb.  per  cubic  in.,  or  7,690  kil. 
per  cubic  meter) ;  p  the  greatest  bending 
stress,  as  it  may  be  called.     Then 

P  =  ^.    .'....  (2) 

The  reaction  of  the  shaft  produced  by  verti- 
cal oscillations,  as  in  pitching  and  heaving, 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  weij^ht  that 
half  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  bears  to 
the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  keeps  time 
with  them.  Let  m-  be  that  proportion ;  then 
the  bending  stress  is  increased  to 

p  =  (H-  w)  !^.   .     .     .     (3) 
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In  a  vessel  that  follows  the  vertical  heaving 
of  the  waves  the  value  of  m  is  nearly  the 
sine  of  the  wave  slope — say,  0.25  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  0.125  in  ordinary  cases. 

(6).  Kesultant  Stress. — The  resultant 
stress  due  to  the  twisting  stress  q  and  the 
bending  stress  p  combined,  is  found  by  a 
formula  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
writers  on  the  internal  equilibrium  of  elastic 
solids;  that  is  to  say, 

•     (4) 


W{f^f)- 


.P. 

2' 


where  s  denotes  the  intensity  of  the  result- 
ant stress. 

(7.)  Numerical  Example. — In  the  fol- 
lowing example  tlie  results  are  not  computed 
beyond  four  significant  figures. 

Indicated  H.  P 6,500 

Multiply  by 83,000 

Divide  by 6.2832)181,600,000  ft.-lb  per  min. 

Revo,  per  min 54)  28,880,000  quot'nt  nearly. 

Mean  twisting  moment .        535,000  foot-pounds. 
For  a  pair  of  engines 

multiply  by 1.11 

Greatest  twisting  mom't        693,850  foot-pounds. 

Multiply  by 12 

7,126,200  inch-pounds. 

Multiply  by 5J_ 

Diameter,  16^  in \ 

Diameter  ' 4,492/  36,340,000  product. 

Twisting  stress,  q=  ...  8,090  lb.  on  sq.  in. 

Span  between  bearings..  25ft.  =:  300  in. 

Divide  by  diameter  ....   16i)90,000  square  of  span. 

Third  proportional 6,455  inches. 

Multiply  by  weight  of  a 

cubic  inch  of  iron  . . .  0.278  lb. 


Bending  stress  by  weight 
alone 

X  estjinated  value  of  1 
-\-  m,  say 

Bending  stress  by  weight 
and  reaction  =  p  =:. . 


1,516  lb.  on  sq.  in. 


1,704  lb.  on  sq.  in. 
Resultant  Stress. 

»  ='V^  (3*  +  ^)+  |-=  8,987  lb.  on 

the  square  inch,  being  practically  equal  to 
the  greatest  safe  stress  of  9,000  lb.  on  the 
sq.  in.,  mentioned  in  sec.  1,  as  applicable  to 
smoothly  running  railway  axles  at  low 
speeds. 

(8.)  It  seems  very  probable  that  if  the 
method  of  calculation  now  defu>rib<>d  werA 


for  that  of  shipbuilders  and  marine  engineers 
in  general. 

(9.)  Rules  for  Designing  Shafts. — 
The  conditions  which  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
ought  to  fulfill  are  expressed  by  the  following 
equation,  derived  from  equation  4 : 

«'  —  sp  —  y*  =  0 ;     .     .     .    (5) 

in  which,  for  s,  is  to  be  pat  a  safe  working 
value  of  the  resultant  stress  ^say  8,000  lb. 
on  the  sq.  in.,  or  5.6  kilos,  on  the  sq.  milli- 
meter), and  for  p  and  5^,  their  values  in  terms 
of  M,  I,  w,  and  d,  as  given  by  equations  2 
and  1  respectively.  The  equation  then  be- 
comes of  the  sixth  order,  and  it  is  to  be 
solved  so  as  to  find  d.  This  can  be  done  by 
approximation  only  ;  and  a  convenient 
method  of  approximation  is  as  follows :  As- 
sume for  q  an  approximate  value  9*,  some- 
what less  than  that  of  s  (say,  f  =  0.9  s). 
Then  calculate  an  approximate  value  <£'  of 
the  diameter  from  equation  1,  viz., 

d.  =  (^)i    ....    (6) 

Then  calculate  for  p  an  approximate  value 
pf  from  equation  3,  viz.,     , 


p'  =  {l+  m) 


(7) 


and  from  the  approximate  value  of  p^  calcu- 
late a  second  approximate  value  of  g  as  fol- 
lows :  , 

?"=%/(«•-*;>').    ...    (8) 

Should  this  agree  with  the  first  approximate 
value  9',  the  approximate  diameter  <£'  will 
answer ;  and  should  there  be  a  difference,  a 
second  approximation  d"  to  the  required 
diameter  is  to  be  computed  as  follows ; 

.     .     (9) 


«.■=<.  (-^;)i 


When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  difference 
g' — g"  is  small  compared  with  5',  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  the  second  approximation 
is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  : 


r=<r{ 


1  +  ' 


3g' 


(10) 


A  third  approximation  might  be  found  by 
repeating  the  process,  but  the  second  approx- 
imation will  in  general   be  found  accurate 
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Twisting  moment  M=  7,126,200  in.-lb.,  as  before. 

Multiply  by 6.1 

INvide  by  q'  =  7,200)86,840,000  product. 
F  ir«t  approx . ,  d'  *=. .  6,047 

"        "        d'=..  17.16  inches. 

Divide  by  i'  =  ...  17.16)90,000  =  f,  u  before. 


MuH.  by  (1+m)  to  = 
First  approx. ,  p'^ . . 
Intended     resultant 


6,248  third  proportional. 
.818 


1,648  lb.  on  the  aq.  in. 


stress,  »  = 8,000 

MiUtiply  by  «  —  p'  =       ^367 
Second  approx.  fl"*=5p86,000 

"  "       q"  =        7,181  lb.  on  the  sq.  in. 

First  "       5«  =         7,200 

^•  —  5"  = —69 

Second  approximation  to  required  diameter: 

^' =17.15  jlXg^^^d^  =17-21  i° 


ROLLING  MILL  GEARING. 

Tbe  heaviest  cog-wheels  in  the  world — al- 
ways excepting  Mr.  Isherwood's  screw  steam- 
ships — are  to  be  found  in  iron  rolling  mills. 
Nothing  at  all  resembling  this  gear  is  to  be 
discovered  in  flour  or  cotton  mills,  or  in  any 
other  situation  on  land  where  steam  power  is 
employed.  Spur-wheels  18  ft.  to  25  ft.  in 
diameter,  24  in.  wide  on  the  face,  and  8  in. 
or  9  in.  pitch,  are  not  uncommon;  while 
pitches  of  6  in.  and  widths  of  18  in.  and  20 
in.  may  be  met  with  in  almost  any  little  roll- 
ing mill  we  can  enter.  The  quantity  of 
gearing  employed  in  driving  an  ordinary  rail 
or  forge  train  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
its  dimensions.  First,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous spur-wheel  on  the  engine  shaft,  working 
into  a  pinion  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  which 
gears  again  into  a  spur-wheel,  on  the  shaft 
of  which  is  a  square  end  to  take  the  coupling- 
box  and  breaking-spindle  to  the  rolls.  We 
have  in  this  arrangement  three  spur-wheels 
and  six  bearings,  all  of  the  largest  and  heavi- 
est class;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  rather 
a  simple  mill  than  otherwise.  When  a  ham- 
mer, a  shears  and  a  second  train  have  to  be 
driven,  we  generally  find  as  much  gearing  as 
would  fill  a  good-sized  modem  dwelhng- 
house,  running  at  a  high  velocity,  for  the 
most  part  badly  put  to  work,  and  therefore 
noisy  and  liable  to  accident.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  in  fine,  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  whole  power  developed  is  expended  in 
keeping  this  gearing  in  motion;  while  its 
first  cost  represents  one-half  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  plant  of  any  iron  mill. 

It  is  worth  while,  under  such  circumstan- 


ces, to  consider  whether  gearing  may  or  may 
not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  whether  we  can 
or  cannot  improve  upon  arrangements  admit- 
tedly objectionable  if  tested  by  comparison 
with  other  mills.  In  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  first  ascertain  why  gearing  is 
used  at  all.  This  point  is  soon  settled. 
The  velocity  at  which  ordinary  trains  run 
varies  between  40  revolutions  per  minute  for 
sheet  mills  and  100  revolutions  per  minute 
for  bar  or  rail  mills.  Higher  and  lower  ve- 
locities are  met  with,  no  doubt,  but  the  two 
which  we  have  named  are  those  most  usually 
adopted,  and  all  that  we  shall  say  on  this 
subject  just  now,  will  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  cases  afforded  by  those  two  speeds. 
Now  the  work  to  done  in  rolling  iron  is  ex- 
cessively variable,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  employ  great  fly-wheel  power,  in  or- 
der to  store  up  force  at  one  time  sufficient  to 
carry  the  bar,  rail  or  sheet  through  the  rolls 
at  another.  Without  going  into  mathemat- 
ics, we  may  state  here  that  the  force  afforded 
by  any  fly-wheel  for  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  rolls  of  a  train  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  the 
weights  being  the  same.  Thus,  a  fly  running 
at  80  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  prac- 
tically four  times  as  efficient  as  one  similar 
in  all  respects  and  running  at  40  revolutions. 
Therefore  it  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
axiom  by  rolling  mill  engineers,  that  the  fly- 
wheel cannot  be  run  too  fast.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  old  works  we  always  find  it  put 
on  a  second-motion  shaft,  never  on  the  en- 
gine shaft.  In  the  endeavor  to  obtain  high 
fly-wheel  speed  we  find  tbe.  first  cause  for  the 
introduction  of  gearing  in  rolling  mills. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  un- 
til a  few  years  back,  slow  moving  engines  of 
great  size  were  alone  employed  to  drive  sheet 
and  rail  trains.  These  engines  had  a  long 
stroke,  and  ran  at  but  eighteen  or  twenty 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  being  too 
slow  for  any  but  blooming  rolls,  gearing  be- 
came a  necessity.  The  enormous  dimensions 
usually  imparted  to  rolling  mill  gearing  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  exposed  to 
many  shocks  and  jerks  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  work  which  it  performs,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  it  is  roughly  and  cheaply  made, 
and  carelessly  put  together.  We  have,  we 
believe,  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
every  valid  reason  which  can  be  alleged  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  clumsy,  heavy,  costly 
gearing  in  rolling  mills.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  reasons  are  or  are  not  in- 
controvertible. 
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Taking  the  last  phase  of  the  question 
first,  we  may  state  that  daring  the  last  few 
years  better  materials,  better  proportions, 
and  superior  workmanship  have  been  intro- 
duced by  many  makers,  such  as  Claridge, 
North  &  Co.,  and  others,  with  a  view  to 
keep  down  the  weight  of  mill  gearing,  and 
with  much  success,  especially  in  Stafford- 
shire; and  it  is  beyond  question  that  still 
more  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But  it 
is  quite  in  another  way  that  we  must  look  for 
radical  improvement.  We  must  begin  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  instead  of  heavy,  lumber- 
ing, slow  working  engines,  resort  to  the  use 
of  machines  making  a  fair  number  of  revolu- 
tions without  an  excessive  piston  speed.  A 
good  deal  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction,  we  are  happy  to  say.  At  Wool- 
wich arsenal  the  splendid  bar  mill  is  driven 
direct  at  some  60  revolutions  per  minute  by 
a  horizontal  engine.  In  this  case  power  is 
stored  up  in  one  of  the  finest  fly-wheels  in 
England,  weighing  50  tons.  The  sheet  train 
of  the  Warrington  Wire  Iron  Co.  is  driven 
direct  by  an  engine  fitted  with  a  60-ton  fly- 
wheel. These  great  weights  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  comparatively  slow  speed  of 
the  trains.  When  velocities  of  100  revolu- 
tions are  attained  a  20-ton  wheel  will  answer 
every  purpose.  As  an  illustration  we  may 
cite  the  Pendleton  works,  near  Manchester, 
where  a  16-in.  rail  mill  is  driven  direct  at 
100  revolutions  per  minute,  by  a  horizontal 
engine  with  a  26  in.  cylinder  and  4  ft.  6  in. 
stroke.  This  engine  has  been  running  con- 
stantly for  the  last  flfteen  years,  with  few  or 
no  repairs.  The  advantage  of  this  system 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  cost  of  a 
great  mass  of  heavy  gearing  is  saved ;  the 
price  of  the  engine  is  not  nearly  that  of  a 
larger  and  slower  running  machine;  the 
chances  of  breakdowns  are  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum ;  and  the  expense  of  repairs,  wear  and 
tear,  and  lubrication  is  obviously  very  great- 
ly diminished. 

When,  as  in  sheet  mills,  the  rolls  run  too 
slowly  to  permit  the  engine  to  be  coupled 
direct  to  them  with  advantage,  the  best 
plan  will  still  be  to  use  a  small  engine,  run- 
ning at  some  70  or  80  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  carrying  on  its  shaft  a  spur-pinion 


in  reversing  mills  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
five  huge  spur-wheels  and  pinions,  besides 
the  clutch-boxes.  The  entire  arrangement 
is  simply  a  barbarous  relic  of  the  past.  Re- 
versing mills  should  be  driven  by  small, 
high-speed  coupled  engines,  without  fly- 
wheels, and  fitted  with  a  link  motion.  The 
first  cost  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  nor- 
mal arrangement,  while  the  waste  of  power 
and  the  chances  of  derangement  are  greatly 
reduced.  Those  who  wish  to  realize  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  should  see  for 
themselves  engines  and  mills  designed  by 
Mr.  Ramsbottom  for  Crewe,  and  others  man- 
ufactured by  Messrs.  Tennant,  Walker  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  for  America. 

The  above  is  from  the  "  Engineer." 
There  are  many  mills  in  this  country  to 
which  these  criticisms  apply.  But  the 
greater  number  of  our  rail  mills  have  en- 
gines coupled  directly  to  the  trains — verti- 
cal engines,  too,  which  take  up  the  least 
room.  And  for  work  no  heavier  than  rails 
our  three  high  mill  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  reversing  mill.  Indeed,  with  proper 
lifting  gear,  it  is  probably  better  for  the 
heaviest  work,  such  as  15  in.  beams.  In 
some  of  the  new  English  rail  mills,  two  or 
even  four  trains  are  connected  to  a  single 
engine  by  no  end  of  cog-wheels. 

We  can  copy  the  English  practice  with 
advantage  in  many  cases  ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  rail  mills,  our  neighbors  should  study  our 
practice,  for  instance  at  Reading,  where 
they  would  see  three  23  inch  3-high  trains, 
driven  each  by  its  own  direct  vertical  en- 
gine, at  60  to  80  revolutions ;  at  Harris- 
burg,  where  a  40  in.  by  60  in.  direct  vertical 
engine  drives  a  24  in.  3-high  steel  train,  four 
rolls  long,  at  60  revolutions  ;  and  at  Johns* 
town,  where  a  similar  engine,  with  a  60  ton 
fly-weel,  drives,  direct,  a  21  in.  puddle  train 
five  rolls  long,  and  two  squeezers. 


THE  Bed  op  the  Atlantic. — It  has  for 
some  time  been  a  question  in  the  learn- 
ed societies  of  England,  as  to  the  nature  of 
a  gelatinous  substance  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  brought  up  by  sounding  appara- 
tus.    Prof.   Huxley  has  given  it  the  name 
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FAIRLIE'S  LOCOMOTIVE  CAR. 

This  is  a  long,  eighf-wfaeeled  passenger 
ear,  resting  at  one  end  on  an  ordinary  truck, 
and  at  the  other  on  a  locomotive  truck.  It 
is  designed  to  run  on  rails  laid  upon  com- 
mon highways  or  upon  ordinary  railways. 
We  compile  the  following  description  from 
"Engineering":  Th«  leading  bogie,  or 
truck,  which  has  coupled  wheels  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  fitted  with  steam  cylinders,  and 
carries  an  upright  steam  boiler,  and  a  plat* 
form  for  the  driver  and  plenty  of  fuel  space. 
The  cylinders  are  inside,  and  are  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  12  in.  stroke.  The  boiler, 
which  is  of  the  "  Field "  class,  stands  on 
the  platform  of  the  trnck  midway  between  the 
two  axles ;  the  shell  is  continued  downwards 
for  about  16  in.  below  the  firegrate,  so  as  to 
form  an  ashpit.  The  carrier  frame  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  strap  which  completely  encir- 
cles the  base  of  the  boiler,  this  strap  being 
fitted  with  brass  rubbing  pieces  on  the  inner 
nide,  so  that  the  base  of  the  boiler — ^which 
really  forms  a  large  bogie  pin— can  revolve 
fireely  within  it  to  the  extent  of  a  (quarter  of 
a  circle.  At  the  hind  end  the  earner  frame 
rests  on  the  center  of  the  trailing  bogie, 
this  latter  being  arranged  so  that  it  can 
swivel"  freely,  and  being  provided  with  four 
ordinary  carrying  wheeb,  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  carrier  frame  is  made  of 
four  longitudinal  frames,  with  cross  frames 
And  diagonals,  the  lonsitudinal  frames  being 
strengthened  by  truss  rods,  and  the  inside 
frames  being  connected  for  a  portion  of  their 
length  by  plates  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so 
as  to  form  a  long  shallow  tank  about  4  ft.' 
wide  by  12  in.  deep.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  tank  serves  to  materially  stiffen 
the  carrier  frame,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  distributed  over  a 
considerable  length  of  the  latter. 

The  exhaust  steam  is  led  into  the  tank 
and  made  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  latter  before  being  conducted  to  the 
chimney.  In  passing  over  the  sur&ce  of 
the   water   a  portion  of  the  steam   is,  of 


effective  in  chimneys  so  placed,  as  in  those 
in  the  ordinary  vertical  position  (!).  Mr. 
Fairlie,  however,  places  the  chimneys  of  his 
steam  carriages  vertical,  as  usual  in  all 
cases,  except  when  they  are  intended  for 
working  on  a  line  laid  along  an  ordinary 
road. 

On  the  carrier  platform  is  placed  a  car- 
riage body,  this  latter  being  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  carrier  frame  itself,  and  being 
merely  a  covering  for  the  passengers,  so  that 
it  can  at  any  time  be  readily  removed  for 
repairs,  and  another  bolted  on  in  its  stead. 
Instead,  however,  of  removing  the  carriage 
body  from  the  carrier  frame,  the  latter  may 
be  readily  detached  from  the  leading  bogie 
by  simply  taking  out  the  bolts  of  the  strap 
which  embraces  the  baie  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  leading  bogie — which  may,  in  fact,  be 
termed  the  engine — can  then  bo  attached  to 
another  carrier  frame.  When  the  leading 
bogie  is  detachod,  the  front  end  of  the  car- 
rier frame  is  supported  on  a  pair  of  wheels 
which,  by  means  of  screws  and  a  hand  wheel 
with  suitable  gearing,  can  be  lowered  down 
so  as  to  bear  on  the  rails  when  desired.  The 
ready  means  which  are  afforded  for  the  de- 
tachment or  separation  of  the  various  parts 
of  Mr.  Fairlie's  steam  carriage  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  his  system,  and  one  which 
will  very  greatly  facilitate  the  execution  of 
repairs.  Thus,  on  a  line  where  these  car- 
riages are  employed,  it  will  never  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  running  of  an  entire  carriage 
to  execute  the  repairs  of  one  part,  the  re- 
placement of  a  damaged  engine,  or  carrier 
frame,  by  a  duplicate  kept  in  reserve,  being 
the  work  of  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  construction  of  the  carriage  body  is 
varied,  by  Mr.  Fairlie,  according  to  the  na-' 
ture  of  the  traffic.  For  a  light  railway,  con- 
structed on  a  common  road,  and  unprovided 
with  regular  stopping  stations,  (the  carriage 
being  intended  to  stop  to  pick  up  passengers 
like  an  ordinary  omnibus,)  the  body  is  di« 
vided  into  two  parts,  for  first-class  (to  seat 
30)  and  second-class  (to  seat  50)  respective- 
ly, the  entrance  to  the  former  being  in  the 
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way.  Thus  arranged  the  carriage  is  well 
adapted  for  working  paseenger  traffic  on 
branch  lines  or  for  metropolitan  traffic. 

In  the  construction  of  the  vehicle,  steel 
is  used  instead  of  iron  in  all  parts  where  its 
employment  b  advantageous,  and  oare  has 
been  taken,  by  properly  proportioning  the 
various  details,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
Weight.  The  calculated  weight  of  the  whole 
vehiold,  without  passengers,  bat  with  fuel 
and  water  for  a  40  mile  run,  is  under  four- 
teen  tons;  whilst  with  80  passengers  the 
weight  wonld  only  be  20  .tons,  of  which 
rather,  more  than  half  would  rest  on  the 
wheels  of  the  steam  bogie.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  ratio  of  unpaying  to  paying 
load  is,  when  the  carriage  is  fully  loaded, 
only  about  2^  to  1,  while,  as  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  is  available  for  ad- 
hesion,  the  carriage  would  be  readily  able 
to  mount  gradients  of  1  in  16,  if  sufficient 
cylinder  power  was  provided.  In  the  case 
of  a  steani  carriage,  designed  for  running  on 
gradients  1  in  35  or  1  in  40,  the  following 
are  the  calculations  of  adhesion,  etc. 

On  an  incline  of  1  in  35,  the  resistance 
due  to  gravity  would  be  64  lb.  per  ton ;  and 
if  we  take  the  friotional  and  other  resist- 
ances, exclusive  of  gravity,  at  20  lb.  per  ton 
— an  ample  allowance — we  shall  have  the 
total  resistances  as  follows : 

Gravity,  20  tons,  at  64  lb.  per  ton,  =  1,280 
Priction,  etc.,  20        "  =     400 


Total, 


1,680 


Again,  as  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  rests  on  the  wheels  of  the  leading 
bogie,  we  should  have 

^^2><55_24.6401b. 

available  for  adhesion,  an  amount  whiuh,  on 
an  incline  of  1  in  85,  would  be  reduced  to 

24,640  — -^-=  24,640  —  704  =23,936 


140  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Thus  with  8  in.  cylin- 
ders, 12  in.  stroke,  and  4  ft.  wheels,  the 
tractive  force  exerted  for  each  pound  of 
effective  pressure  on  the  pistons  is  16  lb. 
To  overcome  the  resistances  amounting  to 
1,680  lb.,  as  already  calculated,  the  mean 
effective  cylinder  pressure  would  have  to  be 
105  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

On  a  level  road  the  total  resistance  of  a 
steam  carriage  such  as  we  are  describing, 
running  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour, 
should  not  exceed  20  lb.  per  ton,  or,  taking 
the  weight  at  20  tons,  400  lb.  in  all.  To 
overcome  this  resistance  would  require  a 
mean  effective  pressure  of  25  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
on  the  pistons,  and  the  power  exerted  would 
.     400x5280x40       .opi.  r» 

*'*'  60X33000— =  ^^-^^'"^^"-P°'^"-  ^" 
an  incline  of  1  in  100  the  total  resistance 
would  be  about  42  J  lb.  per  ton,  or  850  lb.  in 
all,  corresponding  to  an  effective  pressure  on 
the  pistons  of  58,125  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  to 
the  development  of  95.8,  or  say  96  horse- 
power at  the  same  speed. 

On  a  line  with  moderate  gradients,  say  up 
to  1  in  60,  and  at  speeds  varying  from  25  to 
40  miles  per  hour,  such  a  steam  carriage  as 
that  we  have  described  should  be  run  with  a 
consumption  of  about  6  lb.  of  coal  per  mile, 
and  with  a  correspondingly  small  consump- 
tion of  oil,  tallow,  etc.  The  expense  for 
wages  also  would  be  very  small,  as  the  en- 
gine could  be  readily  managed  by  one  man, 
while  the  guard  would  have  oharge  of  the 
brake,  and  would  be  able  to  collect  fares. 
Brake-blocks  are  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
wheels  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  brake-gear 
ib  such  that  the  brakes  can  be  applied  either 
by  the  guard  or  driver  independently. 

Although  the  total  wheel  base  uf  the  car- 
riage is  57  ft.,  yet  the  actual  wheel  base 
whioh  has  to  be  considered  when  estimating 
the  capability  of  the  vehicle  for  traversing 
curves,  is  that  of  each  bogie,  or  6  ft.  only. 
With  this  base  the  carriage  can  be  safely 
run  round  curves  of  two  ^ains  radius,  at 
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laid  on  a  public  road,  such  speeds  as  40 
miles  per  hour  would,  of  course,  never  be 
atteniptcd,  a  speed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  being  more  nearly  the  maximum ; 
and  in  such  instances  the  boiler  would  pos- 
sess ample  power  to  supply  the  cylinders 
with  steam  at  the  full  pressure  admitted  for, 
say  three-fourthM  the  stroke,  and  ample  trac- 
tive power  would  thus  be  afforded  for  draw- 
ing another  carriage,  or  trucks  loaded  with 
goods.  Altogether  Mr.  Fairlie's  plans  are 
exceedingly  well  considered,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  at  the  present  moment  —  when 
light  railways  are  tihe  subject  oi  much  atten- 
tion— ^they  will  be  regarded  with  great  in- 
terest. 


INDEffiNDENT  TUBULAR  BOILER& 

From  tha  "  Practical  Mvefaanio's  Joomal." 

The  Segnio  tube  boiler  applied  to  the 
early  locomotiTo  by  the  Stephenson's,  and 
proved  capable  of  such  rapid  and  efficient 
generation  of  steam,  gave  almost  at  once  an 
impulse  to  the  use  of  tubular  boilers  of  one 
sort  or  other  for  lahd  and  fixed  engine  use, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  followed  out, 
nor  has  progressed  as  steadily  as  miglit  have 
been  wished. 

As  long  sgo  lis  about  1836  Messrs. 
Mather,  Btokfton  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  were 
amongst  the  first  to  «diipt  to  fixed  engines 
the  locomotive  boiler,  piire  and  timple,  but 
enlarged,  alid  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Grantham,  0.  E.,  the  very  large  boilers,  for 
that  day,  were  constructed  and  fixed  at 
Edgehill  Station,  for  the  supply  of  high- 
pressure  steam  to  the  fixed  engines  also  con- 
structed by  them  for  working  by  rope  trac- 
tion the  incline  in  the  tunnel  between  there 
and  Lime  street.  These  boilers  worked 
with  economy  and  satisfaction  for  several 
years;  we  believe  no  objection  was  ever 
made  to  them  but  that  of  their  considerable 
first  cost.  Many  years  ago,  also,  Messrs. 
Sennie  employed  for  one  or  more  engines 
in  their  works  in  London,  a  vertical  boil- 
er, consisting  of  a  simple  cylindric  external 
shell,  a  dram  fire-box  inside,  carrying  above 
it  a  large  number  of  vertical  tubes,  the  gases 
from  the  whole  of  which  were  gathered  into 
one  central  fine,  which  passed  off  directly 
from  the  top  of  the  boiler.  The  water  sur- 
face was  necessarily  below  the  top  tube 
plate,  and  so  a  small  length  of  the  upper 
and  cooler  end  of  the  tubes,  and  of  the  top 
tube  plate,  were  exposed  to  contact  with 
sieam  in  place  of  water.    This  boiler,  we 


were  ourselves  assured  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Bennie  while  examinipg  it,  had  then 
for  some  time  continued  to  give  them  steam 
at  high  pressure,  with  a  consumption  of 
mixed  coal  and  coke  equivalent  to  not  more 
than  2^  lbs.  per  hour  per  indicated  horse- 
power. 

This  form  of  fixed  tube  boiler,  of  great 
simplicity,  and  as  great  cheapness  as  any 
tube  boiler  perhaps  is  susceptible  of,  had 
even  to  a  rather  greater  degree  than  the 
horizontal-tubed  locomotive  boiler  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  easy  repairs.  The 
misfortune  of  all  fixed  tube  boilers,  which, 
for  land  work,  are  required  as  one  of  their 
primary  conditions  to  be  worked  for  long 
periods  and  perhaps  without  a  moment's 
cessation,  is,  tbat  the  surfaces  of  the  tubes, 
whether  these  are  exposed  exteriorly  or  in- 
teriorly to  the  water  contact,  coat  and  fur 
over  with  earthy  matter,  deposited  or  col- 
lected, and  concreted  from  the  water  at  a 
rate  that  is  injurious  to  them,  though  less  so 
with  boilers  exposing  broad,  flat,  or  curved 
surfaces  to  the  water.  The  small  tube  is 
practically  at  all  temperatures  so  nearly  the 
same  diameter  that  scale  formed  does  not 
easily  crack  off  spontaneously,  while  it  has 
a  much  better  chance  of  doing  so  from  broad 
surfaces,  which  arc  continually  changing 
their  shape  with  variations  of  pressure,  and 
their  dimensions  with  difference  of  tempera- 
ture. Mere  length  in  tube  does  not  seem 
capable  of  letting  it  clear  itself  thus  of  scale. 
Besides  hard  accretional  scale,  most  natural 
water  deposits  more  or  less  loose  mud  or 
sediment.  Now,  the  horizontal  locomotive 
tube  form  of  boiler  may  be  so  made  for  fixed 
or  land  use,  that  most  of  this  shall  keep  away 
and  deposit  clear  of  the  tubes.  This  advan- 
tage, however,  is  not  secured  by  the  simple 
vertical  form  of  tube  boiler  above  described, 
as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Bennie  ;  for  the 
loose  sediment,  as  well  as  any  that  may  de- 
tach itself  from  the  tubes,  falls  down  and  lies 
amongst  the  tubes,  on  the  lower  tube  plate, 
and  gradually  passes  thence  by  ebullition 
and  currents  in  the  boiling  water,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  wards  of  the  fire- 
box ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  an  unhappy  ar- 
rangement when  the  sediment  tends  to  |de- 
posit  finally  about  some  of  the  hottest  patts 
of  the  boiler  plates. 

Another  form  of  fixed  tabular  boiler, 
known  as  Inglis'  in  the  north  of  England, 
and,  we  believe,  the  subject  of  a  patent,  was 
in  use  at  the  Elswick  Works,  near  Newcas- 
tle, about  1863,  and  when  we  saw  it,  ap- 
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peared  to  have  been  working  in  a  very  satis- 
factorj,  and  we  learned,  as  we  shonld  have 
expected,  in  «n  economical  manner.  This 
boilers  consists  of  two  dome-topped  cjlin- 
drical  shells,  of  unequal  diameter  and  height, 
connected  together,  above  and  below,  bj  two 
cylindrical  water  flues,  big  enough  for  a 
middle-sized  man  to  squeeze  through.  The 
larger  cylinder  contains  the  fire-box,  and  a 
smoke  flue,  rectangular  in  section,  leading 
from  the  fire-box  through  the  walls  of  both 
cylindrical  shells,  and  into  a  cylindrical  tube 
chamber  in  the  center  of  the  smaller  cylin- 
der, from  whence  a  fasciculus  of  vertical 
tubes  descends  to  the  lower  end  or  tube 
plate  of  the  same  cylinder.  The  whole 
boiler  sits  in  brickwork,  the  ash-pit  in  front 
of  the  fire  door  being  covered  with  a  per- 
forated oast-iron  foot-plate. 

Now  most  of  the  important  conditions  for 
tubular  boilers  are  found  here  combined; 
every  part,  inside  and  outside,  is  as  readily 
come-at-able  as  need  be.  There  is  ample 
circulation  of  the  water,  and  a  large  surface 
both  of  fire-boxes  and  of  tnbes  can  be 
readily  secured  and  well  applied  ;  moreover 
except  as  to  the  tubes  themselves,  scale  has 
as  a  good  chance  of  detaching  itself  here  as 
in  any  other  boiler  of  broad  plates  ;  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  deposit  of  sediment,  and 
by  mud-hole  doors  can'  be  made,  so  easily 
and  80  accessibly,  that  it  can  be  periodically 
cleared  out,  if  not  removed  even  more  fre- 
quently by  mud  cocks.  It  is  also  all  pretty 
simple  boiler-makers'  work,  both  to  make 
and  to  repair,  and  changes  of  dimension  from 
hot  to  cold  act  systematically  upon  it,  and 
tend  little  to  rack  its  frame.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  cheap  boiler.  When  employed 
for  uninterrupted  service,  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  it  with  water — and,  indeed,  this  ap- 

Elies  to  every  form  of  fixed  tabular  or 
iiuellar  boiler — would  be  to  pass  the  feed 
water  into  a  heating  vessel  of  cylindrical 
form,  placed  in  the  horizontal  flue,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  sediment  deposited  in  that 
could  not  enter  the  boiler,  and  should  be 
easily  removed  from  the  vessel  while  the 
boiler  continued  at  work. 

A  decided  advance  could  be  made  thus 
upon  the  construction  of  multispaced  fixed 
boilers,  if  we  can  abandon  or  reduce  to  the 
smallest  extent  tubes,  and  construct  the 
boiler  upon  the  lamellar  principle  instead ; 
for  then  we  shall  substitute  broad  surfaces, 
which  tend  to  keep  clear  from  scale  (under 
usual  conditions),  for  small  diametered 
tubes,  which  tend  to  clothe  themselves  with 


scale.  This  has  been  attempted  in  a  multi* 
tttde  of  forms — with  flat  water  wards  of  one 
shape  or  another,  as  in  Mr.  Lamb's  marine 
boilers;  but  such  surfaces  do  not  readily 
admit  of  the  requisite  strength  for  high- 
pressure  steam,  however  admirably  they 
may  work  under  the  conditions  and  mode- 
rate pressure  of  marine  boilers. 


The  requbite  conditions  have  been  re- 
cently very  well  fulfilled,  however,  in  the 
boiler  patented  by  Messrs.  Allibon  &  Mau- 
bre,  the  first  named  inventor,  Mr.  George 
Allibon,  being  of  the  Rosherville  Ironworks, 
and  anteriorly  manager  of  the  Millwall  Iron- 
works, and  since  of  the  Worcester  Engine- 
works.  The  engraving  shows  a  vertical 
section  of  thb  boiler,  the  construction  of 
which  is  so  simple,  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood almost  without  description  by  any  one 
acquainted  practically  with  boiler  work.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  shell  (which 
may  be  of  greater  or  less  height  to  suit,  cir- 
cumstances), containing  four  other  shells 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  so  united  that  each 
alternate  annular  space  is  filled  with  water, 
while  the  other  alternate  ones  afford,  in  a 
direction  of  movement  up  or  down,  passage 
for  the  gases  of  oombustioa  of  the  fire,  the 
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fire>boz  for  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cjliudrical  and  internal  shell,  od  their  way 
to  the  chimney. 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  boiler  are 
pretty  evident;  it  is  very  simple  in  work- 
manship,  and    admits  of   great   strength. 
Two  of  the  cylindrical  internal  shells  are 
exposed  to  compression  on  their  convex  sur- 
faces by  the  steam  or  water,  but  these  can 
be  easily  and  well  stayed  up  to  those  against 
the  interior  or  concave  surfaces  of  which  the 
pressure  acts.     The  parts  are  easily  pulled 
out  one  from  the  other  for  examination  or 
repair,   and    with    extremely   little    boiler 
work,  or  unmaking  and  remaking  of  joints. 
There  will  be  but  little  fast  scale,  but  the 
loose  deposits  will  require  to  be  passed  off 
at  intervals  with  regularity.     In  our  own 
judgment  the  four  short  tubes  of  water  com- 
munication  between  the   central    cylinder 
would  be  best  put  somewhat  higher  up,  and 
a  sediment  box  of  parallel  contour  with  the 
roanded   bottom   of   this    cylinder    placed 
within  it,  and  suspended  from  above.     If 
judiciously  placed,  and  the  feed  water  (from 
an  external  lieater  always)  properly  intro- 
duced and  led  first  into  that  suspended  ves- 
sel, we   think   almost  all  sediment   would 
take  place  therein,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
boiler  remain  nearly  free.     Two  conjugate 
boilers  of  this  sort  obviously  might  be  made, 
and  fired  from  one  fire-box  in  one  of  them, 
something  as  in  Inglls'  boiler,  and  probably 
with  advantage  as  to  consumption  of  fuel. 
This  form  of  boiler  might  l>e  made  very 
suitably  applicable  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuel, 
assuming,  what  has  not  yet  been  properly 
done,  that  that  fuel  is  burnt  as  vapor,  mixed 
with  its  equivalent  of  atmospheric  air  pre- 
viously heated   to   a  sufficient  temperature 
by  the  waste  or  other  heat. 

We  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  these 
boilers  will  prove  safe,  economical  in  work, 
and,  at  the  very  least,  as  much  so  in  repair, 
as  any  known  form  of  multispaced  boiler. 
In  respect  to  its  central  cylinder  this  boiler 
bears  some  little  similitude  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's "pot  boiler,"  exhibited  in  1867  at 
Paris ;  none  whatever,  in  its  general  design, 
which  b  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  pot 
boiler. 


I'  AROK  Gas  Holder. — Mr.  Thomas  F. 
J  Rowland,  of  New  York,  has  built, 
for  the  works  in  Twentieth  street.  New  York, 
a  gas  holder  170  ft.  diameter,  by  70  ft.  high, 
in  two  35  ft.  sections. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

We  quote  from  "The  Engineer  "  a  trans- 
lation of  the  scientific  syllabus  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Scientific  lectures  are  read 
by  eminent  savanti,  not  only  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, but  at  the  Sorbonne,  College  de 
France,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  &c.,  and  this 
practice  constitutes  a  most  important  fea- 
ture in  the  French  educational  system.*  In 
France  secular  tuition  is  either  very  cheap 
or  entirely  gratuitous,  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  age,  sex,  nationality,  or  religious 
opinions  of  the  students ;  in  fact,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  as  the  student  enters  the 
lecture-room,  provided  he  behave  decently. 

CONSERVATOIRE  IMPERIAL  DES  ARTS  ET 
METIERS  —  PUBLIC  AND  GRATUITOUS 
COURSES  OF  LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  AP- 
PLIED TO  THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  1868-1869. 

Geometry,  Practical. — M.  Baron  Ch.  Dupin,  Pro- 
fes8or;  M.  Lausedet,  Assistant.  Programme:  The- 
ory of  the  priuvi|)al  curves  employed  in  the  drawing 
and  c instruction  of  machinery;  diagrams  of  parts 
serving  to  transform  motion;  toothed  wheels;  cams; 
eccentrics;  articulations;  escapements;  counters; 
registering  instruments. 

Geometry,  Detcripiive. — M.  de  la  Gonmerie, 
Professor.  Programme:  Itules  of  linear  persiiective, 
and  geometric  conatructions  referring  to  it;  cflTects 
of  perspective;  instruments  of  perspective;  curved 
pictures;  persiKjctive  of  bas-reliefs;  stage  scenery; 
rapid  perspective. 

Practical  Mechanic*. — M.  Treses,  Professor. — 
Programme  :  General  prhiciples  of  mechanics;  defi- 
nitions; effect  of  forces;  mechanical  work;  principle 
of  the  conservation  if  work;  moans  of  developing 
and  employing  mechanical  work ;  passive  resistances ; 
uses  of  machinery ;  compotiitiun  of  engines ;  descrip- 
tion and  theory  of  machinery  used  in  industry. 

Civil  Conetructiont. — M.  E.  Trclat,  Professor- 
Programme:  Materials,  classified  according  to  their 
uses,  and  to  the  sE^thetic  expression  that  they  afford; 
theory  of  the  elements  of  con.struction;  foundations; 
vertical  and  horizontal  walls;  roofs. 

Practical  Phy$ic$.—H.  E.  Becquerel,  Professor. 
Programme:  Fundamental  lows  of  general  physics; 
the  applications  of  heat;  formation  of  vapors;  use  of 
their  elastic  force;  sources  of  heat;  warming  and 
ventilation;  molecular  action;  general  laws  of  acous- 
tics; fundamental  laws  of  light;  sources  of  light; 
construction  of  optical  instruments. 

Practical  Chemittry. — M.  E.  Peligot,  Professor. 
Programme  :  First  jiart  of  the  course,  general  phe- 
nomena of  combination  and  decomposition;  equiva- 
lents, nomenclatore  and  symbols;  natural  history  of 
simple  non-metallic  bodies,  and  of  their  principal 
combinations;  air;  water;  mineral  acids;  ammonia; 
useful  metals. 

Manvfacturing  Chemittry. — M.  Payen,  Profes- 
sor. Programme :  Composition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, cellulose,  preservation  of  timber  and  grains; 
starch,  dextrine,  glucose,  gluten,  Itjilian  pastes; 


•  Sm  Tan  Xostrand'a  Magasine,  Ko.  2,  page  116. 
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food;  hygiene;  sugar  manufactures;  alcohol,  wine; 
beer,  cider j  paper;  soap,  gelatine;  hydro-carbons> 
pt'trolenm,  lighting  and  warming  gas. 

jlgricultural  Chemittry. — M.BounsingauU,  Pro- 
fcssui*.  Programme:  Experimental  demonstration 
of  the  process  of  testing  and  analyzing  substances 
produced  or  utilized  by  agricultnre;  means  of  de- 
tecting adulteration. 

Jgriculture. — M.  Moll,  Professor.  Programme: 
Expo-sition  of  the  special  rules  of  agricultural  zoo- 
technia;  breeding,  rearing,  and  employing  homed 
cattle,  pigs,  poultrj',  horses. 

Rural  iVork*. — M.  Mangon,  Professor.  Pro- 
gramme :  Agricultural  hydrology;  drainage;  manu- 
facture of  drainpipes;  cleaning  drains;  desiccation 
(drainage);  polders;  colmatage  (manure irrigation) ; 
ponds;  flsh  culture;  irrigation  with  pure  or  muddy 
water;  legislation  on  water;  plantation  of  forests; 
grass;  sand-hills;  forest  industry. 

Spinning  and  Weaving. — M.  Alcan,  Professor. 
Programme :  First  process  in  hand  and  machine 
weaving;  plain,  curled,  and  figured  webs;  openwork 
and  stocking  web ;  cleaning  and  meclianical  prepar- 
ations; sewing,  embroidery,  and  ornament  machines. 

Dyeing  and  i-rinting. — ^These  lectures  are  not 
commenced  yet. 

Political  Economy  and  Indutlrtal  (Faetonta) 
Ltgiilation.  —  M.  Wolowski,  Professor.  Pro- 
gramme: Division  of  Libor  and  co-oj>eration ;  barter; 
money;  law  of  germinal  an  xi.  (of  the  French  re- 
public); trust  money  (credit) ;  c.\change ;  contract- 
ors and  workmen;  strikes;  trade  unions;  associa- 
tion. 

Jndutlrial  Economy  and  Statitltcs. — M.  J.  Bu- 
rst, Professor.  Programme :  On  production ;  on 
the  forces  employed  by  production ;  natural  forces, 
work,  capital ;  on  the  prmcii)lc9  and  economic  laws 
regulating  the  industiy  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  trades;  on  the  institutions  which  facili- 
tate production ;  weights  and  measures,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  means  of  credit;  means  of  communi- 
cation, roads,  canals,  railways. 


PRESERVING  TIMBER. 

An  abstract  of  »  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Cbemiesl  Scetion  of  the  Philosophisal  Society  of 
(4Uagow,  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Moir. 

Thb  paper  was  specially  written  to  ex- 
plain the  methods  that  have  been  and  are 
now  in  use  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
from  decay  by  disease  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  destruction  by  marine  worms 
and  insects. 

Timber  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  is  soon  acted  on  by  damp.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  all  timber  fixed 
in  the  ground.  The  action  commences  at 
the  parts  immediately  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  the  fibrous  portions  of  the 
wood  are  softened  by  the  moisture,  mould 
and  decay  being  produced.  These  are  indi- 
cative of  a  sort  of  slow  combustion  which  is 
set  up  by  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry. 
This  kind  of  wasting  away  is  termed  wet 
rot.    Another  and  very  destructive  form  of 


decay  is  that  which  is  known  as  dry  rot. 
This  goes  on  most  rapidly  where  there  is  uo 
circulation  of  air.  It  is  believed  by  some 
persons  to  be  caused  by  parasites ;  bnt  by 
others  it  is  believed  that  the  parasites  only 
appear  after  the  decomposition  has  set  in, 
and  that  they  appear  and  live  to  consume 
the  materials  which  by  their  accumulation 
might  render  the  earth  and  air  unsnited  to 
the  essential  conditions  of  life  and  health. 
There  is  some  probability  that  dry  rot  is  a 
result  of  the  felling  of  timber  while  it  is  full 
of  sap,  that  is,  between  the  end  of  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Another 
familiar  form  of  disease  is  that  which  is 
caused  by  the  Termite  or  white  ant.  This 
creature's  operations  prove  very  destructive 
in  India,  Ceylon,  Brasil,  and  most  tropical 
countries.  Its  attacks  are  most  ravenous 
on  all  wood  buildings,  railway  sleepers,  and 
bridges,  even  though  the  constructive  ma- 
terial be  lignum-vitse,  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  durable  of  woods. 

When  timber  is  used  in  marine  structures 
the  destructive  agents  are  greater  enemies 
than  decav  by  dry  or  w6t  rot.  There  are 
two  of  them  which  are  the  best  known 
among  salt  water  destructive  agents,  and 
are  very  ruinous  to  all  wood  erections  which 
are  unprotected  from  their  ravages  either 
chemically  or  mechanically.  They  are  the 
Terfda  navalis,  or  ship-worm,  and  the  Lim- 
noria  terebrans.  The  teredo  is  a  long  worm- 
shaped  creature  which  perforates  timber 
generally  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  but 
sometimes  across  the  grain  with  many  wind- 
ings. When  a  knot  is  met  with,  or  the 
shell  of  another  teredo,  the  creature  accom- 
modates itself  to  circumstances  by  bending 
from  its  original  course.  In  a  fir  pile  taken 
from  the  old  pier  of  Southend  a  worm  was 
found  two  feet  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  have  been  seen 
three  and  even  four  feet  long,  and  one  inch 
in  diameter.  The  teredo  grows  very  rapidly, 
and  its  ravages  are  often  very  terrible  on 
ships,  piles,  &c.  The  teredo  b  not  nearly 
80  prevalent  on  the  Scottish  coasts  as  in  the 
South  of  England  and  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Holland  where  unprotected  tim- 
ber is  readily  destroyed. 

The  Limnoria  terebraTU  is  very  abundant 
around  the  British  shores.  Its  ravages 
were  first  particularly  observed  in  the  year 
1810,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
engineer  of  the  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse.  The 
limnoria  very  much  resembles  a  wood-louae, 
and  is  about  1-6  inch  in  length.     It  is  gre- 
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gtrioiu,  and  in  situAtions  favorable  for  the 
ezcreUe  of  its  habits  it  soon  produces  great 
eSbcts  OD  the  wood  to  which  it  attaches 
itaelf.  Bj  boing  in  all  directions  it  so  dis- 
integrates the  wood  as  to  allow  the  sea  to 
wiwh  away  its  surface,  and  thus  layer  after 
layer  of  (he  wood  is  riddled  by  the  borer, 
and  then  abraded  by  the  sea  until  the  whole 
piece  of  timber  attached  is  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

Various  opinions  hare  been  entertained 
regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  limnoria 
perforates  and  destroys  timber,  but  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr  Coldstream  after 
very  careful  observation  seems  to  be  the 
most  worthy  of  credence.  He  states  that 
the  animal  effects  its  work  by  the  use  of  its 
mandibles,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hole  should  be  filled  with  salt  water. 
The  distance  bored  is  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  and  as  the  hole  increases  in  sice  the 
animal  leaves  its  old  workings  and  begins 
new  ones. 

All  kinds  of  timber  in  the  unprepared 
state,  except  grcenheart,  are  readily  de- 
Toured  by  the  limnoria,  if  used  in  harbor 
works  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  fresh 
or  river  water.  Oreenhenrt  is  not  molested 
by  the  animal  at  all,  but  every  other  kind 
of  wood  is  attacked  immediately  that  it  is 
put  into  the  sea,  whether  afloat  or  fixed,  but 
more  readily  if  fixed.  The  boring  is  gen- 
crally  limited  to  that  portion  which  is  be- 
tween two-thirds  flood  and  the  bed  of  the 
sea  or  estuary.  The  rate  at  which  the  lim- 
noria bores  into  wood  in  pure  salt  water  is 
said  to  be  about  one  inch  in  a  twelve-mouth ; 
but  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
destruction  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At 
Greenock,  for  instance,  a  pile  twelve  inches 
square  was  eaten  through  in  seven  years. 
The  limnoria.  cannot  live  in  fresh  water, 
hence  it  is  not  found  doing  any  damage  in 
the  Clyde  higher  than  Port-Glasgow. 

Greenhoiirt  timber  in  its  natural  state  is 
the  only  wood  now  in  use  for  harbor  works 
that  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  marine 
creatures,  and  those  of  the  white  ant  in  tro- 
pical countries.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
it  enjoys  thb  immunity  from  attack :  first, 
there  is  its  groat  hardness  ;  and,  secondly, 
there  is  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
essential  oil.  It  is  a  very  hard  and  durable 
wood,  weighing  about  75  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.089, 
so  that  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  water.  It 
ia  brought  from  Demerara.  Great  care  is 
required  in  working  it,  as  it  is  very  liable 


to  split.  In  sawing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
all  the  logs  bound  tightly  with  chains,  fail- 
ing which  precaution  the  log  would  break 
up  into  splinters,  and  be  very  apt  to  injure 
the  men  working  it. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
various  mechanical  and  chemical  methods 
that  have  been  employed  to  preserve  timber 
from  natural  decay  or  from  the  destruction 
effected  by  living  creatures.  The  mechani- 
cal methods  are  wholly  employed  for  marine 
purposes,  and  are  the  oldest  in  use.  One  of 
these  'consists  in  .  covering  piles,  between 
high  and  low-water  mark,  with  flat-headed 
iron  nails,  the  heads  being  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  nails  being  driven  in  so 
close  that  the  heads  touch,  but  do  not  over- 
lap each  other.  This  meth'id  is  expensive,, 
both  on  account  of  the  materials  employed: 
and  the  time  required  in  the  operation  ;  and 
besides  this  it  is  very  inefficient,  as  the  nails- 
readily  corrode,  and  leave  room  for  the' 
attacks  of  the  living  enemiss.  Another  plan 
is  to  cover  the  piles  or  other  submerged 
timbers  with  sheets  of  zinc  or  copper.  This 
also  is  an  efficient  means  of  protection. 

For  the  preservation  of  wood  by  means 
of  chemical  preparations,  although  many 
patents  have  been  taken  out,  not  more  than 
six  have  been  worked  commercially.  In  all 
cases  these  patents  were  obtained  for  the 
use  of  solutions  of  certain  chemical  com-' 
pounds  as  preservative  agents.  The  names 
of  the  patentees  and  the  most  valuable 
compounds  employed  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Kyan    - 
Hargiiry 
Betholl  - 
BetheU  - 
Barnett 
Burnett 
Buucberie 
Bonchcrie 
Payne   - 
Payne   - 


-  1832  Chloride  of  mercury. 

-  1887  Sulphate  of  copper. 

-  1838  ) 

1848  S  C^o*ote  or  pitch  oil. 

-  1840  i  Chloride  of  zinc. 

-  1839  Pyroligniteofiron. 

-  1846  Sulphate  of  copper. 

-  1841  Sulphate  of  iron. 

•  1846  Carlxaiate  of  soda. 


The  methods  employed  practically  in 
working  these  patents  were  three  in  num- 
ber, namely,  steeping,  vital  suction,  and 
pressing  in  close  vessels.  Kyan  and  Mar- 
gary  employed  the  first-mentioned  method  ; 
Boncherie'  employed  the  second ;  and  Payne, 
Burnett  and  BetheU  employed  the  third, 
which  was  also  latterly  adopted  by  Bonche- 
rie. The  first  and  third  methods  required 
that  the  timber  should  be  seasoned  and  free 
from  sap. 

The  author  described  each  patented  pro- 
cess at  some  length,  mentioning  how  it  is 
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carried  out,  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages in  each  case,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  any  practical  benefit.  In  no 
case  did  the  evidence  regarding  the  value  of 
the  process  seem  to  equal  that  in  favor  of 
the  creosoting  process  patented  by  Bethell, 
at  all  events  if  the  timber  is  to  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  or  to  be  used  in  structural 
works  which  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
either  fresh  water  or  salt  water. 

Kyanising,  or  injecting  corrosive  subli- 
mate (chloride  of  mercury)  into  timber,  is 
very  expensive  if  properly  done ;  and  be- 
sides this  there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practi- 
cally useless,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found 
that  kyanised  piles,  after  three  years'  im- 
mersion ia  the  sea,  did  not  contain  a  trace 
of  the  preservative  compound. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  first  suggested  as  a 
preservative  agent  by  Margary,  and  after- 
wards employed  largely  by  Boueherie,  may 
be  used  to  prevent  dry  rot  in  timber  ;  but 
for  piers,  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  and 
other  structures  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water,  it  has  no  practical  value,  as 
the  water  dissolves  out  the  salt  wilh  great 
rapidity.  Timber  prepared  with  this  salt, 
aud  used  for  marine  purposes,  is  as  readily 
destroyed  by  the  teredo  and  the  limnoria  as 
unprepared  timber. 

In  Payne's  process  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  is  first  absorbed  into  the  wood,  and 
afterwards  carbonate  of  soda.  Double  de- 
composition ensues,  and  the  practical  result 
is  the  formation  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  deposi- 
tion of  which  renders  wood  brittle,  and  does 
not  prevent  the  attacks  of  either  of  the  ani- 
mals just  named. 

Of  Sir  William  Burnett's  chloride  of  zinc 
process  the  author  could  say  nothing  from 
personal  experience.  The  essential  part  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  compound  is  the 
formation  of  an  iosolublo  coagulum  with  the 
albumen  of  the  wood.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Burnett  process  that  it  renders  wood  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  in  In- 
dia; and  wood  for  in-door  purposes  is  per 
maiiently  improved  by  iu 

Bethell's  patent  process  for  preserving 
timber  by  the  use  of  creosote  pitch  oil  is 
the  only  one  which  really  accomplishes  the 


timber,  and   hnnce  its  value  over  all  other 
so-called  preservative  agents. 

The  a[iparatU8  required  in  the  creosoting 
process  consists  of  an  injecting  cylinder, 
generally  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
varying  from  30  feet  to  70  feet  long,  to- 
gether with  exhaust  and  pressure  pumps,  an 
oil  tank,  and  the  requisite  piping  conoexiona. 
It  is  not  uuusul  to  have  both  ends  of  the 
cylinders  open,  so  that  the  timber  may  be 
entered  at  one  end  and  removed  at  the  other 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  to  have  them 
fitted  with  air-tight  iron  doors,  which  are 
removable  at  pleasure.  When  the  cylinder 
is  charged  with  timber,  and  the  door  or  doors 
properly  secured,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the 
air  pump,  both  from  the  interior  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  A 
vacuum  being  produced  in  the  cylinder,  the 
oil,  which  has  been  heated  in  the  tank  by 
steam  pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  120*^ 
fahr.,  is  allowed  to  rush  in,  and  when  the 
cylinder  is  full,  the  inlet  pipe  is  shut  and 
the  pressure  pumps  are  started  to  force  the 
oil  into  the  wood,  the  pressure  being  main- 
tained at  from  150  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  until  the  wood  has  absorbed  the 
required  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  learned 
by  reference  to  an  index  gauge.  For  land 
purposes  the  amount  of  oil  recommended  is 
eight  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  of  wood,  and  for 
marine  purposes  from  10  to  12  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  lu  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  the 
quantity  used  varies  jfrom  16  lbs.  to  26  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  when  the  timber  is  intended 
for  marine  works.  Beech  wood  has  absorbed 
as  much  as  31  lbs.  of  oil  per  cubic  foot,  and 
when  used  for  railway  platforms  or  harbor 
works,  it  is  doubtless  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable  material  that  can  be  used. 

Creosote  (or  pitch  oil,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  in  Scotland)  is  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  coal  tar,  the  other  ingredients 
being  ainmoniacal  liquor,  crude  naphtha, 
and  the  residual  pitch.  The  coal  tar  of 
Scotch  gas  works  generally  yields  about  25 
per  cent  of  oil  which  distils  over  at  temper- 
atures ranging  from  400*^  to  700°  fahr. ;  in 
England,  however,  the  amount  is  only  about 
20  per  cent.  The  author  estimates  the  an- 
nual yield  of  pitch  oil  in  Scotland  at  one 
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According  to  Dr.  Letheby,  creosote  acts 
as  a  preservative  agent  iu  the  following 
ways: 

Ist.  It  coagulates  albuminous  8ubstance» 
and  gives  stability  to  the  constituent;)  of  the 
oanibiuui  and  cellulose  of  the  yuung  wood. 

2d.  It  absorbs  and  appropriates  the  oxy- 
gen which  is  within  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  so  checks,  or  rather  prevents  the  erema- 
causis  of  the  ligneous  tissue. 

3d.  It  resinifies  within  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  in  this  way  shuts  out  both  air  and 
moisture. 

4th.  It  acts  as  a  positive  poison  to  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  so  protects  the  wood  from  the  attacks 
of  fungi,  aeari,  and  other  parasites. 

Since  the  creosoting  process  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1838  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively euij>lojed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  in  all  countries  on  the  continent 
where  creosote  oil  can  be  obtained — France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 

SA,  and  Italy;  and  in  India,  (jape  Coluny, 
razil,  and  other  tropical  countries,  to  pre- 
Mrve  timber  from  the  attacks  of  the  white 
ant.  Wherever  it  has  been  properly  carried 
out  it  has  been  completely  successful. 

Of  late,  many  railway  companies  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  creosoted  sleepers, 
not  from  any  failure  of  the  process,  but  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sleepers  caused  by 
the  chairs  cutting  down  into  them  and  grad- 
ually rendering  them  useless.  This  mecha- 
nical injury  to  the  sleepers  would  be  great- 
ly lessened  were  the  base  of  the  chair  made 
broader.  According  to  Mr.  Deas,  late  en- 
gineer on  the  western  section  of  the  North 
British  Railway,  it  will  doubtless  be  less 
and  less  the  practice  of  railway  companies 
in  this  country,  under  the  present  financial 
depression,  to  creosote  or  otherwise  pre- 
serve their  sleepers,  as  the  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation— 6d.  to  8d.  per  sleeper — is  such  a  high 
proportion  to  the  original  cost  of  the  sleeper, 
which  is  generally  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  for 
each,  while,  owing  to  the  cutting-down  ac- 
tion of  the  chairs,  the  prepared  sleeper  be- 
comes useless  for  permanent  wear  almost  as 
soon  as  one  unprepared. 

For  harbor  works  in  Scotland  the  creosot- 
ing process  has  been  largely  used..  At  Leith, 
the  west  pier,  consisting  of  1,013  main 
piles,  is  entirely  constructed  of  creosoted 
timber,  and  the  extension  of  the  east  pier 
contains  312  main  piles,  also  creosoted. — 
These  erections  were  commenced  in  1848, 
and  finished  in  1853,  and  at  the  present 


time  they  are  as  perfectly  sound  as  the  first 
day  they  were  put  down.  The  gates  of  the 
new  dock  now  being  constructed  at  that  port 
aie  made  of  creosoted  pine  bound  with 
grcenheart  timber,  the  quantity  of  oil  used 
being  ten  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  At  Glasgow  all 
the  wooden  wharves,  with  the  exception  of 
the  steamboat  quay,  are  constructed  of  creo- 
soted pine,  eight  lbs.  of  oil  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  whole  of  the  wharves  at  the  Kingston 
Dock  are  built  of  creosoted  wood,  the  same 
quantity  of  oil  being  used.  At  Port^Glas* 
gow  and  Greenock  timber  prepared  by  tho 
Bethell  process  is  largely  used,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  nearly  every  port  in  Eng- 
land. Much  atteniion  has  been  given  to 
the  creosoting  process  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, and  so  satisfactory  have  the  expe- 
riments been  that  no  other  process  is  used 
by  that  government.  Very  full  and  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  Belgian  experiments 
upon  the  creosoting  process  have  been  pre- 
pared by  M.  L.  Crepin,  iiig^nieur  des  Fonts 
et  Chaussees,  especially  in  "  Annates  des 
Travaux  Publics  de  Bclgique,"  vol.  xxi., 
1864.  M.  Crepin  affirms  that  wood  retains 
all  its  former  elasticity  in  the  creosntcd 
Mtate,  and  acquires  a  density  which  it  did 
not  possess  in  the  unprepared  condition.  M. 
A.  Forestier,  engineer-in-chief  for  the  de- 
partment of  La  \  endeo,  made  a  very  minute 
and  elaborate  report  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867  on  the  creosoting  process  and 
experiments  made  with  it  on  timber  used  in 
both  land  and  marine  works  in  Franco ;  and 
in  that  country  the  process  is  also  largely 
employed. 

HOW  STEREOTYPE-PUTES  ARE  MADE. 

From  the  "  Amcrioan  Artiran." 

The  surface  of  the  types,  set  up  as  for 
printing,  is  first  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  clectrotyping,  except  that  it  is  oil- 
ed instead  of  being  coated  with  black-lead. 
This  being  done,  what  is  technically  called 
a  flask,  simply  a  kind  of  rectangular  frame 
is  placed  upon  the  chase.  Plaster-of-Paris 
brought  to  the  suitable  consistency  with  wa- 
ter is  then  poured  into  the  flask  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  type  locked  up  in  the 
chase,  and  suffered  to  harden.  U'his  being 
done,  the  plaster  mold  thus  formed  is  brought 
away  from  the  chase,  and  consequently  from 
the  face  of  the  type,  by  means  of  screws  ar- 
ranged at  the  corners  of  the  flask.  By  this 
means  the  surface  of  the  mold  is  kept  intact 
from  injury,  which  would  occur  if  the  move- 
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meat  of  the  flask  in  removing  the  plaster 
from  the  projecting  faces  of  the  type  were 
irregular,  or  even  very  slightly  in  a  lateral 
direction.  When  the  mold  has  been  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  face  of  the  type  it 
is  fitted  into  a  cast-iron  pan,  and  both  pan 
and  mold  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  a  cald- 
ron of  melted  stereotype  metal,  which  is 
somewhat  different  from,  although  closely 
resembling,  ordinary  type  metal.  This 
caldron  is,  of  course,  arranged  over  a  suita- 
ble surface.  The  mold  is  suffered  thus  to 
remain  in  the  molten  metal  until  the  heat  of 
the  latter  has  completely  dissipated  all  the 
moisture  of  the  mold,  so  that  the  metal  pene- 
trates without  blowing  into  all  the  interstices 
of  the  mold.  The  mold  being  lifted  from 
the  caldron  is  filled  with  the  molten  metal, 
which  on  cooling  constitutes  the  stereotype, 
requiring  only  the  finishing  operations  of 
planing  to  thickness  and  the  like  to  fit  it  for 
use  in  printing.  These,  being  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  electrotypes,  re- 
quire no  further  description  here.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  previous  to  be- 
.  ing  thus  finished,  the  plaster  or  material 
that  may  a-lhere  to  the  plate  must  bo  re- 
moved therefrom  by  thorough  washing,  faci- 
litated by  the  active  application  of  a  brush. 

It  is  sometimes  preferred  that  the  plates 
should  be  cast  in  clay  molds,  instead  of  in 
those  formed  of  plaster,  the  clay  taking  a 
better  impression  of  low  space  work  than  the 
plaster,  and  having  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  it  does  not  fill  up  the  faces  of  the 
type  like  the  plaster;  this  advantage  obvia- 
ting all  necessity  for  cleaning  the  type  after 
forming  the  mold,  as  is  essential  in  the  other 
case. 

The  material  of  which  the  clay  molds  are 
formed  is  common  kaolin  or  potter's  clay, 
mingled  with  powdered  soapstone  and  pro- 
perly tempered.  Previous  to  use  it  is 
wrought  and  worked  up  with  a  solution  of 
gum-arabic,  and  a  little  plaster  is  added. — 
Being  brought  to  the  requisite  condition  and 
consistency,  it  is  spread  upon  the  platen  of 


which  not  only  serve  to  close  their  sides,  but 
also  to  keep  them  the  requisite  distance 
apart.  When  thus  arranged  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  into  the  spaces  between, 
and  on  cooling  forms  the  stereotype-plates 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  cast  in  the  sepa- 
rate plaster  molds.  Plates  may  be  oast 
more  cheaply  by  the  use  of  the  clay-molds 
than  by  the  others,  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  work  is  just  as  good.  Where  fine 
and  sharp  impressions  are  required,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  mode  of  stereotyping  that 
gives  as  good  results  as  the  plaster  method. 

As  an  addenda  to  the  above  description 
of  the  manner  of  making  stereotypes  prac- 
ticed by  Messrs.  Lovejoy,  Son  &,  Co.,  we 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  another  process — the 
papier- niachi  process — employed  in  making 
the  plates  used  in  printing  the  large  editiomi 
of  some  of  the  morning  papers  of  this  city, 
for  which  the  simple  forms  of  type  aloue 
would  be  wholly  inadequate. 

In  carrying  out  this  process  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  of  suitable  size  is  covered  oa 
one  side  with  a  coating  of  paste  prepared 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  upon  this, 
and  carefully  smoothed  with  the  hand,  is 
placed  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper.  This  sheet 
it  cut  into  pieces  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
pages  to  be  stereotyped,  and  each  piece  \b 
coated  on  its  face  or  tissue  side  with  finely* 
powdered  French  chalk,  applied  with  a  soft 
brush.  The  surface  of  the  page  of  type  is 
sparingly  coated  with  salad-oil,  and  the  pa- 
per, face  downward,  is  laid  upon  the  snr&ce 
of  the  type.  This  being  done,  s  piece  of 
damp  linen  is  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  pa- 
per,  and  the  paper  is  then  beaten  down  upon 
the  surface  and  into  the  type  by  means  of 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  beating- 
brush,  care  being  taken  to  bring  the  brush 
flatly  down  upon  the  paper  at  each  stroke. 
When  the  paper  has  been  well  beaten  into 
the  type  in  this  manner  the  cloth  is  remov- 
ed, a  piece  of  cartridge-paper  b  pasted  upon 
the  back  of  the  paper  matrix  just  formed, 
and  the  beating  operation  is  repeated.     This 
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carried  on,  easily  separates  from  the  matrix, 
and  by  a  few  fiuiahing  touches  is  rendered 
fit  for  use. 

This  papuT'imtchi  process  has  the  advan- 
tages of  cheapness  and  quickness  in  making 
the  plates,  and  the  latter  are  about  equal  in 
quality  to  those  made  in  the  clay  molds 
above  described.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  the  beating  of  the  paper  upon  the  type 
destroys,  in  time,  the  hair  lines  upon  the 
latter,  and  thus  impairs  their  value.  An- 
other objection  to  this  plan  lies  in  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  type-metal,  which  ix  found 
to  occur,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  when 
the  metal  is  cast  upon  the  paper  material  of 
the  matrix. 


COMMiraiCATION  BETWEEN  ENGUND 
AUD  FRAJiCE. 

From  "  Engineering." 

The  prospects,  engineering  and  commer- 
cial, of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Dover  straits, 
the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  work, 
and  the  chances  of  a  profitable  issue  if  it 
were  ever  completed,  are  at  last  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  thoroughly  investigated  and 
decided,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  able  en- 
gineering foresight  to  decide  them.  It  is  at 
least  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  idlers 
who,  with  scarcely  capacity  to  lay  a  water 
main,  treat  the  construction  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  submarine  tunnel  as  a  mere  trifle, 
will  perforce  cease  from  troubling  with  their 
visionary  executive  and  revenue  estimates 
when  a  sound  opinion  has  been  given  on  the 
matter.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  all  these 
schemers  to  admit,  that  their  perseverance 
has  done  something  to  impress  the  fact  that 
the  present  means  of  communication  with 
the  Continent  are  eminently  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactory. 

It  ynay  be,  for  the  limits  of  possibility 
cannot  be  set,  that  the  next  generation  will 
see  the  completion  of  a  railway  ligature 
joining  France  and  England,  and  that  the 
traffic  will  have  increased  so  enormously  as 
to  pay  the  high  dividends  which  alone  could 
remunerate  the  venturous  capitalbts  for 
their  precarious  investment.  But  this,  as 
yet,  la  beyond  the  province  of  sober  belief; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  would 
have  OS  imagine,  that  passengers  would 
travel  in  millions  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  instead  of  in  thousands  on  its  surface, 
or  that,  to  the  popular  mind,  an  hour  of 
mental  agony  in  a  tunnel  would  be  wel- 


comed iii  exchange  for  sixty  minutes'  physi- 
cal diiicomfort  on  the  surface.  Assuming, 
however,  for  a  moment  that  such  a  scheme 
has  been  pronounced  feasible,  and  that  the 
twelve  millions  or  so  have  been  raised  for 
the  work,  England  and  the  Continent  would 
have  to  wait  patiently  for,  perhaps,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  till  tho  tunnel  was  complet- 
ed ;  so  that,  at  least  pending  the  construc- 
tion of  this  great  undertaking,  we  must  look 
for  some  efficient,  if  only  temporary,  means 
for  superseding  the  present  miserable  accom- 
modation. 

Such  a  plan  is  offered  by  Mr.  John  Fow- 
ler, and  the  other  engineers  associated  with 
him,  in  his  English  and  Continental  Inter- 
communication scheme,  deposited  last  Ses- 
sion, and  postponed  till  nett  year,  for  tho 
adjustment  of  preliminary  airangements, 
and  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  pro- 
ject. It  is,  indeed,  no  matter  for  regret 
that,  publicly,  the  bill  will  lie  dormant  till 
next  Session,  for  the  interval  will  give  time 
for  present  opposition  to  be  converted  in 
future  co-operation,  while  the  agitation  of 
the  permanent  communication  advocates 
will  urge  forward  the  undertaking. 

The  route  chosen  for  the  crossing  is  from 
Dover  to  Audrecelles,  which  latter  port 
offers  far  greater  advantages  than  does  the 
coast  at  Calais.  A  shorter  course — only  23 
miles  from  dock  to  dock — deeper  water,  an 
absence  of  shifting  sand-banks,  and  a  com- 
plete protection  from  the  easterly  and  north- 
easterly winds  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Oris- 
nez,  whoso  lighthouse  would  direct  the 
course,  are  among  the  obvious  advantages  of 
the  new  proposed  route.  The  construction 
of  a  few  miles  of  railway  from  Audrecelles 
to  Wimereux,  will  save  the  journey  from 
Calais  to  the  latter  station,  and  shorten  the 
distance  to  Paris  by  fourteen  miles,  although 
of  course  travelers  to  Brussels  and  towards 
the  north  would  suffer  this  disadvantage 
now  incurred  by  those  who  have  Paris  for 
their  destination.  As  the  former  class  of 
travelers  are,  if  anything,  a  little  more 
numerous  than  the  latter,  it  follows  that  the 
traffic  of  the  railway  would  be  increased  by 
the  change  of  landing  places,  even  if  the 
increased  facilities  of  crossing  did  not  stim- 
ulate travel.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  not  in  the  extravagant  de- 
gree claimed  by  the  tunnel  advocates,  who 
must  look  forward  to  an  unceasing  stream  of 
about  250  passengers  per  hour  throughout 
the  year,  and  an  increase  of  goods'  traffic  in 
like  degree,  to  earn  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
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pay  their  dividends  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses. This  may  come  in  the  future,  cre- 
ated by  the  submarine  link,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  see  there  is  not  a  single  advantage, 
claimed  for  the  permanent  communication, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  ferry,  whilst 
the  latter  scheme  is,  on  the  other  hand,  free 
from  the  objections  fatal  to  the  tunnel. 

A  moderate  capital,  easily  obtained,  would 
suffice  in  a  short  time  to  establish  a  perfect- 
ly efficient  and  satisfactory  service,  that 
would  so  far  encourage  and  increase  traffic 
as  to  produce  a  revenue  representing  a  large 
return  upon  the  outlay.  The  railway  com- 
panies, both  English  and  Continental,  would 
obtain  corresponding  advantages  with  the 
increasing  traffic  promoted  by  the  new 
service,  and  above  all,  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  new  comfort  derived  by  pas- 
senger-o,  a  satisfactory  means  of  transport- 
ing merchandize  would  be  gained,  and  the 
delays  and  injuries  to  which  goods  are  now 
constantly  exposed  would  be  avoided.  Con- 
centrating at  Audrecelles  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  goods'  wagons  would  be  trans- 
ported to  the  opposite  dock  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  and  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railways,  which  would  necessarily 
secure  through  the  ferry  the  bulk  of  the 
merchandize  that  is  now  exported  for  the 
various  shipping  places  of  the  Continent  to 
the  English  ports. 

Offering  all  these  advantages,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  English  and  Continental  In- 
tercommunication bill  will  be  freely  passed 
next  Session,  and  that  the  works  will  be 
commenced  without  delay.  The  public  and 
the  railway  companies  are  alike  interested 
in  its  completion,  and  though  it  may  have  in 
its  turn  to  give  place  to  a  permanent  com- 
munication, It  will  have  probably  a  half  cen- 
tury of  good  service  without  competition, 
and  it  would  afterwards  doubtless  be  leased, 
and  kept  in  working  order  by  the  tunnel 
company,  in  the  event  of  any  contingency^ 
to  which  that  great  work,  after  its  comple- 
tion, might  in  the  course  of  nature  be  liable. 


THE  Pennstlvania  IRONWORKS,  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  have  closed  a  contract  with 
parties  in  New  York  for  the  building  of  a 
number  of  iron  steam-colliers  for  the  coast- 
ing trade,  having  a  carrying  capacity   of 


THE  IKDICATOB. 

PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  APPLTINO 
AND  TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  INSTRCUBNT. 
From  Porter's  "Riobard'i  Stram  Indioator." 


Of  Attaching  the  Indicator. — When 
it  is  practicable,  diagrams  should  be 
taken  from  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
assumption  commonly  made,  that  if  the 
valves  are  set  equal,  the  diagram  from  one 
end  will  be  like  that  from  the  other,  will  be 
shown  by  this  instrument  to  be  erroneous. 
This  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  speed 
of  the  piston  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cyl- 
inder, which  is,  at  the  outer  end  of  a  direct- 
acting  engine,  from  35  per  cent  to  66  per 
cent  greater  than  at  the  crank-end,  the  dif- 
ference varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
angular  vibration  of  the  connecting-rod.  In 
side-lever  or  beam-engines,  these  proportions 
are  reversed,  and  the  speed  of  the  piston  is 
greater  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder. 
Often,  also,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
lengths  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  lead, 
or  amount  of  opening,  or  the  point  closing  ; 
and  many  times  the  valves  are  supposed  to 
be  correctly  set,  when  this  Indicator  will 
show  that  they  are  not.  These  and  many 
ether  causes,  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
diagrams  obtained  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  piston. 

One  use  of  the  Indicator  is  in  fact  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  diagrams  Arom  op- 
posite ends  of  the  cylinder  are  alike. 

Pipes  to  be  Avoided. — The  Indicator 
should  be  fixed  close  to  the  cylinder,  espe- 
cially on  engines  working  at  high  speeds. 
If  pipes  must  bo  used,  they  should  not  be 
smaller  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
five-eighths  in  the  bends,  and  as  short  and 
direct  as  possible.  Any  engineer  can  satisfy 
himself  with  this  instrument,  that  each  inch 
of  pipe  occasions  a  percoptilile  fall  of  pres- 
sure between  the  engine  and  the  Indicator, 
varying  according  to  its  size  and  number  of 
bends  and  the  speed  of  the  piston.  Dia- 
grams have  been  known  to  show,  from  this 
cause  alone,  40  per  cent  less  pressure  than 
was  actually  in  the  cylinder.  Probably  the 
diagrams  taken  from  engines,  generally 
show  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  lead  or 
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Indicator  oook  is  usually  screwed  into  the 
cover.  Sometimes  it  is  attached  where 
the  oil-cup  is  set,  this  being  removed  for 
the  purpose.  For  the  lower  eud,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  drill  into  the  side  of  the  cylinder, 
at  a  convenient  point  in  the  space  between 
the  cylinder  bottom  and  the  piston,  when  on 
the  center,  and  screw  in  a  short  bent  pipe, 
with  a  socket  on  the  end  to  receive  the  In- 
dicator cock.  This  Indicator  can  be  used 
in  a  horizontal  position,  but  it  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient  to  put  in  a  bent  pipe, 
and  set  it  vertical.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  drill  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
at  the  upper  end  also,  especially  in  double 
cylinder  engines  having  parallel  motions, 
when  the  Indicator  cannot  generally  be  set 
on  the  covers.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
piston  does  not  cover  the  hole  when  on  the 
center.  No  putty  is  necessary  to  make 
these  small  joints,  and  it  should  never  be 
lued,  as  it  is  liable  to  olog  the  instrument. 
If  the  screw  fits  loosely,  a  few  threads  of 
cotton  wound  round  the  stem  will  prevent 
the  escape  of  steam. 

On  horixontal  engines,  the  best  place  for 
the  Indicator  is  on  the  top  or  upper  side,  at 
each  end  ;  if  it  cannot  be  placed  there,  bent 
pipes  may  be  screwed  into  the  covers  or  into 
the  side  of  the  cylinder.  In  other  respects 
follow  the  directions  given  for  vertical  en- 
gines. The  Indicator  should  never  be  set 
to  communicate  with  the  thorouglifares.  The 
current  of  steam  past  the  eud  of  the  pipe  or 
the  hole  reduces  the  pressure  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  diagram  given  is  utterly 
'Worthless,  as  any  engineer  can  readily  as- 
certain by  makiug  the  experiment. 

The  Btop-oock  being  screwed  firmly  in  its 
place,  screw  the  Indicator  down  to  its  seat, 
turning  it  to  the  most  convenient  position, 
and  make  it  fast  by  turning  the  coupling ; 
then  move  the  guiding-pulh-ys  to  their  pro- 
per position  to  receive  the  cord,  and  the  in> 
strament  is  in  readiness  for  use. 

II. 
Oi"  Giving  Motion  to  thb  Papbk. — 
Tkt  Drum,  the  hat  Meava. — The  revolution 
1^  *  drum  is  probably  the  most  correct  as 
well  as  oonvenient  method  of  giving  motion 
to  the   paper.     It  may  be  supposed  that  a 


the  connecting-rod  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what long ;  it  must  not  tremble,  or  the  line 
on  the  paper  will  be  tremulous,  and  the 
weight  required  for  stifiness,  joined  to  the 
weight  of  the  slide,  causes  a  momentum, 
which,  if  the  rod  is  worked  by  a  vibrating 
arm,  will  give  to  the  paper,  on  each  center, 
a  motion  opposite  to  that  of  the  piston  of  the 
engine ;  and  precisely  at  these  points  it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  two 
motions  shall  coincide. 

In  the  use  of  the  cylinder  at  any  speed, 
the  question  of  obtaining  a  positive  motion, 
if  there  is  no  elasticity  in  the  cord  or  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  connected,  is  simply  one 
of  proportion  between  the  momentum  of  the 
revolving  parts  and  the  strength  of  the 
spring  by  which  this  is  resisted.  In  this 
Indicator  these  parts  are  made  as  light  as 
possible,  consistently  with  other  require- 
ments, and  the  spring  is  of  such  strength 
that  they  may  be  reciprocated  from  250  to 
300  times  per  minute,  without  any  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  diagram,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  without  any  error  in  the  motion. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  construction  of 
these  Indicators  in  this  respect,  it  being  in- 
tended that  every  instrument  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  any  engine. 

Fbom  WHAT  Points  TO  DBRivB  THE  Mo- 
tion.— This  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of 
the  engine  which  has  a  motion  coincident 
with  that  of  the  piston.  For  a  beam-engine  a 
point  on  the  beam,  or  beam-center,  or  on  the 
parallel-motion  rods  where  these  are  em- 
ployed, will  give  the  proper  motion ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  cord  be  led  off 
in  the  right  direction — a  requirement  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked ;  afterwards  its  di- 
rection of  motion  may  be  changed  as  re- 
quired. 

In  some  eases  it  is  most  convenient  to 
take  the  motion  fVom  a  point  on  the  end  of 
the  revolving  shaft ;  this  b  frequetly  the 
case  on  horisontal  eneines,  working  at  high 
speeds,  beoause  then  the  motion  does  not 
need  to  be  reduced.  Exact  aocuraoy  cannot 
be  got  in  this  way,  however,  without  em- 
ploying a  moving  slide  and  oonneoting  it 
with  the  pin  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  by  a  rod 
or  cord  of  such  length  that  its  angnlar  vi-> 
bration  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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stroke,  being  slower  than  that  of  the  piston 
at  the  one  end,  and  faster  at  the  other.  The 
crank  or  pin  from  which  the  cord  receives 
its  motion  must  be  on  its  center,  relatively 
to  the  direction  of  the  cord,  whatever  that 
direction  may  be,  precisely  wlien  the  crank 
of  the  engine  is  on  its  center.  If  this  re- 
quirement is  not  careFully  attended  to,  the 
diagram  will  be  worthless.  Generally,  on 
horizontal  engines,  the  motion  of  the  paper 
is  taken  from  the  cross-head.  In  an  engine- 
room,  a  strip  of  deal  board  nmj  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  it  to  swing  backward  and  forward, 
edgeways,  by  the  side  of  the  guides,  and 
motion  may  be  given  to  it  by  a  pin  secured 
firmly  to  the  cross-head,  and  projecting 
through  a  slot  in  the  board,  in  which  it 
should  fit  nicely  to  prevent  lost  time  on  the 
centers.  The  board  must  hang  plumb  when 
the  piston  is  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke. 
The  cord  may  be  connected  to  this  strip  of 
board  at  a  point  sufiRciently  near  to  its  point 
of  suspension  to  give  the  required  reduction 
of  motion  for  the  paper,  and  must  be  led  off 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  then  over  one 
or  more  pulleys  in  any  required  direction  to 
the  Indicator.  At  high  speeds,  however, 
pulleys  should  be  avoided.  On  portable 
engines,  the  motion  may  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  lever  swinging 
from  a  pin  supported  in  a  standard  about 
two  feet  in  height,  set  on  one  of  the  guide- 
bars. 

On  locomotives  having  outside  connex- 
ions, the  motion  must  be  taken  from  the 
cross-head.  It  is  indisputably  necessary  to 
nse  only  a  short  direct  cord,  free  from  elas- 
ticity, and  connected  to  a  point,  the  motion 
of  which  is  reduced  from  that  of  the  cross- 
head  by  positive  means.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken also  to  so  proportion  the  parts  employ- 
ed for  thb  purpose,  that  the  point  at  which 
the  cord  is  connected  shall  have  a  positive 
motion  without  any  fling,  a  matter  not  by 
any  means  free  from  difficulty  at  259  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  A  rock-shaft,  turning 
in  bushings,  supported  by  two  angle  iron 
standards  precisely  over  the  mid-position  of 
that  point  of  the  cross-head  from  which  the 


The  direction  of  the  cord  may  form  any  ne- 
cessary angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  but 
must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  rock-shaft. 
On  locomotives  having  inxide  connexions, 
and  a  single  pair  of  driving-wheels,  where 
it  is  practicable,  it  will  be  found  the  better 
way  to  take  the  motion  from  a  pin  set  in  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  and  to  communicate  it  by 
a  connecting-rod  to  a  point  convenient  for 
attaching  the  cord.  The  parts  should  be 
all  substantially  made;  the  momentum  of 
the  connecting-rod  will  be  perfectly  resisted 
by  the  pin.  On  oscillating  engines,  the  mo- 
tion may  be  taken  from  the  brasses  at  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod.  If  the  stroke  is  long, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reduce  this  mo- 
tion to  that  required  for  the  paper,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  nccessarv  to  take  the  motion 
from  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  to  a 
point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  trunnion, 
and  thence  to  communicate  it  to  the  Indi- 
cator. In  all  these  connexious,  it  is  of  the 
first  consequence  that  there  be  no  lost  time 
which  will  require  to  be  made  up  on  every 
center,  and  will  thus  cause  the  paper  to 
stand  still  while  the  piston  is  moving. 

Pulleys  of  different  diameters  on  the  same 
spiudle  nave  been  often  used  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  motion  from  that  of  the  cross- 
head,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them ;  at 
high  speeds  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them 
answer.  The  experience  of  the  careful  ope- 
rator will  teach  him  to  guard  against  the 
various  causes  of  error  here  mentioned,  and 
others  which  will  arise  in  the  great  diversity 
of  situations  in  which  the  Indicator  is  used, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  the  more  mis- 
chievous, because  often  the  diagram  itself 
furnishes  no  means  of  detecting  them.  The 
mathematician  will  perceive  that  perfect  ao- 
cnracy  of  motion  is  attained  by  only  a  very 
few  of  the  methods  here  suggested.  Most 
of  them  are  only  approximately  accurate, 
but  they  are  the  best  which  can  be  readily 
employed,  and  the  errors  which  they  in- 
volve are  too  slight  to  be  of  practical  mo- 
ment. For  the  professional  engineer,  of 
course,  directions  are  unnecessary. 

III. 
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the  springs.  Take  the  two  projecting  ends 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  draw  the 
paper  down,  taking  care  that  it  lies  quite 
smooth  and  tight,  and  that  the  corners  come 
fairly  together,  and  replace  the  cylinder. 
The  spring  used  on  this  Indicator  for  hold- 
ing the  paper  will  be  found  preferable  to  the 
hingnd  clamp.  A  little  practice,  with  at- 
tentioQ  to  the  above  directions,  will  enable 
any  one  to  fix  the  paper  readily. 

The  marking-point  should  be  fine  and 
smooth,  so  as  .to  draw  a  fine  line,  but  not 
cut  the  paper.  It  mav  be  made  of  a  brass 
wire  ;  the  best  material  is  gun-metal,  which 
keeps  sharp  for  a  long  time,  and  the  line 
made  by  it  is  very  durable.  Lines  drawn 
by  German  silver  points  are  liable  to  fade. 
A  large-sized  common  pin,  a  little  blunted, 
answers  for  a  marking-point  very  well  in- 
deed ;  a  small  file  and  bit  of  emery  cloth 
used  occasionally  will  keep  the  point  in  order. 

To  Connect  the  Cord. — The  Indicator 
having  been  attached,  and  the  correct  motion 
obtained  for  the  dram,  and  the  paper  fixed, 
tho  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the  cord  is  of 
the  proper  length  to  bring  the  diagram  in 
its  right  place  on  the  paper — that  is,  mid- 
way, between  the  springs  which  hold  the 
paper  on  the  drum.  In  order  to  connect 
and  disconnect  readily,  the  short  oord  on 
the  Indicator  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  oord  coming  from  tho  en- 
gine, a  running  loop  may  be  rove  in  a  thin 
strip  of  metal,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
following  cut, 


so  that  it  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  the 
proper  length,  and  taken  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  may  become  stretched  by  use. 
On  high-speed  engines,  it  is  as  well,  ins-tcad 
of  using  this,  to  adjust  the  cord  and  take  up 
the  stretching,  as  it  takes  place,  by  tying 
knots  in  the  oord.  If  the  cord  becomes  wet 
and  shrinks,  the  knots  may  need  to  be  un- 
tied, but  this  rarely  happens.  The  length 
of  the  diagram  drawn  at  high-speeds  should 
not  exceed  four  and  a  half  inches,  to  allow 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  oord  to  take 
place  to  some  extent,  without  causing  the 
drum  to  revolve  to  the  limit  of  its  motion  in 
either  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diagram  should  never  be  drawn  shorter  than 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
To  TAKE  TH«  DiAQBAU. — Everything  be- 


ing in  readiness,  turn  the  handle  of  the  stop- 
cock to  a  vertical  position,  and  let  the  piston 
of  the  Indicator  play  for  a  few  moments, 
while  the  instrument  become  warmed.  Then 
turn  the  handle  horizontally  to  the  piston  in 
which  the  cummunication  is  opened  between 
the  under  side  of  the  piston  and  the  atmos- 
phere, hook  on  the  cord  and  draw  the  atmos- 
pheric line.  Then  turn  the  handle  back  to 
its  vertical  position  and  take  the  diagram. 
When  the  handle  stands  vertical,  tho  com- 
munication with  the  cylinder  is  wide  open, 
and  care  should  be  observed  that  it  does 
stand  in  that  position  whenever  a  diagram  is 
taken,  so  that  this  communication  shall  not 
be  in  the  least  obstructed.  The  instrument 
is  provided  with  a  stop,  to  prevent  the  mark- 
ing point  from  tearing  the  paper.  The  arm 
is  to  be  pressed  firmly  up  to  this  stop.  If 
the  line  drawn  is  faint,  the  point  must  be 
screwed  up  and  back  if  the  line  u  too  heavy. 
The  elasticity  of  the  parallel  arms  gives  the 
light  pressure  required  on  the  paper.  As 
the  hand  of  the  operator  cannot  follow  the 
motions  of  an  oscillating  cylinder,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  point  be  held  in  contact 
with  the  paper  by  a  light  spring,  and  instru- 
ments to  be  used  on  engines  of  this  class  are 
furnished  with  an  attachment  for  this  pur- 
pose. Diagrams  should  not  be  taken  from 
an  engine  until  some  time  after  starting,  so 
that  the  water  condensed  in  warming  the 
cylinder,  &c.,  shall  have  passed  away.  Water 
in  the  cylinder  in  excess  always  distorts  the 
diagram,  and  sometimes  into  very  singular 
forms.  The  drip-cocks  should  be  shut  when 
diagrams  are  bomg  taken.  As  soon  as  the 
diagram  is  taken,  unhook  the  oord  ;  the  paper 
cylinder  should  not  be  kept  in  motion  un- 
necessarily, it  only  wears  out  the  spring,  es- 
pecially at  high  velocities.  Then  remove 
the  paper,  and  minute  on  tho  back  of  it  at 
once  as  many  of  the  following  particulars  aa 
jon  have  the  means  of  ascertaining,  viz  : 

The  date  of  taking  the  diagram  and  scale 
of  the  Indicator. 

The  engine  from  which  the  diagram  is 
taken,  which  rad,  and  vhioh  engine,  if  ona 
of  a  pair. 

The  length  of  dto  stroke,  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  nnmbor  of  double 
strokes  per  minute. 

The  si«e  of  the  ports,  the  kind  of  valve 
employed,  the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve,  and 
the  exhaust  lead. 

The  amount  which  the  waste-room,  in 
clearance  and  thoroughfares,  adds  to  the 
length  of  the  ojtinder. 
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^  The  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  the 
diameter  and  length  of  the  pipe,  the  size  and 
position  of  the  throttle  (if  any),  and  the 
point  of  cut-ofF. 

On  a  locomotive,  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels,  and  the  size  of  the  blast  orifice, 
the  weight  of  the  train,  and  the  gradient,  or 
curve. 

On  a  oondcmsing-engine,  the  vacuum  by 
the  guage,  the  kind  of  condenser  employed, 
the  quantity  of  water  used  for  one  stroke  of 
the  engine,  its  temperature,  and  that  of  the 
discharge,  the  size  of  the  air-pump  and 
length  of  its  stroke,  whether  single  or  double- 
acting,  and,  if  driven  independently  of  the 
engine,  the  number  of  its  strokes  per  minute, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

The  description  of  boiler  used,  the  tem- 
perature of  feed-water,  the  consumption  of 
fuel  and  of  water  per  hour,  and  whether  the 
boilers,  pipes  and  engine  are  protected  from 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  if  so  to  what 
extent. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  often  «>pe- 
cial  circumstances  which  should  be  noted. 

IV. 

How  TO  Keep  the  Indioatob  in  Or- 
der.— The  Indicator  will  not  continue  to 
work  well,  unless  it  is  kept  in  good  order. 
When  used,  it  generally  becomes  full  of 
water,  which  will  rust  and  thus  weaken  the 
spring,  and  the  steam  often  contains  impu- 
rities and  grit,  a  portion  of  which  is  lodged 
in  it.  After  the  Indicator  has  been  used, 
and  before  putting  it  up,  unscrew  the  cover 
of  the  cylinder  case,  and  draw  off  the  upper 
ferule,  with  the  pencil  movement  and  the 
piston  and  spring  attached,  empty  the  water 
from  the  cylinder  case,  carefully  clean  and 
dry  all  the  parts,  and  replace  them,  lubri- 
cating the  cylinder  with  a  few  drops  of  oil 
which  is  entirely  free  from  gum.  The  cy- 
linder is  not  to  be  removed  from  the  case 
under  any  oiroumstanoes ;  the  operation 
above  directed  gives  complete  access  to  it. 

Sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  piston  and 
cylinder  become  scratched  or  roughened  by 


at  the  same  time  revolving  the  stem  between 
the  thumb  and  finger.  The  surfaces  will 
quickly  wear  each  other  smooth  ;  no  grind- 
ing or  polishing  material  should  be  used,  but 
the  piston  should  be  taken  out  once  or  twice 
during  the  operation,  and  the  surfaces  clean- 
ed. The  piston,  if  dry,  ought  to  drop  per- 
fectly free  from  every  position.  Before  re- 
placing, lift  tlie  levers  and  let  them  fall,  to 
see  if  their  action  also  is  entirely  free. — 
Then  replace  everything,  taking  care  to 
screw  the  heads  of  the  spring  firmly  up  to 
the  piston  and  cover.  The  paper  cylinder 
requires  to  be  lubricated  occasionally  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  pure  oil  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  arbor,  also  the  leading  pulleys  and  the 
joints  of  the  pencil  movement. 


How  to  Change  the  Springs. — Un- 
screw the  coupling  from  the  end  of  the  pis- 
ton-stem, tlie  cover  from  the  cylinder-case, 
and  the  spring  from  the  piston  and  cover ; 
introduce  the  new  spring,  and  screw  all  up 
firmly  again. 

The  length  of  the  springs  for  the  differ- 
ent scales  are  so  proportioned  to  each  other, 
that  the  pencil  will  always  come  to  the  pro- 
per position  for  drawing  the  atmospheric 
line.  In  putting  in  the  spring  No.  1,  the 
head  from  which  the  barrel  projects  to  stop 
the  compression  of  the  spring  should  be 
screwed  to  the  cover  and  not  to  the  piston. 
Be  careful  that  the  heads  are  screwed  up 
firmly  to  the  piston  and  cover. 

The  spring  which  gives  reaction  to  the 
paper  cylinder  is  liable  to  break  after  con- 
siderable use,  especially  on  engines  running 
at  hish-spoods,  for  which  reason  this  cylin- 
der should  never  be  left  to  run  unnecessari- 
ly. When  breakage  occurs  a  new  spring 
can  be  readily  substituted,  as  follows  :  set 
the  Indicator  on  the  engine,  if  there  is  no 
other  convenient  means  for  holding  it  firmly, 
and  remove  the  cover  of  the  spring  case  and 
the  broken  spring.  Then  hook  the  new 
spring  on  to  the  hook  projecting  from  the 
ferule  on  the  arbor,  coil  it  into  the  case, 
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free  bj  post  to  any  address,  oa  reoeipt  of 
tlM  price  in  stamps. 

PriCM. 

£  I.    d. 

Ptiton  •pringa,  with  boxwood  loalei,  raeh.  0  10      0 

Pkper  erlinder  springa  0  10 

Qaire  of  meulli«  papor,  oat  into  300  dla- 

gnm  sheet! 0  i      0 

Indicators  for  special  purposes,  or  con- 
taioing  special  modifications,  will  be  made 
on  application. 


THE  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  OF  BELTS. 

£7  W.  J.  Hsoqaora  Rankina,  O.B.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 
From  <<Tb«  Bnginear." 

Object  o»  this  Oommunioation. — It 
is  well  known,  through  practical  experience, 
that  a  belt  for  communicating  motion  be- 
tween two  pulleys  requires  a  greater  tension 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  when  it  runs  at 
a  high  than  at  a  low  speed.  Various  sup- 
positions have  been  made  to  account  for 
thia — such  as  that  of  the  adhesion  to  the 
belt  of  a  layer  of  air,  which  at  a  very  high 
speed  has  not  time  to  escape  from  between 
the  belt  and  the  pulley.  But  the  real  cause 
is  simply  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  belt, 
which  acte  against  its  tension,  and  therefore 
slackens  its  grip  of  the  pulleys.  I  have  not 
hitherto  seen  or  heard  of  any  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  the  action  of  centrifugal  force 
on  belts  and  other  flexible  connecting  bands 
in  machinery;  and  therefore,  although  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  subject  has  up  to  this  time 
wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  mathematicians, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  useful  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  general  nature  of 
such  an  investigation  »nd  a  statement  of  the 
practical  rules  to  which  it  leads.* 

For  brevity's  sake,  the  word  "  band  "  will 
be  used  throughout  this  paper  to  denote  any 
flexible  connecting  piece  by  means  of  which 
motion  is  communicated  between  pulleys, 
whether  a  belt,  a  cord  or  a  chain. 

Centrifugal  Tension  or  an  Endless 
Band. — The  general  principle  of  the  ten- 
sion produced  in  an  endless  band  by  centrifu- 
gal force  is  closely  analagous  to  that  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  "  hypothesis  of 
molecular  vortices,"  a  hypothesis  proposed 
in  1849t  as  a  means  of  deducing  the  dy- 


'  The  eeneni  u^  r.t  «>■•  ««.t>sr_-.i 
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namical  theory  of  heat  from  the  general  laws 
of  dynamics,  vis.:  that  a  vortex  or  endless 
circulating  stream  produces  an  outward  pres- 
sure against  the  inside  of  any  vessel  within 
which  it  may  be  contained,  of  an  aiiiount 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  matter  con* 
tained  in  an  unit  of  length  of  that  stream, 
and  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  figure  of  the  stream ;  for  it 
can  be  proved,  from  the  elementary  laws  of 
dynamics,  that  if  an  endless  band  of  any 
figure  whatsoever  runs  at  a  given  speed,  the 
centrifugal  force  produces  an  uniform  ten- 
sion at  each  cross-section  of  the  band  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  the  band,  whose 
length  is  twice  the  height  from  which  a 
heavy  body  must  fall  in  order  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  the  band. 

In  symbols,  let  to  be  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  length  of  the  band  ;  v  the  speed  at 
which  it  runs,  and  g  the  velocity  produced 
by  gravity  in  a  second  (=32*2  ft.  or  9*81 
meters);  then  the  untrijfugal  tension  (as  it 
may  be  called)  has  the  following  value : 

g ^^' 

There  are  different  ways  of  demonstrating 
that  proposition,  the  simplest  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Consider  any  pair  of  cross  sections  of 
the  band  at  which  the  motions  of  the  parti- 
cles are  parallel  and  contrary.  Call  those 
cross  sections  A  and  B.  The  weight  of 
band  which  passes  any  given  cross  section 
in  a  second  is  v>  v;  the  particles  at  A  are 
moving  with  the  velocity  -)-  v,  and  the  par- 
ticles at  B  with  the  equal  and  contrary  ve- 
locity —  V ;  hence,  in  each  second,  a  mass 
of  matter  of  the  weight  w  v  undergoes  a 
change  of  velocity  amounting  to  2  v;  and, 
according  to  the  second  law  of  motion,  the 
force  in  units  of  weight  required  to  produce 

that  change  is  !i:LXl£=l!?^;    One 

S  g 

half  of  that  force  is  supplied  by  the  tension 
at  A,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tension  at 
B;  therefore  the  tension  at  each  of  those 


points  is 


and  the  same  demonstration 


may  be  applied  to  every  pair  of  points  in 
the  band  at  which  the  motions  are  contrary. 
Effect  on  the  Band  when  in  Mo- 
tion.— The  effect  on  the  band  when  in  mo- 
tion is,  that  at  any  given  point  the  tension 
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particles  of  the  band  to  circulate  in  a  closed 
or  endless  path.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
total  tension  that  the  strength  of  the  band 
is  to  be  adapted ;  therefore  the  transverse 
dimensions  of  a  band  for  transmitting  a 
given  force  must  be  greater  for  a  high  than 
for  a  low  speed. 

Rule  foe  Weight  op  Band. — One  of 
the  most  convenient  ways  of  expressing  the 
size  of  a  band  is  by  stating  its  weight  per 
unit  of  length — for  example,  in  pounds  per 
running  foot,  or  in  kilogrammes  per  meter. 
When  the  size  is  expressed  thus,  the  cor- 
responding way  of  expressing  the  intensity 
of  any  stress  on  the  band  is  in  lineal  units 
<f{  itself,  such  as  feet  or  meters.  Let  b  de- 
note the  greatest  safe-working  tension  on  a 
band  of  a  given  kind,  in  units  of  its  own 
length  ;  w,  as  before,  the  weight  of  an  unit 
of  length ;  so  that  w  Z  is  the  amount  of  the 
safe-working  tension  in  units  of  weight. 
Let  T  be  the  amount  of  the  available  ten- 
sion required  at  the  driving  side  of  the  band 
for  the  transmission  of  power,  being  usnally 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  force 
to  be  transmitted.   Then  the  total  tension  is 


I 


(2) 


whence  it  is  obvioos  that  the  required  weight 
per  unit  of  length  is  given  by  the  following 
formula — 

w L^  .....    (8) 

g 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  band  is  a 
wire  rope — ^that  the  greatest  working  ten- 
sion is  to  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
2,900  ft.  of  the  rope,  and  that  it  is  to  run  at 
100  ft.  per  second,  Uien  we  have 
1=  2900ft.;j 

^=810  ft.; 
g 
and  consequently  the  weight  per  running 
foot  of  the  rope  required  is 

_         T         _     T 
"*      2900  —  310         2590' 
or  about  one-eighth  part  heavier  than  the 
rope  required  for  a  speed  so  moderate  as  to 


ley  round  which  the  rope  passes,  d  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wire  of  which  the  rope  is  made, 
and  L  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  wire, 
Ml  length  of  itself— \iz.,  about  8,000,000  ft. 
or  2,400,000  meters.  That  is  to  say,  let  I 
be  the  length  of  rope  equivalent  to  the 
greatest  safe-working  tension  on  a  straight 
rope  ;  Z,  as  before,  the  length  equivalent  to 
the  actual  greatest  working  tension,  then 

^-h-^'     ...    (4) 

Id  the  case  of  leathern  belts  b  may  be 
estimated  at  about  660  ft.  or  200  meters. 

In  the  case  of  a  leather  belt  running  at 
the  rate  of  100  ft.  per  second,  the  weight 
per  unit  of  length  required  in  order  to  exert 
a  given  available  tension  is  increased  in  the 

,      660         660        .  ,    J 

"*'*»  °^  6w::=3lo=  -m'  ''^  ^  "^"'^  '*^''- 

ble,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  belt  whose 
centrifugal  force  is  unimportant. 

The  sectional  area  of  a  leathern  belt  may 
be  calculated  approximately  in  square  inches 
by  multiplying  the  weight  per  running  foot 
by  2.3,  or  in  square  millimeters,  by  multi- 
plying the  weight  in  kilogrammes  to  the 
running  meter  by  1,000. 

The  ordinary  thickness  of  a  single  belt 
being  about  0.16  in.,  or  four  milluneters, 
the  breadth  may  be  deduced  from  the  sec- 
tional area  by  dividing  by  that  thickness. 

The  length  (L)  equivalent  to  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  a  leathern  belt,  as  calculated 
from  Sevan's  experiments,  is  about  23,000 
ft.,  or  7,000  meters. 

TxNsioN  OF  A  Band  whbn  at  Rbst. 
— It  is  sometimes  requisite  to  determine  the 
tension  which  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  two 
sides  of  a  band  when  at  rest,  in  order  that, 
when  in  motion,  given  tensions  may  be  ex- 
erted at  the  driving  and  returning  sides. 
The  ordinary  rule  is  to  make  that  tension 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  intended 
available  tensions  at  the  driving  and  return- 
ing sides  of  the  band ;  and  when  the  speed 
is  such  that  the  e£feot  of  centrifugal  force  is 
unimportant,  that  rule  is  sensibly  correct. 

It  IS  sensibly  correct  ako  when  the  band 
connects  two  pulleys  that  stand  a  long  way 
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Bceted  by  means  of  a  fast-running  band  are 
eomparatively  near  together,  the  tension 
which  should  be  put  npon  each  side  of  the 
band  when  at  rest  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  total  tensions 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  band  when  in  mo- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  eentrifngal  tension  has  to 
be  added  to  the  tension  given  by  the  pre- 
eeding  rule. 

In  intermediate  cases  the  tension,  when 
at  rest,  has  values  intermediate  between 
^ose  given  by  the  two  preceding  rales ;  and 
when  the  band  oonneots  two  pulleys,  whooe 
axes  are  at  or  near  the  same  level,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formnla,  the  result 
^  a  mathematical  investigation,  of  whieh  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  here*  Let 
I,  as  before,  denote  the  length  of  band 
whose  weight  is  equivalent  to  the  total  ten- 
sion at  the  driving  side  when  in  motion  ;  I' 
the  corresponding  length  for  the  returning 
aide ;  L  the  length  equivalent  to  the  modu- 
lus of  elasticity;  c  the  half  span,  or  half 
distance  between  the  pulleys ;  4  tbe  length 
of  band  whose  weight  is  equivalent  to  thtf 
tension  required  when  at  rest.  Then,  to  a 
degree  of  approximation  sufiScient  for  prae- 
tiee,  we  have 

(5) 


?o  = 


l  +  V 


L<* 


2  g    2 

The  two  extreme  cases,  to  which  the  two 
rules  already  given  apply,  are  expressed  as 

folbwa :   When  -^r-ii-  is  a  very  large  nnm- 


T7" 
ber,  we  have  Z,  nearly  < 


l  +  V 


g 


being 


tbo  mean  between  the  available  tensions  of 
the  two  sides ;  and  when  -^^ 
small  fraction,  we  have 


IS    a    very 


lo  nearly  =  — L_  ; 


2 

being  the  mean  between  the  total  tensions 

of  the  two  sides  of  the  band. 

For  example,  let  the  band  be  a  wire  rope; 

v' 
let  V  =  100  ft.  per  second ;  so  that  —  =  800 

ft.    Let  the  total  and  available  tensions, 
when  in  motion,  be  as  follows : 

Driving  side,     ,.  =  2,900;  l~—  =  2,590 

O 

Betumingside,  /'  =  1,605;  f  -  ^  =  1,295 
Means, 

i+l  =  2,252.5 ;  L±£ _ ^  =  1.942.5 


Let  L  =  8,000,000  ft.  of  rope,  and  let  the 
pulleys  be  200  ft.  apart,  so  that  the  half 
span  c  =  100  ft. ;  then  the  required  tension 
at  rest  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  the  following  length  of  rope : 

2,262J  —  215  =  2,087i  ft. ; 
being  intermediate  between  the  mean  of  the 
total  tensions  and  the  mean  of  the  available 
tensions,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former. 

In  order  to  show,  in  a  general  way,  how 
the  results  expressed  by  the  formulas  and 
the  rules  are  arrived  at,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  variations  of  the  total  tension, 
when  the  speed  of  the  band  alters,  depend 
upon  alterations  in  its  length.  When  the 
pulleys  are  very  near  each  other,  the  two 
sides  of  the  band  are  sensibly  straight,  and 
its  alterations  of  length  are  insensible,  so 
that  the  total  tensions  at  rest  and  in  motion 
are  sensibly  equal,  and  the  centrifugal  ten- 
sion takes  effect  almost  wholly  in  diminish- 
ing the  available  tension.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pulleys  are  far  apart,  the 
two  sides  of  the  band  hang  in  the  form  of 
curves ;  the  band  is  free  to  alter  its  length 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  part  of  the  centri- 
fugal tension  takes  effect  in  lengthening  the 
band  and  increasing  the  total  tension,  in- 
stead of  in  diminishing  the  available  tension; 
and  hence  the  mean  total  tension  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  tension  when  at  rest, 
and  the  available  tension  is  not  so  much 
diminished  as  in  a  shorter  band.  If  the 
span  between  the  pulleys  is  wide  enough, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  centrifugal  ten-ion 
takes  effect  in  lengthening  the  band  and  in- 
creasing the  total  tension;  and  the  mean 
available  tension  remains  sensibly  undimin- 
ished. 

This  accounts  for  a  fact,  well  known  to 
practical  men,  that  in  transmitting  a  given 
power  between  a  siven  pair  of  pulleys,  a 
long  belt  is  less  liable  to  slip  than  a  short 
belt.  

COAL  FROM  Sea-vtkid. — Somc  time  ago 
the  practice  was  introduced  of  convert- 
ing marine  alg»  by  calcination  into  an  ex- 
eellent  coal  superior  to  ordinary  wood  char- 
coal for  filtering  water,  disinfecting  sinks, 
polishing  glass  and  correcting  the  acidity 
and  decolorizing  wines, — -also  for  preoipitS' 
ting  and  decolorizing  vegetable  alkaloids.— 
Until  recently  no  value  was  attributed  to 
the  marine  algse — ^to-day  it  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  several  islands. — Aiu 
i  nales  du  Crime  Civil. 
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EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS  FOR  PROJEC- 
TILE& 

From  "The  Msohanioi' MagsilDa." 

Qnnpowder,  whioh  has  been  in  nee  for  so 
many  years,  may  now  be  considered  as  per- 
fect as  it  can  be  made,  as  regards  projectile 
force  and  uniformity  of  combustion.  Kecent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  it  in  a 
more  condensed  form,  by  compressing  the 
charges,  but  these  have  failed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Of  late  years,  several  new  explosive 
compounds  have  been  manufactured  as  sub- 
stitutes for  gunpowder,  and  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  described  in  our  col- 
umns. It  la  claimed  for  them,  generally, 
that  they  possess  greater  cleanliness,  almost 
total  absence  of  smoke,  less  sensible  recoil 
for  a  given  velocity  of  projectile,  and  redac- 
tion of  danger  in  manufacture,  as  being  less 
violently  explosive  in  an  nnconfined  state. — 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
claims  to  superiority  of  the  new  explosives. 
Being  principally  composed  of  vegetable 
fibers  nitrogenized,  they  might  aptly  be 
termed  explosive  fibers.  Those  now  in  use 
are  known  as  gun-cotton,  wooJ-powder,  and 
gan-felt.  As  a  few  years'  experience  only 
in  the  production  of  these  compounds  can 
be  placed  against  as  many  centuries  in  the 
production  of  gunpowder,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  further  progress  and  improvement  in 
these  new  substances.  When  gun-cotton 
was  first  discovered,  its  obvious  advantages 
induced  several  governments  to  adopt  it  in 
the  place  of  gunpowder.  The  nature  of  this 
substance,  however,  not  being  thoroughly 
understood,  many  serious  accidents  resulted 
from  its  use.  The  too  rapid  combustion  in- 
jured arms  in  which  it  was  employed,  and 
it  was  farther  found  to  lack  uniformity  in 
firing ;  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  gun-cot- 
ton was  abandoned  in  disgost.  Becently, 
however,  many  ingenious  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  retard  this  great  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion, and  although  gun-cotton  can  be  and 
is  used  in  shot-guns  with  comparative  safety, 
still  it  has  not  yet  been  produced  with  suffi- 
cient uniformity  or  slowness  of  combustion 
to  shoot  accurately  in  rifles.  Until  this  be 
done,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  perfect 


minute  onbes  of  hard  wood,  treated  in  a  man- 
ner  analogous  to  gan-cotton,  and  subsequent- 
ly impregnated  with  other  substances ;  it  is 
osed  in  a  pure  state,  and  requires  compress- 
ing  with  considerable  force,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  the  best  results.  It  can  be  fired  in 
rifles,  and  this  is  a  proof  of  a  certain  amount 
of  uniformity,  though  it  occupies  a  greater 
volume  than  gunpowder  to  give  an  equal 
initial  velocity  to  the  bullet.  Beeves'  gun- 
felt — another  comparatively  recent  invention 
— is  composed  of  vegetable  fibers,  which  are 
also  treated  analogously  to  gun-cotton,  and 
subsequently  impregnated  with  other  mate- 
rials.  This  compound  is  also  used  in  a  pure 
state,  and  can  be  fired  in  rifies.  This  ma- 
terial was  invented  and  is  now  being  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Beeves  &  Co.,  of  Glas- 
tonbury. It  has  been  found  to  answer  ex- 
ceedingly well,  both  in  sporting  guns  and  in 
rifles,  but,  pending  some  practical  trials 
which  are  to  bo  made  with  this  material  in  a 
short  time,  we  defer  a  further  reference 
either  to  its  composition  or  its  special  per- 
formances. These  two  last  mentioned  com- 
pounds are  made  of  several  different  strengths, 
and  the  weijzht  of  charges  used  relatively  to 
gunpowder  is,  of  wood-powder,  about  one- 
half,  and  gun  felt  one-third,  t.  e.,  one  is  three 
times  and  the  other  double  as  strong  as  ordi- 
nary powder.  These  new  explosives  ignite 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  powder, 
but  being  compose)  of  less  solid  matter,  the 
combustion  generates  less  heat,  and  as  many 
rounds  can  be  fired  in  a  gun  or  rifle  with  as 
much  safety  as  with  gunpowder.  The  foul- 
ing is  also  considerably  lessened  ;  the  igni- 
tion, although  quick,  does  not  impart  the 
same  sensible  recoil.  The  more  solid  forms 
of  fiber,  such  as  wood-powder,  give  more  re- 
coil than  gan-felt,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  elasticity  of  a  compound  to 
a  certain  extent  checks  in  itself  the  sadden 
shook  of  ignition. 

The  reduction  of  recoil  in  military  wea- 
pons is  of  some  importance,  as  it  limits  the 
weight  and  velocity  of  the  bullet.  Action 
and  reaction  on  the  bullet  and  breech  of  gun 
may  be  the  same,  but  when  the  gases  are 
generated  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  sensible 
recoil  must  necessarily  be  reduced.     Even 
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be  generated  before  it  is  required  to  aot  on 
tbe  projectile.  A  gas,  doubtless,  is  elastic 
according  to  its  density,  and,  if  permanent 
in  this  respect  (suoK  as  steam  or  compress- 
ed air),  oonld  not  be  generated  too  quickly 
to  give  velocity  to  »  projectile.  But  with 
all  explosives,  the  reverse  has  been  shown 
to  be  desirable,  t.  c,  provided  a  given  charge 
'will  consume  in  a  barrel  before  a  bullet  quits 
tlie  muulc  of  the  arm.  The  slower  the  com- 
bustion the  greater  the  velocity  communi- 
cated to  the  bullet,  the  friction  in  the  barrel 
being  greatly  redncad.  Last  year,  a  public 
trial  took  place  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
new  explosive  substances.  Some  very  fair 
shooting  was  made  with  wood-powder  and 
gun-felt  at  100  yards'  range  in  rifles,  the 
latter  equalling  gunpowder  in  accuracy,  and 
the  former  within  30  per  cent  of  it.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  eompetition  this  year,  it  is  to  be 
boped  that  it  will  be  at  long  ranges,  that 
being  the  true  test  with  rifles,  reference  be- 
ing made  to  the  angle  of  elevation  and  abso- 
lute deviation.  As  already  intimated,  some 
further  comparative  experiments  are  to  be 
made  with  Schnltse's  wood-powder  and 
Reeves'  gun-felt,  to  which  we  look  forward 
with  interest,  and  the  results  of  which  we 
shall  place  before  our  readers. 


miDUUTING  AOT)  LEVEL  RAILWAYS 

BELATIVX     EXPENSES    OF    TRACTION. 
From  "EDgineaTing." 

A  problem  often  and  long  discussed  by 
railway  engineers  abroad  is  that  known  aa 
the  "  equation  of  gradients ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  what  additional  length  of  line,  taken 
as  level,  is  represented  by  given  gradients  of 
a  given  length  and  inclination  ?  Two  lines 
are,  each,  100  miles  in  length.  One  is,  we 
will  suppose,  a  dead  level ;  the  other  has 
rising  and  falling  gradients,  ascending  and 
descending  at  rates  varying  from  1  in  1,000 
to  1  in  60.  How  much  longer,  not  in  actual 
distance,  but  in  respect  of  working  expenses, 
is  the  latter  than  the  former  ?  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  lumping  all  railway  expenses  at 
so  much  "  per  train  mile,"  the  train  being 
either  passenger  or  goods,  and  containing,  in 
the  former  case,  anywhere  from  15  to  1,000 
passengers,  and  in  the  latter,  anywhere  from 
20  to  300  tons  of  goods.  But  we  are  to  sup- 
pose the  same  trains  over  both  the  lines  just 
assumed.  Let  the  undulating  line  start  with 
a  mile  of  level,  then  five  miles  up  of  1  in 
1,000,  then  four  miles  up  1  in  100,  then  two 


miles  more  up  1  in  80,  to  a  summit  869.6  ft. 
above  the  starting  point.  Let  it  then  run 
eight  miles  on  a  level ;  then  descend  at  the 
rate  of  1  in  200  for  five  miles,  falling  132  ft.; 
then  five  miles  of  level ;  then  ten  miles  up  1 
in  264,  i.  e.,  rising  200  ft. ;  then  five  miles 
up  1  in  132,  rising  200  ft.  more  to  a  point 
687.6  ft.  above  the  base.  Let  it  then  have 
five  miles  more  of  1  in  60,  or  an  additional 
rise  of  440  ft.,  giving  a  summit,  midway  be- 
tween the  termini,  1,077.6  ft.  above  the 
starting  point.  Let  the  line  then  descend 
at  the  rate  of  1  in  200  for  five  miles,  falling 
132  ft.,  then  rise  for  ten  miles  at  the  rate  of 
1  in  400,  thus  rising  again  to  the  summit  of 
1,077.6  ft.  Let  it  then  descend  for  twenty 
miles  at  the  rate  of  1  in  132,  thus  falling 
800  ft.  Let  the  line  fall  thence  for  ten  miles 
at  the  rate  of  1  in  264,  the  fall  being  200 
ft.,  and  let  the  remaining  fall  of  77.6  ft.  take 
place  in  the  last  five  miles. 

Those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject 
will  sketch  out  the  profile  for  themselves ; 
those  who  do  not  will  turn  to  another  column 
and  read  something  else. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  has  a  maxi- 
mum gradient  of  1  in  60  for  five  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  a  maximum  'of  1  in  132  for 
twenty  continuous  miles  in  the  other.  The 
sum  of  the  ascents  from  either  terminus 
would  be  1,341.6  ft.,  while  the  total  rise  and 
fall  would  be,  of  course,  twice  as  much,  both 
termini  being  at  the  same  level.  Supposing 
the  same  trains  to  be  run  over  the  level  and 
the  undulating  line,  how  much  longer  is  the 
latter  than  the  former — ^not  in  actual  meas- 
urement over  its  various  undulations,  for 
that  is  easily  calculable,  and  in  any  case  very 
little — but  what  length  of  level  line  could 
be  worked  at  the  same  expense  ?  It  will 
require  but  little  consideration  to  perceive 
that  the  question  involves  many  points  as  to 
speed,  number  of  stops,  position  of  stations, 
the  preponderance,  if  any,  either  way,  of  the 
traffic,  &c. 

Suppose,  however,  trains  of  a  total  weight, 
including  engine,  of  100  tons,  are  to  be  run 
through,  each  way,  stopping  only  midway. 
The  speed  on  the  level  line  to  be  40  miles 
an  hour,  requiring  2^  hours  running  time. 
The  resistance,  by  Clark's  formula,  would 
be  1,735  lbs.,  corresponding,  at  8,520  ft.  per 
minute,  to  185  horse  power  maintained  for 
2^  hours. 

On  the  undulating  line  the  train,  apart 
from  all  other  resistances,  would  be  lifted 
1,341.6  ft.  in  ascending  the  various  gradients 
from  either  end,  and  if  this  ascent  occupied 
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an  hour  and  a  half,  the  average  work  expend- 
ed upon  gravity  daring  that  time  would  be 
101  horse  power.     For 


224,000  lbs.  X  1341.6  ft. 


:101H.P. 


2,970,000  ft.  IbT^ 
The  224,000  lbs.  being  the  weight  of  the 
train,  and  the  divisor,  2,970,000,  the  num- 
ber of  foot  pounds  in  a  horse-power,  exerted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  corresponding  to 
83,000  ft.  lb.  in  one  minute.  If  the  mean 
speed  of  ascent  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  half-way  summit  be  S8|  miles  an  hour, 
as  above  assumed  in  the  estimate  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  resistances  other  than  gravity 
wiU  be 

8  +  ^  =14.5  lb.  per  ton,  or  1,450  lbs. 

for  the  entire  train,  at  2,988^  ft.  per  minute, 
corresponding  to  129  horse-power,  or,  in- 
cluding gravity,  to  230  horse-power  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  as  against  185  horse-power 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  doing  the  same 
distance  on  a  level. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  descent,  and  here 
it  is  di£Scnlt  if  not  impossible  to  estimate^ 
not  the  resistances  to  motion — but  the  exact 
practical  effect  of  descending  gradients  upon 
the  cost  of  workine.  Less  fuel  and  water 
are  of  course  used,  nut  the  actual  forces  at 
work  upon  a  train  are  the  same,  at  a  given 
speed,  in  descending  as  in  ascending  an  in- 
cline; the  difference  being  merely  that 
gravity  takes  the  place  of  steam  power.  If, 
indeed,  as  is  almost  certaifi  to  be  the  case, 
the  speed  be  greater  in  going  down  than  up 
a  given  incline,  on  a  double  line — and  sup- 
posing the  traffic  to  be  equal  in  both  direc- 
tions— ^the  rails  on  the  down  side  will,  after 
a  time,  be  invariably  found  to  be  more  worn 
than  those  on  the  up  line,  although  they  are 
not  subjected  to  the  same  grinding  action 
from  the  driving  wheels  of  the  engine.  Al- 
most the  only  saving  on  down  gradients  is 
in  fuel  and  water.  If  no  steam  be  used  the 
cylinders  must  be  kept  well  lubricated,  the 
attendance  or  cost  of  enginemanand  fireman, 
is  the  same,  the  wear  and  tear,  except  upon 
the  fire-box  and  tubes  of  the  engine,  is  oer- 


Regarded,  then,  as  levels,  the  descending 
gradients  either  way  from  the  midway  sta- 
tion would  require  the  exertion  of  185  horse- 
power for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  ascent 
requiring  230  horse-power  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  thus  giving  a  mean  expenditure  of  209^ 
horse-power  for  2|  hours  on  the  undulating 
line,  as  against  185  horse-power  for  2^  hoars 
on  the  level.  Allowing  for  both  the  greater 
horse-power  and  lonjger  time  on  the  undulat- 
ing line,  it  would  be  24^  per  cent,  or,  say 
one-fourth  more  expensive  in  working  than 
the  level.  In  other  words,  the  100  mile»  of 
undulating  line  are  practically  110  miles  in 
point  of  time  and  124^  miles  in  point  of  cost 
of  working,  as  compared  with  the  100  miles 
of  level  line.  This  estimate  assumes  that 
the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  wages,  &c.,  are  in 
the  exact  ration  of  the  horse-power  exerted, 
after  adopting  the  explanation  given  in  re- 
spect of  descending  gradients. 

The  assumptions  which  enter  into  these 
estimates  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and 
they  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  heavy  slow  traffic  in  place  of  fast 
passenger  traffic.  Thus,  in  the  American 
States,  the  rule  for  the  "  equation  of  grades  " 
known  as  Latrobe  and  Knight's,  is  to  divide 
the  sum  of  the  ascents  and  descents  in  feet, 
by  52.8,  and  to  add  the  quotient  to  the 
length  of  the  line  in  miles,  as  the  equivalent 
length  of  level  line.  By  this  rule,  the  total 
rise  and  fall  of  2,683.2  ft.,  in  our  suppositi- 
tious line  would  represent    '     /■  =  60.8 

of  additional  length,  and  with  a  moderately 
slow  |oods  traffic,  this  addition  would  hold 
good  in  practice. 

There  are  various  aspects  of  the  question 
of  gradients,  and  different  engineers  would 
doubtless  take  different  views  of  it.  Bat 
the  extra  expenditure  of  power  most  bo  as 
the  total  rise  of  the  line,  and  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, independent  of  short,  steep  and  excep- 
tional gradients.  With  a  train  of  a  total 
weight  of  100  tons,  any  engine  with  15  tons 
of  adhesive  weight  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  it  on  a  gradient,  however 
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tfasB  tke  extra  fuel  used,  and  more  than  the 
extra  wages  incurred.  It  represents,  per- 
haps,  more  properlj,  the  increased  cost  of 
lubrication  and  repairs,  including  repairs  of 
permanent  way.  Of  the  latter,  nowever,  a 
large  share  is  due  to  climatic  and  local 
causes,  and  is  independent  both  of  the  resbt- 
anee  of  trains  and  the  amount  of  traffic.  A 
lar£^  proportion  of  the  general  traffic  ex> 
penses  is  wholly  independent  of  the  resist- 
•ace  of  trains,  so  that,  as  affecting  dividends, 
(he  gradients  assumed  would  not  probably 
diminish  the  net  earnings  derivable  from  a 
level  line  by  more  than  6  per  cent,  equal 
perhaps  to  1  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  the 
line. 


Courovvv  Stkel  and  Ieon  Bails. — 
Mr.  Ashcroft  has  laid  a  ouantity  of 
compound  rails  on  the  Charing  Cross  line. 
The  top  member  is  a  Bessemer  steel  X- 
The  two  bottom  members  are  wrought  iron 
angle  pieces  _J  L,  bolted  together.  The 
rails  are  said  to  auswer  well.  Much  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  in  this  country  to  the 
production  of  a  good  compound  steel  and 
iron  rail.  The  old  compound  iron  rail,  with 
a  split  head,  failed  chiefly  by  the  mashing 
down  of  the  iron  into  the  continuous  crack 
in  the  head,  and  the  forcing  apart  of  the 
two  members.  The  compound  rail,  with  a 
solid  head  and  a  split  foot,  did  tolerably 
good  service ;  the  grand  defect  was  the 
riveting  of  the  two  members  together  so 
tightly  that  they  could  not  slip  upon  each 
other  wheu  expanded  by  heat.  Making  the 
top  member  of  steel  and  bolting  the  two  to- 
gether, would  undoubtedly  make  a  durable 
rail.  The  general  plan  of  Mr.  Ashcroft 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  better.  A 
modification  of  this  plan  is  being  developed 
at  one  of  our  rail  mills. 

Steel-headed  rails  should  be  cheaper  than 
all  Bteel  rails,  and  they  should  give  nearly 
all  the  advantages  of  steel  as  far  as  wearing 
is  concerned.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  so 
stiff  nor  so  strong  as  all  steel.  The  use  of 
three,  or  even  of  two  members,  overlapping 
each  other,  almost  insures  against  disasters 
from  broken  rails.  Steel  heads  welded  to 
iron  piles  do  not  possess  this  advantage,  al- 
though there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their 
£avor.      The  different  nlana  will  be  consid- 


from  this  construction  is  the  permanence  of 
the  iron  parts.  It  is  believed  that  the  steel 
heads  only  will  require  renewal ;  and  this 
only  after  they  have  worn  a  docen  times  as 
long  as  iron  heads ;  and  that  the  iron  angle 
pieces  forming  the  flanges  and  web  of  the 
rail  will  be  practically  indestructible.  There 
must,  we  think,  be  some  wear  between  the 
parts  thus  subjected  to  abrasion.  Neverthe- 
less the  economy  to  be  reasonably  expected 
from  compound  steel  and  iron  rails  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  probable  that  railway  com- 
panies will  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
proposed  advantages  as  soon  as  they  are 
offered. 

CoiLXD  Tn«E  Boilers. — It  was  once 
thought  that  the  perfection  of  boiler 
construction  had  been  arrived  at  in  boilers 
made  on  the  coiled  tubular  system.  This 
principle,  however,  soon  showed  a  radical 
defect  which  led  to  its  abandonment.  Boilers 
80  constructed  failed  on  account  of  the  tub- 
ing becoming  red  hot  when  the  engine  was 
standing,  and  the  force  pump  was  conse- 
quently not  acting.  This  defect,  however, 
has  been  practically  overcome  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mills,  of  England,  in  an  invention  described 
by  the  London  "  Mechanics'  Magazine."  Mr. 
Mills  constructs  the  fire-box  of  a  boiler,  of 
the  upright  form,  of  a  coil  of  tubing  enclosed- 
in  a  case,  the  fire-box  being  contained  within 
the  coil.  The  bottom  of  the  coil  is  connect- 
ed by  a  tube  brought  down  outside  the  casing, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  tube  is  fixed  a  self-acting 
valve'  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  which 
allows  the  water  to  pass  on  into  the  coil. 
The  expansion  of  the  water  caused  by  its 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  tubing 
closes  the  valve  after  it  has  passed  through 
it,  and  thereby  prevents  a  backward  flow  of 
water  through  the  outside  tube,  and  forces 
the  water  and  steam  on  through  the  coil  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  again.  After 
this,  the  valve  again  opens,  in  consequence  of , 
the  downward  force  of  the  water  in  the  out- 
side tube,  thereby  creating  a  perfect  circu- 
lation through  the  coil,  the  discharge  end  of 
the  coil  being  brought  up  inside  through  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  above 
the  water  level.  The  coil  can  also  be  sup- 
olied  with  water  bv  means  of  a  numo  Worked 
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upper  part  of  the  boiler  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  coil,  thereby  feeding  the  boiler  with 
water  through  the  coil  without  in  the  least 
degree  reducing  the  Tolume  of  steam.  This 
method  of  feeding  the  coU  by  the  outside 
tube  and  valve  brings  the  water  direct  into 
the  hottest  part  of  the  coil,  and  keeps  up  a 
perfect  and  continuous  circulation  without  the 
aid  of  the  force  pump.  This  pump  is  used 
to  feed  the  boiler  through  the  coil,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  in  itself,  as  the  cold  water 
does  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  steam 
contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler, 
which  causes  loss  of  steam  by  condensation. 
Mr.  Mills  has  made  practical  trials  of  this 
improved  system  of  construction,  and  finds 
it  to  realize  the  following  advantages— econ- 
omy in  every  respect,  rapid  generation  of 
steam,  great  strength,  and  almost  entire 
freedom  from  explosion,  together  with  light- 
ness  and  simplicity.  He  states  that  it  raises 
steam  from  cold  water  in  less  time  than  any 
other  boiler  at  present  in  use.  The  circula- 
tion through  the  coil  being  exceedingly 
rapid,  no  deposit  is  found  to  remain  in  it. 
The  self-acting  valve  or  clack  is  so  simple 
in  construction  that  it  cannot  fail. — American 
Railway  Times. 

WORKING  HEAVY  GRADIENT& 

Compiled  from  a  paper  before  the  Iiutttation  of  Civil 
Kncineen,  (Feb.  2, 18tV,)  by  Mr.  Jamej  K.  Hone, 
M.  I.  C.  E  ,  on  tbe.<'MauriUai  Bailway— Mid- 
land Line." 

The  Gbasients. — The  character  of  the 
gradients  on  the  Midland  line  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  summary :  From 
Port  Louis  to  the  summit  there  was  a  rise 
of  1,817  ft.,  the  distance  being  about  16 
miles,  or  equal  to  an  average  gradient  of  1 
in  4ti.68 ;  and  from  the  summit  to  Mahe- 
bourg,  a  distance  of  about  19  miles,  there 
was  a  descent  at  the  rate  of  1  in  55.61. 
For  about  12^  miles  before  reaching  the 
summit  the  inclination  was  on  an  average 
of  1  in  41.17,  and  thence  for  about  13^ 
-  miles  the  line  fell  on  an  average  1  in  45.06. 
The  steepest  gradient  was  1  in  27,  of  which 
there  was  a  total  length  of  13,526  ft.,  the 
greatest  continuous  length  of  this  gradient 
being  6,163  ft.,  and  the  next  longest  5,016 


in  60.  The  curves  varied  from  950  ft. 
radius  to  6,000  ft.  radius,  and  the  lengths 
of  these  curves  ranged  from  200  ft.  to  3^0 
ft.  The  ordinary  radii  were  generally  from 
2,000  ft.  to  3,000  ft.  The  sharpest  radius 
which  occurred  on  the  steepest  gradients  of 
1  in  27  and  1  in  30  was  1,600  ft.,  the 
greatest  continuous  length  of  this  curve  be- 
ing 900  ft.  on  the  former  gradient,  and 
1,930  ft.  on  the  latter.  The  next  radius  in 
severity  was  2,000  ft.  on  the  maximum 
gradient  of  1  in  27,  the  greatest  continuous 
length  of  this  curve  being  1,000  ft.  Beverse 
curves  of  this  radius  1,920  ft.  in  length  were 
also  found  on  the  maximum  inclination  of  1 
in  27.  On  descending  from  the  summit  to 
Mahebourg  the  line  from  the  17th  mile  to 
the  19th  mile  might  be  said  to  be  composed 
wholly  of  reverse  curves ,  and  at  the  29th 
mile  the  radius  was  only  1,400  ft.,  the 
length  of  this  curve  being  1,980  ft.,  chiefly 
on  a  gradient  of  1  in  30.  Of  curves  under 
2,000  ft.  radius  there  was  an  aggregate 
length  of  21,165  ft ;  of  those  ranging  from 
2,000  ft.  to  4,000  ft.  radius  there  was  a 
length  of  49,710  ft.;  and  of  curves  from 
4,000  ft.  to  6,000  ft.  (the  greatest  radius), 
there  was  an  aggregate  length  of  25,560  ft., 
the  total  length  of  curves  being  96,435  ft., 
and  of  the  straight  portions  of  the  line 
89,467  ft. 

The  Locohotiveb. — The  locomotives 
furnished  under  the  original  contract  for 
working  these  inclines  were  seven  in  number 
and  of  the  following  description  :  they  were 
tank  engines,  having  cylinders  16  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  length  of  stroke  of  22  in. ; 
the  wheeb,  six  in  number,  were  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  and  were  all  coupled,  the 
length  of  the  wheel-base  being  15  ft.  When 
supplied  with  water  and  fuel  these  engines 
weighed  nearly  37  tons,  and  they  were 
worked  with  a  pressure  of  steam  of  120  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Subsequently  six  larger 
saddle-tank  locomotives  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  having  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  cylinders  18  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  of  stroke  of  24  in.;  the  wheels,  eight 
in  number,  were  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  were 
all  coupled,  the  length  of  the  wheel-ba^e 
being  15  ft.  6  in.    When  supplied  with 
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wheels  had  three-quarter  inch  play  on 
each  journal,  and  the  joints  of  the  coupling 
rods,  connecting  these  wheels  with  the  driv* 
ing  pair,  were  fitted  with  a  ball  and  socket, 
>o  as  to  allow  the  requisite  motion.  All  the 
engines  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Stewart  &  Co.,  and  worked  very  satisfacto- 
rily. These  engines  would,  with  passenger 
trains,  take  five  carriages  and  one  brake-van, 
equal  to  a  load  of  42  tons,  though  on  some 
occasions  they  bad  hauled  eight  loaded  vehi- 
cles, weighing  in  all  about  56  tons ;  while 
with  goods  trains  the  usual  load  with  the 
lighter  locomotives  was  70  tons,  and  with 
the  heavier  locomotives  from  100  tons  to 
120  tons.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  by  reducing  the  lead  of  the  slide  valves 
to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the  power  of  these 
engines  had  recently  been  increased  10  per 
cent. 

Speed  and  Dctt. — The  average  speed 
of  the  passenger  trains,  including  stuppages, 
was  12  miles  per  hour  between  Port  Louis 
and  the  summit,  and  15  miles  per  hour  from 
Maheboarg  to  the  summit ;  while  that  of  the 
goods  trains  was  about  9  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding frequent  stofipages.  The  particu- 
lars of  a  trip  made  on  tlie  12th  December, 
1867,  when  the  fuel  and  water  were  noted 
more  accurately  than  usual,  were  given  in 
detail.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the 
train  consisted  of  ten  loaded  wagons  weigh- 
ing together  83  tons,  or  with  the  engine  a 
gross  load  of  131  tons ;  the  average  speed 
from  Port  Louis  to  the  summit  was  11  miles 
per  hour,  and  taking  the  average  pressure 
of  steam  in  the  cylinder  as  60  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  power  exerted   would   be 

^^^XfXnX»8=230  H.    p.  or,  not  in- 

eluding  the  weight  of  the  engine,  146  H.  P., 
and  thi.s,  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  loco- 
motive, was  equal  to  3.04  H.  P.  per  ton  of 
motor.  The  coal  used  on  the  above  trip  was 
obtained  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  the 
consumption  amounted  to  4.75  lbs.  per  H. 
P.  per  hour,  8  lbs.  of  water  being  evapor- 
ated by  1  lb.  of  coal,  but  ordinarily  only 
7  J  lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of 
this  coul. 

Oarriaoks  and  Brakes. — With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first-class  carriages  all  the 
others  on  this  railway  had  a  brake  on  every 
wheel,  worked  from  the  inside.  The  ordi- 
nary passenger  trains  were  composed  of  one 
first,  one  second,  and  two  third-class  carri- 
ages, with  one  brake-van,  and  to  these  trains 
Mr.  Clark's  continuous  brake  was  attached. 


This  apparatus  was  worked  by  a  chain,  which 
tightened  the  brakes  on  every  one  of  the 
wheels  simultaneously.  The  brakes  were 
taken  ofT  by  heavy  counter-balance  weights, 
resting  longitudinally  over  the  chain  in  the 
center  of  the  carriage,  between  the  front  and 
end  wheels.  This  apparatus  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  lock  every  wheel,  and  had  work- 
ed satisfactorily ;  for  during  two  years  there 
had  not  been  a  single  fracture  of  the  chain, 
nor  of  any  of  the  working  parts.  It,  how- 
ever,  required  careful  management,  and 
must  be  applied  gradually,  before  the  train 
had  acquired  serious  momentum.  The 
brake-van  of  every  passenger  train  was  now 
provided  with  sand  boxes  leading  to  the 
rails,  as  formerly  the  dew  on  the  rails  wetted 
the  wheels  of  the  brake-van,  and  prevented 
the  friction  rollers  of  the  apparatus  from 
revolving;  whereas,  as  soon  as  sand  was 
applied,  the  wheels  became  dry,  and  the 
friction  rollers  acted  efficiently.  Every  train 
of  four  or  five  carriages  had  two  guards,  one 
to  work  the  continuous  brake,  the  other  to 
use  the  separate  brake,  if  necessary,  attached 
to  that  carriage  which  was  not  connected 
with  the  continuous  brake.  The  heaviest 
passenger  train  which  had  descended  from 
the  summit  to  Port  Louis  consisted  of  four- 
teen carriages  and  two  brake-vans,  convey- 
ing five  hundred  and  thirteen  troops.  That 
was  on  the  14th  November,  1868,  and  it  was 
kept  perfectly  under  control  by  the  continu- 
ous brake  on  four  carriages,  and  by  five  ad- 
ditional brakesmen,  the  speed  being  steadily 
maintained  at  20  miles  per  hour.  There 
were  but  four  instances  of  passenger  trains 
getting  for  a  time  beyond  control :  first,  one 
morning  when  the  rails  were  wet,  a  train 
descended  from  the  summit  for  a  distance  of 
3|  miles  in  five  minutes,  or  at  a  speed  of  45 
miles  per  hour.  This  was  the  highest  speed 
on  record,  and  it  occurred  before  the  sand 
boxes  were  put  on  the  brake-vans.  Secondly, 
in  a  similar  way,  another  train  attained  a 
speed  of  82  miles  per  hour.  Thirdly,  a 
train  overran  a  station  for  a  considerable 
distance,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engine  driver  and 
guards.  Lastly,  a  train  once  attained  an 
excessive  speed  in  descending  from  the  sum- 
mit, through  the  dropping  on  of  the  nut  of 
the  eyebolt  passing  through  the  axle  on 
which  the  continuous  chain  of  the  brake 
apparatus  was  wound.  The  speed  in  de- 
scending the  inclines  was  limited  theoreti- 
cally to  18  miles  per  hour,  practically  it 
rarely  exceeded  25  miles,  and  the  carriage 
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brakes  were  generally  sufficient  to  control 
the  train,  without  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  engine-brake.  The  goods  trains  in  de- 
scending the  inclines  as  a  rule  consisted  of 
eight  loaded  wagons  with  the  lighter  loco- 
motives, and  of  ten  or  twelve  wagons  with 
the  heavier  engines ;  and  in  these  cases  also 
the  brakes  on  the  wagons,  two  being  screw 
brakes,  and  the  remaining  wagons  being 
furnished  with  the  ordinary  lever  brakes, 
afforded  power  sufficient  to  control  the  trains. 
It  had  long  been  in  contemplation  to  make 
safety  sidings  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest  in- 
clines, but  the  ground  was  by  no  means 
favorable  for  the  purpose,  and,  moreover,  it 
was  feared  that  such  sidings  might  become 
a  source  of  danger. 

Cost  of  Woekinq. — The  rules  in  force 
for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  on  the  main 
line  and  at  the  stations  were  then  given  in 
detail,  as  well  as  the  traffic  returns  for  the 
years  1866  and  1867,  the  rates  for  passen- 
gers and  goods,  and  the  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1866, 
from  which  latter  it  appeared  that  the  work- 
ing expenses  were  then  62^  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  ;  but  this  result  was  said  to  be  due 
to  several  exceptional  causes.  Considering 
the  high  price  paid  for  skilled  labor  and  for 
fuel,  the  agricultural  character  of  the  dis- 
trict through  which  the  line  passed,  the 
severity  of  the  gradients,  tlie  want  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  town  save  at 
Port  Louis,  the  lack  of  minerals  or  manu- 
factures to  transport,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  sugar  traffic — requiring  a  large  amount 
of  rolling  stock  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
whereas  for  the  remaining  nine  months  less 
than  half  the  quantity  sufficed — the  author 
thought  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  Midland  line  should 
in  1866  have  been  62^  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ceipts, or  5s.  5d.  per  train  mile.  Now  that 
the  heavier  locomotives  enabled  a  larger 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  carried,  and  when  the 
goods  traffic  was  farther  developed,  it  was 
believed  a  considerable  decrease  in  the.  per- 


A^«\A*>onei       t<^       WA 


gradient  for  a  long  rise  should  never  exceed 
1  in  40 ;  and  that  it  would  always  be  pre- 
ferable (under  the  ordinary  system  of  trac- 
tive power),  to  incur,  within  reasonable 
limits,  any  additional  expense  that  might  be 
requisite  to  bring  the  inclination  within  this 
ratio.  It  was  also  suggested  that  in  laying 
out  such  incliues,  whatever  might  be  the 
ruling  gradient  (provided  it  was  not  entirely 
exceptional,  and  where  additional  power 
could  be  applied),  that  gradient  should  be 
followed  throughout  the  line,  as  far  as  the 
features  of  the  country  would  pertoit.  It 
was  likewise  recommended,  that  pieces  of 
level  should  be  introduced  between  the  dif- 
ferent inclinations,  as  they  were  of  the 
greatest  value,  in  controlling  the  trains  in 
descending.  The  Midland  line  had  now 
been  opened  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  fortunately  no  accident  had  yet  occurred 
to  any  train  in  descending  the  inclines. 


SUBMARINE  ENGINEERmO. 

SINKINO  BRICK  AND   IBON   PIEBS — SAND 
PUMP — NKW  EXCAVATOE. 

From  a  pap«r  hj  Mr.  Imrie  B«ll,  M.  I.  C.  B.,  «  Oa 

sinking  wella  for  the  foandatiou  of  Piers  and  of 
the  Bridge  orer  the  Riror  Jama,  Delhi  Railway," 
and  a  paper  by  Hr.  John  Milroy,  Assoo.  I.  C.  B.> 
entitled  "  Desoriptionof  Apparatas  forExcarating 
the  interior  of  and  for  linking  Iron  Cylinders," 
before  the  Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers,  March 
2d,  18««. 

SiNKiNo  Brick  Piers. — The  mode  of 
forming  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  over 
the  river  Juma,  was  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bell :  It  appeared  that  the  bed  of  the  river 
at  this  point  consisted  of  coarse  and  fine 
gravel  and  sand,  interspersed  with  layers  of 
blue  clay  8  ft.  and  4  ft.  thick,  and  covered 
with  silt ;  but  during  the  rainy  season  large 
boulders,  weighing  14  lb.  each  and  upwards, 
were  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the 
scour  of  the  river  30  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  bed.  The  bridge  comprised  twenty-four 
openings,  each  99  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  the 
superstructure  was  composed  of  two  lines  of 
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and  afterwards  fiUlnj  up  with  sand  to  6  ft. 
above  low  water.     The  curb  on  which  the 
steeniog  of  the  well  rested  was  formed  of 
mrought-iron  plates  and  angle  irons  riveted 
togetner ;  and  in  cross  section  the  curb  was 
like  an  inverted  right-angle  triangle,  of  which 
the  height  was  4  ft.  and  the  base  3  ft.  4  in. 
When  each  curb  was  complete  it  was  moved 
into  position,  and   the  compartments  were 
then  filled  in  with  concrete.     The  curb  was 
next  sunk  by  men  working  with  the  "  phao- 
ra  "  (spade)  and  basket,  till  the  upper  edge 
was  within  3  in.  of  the  level  of  the  water, 
when  a  ring  of  brick  work  was  carried  up 
for  a  height  of  6  ft.     The  excavation  of  the 
interior  was  again  proceeded  with  by  means 
of  the  "  jham    and  divers  in  the  old  native 
style;  afterwards  a  further  height  of  10  ft. 
of  brick  work  was  added,  but  the  material 
was  now   removed  by  a  sand-pump  (to  be 
hereafter  described)  worked  by  a  steam  hoist 
of  4-horse  power,  as  was  the  case  after  two 
additional  lengths,  each  of  15  ft.,  were  built, 
when  the  well  was  carried  down  to  its  full 
depth.     In  operations  of  this  nature  great 
care  was  necessary,  especially  at  first,  to  in- 
sure the  well  or  cylinder  descending  verti- 
cally.    For   this  purpose   the  curb  should 
invariably  be  sunk  alone  without  any  build- 
kig.     The  first  height  of  brick  work  should 
not  exceed  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  the  next  10  ft.,  and 
it  was  never  advisable  to  build  more  than  16 
ft.  at  s  time.     Before  commencing  any  addi- 
tional  height  the  top  course  of  the  brick 
work  already  built  ousht  to  be  removed,  to 
insure  a  thoroughly  clean  surface  for  the 
mortar. 

LiHB  AMD  MoBTAB. — The  lime  used  at 
the  works  was  made  from  marl  or,  more 
properly,  oaloareous  clay,  which,  while  soft, 
was  roughly  moulded  into  bricks.  These 
were  stacked  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  were  afterwards  burned  with  wood  in 
kilns  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  The  flues  were 
(hen  closed  with  bricks  and  mud,  and  so 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days.  On 
the  kiln  being  opened  the  lime  bricks  were 
unloaded  almost  in  a  whole  state,  were  ground 
under  stones,  screened,  and  carried  to  the 
works  pure  and  free  from  ash  or  dirt.  The 
mortar  was  made  from  one  part  of  ground 
lime  and  one  part  of  clear,  sharp  sand.  This 
mortar  was  used  in  all  the  well  foundations 
of  the  bridge  up  to  the  level  of  low  water ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  quality  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  easier  to  break  the  work  as  a  mass 
than  to  separate  it  at  the  joints  or  beds. 
Above  the  level  of  low  water  the  mortar  was 


composed  of  white  hill  lime,  and  sorkhee,  or 
crushed  brickbats,  in  equal  proportions,  as  it 
was  found  that  the  lime  from  the  calcareous 
clay  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  cohesion 
when  used  in  work  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere — whether  this  arose 
from  the  frequent  changes  from  dryness  to 
humidity,  or  from  heat  to  cold,  was  not  asoer< 
tained. 

TiMB  OooopiBD.— The  well  sinking  for 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  the  abut- 
ments of  this  bridge  was  completed  in  little 
more  than  two  years,  which,  without  deduct- 
ing any  time  for  building  up  the  brick  work, 
or  for  that  unavoidably  lost  by  the  rise  in 
the  river  during  rains,  jntve  an  average  rate 
of  159  ft.  per  month.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  building  of  the  steining  of  the  wells, 
erecting,  taking  down,  and  re^recting  scaf- 
folding and  staging  for  sand-pump,  weighting 
the  wells,  &c.,  was  equal  to  that  employed  in 
sinking.  This  would  give  the  rate  of  sink- 
ing as  a  little  over  3^  ft.  per  month.  If 
cast-iron  cylinders  had  been  used,  the  work 
could  have  been  performed  much  more 
quickly,  as  the  portions  of  the  cylinders 
could  have  been  put  together  more  rapidly, 
and  owing  to  the  slight  bearing  surface  ex- 
posed by  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  compared 
to  the  breadth  of  the  brick  work  in  the  walls 
of  the  well.  The  total  weight  of  the  foun- 
dations and  of  the  iron  girder .  superstruo- 
tnre  (m  each  well  was  420  tons,  and  the  area 
of  the  bottom  of  each  well  was  117  ft.,  so 
that  the  weight  was  less  than  4  tons  per 
square  foot. 

The  Sand  Pump. — The  novelty  in  the 
sinking  of  the  wells  of  this  bridge  was  in 
the  use  of  the  sand  pump.  This  was  de- 
scribed to  consist  of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder 
having  a  pump  riveted  to  it  at  the  top,  in 
which  was  a  piston  fitting  loosely,  and  pierced 
with  small  holes  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
water.  The  piston  rod  terminated  in  an  eye 
at  the  upper  end,  to  which  a  chain  could  be 
attached.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
movable,  and  in  the  center  there  was  an  up- 
right suction  pipe,  projecting  outwards  for  a 
distuioe  equal  to  its  own  diameter,  and  in- 
wards  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  pump  was  lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  the  chain  attached  to  the  piston 
rod  was  worked  up  and  down  like  a  ringing 
engine.  In  this  way  water  was  first  drawn 
through  the  upright  pipe,  followed  by  sand 
or  other  material,  which  fell  over  the  pipe 
into  the  cylinder.  This  operation  was  con- 
tinued until  the  cylinder  was  quite  full, 
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-wliich  was  known  by  the  piston  working 
stiffly,  when  the  machine  was  raised  to  tho 
Burtiace;  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
then  detached,  with  the  column  of  sand  rest- 
ing on  it,  and  another  cylinder  bottom  which 
had  been  cleared  of  its  sand  was  substituted. 
The  number  of  men  employed  at  each  well 
was  fourteen,  nine  working  the  chain,  two 
clearing  away  the  stufiF  brought  up  by  the 
pump,  one  in  charge  of  a  steam  hoist,  one 
breaking  firewood,  and  an  overseer.  The 
average  rate  of  sinking,  including  contin- 
gencies, was  about  6  ft.  m  eight  hours.  This 
rate  was  extraordinary  when  compared  with 
the  old  system  of  the  "  jham  "  and  diver, 
and  would,  it  was  believed,  materially  re- 
duce the  expense  of  bridge  work  in  India. 

Milrot's  Excavating  Apparatus. — 
Mr.  Milroy  believed  that  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  cylinders,  the  great  desideratum  hith- 
erto had  been  some  method  of  excavating  the 
earth  from  the  interior  without  at  the  same 
time  having  to  take  out  the  water,  and  to  keep 
it  out  during  the  operations.  This  object 
seemed  to  the  author  to  have  been  attained  by 
a  machine  of  his  invention,  which  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Clyde,  for  the  Glasgow  (City)  Union  Rail- 
way, to  which  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Blair 
were  the  engineers. 

The  excavating  apparatus,  commonly  called 
the  "excavator,"  was  thus  described:  It 
consisted  of  a  horizontal  frame  of  iron,  with 
an  outside  rim  9  in.  in  height,  to  which  radi- 
ated, like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, T-irons  from 
a  small  cast-iron  ring  in  the  center.  To  the 
bottom  of  the  outside  rim  were  hinged  eight 
heavy  iron  spades,  which,  when  drawn  in, 
fitted  closely,  with  their  points  pressing 
against  the  inner  ring.  The  hinges  of  the 
spades  were  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
them  from  taming  back  beyond  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  whole  apparatus  was  very 
strongly  made,  and  it  formed,  when  closed,  a 
nearly  water-tight  tray.  When  the  machine 
was  descending  the  spades  were  allowed  to 
hang  vertically,  and  they  were  forced  into 
the  ground  by  the  aid  of  two  chains  fast- 
ened to  the  top  of  upright  arms  on  opposite 


feoted  by  a  second  set  of  chains,  all  of  equal 
length,  and  each  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 
inside  of  a  spade,  and  at  the  other  end  to 
the  end  of  a  main  chain,  by  which  the  ma- 
chine was  raised  to  the  surface,  with  the 
earth  it  contained,  by  means  of  a  steam  hoist. 
In  order  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  excavator,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  the  correspondiug  subsidence  of  the 
cylinder,  reached  from  about  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  inclusive  of  the  time 
employed  in  adding  fresh  lengths  of  cylinder, 
putting  on  weights,  &c.  When  there  had 
been  little  interruption  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, it  had  amounted  to  25  ft.  in  the  ten 
hours,  and  then  the  average  quantity  of  saod 
brought  up  at  each  lift  was  21  cubic  feet, 
and  the  total  quantity  during  the  day  was 
found,  by  measurement,  to  be  70  cubic  yards. 
Twelve  men  in  all  were  employed,  viz :  one 
engineer,  one  stoker,  six  men  working  the 
drums,  three  attending  to  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  the  excavator,  and  one  man 
wheeling  away  the  materials. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  advantages 
were  claimed  for  this  apparatus  :  First,  that 
it  was  pei-fectly  independent  of  water,  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pit  or  cylinder 
until  the  excavation  was  completed ;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  could  be  used,  and  was  equally 
effective,  at  any  depth,  without  sensible  dif- 
ference m  the  cost  of  working ;  thirdly,  that 
its  rate,  both  of  sinking  and  of  excavating, 
was  higher  than  had  yet  been  attained  by 
any  other  method ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  whilst  its  action 
was  always  in  the  same  perpendicular  line, 
and  the  expense  attending  its  working  was 
comparatively  trifling,  as  skilled  workmen 
were  not  required. 


CHiUNKT  Sweeping  "  Enginkerinq  " 
IN  Amsterdam. — There  has  recently 
been  formed  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  Boyal 
approbation,  a  nondescript  association  with 
the  title,  "  Amsterdam  Soot  Company."  The 
director  has  the  title,  "  Royal  Chimney  En- 
gineer;"  the  managing  agent  is  a  distin- 
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Tin-Wheelbd  Frkiqht  Enoine— Pbnn- 
8YLVANIA  Railway.  —  One  of  these 
engines,  as  designed  bj  Mr.  J.  B.  Collins, 
Mechanical  Engineer  to  the  Company,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  "  Engineering,"  March  5th. 
The  intention  in  the  design  was  to  embody 
all  improvements  developed  by  experience, 
and  to  omit  all  superfluities  of  oonstmotion. 
In  the  finish  of  the  engines  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  ornamentation ;  there  are  no  brass 
hands  about  the  boiler,  and  there  are  no 
brass  accessories,  except  the  bell  and  whis- 
tle. The  painting  is  plain,  and  no  scroll- 
work or  pictures  are  introduced.  The  ob- 
ject songht,  in  fact,  has  been  to  make  a  plain 
serviceable  engine,  without  any  unnecessary 
ornamentation.  The  principal  dimensions 
are  as  follows : 

CuKndtr*. 

ft.   in. 

Diameter 1      6 

Stroke 1    10 

Distance  apart  from  center  to  center 6      9 

Length  of  porta 1      4 

Width  of  Bteam  porta 0      IJ 

Width  of  exhaust  ports 0      2| 

Width  of  bars 0      1 

Distance  ft-om  center  of  cylinder  to  valve 

face 1      8f 

Lap  of  valves 0     OJ 

Travel  of  valves  in  full  gear 0      6 

WhteU. 

Diameter  of  coupled  wheels 4      7 

Diameter  of  bogie  wheels 2      4 

Distance  between  center  of  bogie  wheels. .     6      8 
Distance  from  center  of  bogie  to  center  of 

1st  pair  of  conpled  wheels 8      6 

Distance  between  centers  of  Igt  and  2A 

pairs  of  conpled  wheels 6      0 

Distance  between  centers  of  2d  and  8d 

pairs  of  coupled  wheels 7      6 

Total  wheel  base 28      8 

Boiler. 

Diameter  of  barrel  outside  largest  plate. .  4  2 

Length  of  barrel 11  11 

Length  of  flre  box  casing 5  9^ 

The  four-wheeled  bogie  under  the  front 
end  of  the  engine  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern, 
with  a  swing  beam,  and  the  front  pair  of 
coupled  wheels  has  tyres  without  flanges. 
The  bogie  is  fitted  with  the  usual  chilled 
disc  wheels,  and  the  coupled  wheels  are  of 
east-iron  with  hollow  spokes  and  rim.  The 
connecting  rods  take  hold  of  the  crank  pins 
on  the  center  pair  of  coupled  wheels,  and 
the  eccentric  rods  are  cranked  so  as  to  pass 
respectively  above  and  below  the  front  pair 
of  oovpled  wheels  to  the  links.  The  valve 
fiices  are  situated  above  the  cylinders,  and 
the  valves  arc  worked  through  the  interven- 
tion of  rooking  shafts,  as  is  usual  in  Ameri- 
can engines. 


UGHT  RAILWAY  ROLLING  STOCK. 

from  "  The  Engineer." 

That  railways  do  not  pay  a  fair  profit  on 
the  sums  invested  in  their  construction  is  a 
truth  fully  recognized  by  the  modem  capi- 
talist. This  truth,  so  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  engineers  and  financialists  alike,  and,  as 
a  result  of  this  investigation,  two  general 
propositions  have  been  laid  down.  The  first 
is,  that  very  large  sums  have  been  in  some 
oases  necessarily,  in  other  oases  unnecessar- 
ily, wasted  in  unproductive  work,  such  as 
law  expenses,  the  construction  of  palatial 
termini,  the  reduction  of  lines  to  a  dead,  or 
nearly  dead  level,  by  embankments  and  cut- 
tings, etc. ;  the  second  proposition  is,  that  ° 
railways  do  not  pay  because  they  are  worked 
on  too  expensive  a  system.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  according  to  one 
party  the  statics  of  our  railway  system  are 
to  blame ;  according  to  the  other  the  dy- 
namics of  that  system  are  in  fault.  It 
forms  no  part  of  our  purpose  now  to  inves- 
tigate questions  relating  to  the  statics  of  the 
railway  system.  The  railways  are  there, 
with  all  their  faults  or  excellencies,  and 
oannot  be  altered.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  them.  We  propose  here  to  consider  the 
bearing  of  some  of  the  questions  connected 
with  the  dynamics  of  railways,  that  is  to 
say,  the  system  on  which  passengers  and 
light  goods  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place; 
lut  we  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood 
that  nothing  which  we  may  advance  in  favor 
of  the  US9  of  light  engines  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  working  of  heavy  goods  or  mine- 
ral trains.  These  can  only  be  hauled  by 
engines  of  great  power;  and  the  heaviest 
goods  locomotives  bear  a  comparatively  rea- 
sonable proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  loads 
drawn  by  them — a  condition  favorable  to 
economy,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  case 
of  passenger  and  other  light  traffic. 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  Huish's  "  Be- 
ports  on  Railway  Plant,"  for  the  following 
statements  as  to  the  augmentation  in  the 
weight  of  railway  rolling  stock,  whioh  took 
place  between  1831,  the  date  at  which  the 
reports  commenced,  and  1848.  The  reports 
refer  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  London 
and  North-Westero  system.  In  1831  the 
average  weight  of  the  engines  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  and  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railways,  was  seven  tons.  la 
1848  it  was  more  than  twice  as  muoh,  bdng 
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18  tons  13  cvt.  The  heaviest  engine  in  use 
on  these  lines,  in  the  first  mentioned  year, 
iras  seven  tons;  in  1848  it  was  37  tons. 
The  weight  of  the  carriages  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  a  maximum  of  8  tons  10 
owt.  to  4  tons  6  cwt.,  and  the  average  speed 
of  the  passenger  trains  had  increased  from 
17  miles  per  hour  to  80  miles  per  hoar. 
What  took  place  on  the  North-Western  sys- 
tem accurately  shows  what  took  place 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  king- 
dom— ex  uvo  disce  omna.  There  is  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  any  compendious  state- 
ment in  existence  which  will  show  the 
amount  of  augmentation  between  1848  and 
1868,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  considerable.  Engines 
weighing  less  than  20  tons  full,  are  now  the 
exception ;  and  the  average  weight  of  all  the 
engines  working  important  lines  in  England 
must  exceed  23  tons.  The  weight  of  car- 
riages has  also  gone  up,  5,  7,  and  even  9 
tons  being  no  uncommon  weight  for  ordin- 
ary carriages,  while  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  carriages  are  used  which  weigh  16 
tons.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  carrying 
capacity  of  these  carriages  has  undergone  a 
corresponding  increase.  Additional  strength, 
•specially  in  the  under  frames,  has  been  in- 
troduced, because  heavy  engines  knock  light 
carriages  to  pieces  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  other  very  valid  reason  for  the  in- 
erease  of  weight  has  been  adduced,  save 
perhaps  one,  viz.,  the  modem  carriages  are 
rather  more  roomy  and  commodious  than 
those  used  20  years  ago. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  dead 
weight  of  engines  was  first  increased  in  or- 
der to  get  more  power ;  and  had  it  been  pos- 
tiblo  to  work  these  heavier  engines  with  car- 
riages of  the  same  weight  as  those  employed 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  railway  system,  all 
Bight  have  been  well ;  twenty  tons  or  so 
would  have  remained  about  the  weight  of 
the  heaviest  class  of  locomotives  employed  in 
conveying  passengers ;  but  the  increased  di- 
mensions of  the  engines  rendered  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  vehicles  drawn  a  necessity.  The 
augmentation  reacted  on  the  engines,  and 
80  weight  increased  daily  and  hourly,  till  a 
Bew  element  was  introduced  which  rendered 


species  of  mania  among  locomotive  superin- 
tendents for  big  engines.  It  was,  in  th« 
first  place,  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be  able 
to  boast  that  you  had  bigger  engines  than 
your  neighbors,  just  as  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  have  the  fattest  ox  at  a  show,  or  the  finest 
house  in  a  street.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  pleasant  to  know  that  when  you  stood 
on  the  foot-plate,  you  had  b^ieath  yon  a 
machine  capable  of  whisking  the  train  be- 
hind it  at  almost  any  pace  you  pleased.  Big 
engines  were,  in  a  sense,  luxuries,  and  they 
were  paid  for  at  a  price  which  railway  com- 
panies could  not  afford.  Probably  the  first 
blow  that  the  big  engine  crace  ever  received 
was  the  failure  of  the  "  Liverpool,"  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway.  This 
engine  was  built  by  Mr.  Crampton,  especial* 
ly  to  compete  with  the  large  engines  which 
Brunei,  who  idolized  the  Big,  patronised  oa 
the  Great  Western.  The  "  Liverpool "  had 
18  in.  cylinders,  24  in.  stroke,  2,290  ft.  oC 
heating  surface,  two  8  ft.  driving  wheels,  six 
4  ft.  carrying  wheels,  an  18  ft.  6  in.  wheel 
base,  and  weighed  full  35  tons.  The  tender 
weighed  21  tons.  Total  weight,  56  tons. 
After  working  the  express  traffic  between 
London  and  Wolverton  for  some  time,  it 
was  found  that  the  permanent  way  began  to 
give  out,  and  so  the  engine  was  withdrawn 
from  active  service. 

After  enduring  for  many  years,  the  pas> 
sion  for  large  and  heavy  engines  appears  to 
be  dying  out ;  and  engineers  who  not  long 
ago  regarded  heavy  engines  as  the  summum 
hvnum  of  locomotive  superintendial  happi- 
ness, are  now  quite  prepared  to  listen  to 
reason,  to  investigate  patiently,  and  even  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  quite  possible  to 
work,  if  jiot  all,  still  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ordinary  passenger  traffic  of  our  rail* 
ways  on  a  system  which  completely  ignores 
heavy  engines  and  heavy  rolling  stock. 
There  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  a  species 
of  revul8i<»i  of  feeling  is  setting  in,  and  not 
the  least  hopeful  symptom  is  that  already 
we  hear  rumors  of  the  formation  of  a  com* 
pany,  having  <m  its  board  of  direction  some 
of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  day,  and  spe- 
cially called  into  existence  to  test  cautions* 
ly  and  tentatively  the  merits,  advantages, 
and  dbadvantages  of  the  light  rolUng-stodc 
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cannot  account  for  the  neglect  of  the  system 
during  past  years  on  any  other  hypothesis 
than  the  ozistenoe  of  an  all  but  universal 
mania  for  bi(if  engines,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded. 

According  to  the  advocates  of  the  light 
rolling  stock  system,  heavy  engines  are  re- 

Suired  only  beoaose  the  trains  are  heavy. 
[eep  down  train  weight,  and  engine  weight 
is  decreased  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
object  they  propose  to  effect  by  the  use  of 
combined  carriages  and  engines.  Whether 
thb  arrangement  is  or  is  not  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted,  we  are  not  about  to  decide. 
It  illustrates  very  clearly  the  principles  of 
tiie  light  rolling  stock  system,  and,  in  so  far 
it  answers  our  purpose  at  the  moment.  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  to  its  mechan- 
ical fitness  for  the  intended  purpose  here- 
after. In  this  arrangement  the  weight  of 
the  engine  is  very  small  comparatively,  and 
the  load  it  is  to  haul  is  also  light.  It  is 
urged  against  light  engines  that  they  lack 
adhesion.  Quite  so ;  but  adhesion  is  a  com- 
parative term  after  all.  That  one  of  the 
new  engines  will  not  possess  enough  adhe- 
sioo  to  haul  a  300  ton  train  is  quite  true : 
bat  it  is  not  wanted  to  haul  800  ton  trains, 
or  even  100  ton  trains ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  possesses  adhesion  enough  to 
haul  the  greatest  load  which  it  is  intended 
to  haul,  then  it  has  adhesion  enough.  Now 
by  making  some  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehi- 
cle as  a  whole,  not  only  carry  all  the  engine, 
bat  a  part  of  the  load  as  well,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  engine  must  be  better  off  for  adhe- 
sion, cateris  paribus,  than  any  ordinary  ten- 
der engine — better  off,  indeed,  than  any 
tank  eneine.  There  is  no  room  whatever  to 
doubt  that  the  proposed  carriage  will  do 
what  it  professes  to  do,  at  least  so  far  as  ad- 
hesion is  concerned. 

The  eotire  weight  of  a  combined  pas8en< 
ger  carriage  and  engine  need  not  exceed  six- 
teen tons,  to  convey  90  passengers,  weighing 
six  and  a  half  tons.  There  is  not  at  this 
moment  a  rulway  in  the  kingdom  oonveying 
the  same  number  of  passengers  which  does 
not  put  in  motion  a  dead  weight  of  84  tons, 
or  more  than  double  that  of  the  combined 
carriage.  In  one  case  2.461  tons  of  dead 
weijght  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 


1-    ^_ 


an  ordinary  locomotive  is  used,  the  smallest 
weight  on  at  least  two  pairs  of  wheels  must 
be  double  that  on  the  two  pairs  drawing  the 
combined  carriage,  for  as  the  load  is  more 
than  double,  the  adhesion  must  be  more  than 
double,  and  the  adhesion  is  as  the  weight — 
unless,  indeed,  the  locomotive  is  to  have  less 
adhesion  than  the  combined  carriage.  And 
if  it  is  admitted  that  it  can  do  with  less, 
then  the  argument  that  the  combined  car* 
riage  will  not  have  adhesion  enough  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
injury  done  to  permanent  way  will  be  as 
great  by  one  pair  of  heavily  loaded  wheels 
as  by  four  or  five  pairs — that  is  to  say,  if  ia 
a  train  100  wheels  are  loaded  with  but  two 
tons  each,  while  the  single  drivers  of  the 
engine  are  loaded  with  five  tons  each,  then 
the  road  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  not 
the  light  but  the  heavy  load.  It  follows 
that  rails  weighing  45  lb.  to  the  yard  would 
carry  the  combined  engine  and  carriages  as 
well  as  60  lb.  or  70  lb.  would  carry  trains 
worked  on  the  ordinary  system.  Or  that  if 
existing  track  is  retained,  it  will,  if  the  rails 
are  of  good  quality,  cost  little  or  nothing  in 
repairs,  the  road  being  practically  indes- 
tructible  under  the  assumed  conditions  of 
load.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  expense 
of  road  maintenance  may  be  enormously  re« 
duced  by  the  adoption  of  the  combined  sys« 
tern.  We  shall  show  in  a  moment  how  great 
a  saving  may  be  effected  in  running  ex- 
penses. 

"But,"  it  will  be  urged,  no  douU,  "if 
the  light  system  is  so  good,  why  has  it  not 
come  into  use  long  since  ?"  Now,  on  this 
point  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  ftiUy. 
We  believe  we  may  go  so  far,  however,  as  to 
say  that  its  non-adoption  has  resulted  from 
causes  which  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  mechanical  science,  and  we 
snail  not  further  refer  to  them.  The  best 
answer  that  can  be  brought  to  all  cavilers 
lies  in  facts,  and  we  shau,  for  convenience, 
first  sum  up  all  the  objections  which,  so  &r 
as  we  are  aware,  have  been  brought  against 
the  combined  carriage  system,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  oonnection  with 
facts. 

1st.  Steam  carriages  must  lack  adhesion. 

2d.  They  must   be  slow,  beoaose  their 
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flinee.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
we  have  been  theorizing  all  this  while  ;  on 
the  contrary,  eTery  statement  we  have  made 
in  favor  of  the  light  rolling  stock  system, 
and  the  whole  purport  of  this  article,  is 
borne  out  by  the  practical  results  obtained 
from  the  actual  use  of  combined  carriages 
and  engines  years  ago. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Gregory  had 
a  combined  carriage  and  engine  from  Mr. 
W.  B.  Adams  to  work  the  Tiverton  branch 
of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  This 
steam  carriage  was  christened  the  Fairfield. 
The  machinery  and  carriage  body  were  on 
one  frame,  40  ft.  over  all,  hung  on  six 
wheels ;  the  two  leading  wheels,  4  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  being  the  drivers.  The  wheel 
base  was  28  ft.  long,  and  peculiar  provisions 
were  introduced  to  let  the  machine  get 
round  curves.  The  cylinders  were  8  in. 
diameter,  12  in.  stroke.  The  boiler,  of  the 
ordinary  type,  was  7  ft.  7  in.  long  in  the 
barrel,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter.'  It  con- 
tained 115  tubes  1^  in.  by  8  ft.  The  fire- 
box was  2  ft,  6  in.  long  by  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  by 
4  ft.  high.  The  heating  surface  in  the  box 
was  87  ft.,  in  the  tubes  325  ft.  The  car- 
riage carried  fifty-eight  passengers. 

Now  let  us  see  how  far  the  performance 
of  this  steam  carriage  justified  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  system.  First  as 
regards  want  of  adhesion.  We  find  that 
the  Tiverton  branch  was  five  miles  long,  and 
had  a  gradient  of  1  in  86 ;  the  fact  that  this 
was  regularly  worked  in  all  weathers,  b 
proof  that  the  adhesion  was  sufficient. 
Next,  as  to  speed.  The  Fairfield  ran  from 
Exeter  to  Bristol,  76  miles,  with  an  extra 
load  behind  her  weighing  ten  tons,  equal, 
say,  to  140  passengers  in  all,  in  threehours 
87  minutes.  Of  this  time  68  minutes  were 
spent  stopping  at  twelve  stations,  leaving 
her  regular  pace  28  miles  an  hour.  The 
maximum  speed  attained  on  t-iia  trip  was 
47  miles  an  hour.  So  much  for  speed.  Now 
for  capacity.  The  Fairfield  took  as  much 
M  31  tons — that  is  to  s*y,  three  other  car- 
riages loaded,  up  the  Tiverton  gradient  of 
1  in  86,  doing  the  five  miles  in  eleven  min- 
utes, or  at  the  rate  of  27  miles  per  hour. 

This  surely  demonstrates  the  praotioability 
>.*  .w..!.:-^ . : I : 


Glevedon  to  Yatton  ;  on  this  road  her  regu- 
lar speed  was  24  miles  per  hour,  she  ran 
sixteen  trips,  or  64  miles  per  day,  and  used, 
in  doing  so,  397^  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
total  cost  of  running,  exclusive  of  repairs, 
was  but  3^d.  per  mile. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  Fairfield 
were  eminently  satisfactory — satisfactory 
enough,  we  think,  to  justify  the  favorable 
opinions  we  have  expressed  regarding  the 
system ;  but  we  have  still  more  oonclusire 
evidence  to  urge  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Samuels 
designed  a  carriage  built  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
called  the  Enfield,  which  was  put  to  work 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  following  facts  relating  to 
the  Enfield  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Samuels 
before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers : 

The  Enfield  had  8  in.  cylinders  and  12  in. 
stroke ;  driving  wheels  5  ft.  diameter ;  dis- 
tance between  centers,  20  ft. ;  width  of 
framing,  8  ft.  6  in.  The  boiler  was  of  the 
ordinary  locomotive  ooostruotion,  5  ft.  long 
by  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  The  fire  box  was  2 
ft.  lOJ  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  There  were  115 
tubes  of  1^  in.  diameter,  and  5  ft.  3  in.  ia 
length,  giving  a  total  of  230  ft.  heating  sur- 
face in  the  tube.  The  area  of  the  fire  box 
was  25  ft.,  giving  a  total  heating  surface  of 
255  ft.  The  weight  of  this  steam  carriage 
was  15  tons  7  cwt.  in  working  trim.  The 
engine  and  carriage  being  combined,  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels 
was  increased  by  the  load  carried,  and  that 
this  weight  increased  in  the  same  ratio  aa 
the  load  required  to  be  taken.  The  extreme 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  leading 
and  trailing  wheels  being  20  ft.,  accounts 
for  the  steadiness  of  this  machine ;  there 
was,  indeed,  no  perceptible  oscillation  when 
traveling  at  the  highest  speed,  and  this  veri- 
fies the  observation,  "  that  the  steadiness  of 
an  engine  depends  not  on  the  position  of  the 
driving  wheel,  but  upon  the  length  of  the 
rectangle  covered  by  the  wheels."  This 
engine,  at  the  same  time,  daily  traversed 
curves  of  five  or  six  chains  radius.  The 
Enfield  steam  carriage  was  originally  in- 
tended to  convey  84  passengers,  but  as  it 
was  found  that  when  she  was  put  on  as  an 
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The  following  return  shows  the  miles  run 
and  ooke  consumed  by  this  engine  during 
the  seven  and  a  half  months'  regular  work- 
ing, from  January  29th  to  Sept.  9th,  1849  : 
Total  mnes  ran 14,021 

Bonn,  ninniag time 705 

Hours,  standing  time 1,457 

Total  hoars  in  steam 2,162 


Cwt.  of  coke  consumed  in  ranning 748 

Cwt.  of  coke  consumed  in  standing 408 

Cwt.  of  coliie  consumed  in  getting  up  steam,  286 

Total  cwt.  of  coke  consumed 1,487 


Pounds  per  mile  are.  consumption  of  coke,    11.48 


The  Enfield  was  in  steam  fifteen  hours 
per  day,  the  fire  being  lighted  about  six  in 
tho  morning  and  drawn  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  But  of  these  fifteen  hours  it  appears, 
by  the  return,  that  she  was  engaged  running 
only  five  hours,  the  remaining  ten  being  em- 
ployed standing  in  the  siding.  It  was  found 
by  experiment  that  the  quantity  of  ooke 
consumed  standing  was  82  ll>,  per  hour;  and 
after  deducting  this  and  the  quantity  con- 
samed  getting  up  steam,  it  will  appear  that 
the  actual  consumption  of  coke  running  was 
under  six  pounds  per  mile.  It  must  also  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  that  this  con- 
sumption of  coke  included  the  total  goods 
and  coal  traffic  on  the  branch,  amounting  to 
1,410  tons,  viz.,  169  tons  of  goods  and  1,241 
tons  of  coal.  The  Enfield  steam  carriage 
worked  the  10  A.  m.  passenger  train  from 
L'ondon  to  Ely,  on  14th  June,  1849,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  taking  behind  her  three 
of  the  ordinary  carriages  and  two  horse- 
boxes ;  she  arrived  at  Ely  eight  minutes  be- 
fore time,  and  the  total  consumption  of  fuel, 
including  the  getting  up  steam,  was  found 
to  be  8|  lb.  per  mile.  The  tubes  of  the 
boiler  were  only  5  ft.  8  in.  in  length,  and 
the  economy  of  fuel  is  consequently  scarcely 
at  the  maximum,  Mr.  Gregory  expressed, 
in  the  paper  in  question,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  the  oonviotion  that,  for  express 
parposes,  and  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 


carriage,  and  three  third-class  carriages, 
conveying  120  passengers,  made  a  total 
weight  of  59  tons,  and  the  consumption  of 
coke  was,  on  the  average,  34  lb.  per  mile. 
A  steam  carriage  weighing  only  seventeen 
tons  will  transport  the  same  number  of  pas- 
sengers  at  from  7  lb.  to  8  lb.  per  mile  wnen 
the  best  proportions  are  attained. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  prolong 
this  article  by  adding  further  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  light  rolling  stock  system.  We 
shall,  in  another  impression,  consider  the 
nature  of  the  mechanical  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  designers  of  steam  railway 
carriages,  and  the  best  methods  of  solution. 


STEEL  HEADED  RAM 

In  1866  Messrs.  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co., 
of  Troy,  sent  500  tons  of  steel  headed  rails, 
in  lots  of  10  to  100  tons,  to  some  dosen  dificr- 
ent  railway  companies.  The  steel  surface  was 
about  §  in.  thick  when  finished  ;  the  rail 
was  a  pear-headed  56  lb.  pattern,  the  stem 
being,  as  it  proved,  too  light  for  very  heavy 
engines.  Under  a  yielding  iron  head,  the  web 
had  proved  strong  enough.  Under  the  very 
heavy  engines  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Michigan  Southern,  some  of  these  rails 
failed  in  the  stem,  but  the  heads  rarely  be- 
came loosened.  The  wear  was,  however,  in 
the  worst  cases,  very  much  better  than  of  iron, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  rails  are  still 
in  use  on  these  lines,  although  placed  where 
they  endure  constant  switching  and  unusual 
wear.  On  some  lines,  where  the  machinery 
is  somewhat  lighter,  these  rails  are  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Some  on  the  Hudson 
River  road,  between  Albany  and  Troy,  show 
hardly  any  deterioration.  The  report  of  the 
Eastern  Bailway  (Mass.),  for  1868,  says  of 
them  :  "  We  have  had  25  tons  of  iron  rails 
with  steel  heads,  in  use  as  an  experiment, 
in  our  main  track  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  so  far  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults." The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad,  says  of  some  of 
the  same  lot  of  rails :  "  I  take  pleasure  in 
savins  that  a  lot  of  steel-headed  rails,  fur- 
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at  Troy,  and  were  rolled  into  slabs  deeply 
grooved  on  the  under  side,  where  they  were 
to  be  joined  to  the  iron  pile.  The  weld,  or 
the  weld  and  the  dovetail  together,  made  a 
much  more  perfect  union  between  the  head 
and  the  rest  of  the  rail,  than  is  usually 
made  in  iron.  The  three  years  practical 
test,  and  numerous  tests  by  the  trip-ham- 
mer, have  shown  the  union  to  be  sufficient, 
and  nearly  uniform  for  the  whole  lot.  With 
a  heavy,  strong  iron  body,  such  steel- 
headed  rails  should  wear,  for  some  years,  as 
well  as  all  steel,  but  of  course  they  would 
not  be  as  stiff,  and  when  the  head  was  worn 
very  thin,  it  would  doubtless  come  off.  The 
practicability  of  making  a  good  steel-headed 
rail,  by  this  method,  is  certainly  proved. 

Another  kind  of  stcel-hcaded  rail  is  being 
produced  by  Mr.  Coxe,  at  the  Reading  Hall- 
way Company's  mill.  The  cut,  Fig.  1, 
shows  the  method  of 
laying  up  the  pile  (9 
in.),  the  shaded  parts 
being  separate  small 
bars  of  low  cast  steel, 
wade  at  the  AVilliam 
Butcher  Steel  Works, 
Philadelphia.  Fig.  2 
(full  size)  shows  the 
steel  as  it  appears  in 
the     finished      head. 


Fig.  1. 

9" 
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Fig.  2. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GUN-COnON. 

THE  EARLT  MANrFACTURK— ITS  DANOEB 
AND  ABANDONMENT — LENK's  IMPROVB- 
HENTS — NEW  DIFFICULTIES — THE  MAN- 
UFACTURE IN  ENGLAND ABEL's  IM- 
PROVEMENTS  PRESENT    PROCESS    AND 

RESULTS. 

Compiled  from  the  London  « Timet." 
In  the  year  1846  Professor  Scbiinbein,  of 
Baele,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
substance  possessing  all  the  useful  qualities 
of  gunpower  without  the  defects.  Gun- 
powder is  dirty,  rather  dangerous  to  manu- 
facture, and  leaves  behind  it  when  exploded 
both  a  considerable  quantity  of  solid  mat- 
ter, fouling  the  piece  within  which  it  has 
been  consumed,  and  volumes  of  stifling 
smoke.  The  invention  made  its  way  into 
popularity  with  great  rapidity,  for  what  can 
be  more  desirable  than  an  explosive  material 
of  great  strength  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  clean 
substance  that  gives  no  smoke  in  its  com- 
bustion, and  leaves  no  traces  behind  ?  The 
idea  of  gun-cotton  was  not  entirely  new. 
Braconnet  in  1833,  and  Pelouze  in  1838, 
had  produced  a  material  called  xyloidine, 
very  similar  in  its  nature  to  gun-cotton. 
Pelouze  had  even  proposed  its  employment 
for  artillery  purposes,  but  the  subject  had 
never  attracted  much  attention  till  Schuo- 
bein  exhibited  the  substance  itself  to  the 
British  Association  at  Southampton  in  1846 
In  the  same  year  he  proposed  it  for  trial  in 
France,  Prussia  and  Austria.  A  general 
enthusiasm  arose  ;  and,  while  Messrs.  Hall, 
of  Faversham,  began  to  manufacture  it  in 
England,  foreign  governments  seized  upon 
the  idea,  and  began  to  carry  it  vigorously 
forward. 

But  if  its  popularity  arose  and  spread 
rapidly,  so  did  the  reaction  against  it.  Ter- 
rible explosions  occurred  in  factories  and 
magazines — not  in  one  country,  but  in  all. 
In  England  three  men  who  were  making 
gun-cotton  rockets  were  killed  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1847 ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
such  a  fearful  explosion  happened  at  Messrs. 
Hall's    factorv    that  min-cotton    became  a» 
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iMen  noted  as  occurring  even  in  gunpowder 
explosions.  A  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  jards  has  heen  found  insufficient  to 
break  this  terrible  sympathy — for  sympathy 
it  probably  is.  At  Messrs.  Hall's  works 
twenty>one  persons  were  instantly  killed,  and 
sixteen  suffering  wretches  lay  mangled  or 
burnt  upon  the  ground.  The  manufactarers 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  so  deadly  a 
material.  No  one  could  tell  how  either  of 
the  explosions  had  occurred.  A  dread  mys- 
tery hung  over  the  event,  and  Messrs.  Hall 
set  men  to  dig  a  deep  pit,  into  which  they 
threw  all  the  gun-cotton  they  had  made,  right 
thankful  to  see  it  interred  alive.  And  alive 
it  was  still.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  some 
of  it  was  dug  up  for  experiment.  The  rains 
bad  filtered  through  it.  The  earth,  greatest 
of  all  chemists,  had  worked  what  it  could 
upon  the  soft  white  mass,  but  its  nature  re- 
mained the  same,  and  its  force  was  but  little 
abated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sav  that 
gunpowder  would,  under  such  conditions, 
have  melted  into  a  black  paste,  and,  gradu- 
ally parting  with  its  saltpeter,  have  become 
perfectly  innocuons.  The  French  govern- 
ment and  the  German  Confederation  were 
almost  equally  unfortunate  ;  and  the  worst 
feature  was  that  no  amount  of  care  seemed 
sufficient  to  preserve  gun-cotton  from  igni- 
tion. The  ugly  phrase  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion "  was  whispered  about,  and  every 
report  was  unfavorable  to  the  new  explosive. 
Among  the  officers  composing  the  com- 
mittee assembled  froqi  the  different  armies 
*  of  the  German  Federation  was  a  certain 
Austrian  captain  of  artillery,  called  the 
Baron  von  Lenk.  Agreeing  with  his  coad- 
jutors that  gun-cotton,  in  its  actual  state, 
was  not  suitable  for  military  purposes,  he  yet 
believed  that  it  could  be  made  so.  Encour- 
aged by  Count  Degenfeld,  he  prosecuted  his 
experiments,  and  found  out  bow  to  render  it 
safer.  He  abo  tried  to  control  its  action ; 
for  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  old  gun- 
cotton  was  its  excessive  rapidity  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  consequently  destructive  effect  up- 
on the  gun  in  which  it  was  fired.  The  safety 
was  gained  by  a  more  complete  conversion 
of  the  original  material  into  gun-cotton,  and 
its  subsequent  purification  from  all  traces  of 
uncombined  acid,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in 
his  method  of  manufacture.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  action  was  obtained,  so  far  as  it 
was  obtained  at  all,  by  using  skeins  of 
twisted  cotton  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
windiug  them  round  wood,  twisting  them 
yito  ropes,  or  compressing  them  into  com- 


paratively solid  masses.  Some  success  was 
attained,  and  the  Austrian  government  again 
took  up  the  question.  When  an  army  of 
observation  was  placed  in  Galicia  during  the 
Crimean  war,  four  batteries  of  eight  guns 
each  were  provided  with  gun-cotton  charges. 
There  was  no  opportunity  of  trying  them  in 
battle ;  but  experiments  showed  that  the 
new  material  was  uncertain  in  its  action  and 
destructive  to  the  guns.  Some  of  the  charges 
even  ignited  during  the  process  of  loading. 
Artillery  officers  almost  unanimously  reject- 
ed gun-cotton;  and  it  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  that  none  of  its  objectionable 
properties  seemed  to  hinder  its  employment 
for  mining  purposes,  while  the  suddenness 
of  its  effects  rendered  it  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  blasting  rocks  and  submarine 
explosions.  So  the  engineers  received  it  as 
it  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  artillery,  and 
have  never  since  entirely  rejected  it.  They 
had  stores  of  it  in  Venice  and  the  Quadri- 
lateral during  the  war  of  1859 ;  and  even 
the  artillery,  being  in  want  of  something 
that  could  be  called  new  to  oppose  to  the 
French  rifled  guns,  prepared  gun-cotton 
batteries  in  Vienna,  which  w«re,  character- 
istically, just  ready  for  service  when  peace 
was  concluded  at  Villafranca.  Scarcely  bad 
a  few  rifled  guns  been  made  on  the  French 
system,  when  it  was  found  that  they  would 
not  do.  Count  Degenfeld  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War,  and  again  brought  gun- 
cotton  forward  for  artillery.  An  ingenious 
system  of  rifling  was  devised,  and  tried  with 
gun-cotton.  The  results  were  good  enough 
to  warrant  the  Minister  in  ordering  thirty 
batteries  (240  guns)  to  be  prepared  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the 
European  nations  which  had  dropped  the 
subject  since  1847,  England  being  one  of 
them,  sent  officers  to  study  the  details,  and 
learn  Lenk's  systbm  of  making  gun-cotton. 
But  just  then  came  reports  of  unlooked-for 
burstings  of  shells  and  mining  charges  in 
Italy  or  at  Vienna,  and,  finally,  tho  blowing 
up  of  a  magazine  at  Simmering,  near  Vienna, 
where  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  were  stored 
together.  The  old  mystery  hung  over  the 
occurrence.  No  fire  had  been  near  the  place, 
as  well  as  could  be  learnt.  It  was  enough. 
The  Austrian  artillery  had  burnt  their  fin- 
gers too  often ;  they  would  have  no  more  of 
this  soft,  white,  treacherous  substance,  which 
promised  so  fairly  only  to  betray.  It  fell 
completely  out  of  favor,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  with  it  since  in  Austria,  except 
for  mining  purposes  and  torpedoes. 
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But  the  British  Asaociation  had  taken  up 
the  matter  again  in  1862,  under  the  advice 
of  General  Sabine,  R.  A.,  President  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, their  report  was  read,  in  1863,  and  at 
last  the  English  goTernment  appointed  a 
committee  to  inyestigate  the  whole  snbject. 
According  to  British  usage,  they  began  at 
the  beginning,  and  worked  doggedly  on 
through  all  previous  experiments,  leaving 
nothing  unproved.  They  had  just  cleared 
the  subject  from  most  of  the  fog  that  ob- 
scured it,  and  the  ligli^  was  beginning  to 
shine  pretty  clearly,  when,  again  according 
to  British  usage,  the  committee  was  sudden- 
ly dissolved.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Abel,  F.  B. 
S.,  chemist  to  the  War  Department,  had 
become  a  convert  to  the  possibility  of  event- 
ually finding  a  substitute  for  gunpowder, 
either  in  gun-cotton  or  some  analogous  sub- 
stance. His  researches  have  already  cajrried 
the  subject  far  beyond  any  point  previously 
attained,  and  the  progress  made  has  been  so 
considerable  that  gun-cotton  may  now  be 
considered  as  quite  fit  for  sporting  purposes, 
and  on  the  way  to  become  so  for  rifled  small 
arms,  perhaps  even  for  field .  artillery.  It 
appeared  as  if  chemists  could  in  nowise 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial until  they  had  put  a  hard  name  to  it. 
As  long  as  it  was  only  gun-cotton  it  made 
no  progress.  It  languished  even  as  pyroxy- 
lin, but  has  moved  steadily  forward  ever 
since  it  became  tri-nitro-cellnlose,  a  rich 
name  and  comfortable  to  the  mind. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  to  see  gun-cotton 
made  and  tried,  but  to  witness  the  manufac- 
ture and  investigate  the  properties  of  tri- 
nitro-cellulose  that  a  party  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen and  military  officers,  French  and 
English,  recently  went  down  to  Stowmarket. 
Mr.  Abel's  improvements  have  been  adopted 
br  Messrs.  Prentice,  and  at  -their  works 
alone  can  now  be  studied  the  latest  forms 
which  this  material  has  put  on.*  The  Aus- 
trian manufacture  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  cotton  was  supplied  in  the  form  of 
skeins,  which  were  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  then  placed  in  jars 
to  soak  thoroughly,  then  half  dried  in  a  cen- 
trifugal apparatus,  and  afterwards  washed 
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thoroughly  and  long  by  hand  and  in  running 
streams  until  no  free  acid  could  be  detected. 
For  small  arms  cartridges  a  hollow  plaited 
rope  was  then  made  of  it,  cut  into  lengths, 
and  arranged  round  little  wooden  spindles, 
the  ends  of  which  penetrated  the  bases  of 
their  bullets  and  held  fast  there.  When  first 
Messrs.  Prentice  commenced  their  manufac- 
ture they  were  under  the  advice  of  Baron 
von  Lenk,  and  followed  the  Austrian  method 
exactly.  Soon  they  found  the  rope  plait  was 
inconveniently  long.  They  tried  a  solid 
pope,  but  it  inflamed  too  suddenly  and 
strained  the  gun.  Then  they  tried  a  solid 
rope  of  mixed  gun-ootton  and  common  cotton. 
This  was  not  so  dangerous,  but  its  action  was 
not  always  the  same.  They  tried  also  what 
may  be  called  gun  blotting-paper,  and  rolled 
it  up  into  cylinders  for  cartridges,  but  they 
have  now  exclusively  adopted  Mr.  Abel's 
newer  methods,  which  have  the  two  advan- 
tages of  rendering  the  gun-cotton  perfectly 
safe  and  almost  perfectly  manageable — safe 
because  the  great  thing  to  be  avoided  is  a 
mass  of  cotton,  either  imperfectly  converted 
or  containing  free  acid.  Cotton,  like  hair  in 
its  ordinary  state,  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number 
of  small  tubes,  which  all  have  the  power  of 
taking  in  liquid  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
retaining  it  in  spite  of  all  washing.  If  there 
is  any  free  acid  in  the  gun-ootton  it  has  many 
opportunities  for  combining  chemically  with 
other  substances,  and  so  setting  up  beat 
which  accumulates,  and  may  at  last  fire  a 
portion  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Abel  obviates  this 
by  tearing  the'ootton  into  fragments,  mak- 
ing it,  in  fact,  into  palp.  The  process  ot 
making  gun-ootton  at  Stowmarket  is  thus 
carried  on  : — 

Rough  waste  cotton,  no  matter  how  short 
the  fiber,  is  cleaned  thoroughly,  dried,  and 
dipped  into  a  mixture  of  three  parts  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  of  nitric.  If  the  acids  were  weak, 
the  cotton  would  dissolve.  With  the  strong 
acids  used  a  combination  of  the  nitric  acid 
and  cotton  ensues,  while  the  sulphurio  acid 
takes  up  the  water  left  behind  by  the  nitrio 
acid  and  so  keeps  the  latter  always  strong. 
There  is  a  row  of  small  tanks  fed  with  acids 
through  pipes  from  a  reservoir.  Into  each 
of  the  tanks  one  pound  of  cotton  is  dipped, 
care  being  taken  to  immerse  it  all  completely. 
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developed  in  the  combination.  After  soak- 
ing here  for  many  hours,  the  cotton  is  placed 
in  a  revolving  drum  with  Btriall  holes  in  its 
exterior.  It  whirls  rapidly  round,  and  dis- 
charges most  of  the  spare  acid  by  its  centri- 
fugal force.  Then  comes  a  very  important 
process — the  washing.  First  the  cotton  is 
thrown  into  a  fall  of  water,  and  a  man 
watches  to  prevent  any  of  it  escaping  instan- 
taneous immersion,  otherwise  the  acid  and 
the  water  would  set  up  an  action  strong 
enough  to  burn  some  of  the  cotton,  or,  at 
least  damage  it.  After  thorough  washing  in 
a  tank  under  the  waterfall  the  material  is 
placed  in  a  vat  to  steep  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  it  goes  to  a  second  and  a 
third,  and  so  on  for  a  week.  By  this  time 
no  acid  is  perceptible.  The  cotton  is  then 
placed  in  a  mill  like  that  used  in  paper- 
making.  The  water  used  to  make  the  pulp 
is  slightly  alkaline,  in  order  to  take  -p  the 
last  traces  of  acid.  The  next  operation  is 
drying  again  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  There 
has  now  been  produced  a  gun-cotton  pulp, 
which  has  only  to  be  pressed  into  the  shapes 
most  convenient  for  its  intended  purpose. 
The  most  common  forms  are  those  intended 
for  fowling-pieces  and  blasting.  Anothei; in- 
vention has  lately  been  introduce^  to  render 
the  cartridges  impervious  to  damp.  There 
are  80  grains  of  cotton  to  a  gun  of  No.  12 
lore.  One  grain  of  india-rubber  dissolved  in 
80  grains  of  spirit  is  then  used  to  saturate 
the  pressed  gun-cotton.  After  drying,  the 
spirit  evaporates,  and  the  caouchonc 'remains 
throughout  the  mass,  completely  preserving 
every  particle  from  damp,  though  gun-cotton 
does  not  deteriorate  by  damp  so  long  as  it 
be  dried  again  before  firing.  Almost  every- 
thing that  is  made  of  gun-cotton  has  a  hole 
through  it  to  facilitate  combustion.  The 
pulp  is  first  pressed  in  a  very  wet  state,  and 
then  pressed  yet  smaller  before  drying.  It 
is  finally  dried,  and  put  in  boxes  for  use. 
The  pulp  and  various  shapes  into  which  it  is 
pressed  are  Mr.  Abel's  inventions. 

Such  is  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton. 
Soilie  of  its  properties  are  most  curious,  and 
really  deserve  to  be  called  sympathetic.  For 
instance — take  a  loosely-twisted  thread  of 
gun-cotton,  and  lay  it  on  a  flat  table,  care- 
fully drawing  out  a  few  filaments  at  one  end, 
so  as  to  form  a  point.  Light  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  a  match  if  you  will,  but  blow  it  out 
as  soon  as  the  wood  is  well  inflamed.  Ap- 
proach the  spark  that  remains  delicately  to 
the  extended  filaments.  They  meet  it  and 
begin  to  bur&     But  how  *    Very  far  from 


explosively.  The  whole  thread  smoulders 
away  like  toucli-paper  so  long  as  no  wind 
blows  upon  it.  But  blow  the  flame  the  least 
towards  the  rest  of  the  thri-ad,  or  even  bring 
a  flat  surface  close  to  it  so  as  to  push  the 
heated  gas  for  one  moment  back  upon  the 
thread,  and  the  whole  goes  off  in  one  flash 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Light  it  with  the 
flame  of  a  match,  the  whole  flashes  off  at 
once.  Go  one  step  farther,  and  ignite  it  by 
a  little  detonating  arrangement,  the  gun- 
cotton  sympathizes  again  and  actually  deto- 
nates. Since  this  curious  property  was  dis- 
covered, it  has  been  found  to  apply  to  gun- 
powder in  a  more  limited  form ;  and  here 
have  we  not  the  long-sought  clue  to  the 
sympathetic  explosion  of  one  magazine  after 
another  even  when  at  considerable  distances 
apart  ?  Neither  a  layer  of  air,  nor  water, 
nor  even  plaster  of  Paris,  will  save  gun- 
cotton  from  detonating  if  there  be  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  same  character  near  it.  Here 
b  a  strange  physical  property  which  will  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  mining.  It  is  the 
sudden  and  violent  effect  of  nitro-glyoerine 
without  its  character  of  treachery  to  its 
friends.  The  miner  has  in  his  charge  of  gun- 
cotton  two  perfectly  different  physical  forces 
stored  up.  Ho  can  call  either  of  them  into 
life  at  his  will.  Let  him  light  his  piece  of  pre- 
pared rope  with  any  ordinary  flame,  even  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder — the  gun-cotton  will 
give  just  such  a  rending  strain  as  gunpowder 
gives — rather  more  rapid,  but  of  the  sume 
nature.  Place  a  small  detonating  tube  in- 
side your  rope  or  leaning  against  it,  ignite 
this,  and  the  gun-cotton  will  explode  wHh 
the  same  rapid,  active,  intensely  local  explo- 
sion, shattering  to  atoms  all  that  is  within 
reach.  The  smouldering  form  of  burning  is 
as  yet  too  delicate  to  be  made  practical  use 
of.  The  mildly  explosive  form  is  adapted 
for  guns,  the  rapid  shattering  for  any  pur- 
pose where  great  local  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, such  as  shattering  rocks  into  small 
pieces,  charges  for  sheik,  blowing  down 
palisades,  and  generally  breaking  anything 
into  pieces. 

Illustrations  of  the  two  latter  forms  of 
explosion  were  given  abundantly  recently 
(Jan.  22).  After  seeing  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  visitors  went  to  the  shoot- 
ing-ground and  not  only  saw  some  practice, 
but  ascertained  personally  the  comparative 
effect  of  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  in  a  fow- 
ling-piece with  small  shot.  The  penetrative 
effect  was  about  equal.  The  gun-cotton 
cartridges  threw  closer,  and  in  a  very  mark- 
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ed  degree.  It  mattered  not  who  took  the 
gun  in  hsnd,  the  average  difference  was  al- 
ways about  the  same.  The  recoil  of  the  gun 
was  much  less  with  gun-cotton  than  with 
powder.  This  is  very  well  known,  but  we 
are  disposed  to  venture  a  different  reason 
fur  it  from  the  one  commonly  given.  It  b 
usually  said  that  the  gas  produced  has  to 
move  solid  grains  of  powder  as  well  as 
shot.  The  difference  must  be  very  trifling, 
and  cannot  possibly  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary want  of  kick  in  guns  fired  with  gun- 
cotton  cartridges.  We  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gun-cotton  is  more  local  because 
more  rapid,  and  expands  itself  in  creating 
motion  in  the  particles  near  at  hand  when 
the  explosion  occurs,  rather  than  in  moving 
the  whole  mass  of  the  gun.  This  theory 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  as 
gun-cotton  is  more  diluted  by  iuexplosive 
cotton  it  gives  more  recoil.  If  wc  are  cor- 
rect in  this  supposition,  it  is  clear  that  the 
gun-cotton  strains  the  gun  more,  but  fowling- 
pieces  have  generally  a  large  margin  of 
strength,  and  the  charge  of  shot.moves  much 
more  readily  than  a  bullet  in  a  rifle.  This 
supposition  may  also  account  for  the  closer 
throwing  of  shot  from  the  gun,  for  the 
greatest  pressure  of  the  gas  occurs  while  the 
shot  is  yet  far  from  the  muzzle  ;  hence  less 
tendency  to  separate  at  the  momont  of  leav- 
ing the  gun. 

As  the  first  experiment  against  palisades, 
a  disc  of  gun-cotton,  weighing  about  1  lb.  1 
oz.,  was  placed  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  lately 
cut  down  and  ignited  by  an  ordinary  piece 
of  miners'  fuse.  At  the  instant  of  ignition 
it  was  enveloped  in  flame  and  sailed  merrily 
about  for  the  two  or  three  seconds  required 
for  its  combustion.  The  gas  produced  lifted 
it  up  and  caused  it  to  move.  Then  about 
half  the  quantity  was  placed  on  the  same 
spot  and  ignited  by  a  small  detonating  tube. 
A  sharpe,  sudden  report  was  heard,  and  the 
stump  was  found  on  inspection  to  be  partly 
penetrated  just  where  the  charge  had  lain, 
while  the  twigs  of  the  hedge  close  by  suffered 
severely.  On  seeking  for  a  new  illustration, 
a  large  treo-root  was  seen  which  had  been 
torn  out  of  the  ground,  and  offered  among  its 


distance,  about  50  yards.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  doubt  about  the  effect.  Is  it  possi* 
ble  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  gun-cotton 
could  rend  such  a  mass  even  if  buried  in  it  ? 
Surely  not  when  it  is  only  laid  on  the  floor 
of  an  opening.  The  moment  of  explosion 
is  anxiously  awaited.  A  man  lights  the  fuse 
and  runs  for  his  life.  'Jhere  is  a  little 
smoke.  Is  the  cotton  burning  as  the  first 
sample  did  ?  Wait  a  little  yet.  The  tube 
has  not  given  its  sharp  cracking  sound. 
One  moment  more,  and  then  a  report  and  » 
rush  through  the  air  of  masses  of  wood. 
Overhead,  right,  left,  in  front,  everywhere. 
Soldiers  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
under  shell  fire  ducked  to  dodge  a  big  lump 
of  knotted  wood  that  sprang  W  yards  from 
its  parent  root,  just  clearing  the  beads  of  the 
party.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
everybody  ran  to  see  what  had  been  done. 
The  whole  great  root  had  simply  been  shat- 
tered to  pieces.  The  next  experiment  was 
on  a  row  of  palisades  composed  of  three 
trunks,  some  of  them  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  all  sunk  four  feet  into  the 
ground.  A  long  tree-trunk  lay  touching 
the  foot  of  the  palisade,  and  upon  this  5  lbs. 
o£  gun-cotton  was  laid.  Wires  communi- 
cating with  a  magnetic  apparatus  were  affix- 
ed to  a  detonating  tube,  which  was  placed  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  discs  of  gun-cotton. 
The  time  of  suspense  was  short,  and  then 
the  explosion  was  heard.  One  mass  of  wood 
only  was  seen  to  plunge  away  from  the  pali- 
sade;'it  was  the  recumbent  trunk  upon 
which  the  cotton  had  been  laid.  The  pali- 
sades themselves  were  standing,  though  a 
good  deal  damaged.  No  practicable  breach. 
But  there  still  remained  a  long  space  of 
palisading  yet  untouched,  and  here,  instead 
of  5  lbs.,  15  lbs.  were  laid,  partly  built  upon 
each  other.  The  excitement  began  to  in- 
crease. It  was  the  old  story  of  the  targets 
and  the  guns,  and  now  several  people  might 
have  been  found  to  back  the  palisades.  Fuse 
and  wires  were  placed.  Everybody  retired 
to  a  safe  distance.  At  last  cam«  the  sharp, 
powerful  crash,  so  unlike  the  dull  rdar  of 
gunpowder,  and  this  time  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  effeet.     Huge  logs  were 
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Id  otliers  the  solid  wood  was  mangled  so 
tk»t  it  could  be  palled  to  {ucoes  oy  the 
faaad.  Three  logs  had  been  cat  dovn  or 
smashed,  and  it  was  dear  that  no  stockade 
or  New  Zealand  pah  could  withstand  auoh 
deadly  effects  for  an  instant. 

And  all  this  had  been  done  by  only  15 
lbs.  of  the  cotton.  Three  times  the  quantity 
made  up  into  a  cylinder  could  bo  carried 
with  ease  by  a  man  at  a  run,  who  might  also 
drag  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  as  they  an* 
wound  from  a  reel  kept  in  a  position  of 
safety.  No  fire  need  be  seen,  for  there  is 
no  match  to  light.  Surely  plenty  of  volun- 
teers could  be  found  to  perform  such  work 
at  night,  and  so  restore  the  superiority  of 
civilised  man  over  savages  !  It  had  been 
contemplated  to  tie  a  ring  of  gun-cotton 
round  a  living  tree,  and  see  if  it  could  not 
be  cut  down,  but  there  was  not  time  enough. 
The  experiments  were  over  for  the  day,  and 
the  visitors  returned  to  London  satisfied 
that  they  had  seen  a  most  marvellous  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  which  is  only  a  first  step 
to  a  whole  array  of  novelties  in  the  arts  of 
w«r  and  of  peaco. 


FRENCH  NAVAL  ENGINES. 

Krttes  on  the  oomparatire  experimoiiti  on  three  07I- 
inder  KnKinee  ia  the  Imperial  Marine,  by  M.  le 
Vioo- Admiral  Labroone. 

Translated  for  "  Van  Noatrand'i  Magaalne  "  from 

<<U    Oonie    Civil." 

(xditob's   ItOTICCV 

The  readers  of  "  Annates  du  GSnie  Civil" 
will  recall  that  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  witli  the  application  of 
steam  to  war  vessels,  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  our  magazine.  We  refer  to  the 
determination  of  the  relative  merits  of  two 
systems,  simultaneoasly  employed  in  our 
navy.  The  one,  derived  from  the  Woolf 
system,  (but  which  docs  not  make  use  of 
very  higb  pressures  nor  of  great  expansions.) 
introduces  the  steam  directly  into  a  central 
cylinder,  daring  -f^^  of  the  stroke,  »nd  then 
allows  it  to  expand  into  two  other  cylinders 
attached  to  the  first  and  of  equal  capacity. 


of  view,  and  in  its  military  relation,  and 
concluded  by  insisting  upon  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  the  objectionable  system, 
and  the  transformation  of  its  machinery — a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  honorable  admiral,  whose  qual- 
ifications in  all  that  relates  to  steam  engi- 
neering nobody  will  venture  to  question,  have 
not,  it  would  seem,  been  regarded  by  the 
directing  administration  as  sufficiently  con- 
clusive to  warrant  the  instant  adoption  of  so 
sweeping  a  decision ;  but  it  has  seemed  ad- 
visable to  seek  in  new  experiments  a  moro 
decided  and  authoritative  comparbon  and 
more  accurate  results  upon  so  grave  a  ques- 
tion. During  the  past  summer  many  instruc- 
tive experiments  were  undertaken  by  the 
iron-olad  division  of  the  navy;  the  programme,, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  having  beeni 
arranged  by  M.  Puys  do  Ldme,  the  author 
of  these  same  engines  which  are  charged  with, 
inferiority.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  to- 
the  party  on  trial  belongs  the  right  of  the 
last  word  in  his  defense,  until  the  investiga- 
tion is  completed,  and  the  judges  are  ready 
to  render  a  decision.  It  certainly  seems 
that  the  time  for  a  decision  has  fully  come,, 
and  any  further  postponement  of  the  issue 
will  look  like  favoritism,  and  can  only,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  admiral,  aggravate  a  situa- 
tion already  most  deploraJole,  nay  even  fatal, 
and  upon  which  they  cannot,  in  any  other- 
way,  shed  one  ray  of  light.  With  a  view  to- 
bringing  home  to  learned  and  impartial  men 
his  own  convictions  in  this  matter,  the  honor- 
able admiral  submits  to  their  judgment  all 
the  steps  of  his  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  supremely  affegt  the  interests  and 
honor  of  France,  relating  as  they  do  to  one 
of  the  capital  elements  of  her  military 
power.  If  we  were  to  express  merely  our 
own  opinion,  we  should  say  that  our  convic- 
tion, already  prepared  by  the  previous  paper 
of  M.  Labrousse,  is  now  complete ;  fur  it 
seems  impossible  to  oppose  a  single  valid 
argument  to  inferences  so  clear  and  convinc- 
ing. But  it  is  to  the  enlightened  public,  to 
whose  judgment   the    admiral    makes   his 
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direct  admission  into  one  of  them;  the 
Gauloise  has  also  three  equal  cylinders,  bat 
with  direct  admission  into  all  of  them;  the 
Guyenne  is  furnished  with  the  ordinary  two 
cylinder  engine.  The  experiments,  con- 
ducted according  to  a  carefully  elaborated 
programme,  have  been  made  with  the  utmost 
care.  "Nothing  whatever,"  says  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  presided  over  by 
Bear- Admiral  d'  Homoy,  "  has  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  course,  or  to  affect,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  their  validity."  We  may 
therefore  consider  the  results  as  having  all 
the  correctness  which  is  consistent  with  the 
official  programme.  In  a  former  paper,  con- 
taining an  examination  of  the  three  cylinder 
engines,  we  had  arrived  at  some  summary 
conclusions,  founded  upon  various  theoreti- 
cal considerations,  which  arose  from  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  experiments  before 
us.     We  put  them  in  the  following  form  : 

If  we  compare  the  new  engines  of  the 
Savoie  type  with  the  three  independent  cyl- 
inders of  the  Gauloise  type,  we  must  con- 
clude from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the 
'latter  are  superior  in  every  respect. 

1.  They  are  on  the  same  footing  with 
respect  to  consumption  of  fuel,  and  yet  the 
latter  have  attained,  with  a  boiler  pressure 
less  than  59  centimetres  [of  mercury],  a 
power  in  excess  of  4,000  horses. 

2.  They  offer  better  security  for  attaining 
a  great  number  of  revolutions,  because  their 
method  of  coupling  is  more  regular  [equi- 
angular], because  the  maximum  pressure 
upon  the  journals  is  50  per  cent  less,  and 
because  injurious  effects  of  heat  are  less  to 
be  apprehended. 

3.  The  static  equilibrium  of  those  parts 
subjected  to  alternating  motion,  is  more  ex- 
act— a  result  of  the  more  regular  manner  in 
which  the  cranks  are  attached  to  the  shaft. 

4.  To  attain  a  normal  power  of  4,000 
horses,  we  can  in  the  engines  of  the  GatUoise 
type,  reduce  the  working  velocity  adopted 
for  those  of  the  Friedland  or  Savoie,  either 
by  increasing  the  pressure  (without  reaching 
even  133  centimetres),  or  by  increasing  the 


which  is  impossible  with  the  new  engines,  in 
which  the  admission  is  already  ■^^. 

The  experiments  with  the  armored  ves- 
sels of  the  Oceanic  division,  have  confirmed 
these  various  assertions  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  and  all  the  more  conclusively 
because  they  were  conducted  upon  a  pro- 
gramme laid  down  by  the  very  author  of  the 
Savoie  type  of  engine.  We  shall  set  oui 
these  facts  in  a  manner  that  ought  not  to 
leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reader, 
however  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  latter  sys- 
tem. 

Meantime  we  may  venture  the  remark, 
that  our  object  is  only  to  establish  an  ab- 
stract and  general  comparbon  between  ordi- 
nary engines  and  established  machinery  after 
the  Woolf  system,  (properly  speaking,)  with 
high  pressures,  which  involve  the  use  of 
surface  condensers  when  sea-water  is  the 
only  available  source  of  supply.  This  will 
give  rise  to  a  question  which  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  occaiiion  to  touch  upon  further 
on,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  militarv 
requirements  of  a  vessel.  Our  present  task 
is  less  complex.  In  a  word,  it  amounts  to 
this : 

The  French  fleet  contains,  either  in  ser- 
vice or  building,  nine  three-cylinder  engines 
of  a  thousand  nominal  horse-power ;  two 
with  independent  cylinders,  and  seven  with 
direct  admission  into  only  one  cylinder,  ac- 
cording to  a  system  derived  from  the  Woolf 
principle.  In  all  these  engines  the  boilers 
are  fed  with  sea-water.  The  pressure  in  the 
boilers  should  therefore  be  limited,  in  the 
bcven  engines  of  the  second  type,  to  133 
centimetres — a  maximum,  beyond  which  the 
author  of  these  engines  himself  admits  that 
deposits  of  salt  cannot  be  avoided.  What 
we  urge  is  the  transformation  of  these  seven 
engines  into  engines  with  direct  and  inde- 
pendent admission  into  the  three  cylinders, 
for  the  sake  of  advantages  of  every  kind, 
mechanical  and  military,  which  undeniably 
appertain  to  the  fatter  class.  The  conver- 
sion can  be  effected  with  little  difficulty, 
and  without  affecting  materially  the  internal 
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TABLE  I. 


NAMB. 
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116.8 
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2,666 
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Bifferenea 

66.8 

692 

These  figures  show  at  once  in  favor  of  the 
Gauloisc  an  actual  power  one-fourth  greater 
with  about  half  the  pressure. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  which  no  possible  means  were 
neglected  which  might  ensure  perfect  exact- 
ness, are  compared  in  the  following: 
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The  report  of  the  commission  gives,  for 
the  consumption  reduced  to  three  degrees  of 
saturation,  the  figures  in  place  of 

1,876  1,605  1,468 

1,920  1,579  1,432 

which  are  given  respectively  in  table  III, 
and  which  are  marked  by  an  asterisk.  It 
is  apparent  that  some  sensible  errors  have 
c'rept  into  the  reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mission, and  we  have  worked  out  the  cor- 
rections, after  having  made  sure,  in  com- 
paring the  total  consumptions,  the  duration 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  horse-power  ob- 
tained, as  set  forth  in  the  tables  of  the  com- 
mission, that  the  figures  1,940,  1,603  and 
1,454  are  correct. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that 
the  advantage  rests  with  the  Gauloise  in 
every  case  bnt  one,  and  that  with  two 
boilers — that  is,  with  one-fonrth  the  fires 
lighted — an  exceptional  case,  which  we  have 
never  seen  in  actual  service. 
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With  respect  to  the  power  developed,  it 
was  during  the  trials  of  June  27th,  1868, 
greater  by  about  600  horse-power  (or  one- 
fourth  greater)  on  the  Gaulotse  than  on  the 
Savoie ;  while  the  pressure,  which  was  115.8 
ocntimetros  on  the  Saooie,  did  not  exceed  60 
centimetres  on  the  Gaulotse.  The  first  of 
our  conclusions  is  thus  confirmed,  even  be- 
yond oar  expectations;  but  even  though 
the  commission  had  reversed  the  results — 
that  u  to  say,  even  though  the  Savoie  was 
made  to  show  in  the  report  of  consumptions 
an  advantage  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  Gauloise,  we  none  the  less  continued  to 
urge  the  conversion  of  engines  of  the  Savoie 
type  into  the  Gaulotse  type,  taking  our 
stand  upon  the  following  considerations, 
whioh  we  explained  in  our  first  paper  upon 
these  engines. 

"  An  economy  reaohing  even  20  per  cent 
(M.  Dupuys  de  Lome's  figures  in  his  note 
to  the  Academy)  is  not  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  the  defects  of  his  engine.  The 
defects  are  all  the  more  serious  because 
their  principles  may  pass  unobservjed  in 
time  of  peace  ;  for  the  occasions  on  which 
the  machinery  of  our  war  vessels  will  be 
called  upon  to  develop  their  utmost  power, 
will  be  rare  and  of  brief  duration  ;  but  in 
war,  and  in  the  hours  of  supreme  emergen- 
cy, the  speed,  which,  in  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome's 
engines  requires  the  highest  pressures  and 
a  perilous  velocity  of  the  piston,  will  be 
often  demanded  and  will  be  had  whatever 
the  cost.  Their  danscrous  character  will 
then  be  fully  realised. 

We  proceed  to  examine  our  second  con- 
clusion. The  more  perfect  equality  of  the 
couple  of  rotation  in  the  Gaulotse  engine, 
appears  from  the  fact  reported  by  the  com- 
mission, that  the  regular  motion  may  be  re- 
duced down  to  nine  revolutions  [per  minute], 
while  in  the  Savoie  it  ceases  to  be  regular 
at  twelve  turns  [per  minute].  If  the  power 
may  be  regarded,  within  the  limits  compar- 
ed, as  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  num- 
ber of  turns,  then  the  minimum  forces  con- 
sistent with  the  regular  performances  of  the 
two  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  729  to  1,728,  or 
u  1  to  237.  The  first  part  of  our  second 
conclusion  then  is  abundantly  warranted  by 


tion  of  inertia  would  involve  a  great  increase 
of  relative  pressures  upon  the  journals.. 
This  increment  of  pressure  will  be  greatly 
augmented  in  the  present  case,  because  tbo 
mean  tensioni  of  the  steam  are  widely  dif> 
t'erent  in  the  different  cylinders.  Finally, 
we  asserted  that  injuries  resulting  from  the 
high  temperature  of  the  steam  are  less  to 
be  feared  in  the  Gauloise.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  that  about  the  same  powers  are 
obtained  on  the  Gauloise  (3,157  horses),  with 
60  cm.  of  boiler  pressure,  representing  117" 
C,  and  on  the  Savoie  (3,215  horses)  with 
141.8  cm.  of  pressure,  representing  134°  C. 

Our  third  conclusion  as  to  the  static  eqai« 
librium  of  moving  parts  was  evidently  cor« 
rect  a  priori^  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Fried' 
land  type  of  engine,  of  which  the  cranks  are 
attached  at  90  and  135  degrees.  On  the 
Savoie,  where  the  cranks  are  attached  at  120 
degrees,  (the  same  as  the  Gauloist),  the  in- 
feriority of  the  static  equilibrium  shown  in 
the  experiments,  results  from  the  difference 
in  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders, 
whioh  the  attachment  at  90  and  135  degrees 
is  expressly  intended  to  obviate,  but  is  more 
injurious  than  useful  in  the  present  case. 

Our  fourth  conclusion  is  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  great  power  with 
low  pressures  in  the  Gauloise  type.  This 
would  be  evident  enough  a  priori.  But  to 
show  that  it  is  sustained  experimentally,  it 
may  suffice  to  quote  the  figures.  The  Gau- 
loise has  developed  3,544  horse-power  with 
■f^  admission  and  88.8  cm.  of  pressure, 
while  the  Savoie  has  developed  only  3,215 
with  141.8  cm.    Comment  is  superfluous. 

There  remains  the  fifth  conclusion,  vii: 
sustained  power  in  spite  of  deterioration  in 
the  boilers.  The  Gauloise  realized  (17th 
of  June)  3,157  horses  with  only  60  cm.  pres- 
sure, while  the  Savoie,  to  realise  an  equal 
power  (3,215  horses),  had  to  push  the  pres- 
sure to  141.8  cm.,  and  with  105  om.  her 
power  reaches  only  2,207  horses ;  indeed  at 
this  moment  the  boilers  of  the  Magratdme, 
(same  engine)  though  in  good  condition  as 
yet,  are  so  weakened  over  the  fires,  that  it 
is  not  deemed  prudent  to  exceed  100  cm.  of 
pressure,  and  the  engine  is  barely  capable 
of  developing  more  than  2,200  horse-power; 
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fects  we  had  charged  upon  the  engines  re- 
cently introdaced  into  the  Imperial  mlhrine, 
and  justified  the  conclusions  we  had  formed. 
A  single  one  of  these  conclusions,  (that  one 
&fortiori'in  favor  of  our  opinion,)  has  not 
been  found  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
focts.  It  is  that  relating  to  economy  of 
fuel.  In  view  of  precedents,  we  had  assert- 
ed that  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  the 
whole  amount  of  steam  generated  would  bo 
about  the  same  in  both  typos.  In  actual 
experiment  the  Gauloise  showed  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  Savoie.  In  view  of  re- 
sults so  complete  and  convincing,  wo  need 
not  wonder  that  the  superior  commission  ex- 
pressed itself  as  follows  at  the  announce- 
ment of  its  conclusions :  "  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  The  comparisons  of  the 
three  types  of  engines  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superior  commission,  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  the  three  cylinders  with 
direct  admission  of  the  steam,  &o." 

Since  "the  facts  speak  for  themselves," 
we  shall  add  nothing  to  our  argument,  and 
conclude  by  saying  that  the  conversion  of 
all  the  Savoie  and  Friedland  engines  into  the 
other  type,  with  three  independent  cylinders, 
ahottld  be  no  longer  deferred. 

Yiob-Admiral  Labbousse. 


A  NARROW  GAUGE  RAILWAY. 

THB  BR5ELTHAL  VAI.LET  LINE — TWO  FT. 
SEVEN  IN.  QAUQE — PABTICDLARS  OP 
THE  KOAD,  ENGINES,  CABS  AND  WOBK- 
INQ. 

Compiled  from  "Eaginoerinf ." 

The  railwagr  connecting  the  valley  of  Briil 
with  that  of  Sieg,  near  Cologne,  of  which  we 
propose  to  give  some  particulars,  is  of  in- 
terest to  engineers  not  only  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  its  gauge,  which  is  2  ft.  7 
in.,  but  also  on  account  of  the  success  with 
which  its  working  has  been  attended.  The 
line  leaves  the  Cologne  and  Giessen  Bail- 
way,  at  Hannef,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  length  near  that  station  it  is  oon- 
Btmcted  along  the  line  of  the  ordinary  road, 
the  administrative  authorities  having  per- 
mitted a  width  of  about  4  ft.  8  in.  to  be 
taken  from  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of  the 
railway. 

The  BrOelthal  valley  line  was  originally 
designed  exclusively  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  mineral  traffic  to  the  works  of  Fried- 
rioh-Wilhelm-hntte ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  districts  found  it  to  be  to 


their  interest  to  employ  the  line  for  the  con- 
veyance of  their  goods,  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation was  found  to  be  about  66  per  cent 
cheaper  than  by  the  ordinary  roads ;  and  as 
a  result  the  line  has  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  general  goods  traffic.  The 
main  portion  is  about  12^  miles  in  length, 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  g  mile  is 
constructed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  along 
the  ordinary  road.  At  a  station  called 
SchOneberg,  a  branch  about  IJ  miles  in 
length  extends  to  Sanerbach.  The  com- 
pany are  also  on  the  point  of  extending  the 
main  lino  from  Ruppichteroth  to  WaldbrOl, 
a  distance  of  6^  miles;  and  as  this  portion 
of  the  line  cannot  be  constructed  along  the 
ordinary  road,  the  Prussian  Government 
have  granted  the  company  a  subvention  of 
60,000  francs  f£2,400),  in  return  for  which 
the  company  have  ei:gaged  to  establish  a 
passenger  service  over  their  whole  system. 
The  stations  on  the  main  line  are  eight  in 
number.  Besides  these  there  are  watering 
stations  for  the  supply  of  the  locomotives. 
All  the  buildings  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  arrangements  for  supplying  water 
to  the  locomotives  consist  simply  of  wooden 
cisterns  filled  by  hand  pumps. 

The  railway  follows  exactly  the  course  of 
the  road,  and  it  includes  curves  of  38  meters 
(124  ft.  8  in.)  radius,  and  inclines  of  1  in 
80.  The  line  is  always  carried  on  the  most 
dangerous  side  of  the  road,  and  it  occupies 
a  width  of  4  ft.  8  in.,  the  total  width  of  the 
road  being  24  ft.  9  in.  Permission  has  also 
been  given,  in  case  of  a  new  lins  being  laid 
down,  to  increase  the  width  occupied  to  6  ft. 
The  upper  sides  of  the  rails  are  on  a  level 
with  the  footpath,  and  at  intervals  channels 
are  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  drainage 
water.  Near  Hennef,  the  line,  together 
with  the  road,  passes  over  the  river  Steg  on 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  constniotea  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  but  of  which 
they  keep  in  repair  only  that  portion  tra- 
verged  by  their  line,  paying  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  remainder  an  insignificant  an- 
nual sum. 

At  Hennef  the  Cologne  and  Giessen  line 
is  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
and  a  siding  serves  to  conduct  the  larger 
wagons  to  hoppers,  into  which  the  minerals 
are  discharged,  and  from  which  they  are  de- 
livered into  the  wagons  of  the  BrOelthal 
valley  line.  At  the  basement  of  the  range 
of  hoppers  are  the  goods  offices,  and  a  run- 
ning shed  and  tnm-table  for  the  locomotives, 
and  a  Weighing  maohine. 
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The  line  is  worked  by  two  small  tank 
locomotives,  these  engines  ranning  alternate 
weeks.  These  locomotives  were  constructed 
at  Carlsruhe.    They  have  six  driving  wheels 

in  a  rigid  frame,  and  outside  cylinders.  The 
principle  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

ft.  In. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 0  lOff 

Stroke 0  10 

Diameter  of  wheels 2  3^ 

DistuDce  betweea  centers  of  leading  and 

driving  wheels '  8  8| 

Distance  between  centers  of  driving  and 

trailing  wheels 2  11 

Total  wheel  )>aae 6  ?{ 

Diameter  of  barrel  of  boiler 2  9J 

number  of  tubes 78 

Length 6  7 

Dianieter 0  1.88 

Length  of  firegrate 2  4 

Width 1  6i 

Beating  turfaet. 

Tnbes 147  sq.  ft. 

Fire-box  27     " 


Total 


174 


Area  of  flre-grate 4^  sq.  ft. 

Pressure  of  steam 90  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  of  engine  in  working  order  ....  12  j  tons. 

The  wagons  employed  on  the  line  are  al- 
most all  of  the  following  dimensions,  etc. : 

ft.    in. 

Length  of  body 10    2 

Width 4    8 

(In  the  new  stock  this  width  will  be  in- 
creased to  5  ft.  4  in.) 

Mean  depth  of  body  about 6    8 

Diameter  of  the  wheels 2  ft.  6}  in.  to    8    1 

Wheel  base 4  ft.  6  in.  to    5    2 

Diameter  of  axles 8  in.  to    0    8^ 

Weight  empty 2^  tons. 

Load  carried 6     " 

ToUl  weight  loaded 7^   " 

Weight  per  wheel IJ    " 

Cost  per  wagon £66  to  £92. 

The  bottoms  of  the  wagons  incline  from 
the  center  downwards  towards  each  side,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  minerals  through  side 
doors.  The  longitudinal  frames  of  the 
wagons  are  of  iron  of  channel  section ;  and 
the  springs  are  arranged,  as  usual,  above 
the  axle  boxes,  the  latter  being  protected  by 


without  tyres,  whilst  others  have  wheels  of 
the 'ordinary  kind  with  tyres  of  paddled 
steel.  At  first  the  wagons  were  ran  with 
one  wheel  of  each  pair  loose  on  the  axle ; 
but  the  results  were  not  found  to  be  satis* 
factory,  and  the  plan  was  therefore  aban* 
doned. 

The  line  is  laid  with  rails  of  the  follow 
ing  dimensions :  Depth  of  rails,  8|  in. ; 
width  of  the  top  table,  I'j^  in. ;  width  of 
base,  2f  in. ;  thickness  of  the  web,  -^^  in. ; 
weight,  from  22  lb.  to  26  lb.  per  yard.  The 
rails  vary  in  length  from  14  ft.  9  in.  to  21 
ft.  8  in.,  and  they  are  carried  upon  trans- 
verse sleepers  of  oak,  4  ft.  2  in.  long,  6  in. 
wide,  and  5^  in.  deep,  placed  at  a  distance 
apart  of  2  ft.  from  center  to  center.  In  the 
case  of  the  sleepers  at  the  joints,  the  width 
is  increased  to  8  in.  The .  rails  are  secured 
to  the  sleepers  by  spikes,  and  they  are  con* 
neoted  by  fish-plates  12^  in.  long,  held  by 
four  bolts  \  in.  in  diameter.  The  gauge  of 
the  line  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  2  ft. 
7  in.,  but  on  curves  of  40  meters  (131  ft.  3 
in.)  radius  the  gauge  is  increased  to  2  ft.  7i 
in.  The  super-elevation  of  the  exterior  rau 
on  these  curves  is  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  A 
trial  was  made  on  the  curves  of  small  radius 
of  ordinary  fiat-footed  rails,  weighing  72  lb. 
per  yard,  laid  without  cross  sleepers,  bat 
the  experiment  was  not  successful.  Form- 
erly also  movable  rails  were  used  instead 
of  the  regular  points;  but  now  ordinary 
switches  are  employed.  The  crossings  are 
made  of  hard  oast  iron.  The  extension  of 
the  line  from  Ruppichteroth  is  to  be  laid 
with  rails  weighing  34  lb.  per  yard,  but  the 
distance  between  the  sleepers  is  to  be  in- 
creased, and  they  are  to  be  placed  at  a  pitch 
of  2  ft.  11^  in.  from  center  to  center.  The 
rails  laid  on  the  main  line,  between  Hennef 
and  Ruppichteroth,  cost  £8  18s.  per  ton, 
and  the  fish  plates  £V1 12s.  per  ton.  About 
15  tons  of  rails  and  1,000  sleepers  are  used 
annually  in  keeping  up  the  lino. 

We  must  now  say  something  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  line  is  worked,  ana 
its   commercial  results.      The  usual   load 
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It  is  found  that  the  engines  can  easily 
draw  36  loaded  wagons,  bat  the  above  is  the 
usual  load.  The  speed  on  the  level  portions 
of  the  line  is  a  little  over  nine  miles  per 
hour;  and  in  traversing  those  portions  of 
the  road  at  which  there  are  habitations,  this 
speed  is  decreased  to  about  5^  miles  per 
hour.  In  case  of  meeting  a  vehicle  with 
horses  not  accustomed  to  the  passage  of  the 
train,  it  is  the  rule  to  stop,  and  by  means  of 
the  brakes,  which  are  in  charge  of  five  men, 
the  train  can  be  brought  to  a  stand  in  a  dis- 
tance  of  about  130  ft. 

But  one  train  is  run  over  the  line  each 
way  per  day.  This  train  leaves  Hennef  at 
6  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  Buppichteroth  at  8. 
80  A°.  H.,  departing  from  the  latter  place  at 
1  P.  U.,  and  arriving  again  at  Hennef  at  4 
p.  u.  The  line  is  worked  with  bnt  a  small 
staff.  The  managing  director  is  M.  Gust- 
orff,  who  resides  at  Cologne,  and  who  is  also 
the  managing  director  of  Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
hutte,  while  the  line  is  in  the  special  charge 
of  M.  Saling,  who  bears  the  title  of  inspeo* 
tor,  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  HeQ> 
nef,  where  a  book-keeper  is  also  employed. 
Another  sub-inspector  b  stationed  at  SchOne- 
berg,  and  three  men  are  employed  in  keep- 
ing up  the  line,  one  of  them  receiving  1.875 
francs  (about  18d.),  and  the  two  others  1.8 
francs  (rather  less  than  15d.)  per  day.  The 
men  in  charge  of  the  train,  and  their  wages, 
are  as  follows : 


1  Engine  driver 8 

1  Fireman I 

IGusrd 3 

4  Brakesmen,  each.  '. -  I 


d. 

li  per  day. 
8        " 
1        " 
7        " 


There  are  no  signalmen  employed  on  the 
line. 

The  merchandise  transported  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  which  are  carried  at  differ- 
ent charges,  the  goods  comprised  in  the  first 
class  being  those  least  liable  to  injury.  The 
tariffs  are  am  follows : 

Charge  per  ton 
for  the  entire 
Claw.  distance. 

8.    d. 

1st.  Minerals,  limestone,  etc 7    0 

2d.   Burnt  lime,  Iron,  brioki,  etc 8    0 

8d.  Grain  and  frulta 0    5 

4th.  Mtsoellaneoag.     (The  tariff  for  this  class 
varies  aooordlng  to  the  weight.) 

The  goods  belonging  to  the  three  first 
classes  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  tariffs, 
snbjeot  to  a  fixed  charge  of  4d.  per  ton  for 
loading  and  .unloading.  Daring  the  year 
1864  (the  latest  year  of  whioh  we  have  de- 
tailed partioulara)  the  total  quantity  of  goods 


carried  over  the  line  amounted  to  32,709 
tons,  this  quantity  being  divided  as  follows : 


Class. 


1st. 
2d.. 
8d.  . 
4th. 


From  Rup- 

pichteroth 

towards 

Hennef. 


Tons. 

27,970 

844 

140 

60 


28,609 


From  Hen- 
nef towards 
Ruppicbte- 
roth. 


Total  tonnage 

for  each 

class. 


Tons. 

2,860 

840 

885 

166 


4,200 


Tons. 

80,886 

1,184 

475 

216 


82,709 


The  total  receipts  for  the  transport  of  the 
above  quantities  of  goods  was  £2,800,  show- 
ing an  average  charge  of  a  little  over  Is.  8d. 
per  ton ;  while  the  working  expenses  during 
the  year  were  £1,452,  of  which  £120  was 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  succeeding  year. 
The  difference  between  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, available  for  interest  on  original  cost, 
etc.,  was  thus,  £2,800— £1,332==£1,468. 
The  working  expenses  were  divided  as  follows: 

£ 

Charges  for  management 150 

Traffic  charges 188 

Cost  of  traction 428 

Station  charges 177 

Maintenance  of  way 281 

Maintenance  of  rolling  stock 216 

Miscellaneous 69 

£1,452 


During  the  year  1867  the  receipts  amount- 
ed to  £2,584,  and  the  expenses  to  £1,301, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £1,283  available  for 
dividend,  etc.  The  total  cost  of  the  line 
and  rolling  stock,  etc.,  has  been  as  follows : 

£ 

1.  Permanent  way  of  main  line 9,114 

2.  Bridge  over  the  river  Sieg  vrith  ac- 

cessory works 8,598 

8.  Branch  line  to  Sanerbach 1,576 

4.  Stations  and  depots 8,368 

6.  Locomotives  and  rolling  stock  ....      4,166 
0.  General  stores 606 


£22,817 


The  total  cost  was  thus  about  £1,526  per 
mile  for  the  total  length  of  the  line.  The 
sum  given  under  the  fifth  head  is  divided  as 
follows : 

£ 

3  Locomotives  with  spare  wheels 1,768 

29  Wagons  without  wheels  and  axles. ,     1,405 

101  Axles  with  wheels 8S7 

AooeMorles 28 

Tools,  eto 93 

£4,103 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  extension  of 
the  line,  a  distance  of  6^  miles,  to  Wald- 
brOl,  is  £9,490. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  ASSO- 
CUTE& 

Withont  discussing,  at  this  time,  the  ob- 
jects and  duties  of  institutions  of  engineers, 
we  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  New  York  Society  is  in  some  re- 
spects differently  organized  from  many 
others,  and  that  it  has  in  some  respects 
done  the  best  work  of  any  of  our  societies. 
The  movement  which  created  the  present 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Associates,  had 
its  origin  rather  in  a  feeling  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  direction,  than  in  a  con- 
viction that  the  time  had  come  when  such 
things  could  be  done.  Its  present  success, 
however,  proTes  that  it  has  one  essential 
and,  among  us,  almost  new  element  of  life 
in  it,  viz :  that  its  meetings  are  attractive. 
Of  course  the  purest  science  and  the  dryest 
formality  are  the  correct  theoretical  features 
of  engiueering  meetings,  but  the  first  society 
in  the  world — the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  London — does  not  dispense  with 
those  appeals  to  taste,  both  sesthetioal  and 
physical,  that  are  found  necessary  to  bring 
men  together  for  almost  all  purposes  except 
daily  and  routine  business.  In  a  new  coun- 
try, especially  when  the  results  growing  out 
of  association  for  scientific  purposes  are  not 
direct  and  immediate,  the  right  men  are  few 
and  scattered,  and  if  not  full  of  engage- 
ments in  the  evening,  as  well  as  in  the  day, 
they  are  glad  enough  to  devote  the  few  un- 
occupied hours  to  recreation.  Now,  a  stiff 
meeting,  in  an  upper  room,  with  a  bad  light 
and  worse  air,  is  not  likely  to  attract  the 
overworked  engineer.  He  may  attend  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  but  as  a  rule  the  engineers' 
meetings  of  a  city,  thus  meagerly  provided 
with  a  professional  home,  will  consist  of  the 
gathering  together  of  two  or  three  in  the 
comfortable  study  of  a  fourth.  But  while 
such  gatherings  lack  the  grand  element  of 
numbers,  in  whieh  there  u  strength,  they 
possess  the  equally  essential  element  of  at- 
tractiveness.    Now,  by  combining  the  two. 


sooiates  have  held  their  monthly  meetings 
in  a  parlor  at  Delmonico's.  WhUe  the  pro- 
ceedings are  purposely  informal,  rather  than 
rigidly  parliamentary,  they  are  not  aimless 
nor  desultory.  The  membership  is  made  up 
of  the  principal  engine,  machinery  and  ship- 
builders of  the  city,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  lack  of  subjects  upon  which  informatioa 
is  wanted  and  can  be  given.  Nor  are  pro- 
fessional subjects  alone  considered.  A 
great  object  is  to  promote  good  feeling 
among  the  members,  and  harmonious  action 
in  the  business  and  enterprises  they  repre- 
sent. An  attractive  meeting  place,  and  an 
agreeable  supper  after  meeting,  are  wiso 
features  of  the  plan.  Anglo-Saxons,  espe- 
cially in  England,  find  it  necessary  to  dine 
together  in  order  to  accomplish  any  enter- 
prise in  which  several  interests  are  associat- 
ed. But  the  parliamentary  features  are  not 
wanting.  There  are  standing  committees, 
having  chairmen  and  secretaries,  to  look 
after  the  various  interests  represented,  and 
to  prepare  business  for  the  general  action  of 
the  Society.  Thus  the  meetings,  to  which 
it  is  specially  desirable  to  attract  the  talent 
and  learning  that  would  otherwise  stay  at 
home,  are  relieved  from  the  formality  of 
preparatory  business,  and  the  discussion  of 
special,  local,  and,  to  the  professional  pub- 
lic, uninteresting  details.  At  a  mere  nom- 
inal foe  of  $10  per  year,  proper  persons  not 
residing  in  New  York  are  admitted  to  the 
Society.  The  annual  meetings  (the  last 
Thursdays  in  January)  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral and  entirely  social  character.  The  last 
annual  meeting,  at  Delmonico's,  called  out 
a  greater  number  of  professional  men,  espe- 
cially in  mechanical  engineering,  than  we 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  collected  before 
in  this  country.  It  included  prominent 
builders  from  neighboring  cities,  and  promi- 
nent oflBcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
distinguished  scholars  from  our  scientific 
schools.  Altogether  it  was  more  like  a  con- 
versazione of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, in  London,  than  any  gathering  that 
has  heretofore  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  this  way,  in  addition  to 
its  more  local  and  business  labors,  the  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  Associates  is  doing 
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LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  HEAVY  GRADES. 

A   NEW   ST8TEU. 
Trknslated  «nd  eondenied  liom  Poljt.  Centralblatt. 

We  find  in  the  history  of  the  locomotive 
not  only  an  astonishing  development  of  con- 
structions, based  on  the  principles  of  Trevi- 
thik  and  Stephenson,  but  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  systems  which,  like  those  of  Murray 
and  Blenkinsop,  affect  the  locomotion  of  the 
engine  by  means  of  a  rail  with  spur-gearing 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  track  (mid-rail), 
or  in  some  other  similar  manner,  thus  to 
enable  the  locomotive  to  ascend  heavier 
grades.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  built  in 
1848,  two  engines  according  to  this  plan, 
for  the  Madison  and  Indianopolis  railroad, 
and  afterwards  some  engines  with  horizontal 
driving-wheels  for  smooth  mid-rails  were 
constructed  by  Sellers,  for  the  Panama  rail- 
road. Beoently,  Fell  made  the  bold  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  temporary  railroad  with 
very  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves  over 
tjie  Mont  Genis,  in  using  a  similar  system. 
However,  as  the  success  of  Fell's  arrange- 
ments has  become  more  and  more  doubtful 
of  late,  the  heavy  grade  problem  is  attract- 
ing once  more  the  attention  of  engineers, 
livith  a  view  of  solving  this  problem,  K. 
Wetli  has  published  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  elaborate  expose  of  a  new  system,  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  which  we  intend  to  give  our 
readers  in  the  following  lines  : 

Wetli's  system  has  a  distant  resemblanoo 
to  one  of  the  older  schemes  of  railway 
and  locomotive  construction  for  heavy  grades. 
According  to  this  older  scheme,  a  short, 
strong  screw,  attached  to  the  engine  below 
its  frame,  and  situated  parallel  to  the  track, 
is  turned  by  steam-power  and  works  itself 
along  a  concave  mid-rail  with  oblique  inden- 
tations, thus  pulling  the  engine  forward. 
Wetli's  locomotive  is  also  provided  with  a 
kind  of  a  screw  or  rather  a  double  worm- 
vbeel,  which,  however,  is  placed  at  a  right- 
angles  to  the  track,  its  axis  being  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  rails. 
It  consists  of  two  strong  screws,  one  right, 
the  other  left-handed,  both  fixed  to  the  same 
axle,  touohing  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
this  axle,  and  extending  almost  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  track.  This  worm- 
wheel  receives  its  motion  by  a  connection 
with  the  driving-wheels  of  the  engine.  Its 
object  is  to  help  the  engine  along  on  steep 
gradients.  For  this  purpose  straight  guide- 
rails  are  laid  between  the  ordinary  track* 
.^ails  in  a  traoavcrse  position,  correspoading 


to  the  thread  of  the  worm-wheel.  They 
are  laid  in  couples,  the  two  rails  of  each 
couple  touching  each  other  at  an  anglo  in 
the  middle  of  the  track,  and  reaching  on  the 
other  hand  the  vicinity  of  the  interior  faces 
of  the  track-rails.  They  are  nearly  five 
feet  apart.  As  these'  couples  of  transverse 
rails  are  strengthened  by  cross-beams  inside 
the  angle,  the  whole  track  has  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  parallel  lines  between  which 
a  succession  of  letters  A  are  inscribed  one 
above  the  other. 

The  described  mechanism  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  give  motion  to  the  engine  ex- 
clusively, nor  to  act  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. When  on  moderate  gradients,  and 
in  favorable  weather,  the  friction  of  the  or- 
dinary driving-wheels  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  existing  weight  of  the  train,  the 
engine  moves  on  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
worm-wheel  does  not  touch,  or  scarcely 
touches  the  guide-rails.  But  as  soon  as,- 
under  less  favorable  circumstances,  this 
friction  becomes  insufficient,  a  slidine  of  the 
driving  wheels  takes  place,  by  which  the 
thread  of  the  worm-wheel  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  transverse  guide-rails,  and 
from  this  mctment  the  drivine-wbeels  and 
the  worm-wheel  begin  to  work  conjointly. 
These  are  the  general  principles  of  this  new 
system,  according  to  the  account  given  in 
Wetli's  pamphlet.  The  inventor  and  author 
further  relates  in  an  ingenious  and  appa- 
rently successful  manner,  the  principal  objec- 
tions that  might  be  made  to  nis  system,  and 
finally  claims  for  the  latter  the  following 
advantages : 

1.  The  wagons  of  ordinary  railways  can 
pass  unaltered  on  the  track  of  the  new  system. 

2.  The  locomotives  of  the  new  system  can 
pass  unaltered  on  ordinary  tracks. 

3.  The  working  capacity  of  the  locomo- 
tive is  fully  utilised,  because  its  power  of 
traction  can  be  and  is  considerably  increased 
at  the  expense  of  its  velocity  at  any  such 
time  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  oircum- 
stances  require, 

4.  The  rate  at  which  the  current  working 
expenses  rise  with  the  greater  steepness  of 
the  road,  is  considerably  less  in  the  new 
system  than  in  the  one  actually  in  use  on 
the  Mont  Cenis  railroad, 

5.  The  running  of  the  truns  is  not  de< 
pendent  on  the  weather  or  other  exterior 
ciroumstanoes,  and  all  irregularities  in  the 
service  of  the  road  that  might  otherwise 
result  from  this  cause,  are  thus  avoided. 

S. 
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EFFECTS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  IN  ffiON  MD 

STEEL 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  "On 
the  Connection  between  the  Hochanioal  qualities  of 
Malleable  Iron  and  Steel,  and  the  amount  of  Phos- 
phorus thej  contain,"  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
the  ensuing  disonssion. — "  Chemical  News." 

It  is  generally  considered  that  very  small 
quantities  of  phosphorus  in  malleable  iron 
and  steel  are  most  prejudicial  to  the  quality 
of  the  metal.  Quite  recently,  an  eminent 
metallurgist  has  stated  as  a  fact  that  much 
less  than  .3  per  cent  of  phosphorus  pro- 
duces a  decided  and  injurious  effect  on  steel. 
The  author  has,  however,  been  unable  to 
discover  any  evidence  sufficient  to  justify 
such  a  conclusion,  and  still  less  any  reason- 
able explanation  of  it.  He  has  recently  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  this 
conclusion,  by  determining  the  phosphorus 
in  some  samples  of  the  iron  and  steel  made 
by  the  new  nitrate  of  soda  process  from  Bri- 
tish pig-iron  known  to  contain  phosphorus. 
Seven  bars  of  iron  and  two  bars  of  steel, 
made  by  the  Heaton  process,  were  examin- 
ed ;  their  tensile  strength  and  extension  had 
been  determined  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  The 
iron  bars  had  a  tensile  strengtH  of  from  46,- 
647  to  52,824  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  area, 
and  an  extension,  when  subjected  to  this 
strain,  of  from  21  to  28.6  per  cent  pf  their 
length.  The  two  oast-steel  bars  had  tensile 
strengths  of  80,916  and  106.602  lbs.,  and 
extended  3.3  and  13.7  per  cent  of  their 
lengths.  In  the  iron  bars,  the  author  found 
.144  to  .38  per  cent  of  phosphorus  (average 
.237  per  cent),  and  in  the  two  steel  bars  .24 
and  .241  per  cent.  The  author,  therefore, 
thinks  himself  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
commonly  received  opinion  on  this  subject 
does  not  always  represent  the  truth. 

Professor  Miller  has  had  opportunities  of 
examining  some  of  these  steels.  It  faot,  he 
might  say  that  Dr.  Paul's  experiments  had 
been  suggested  by  himself.  He  had  found 
in  some  careful  analyses  of  his  own,  very 
unusual  quantities  of  phosphorus,  oven  in 
samples  of  high  olass  iron — irun  which  work- 
ed well  cold,  and  also  at  a  red  and  bright 
yellow  heat.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  many  statements  of  the  composition 
of  iron  the  amount  of  phosphorus  found  had 


getting  too  low  a  proportion  of  phosphorio 
acid.  It  was  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  en- 
tire precipitation  of  the  phospho-molybdate. 
One  thing  was  clear  from  these  experiments, 
namely,  that  the  presence  of  from  two  to 
three  parts  of  phosphorus  in  1,000  of  iron 
was  not  so  detrimental  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  President  inquired  how  the  phospho- 
rus existed  in  the  iron,  and  the  form  in  which 
it  was  eliminated  during  Heaton's  process. 

Professor  Miller  could  not  speak  with  aer- 
tainty  of  the  condition  of  phosphorus  in  the 
iron ;  it  probably  existed  as  phosphide.  It 
was,  however,  most  certainly  eliminated  in 
the  form  of  phosphate. 

Dr.  Price  remarked  that  there  was  noth- 
ing new  in  the  statement  that  such  quanti- 
ties of  phosphorus  might  exist  in  wrought 
iron,  but  that  with  regard  to  steel  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  .24  per  cent  of  phosphorus 
could  be  present  without  injuring  the  metal. 
With  regard  to  methods,  he  believed  that 
the  one  at  present  in  use  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect, that,  namely,  in  which  the  phosphorus 
was  separated  as  phosphate  of  iron,  and  then 
determined  with  magnesia.  The  molybdate 
method  was  excessively  tedious. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  that  in  Sweden  they  would 
not  receive  fur  making  steel,  iron  that  con- 
tained .1  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  Many 
works  had  had  to  stop  for  want  of  ores  that 
were  free  from  phosphorus.  For  one  mine 
of  such  ore  there  weie  ten  which  yielded  ore 
containing  phosphorus,  and  they  would  most 
gladly  use  it  if  they  could.  He  could  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Miller  that  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  iron  was  under-estimated.  The 
molybdate  process  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  Sweden,  and  had  been  in  use  since 
1856.  Errors  in  the  estimation  of  phos- 
phorus oould  not  be  due  to  iguoranoe  of  that 
method. 

Professor  Miller  explained  that  he  only 
meant  to  say  that  the  molybdate  .process  re- 
quired oare.  No  doubt  the  results  obtained 
by  E^gertz  were  perfectly  oorrect.  In  an- 
swer to  the  President,  Professor  Miller  then 
save  a  short  account  of  the  Heaton  process. 
A  quantity  of  the  niter  was  placed  in  a 
wrought-iron  pot  lined  with  fire-clay;  oa 
this  was   put  a  perforated   plate  of   iron, 
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wu  emptied  on  the  floor  of  the  farnace ;  the 
sUg  ran  out  and  the  pasty  mass  was  pressed 
between  rollers.  He  was  unable  to  tell  the 
proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  slag.  The 
crude  cast  iron  employed  contained  1.43  per 
cent,  and  the  oast  steel  obtained  under  .8 
per  cent.  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  phospho- 
rus lost  was  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
sUg. 

Dr.  Paul  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Forbes 
that  Swedish  steel  was  free  from  phijsphorus. 
As  &r  as  he  could  learn,  there  was  no  other 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  injurious  action  of 
phosphorus  on  steel. 

DOES  ffiON  IN  BRIDGES  DETERIORATE! 

TBI  HAltMERSHITH    SCSPENSION    BRIOaZ. 
Trom  <<  Iha  Bogia«<r.» 

A  very  interesting  question  has  been  pnt 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  engineers  in 
particular,  by  the  Secretary  of  toe  Royal 
Homane  Society,  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  Times."  This  gentleman  has,  it  ap- 
pears, remarked  on  the  occasion  of  more 
than  one  boat  race,  that  the  pretty  suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Hammersmith  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  an  excited  crowd  standing  as  close 
possibly  as  men  can  stand ;  and  he  has  fur- 
ther perceived  that  on  the  passage  of  the 
contending  boats  beneath,  this  crowd  surges 
from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other, 
and  causes  it  to  oscillate  violently,  as  in  the 
manner  of  suspension  bridges  on  compara- 
tively slight  provocation.  He  has  heard 
that  in  process  of  time  iron  crystallises  and 
becomes  brittle  under  strain.  He  is  aware 
that  Hammersmith  Bridge  has  been  built  a 
long  time,  and  strained  and  shaken  not  a 
little ;  he  fears,  therefore,  that  the  quality 
of  the  iron  has  been  deteriorated;  and 
dreading  the  oonseanence  of  the  giving  way 
of  any  portion  of  the  structure  during  the 
approaching  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
race,  he  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  our 
contemporary,  therein  suggesting  that  the 
natter  should  be  looked  into  a  little.  On 
Thursday  week  Lord  Bury  asked  the  Qov- 
emment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
they  intended  to  take  any  action  in  the 
affair,  and  was  informed  that  Uie  Board  of 
Trade  would  send  a  competent  engineer  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  structure. 
Meanwhile  one  or  two  more  letters  have  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Times  "  on  the  subject,  and 
notably  one  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  0.  Qordon 
Page,  C.  E. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  up  to  the  present 
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moment  the  bridge  has  proved  itself  to  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  any  strain  which 
sight-seers  could  put  upon  it.  It  has  been 
densely  crowded  over  and  over  again,  and 
no  important  failure  has  ever  taken  place, 
nor  have  any  but  the  most  trifling  repairs 
ever  been  needed.  The  assumption  that  an 
accident  may  follow  if  the  public  take  pos- 
session of  the  platform  on  the  17th  instant, 
rests  simply  on  the  theory  that  the  molecu- 
lar structure  of  the  iron  has  been  deterio- 
rated by  vibration  under  strain,  or  that  the 
sectional  area  of  some  important  members — 
such  as  the  chains  or  the  suspending  links — 
has  been  reduced  by  corrosion.  We  must 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
engineer  to  settle  these  things.  But,  mean* 
while,  we  may  point  out  that  the  inquiry 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  not  only  as  re-- 
gards  Hammersmith  Bridge,  but  all  iron 
structures  exposed  to  vibration  while  loaded. 
It  has  long  been  a  vexed  question  among 
engineers  whether  iron  does  or  does  not  be- 
come crystalline  and  brittle  in  service ;  and 
it  will  be  no  small  achievement  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  advance  our  certain 
knowledge  of  the  subjeot  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  even  one  well  verified  fact.  The 
controversy  may  be  regarded  as  involving 
three  different  theories.  According  to  one, 
iron  invariably  becomes  brittle  and  crystal- 
line under  even  the  most  moderate  strains, 
provided  it  is  kept  in  vibration  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period.  According  to  another 
theory  iron  never  becomes  crjrstalline  and 
brittle  under  any  strain ;  and,  according  to 
the  best,  the  metal  changes  its  character 
only  when  strained  above  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity— that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  been 
stretched  to  such  an  extent  by  any  applied 
force  that  it  will  not,  on  the  taking  off  of 
that  force,  return  to  its  original  dimensions.. 
The  second  theory  is  now  almost  universally' 
rejected  as  untenable  by  competent  engi- 
neers. It  is  excessively  diffioult  to  prov» 
which  of  the  remaining  two  is  right  and 
which  is  wrong,  for  the  following  reasons :: 
In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the- 
exact  strength  of  a  bar  without  testing  it 
till  it  breaks.  Therefore  it  is  not  easy  to- 
determine  whether  any>bar  has  been  weak- 
ened by  age  and  moleoular  change  or  not. 
We  may  try  a  bar  now  and  find  that  it  will 
stand  eight  or  nine  tons  per  square  inch 
without  permanent  set.  We  may  put  this 
bar  in  use,  test  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
and  find  it  stand  just  what  it  did  before ; ' 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  ebcum*- 
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stance  proves  that  no  deterioration  has  taken 
place.  To  assume  that  the  facts  supported 
this  latter  theory,  is  to  assume  that  the  ori- 
ginal test  was  as  nearly  as  possible  all  that 
the  iron  would  bear,  so  that  no  margin  was 
left  for  deterioration,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  true  ;  but  it  is  as  we  have  said,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  test,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, any  bars  used  in  a  structure  like  the 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  right  up  to  the  last 
limit  without  goinjg  beyond  it.  In  the  se- 
cond place  it  is  dimonlt  to  prove  that  a  bar 
has  deteriorated  by  any  examination  of  the 
structure.  Those  who  believe  in  the  deteri- 
oration under  vibration  theory,  maintain 
that  the  iron  loses  its  fibrous  nature,  becom- 
ing crystalline  and  brittle.  The  assumption 
of  deterioration  is  based  on  the  presence  of 
a  crystalline  internal  structure  in  the  bar, 
which  it  is  believed  the  bar  did  not  original- 
ly possess.  Now  it  so  happens  that  weknow 
less  probably  about  the  internal  structure  of 
iron  than  about  that  of  any  other  substance 
used  in  the  arts.  We  never  see  anything 
but  its  outside.  Break  or  cut  an  iron  bar 
as  we  will,  still  we  are  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
as  is  perfectly  well  known,  a  bar  10  ft.  long 
can  bo  broken  into  ten  pieces,  showing  alter- 
nately a  fibrous  and  a  crystalline  fracture. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  fibrous  iron 
must  be  strongier  or  better  than  crystalline 
iron.  It  is  quite  true  that  rails,  axles, 
chairs,  etc.,  which  have  broken  after  long 
service,  usually  give  a  crystalline  fracture, 
but  it  has  never  been  proved  that  we  are  not 
confounding  cause  with  effect  when  we  say 
that  the  rail  or  the  axle  was  broken  because 
it  had  become  crystalline.  It  may  be  just 
as  correct  to  say  that  the  rail  had  become 
crystalline  because  it  was  broken,  for  any- 
thing proved  to  the  contrary.  Of  course  we 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  structure  of 
iron  or  steel  does  not  change  during  use,  or 
that  these  metals  do  not  deteriorate  in  ser- 
vice, for  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  We  only 
desire  to  point  out  that  it  has  not  been  de- 
finitely proved  that  iron  becomes  crystalline 
when  caused  to  vibrate  under  strain;  or 
that,  assuming  crystallization  does  take 
place  under  such  conditions,  it  follows  that 
the  iron  has  become  weaker  because  it  is 
crystallized.  Whether  it  is  brittle  because 
it  has  changed  to  the  crystalline  from  the 
fibrous  condition,  or  whether  it  has  changed 
from  fibrous  to  crystalline  because  it  has  be- 
come brittle,  no  one  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty.  The  brittleness  is  demonstrable, 
the  cause  b  not.     It  has  been  argued,  in- 


deed, and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  congenitally  fibrous 
iron,  but  that  fibrous  fracture  merely  results 
from  the  drawing  out  and  rearrangement  of 
certain  previously  interlocking  crystals  when 
the  iron  is  broken  under  test,  just  as  an  ap- 
parently amorphous  mass  of  felt  may  be  re- 
solved into  its  constituent  fibers  by  careful 
carding.  The  theory  is  not  ours,  and  we 
neither  endorse  it  nor  dispute  it.  We  cite 
it  simply  to  show  that  there  is  at  least  one 
way  of  reconciling  difficulties  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  fracture  of  iron. 

As  regards  the  examination  of  Hammer- 
smith Suspension  Bridge,  we  wish  it  to  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  even  should  the  test  bars, 
which  we  suppose  will  be  taken  from  the 
structure  and  broken,  show  a  crystalline 
fracture,  the  circumstances  will  not  prove 
molecular  deterioration.  Neither  will  the 
presence  of  a  fibrous  fracture  prove  that  the 
structure  is  perfectly  safe  and  trustworthy. 
The  point  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  en- 
gineer should  devote  his  attention,  is  the 
degree  of  elongation  manifested  by  the  bnrs 
before  fracture.  If  this  is  not  considerable, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  iron  has 
deteriorated,  whether  the  fracture  is  or  is 
not  crystalline,  because  the  bridee  was  built 
almost  before  hot  blast  iron  was  Known;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  whether  very 
strong  or  not,  the  materials  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge  were  well  made  and  originally  duc- 
tile in  a  very  high  degree.  If  the  inquiry 
is  properly  conducted,  its  results  will  prove 
very  valuable.  The  least  carelessness  will 
render  them  uselesi>. 

Mr.  Page's  letter,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  contains  certain  interesting  state- 
ments worth  reproduction.  Quoting  a  re- 
port by  Professor  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  dated 
August  7th,  1862,  he  writes:  "Hammer- 
smith Bridge  was  erected  in  1827;  Engi- 
neer, W.  Tierney  Olarke.  Total  length  be- 
tween land  abutments,  710.7  ft. ;  useful 
width  of  road,  carriage-way,  20  ft. ;  two 
footpaths,  each  5  ft. ;  total  width,  30  ft. ; 
span  of  main  opening,  422.5  ft. ;  ratio  of 
vorsine  to  span,  1-14.31 ;  the  total  section  of 
chains  at  the  towers,  180  square  inches; 
weight  of  a  superficial  foot  of  roadway, 
63  lb." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  1824,  not  in  1827.  Mr.  Page  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  Drewry,  an  authority  on 
suspension  bridges,  states  that  the  bars  of 
the  chains  were  proved  up  to  nine  tons  per 
square  inch.     The  greatest  possible  load  has 
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been  assumed  by  Mr.  E.  Clark  at  80  lb.  per 
superficial  foot,  but  this  bos  been  considered 
as  excessive  by  many  engineers.  An  expe- 
riment  was  made,  which  came  nnder  my 
notice,  by  packing  men  on  a  weigh-bridge, 
with  a  result  of  84  lb.  per  snperficial  foot; 
bat  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  probability 
that  such  a  crowd  could  accumulate  on  any 
bridge.  I  gather  from  various  authorities 
that  70  lb.  per  foot  superficial  may  be  as- 
snnied  as  a  standard  for  the  load  that  the 
platform  of  a  bridge  could  contain.  Such 
a  load  on  Hammersmith  Bridge  would  pro- 
dace  a  strain  on  the  chains  of  8.86  tons,  or 
1.4  tons  below  proof  strain." 

Inasmuch  as  the  maximum  strain  now  al- 
lowed by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  but  fire 
tons,  it  is  evident  that  the  structure  is  near- 
ly 45  per  cent  weaker  than  these  regulations 
allow ;  and  we  confess  that  we  think  the  ap- 

f prehensions — the   expression   of  which  has 
ed  to  the  official  inquiry — are  very  well 
founded. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  appending  a  few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  in .  addition  to  those  given  above, 
by  Professor  Gordon.  His  dimensions  are 
substantially  correct.  The  deflection  of  the 
main  chains  in  the  centre  is  29  ft.  3  in.  The 
tension  on  the  iron  at  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion is  1.857  times  the  entire  suspended 
load.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  22  ft.  thick, 
42  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  72  ft.  at  the  water- 
line,  and  48  feet  high,  measuring  from  the 
carriage  road.  There  are  eight  main  chains, 
arranged  in  four  double  lines,  two  small 
chains  being  put  one  under  the  other  on  the 
outside  of  each  footpath,  and  two  principal 
chains  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  way. 
The  small  chains  each  consist  of  three  rows 
of  1  in.  flat  bar  links,  8  ft.  10  in.  by  5  in. 
wide,  coupled  by  2|  in.  round  bolts,  and 
covering  plates  15|  in.  long  by  8  in.  broad 
and  1  in.  thick.  The  largo  chains  consist 
each  of  six  similar  rows  of  plate  links.  The 
vertical  rods  are  1  in.  square,  and  stand  5  ft, 
apart. 

THE  ELLBRBHArSEN  Prockss. — Some 
very  careful  experiments  have  recently 
been  made  at  one  of  our  large  ironworks. 
In  order  to  test  several  kinds  of  iron,  and 
to  determine  the  waste  with  accuracy,  the 
iron  was  melted  in  a  cupola  and  afterwards 
weighed.  Several  varieties  of  ore  were  used. 
Analyses  of  the  material  at  different  stages 
are  being  made.  We  shall  publish  the  results. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ROLLING 
STOCK. 

From  a  paper  by  Zerab  Colbarn,  before  the  Inatita- 
tion  of  Clril  Kngineers,  March  9th,  IMII. 

In  construction  and  working,  the  American 
railways  represent  little  more  than  a  modified 
application  of  English  practice.  When  the 
systems  of  the  railway  machinery  of  the 
two  countries  are  compared,  many  of  the 
differences  which  first  strike  the  eye  are 
found  to  be 'external,  rather  than  fundamen- 
tal ;  and  so,  too,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
construction  now  retained  in  America  are 
due  to  the  initiative  of  English  engineers. 

Pursuing  the  history  of  .the  introduction 
of  locomotives  into  the  States,  it  was  observ- 
ed that  the  first  two  worked  in  America  were 
made  in  England  in  1828,  one  by  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Rastrick. 
In  the  same  year  the  engineers  of  the  then 
contemplated  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
visited  this  country,  when  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson suggested  to  them  what  was  now  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  all  American  rail- 
way rolling  stock,  vis,  the  bogie,  to  be  applied 
to  the  engines  intended  to  work  round  curves 
of  six  chains  radius,  at  that  time  proposed  to 
be  adopted.  The  bogie,  which  had  grown 
out  of  William  Chapman's  invention  of  1812, 
was  then,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated,  in  regular 
use  upon  the  quays  of  Newcastle.  Having 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  lines  first  con- 
structed in  the  States,  it  was  essential  that 
the  locomotives  should  be  light  and  cheap, 
and  the  first  engines  made  there,  between 
1830  and  1832,  weighed  only  from  three  and 
a  half  tons  to  four  tons.  Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish-built engines  imported  at  about  that  time 
had  their  leading  wheels  removed,  and  a  swi- 
veling  bogie  substituted.  The  bogie  was  not, 
however,  exclusively  employed.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  engines  made  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Bury,  Curtis  & 
Kennedy,  Messrs.  George  Forrester  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Braithwaite  &  Co.,  were  after- 
wards imported,  and  worked  as  originally 
constructed ;  and,  as  late  as  1855,  at  least 
one  hundred  locomotives  of  English  construc- 
tion, or  made  almost  exactly  upon  Messrs. 
Stephenson's  plans,  could  have  been  counted 
at  work  in  the  States.  For  many  years 
wood  only  was  employed  as  fuel,  and  m  it 
produced  great  quantities  of  sparks,  as  an- 
noying to  passengers  as  they  were  dangerous 
to  goods,  much  ingenuity  was  directed  to  the 
problem  of  separating  and  withholding  them 
from  the  escaping  smoke  and  steam ;  and  the 
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Toluminoos  "spark  arresters"  were  very 
suocesdful  in  this  respect,  while  they  gave 
an  individuality  to  the  engines.  Again  the 
rigor  of  the  American  winters  compelled  the 
adoption  of  some  kind  of  shelter  for  the  en- 

finemen  and  firemen ;  and  this  was  afforded 
J  the  bulky,  and  often  extravagantly  paint- 
ed  "cabs,"  which  imparted  a  novel  appear- 
ance, but  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
principles,  or  economical  conditions  of  work- 
ing, of  the  engine. 

As  high  speeds  were  seldom  attempted 
upon  the  early  American  lines,  the  greatest 
steam  tractive  power  was  sought  and  obtain- 
ed, both  by  working  high  pressure  steam  and 
by  employing  driving  wheels  of  small  diam- 
eter. Thus,  although,  in  1835,  the  English 
built  engines,  and  uiose  copied  from  them, 
were  worked  at  50  lb.  pressure,  and  had  5 
feet  driving  wheels,  it  was  not  long  before 
American  practice  settled  upon  90  lb.  to  100 
lb.  pressure  and  4  ft.  or  even  3  ft.  8  in.  clriv- 
ing  wheels.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  adhesion  weight  upon  a  single  pair 
of  wheels,  necessary  to  work  up  this  increas- 
ed steam  tractive  force,  was  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  the  way,  and  coupling  was  then 
resorted  to ;  and  now,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  light  tank  engines  on  branch  lines, 
there  was  not  probably  an  engine  in  the 
States  having  single  or  uncoupled  driving 
wheels.  Four  tons  might  be  said  to  have 
been  the  maximum  per  wheel  for  many  years, 
while  three  tons  was  the  more  usual  average. 
Compensating  levers  were  now  employed 
on  all  American  engines,  whereby  the  weight 
was  not  only  equalized  between.the  coupled 
wheels,  but  the  effect  of  a  jolt  upon  one  pair 
was  divided  and  distributed,  through  the 
springs  and  levers,  upon  the  other  pair.  For 
some  years,  too,  bearings  of  the  outer  ends 
(tf  the  springs  <it  the  coupled  wheels  were 
made  to  rest  upon  india-rubber  blocks. 

The  details  were  then  given  of  several  de- 
scriptions of  engines  long  worked  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Reading  railroads, 
as  well  as  of  those  employed  to  work  the  in- 
cline of  1  in  16^  and  1^  mile  long,  at  the 
Madbon  terminus  of  the  Madison  and  Indi- 
anapolis railway.  Compared  with  English 
practice,  in  which  six-wheeled  coupled  en- 
gines had  from  5  tons  to  6  tons  on  a  wheel. 


that  they  thus  required,  for  a  given  total 
weight,  half  as  many  more  wheels.  Except 
with  smaller  wheels,  this  could  not  be  done 
on  any  practicable  length  of  wheel  base ;  but 
none  of  the  American  goods  and  bank  en- 
gines, of  which  the  particulars  had  been 
given,  had  wheels  larger  than  3  ft.  11  in.  in 
diameter.  There  were  objections  also,  of 
much  weight,  to  coupling  a  larger  number 
of  wheels  from  a  single  pair  of  cylinders.  It 
was  more  or  less  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  preserve  an  exact  equality  in  the  diameter 
of  the  wheeb,  an  exact  parallelism  of  the 
axles,  and  exact  equality  in  length  of  the 
coupling  rods.  The  extent  to  which  coup- 
ling had  been  carried  in  American  goods  en- 
gines had  been  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  following  expedients.  The  coupled  wheeb 
were  as  equally  loaded  as  possible;  their 
tyres,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  were  of  chilled 
cast  iron,  since  replaced  by  steel ;  and  the 
former  were  cast,  and  the  latter  turned, 
nearly  or  quite  to  a  cylindrical  form,  or  with 
but  little  or  no  cone.  The  driving  wheeb 
were  the  middle  pair,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
even  number  of  pairs,  one  of  the  pairs  near- 
est to  the  mid-length  of  the  wheel  base; 
compensating  levers  were  employed,  and  ad- 
justing wedges  had  for  some  years  been  ap- 
plied to  the  axle-boxes.  The  coupling  rods, 
in  many  case^,  were  made  without  brasses, 
round  steel  bushings  being  fitted  to  circular 
eyes  formed  at  the  exact  required  distance 
apart  in  the  ends  of  the  rods.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leading  and  trailing  wheeb, 
the  coupled  wheels  were  generally  fitted  with 
plain  cylindrical  tyres  having  no  flanges. 
Outside  coupling  cranks,  necessary  with  out- 
side frames,  had  rarely  been  employed,  and 
were  never  so  now.  The  coupling  rods  were 
counterweighted  within  the  wheeb  them- 
selves, no  attempt  being  made,  in  inside 
cylinder  engines,  to  set  off  their  weight 
against  that  of  the  cranks  and  attached 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  coupling  pins  of 
the  driving  wheeb  were  ooineident,  on  each 
side  of  the  engine,  with  the  position  of  the 
crank  in  inside  cylinder  engines,  and,  of 
course,  necessarily  so  in  outside  cylinder 
engines.  The  experienoe  of  American  loco^ 
motive  engineers  had  been  to  the  effect  that 
with  this  arrangement,  which  was  the  oppo- 
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any  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  coupling 
rods  was  attended  with  less  slipping  and 
binding  than  where,  with  larger  wheels,  the 
crank  was  but  about  one-third  the  radius  of 
the  wheel. 

The  general  form  of  passenger  engine  now 
in  use  in  the  States  was  then  described.  It 
had  in  most  cases  outside  cylinders — ^indeed, 
inside  cylinders  had  not  been  built  for  many 
years — and  it  had  invariably  four  coupled 
driving  wheels  and  a  four-wheeled  bogie. 
The  leading  dimensions  of  the  representa- 
tive type  o(  passenger  engines  were :  cylin- 
der from  15  in.  to  17  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  of  stroke  of  from  22  in.  to  24  in.,  and 
coupled  driving  wheels  of  from  5  ft  to  5  ft. 
8  in.  in  diameter.  Such  engines  would  ex- 
ert a  tractive  force  of  3^  tons  to  4  tons 
in  starting,  for  which  their  adhesive  weight, 
assisted  sometimes  by  sand,  was  sufficient ; 
and  thus  they  could  get  quickly  away  from 
stations,  even  with  trains  of  a  gross  weight 
of  200  tons  or  more.  Economy  of  fuel  had 
not  been  studied  to  the  same  extent  in 
American  as  in  English  locomotives:  the 
blast  pipes  of  the  former  were  smaller,  the 
draught  more  forced,  the  back  pressure 
greater,  and  less  expansion  was  attempted 
m  the  cylinders,  the  link  motion  being  gen- 
erally arranged  to  cut  off  at  one-third  stroke 
as  a  minimum,  and  at  nine-tenths,  or  more, 
as  a  maximum.  It  was  thus  that  boilers  of 
moderate  sise  were  made  to  supply  steam  for 
work  equal  to  300  indicated  horse  power,  or 
the  exertion  of  upwards  of  2  tons  of  draught 
upon  a  passenger  train  at  a  mean  speed  of 
25  miles  an  hour ;  but  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  consumption  of  from  50  lb. 
to  60  lb.  of  coal  per  mile  in  such  work.  It 
was  stated  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
railroad — a  line  356  miles  long,  with  gradi- 
ents of  1  in  100  and  1  in  55 — the  consump- 
tion of  ooal  for  both  goods  and  passenger 
trains  amounted  on  an  average  to  about  70 
lb.  per  train  mile,  the  goods  mileage  being 
three  and  a  half  times  the  passenger  mile- 
age. The  ooal  was  of  exoellent  steaming 
quality,  and  cost  about  3^d.  in  currency,  or 
2^4.  in  coin,  per  train  mile.  At  this  rate  a 
difference  in  consumption  of  24  lb.  of  coal 
per  mile  would  only  cause  a  variation  of  Id. 
per  mile  in  the  cost  of  fuel ;  and  it  had  been 
argued  that  such  a  waste  was  better  than  the 
alternative  of  employing  an  engine  4  tons  or 
5  tons  heavier,  to  work  with  a  less  rapid  rate 
of  combustion,  a  slower  piston  speed,  and 
more  expensively. 

The  goods  engines  were  moderate  in  weight, 


bad  large  cylinders  and  small  wheels,  and 
drew  heavy  trains  at  a  fair  speed,  with  a 
consumption  of  coal  often  amounting  to  100 
lb.,  or  more,  per -mile.  On  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Central  railroad  the  standard  type  of 
this  class  of  enzine  had  ten  wheels,  of  which 
six,  each  4  ft.  o  in.  in  diameter,  were  coup- 
led. The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  was 
only  31^  tons,  and  of  this  but  23^  tons 
rested  on  the  coupled  wheels,  available  for 
adhesion.  The  cylinders  were  18  in.  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  length  of  stroke  of  22  in. 
With  60  lb.  mean  effective  pressure  per 
square  inch  upon  the  pistons,  those  engines 
would  exert  a  tractive  force,  less  their  own 
internal  resistances,  of  rather  more  than  3^ 
tons,  or  about  one-seventh  their  adhesion 
weight,  although  in  starting  a  train,  or  in 
ascending  a  gradient,  with  100  lb.  pressure 
on  the  pistons,  the  steam  tractive  force  would 
be  6  tons,  equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  adhesion  weight,  the  efficiency  of  which 
would  then  be  assisted,  when  necessary,  by 
sand.  Details  of  the  performance  of  some 
of  these  engines  were  next  given.  In  one 
case,  after  allowing  for  gravity  8g  lb.  per 
ton,  for  a  train,  engine  and  tender  included, 
of  1,040  tons  weight,  the  total  resistance 
would  be  4  tons,  and  thus  the  work  done  on 
each  mile  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  24 
horse  power  exerted  for  one  hour ;  and  if  the 
estimates  could  be  trusted,  the  consumption 
of  ooal  per  horse  power  per  hour  would  not 
exceed  4^  lb.  to  5|  lb.  The  speed  probably 
was  not  more  than  15  miles  an  hour,  corres- 
ponding to  360  horse  power.  The  policy  of 
American  railway  managers,  with  respect  to 
goods  traffic,  as  it  was  also  the  policy  of  the 
managers  of  most  of  the  French  linos,  was 
maximum  loads  at  slow  speeds,  involving  a 
minimum  resistance  per  ton,  and  correspond- 
ingly a  minimum  working  expenditure  per 
ton. 

No  experiments  upon  the  dynamical  effi- 
ciency of  American  engines  had  been  made, 
so  far  as  the  author  was  aware ;  but  he  had 
run  an  experimental  train  on  the  Erie  rail- 
way, over  the  whole  length  of  the  line  and 
back,  a  total  distance  of  nearly  900  miles. 
The  same  engine  was  employed  throughout 
the  run,  occupying  in  all  nearly  three  weeks, 
making  an  average  for  each  week  day  of 
about  fifty  miles.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments appeared  to  show,  that  the  resist^ 
ance  of  bogie  rolling  stock,  even  under  dis- 
advantages, was  less  than  that  of  English 
rolling  stock,  as  ascertained  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  also  that  the  rate  of  adhesion 
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to  weight  averaged  considerably  more  in  the 
States  than  in  England.  With  reitpect  to 
adhesion,  as  the  surfaces  in  contact  were 
identical  with  those  on  English  railways — 
indeed  the  rails  and  tyres  in  general  use  in 
the  States  were  commonly  of  English  manu- 
facture— any  difference  in  this  respect  must 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  influences  of  cli- 
mate and  partly  to  a  better  application  of 
sand,  when  necessary  to  increase  the  bite 
upon  the  rails.  The  sand  Was  dropped 
equally  upon  both  rails,  not  in  intermittent 
handfub  down  a  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
gine only,  but  by  means  of  the  hand  gear 
and  regulating  valve  since  adopted  on  the 
I^orth  London  Railway.  The  experiments 
in  question  werej  no  doubt,  influenced  by 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  weather,  and 
something  was  to  be  allowed  also  for  the 
great  length  of  train  drawn,  very  long  trains 
having  a  less  tractive  resistance  per  ton  on  a 
level  than  short  ones,  and  something,  pos- 
sibly more  than  was  commonly  supposed, 
might  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  oil-tight 
axle-boxes,  the  saponaceous  compound  known 
as  "  railway  grease  "  being  nowhere  in  use 
on  railways  in  the  States.  Messrs.  Gueb- 
hard  and  Dieudonn^'s  experiments,  made  in 
1867,  on  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France, 
showed  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  re- 
sistance of  oil-boxed  rolling  stock,  as  com- 
pared with  that  fitted  with  grease  boxes. 

Of  the  mechanical  detaib  of  American  lo- 
comotives, considered  apart  from  the  details 
already  touched  upon,  much  might  be  said. 
There  were  differences,  and  they  were  nu- 
merous, but  they  involved  no  important  prin- 
ciples. The  chilled  cast-iron  wheel,  how- 
ever, for  engine  and  tender  bogies,  and  espe- 
cially for  carriages  and  wagons,  deserve 
mention.  No  wrought  iron  wheels,  so  far  as 
the  author  could  learn,  were  now  employed 
in  the  States,  unless  in  a  few  cases  for  engine 
driving  wheeb ;  and  wrought  iron  wheels,  at 
first  exclusively  adopted,  had  been  wholly 
abandoned  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Great  Western  railways  of  Canada.  The 
oast  iron  wheels  were  not  only  much  cheaper, 
but  they  were  more  durable,  and.  if  not 
safer,  were  at  least  equally  safe.  The 
wheels  employed  for  passenger  carriages 
were  2  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighed  5 
cwt.  The  bogie  wheels  of  engines,  tenders, 
and  goods  wagons  were  generally  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  and  varied  in  weight  from  4 
cwt.  to  4J  cwt.  They  were  cast  of  special 
mixtures  of  the  best  qualities  of  iron,  the 
requbite   conditions  being    great   absolute 


strength  to  resist  both  sudden  and  progress- 
ive strains,  and  the  property  of  taking  a  deep 
and  uniform  chill.  But  little  of  the  cast 
iron  employed  for  wheels  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  less  than  fifteen  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  it  broke  with  a  fracture,  aunost 
suggestive  of  fiber,  and  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
but  when  chilled  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  The 
chilled  wheels  ran  from  two  to  six  and  even 
seven  years,  according  to  the  traffic,  before 
becoming  so  much  worn  as  to  require  re- 
moval, representing  a  service  of  from  80,000 
miles  to  200,000  miles.  Engine  driving 
wheels  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  m  diameter, 
had  been  cast  with  chilled  faces,  thus  re- 
quiring no  tyres,  and  chilled  tyres,  from  4 
R.  to  6  ft.  diameter  and  3^  in.  thick,  had 
been  extensively  and  successfully  employed 
at  fair  rates  of  speed,  say  28  miles  an  hour. 

Wood  was  almost  exclusively  employed  as 
fuel,  except  upon  two  or  three  important 
lines  in  the  coal  districts,  until  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Iron  fire  boxes 
and  copper  tubes  were  then  generally  adopt- 
ed ;  but  for  burning  coal,  steel  fire  boxes 
and  iron  tubes  were  now  used.  Of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  steel  fire  boxes  in  the  en- 
gines of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  railway, 
some  had  been  in  use  for  six  years  or  more. 
The  tubes  were  set  without  ferules,  and  very 
little  trouble,  as  the  author  was  informed, 
was  experienced  either  from  leaking  or 
cracking.  It  was  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  evil  of  "furrowing,"  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  this  country,  was  unknown  in 
the  States,  and  no  other  explanation  appear- 
ed available,  than  that  the  thinner  iron  em- 
ployed there  permitted  of  a  certain  elasticity 
in  the  structure  of  the  boiler,  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  localisation  or  accumulation  of 
bending  or  other  strains  at  particular  points, 
or  rather  upon  particular  li?tes  of  resistance. 

What  were  now  understood  as  steep,  or 
exceptionally  steep,'  gradients  were  rare  in 
the  States.  Some  instances  of  such  were 
cited,  and  it  was  mentioned  that,  in  July, 
1836,  one  of  Norris'  engines,  weighing  6 
tons  8^  cwt.,  and  drawing  behind  it,  includ- 
ing tender,  a  load  of  8  tons  11^  cwt.,  ascend" 
ed  an  incline  near  Philadelphia  of  1  in  14, 
and  933  yards  long,  at  an  average  speed  of 
15|  miles  an  hour.  The  nominal  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels  was  3^  tons,  but  it  was 
believed  that  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
tender  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  foot  plate, 
thus  increasing  the  adhesion. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  mainten- 
ance, it  was  stated  that  the  average  cost  of 
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engine  repairs  in  the  States,  exclusive  of 
those  renewals  which  amounted  to  building 
s  new  engine,  might  be  taken  as  a  maximum 
»t  10  cents  ourreney  per  train  mile,  eqnal  to 
3|d.  in  ooin.  Of  this,  the  absolute  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  would 
sooount  for  nearly  or  quite  Id.,  leaving  2|d. 
to  3d.  as  the  cost  at  English  prices.  Again, 
the  manner  in  which  these  repairs  were  con- 
ducted showed  a  want  of  system  and  organi- 
lation,  and  the  shops  were  not  fitted  with 
Bome  of  the  appliances  considered  essential 
in  this  country.  Whatever  economy  in  re- 
pairs might  attach  to  the  American  engines 
>ra8  due,  after  allowing  for  the  moderate 
working  speed,  to  three  causes  only,  viz :  the 
nse  of  the  bogie,  of  chilled  cast  iron  bogie 
wheels  (which  could  be  renewed  at  a  cost  of 
from  £'2  to  £2  lOs.  each,  after  allowing  for 
the  value  of  the  wheel  taken  out  as  old  iron), 
and  of  steel  or  iron  fire  boxes  and  iron  tubes. 
About  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  aver- 
age mileage  of  American  engines,  taking  the 
full  stock  of  the  leading  lines,  was  not  above 
15,000  miles  yearly — now  it  was  probably 
not  far  short  of  20,000  miles,  and  on  some 
lines  it  might  be  even  more. 

There  remained  the  consideration  of  the 
carriage  and  wagon  stock,  with  reference  to 
its  mechanical  peculiarities  and  its  commer- 
cial relation  to  traffic.  The  earlier  Ameri- 
can carriages  were  made  upon  the  English 
model,  but  it  was  found  not  only  that  a  short 
wheel  base  was  required  for  six  chain  and 
nine  chain  curves,  but  also  that  side  buffers 
aggravated  the  difficulty.  The  bogie,  alrea- 
dy in  use  on  the  engines,  was,  therefore, 
adopted  for  the  carriages,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  length  of  body  could  be 
considerably  increased,  and  that  the  longer 
it  was  the  steadier  it  became.  But  the  long 
bodies  precluded  the  use  of  side  buffers,  and 
so  the  central  buffer  with  a  loose  coupling 
took  their  place.  End  doors  afforded  an  ob- 
vious means  of  economy  in  the  structure  of 
the  carriage,  and  left  the  whole  depth  of  the 
body  below  the  window  sills  available  for 
any  combination  of  trussing,  most  effective 
for  carrying  out  a  comparatively  long  span. 
The  end  doors,  with  a  continuous  passage 
throughout  the  carriage,  afforded  obvious  &- 
eilities  for  communication.  The  central  pas- 
sage required  an  additional  width  of  carriage, 
and  from  9  ft.  to  9  ft.  6  in.  was  a  common 
outside  width ;  while  in  some  cases,  even  on 
the  narrow  gauge,  a  width  of  more  than  10 
feet  had  been  adopted.  These  widths  allow- 
ed scats  for  four  passengers  across,  and  for 


the  longitudinal  passage  dividing  the  seats. 
The  seats  had  reversible  backs,  so  that  the 
passenger  might  face  either  way,  the  car- 
riages running  in  either  direction  without 
turning.  It  was  undeniable  that  the  seating 
was  not  80  roomy  and  comfortable  as  in  an 
English  first-class  carriage,  and  that,  as 
compared  with  a  second-class  carriage,  there 
was  a  certain  loss  of  space.  It  was  equally 
undeniable  that  such  carriages  could  never 
answer  for  short  traffic  lines,  where  fovty, 
fifty,  or  more  passengers  had  to  leave,  and 
as  many  more  to  enter,  in  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half.  The  long  body,  how- 
ever, with  end  doors  and  platforms,  possess- 
ed obvipus  mechanical  advantages.  Its 
length  gave  steadiness,  and  the  depth  below 
the  window  sills  afforded  ample  opportunity 
for  providing  vertical  stiffness  without  undue 
increase  of  weight.  There  were  no  cross 
partitions ;  there  were  but  two  doors  where 
English  carriages  would  require,  for  the 
same  number  of  seats,  according  to  class, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-six ;  there  was  much 
less  sash  and  glazing,  while  there  was  at  the- 
same  time  more  light ;  there  was  an  import- 
ant saving  in  respect  of  draw-springs,  buff- 
ers, buffer-rods  and  screw  couplings,  and 
there  was  every  facility  for  applying  brakes, 
as  was  always  done  in  the  States,  to  every 
wheel  in  the  train,  either  from  the  platforms 
of  the  carriages  themselves  or- from  the  en- 
gine. It  was  an  advantage  of  the  long  body, 
with  its  corresponding  weight  and  number  of 
wheels,  that  the  application  of  the  brakes, 
however  suddenly,  did  not  produce  the  jolt- 
ing of  which  passengers  complained  so  much 
when  the  same  thing  was  attempted  upon 
English  carriages.  Passenger  carriages  upon 
the  double  bogie  plan  were  made  of  various 
lengths,  from  45  ft.  to  60  ft.  exclusive  of  the 
additional  2  ft.  6  in.  at  each  end  for  plat- 
form and  covering  porch.  They  acoom- 
modated  from  sixty  to  eighty-four  pas- 
sengers, and  weighed,  empty,  12  tons  and 
upwards,  or  from  16  tons  to  22  tons  load- 
ed. Some  notice  was  next  given  of  Pull- 
man's hotel  car,  and  of  the  carriage  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Winans  for  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. The  improvements  which  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  engine  and  other  bogies  were 
then  alluded  to,  and  a  description  was  givcD 
of  the  oil-tight  axle-box,  as  well  as  of  Lough- 
ridge's  and  of  Creamer's  continuous  brakes. 
In  comparing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
American  carriage  and  wagon  stock  with  that 
on  English  lines,  uany  considerations  were 
to  be  regarded.     To  say  that  the  cost,  is 
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1867,  on  the  1,612  nuleu  of  railway  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  train  mileage 
of  nearly  ten  million  miles,  was  6.55  cents 
currency,  or  about  2^.  coin,  per  train  mile, 
did  not  permit  of  any  accurate  deductions. 
In  the  States,  the  averaae  number  of  passen- 

§ers  continuously  earned  over  the  whole 
istance  made  by  a  train  was  generally  one- 
half  greater  than  in  England,  although  the 
proportion  of  dead  weight  to  live  load  was 
probably  nearly  as  high  as  in  this  country; 
the  speed  was  less,  and  there  remained  the 
fact  that  labor  and  nearly  all  materials  were 
much  dearer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  use  of  chilled 
cast  iron  wheels,  such  a  thing  as  a  wheel- 
turning  lathe,  for  carriage  or  wagon  stock, 
being  unknown  in  the  States ;  the  mainten- 
ance of  buffer  and  draw  springs  cost  much 
less ;  the  maintenance  of  the  carriage  bodies 
was  cheaper,  from  their  greater  strength  and 
simplicity  of  structure,  and  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  side  doors  to  slam. 

One  objection  to  the  use  of  chilled  cast 
iron  wheels,  not  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  paper,  was  that,  being  almost 
necessarily  of  the  disk  form,  their  weight  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  nearly  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter,  and  thus  the  largest  railway  car- 
riage wheels  yet  employed  in  the  States  were 
but  3  ft.,  and  this  size  was  long  a£;o  discontinu- 
ed in  preference  for  2  ft.  9  in.  In  the  ease  of 
cast  iron  spoked  wheels,  the  chill  was  less 
hard  opposite  the  ends  of  the  spokes  than  else- 
where, and  thus  they  soon  showed  flat  spots. 
.  It  might  .be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
American  railway  practice  were  in  any  or 
many  respects  more  daring  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  this  country,  failure,  if  not  too 
often  repeated,  was  regarded  in  the  cotLsin 
country  as  a  misfortune,  where  here,  unless 
it  proceeded  from  causes  absolutely  beyond 
prevision,  it  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  fault, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  &ven  a  crime. 


THE  Kailwat  Fbrkt  on  the  Lake  of 
Zurich.— The  "Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung" 
gives  some  farther  particulars  of  the  work, 
which  was  generally  described  in  "Van  Nos- 
trand's  Magazine,"  No.  Ill,  page  208. — 
When  the  idea  of  a  steam  ferry  was  adopt- 
ed, Mr.  John  Scott  Bussell,  civil  engi- 
neer and  naval  architect,  was  charged  with 
making  the  necessary  designs  for  it.  Mr. 
Russell  built,  twenty  years  ago,  the  first 
steamer  put  upon  the  Lake  of  Zurich  for  the 
steamboat  company  at  Schaff'hausen,  and 
this  steamer  is  considered  up  to  the  present 


day  as  one  of  the  best  crossing  that  water. 
The  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  ferry 
boat  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss 
&  Co.,  of  Zarich,  after  a  competition  with 
several  of  the  first  class  firms  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
work  was  begun  in  January,  1868,  at  the 
works  of  the  abovenamcd  firm  at  Stampfen* 
bach,  and  the  ferryboat  was  launched  in  the 
following  October.  For  its  propulsion  a 
steam  engine  of  200-hor8e  power  (uom.)  la 
employed.  The  fixed  worku  required  at  the 
two  ports,  including  two  steel  bridges  (also  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell),  in  order  to 
establish  a  direct  communication  between 
the  shore  stations  and  the  ferry  boat,  had 
already  been  executed  in  Fricdriclishafen 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brockmann,  en- 
gineer of  the  Wurtembnrg  Railway,  and  in 
Romanshorn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Seitz,  engineer  of  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way of  Switserland.  These  steel  bridges  are 
fixed  at  one  end,  which  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  rails  in  the  stations,  whilst  the  other 
end  can  freely  move  up  and  down  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  level  of  the  rails  upon 
the  boat,  as  conditioned  by  the  different 
heights  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  which  va- 
ries at  different  seasons.  These  bridges  and 
the  ferry  boats  are  provided  with  two  linea 
of  rails  in  order  to  carry  at  the  same  time 
two  trains  across  the  lake.  The  ferry  boat 
itself  is  constructed  strong  and  stable  enough 
10  resist  even  the  most  violent  storm ;  its 
bottom  is  flat,  and  its  upper  works  are  part- 
Iv  covered  in  by  a  roof^  which  forms  also  a 
deck,  from  which  the  captain  directs  the 
course,  and  which  may  be  also  used  by  the 
passengers  of  the  railway  trains  as  a  plea- 
sant lounge  during  the  passage.  The  time 
of  crossing  the  lake  is  about  one  hour,  and 
there  exists  no  reason  wby  other  lakes  in 
Switzerland,  many  of  which  are  50  to  60 
kilometers  long,  should  not  be  crossed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  working  expenses  of 
such  a  system  are  not  higher  than  those  of  a 
first-class  railway,  and  the  velocity  may  be 
increased  from  20  to  25  kilometers  per  hour. 
The  lakes  would  thus  no  longer  constitute  a 
severance  between  two  districts  or  countries, 
but  would  become  highways  for  increasing  the 
traffic  and  for  facilitating  the  communication. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  says  the  authority 
quoted,  that  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell's  abil- 
ities, which  hb  countrymen,  at  least  those 
of  the  world  of  science,  cannot  forget,  thus 
appear  to  continue  to  find  useful  and  conge- 
nial application. 
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FIFTEEN-TON  I^TEAM  UaMMER  FOR  THE 
RT78S1AN  Government. — The  engrav- 
ing represents  a  so-called  "  5U-ton  " 
doable-action  steam  hammer,  which  has  been 
constmcted  by  the  Kirkstall  Forge  Com- 
pany, Leeds,  to  the  order  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  hammer  frame,  as  will 
be  seen,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  cylin- 
der, constructed  entirely  of  wrought  iron 
plates.  The  valve  geur  is  so  arranged  that 
the  hammer  can  be  driven  at  either  side. 
Steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  by  an 
equilibrium  slide  valve,  a  conical  valve  being 
fitted  into  the  npper  passage,  admitting 
either  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  under 
side  of  the  piston,  or  the  full  pressure  from 
the  boiler  to  the  top  side  when  required,  so 
that  the  hammer  may  either  fall  by  its  own 
gravity  with  the  pressure  of  exhaust  from  the 
underside  of  piston  added,  or  the  blow  is  in- 
creased by  the  admission  of  full  steam  from 
the  boilers.  The  piston  and  rod  are  forged 
in  one  piece,  which,  together  with  the  ham- 
mer, weigh  lb  tons.  The  cylinder  is  461  in. 
diameter  and  8  ft.  stroke. — Mechanic^t  Mag. 


]aroe  Htdraulio 
J  Testing  Machine. — 
Messrs.  William  Sellers  & 
Go.  constructed,  somo  seven 
years  since,  a  testing  ma- 
chine for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Go.,  after  the  de- 
signs of  J.  H.  Linville, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Key- 
stone Bridge  Co.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  di- 
mensions: Piston,  about 
18-^e  diameter;  260  sq.  in. 
area  ;  stroke,  2  ft. ;  thick- 
ness of  ram  about  9  in. 
The  machine  is  mounted 
on  a  foundation  of  masonry 
75  ft.  in  length.  In  front 
of  the  ram,  and  29  ft.  from 
the  cross  head,  which  is 
mounted  on  wheels  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  piston,  is  an- 
other fixed  cross  head, 
coupled  to  the  ram  by  12 
•^■^^ir  bars  of  iron  7  in.  X  1  in.  At 
this  end  of  the  machine,  by 
use  of  differential  blocking 
pieces,  any  sized  specimen, 
up  to  8  ft.  diameter  and  28 
ft.  in  length,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  675 
gross  tons. 
—  To  the  cross  head  in 
frt  nt  of  the  piston  is  coupled  a  similar  cross 
head,  mounted  on  wheels  in  rear  of  the  ram. 
Compression  beams,  4  ft.  in  length,  are  se- 
cured to  the  masonry,  with  a  movable  cross 
head  secured  in  notches  in  the  compression 
beams.  This  end  of  the  apparatus  is  used 
for  testing  large  bars,  to  determine  their 
tensile  strength,  and  is  now  coupled  to  the 
forward  cross  head  by  bars  proportioned  to 
withstand  a  tensile  stress  of  130  gross  tons. 
The  pumps  are  double  acting,  with  large 
and  small  piston  for  light  and  high  pressure. 
The  machine  is  supplied  with  two  of  Shaw 
&  Justice's  mercury  gauges,  and  two  spring 
gauges,  also  a  weighing  lever.  For  the  last 
two  years  this  machine  has  been  in  use  at 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  and  Union 
Iron  Mills,  Pittsburg,  where  the  iron  for 
all  the  Keystone  Company's  bridges  is  test- 
ed. The  machine  described  in  this  Maga- 
zine (No.  4,  page  346)  is  not,  therefore,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  is  similar  to, 
but  smaller  than  the  machine,  above  de- 
scribed, which  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
seven  years. 
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HISTORY  OF  DECARBURIZING  ffiON. 

No.  III. 

The  titles  only  of  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States,  prior  to  1848,  are  published. 
No  other  information  regarding  these  patents 
is  accessible,  except  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
script copies  from  the  Patent  Office.  After 
1847,  the  claims  of  United  States  patents 
are  also  published.  From  1855,  engravings 
(such  as  they  are),  illustrating  specifications, 
are  published,  and  later  still,  abstracts  of 
patents  appear  in  the  Patent  Office  reports. 

There  were  only  thirteen  United  States 
patents  referring  to  the  decarburization  of 
pig  iron,  issued  by  the  United  States  prior 
to  1847.  Of  these,  four  were  prior  to  the 
date  reached  in  our  former  article  (1886), 
and  are  mentioned  below. 

Such  matter  as  is  accessible,  regarding 
the  United  States  patents  after  these 
dates,  will  be  compiled  in  chronological  or- 
der, for  the  present  series  of  articles. 


STEEL  FROM  PIO  IRON. 

Leonard,  Enoch,  Canton,  Mass. — 1812. 
January  16. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  FROM  PIO. 

Lewis,  Thos.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— 1830. 
October  1. 

PUD0LINO  AND  HEATING  IRON. 

Jones,  Wm.,  HaTcrstraw,  N.  Y. — 1833. 
December  16. 

PRESSING  OUT  PUDDLE-BALLS  INSTEAD  OF 
HAMMERING  THEM. 

Jones,  Wm.,  Harerstraw,  N.  Y. — 1834. 
April  18. 

PURIFYING  CRUDE  IRON  IN  THE  PINERY 
AND  IN  THE  PUDDLING  FURNACE,  BY 
MEANS  OF  DEFINITE  PROPORTIONS  OF 
CHLORIDE  OF  MANGANESE,  BIC,HLORIDE 
OF  CALCIUM  AND  CHARCOAL.  * 

DucLos,  Edward  Francis  Joseph. — 
1837.     October  20.     No.  7,448. 

Mamifacturing  iron.  The  invention  consists  in 
combining  with  "oast  iron  and  its  scoria,  while 
tliey  are  in  a  state  of  fusion,"  metallic  chlorides  (as 


of  cast  iron  are  introduced  into  the  farnace  when  it 
is  at  a  wliite  heat,  and  immediately  afterwurds  836 
11)8.  of  dry  chloride  of  manganese,  and  6}  lbs.  of  bi- 
chloride of  calcium  or  '•  blenching  powder,"  are  put 
into  tUe  crucible.  Over  the  mixture  is  put  a  layer 
of  wood  charcoal  two  or  three  inches  thicic,  and 
over  that  a  layer  of  scoria,  of  like  thickness,  mixed 
with  suflicicnt  quicklime  to  combine  with  the  freo 
silica  contained  in  the  scoria.  The  whole  is  then 
melted,  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  again  covered 
with  wood  charcoal.  '•  The  usual  tools  for  working 
the  metal  are  then  introduced,"  and  during  the 
working  portions  weighing  ten  pounds  each  of  the 
chloride  of  manganese  and  bichloride  of  calcinm, 
are  thrown  in  at  intervals.  The  surface  is  to  be 
kept  covered  with  charcoal,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
refined  metal  may  be  run  out.  It  is  then  puddled, 
and  during  that  process  the  chlorides  most  be  added 
at  intervals,  in  proportions  of  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  bridge  of  the  pud- 
dling furnace  is  made  double,  and  the  space  between 
is  lilled  up  with  charcoal.  When  the  slog  has  been 
run  out,  and  the  metal  brought  to  nature,  in  order 
to  flree  it  from  all  silicious  impurities,  it  is  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  a  cliarcoal  fire. 
[Printed,  &I.  See  "  London  Juonial "  (Newton'«),  vol.  IS 
(conjoined  serie*),  p.  345.] 

ORE  AND  LIME  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  HAM- 
MER SLAG  IN  PUDDLING REFRACTORY 

STONE  USED  FOR  PUDDLING  FURNACE 
BOTTOMS. 

GossAGE,  William. — 1838.    June  18 
No.  7,693. 

Manufacturing  iron.  A  cheap  material  is  nsed 
as  a  substitute  for  "  hammer  sla^"  in  puddling  pig 
or  crude  iron.  Argillaceous  ironstones  calcined  and 
powdered  small  are  introduced  into  the  puddling 
fnmace  with  the  pig  iron,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  powdered  lime,  quicklime,  or  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  proportions  required  vary  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  ores;  about  460  lb.  of  pig  iron, 
80  lb.  of  calcined  iron  ore,  and  five  poimds  of  slaked 
lime,  are  beneficial  proportions.  If  the  cinder  doe* 
not  separate  easily,  more  lime  should  be  used,  and 
if  the  metal  does  not  sufficiently  "boil  up,"  more 
powdered  ironstone  should  be  added.  Also,  instead 
of  cast  iron  for  the  bottoms  or  soles  of  puddliug 
furnaces,  grit  stones  or  other  flre-resisting  stones 
slightly  hollowed  to  receive  the  charge,  arc  prefer- 
red and  claimed. 

[Primed.  4d.  See  "London  Jonmal"  (Newton't).  ToL  IS 
(conjoined  eerie*),  p.  44S;  voL  17,  p.  39»;  aUo  Paleat 
No. «,«»).] 

FURNACE — REFINING    IRON. 

Sharp,  James,  Liverpool,  Pa. — 1838. 
June  23.     (U.  S.) 

NoTi. — No  tpeeifieation  publiihed. 

USE  OF  TAP  CINDER  IN  PUDDLING. 
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of  paddling  Atmaces.  Tap  cinder  is  a  cheaper  sub- 
atitute.  It  18  prepared  by  breaking  it  in  pieces 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  rousting  it  gradu- 
ally Tor  about  eight  days  in  a  kiln  like  a  brick-kiln, 
which  is  fully  described  in  the  specification  and 
drawings. 
[Primed,  Sd     See  "  Repertory  of  Art«,"  vol.  11  (new  se« 

rici),  p.  149;  ami  **  Loudon  Journal "  (Newtou'e),  vol.  M 

(coigoined  eerie*),  p.  343.] 

PBODUCINQ  PUBE  OAKBURET  OF  IRON 
—  DECAKBURIZINQ  BY  MALLEABLE 
IRON  OR  UETALLIO  OXIDES,  8DGH  AS 
CHROME  OB  IRON  ORE — USINQ  OXIDE 
OP  MANGANESE  IN  PUDDLING — USING 
CARBURET  OF  MANGANESE  IN  MAKING 
CAST   STEEL. 


Marshall.  — 1839. 


Heath,    Josiah 
April  5.     No.  8,021. 

"  Improvements  in  the  mannfacture  of  iron  and 
steel."  The  specification  describes  and  claims  the 
invention  under  four  heads. 

1st.  The  extraction  from  "  pore  native  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  iron  "  of  pure  cast  iron,  without  the 
intervention  of  flux  or  the  production  of  cinder. 

2d.  Formation  of  cast  steel  by  fusing  the  said 
pure  cast  iron  with  malleable  iron  or  metallic  ox- 
ides, in  such  proportions  as  to  dccarburatc  the  iron 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  by  completing  the  dccarbn- 
ration  in  a  suitable  cementing  furnace. 

8d.  The  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese in  the  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into 
malleable  iron  by  paddling. 

4th.  The  empIo>'ment  of  carburet  of  manganese 
in  preparing  an  improved  cast  steel. 

Under  the  first  head  the  operation  of  producing 
pore  cast  iron  is  described.  A  blast  furnace  is 
tlHed  with  coke,  charcoal  or  other  equivalent  fuel, 
and  thoroughly  ignited.  The  furnace  is  then  first 
charged  with  twenty  pounds  of  the  pure  ore  to  100 
pouDcU  of  fuel.  Other  charges  are  added  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  proportions  of  the  ore  are  gradually 
increased  at  every  charge,  until  they  amount  to  6d 
or  70  pounds  of  ore  to  100  pounds  of  fuel.  The  ore 
is  to  be  broken  small  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  will  pro- 
duce about  60  pounds  of  pure  pig  iron  for  every  100 
pounds  of  fuel.  The  metal  should  be  run  into  iron 
moulds.  The  metal  produced  is  pure  carburet  of 
iron.  This  is  converted 'into  steel  of  any  requisite 
hardness,  by  melting  it  in  a  cupula,  with  coke  free 
from  snlphur,  or  wood  charcoal,  using  no  more  fuel 
than  will  just  melt  the  iron,  and  bum  away  the  car- 
bon it  contains  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  car- 
bon is  further  "  neutralized  or  removed  "  by  adding 
scrape  of  metallic  iron,  or  oxides  of  iron  or  of  man- 
ganese, "  taking  care  not  to  decarborate  the  metal 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  infusible,  but  to 
leave  about  as  mncb  carboo  as  exists  in  cast  steel.'' 
To  produce  a  superior  cast  stoel  "sesquioxide  of 
manganese  or  peroxide,  which  had  been  previously 
ignited,"  should  be  employed.  Sometimes  oxides 
of  chrome  or  iron  are  used.  The  steely  metal  so 
produced  is  run  out  into  cast  iron  molds,  and  the 
ingots  are  "  converted  into  steel  of  any  requisite  de- 
gree of  mildness,  by  a  further  process  of  decarbura- 
tlon,"  by  cementing  it  with  peroxides  of  iron,  or  of 
manganese  without  charcoal  in  a  cementing  furnace, 
the  period  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the 
beat  being  prop«rti(»al  to  the  degree  of  mildness 


required.  The  quality  of  malleable  iron  is  improved 
by  introduciiig  from  one  to  five  per  cent  of  pure  ox- 
ide of  mangiineiie  into  the  puddling  furnace  with  the 
iron  without  mixing  any  other  substance  with  it. 

4thly.  An  improved  quality  of  cast  steel  is  formed 
"  by  introducing  into  the  crucible  bars  of  common 
blistered  steel  broken,  as  usual,  into  fragments,  or 
mixtures  of  cast  and  malleable  iron,  or  malleable 
iron  and  carbonaceous  matter,  along  with  from  one 
to  three  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  carburet  of 
manganese,"  and  melting  the  chai-ge,  and  pouring 
it  into  molds  in  the  usual  manner. 

(Primed,  4<1.  The  duration  of  the  patent  wan  prolonged,  bjr 
an  applictttion  lo  the  Privy  Council,  for  eeven  yeare.  See 
tor  un  Bccount  of  the  applicution  for  prolunKetioii,  end  for 
reperte  of  Ihe  ten  VHrioua  le^l  proceedinKS,  Weheier'e 
P.  C,  vol.  a,  p.  ai.l  et  «eq.  See  nl«o  "Ri^perlory  of 
An*."  vol.  M  (new  eeriei),  p.  lUI ;  "  Loudon  Jnumel  " 
(Newton'e),  vu).  IS  (conjoined  aerice),  p.  "HI ;  aloo  vole. 
S4,^;  "  MechanicV  Magazine,"  vol.  Xt,  p.  368  ;  toU  42, 
fo;  Mild  other  publicuiiuiu  relating  to  putenij  and  legal 
rrporta.  See  Patrut*  No«.  ±a&,  3.an,  4,a»7,  6,037, 
7,446,  7,;«.] 

Note. — Thit  it  ont  <jf  ihe  mott  notable  patentt  on 
record.  The  great  value  of  tuing  manganete  in 
crucible  tteel  making,  which  enabled  Britith  tteel- 
makeri  to  compete  vtith  foreignert  and'to  ute  British 
iront  to  a  certain  extent,  wot  here  Jirtt  pointed  out 
by  Muthet.  But  the  Britieh  tterlmakert  managed, 
after  many  hard  legal fightt,  to  ute  manganiie  in  a 
manner  not  ttrictly  infringing  Muthet't  patent,  and 
thut  to  rob  him  of  all  thare  in  the  profitt  that  really 
grew  out  of  hit  invention.  Thit  department  of  the 
patent  will  bt  coniidcred  in  another  teriet  of  arti- 
cle!. The  compiler  of  the  abttractt  of  the  Britith 
tpecijicationt  tayt:  ''  Thit  patent  hat  been  the  tub- 
ject  of  ten  legal  judgment!,  and  been  contested  in 
every  superior  court  in  Great  Britain.  The  mott 
important  feature  of  the  invention  lay  in  the  ditcov- 
ery,  by  Mr.  Heath,  of  a  method  of  employing  oxide 
qf  manganete  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
beneficially,  and  vtith  the  certainty  qf  controlling  its 
powerful  pernicious  properties  by  the  counteracting 
influence  of  carbon  exposed  to  it  in  the  requisite 
proportions." 

The  features  of  the  invention  relating  to  the  de- 
earburixation  qf  iron,  are  ihe  use  qf  malleable  iron 
scrap  and  the  ores  qf  iron,  chromium  and  manga- 
nese. Employing  malleable  scrap  for  this  purpose 
was  specified  by  John  Wood,  in  1761  (see  Van  Xos- 
trana's  Magazine,  No.  8,  p.  194).  The  use  of  ore 
in  puddling  was  more  fully  specified  by  Mushet,  in 
1886  (see  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,  No.  4,  p.  861). 
The  present  patent  refers  to  the  use  qf  these  «ui- 
stancst  in  a  cupola,  for  the  production  of  a  sort  of 
decarburized  pig  iron  to  be  further  decarburized 
into  steel. 

The  employment  of  chrome  it  first  specified  in  thit 
patent.  Its  function  here  is  obviously  that  of  a 
flux. 

THE    USE    OF    STEAM    IN    THE    FINEBT    OB 
PUDDLING   FURNACE. 

Guest,  Sir  John  Josiah,  and  Etans, 
Thomas.— 1840.    May  28.    No.  8,518. 

"Improvements  in  manufacturing  iron,"  &c. 
The  invention  consists  in  introducing  steam  into  the 
refinery  or  puddling  furnace,  "  forced  upon,  or  into, 
or  in  contact  with  the  metal.  Any  snitable  means 
may  be  employed.  The  specification  and  drawings 
describe  furnaces  having  telescopic  ii^ection  tub^. 
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[Primed,  9d.  S«e  "Repertory  of  Artt,"  vol.  10  (new  »»• 
r'Kt),  f.  891 ;  "  Loiidun  Journal "  (N« wtou'<),  vol.  31 
(conjoined  series),  p.  4-17;  "  MethRiiio' Magazine,"  vol. 
33,  p.  381  {  "Invelilort'  Advocate,"  vol.  3,  p.  ti3;  and 
"  Kugiueers  and  Arcbilecttf'  Journal,"  vol  U,  p.  38U  ] 

Note. — ThU  U  the  firit  mention  of  the  uee  of 
eteam  in  connection  leith  the  purification  qf  iron. 

PUDDLINQ  FDRNACE PDDDLINQ  WITH 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Cooper,  Thos.,  New  York. — 1840.  Aug. 
25.     Reissued.— 1841.    March  18.    (U.S.) 
Note. — No  specification  publieked. 

THE  FINERY  AND  PCDDLINQ  FURNACE 
CONNECTED,  80  AS  TO  RUN  LIQUID 
METAL  FROM  THE  FORMER  INTO  THE 
LATTER. 

Booker,  Thomas.— 1841.  Feb.  22. 
No.  8,855. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron." 
These  consist  in  malcing  a  connection  Ijetween  the 
finery  and  tlie  puddling  furnaces,  wliich  may  t>e  of 
any  suitable  construction  so  tliat  "  tlie  iieated  metal 
from  the  refinery  furnace "  may  he  run  or  passed 
into  the  puddlmg  furnace,  without  being  first  per- 
mitted to  cool. 
[Printed,  Bd.    See  **  Repertory  of  Arw,"  vol.  17  (new  ••- 
ries),p.  ^;  **  London  Journal  "  ^Newion'n),  vol.  i!l  (con- 
joined series),  p.  lOT  {  "  IMechanics'  Magozine,"  vol.  35, 
p.  2118, •  "  Inventors'  Advocate,"  vol.  $,  p.  UM  ;  "Trawi- 
aclioiu  of  Society  of  Arts,"  vol.  S4,  p.  35;  and  ■'Kiigi- 
neers  and  Arehilects'  Journal,"  vol.  7,  p  7S.] 

THE  FINERY  AND  BOILING  PROCESSES  AT 
ONE  OPERATION. 

Powell,  Lancelot,  and  Ellis,  Rob- 
«RT.— 1841.     April  24.    No.  8,935. 

"Improvements  in  manufacturing  iron."  The 
eanstruction  and  operations  of  the  refining,  puddling 
and  Imiling  furnaces  are  described  as  Icuown  i)efore 
the  date  of  tlie  patent.  The  improved  process  con- 
sists in  bringing  iron,  while  in  a  molten  state,  from 
the  blast  furnace  direct  to  the  boiling  furnace,  and 
there  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  'streams  of  blast 
or  atmns])heric  air  directed  upon  the  metal  while 
the  boiling  process  is  going  forward.  With  a  charge 
of  four  and  a  half  hundredweight  of  iron  (from 
Welsh  ores)  a  stream  of  air  introduced  tlirough  "  a 
pipe  of  one  inch  diameter,  with  a  pressure  of  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  leads 
to  a  beneficial  restiit." 

[Primedj  4d.  See  "London  Journal"  (Newton's),  vol.  21 
(conjonied  series),  p.  33;  "  Mechanic**  Magazine,"  vol, 
33,  p.  38(1;  and  "Inventors'  Advocate,"  vol,  S,  p.  977; 
Pulem  No.  1,370J 

PIG  IRON  SOAKED  IN  WATER — MELTED 
IRON  RUN  INTO  WATER,  TO  WHITEN  AND 
PURIFY  IT. 

Gregory,  James,  and  Green,  Wil- 
liam.—1841.     May  14.     No.  8,959. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,"    These  consist  in  submittine  the  crude  T)ie 


flcient  for  this  purpose.  The  appearance  of  an  oily 
looking  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  indicates 
that  the  water  has  produced  its  full  effect  upon  the 
iron."  Running  water  may  be  used,  but  standing 
water  is  preferred,  as  its  scum  indicates  when  the 
operation  is  completed.  This  process  ''causes  the 
iron  to  become  softer  and  tougher.''  If  the  iron  is 
required  to  be  of  "  close  texture  of  that  kind  called 
brittle  iron,"  it  is  to  be  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  cold  water  by  sprin- 
kling or  immersion.  If  the  iron  be  of  impure  qual- 
ity it  is  f^ised  in  a  "finery."  Iron  so  treated  is 
suiierior  for  casting  and  for  conversion  into  wrought 
iron.  The  improved  process  for  refining,  which 
may  be  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  just 
described,  is  as  follows :  The  iron  is  melted  "  in  a 
reverberatory  or  other  suitable  furnace,"  and  then 
poured,  "  while  in  its  melted  state,  through  a  res- 
sel,  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  holes 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  clay. 
The  f^sed  melal  is  received  in  a  vessel  of  cold  wa- 
ter," of  any  size;  by  preference  it  should  be  so 
deep  "  that  the  drops  of  metal  may  be  well  cooled," 
Iron  is  considerably  refined  by  this  operation;  it 
•'  possesses  a  close  te.^ture,  and  is  of  a  white  color," 
and  is  "much  better  adapted  for  conversion  into 
steel  tht^n  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  ordinary 
method," 
[Printed,  3d.  See  •*  London  Jounial "  (Newton's),  vol.  SI 
(roitjonied  series),  p.  34  ;  "Mechanics'  Magazine,"  vol, 
35.  p,  413 ;  and  "  Inventors'  Advocate,"  vol.  5,  p.  3M 
See  Fateuu,  Nos.  750, 4,151.] 


BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION.. 

The  principles  and  practice  in  modern 
iron  bridge  construction  are  thus  mentioned 
in  "  Engineering " :  Little  that  is  neir  in 
principle  has  been  acbieyed  during  the  last 
year.  Wrought  iron  arches,  where  arches 
are  employed  at  all,  are  certainly  coming 
into  increasing  favor.  The  widest  wrought 
iron  arch  yet  constructed  is  that  of  the  Pont 
d'Arcole,  in  Paris,  262  ft.  in  clear  span.  A 
somewhat  later  example  was  that  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Thiess,  at  Szegedin,  in 
Hungary,  and  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  first  t^ 
adopt  wrought  iron  arches  in  England,  viz., 
in  his  fine  railway  bridge,  of  four  175  ft. 
spans,  across  the  Thames,  at  Pimlico.  Mr. 
liowler  has  attempted,  experimentally,  with 
great  success,  to  construct  a  large  oonoret« 
arch,  with  a  view  to  the.  application  of  the 
system  in  his  practice.  On  the  Continent 
concrete  voussoirs  are  sometimes  employed, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  monolithic  arched 
bridge,  of  considerable  span,  is  not  beyond 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  material. 

Engineers  should  examine  fully  into  Mr. 
Sedley's  proposed  system  of  double  canti- 
levers with  an  arched  or  trussed  span  placed 
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which  he  proposed  to  complete  in  eleven 
■pans  of  400  ft.  each,  on  an  estimate  of  be* 
tween  £600,000  and  £700,000. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  inquire  if  more  than 
one  tension  member  is  necessary  in  trussed 
bridges  carrying  their  load  on  the  level  of 
the  upper  booms.  We  last  week  illustrated 
a  Norwegian  bridge  of  triangular  section, 
only  one  tension  member  being  provided  for 
the  two  booms  in  compression.     8o,  too,  the 

C(455  ft.)  spans  of  the  Saltash  bridge 
each  but  one  compression  member,  and 
we  may  note  that  in  his  design  for  the  Ken- 
tucky railway  suspension  bridge,  of  1,224  ft. 
olear  span,  Mr.  Roebling  proposed  to  em- 
ploy a  single  stiffening  girder  of  timber  be- 
neath the  roadway. 

When  rolled  rings,  requiring  no  riveting, 
are  once  produced  upon  a  commeroial  scale, 
it  is  probable  that  engineers  will  introduce 
new  forms  of  oompression  members  in  all 
trussed  structures,  the  circular  stmt  being 
£tr  stifier  for  a  given  weight  of  iron  than 
the  cruciform  section  obtained  by  riveting 
np  T  o'  angle  iron. 

There  is  a  greater  tendency  towards  pin 
jointipg  in  trussed  girders,  aa  distinguished 
from  the  clumsy  mode  of  riveting  the  paYts 
together.  Warren's  girders  have  always 
been  made  with  turned  pin  joints,  as  are 
the  joints  of  all  chain  suspension  bridges, 
and  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  employed  turned 
pins  instead  of  rivets  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  as  in  his  Charing  Cross  and  London- 
derry bridges.  In  America,  Fink's,  Boll- 
man  8,  and  the  Murphy-Whippleiron  bridges 
are  all  made  with  turned  pins. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  less  to  be  said  of 
the  structure  than  of  the  appearance  of  our 
bridges.  When  shall  we  have  engineering 
seienoe  wedded  to  true  architecture,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Mr.  Page's  fine  bridges,  and  in 
those,  worthy  a  superior  age,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell  upon  the  line  of  the 
Highland  Railway  7  The  latter,  taking 
their  abutments  and  piers  along  with  their 
girders,  are  the  finest  railway  bridges  ever 
constracted,  except  with  arches.  Too  many, 
fcr  too  many,  of  our  engineers  take  a  pride 
in  ugliness,  and  perpetrate  it  wilAilly.  The 
time  will  come  when  offended  taste  will  cry 
out  and  demand  the  demolition  of  their  nirly 


THE  "ROUHDOAK"  COAL  AND  ffiON 
WORK& 

Mr.  SudmI  Orifflthi,  in  the  <<  BirmiDgbam  DkUy 
a»Mt|*.» 

The  Earl  of  Dudley's  iron  works  at  Round 
Oak  are  situated  on  the  high  road  between 
Dudley  and  Brierly  Hill,  and  arc,  without 
doubt,  the  most  complete  in  South  StafFerd- 
shire,  regularly  turning  out  a  quality  of  iron 
unrivalled  by,  if  not  superior  to,  the  produc- 
tion of-  any  works  in  the  Black  Country. 
We  arrive  at  this  great  establishment  by  the 
West  Midland  division  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Railway,  which  runs  parallel  with  one 
angle  of  the  works.  A  canal  connects  it 
with  the  North-Westem  Railway,  and  12 
locomotive  engines  are  employed  to  serve 
these  works,  thereby  rendering  assistance 
also  over  40  miles  of  railway,  which  traverse 
his  lordship's  oolleries.  The  works,  toge- 
ther with  the  offices,  etc.,  cover  30  acres  of 
land,  and  they  are  capable  of  turning  out 
from  500  to  550  tons  of  best  finished  iron 
per  week.  There  are  nine  steam  engines  in 
the  mills  and  forges,  all  working  vertically 
or  horiiontally,  and  a  very  large  steam  ham- 
mer, with  the  last  improvements,  which  is 
capable  alike  of  dropping  a  20-ton  blow  or 
cracking  a  nut  without  bursting  the  kernel. 
Here  they  have  four  large  forge  hammers  or 
helves,  and  this  is  the  only  method  adopted 
to  form  the  puddled  balls  into  blooms  or 
slabs,  as  they  may  bo  required.  Old 
fashioned  shingling  is  the  practice  here; 
neither  squeeiers  nor  patent  shingling  of 
any  kind  is  resorted  to. 

There  are  five  rolling  mills — one  16  in. 
plate  mill,  a  12  in.  ditto,  an  8  in.  and  7  in. 
bar  mill,  with  a  good  hoop  mill ;  and  tha 
space  allotted  to  the  hoop  mill  and  the  fenc- 
ing wire  mill — indeed,  all  the  mills  in  these 
works — is  admirable  for  its  extent  and  con- 
venience. The  speeds  are  higher  than  any- 
thing in  South  Staffordshire,  and  the  ma- 
chinery, by  its  quiet  and  steady  motion, 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  regularity  of 
clock-work.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say.> 
ing  that  the  oonstruotion  and  perfection  of 
the  gear  which  drives  all  the  mills  and 
forges  supersedes  anything  we  have  seen  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  wheels, 
when  in  ftill  work,  make  very  little  nmse : 
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their  constant  revolutiona.  We  hear  no 
banging  sounds  like  a  sledge  hammer  on  the 
eog  of  a  wheel,  which  are  generally  heard 
in  the  iron  works  of  the  Black  Country. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  truth  of  all 
the  driving  wheels;  indeed,  the  general 
lines  of  the  work  reminded  us  of  a  parallel, 
always  square  and  rightly  placed.  We  could 
not  help  observing  the  scientific  distribution 
of  metal  in  the  numerous  wheels  and  shafts. 
Even  those  unwieldy  blocks  of  metal  called 
cam-rings  were  shaped  with  a  view  to  a 
scientific  distribution  of  the  iron,  and  the 
engineer,  while  exercising  economy  in  this 
respect,  had  not  forgotten  the  ornate.  There 
are  53  puddling  furnaces,  nine  ball  furnaces 
and  two  heating  furnaces.  The  fettling  used 
is  ground  bulUdog  only.  Neither  pottery 
mine  nor  hematite  ore  is  permitted  in  the 
works. 

The  bull-dog  is  calcined  exclusively  from 
the  taps  of  the  puddling  furnaces  on  the 
spot.  The  puddling  furnaces  are  fixed  at 
equi-distance  from  the  hammers,  and  as  the 
interior  area  is  completely  laid  with  square 
plates,  the  roofiqg  being  sustained  by  a  very 
high  wall  plating  on  columns  all  round,  the 
works  present  a  clean  and  comfortable  aspect, 
and  must  be  comparatively  cool  in  summer 
time,  which  is  a  great  desideratum.  A  rail- 
way serves  the  coal  and  removes  the  ashes 
from  the  back,  while  a  second  railway  de- 
posits the  pig-iron  and  ground  bull-dog  on 
the  standings  at  the  frout  of  the  furnaces. 
The  kilns  for  calcining  bull-dog  are  fixed  at 
equi-distance  between  ooth  works,  and  a  rail- 
way takes  the  taps  from  the  works  to  the 
kilns,  returning  loaded  with  the  ground  fet- 
tling for  the  puddling  furnaces,  which  struck 
the  writer  as  a  very  perfect  and  economic 
arrangement  for  this  otherwise  dirty  and 
expensive  process.  The  last  erections  here 
are  the  new  forges,  situated  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  old  mills,  containing  28  pud- 
dling furnaces,  fixed  round  the  works  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  being  ministered  to  by 
two  large  forge  hammers,  which  are  driven 
by  two  vertical  engines  SS-horse  power  each, 
each  engine  driving  a  hammer,  forge  rolls, 
&c.,  per  te,  so  that  the  motive  power  of  the 
one  is  disconnected  with,  and  independent 
of,  the  other;  the  engines,  driving  wheels, 
rolls,  &e.,  being  fixed  parallel  with  the  heels 
of  the  horse-shoe  figure  of  the  forges,  a  space 
is  left  between  the  driving  wheels,  and  the 
engines  being  fixed  underground,  but  every- 
thing as  firm  as  a  solid  rook.  The  puddling 
uroaces  are  served  with  coal,  metal,  &o.,  by 


rail,  back  and  front,  as  described  above,  and 
the  puddled  bars,  billets,  &c.,  are  removed 
by  rail,  with  locomotives,  into  the  mills, 
which  are  at  some  little  distance,  for  con- 
sumption. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the 
pig-iron  or  plate-iron  consumed  is  made  from 
the  Earl  of  Dudley's  mines,  raised  on  the 
estate,  and  smelted  at  his  own  blast  furnaces. 
Nothing  is  used  but  hb  lordship's  ten-yard 
coal,  which  is  doubtless  the  best  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  No  foreign 
pigs  of  any  kind  are  permitted  in  the  works, 
hence  the  famous  quality  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced. These  great  works  are  justly  &med 
for  the  manufacture  of  large  rounds  and 
squares.  Bounds  are  rolled  here  as  high  as 
six  and  a  half  inches  diameter  down  to  seven- 
wire  gauge ;  and  the  higher  sizes  of  rounds 
are  in  general  request  at  the  machine  shops 
of  the  kingdom  for  piston  rods,  owing  to  the 
compactness  and  superior  quality  of  the  iron 
rolled  here.  Boiler  plates  are  made  with 
facility,  of  large  size,  up  to  18  cwt. ;  angle 
bars  and  T-iron  of  great  length  are  made, 
from  6  in.  by  6  in.  to  }  in.  by  }  in.  flats  of  all 
thicknesses,  from  12  in.  down  to  J  in.  yride ; 
an  'unequal  size  of  angle  iron,  from  8  in.  by 
2  J  in.  down  to  2  in.  by  1  in.;  likewise  channel 
iron,  from  3^  in.  to  }  in.  ;  gUn  iron,  ovals, 
round-edgfd  flats,  core  bar  iron,  bevel  iron ; 
Z-iron,  or,  in  other  words,  double-angle  iron; 
square-edged  and  feather-edged  iron,  boat- 
guard  iron,  shutter  iron,  great  bar  iron,  with 
various  other  specialities  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Here  likewise  the  fomous  U-iron 
is  produced,  which  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  rolled  at  any  other  works  in  England. 
Rails  of  a  very  superior  quality  are  likewise 
manufactured  here,  for  the  rolling  of  which 
the  works  oifer  great  facilities.  A  layer  of 
steel  is  welded  on  the  top  of  the  rail,  the 
web  or  foot  being  made  of  his  lordship's  best 
fibrous  iron,  which  is  said  to  give  greater 
strength  and  durability  to  the  rail  than  the 
steel  rail  made  in  other  districts. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley's  iron  stands  quite  at 
the  top  of  the  Staffordshire  makes,  and  pos- 
sesses all  those  peculiar  qualities  which 
have  rendered  Staffordshire  iron  so  famous 
throughout  the  world  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree than  any  other  maker.  This  mainly 
arises  from  two  causes — first,  the  splendid 
ten-yard  coal,  so  abundant  in  his  lordship's 
estates ;  and,  secondly,  the  superiority  of  the 
earl's  argillaceous  iron-stones  found  west  of 
Dudley.  The  iron  produced  here  is  con- 
;  sumed  by  shovel  and  spade  makers  (in  plat- 
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ing  bars),  for  horse-shoea,  rivet-irou,  cotton 
rollers,  gun  barrels,  bayonet  iron,  saddlers' 
iroD-mongery,  for  wire-drawing  purposes, 
locomotive  engines,  and  agricultural  machin- 
ists' purposes.  Its  tension  while  hot  in 
punching  is  marvellous.  It  is  likewise  used 
for  all  bright  work,  easily  polishing  without 
specks,  and  for  other  specialities,  which  ren- 
ders its  adoption  desirable  where  it  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley's  finished  iron  is 
largely  consumed  at  the  great  engine  shops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  Russia,  and  is 
sent  to  Canton,  Foo-chow-foo,  and  Pekin,  in 
China ;  to  Hokndadi  and  Yokoboma,  in  Ja- 
pan ;  Cabal  and  Candabar,  in  Affghanistan ; 
and  even  the  almost  unexplored  regions  of 
Thibet  are  supplied,  via  Cashmere,  with 
some  particular  kinds  of  iron  from  these 
fiimons  works  ;  and  pig-iron  with  his  lord- 
ship's brand  was  found  in  Theodore's  cannon 
foundry  in  Abyssinia,  which  must  have  been 
carried  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  on  the 
backs  of  the  attenuated  mules  of  that  coan> 
try.  The  superiority  of  this  marvellous  iron 
is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  three  or  four  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  all  other  makers 
buy  diffarent|miztures  of  pig-iron.  The  Earl 
of  Dudley  makes  at  his  blast  furnace  estab- 
lishment the  best  iron  that  can  be  made  out 
of  the  materials  raised  in  his  own  estates, 
and  consumes  these  pigs,  and  no  others,  at 
the  Round  Oak  Works. 

The  Round  Oak  Works  were  founded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  who  for  thirty 
^ears  was  faithfully  and  successfully  engaged 
in  developing  his  lordship's  coal  and  mineral 
empire.  The  tact,  talent,  and  business  abil- 
ities of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Smith  were 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  the  iron  trade. 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  the  present  manager, 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  but  obtained  immense 
practical  knowledge  under  the  guidance  of 
his  late  father ;  and  as  he  inherito  the  busi- 
ness  qualities  of  his  father,  the  efficiency  of 
the  management  continues  unabated.  Pro- 
bably a  greater  willingness  is  evinced  to 
adopt  all  modern  improvements  and  adapt 
these  great  manufacturine  operations  to  the 


HYDROGEN  AS  AN  ILLUMINATING  GAS. 

From  (be  "  Metbaniot'  Magatine." 

In  every  process,  chemical  or  mechanical, 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  or  waste  of  either 
material  or  power  must  take  place.  The 
results  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  never 
coincide  exactly  with  the  theoretical  formula, 
nor,  mechanically,  can  the  work  done  ever 
equal  the  power  applied.  An  ignorance,  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  culpable  neglect  of  these 
fundamental  principles,  has  led  scientific  fa- 
natics to  spend  their  time,  money,  and  ulti- 
mately their  lives,  in  a  fruitless  search  after 
the  impossible.  The  loss  accruing  to  ordi- 
nary gas,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
its  manufacture,  to  the  moment  that  it  flows 
from  the  burners,  as  a  source  of  illumination, 
is  occasioned  by  both  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical unavoidable  imperfections.  The  latter 
is  caused  by  leakage,  owing  chiefly  to  defect- 
ive joints,  unsound  pipes  and  the  carelessness 
of  those  who  are  concerned  in  its  manipula- 
tion and  distribution.  The  former  is  due  to 
chemical  action  solely,  and  could  scarcely  be 
prevented,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  sources  of  loss.  About  fourteen  per 
cent  may  be  taken  as  the  average  loss  incur- 
red in  the  manufacture  and  burning  of  ordi- 
nary gas,  or  that  which  represents  the  actual 
discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical results.  The  composition  of  ordinary 
gas  consists  mainly  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gases;  and  as  hydrogen  itself  possesses  no 
power  whatever  of  illumination  or  brilliancy, 
it  is  not,  at  first  sight,  quite  obvious  what 
advantage  results  from  its  presence.  Any- 
one who  has  dabbled  in  elementary  chemis- 
try is  aware  that  hydrogen  gas,  when  tolera- 
bly pure,  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
emitting  little  or  no  light,  but  endowed  with 
a  verv  high  temperature.  At  the  same 
time,  by  causing  its  high  temperature  to  act 
upon  other  bodies,  such  as  platinum  and 
lime,  it  develops  a  flame  of  great  beauty 
and  brillianoy.  To  a  similar  cause  is  due 
the  illuminating  pro^rties  of  ordinary  gas* 
The  action  of  the  high  temperature  of  the 
burning  hydrogen  upon  infinitesimal  parti- 
cles of  carbon  renders  them  inoandesoent, 
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facture,  the  whole  process  would  be  rendered 
much  simpler  and  more  economical. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  would  be  found 
a  great  advantage  to  employ  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  hydrogen  in  the  ordinary  gas 
than  what  at  present  prevails;  in  fact,  to 
con.stitute  it  rather  a  hydrogen  gas  than  that 
of  which  it  is  now  composed.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  hydrogen  is  lost  in  the  manu> 
facturing  process,  which  might  be  easily  pre- 
served  and  utilized,  resulting  in  the  proauc- 
tion  of  a  gas  of  a  superior  quality.  The 
saiue  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  other 
volatile  and  illuminating  ingredients,  includ- 
ing the  paraffin  and  benzine,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  left  in  the  bye  products. 
Were  hydrogen  more  carefully  sought  for 
and  preserved  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
the  volume  would  be  considerably  increa.sed, 
in  addition  to  a  greater  purity  being  impart- 
ed to  the  product.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
ordinary  gas,  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns, 
is  so  impure,  and  possessed  of  so  small  an 
il'mninating  power,  that  many  persons  refuse 
to  have  it  laid  on  to  their  premises.  A  gas 
composed  mainly  of  hydrogen  would  be  free 
from  most  of  the  noxious  and  disagreeable 
properties  unques'tionably  possessed  by  our 
present  great  source  of  public  illumination, 
but  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  bet- 
ter gas  can  be  supplied  at  the  same  rate,  we 
Bhall,  as  usual  in  such  matters,  stick  to  the 
old  plan  of  manufacture. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  PUDDLING. 
riNE  OHS  sTiaaxD  in  with  tbb  chabox. 
The  remarkable  results  of  the  EUerhausen 
process — mixing  30  to  83|  per  cent  of  fine 
ore  with  pig  iron,  previous  to  its  treatment  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  has  led  to  a  number 
of  experiments  in  a  similar  direction.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  experiments 
was  recently  made  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Burden  &  Sons,  Troy,  and  consisted 
in  melting  the  pig  iron  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace fettled  with  about  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  lump  ore,  scattering  over  the  iron 
and  stirring  into  it  80  per  cent  of  fine  ore, 
lowering  the  heat  slightly  to  give  the  iron 


fiven  below  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
en  for  tho  public  benefit,  and  were  ascer- 
tained with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

Jieeord  of  Experiment  at  Ab«.  10  and  12  Singh 
Puddling  Furnaces,  "Burden  Iron  Work*," 
week  ending  20<A  Feb.,  1869,  charging  448  lbs. 
of  Pig  Iron  to  each  heat,  and  itsing  ZO per  cent. 
Fine  Ore. 

No.  10  FURNACE. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  NOTE& 

STSKN6TB  OF  StBBL  VaBIODSLT  CaBBURIZBD> 
— The  following  Ublaa  are  from  »  Hat  of  expsri- 
menta  made  by  Mr.  Thomsa  K.  Tieken,  of  Sheffield: 
Softest,  or  leMt  oftrbonited  steal  oontsioing  .SS  per 
sent  esrboo,  marked  No.  3.  The  hardest,  or  most 
highly  earboDised,  eoDtainiBg  1.26  par'  cent  earboo, 
Ko.  20;  the  iDtermediate  nambers  represeatiiig  inter- 
mediate degree*  of  sarbonisatioD. 

TBRSILB    STRBHOTB. 


Desoriptioa 
of  steel. 


Ko. 

J.. 

4.. 

5  . 

«.. 

7.. 

8.. 
10.. 
IJ.. 
IS.. 
M.. 


lis 

£82. 


Per  et. 
0.33 
0.43 
0.48 
0.63 
0.S8 
0  03 
0.74 
0.84 
1.00 


8.5 

•2.SS 
-«| 
n 


Tons. 
3.4 
34.0 
87-5 
42.3 
41.5 
43.0 
45.6 
63.0 
60.0 
69.0 


I 

H 


Inohe*. 
1.31 
1.37 
1.33 
MS 
0.81 
1.00 
0.B9 
1.13 
1.00 
0.63 


OQ 


7.871 
7.867 
7.853 
7.855 
7.851 
7.848 
7.847 
7.840 
7.838 
7.833 


Tensile  strength  b  inoreased  by  the  addition  of 
•arbon  until  the  steel  eontains  1.35  per  eont,  when  it 
sostaios  about  60  tons  per  square  inoh ;  beyond  this 
degree  of  earboniiation  the  steel  bem>mes  weaker, 
until  it  raaohas  the  form  of  oast  iron. 

Tranteerti  Strutgth  (tf  Axlu.—ki\n  turned  to 
S.94  inehes  diameter  at  oentsr,  S.35  at  the  ends, 
plaoad  on  bearings  three  feet  apart;  ram  weighed 
1,547  Itw. ;  dropped  on  oenter  of  axle  from  height  of 
•ne  foot,  inoreaaing  up  to  36  feet  fall. 


Ifatariat  of 
axle. 


Steel  No. 
Steal  No. 
<<teel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steel  No. 
Steal  No.  30. 
Best  wrought  iron. 

Serap  iron 

Scrap  iron 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
.  10. 
13. 
IS. 


I" 


V  fit* 


jSjf 


Perot. 
0.33 
0.43 
0.48 
0.53 
0.58 
0.63 
0.74 
0.84 
1.00 
1.3S 


a 


17 
18 
18 
15 
16 
18 
16 
10 

8 
10 
13» 

6 

»t 


Ft. 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
30 

^H 
30 

36 

S 

6 


!a 


i  <>   • 


Inoh. 

58.81 

56.00 

53.56 

85.06 

88.81 

46.00 

40.31 

8.66 

4.81 

6.94 

81.19 

3.00 

8.69 


CowsTBCCTioN  OP  Blasv  Fdbnaobb. — An  inter- 
esting and  instrustire  experiment  bearing  npon 
the  eonstrsetiaa  of  bla*t  furnaees,  ha*  reeently  been 
made  at  the  "Conaett  Iron  Works,"  at  Durham,  Eng- 


•  Cradn  b«Kaa  l«  ahow  at  10  lb.  blow,  with  SO  feel  haJKht 
of  full,  and  inereaaad  wilh  each  snoh  sahHonent  blow. 

t  Two  large  eraeka  opened  at  Ire  ponnd  blow,  and  oon- 
sider*d  as  broken. 

Vot.  I.— No.  5.-82. 


land.  The  Consett  Iron  Company  smelt  eaeh  year 
about  300,000  tons  of  ore  in  four  blast  furnaces.  At 
present  the  waata  gaaea  are  only  taken  from  one  fur- 
naee,  on  the  bell  and  hopper  ayatem,  but  one  of  the 
famaoea  ia  being  altered  ao  that  the  waste  gases  can 
be  taken  off  on  a  modification  of  the  aide  flue  system, 
a  little  novel  in  oharaeter.  Thi  blast  is  heated  just 
now  to  1,000  degreea  by  a  oonple  of  a  east-iron  pipe 
stoves.  These  are  to  be  removed,  and  four  stoves  on 
Wbitwell'a  principle  anbatitnted,  from  which  the  best 
results  are  anticipated.  Mr.  Rodeliffe,  the  superin- 
tendent, believes  that  the  extraordinary  results  ob- 
tained from  the  high  and  large  furnaces  now  popular 
in  the  Cleveland  District  are  due  not  so  much  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  furnace  as  to  the  excerairely  high 
temperature  of  blaat  with  which  they  are  worked,  and 
ia  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  proper  capacity  of 
furnaeea  haa  been  overstepped,  and  oites  the  following 
Interesting  fact  in  support  of  his  theory.  Some  time 
sinee  it  was  deeided  that  a  new  furnace  should  be 
erected  at'Consett,  with  a  height  of  seventy  foot. — 
It  waa  built  and  worked  for  aome  time ;  but  the  yield 
per  ton  of  coke  and  the  quality  of  iron  were  both 
found  to  b*  inferior  to  the  yield  and  quality  from  the 
other  and  amaller  furnaeea.  The  furnace  worked  on 
Cleveland  and  hematite  ore  with  a  very  good  and 
clean  coke  quite  capable  of  carrying  the  burden.  It 
waa  then  determined  to  eat  the  furnace  down  to  a 
height  of  Sfty-flve  feet,  and  the  reault  was  eminently 
aatiafactory ;  the  yield  and  quality  were  greatly  im- 
proved, and  tlra  furnace  is  now  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  district.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  two  high- 
pressure  engines  of  an  eld  type,  with  six  feat  six  in- 
ches blowing  oylinder,  nine  feet  stroke,  and  a  aupple- 
meatary  engine,  which  alao  drivea  a  pair  of  plate 
rolla.  The  waate  gaaos  are  used  to  raiae  ateam  in  a 
magniSoent  aet  of  new  boilers,  six  in  number,  sacb 
70  feet  long,  egg-shaped,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet 
10  inches.  They  are  sot  in  a  very  pecnliar  way. 
Cast-iron  columna  are  erected  on  the  brick-work  in 
whioh  they  are  aet,  and  on  theae  are  anpported  five 
oast  iron  girders  running  aoroM  the  tier  of  boilers. 

From  these  girders  depend  sling  stays,  which  arc 
seonred  to  double  angle  iron  aemi-ciroular  rings 
riveted  to  the  upper  aide  of  the  boilera.  A  straight 
flue,  70  feet  long,  runa  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler 
below,  right  to  the  stack.  The  stack  in  connection 
with  theae  boilers  is  250  feet  high,  and  24  feet  diam- 
eter inside  at  the  base.— BxJMia  Am.  /.  4  5-  Jin'*' 

PHOSFHOR0S  IN  Cast-Ibox. — While  the  que»- 
tion  of  phoaphorua  and  ita  offsets  on  iron  ia  being 
diacnased,  the  following  method  of  examination  em- 
ployed by  a  French  mctallnrglat,  M.  T.  Tantin,  de- 
aervea  notice. 

M .  Tantin  says :  "It  ia  well  known  that  very  smalt 
quantities  of  phosphorus  produce  no  sensible  altera- 
tion in  the  qoality  of  cast  iron,  whereas  if  the  pro*- 
portion  exceeds  a  few  thousandth  parta  the  iron  ia  rob- 
bed of  ita  moat  easential  qnalitiea.  It  ia  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of' 
phusphorns  present.  Nearly  all  the  methods  in  nsa 
for  this  purpose  consist  in  treating  the  iron  bv  meanS' 
of  oxidising  agents,  so  as  to  oause  the  phnaphorna  to 
pais  into  the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
preeipitated  In  the  state  of  a  magnesian  compound. — 
Several  oanses  of  error  exist  in  this  treatment,  for- 
(1 .)  a  part  af  the  phosphorus  escapes  the  action  of  the- 
agents,  and  disengages  itself  in  the  form  of  an  hydro- 
genous compound.  (3.)  It  ia  necessary  to  act  npon 
very  diluted  solutions  to  prevent  the  ammoniacal- 
magnesian  phosphate  mixing  with  the  oxide  of  iron, 
in  which  case  it  te  difficult  to  eolleet  the  small  amount 
of  phosphate  deposited  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  precipitate  is  made.  (3.)  The  arsenic 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  iron  enters  Into  the 
magnesian  pncipilat*  in  the  form  of  arseniate  as  in- 
soluble  as  the  phosphate. 
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"Id  order  to  sroid  th«M  objeetioDt,  I  tried  to 
sttftin  m;  object  by  •  direetly  oppoeite  ro»d,  th»t 
ia  to  lay,  in  dlaengftging  the  pfaoaphoraa  in  the  form 
of  an  bydrogcDoas  oompoand,  bat  than  aroeo  the 
queation  whether  the  whole  of  the  phoiphomi  pan- 
ed  into  the  form  of  a  gueona  prodaet.  Thia  waai 
howeTer,  prored  by  the  fact  that  no  traoe  of  phoa- 
pborna  waa  erer  to  be  found  in  the  reaidnnm  after  the 
lion  had  been  completely  acted  upon  by  bydroehlorio 
Mid.  Thia  reaalt  ought  to  »aae  no  anrpriaa,  eonaid- 
•ring  the  very  eDergetioafflnity  which  phoaphornabai 
for  hydrogen.  The  phoaphnreted  hydrogen  prodne- 
sd  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  iron  la  al- 
IDoat  alwaya  accompanied  by  aniphnreted,  anenist- 
cd,  and  carlwnated  hydrogen.  In  order  to  cfffct  the 
aeparation  of  theae  gaaea,  they  may  ha  made  to  pan 
flrat  throagb  a  Wolf  a  bottle  containing  a  aolutien  of 
potaah,  wnich  abaorba  the  aulphureted  hydrogen; 
then  through  a  aolation  of  nitrate  of  ailrer,  which 
tranaforma  the  araeniated  hydrogen  into  araenite  of 
illver  loluble  in  the  liquid  becomea  alightly  a«id, 
while  phoaphureted    hydrogen  preoipitatea  the  ar- 

fentine  aolntiun  and  forma  ioaoluble  pbccpboms. — 
be  phoaphoroa  being  thna  abaolutely  aeparated  from 
the  aalphnr  and  the  araenic,  ita  amount  ia  aaeertaio- 
•d  with  the  greateat  eaae;  the  phoaphnre  of  ailTcr  ia 
treated  with  nitro-muriatieacid,  and  thuatranaform- 
ed  into  chloruro  of  ailrer  and  phoipboric  acidi  which 
ia  precipitated  in  the  form  of  ammoniaoal-msgoeilan 
phoapbate.  Tbia  precipitate,  when  calcined,  girea 
the  proportion  of  the  phoaphorna  to  the  iron. 

"In  order  to  obtain  iha  wliole  of  the  phoaphorm 
the  following  precaotiona  moat  be  ubaerred :  Let  the 
iron  be  attacked  gradually,  otherwiae  a  portion  of 
the  phoaphnreted  hydrogen  may  trarerae  the  aolution 
of  nitrate  of  ailrer  without  being  abaorbed.  And 
when  the  action  on  the  iron  ia  llniahed,  paaa  through 
the  apparatua  a  atream  of  hydrogen  which  baa  previ- 
onaly  been  waahed  in  acetate  of  lead. 

"The  aolation  of  potaah  eontaina  all  the  aulphar 
whieh  waa  preaent  in  the  iron  treated,  and  in  ordor 
to  aacertain  the  quantity  of  that  aubatanca  the  aola- 
tion mnat  be  treated  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  pre- 
eipitate  produced  ia  at  Srat  a  miztare  of  oxide  and 
■alphite  of  lead,  but  the  oxide  iaaoon  rediaaolvadaod 
the  aulpbiteatill  remaina.  The  precipitate  muat  be 
Oollected  in  a  titer,  waahed  with  dittilled  water,  and 
completely  dried  before  being  weighed."— TA«£sg{- 
iMer. 

THB  Sibmens-Mabtik  Pbocbss. — The  "Min- 
ing Journal  "  aaya  that  Mr.  Bernard  Samaalaon, 
M.  P.,  haa  erected  eztenaire  worka  at  Newport  and 
South  Stockton,  for  the  manufacture,  on  a  Tory  large 
ioale,  of  raila,  anglea,  platea  and  sbeeta,  by  thia  pro- 
ceaa.  Richardaon  and  Johnaon'a  proceaa  of  purifica- 
tion, will  be  aaed  in  the  preliminary  proeeaaea,  and 
Siemeaa'  furnacea  for  beating,  Ac,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed throughout. 

EXTRNT  OF  THB  BbSSRMBB  MANtlPACTUBB  OK 
THB  CoNTiiiixT — There  are  now  in  uae  in  Ba- 
rope,  Italy  and  Rnaaia  excepted,  128  BeaaemeroonTcr- 
tera,  these  having  a  total  capacity  of  66S  tana.  Kmpp 
ia  the  largest  owner  of  Beaaemer  conrertera,  there 
being  thirteen  at  the  Easen  worka,  acme  of  them  bar- 
ing a  capacity  of  aeren  tona.  In  France  20,000  tone 
of  Beaaemer  steel  were  made  in  1847,  and  36,000  tona 
In  1868. 

¥ATBE  BOSHBS  FOB  CUPALAS. — In  the  "  Me- 
ohanic'a  Magatine"  of  February  12.  1869,  this 
eonatraotioD,  aa  patented  by  Ur.  John  Thomaa,  of 
Kewcaatle-on-Tyne,  ia  folly  illaatrated  and  de- 
aeribed.  The  object  ia  to  prerent  the  excesaire  wear 
of  bricka.  The  water  Iraibea  are  corered  on  the 
inaide  with  apikea,  like  a  foander'a  loam  plat*,  by 
.which  the  lefraotorj  lining  if  held  in  piaoo. 


N' 


Bw  Mbthod  opPilino  labgb  Arxob  Platbs. 

An  experiment  in  rolling  large  armor  platea  waa 
recently  made  at'the  worka  of  Sir  John  Brown  &  Co. 
The  plate  manufactured  and  iniahed  ia  12  ft.  8  in. 
long,  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  i  in.  thick.  The  diffiealty 
ezperieneed  in  producing  large  platea  haa  hitherto 
been  in  heating  aofficient  wide  piles  in  the  furnace,  and 
in  thoroughly  driving  oat  the  alag  and  cinder,  which 
would  become  Incorporated  io  the  plate.  By  the 
proceaa  of  Ur,  Ellia,  the  managing  director  of  tho 
company,  the  piles  are  built  up  eomparatirely  nar- 
row, and  are  pataed  through  the  rolls  antil  the  length 
of  the  mass  bec«mea  equal  to  the  finished  breadth  of 
the  plate.  The  pile  ia  then  tamed  and  rolled  oat  in 
the  direction  of  its  breadth,  until  the  required  length 
and  thickneaa  ia  attained.     The  pile  from  whieh  tho 

?late  waa  eonttrocted  waa  bailt  up  of  fire  slabs,  each 
ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  3j  in.  thick,  weighing  Utons,  and 
waa  healed  for  aixteen  houra  prerioaa  to  rolling, 
which  operation  occupied  three-quartera  of  an  bonir 
from  the  time  when  the  pile  waa  withdrawn  from  tho 
famaee.  The  succeaafal  iaaue  of  thia  experiment  pro- 
miaea  a  great  adranoe  in  the  manufictare  of  largo 
armor  platea;  and  the  difliculty  of  dealing  with 
pilea  being  avoided,  platea  8  ft.  wide,  and  not  only 
12  ft.,  but  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  long,  can  bo  produced  by 
the  method  of  Mr.  Ellia. — Bnginttring. 

CONTIMBNTAL  COMPETITION  WITH  EnGLAKD. — 
Belgium  and  Franoe  often  obtain  considerablo 
ordera  Uom  the  Roaaian  and  Aoatrian  railwaya.  Tho 
plan  adopted  in  Belgiom  ia  to  form  a  committee  of 
ironmasters,  who  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  ten- 
der for  any  large  contracta  that  may  be  offered.  Ua 
proceeds  to  the  spot,  and  worka  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  makers  of  raila  in  Belgium ;  the  ironmaatera  de- 
cide upon  the  terma  which  he  may  offer,  and  the 
ordora  are  divided  among  them  pro  rata  of  their  moans 
of  production.  Payment  being  rery  often  made  hy 
billa  or  gnaranteea,  which  Individual  firma  could  not 
accept withontdanger,  afinancial aaaooiation  aupports 
the  operationa  of  the  committee ;  by  these  meani  tho 
rink  ia  dirided  amongat  a  large  namber  of  indirido- 
ala,  and  when  loaaea  are  made  they  are  leaa  hoary, 
from  boing  dirided.  Oar  authority  alao  haa  tho  fol- 
lowing: The  English  railmakera  formerly  aupplied 
the  greater  part  of  the  ateel  rails  required  for  tho 
American  railwaya;  now  the  French  honaea  aeem  to 
threaten  formidable  oompetition.  MM.  Petin-Qan- 
det  et  Cie.  hare,  it  ia  aaid,  reoently  anpplied  6,100 
tona  of  ateel  raila  to  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
Company,  and  conaiderable  qaantitiea  to  other  eom- 
paniea.-->fo«/-iM/  lU*  Traeaux  Publitt, 

BLAST  FURNACB  SlAO  FOR  BUILDING  AND 
Patiito. — The  following  method  ia  now  adopted 
in  aeroral  iron  worka  in  Belgium :  Tho  slag  i*  allowed 
to  ran  direct  from  the  furnace  into  pita  about  ei^ht 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  aidea  aloping 
inwarda  towarda  the  center,  where  they  are  about 
throe  feet  deep.  The  maaa  if  left  for  eight  or  nine 
day*  to  cool,  when  a  hard,  campaot,  oryatalline  atono 
is  obtained,  which  ia  quarried  and  used  for  building 
purpoaea,  but  chiefly  for  paving-atonea.  They  appear 
to  wear  exceedingly  well,  being  quite  equal  to  tho 
gritf  and  fandatonoa  already  so  mneh  ated. 

EXPANSION  OF  Iron  during  CoolIno. — ^It  is 
stated  in  the  "Scientific  Review"  that  Mr. 
Gore,  of  Birmingham,  whilst  making  aome  experi- 
mentf  on  heating  a  atraioed  iron  wire  to  redneaf 
by  meant  of  a  current  of  roltaio  eleotricity,  ha* 
obaerred  that  on  disconnecting  the  Iwttery,  and 
allowing  the  wire  to  cool,  during  tho  proaes*  of 
cooling    the    wire    suddenly    elongated,    and   then 

gradually  shortened   antil    it   became   quite  oold. 
o  ezplanatinn  of  the  action   haa,  fo  far  aa  wo 
ar*  aware,  h**n  adraaotd. 
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ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTE& 

Kuvre'a  Hkw  Elbtbn-Inob  Guns  fob  Russia. 
— Aboot  dre  yean  «go,  when  the  RnuUn  artil- 
lery made  Die  of  nniiile-loading  rifled  eannon,  the 
KaHlangoTernmeDt  had  ordered  of  H.  Krnpp  a  oaat- 
Meel  gnn  on  that  lyetem,  rifled  ll-ineb  here,  Gngliih 
meaaare.  Since  then,  nnmerons  ezperimenta  having 
been  considered  to  wore  the  enperiority  of  breeeh- 
loading  gona  throwing  proiectilea  larger  than  the 
bore,  the  Ruaian  artillery  hag  decided  on  adopting 
thoae  gnna  exelaiirely.  At  the  time  of  this  deeiiion 
the  ll-ineb  waa  in  a  forward  atate  of  manafaetnre  aa 
a  mnule-loader,  and  when  ita  eonrcnion  waa  con- 
templated, there  waa  reaaon  to  fear  that  the  walla  of 
the  gBD  would  be  too  thin  for  the  alot  for  the  breech - 
pieee;  bnt  farther  ezperimenta  on  the  reaiatancc  of 
breeeheaof  different  thielcneaaea  baring  demonatrated 
the  poaaibility,  the  alteration  to  a  breeeb-loader  on 
Krapp'i  prtneiple  waa  made.  Tbia  gun  baa  been 
tabjeeted  to  a  prolonged  trial  of  400  r»anda,  the 
snmber  fixed  by  the  Rnialan  antboritiea.  The  de- 
tailaof  the  gnn  are:— ToUl  length  of  bore,  190.2 
Sagliah  inehei;  lenrtb  of  rifling,  US  in.;  number 
of  grooTea,  SB;  weight  of  gun,  2i  tona,  II  ewt.  Sq. 
9  lb.  The  weight  of  the  projectile  ia  49<  lb. ;  the 
weight  of  tba  charge,  82^  lb.  of  Rnaaian  priamatio 
Mwder.  The  initial  relocity  oommanioated  by  tbia 
charge  to  tbia  projectile  waa  1,308  ft.  The  gnn  itood 
the  400  ronnda  with  thia  charge,  and  remained  in  a 
aerriceable  oondition.  The  abore  qnantitiea,  aa  well 
aa  thoae  which  fallow,  are  all  in  Engliah  meaanre,  the 
MDiralenta  baring  been  redueed  from  the  Pruaaian 
deoominationa. 

_Tho  breeoh-pioee  wa*  Kropp's  lingle  ronnd  wedge. 
Two  were  famiahed  for  the  ezperimenU,  one  baTlng 
a  Rodman  itnife  apparatna  for  meaauring  the  prea- 
tnre  of  the  gaa  in  the  chamber,  and  which  waa  only 
naod  for  that  purpoae;  the  other  an  ordinary  breeeh- 
pieoe  intended  for  the  endnranoe  trial.  Tbia  breech- 
pieee,  in  thia  ezperimantal  practice,  worlied  throngh- 
ont  with  the  greateat  eaaa,  and  all  eacape  of  gna  waa 
perfeotiT  prevented  by  one  Broadwell  ring,  which 
tnflleed  for  the  whole  nnmberof  ronnda.  The  ezple- 
»loa  of  the  eharge  took  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bzia  of  the  bore,  ignition  haring  been  effected  by  a 
Tent  throngfa  the  breech-piece.  The  gnn  waa  aponged 
ont  after  every  SO  ronnda,  bnt  care  being  alwaya 
tsk^o  to  lubricate  the  lead  coatingi  of  the  projeo- 
tilea  there  waa  not  the  alighteat  appearance  of  lead- 
ing in  the  greorea.  The  gnn  wai  aponged  with  soapy 
water,  which  effectireiy  removed  the  alighteat  fonl- 
iag.  The  gatterinc  formed  at  the  aeat  of  the  pro- 
jectile daring  the  llring  by  the  paaaage  of  the  gaa  did 
not  ezoeed  three  millimetres  in  depth  at  the  finish  of 
the  trial,  and  all  did  notaeomingly  attain  this  depth. 
Tbeae  channela  are  larger  than  tboa*  obaarved  after 
725  ronnda  in  the  Knipp  breech-loading  9-incb  gan, 
•nd  thia  «ireamatance  is  attribnted  to  the  fact  that 
*•••  ll-'nob  gnn  bad  an  ordinary  chamber  eonoentrio 
with  the  bore;  whereas  all  the  gons  of  the  new  eon- 
atnietion — sneh  aa  the  t-inch  gnn  referred  to— have 
eeecntrio  cbambera.  The  11 -inch  gnn,  having  been 
•  mottle-loader,  baa  not  the  neceaaary  length  of 
bore  for  a  breeeh- loader,  and  the  new  breech  .load- 
^C  ffoi"  of  this  calibre  abont  to  be  supplied  from 
Erapp'a  worka  will  have  the  bore  longer  by  2{  eali- 
bret,  ao  that  the  initial  velocity  eommnnicated  to  the 
4SS-poandcr  ahot  by  a  charge  of  82^  lb.  of  prismatic 


at,  a  Krnpp  U-inch  breeeh -loader  will  stand  a  great- 
er number  of  rounds  thkn  ia  required  to  render  it  It 
for  aotive  military  service. 

_  With  respect  to  the  powder,  experiments  in  Rus- 
sia  and  at  assen  had  shown  that  the  prismatic  pow- 
der introdneed  into  Russia  some  yeara  since  was  very 
well  adapted  for  attaining  a  high  initial  velocity 
without  aa  ezeesaive  strain  on  the  gun,  and  the  Rus- 
sian government,  therefore,  sent  to  Krapp's  factory 
a  quantity  of  this  power,  manufactured  in  I86&  at 
Oobta,  for  these  trials.  The  factory  had  also  a  atoek 
of  prismatic  powder  made  by  Rittor,  of  Hamm,  in 
Rhenish  Pmsala,  according  to  tbe  Russian  formula. 
The  cartridge  bags  were  of  single  cotton  stnff,  the 
cartridge  forming  a  regular  hexagon,  with  tiers  of  ST 
prisms;  the  greatest  diameter  of  tbe  hexagon  being 
».8i  in.,  the  smallest  8.80  in.;  the  length  of  the 
cartridge  without  the  ebeke,  27  in.  The  shot  were 
of  solid  east  iron,  with  lead  coating.  The  gun  waa 
moanted  on  a  proving  carriage  with  cast-iron  sides, 
which  afforded  no  convenience  for  loading ;  the  reooil 
was  on  an  inclined  plana,  so  that  the  gnn,  after  each 
ronnd,  ran  back  to  nearly  ita  original  poaition.  It 
atood  in  a  roofed  plaoe,  and  the  firing  was  into  an 
earth  butt  at  a  distance  of  about  t'H  ft.,  also  roof»d 
over.  Tbe  initial  velocity  was  taken  with  Captain 
Le  Bonlange'a  chronograph;  the  first  wire  target 
atood  at  18  ft.  from  tbe  musle ;  the  aeoond  was  S2.V 
feet  from  the  firat.  The  target  wirea  were  faatened 
aeparately  to  iron  framea;  their  thiokneaa  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  tbe  front,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  the  aecond  target;  the  inaulated  communi- 
cating wirea  were  perfectly  protected  from  the  gas 
when  the  gnn  was  fired.  Tbe  average  pressure  of 
the  gas  of  3,209  atmospheres  ia  stated  to  be  far  from 
atraining  the  gnn  np  to  Its  limit  of  elaatioity.  Ril- 
ter'a  powder,  aooording  to  the  detaila  of  tbe  experi- 
ments, appeara  to  try  the  gnn  less  than  the  Russian 
powder.  The  piece  was  served  by  eight  men,  two  of 
whom  bad  to  fetch  tbe  cartridges  from  a  magasina 
160  metres  away.  For  the  sake  of  the  durability  of 
the  earth  batt  the  shot  were  dng  out  after  every  80 
or  70  rounds.  Between  every  two  days  consecutive 
firing  gutta-pereha  impressions  were  taken  and  tbe 
ohamlwr  measured.  Tbe  gutterlngs  have  not,  even 
after  400  rounds,  assumed  a  character  in  any  way 
serious  to  the  durability  of  the  gun.  The  regular 
breeeb-pieoe  did  duty  in  the  gun  during  S07  rounds, 
with  a  eharge  of  91  Russian  lbs.  (82^  lbs.  English). 

Putting  together,  for  comparison,  the  results  of  the 
trials  with  Krapp's  9-in.  12-ton  gnn,  with  boopa, 
tried  in  Ruaaia,  his  11-inoh  gun  (2S  tons),  with 
hoops  (trial  at  Essen),  and  our  English  12-inoh  mut- 
sle-loader  (trials  In  England),  we  nave  tbe  trit  viea 
of  the  ahot  in  metre  tona  as  follows : 
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tona  11  ow(.  3  qr.  3  lb. ;  no  pr«|>ond«TM>ee  at  the 
t>reeoh;  length  orer  •!!,  18  fl.  4  in.;  rilling— 38 
groovea,  0.I8S  in.  deep,  0.78  to  0.64  in.  wide;  width 
of  Und>,  at  ohamber,  0.17  in. ;  of  groores,  0.79  in. ; 
At  maule,  0.17  in.  and  0.32  in.;  diameter  of  bore 
orer  the  landa,  U  in.,  orer  the  groorei,  11.40  in.; 
weight  of  iteel  ibell  loaded,  406  lb. ;  charge  for  snn, 
82  lb. ;  initial  velooity  of  projectile,  1,860  ft.— Zon- 
don  Standard, 

STRAH  Launchss. — One  of  the  most  importuit 
part«  of  the  eqaipment  of  a  tbip  of  war  ia  un- 
doubtedly her  boata  and  their  capabilitiea.  In  thia 
reapeot  the  ahipa  of  the  English  nary,  a  few  yeara 
(ince,  were  far  behind  th'^ae  of  Franee  or  Rnaaia;  bnt 
at  the  preaent  time  they  are  mnah  more  efficiently 
provided  than  the  sbipa  of  any  other  nation.  For 
aome  time  after  ateam -power  wa*  applied  for  the 
propnlaion  of  boata  attached  to  sbipa  of  the  French 
and  Rnaaian  nariea,  onr  own  antboritiea  stood  by 
oara  and  aalla,  and  when  they  did  fallow  on  the  new 
track  it  waa  only  done  at  first  in  a  compromiaing  and 
bungling  kind  of  way.  In  their  application  of  tteam- 
power  to  boata  our  frienda  aimed  at  rendering  the 
boat  a  kind  of  miniature  deapateh  tender  to  the  ship, 
poaseaaing  aa  much  apeed  as  could  be  given  by  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  carrying  power  of  her  tonnage,  with- 
out  the  uanal  heary  gun  at  the  bow  or  atom,  and 
with  no  great  capacity  for  stowage  beyond  fuel,  but 
with  good  towing  powers,  ao  that  ahe  could  take  a 
atring  of  heavily-armed  boata  into  or  ont  of  any  po- 
aition  that  might  be  deaired  on  a  coaat  at  a  moderate 
apeed.  Our  first  cfforti  in  tbe  same  direction  waa  to 
lace  twin-screw  engines  and  Iwilera  in  the  heavy 
uilt  ateam-lannches  already  attached  to  our  chips, 
retaining  them  at  the  same  time  in  all  their  original 
form  aa  gun-oarrying  boata,  with  armed  erewa  and 
atores  of  shot,  abell,  masts,  sails,  oars,'water,  and 
provisions,  Ac. ;  the  clnmay  blnlF-bowed  monsters  be- 
ing, when  thus  loaded,  aeareely  able  to  hold  their 
way  against  a  moderate  wind  or  tide  in  a  rirsr  way, 
and  uselesa  altogether  for  tawing  purpoaaa. 

The  fitting  ont  of  two  anrveying- sloops  for  service 
in  tbe  Chinese  and  Japanese  aesa  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  quits  a  dUTsrent  class  of  steamlraat  into  our 
navy,  a  type  of  boat  which  more  nearly  approached 
that  adopted  in  the  French  and  Russian  navies  in  its 
general  principlea  aa  aimply  a  deapateh  and  towing- 
ooat,  but  excelling  them  greatly  in  having  superior 
speeds  combined  with  the  lifs-l>oat  prinoipis  in  the 
Mat's  oonstraction,  the  latter  arrangement  render- 
ing them  nnsinkaUe  when  filled  with  water  to  the 
gunwale's  edge  when  carrying  engine  and  bailer  and 
a  double  erew  on  board.  Quite  recently  also  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  engines  of  those  boats  can  be 
driven  noiselessly,  a  most  important  desideratum 
when  they  may  be  engaged  on  reconnoitring  or  cut- 
ting ont  expeditions;  and  orders  issued  from  the  Ad- 
miralty direct  that  all  suoh  boats  in  fntare  supplied 
to  her  Majesty's  ships  are  to  be  fitted  with  the  en- 
gines working  on  tbe  noiselass  principle.  The  build- 
er to  the  Admiralty  of  these  steam  life-boat  launohes 
and  pinnacea,  Mr.  John  Samuel  White,  of  Baat 
Cowes,  lale  of  Wight,  haa  aent  in  to  Portaraonth 
Backyard  during  the  past  week  four  pinnaces,  >oa. 
8,  9,  10  and  18,  under  hia  eontraet  with  tbe  Admi- 
ralty, which  have  aince  been  put  through  their  triala 
by  tbe  oflieiala  of  the  yard,  and  very  satisfactory  and 
successful  results  obtained.  After  passing  through 
the  water-pressure  teat,  they  were  finally  tried  over 
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ginea  were  248.33,  and  the  boat'a  mean  apeed  7.986 
knota  per  hour.  No.  9  waa  tried  at  tbe  same  draught 
of  water  as  No.  8.  Her  foar-bladed  common  screw 
had  a  diameter  of  2  ft.,  a  pitch  of  4  ft.,  a  length  of 
62  in.,  and  an  immenion  of  the  npper  edge  of  2|  in. 
The  mean  revolutions  of  the  engines  were  S44.C3, 
and  the  boat'a  mean  apeed  waa  7.988  knots  per  hour. 
No.  13  was  tried  at  a  draught  of  water  of  3  ft>  aft 
and  2  ft.  b\  in.  forward.  I»r  fonr-bladed  c  mmon 
aerew  bad  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  H  in.,  a  pitch  of  3  ft. 
4  in.,  a  length  of  4)  in.,  and  an  immersion  of  the 
npper  edge  of  S|  in.  The  mean  revolutions  of  the 
enginea  were  282.66,  and  the  boat'a  mean  apeed 
7.288  knots  per  hour.  No.  10  was  tried  at  a  draught 
of  water  of  3  ft.  aft  and  2  ft.  8  in.  forward.  Her 
fonr-bladed  common  screw  had  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  9J 
in.,  a  pitch  of  4  ft.  2  in.,  a  length  of  S}  in.,  and  an 
immersion  of  the  upper  edge  of  1|  in.  The  mean 
revolutions  of  the  engines  was  249. &<  and  the  boat's 
mean  speed  8.040  knots  per  hoar.  It  was  boisterani 
weather  when  all  the  boats  were  tried  over  tbe  meas- 
ured mile.  All  four  of  the  boats  were  very  hand- 
some and  buoyant  in  their  appearance  when  under 
full  steam  pressure  in  running  over  the  meassred 
mile. — Army  aad  Navy  Oaztttt, 

TO*  Vatasseub  Guk. — A  steel  7-in.  mnxite- 
loading  gun,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  J.  Tavas- 
senr,  of  the  London  Ordnance  Works,  Soathwark, 
was  recently  submitted  to  a  private  trial,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  jadged  by  the  eight  rounds  fired  from  it, 
with  highly  satisfactory  results.  Ths  gun  is  made 
entirely  of  Firth's  steel,  the  material  from  which  the 
A  tubes  of  the  Woolwich  heavy  gnna  are  formed. 

The  inner  tnbe  of  the  Vavaasenr  gun  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  service  gun  of  the  same  caliber,  and  is  cov- 
ered for  its  whole  length  by  an  outer  tube  shrunk 
over  the  inner.  Tbis  ring  is  in  two  lengths,  the  first 
reaching  as  far  as  the  chamber,  the  second  protect- 
ing the  A  tube  from  the  chamber  to  tbe  mnixle. 
Over  tbe  second  tier  is  shrank  a  series  of  steel  hoops, 
whisb  extend  towards  the  mossle  of  the  gun.  Ths 
trunnions  are  of  wroagbt-iron,  forged  opon  a  wrongbt- 
iron  bandiwhieh  is  shrank  over  the  gaa,  and  tbe  breech 
is  closed  by  a  steel  eascable  screwed  into  the  end  of  the 
second  or  B  tube,  which  forms  the  rear  of  the  piece. 
The  entire  length  is  123  in. ;  the  length  of  bore  is  111 
in.;  the  external  diameter  at  the  massle  is  12  in.; 
the  diameter  at  the  breech  ia  24.4  in.;  the  total 
weight,  5  tons  1  ewt. ;  the  trunniona  are  ao  plaoed  as 
to  give  a  preponderance  of  6^  cwt.  The  rifiing  has 
an  uniform  twist  of  1  in  36  ealibers,  and  consists  of 
three  ribs,  with  a  fiat  table  one  inch  wide,  and  raised 
from  the  bore  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch . 

This  gun  is  monuted  on  a  steel  carriage  weighing 
22  cwt.,  the  slides  l>eing  IS  ft  long,  and  32  cwt.  in 
weight,  making  a  total  of  64  cwt.  The  reooil  is  ab- 
sorbed by  a  consd  disc  working  within  an  iron  drum, 
tbe  rotation  of  which  ia  regulated  by  an'a^instabts 
brake  atrap,  tightened  by  a  aerew  provided  with  an 
index  divided  into  tenths.  The  diso,  which  is  of  iron 
faced  with  wood,  is  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
slides,  and  ia  mounted  upon  a  aquare-tfarcaded  aerew 
abaft,  with  a  pitch  of  SO  in.,  and  which  traversea  the 
whole  length  midway  between  tbe  alidea.  One  end 
of  the  aerew  shaft  sarriea  the  disc,  which  is  14  in.  i> 
diameter  and  %  in.  wide,  and  which  fita  within  the 
drum  befbre  mentioned.  Tbe  ander  side  of  the  car- 
riage carries  beneath  it  a  nut  working  on  the  screw 
shaft.    Ths  recoil  of  the  gan   ineidont   anon   the 
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(pike,(tlra  Muna  motion,  hy  a  aoanMliDg  l{iik>  tbrow- 
io^  tb*  ranniox-oat  wh««U  into  ^sr  with  a  piaioa 
iiMtd«|th«  «*mitg»,  whioli  worlu  into  a  alotted  raek 
«at  into  the  <iii«  plat*  af  the  ilide  aloag  it*  wliole 
Icagth .  Tiiii  gearing  ii  worked  bj  hand  in  tbe  araal 
manner.  8«  won  aa  tbe  eaniage  begini  to  trarel  tbe 
fri«tian  brake  ia  releaeed,  ao  that  the  diae  and  dmm 
offer  DO  reaistance.  When  tbe  earriage  ia  ztanded 
ite  fnll  ioDgth  it  is  lowered  again  on  to  the  alidea,  and 
tbe  ranaiog-out  wheela  are  thrown  oat  of  gear. 

The  reeeot  triala  had  for  their  objeot  tbe  teating  of 
the  oarriage  rather  tluui  the  gna.  Tbe  fotlowing  ta- 
ble girea  &»  reaalta  in  a  ouodeoaed  form: 


Bleration. 

Charge. 

Compreaior. 

BeaeU. 

deg.  min> 

lb. 

f».    in. 

Bonndl 

6        8 

14 

7-10 

6        8 

14 

18-80 

i       8 

St 

l»-20 

*       8 

81 

89-40 

8    11 

8        0 

28 

7-10 

8      H 

8        0 

38 

7-10 

8        0 

S3 

7-10 

8      4J 

S      SO 

32 

i-» 

Tbo  gna  and  oarriage  will  be  donbtleaa  anbmitted 
to  offioial  trial,  which  will  help  to  decide  the  oum- 
paratiTe  Talnea  of  tteel  and  iron  aa  a  material  for 
heavy  ordpanoe.  Ezperieoee  haa  ahown  in  the  teata 
of  the  Woolwich  gana  that  a  ateel  tube  reinforced 
strongly  by  a  wronght-iron  eaaing  remaina  aerrieea- 
ble,  after  ita  bore  luu  become  flawed,  and  ita  material 
eonaiderably  weakened,  by  means  of  the  tsnaile 
strength  of  the  aarrounding  metal,  which  ia  exerted 
in  tha  direelion  of  the  atrain  apon  the  ateel  tube. 
Tbe  mTing  of  weight  in  ateel  ordnance  does  not  rep- 
resent a  correaponding  aaring  in  eost.  A  lengthened 
•zperiaooe  mast  decide  that  a  large  balaoee  remaina 
in  faror  of  steel  aa  an  exelnaire  material  for  gana 
before  tha  Woolwich  system  of  mannfactoie  is  saper- 
•adad. — ^£iigtsssra»g. 

COMPABATiTB  CA90AtTnis  OP  "Wak. — The  Be- 
vista  Mititor,  of  Lisbon,  eontenda  that  the  per- 
feetlngof  firearms,  far  from  increasing  the  mortality 
in  battle*,  baa,  on  the  oontrary,  diminished  it,  and 
alleges  the  following  instances :  At  Austerlits  the 
Freneh  lost  14  per  cent.,  and  the  Anstrians  and 
Pmssikna  respeelirely  14  and  30  per  sent,  of  their 
soldiers.  At  Moscow  the  .French  loss  was  37,  while 
tha  Rosaian  loia  was  44  per  cent.  At  Wagram  the 
easnalties  were,  among  the  French  13,  and  amongst 
the  Anstrians  U  per  cent.  At  Baotien  tbe  French 
lost  13,  the  Raaalana  and  Pmasiang  14  per  cent.  At 
Waterloo  the  losses  of  tbe  Allies  were  31,  and  of  tbe 
French  30  per  cent.  Then  comes  the  contrast.  At 
Magenta  tbe  French  lost  bat  7  per  cent,  of  their 
troops,  and  the  Austrian  percentage  did  not  exceed 
8;  while  at  Solferino  the  losses  of  the  combatants  wore 
IA  an«i  R  rtptr  cent.     It  is  hardiv  fair  to  comoare  tbe 


TBI  Bbitish  Iron-clad  Flkbt.  Its  Cost. 
According  to  a  Parliamentary  return  just  issued, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  iron-plated  ships  afloat 
is  thirty-fonr;  there  are  also  ten  building.  Of  four 
floating  batteriea,  two  are  not  yet  completed  for  aea. 
Of  the  namber  of  armor-clad  ships  afloat,  fourteen 
bare  iron  halls;  the  following  are  only  partially 
armor-elad,  vis :  The  Black  Prince,  with  28  guns, 
tonnage  0,109,  horse  pow*rl,2i0;  Warrior,  32  guns, 
tonnage  0.100,  horse-power  1,260;  Defence,  IS  guns, 
tonnage  3,720,  horse-power  800 ;  Resistance,  16  guns, 
tonnage  8,710,  horse-power  000;  Achilles,  20  guns, 
tonnage  8,121,  horse-power  1,2S0;  Hector,  18  guns, 
toanage  4,089,  horse-power  800;  Valiant,  18  guns, 
tonnage  4,003,  horse-power  800;  Northumberland, 
28  guns,  tonnage  8,021,  horse-power  1,350;  Bellero- 

£bon,  16  gnns,  tonnage  4,270,  horse-power  1,000; 
lercnlea,  14  gana,  tonnage  S,234,  horae-power  1,200; 
Penelope,  11  gnna,  tonnage  3,090,  horso-power  000; 
Waterwiteb,  2gans;  Viper,  2 gnns;  Monarch,  7 gnns. 
Five  of  those  afloat  with  iron  bulla  are  wholly  arroor- 
elad,  ris :  tbe  Minotaur,  with  20  gnns,  tonnage  0,021, 
horse-  power  1 ,3&0 ;  Agineonrt,  28  guns,  tonnage  6,62 1 , 
horse-power  1,360;  Prinee  Albert,  4  gnns;  Scorpion, 
4  gnns;  Wirem,  4  guns.  Tbe  Vixen,  with  2  guns, 
has  her  hall  bailt  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and  is  only 
partially  armor-clad.  Eight  of  tbe  ships  afloat  have 
wooden  balls,  bat  are  wholly  armor-elad,  vis :  the 
Boyal  Oak,  with  24  guns,  tonnage  4,066,  horse-power 
800;  Prinee  Consort,  24  gnns,  tonnage  4,046,  borse- 
power  1,000;  Caledonia,  24  gnns,  totanage  4,126, 
horse-power  1,000;  Ocean,  24  guns,  tonnage  4,407, 
horse-power  1,000;  Lord  Clyde,  24  gnns,  tonnage 
4,067,  horse-power  1,000;  Lord  Warden,  18  guns, 
toaoage  4,080,  horse-power  1,000;  Farorite,  lOguns, 
tonnage  2,094,  horse-power  400;  Royal  Sorereign, 
6  guns,  tonnage  3,706,  horse-power  800.  Six  of  those 
afloat  haTe  wooden  halls,  and  are  only  partially  armor- 
clad,  via:  the  Royal  Alfred,  with  18  gnns,  tonnage 
4,008,  burse-power  800;  Zealous,  30  gnns,  tonnage 
3,716,  horse-power  800;  Repulse,  12  gnns,  tonnage 
3,749,  horae-power  800;  Pallas,  8  guna,  tonnage 
2,372,  borae-power  000;  Reaearob,  4  guns;  Enter- 
prise, 4  gnna.  This  formidable  fleet  of  iron-clada 
afloat  represents  in  tbe  ar'gregate  620  gnns.  Out  of 
the  thirty-foor  Tcssela  afloat  thirteen  are  bailt  on 
Mr.  Reed'a  plan  and  fire  on  Captain  Colea'a  turret 
plan.  The  first  coat  of  aome  of  the  iron  vesscla 
now  eomplete,  inclnding  fittings,  but  ezcluaive 
of  ineidental  and  eatablishment  charges,  was 
as  follows:  Northnmberland,  £469,109;  Mino- 
taur, dU6S,827;  Agineourt,  £440,116;  Achilles, 
£444,690;  Warrior,  £360,090;  Black  Prince,  £367- 
993;  Bellerophon,  £343,076 ;  Prince  Albert,  £201,013. 
Tbe  oost  of  some  of  tbe  wooden  vessels  was  : — Lord 
Clyde,  £273,824  ;  Lord  Warden,  £310,837 ;  Royal 
Alfred,  £209,370;  Ocean,  £263,813;  Caledonia, 
£284,068 ;  Prinee  Consort,  £220,996.  Of  the  ten  ahlps 
building,  seven  have  iron  bulls  and  are  only  partially 
armor-elad,  vis:  the  Saltan,  with  13  gnna,  tonnage 
6,226,  borae-power  1,800;  the  Captain,  6  guns,  ton- 
nage 4,272,  horse-power  900  ;  the  Iron  Duke,  14 
guns,  tonnage  8,774,  horse-power  800;  tbe  Auda- 
cious, 14  gone,  tonnage  3,774,  horse  power  800;  the 
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bktUriei — thra«  of  which  bare  iron  boll*  and  ar* 
wholly  armor-olad — are  tb«  Krebna,  with  IT  gnns; 
the  Terror,  with  It  gnns;  and  the  Ibanderbolt,  with 
15  gnn*;  the  Thunder,  with  14  gun*,  ba*  a  wooden 
hall,  bat  i>  wholly  armor-elad.  The  first  eoat  of 
tbete  batteries  it  that  aUted :— Erebni,  £82,038; 
Terror,  £80,728;  Thonderboll,  £80,230;  Thunder, 
£Stt,776.  The  above  48  ehipi  and  batteries  represent 
in  the  aggregate  689  gnns,  and  horse-power  of  35,2110. 

T'HR  Wilson  Gdn. — A  contempontry  states 
ihat  this  gun  is  on  the  bolt  prineiple,  and  of  the 
most  simple,  direct  and  rapid  arrangement.  It  re- 
quire! but  two  moTements  to  open  and  eloee  the 
breeoh  for  firing;  or,  in  other  words,  fonr  motions 
for  drill — namely,  opening,  loading,  elosiac,  firing — 
a  bar  extractor  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bolt  with- 
drawing and  ejecting  the  cartridge-case  in  the  on* 
act  of  withdrawing  the  breech  bolt.  This  bolt  is 
fixed  in  position  by  a  locking,  or  doable  Ingg  handle, 
situated  on  its  rear  end,  and  having  a  motion  of  par- 
tial rotation  on  entering  the  shoe-cap  as  the  breooh 
is  closed.  It  is  thus  self- locking  and  securing;  the 
doable  laggs  engaging  with  the  solid  sides  of  the 
shoe-cap  sustains  the  bolts  firmly  against  the  recoil. 
The  gun  has  neither  external  lock,  hammer,  nor 
other  projections,  but  the  bolt  itself  eontains  a  pis- 
ton or  striker  operated  apon  by  a  strong  spiral  spring, 
the  spring  being  liberated  by  the  trigger  depressing 
a  flat  guide  or  retaining  spring  placed  onderneatb 
the  shoe.  The  firing  arrangement  Is  very  properly 
supplemented  with  a  trigger  stop  of  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  clfectirc  construction — namely,  a  hinged  flap 
or  plate,  which,  turned  against  the  shank  of  the  trig- 
ger, absolutely  prevents  its  movement  in  any  direc- 
tion to  discharge  the  gun. 

SBA-GOiNG  TuRKBT  SHIPS. "Engineering" 
(March  13,  1860)  illustrates  a  new  vessel  of  this 

elass,  designed  by  Admiral  Paris  for  the  French  navy. 

It  is  a  ship  to  carry  two  heavy  guns^  bat  it  has  only 

one  turret,  and  Is  protected  by  armor  only  6.0  in. 

thick  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  ship,  1.67  in.  on  the 

outsida  bridge,  and  1.18  in.  on  tbe  interior.    The 

vessel  is  specially  designed  to  carry  sails,  and  would 

have  three  masts,   by  which  the  somewhat  scanty 

power  provided  wonld  be  helped  out.    The  following 

are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  design : 

Length  of  hull  at  water  line 224.68  ft. 

OuUide  width 60.84  ft. 

Proportion  of  width  to  length 1  to  4.S 

Width  of  ship  inside S9.6S  ft. 

Proportion  between  interior  and  exte- 
rior width Itol.TS 

OuUide  diameter  <rf'  turrets 26.24  ft. 

Calculated  draught  of  water  fore  and 
aft 16.40ft. 

Volume  of  parallclopipedon 187,301  eub.  ft. 

Surface  of  the  eirenmseribed  reotangla 
at  water  line 11,416  sq.  ft. 

Surface  of  the  cirouniseribed  reotangla 
at  midship  section. 827.80  sq.  ft. 

Si  placement 110,214  eub.  ft. 

'Weight  of  displaoement 8076  tons. 

Immersed  midship  aeotion 713.8  sq.  ft. 

Area  at  water  line 8600sq.  ft. 

.  ^  Of  the  volume  of  tha  hull  to  the 

J        parallelopipedoo 0.688 

^  J  Of  the  flotation  snrfaea,  to  tha  «ir- 

I.)     eamsoribed  rectangle 0.764 

S     Of  the  midship  section,  to  the  cir- 

^  (,     enmscribed  rectangle  0.867 

Height  from  tbe  water  level  to  upper 
bridge 10.16  fy 

Height  ftom  main  deck  to  sill  of  tur- 
ret porU 2.62  ft. 

Height  of  turrets 19.86  ft. 

Thiekofis  of  plate  of  the  armored  i«d«)       6.9  in. 


HeightaboTe  waterline 1.96ft. 

Depth  below  waterline 4.92ft. 

Total  7.88ft. 

Proportion  of  armor  above  and  below 

the  water I  to  2.6 

Weight 86«lons. 

Number  of  tower* 1 

Height  of  armor  on  ditto 7.28  ft. 

Thickness  of  plaU 98*  in. 

Weight  of  amor 78  tonr. 

Total  sarfaeaof  towers 80(i  iq.  ft. 

Weight  of  lower  belt(:i.28ft.  high  and 

1.18  in.  thick) 68  ton*. 

Weight  of  upper  ring  (984  in.  thick),  97  ton*. 

Total  weight  of  towers 166  ton*. 

Total  weight  of  anaor 776  ton*. 

Nominal  horse-power •  400 

Number  of  gnns 2 

Total  weight  of  armor  per  gun .*.  388  ton*. 

SiMiaiary  cf  (f  sigM*. 

Armor 776  ton*. 

Engine* 324  ton*. 

Onus 80  ton*. 

Masts,  sails,  ete 60  tons. 

Stores,  etc 40  tons. 

Water  and  tanks 20  tons. 

Miseellaneous 8  tons. 

Machinery  for  taming  tnrret 24  tons. 

Coal  at  the  estimated  draughtof  water,  279  ton*. 

1601  ton*. 


THS  MoNiTOBS. — ^The  following  oomments  we 
made  by  a  correspondent,  upon  the  article  eou- 
piled  from  <■  Engineering,"  in  the  first  namber,  paga 
33  of  '■  Van  Nostrand's  Magasina  :>> 

Tbe  article  begins  with  a  numbered  statement  of 
the  "  advantages  of  turret  ship."  Respecting  state- 
ment No.  1,  instead  of  having  "  no  masts,"  monitor*, 
whenever  necessary,  do  have  masts.  Case,  "  Monad- 
nock."  Her  sail-power  was  nifllcient  to  propel  her 
five  knots  in  a  good  breese.  There  is  no  diflieulty  in 
applying  sails  to  monitors.  An  ofllcial  sail  draught 
for  one  of  our  large  monitors  shows  a  spread  of  i 


16,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  suBlcient  to  propel  tb« 
vessel  nine  or  ten  knots  in  a  good  breeie.  The  fa«k 
(in  ease  of  a  monitor)  of  "  having  its  guns  and  much 
of  its  armor  further  inboard,"  is  by  no  means  the 
reason  why  tbe  monitor  *'  rolls  less  than  tb*  broad- 
side ship."  The  ohief  reasons  are  tb*  position  of  the 
m*tat»rtttr,  as  compared  with  tbe  eantar  of  gravity 
of  vessel,  and  of  tne  displaeemant.  Tbink  of  tha 
immense  area  of  water  line  seetion  of  monitors  eom* 
pared  with  their  ieagtt  and  ditplaetmmU.  At  to 
faot*  (observed)  In  relation  to  comparative  rolling  of 
onr  monitor  and  Britii-h  broadsides  in  *i|aal  weather, 
tbe  broad«ides  roll  through  an  arc  Ihrtt  lipu*  greatar, 
hence  from  this  point  alone  the  depth  of  armor  of  a 
monitor  below  wat«r — for  equality  of  impregnability— 
nftd  6*  but  one-third  that  <ffa  broad-iidt.  Putting  mast* 
on  a  monitor  of  the  height  and  weight  naeeiaary  for  rr- 
spactable  sailing-power  does  not  raise  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  mast  saffioiently  to  have  a  perceptible 
elfeot  on  rol  ing. 

2d.  Respecting  <<  Bngineering's  "  estimate  of  "ad- 
vantages of  tha  broadsMa  system,"  No.  1  says  "  they 
can  carry  masts  I"  PtreoiUra,  monitors  have  carried, 
and  ean  carry  them  with  safety  The  statement  that 
"  a  ship  with  a  high  freeboard  will  roll  through  an 
angle  at  which  a  ship  with  a  low  freeboard  would 
eapsise,  from  the  weight  of  water  on  one  side  of 
deck,"  must  have  been  made  without  pvoper  calcu- 
lation, or  else  on  improper  models.  The  pressor* 
(and  it  is  a  heavy  one)  which  would  produce  a  heal 
of  18°  on  tha  Bellarophon  would  not  produee  a  heel 
on  a  monitor  of  timilar  diiplaaamoBt  of  7°  !    Tkif' 
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ta  no  gBeasvork,  but  foot— th«  rMttlt  of  eMily-nwds 
ealeaUtion. 

Next  rMpMtiag  "artifiaiU  ventiUtioa."  This  it, 
in  fMt,  the  only  wajr,  in  •  ■«a-g»ing  TeM«l,  that 
decent  Teatilatioa  can  be  had  in  bad  weather,  and  in 
good  weather,  eren  with  a  low  freeboard  "open  air 
exercise"  at  «ea  i<  pouible.  Think  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  in  the  ubin  of  the  best  of  the  English  ships 
in  bad  weather  when  they  are  coaipolled  to  serew 
everything  up  tight  I  <' Artificial  rentilation  "  is 
one  of  the  ohief  features  in  the  "  Stevens'  battery," 
and  a  first-class  featore  it  is,  too.  The  atmosphere 
OB  the  berth-deck  of  a  frigate  like  the  Roanoke  was, 
in  bad  weather,  with  hoods  oo  the  hatches,  only 
eomparable  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Artificial 
Tentilation,  for  sea-goinx  purposes,  is  an  Ameriean 
inveoUon,  and  John  Bnll  cannot  cough  it  down  any 
more  than  he  could  a  li  in.  shot  with  100  'bs.  charge, 
and  some  13,000,001)  ft.  lbs.  of  Pit  .vtoa,  which 
UeAdamised  bis  8  in.  solid  slab,  IS  in.  backing  and 
inner  skin.  What  will  he  do  against  a  20  in.,  with 
some  22,000,000  ft.  lbs.  ?  High  freeboard  and  22 
million  fu  lbs.  in  shot  scarcely  make  a  good  com- 
parison. 

Sd.  "  The  ship  with  a  high  freeboard  carries  its 
guns  higher  out  of  water."  With  either  a  central 
txed  tower  (gnns  in  easement),  or  a  turret,  the  guns 
may,  if  necessary,  be  carried  equally  high.  I  hare 
seen  a  plan  of  turret  which  carries  its  goo  10  ft.  from 
the  water,  and  that,  too,  without  adding  mncb  weight. 
The  celebrated  Belleropbon  only  carries  her  gun  9|ft. 

4th.  "  Engineering  "  farther  says :  "Yet  consider 
for  a  moment  what  a  ship  Ericsson  designed  to  build 
— the  Dictator — to  carry  two  guns  in  a  .single  24  ft. 
turret,  9  ft.  high  and  1&  in.  thick  *  •  •  has  a 
tonnage  of  3,000  and  a  displacement  of  6,000  tons 
*  *  *  the  boilers  hare  far  more  grate  area  and 
heating  surface  than  any  resselin  the  Bnglish  navy." 
Now,  tne  Dictator's  displacement  is  inside  of  4,600. 
The  mistake  of  500  tons  is  more  than  enough  to  make 
the  turret  3^  ft-  thick,  and  allow  for  two  ZU-inch  guns 
inside  of  it.  As  htr  side  armor  is  10^  in.  iron,  40  to 
42  in.  oak,  besides  inner  skin,  what  broadside 
Tcssel  of  doable  her  displacements  yet  built  could 
whip  her  1 

FiLTBB  Vans  and  Casts  fob  India.— The 
scarcity  of  good  drinkinlt  water  is  well  known  to 
b«  ona  of  the  most  sorious  hardships  of  onr  army  in 
India.  It  is  notorious  to  erary  one  of  Indian  expe- 
rlenee  that  the  soldiers  are  oceasiogally  dependent  on 
supplies  literally  poisonoas  and  unfit  fur  use,  and  the 
prcTalenes  of  cholera  and  other  diseases  has  been 
distinctly  prored  to  hare  been  attributable  to  this 
oaus*.     The  anthorities  are  now  examining  an  im- 

Krtant  invention,  mannfaetarad  by  Messrs.  B.  H. 
byley  A  Co.,  the  large  wheelwrights  of  Newington 
Caaseway,  designed  with  great  skill  to  meet  this 
great  wnnt,  and  which  seems  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  It  consist* of  a  bullock  ran  or  cart  on 
ipringt,  containing  a  galranised  iron  cistern,  eapa- 
bl«  of  holding  about  260  gallons  of  water.  The  ran 
is  sormounted  by  a  portable  pump,  by  means  of  which 
the  cistern  may  be  filled  from  a  pond,  stream,  or 
other  source  of  supply.  As  the  water  when  first 
pumped  in  may  be  very  impure,  the  sediment  is  made 
oy  a  simple  arrangement  to  fall  into  a  separate  well 
or  trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  ran,  whence  it  Is  drawn 
off  by  a  eock.  The  water  thns  partially  purified, 
next  passes  by  a  pipe  into  a  second  well,  where  it 
flows  nnderneath  two  large  filters,  through  which  it 
is  forced  to  percolate  upwards.  The  ralne  of  this 
system  of  filtration  by  ascension  is  obrioot,  a*  the 
thieker  impurities  do  not  rise  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently are  drawn  off  by  a  cock  without  approach- 
ing the  filters  at  all.  Should  the  water  be  rery  im- 
pure, it  can,  by  an  ingenienseontriranee,  be  made  to 
pass>  first  through  one  titer,  and  then  the  other,  and 


thus  be  doubly  pprifled.  After  passing  through  the 
filters,  the  purified  water  flows  into  roeerroirs, 
whence  it  can  be  drawn  off  into  drink  i;.g  cans  from  a 
row  of  brass  taps  at  the  back  of  the  ran.  As  fast  as 
the  water  is  pumped  in  at  one  end  of  the  ran,  it  is 
thns  drawn  off  pure  and  filtered  at  the  other.  The 
cistern  is  thoroughly  protected  by  an  outer  easing 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  kept  cool. 

These  vans  will  be  useful  in  oar  own  camps,  but 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  army  in  some  parts  of  In- 
dia. We  understand  the  patentees  hare  reoeired 
considerable  orders  from  rarion*  foreign  governments. 
While  the  House  of  Commons  spends  millions  on 
guns  and  fortifications,  it  will  assuredly  not  begrudge 
the  few  thonsands  that  will  suffice  for  supplying 
erery  regiment  in  India  with  what  will  be  inralna- 
ble  for  the  health  and  lires  of  our  eountrymen.— 
Army  and  Aoey  Oazett*. 

EFFiCT  OF  THB  Chassbpot  Bullbt — Erronb- 
ocs  KcpoKTS. — Dr.  6ason,  of  Rome,  reports  asi 
follows  regarding  the  effect  of  different  ballets  at  «he> 
engagement  at  Hentana,  in  Noramber,  ■•  867 :  The^ 
lightness  of  the  Chasaepot  firelock  and  its  loading  at; 
the  breech  caused  a  far  greater  proportion  of  woundc 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  than  was  the  ease  in 
those  wounded  by  balls  from  the  raassle-loaders. — 
The  entrance  made  by  the  Chassepot  ball  was  rery 
small;  the  exit  not  mneh  larger.  There  was  much 
less  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  than  In  wonndi 
by  the  round  bail  or  Hini6.  The  long  bone*  were 
more  frequently  split.  The  immediate  effects  ef  th*> 
Chassepot  were  more  fatal ;  but  the  ulterior  eirect» 
less  severe  and  fatal  in  wounds  produced  by  the- 
Chassepot  than  in  those  of  the  round  ball  or  Minie» 
The  external  hemorrhage  waa  greater  in  weanda  pro- 
duced by  the  Chasaepot  ball  than  by  any  ot&er  formi 
of  pr.Jectile ;  and  in  those  places  where  the  Italians- 
fell  when  struck  by  it,  there  were  large  pools  of  blood. 
Amongthe  eases  brought  into  the  hospitals  in  Rome,, 
there  was  not  one  where  the  wound  produced  by  the- 
Cbassepnt  bullet  bore  any  proportion  to  that  men- 
tioned in  the  report  from  the  camp  at  Lyons — that 
"the  exit  was  as  large  as  a  person's  two  fists."  It 
would  appear  from  the  reports  from  the  camp  at 
Lyons,  that  in  most  instances  the  bodies  of  dead  ani- 
mals were  used  for  the  experiments. — Tkt  Lalieft. 

THB  Fbbnch  Natt. — The  Freaeh  fleet  was. 
composed  on  the  3Ist  December,  1808,  of  430  res- 
sels,  of  which  331  were  steamers  with  a  total  of  7fl,- 
166  horse  power.  There  are,  besides,  in  coarse  er 
completion  afloat,  7  others  of  S,7I0  horse  power,  and. 
on  the  stocks  31  more  of  12,406  horse  power,  and  one 
sailing  transport.  This  total  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  the  first  including  the  ressels  which 
form  part  of  the  new  fleet,  to  be  oenstitnted  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  programme  in  coarse  of  execution 
since  1867 ;  and  the  second,  composed  of  the  remain* 
of  the  old  nary,  considered  unfit  to  take  place  in  the 
new,  either  directly  or  after  transformation.  The 
new  naral  force,  the  only  one  that  conatitutes  the 
real  maritime  strength  of  the  empire,  counts  as  com- 
pleted 314  steamers  and  10  sailing  ressels.  A  table 
shows :  (I)  iron-olads  to  the  number  of  60  of  raiiout 
classes;  (2)  the  unarmored  fighting  ships,  90  screw 
steamers;  (3)  91  small  steamers,  despatch  boats, 
tenders,  Ae. ;  (4)  transports,  96  of  rarlous  sixes ;  and 
finally,  the  two  training  sehenls,  one  for  gunners  and 
the  other  for  naral  pupils.  Of  the  old  fleet  there  still 
remain  17  steamers  and  29  sailing  ships. 

ABMOB  Platbs,  made  by  coiling  bars  of  iron  as 
for  Armstrong  gon  tubes,  welding  the  coil  by 
upsetting,  cutting  the  coil  in  two,  and  flattening  out 
the  halres  into  plates,  has  prored  a  great  failure,  a* 
the  experts  prophesied.  The  velds  were  found  rery 
defoctire. 
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'I  BE  Nbw  Chalhkbs  Targst. — The  recent 
I  death  of  Mr.  Jamsi  Chalmers  lent  a  melanoholy 
interest  to  the  experiments  which  were  lately  car- 
ried out  at  Shoeburyness,  with  the  last  tarcet 
designed  b;  that  gentleman.  Although  oonsideraole 
bup«a  were  entertained  of  the  new  target,  they  were 
not  realised  on  the  present  oeoasion,  the  target  har- 
iag  been  pierced  in  erery  direction  with  the  projec- 
tiles which  were  directed  against  it.  Our  readers 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Chal- 
mers target,  that  it  is  onnecessary  here  to  repeat 
them.  It  will  be  soffioient  to  state  that  the  target 
lately  experimented  on  was  16  ft.  long,  by  V  ft.  high, 
the  face  being  composed  of  two  4}  In.  armour  plates 
of  the  lame  length  as  the  target,  and  4  ft.  0  in. 
deep.  The  target  was  2  ft.  H  iu.  thick,  inelnding 
the  angle  iron  ribs  at  the  back.  Mr.  Chalmers  had 
introduced  eight  mudllications  of  backing,  so  that 
the  target  was  divisible  into  as  many  different  parts, 
each  representing  a  modification  of  the  general  prin- 
eiple.  A  "Warrior"  target  had  been  made,  and 
was  placed  beside  it  for  enabling  comparatire  re- 
tulls  to  he  ascertained.  The  Sncs  was  from  a  9- 
inch  mnssle-loading  rified  gun,  with  2bO  lb.  projeo- 
tiles  and  43  lb.  powder  charges,  the  range  being  200 
yards.  As  the  trial,  unfortunately,  prored  only  the 
failure  of  the  Chalmers  target,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  closely  the  details  of  firing.  Eight  rounds  in 
all  were  fired,  fire  with  solid  shot  and  three  with 
live  shell.  Ronnds  1,  4,  and  6  with  solid  shot  were 
directed  against  the  "Warriur"  target,  through 
which  they  failed  to  pass.  Round  1  knocked  apiece 
«at  of  the  edge  of  the  target,  and  rounds  4  and  & 
^netrated  the  target,  but  remained  in  it.  Rounds 
i  and  'i  with  solid  shot  were  fired  at  the  Chalmers 
target,  throngh  which  they  passed  clean  out  to  the 
rear.  The  first  lire  shell  struck  the  <<  Warrior" 
target,  msking  a  hole  3*23  inches  deep,  whilst  the 
•eeend  and  third  shells  passed  through  the  Chalmers 
target,  and  burst  in  the  roar.  It  was  thus  made 
s^parent  that  the  face  plate  of  the  latter  target  was 
much  too  weak  for  the  work  it  was  designed  to  do, 
.•at  that  in  effect  Mr.  Chalmers  had  poshed  his  prin- 
oiple  of  elasticity  too  far.  There  is  no  question  of 
*ke  eonniiness  of  the  principle,  hot  the  extreme  light- 
aase  of  the  outer  plate  neutralised  any  effect  obtain- 
*hle  from  the  backing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
mob  a  mistake  in  the  designs  of  this  target  shonid 
liawe  been  made,  and  still  more  that  the  inrentor  is 
not  here  to  proBt  by  it,  and  to  bring  the  labor  of  years 
to  a  successful  issue. — Mtchmnic*'  Magazin4. 

THE  Hbrculxs  at  Sba.— Satisfactory  reports 
hare  been  reoeired  of  the  performances  of  the 
iron-clad  Ileroules  on  her  voyage  to  Lisbon.  Although 
.dragging  her  large  screw  propeller,  she  several  times 
«xeeedea  a  speed  of  ten  knots  under  canvass,  and 
performed  the  operation  of  "slaying"  with  great 
«a8e.  The  whole  consumption  of  coal  upon  the  voy- 
age was  less  than  fifty  tons,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
quantity  on  board.  She  is  ali>a  a  very  steady  ship, 
rolling  and  pitching  exceedingly  little,  not  only  un- 
der a  press  of  canvass,  but  with  a  beam-sea  running 
and  little  wind.  The  huge  guns  (each  weighing  18 
tons)  were  worked  and  fought  every  day  with  perfect 
success. 

ENGLISH  Oak— The  Woodbn  Walls  of  Eng- 
land.— The  timber-built  unarmed  screw  frigate 
Sutloj,  is  now  having  her  machinery  taken  out  at 
Portmonth,  preparatory  to  being  broken  up.  It  was 
only  in  October,  1860,  that  the  Sntlej  made  her  first 
speed  trial  as  a  new  ship  over  the  measured  mile, 
when  she  attained  a  mean  rate  of  13.078  knot*.  She 
was  then  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
swiftest  ships  afloat.  She  is  now  a  striking  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  short  life  and  costliness  of  a  wooden- built 
ship  of  war.  | 


ANkw  Nbkdlk  Gun.— The  Berlin  correspond- 
ent of  The  London  <*  Daily  News,"  writes  on 
Jan.  9 :  About  a  week  a^  the  <<  Vossische  Zeitung  " 
BStonisbed'  its  readers  with  a  paragraph  announcing 
the  invcDtien  of  a  new  rifle,  called  the  Zundwasser- 
gewehr,  or  ignitioo  water  gun.  Although  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  years  lias  prapared  as  for  all 
sorts  of  wonders  in  the  way  of  firearms,  yet  ignition 
water  seemed  an  enigma  which  could  only  be  solved 
by  the  man  who  knows  how  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 
The  passage  was  copied  ~  in  other  papers,  and  will 
probably  excite  no  little  interest  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  until  the  proeaic  explanation  of  a  misprint  ha* 
cleared  up  the  diflleulty.  The  real  name  of  the  in- 
vention In  question  is  a  "  Zundmenergewehr,"  or  aa 
Ignition  knife  gnu.  It  appears  that  Ue  cartridge  i* 
made  of  some  peculiar  kind  of  paper,  and  that  it  ex- 
plodes when  cut  by  a  knife.  This  sounds  very  daa- 
Serous,  hut  I  must  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
etails  would  show  that  the  ignition  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  seems.  Lieut.  Col.  Count  Lehndorf,  one  of  the 
King's  Adjutants,  has  tried  the  new  rifle  at  the  Ha- 
senhaide  range,  near  Derlin,  in  company  of  the 
inventor,  Herr  Meyhofer,  a  Prnssian  eonntry  gentle- 
man, and  the  result*  were  very  satisfactory.  Herr 
Meyhofer  succeeded,  in  two  experiments,  in  hitting 
the  target  13  times  in  30  seconds.  Another  wonder- 
ful tnventi:n  is  reported  from  8t.  Petersburg.  A 
Russian  oflleer  ba*  eonstrneted  a  cannon  which  can 
fire  200  sheu  In  a  minute.  It  is  extremely  easy  to 
handle,  and  very  effective  up  to  I,8t0  yards. 

A  New  Gunpowder. — ^A  new  composition  of 
gunpowder  is  lieing  tried  in  the  French  army 
and  navy.  The  inventor,  a  M.  Dersignolle,  has  sub- 
stituted for  sulphur  the  picrate  or  nitro-eaibonate  of 
potassa.  The  picric  acid  is  a  new  compound,  obtained 
from  the  mixture  of  phenic  and  nitric  acids.  The 
piorio  acid  explodes  by  the  heat,  and  there  results 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  water,  oarbon  and 
carbonate  of  potassa. 

(C.,H,  K(A,0.),0.=3Aii-l-5CO,-|-HO-|-H-f  6C-I- 
KO  CO,) 
The  smoke  prodnced  is  trifling,  and  the  abaenee  of 
sulpbnr  makes  it  injurious  neither  to  the  men  nor  to 
the  weapons.  Besides  that,  when  the  powder  is  made 
only  from  picrate  and  nitrate  of  potash  without  car- 
bon, a  very  violent  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  blasting.  It  has  nearly  the  same  strength 
as  the  nitro-glyeerine,  and  seems  to  he  less  danger- 
ous. The  absence  of  smoke  will  be  a  notable  in- 
provement  for  tunnelling.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
regularly  manufactured,  this  new  powder  will  be 
obtained  at  the  same  prioe  aa  the  ordinary  gunpowder. 

1^  OTBL  Gun  Carriage. — A  gtm  carriage  and 

1 1  slide  of  a  novel  and  very  ingenious  construction, 
by  Messrs.  Vavasseur,  of  the  London  Ordsanco 
Works,  for  a  7-inch  stool  built-up  rifled  gun,  was 
tested  recently  at  Yarmonth,  with  the  highest 
success.  The  compressor,  which  Is  the  moat  im- 
portant feature,  consists  of  a  cone  and  drum,  working 
under  a  brakestrap,  this  friction  gear  being  attached 
to  the  head  of  a  long  screw-shaft,  actuated  by  a  nnl 
under  the  carrisge,  moving  along  it  and  turning  it 
round.  The  great  value  of  the  system  is  that  the 
compressor  is  always  ready  to  be  acted  npon  by  the 
recoil,  end  is  automatically  put  into  gear  the  moment 
the  gun  carriage  begins  to  move. 

DEFTFOBD  Dockyard,  which  will  be  closed 
this  year,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dockyard* 
in  the  kingdom— an  old  monastery,  bearing  data 
I  SIS,  still  stands  in  the  yard,  and  is  used  as  a  store- 
house. It  was  at  Deptford  Dockyard  that  Peter  tba 
Oreat  learned  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  The  present 
strength  in  the  yard  it  under  ftOO  band*.  The  regu- 
lar working  strength  i*  841. 
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(■•osT  OP  Hkavt  Gnus. — The  Ordnance  Com- 
)  mittee  hare  dLicoTered  that  the  »rmy  Rodman 
lS-iD«h  gun  ooDta  $6,iOO  eaoh,  for  4y,000  lb.  weight. 
The  navy  guDf  of  the  sama  caliber  weighed  42,000 
lb.  The  difference  in  weight,  at  13  cenla  per  pound, 
makes  $U10,  which  the  naTy  paid  more  for  their  gnna 
tban  wa«  paid  by  the  army.  The  navy  ooDtniot  with 
the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry  provided  for  the  delivery  of  all 
gnos  oD  the  aeaboard  at  the  ozpenae  of  the  maker, 
yet  Ihe  Government  paid  for  all  this  transportation. 
From  the  spring  of  liJM,  all  15-inoh  guns  procured 
at  Pittsbarg  were  taken  without  any  powder  proof, 
according  to  an  order  from  the  Chief  ef  Ordnance. 
Iherefore,  gnna  procured  since  that  time  have  been 
monated  in  fortifioatious  on  expensive  iron  earriages, 
without  being  fired  at  all ;  and  lately  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  Ordnance  Department  to  subject 
them  to  a  proof  of  charges  of  luO  lb.  of  powder,  at 
the  risk  of  the  Govemmunt. — WatUtntoa  ttUgram 
to  PhiUUMfltiu  infttirer. 

OsoiTANCB  Afpaibs  atWoolwioo  Arsbkal. — 
Arrangementa  are  being  made  for  Ihe  euiistrue- 
tion  of  iron  gun  carriagei  for  the  navy  at  the  Chat- 
bam  Dockyard,  though  recently  certain  buildings  in 
the  Koyal  Carriage  Department,  Koyal  Arsenal,  bad 
been  altered  and  fitted  op  with  plant  and  machinery 
to  carry  on  the  works  at  a  great  cost.  The  removal 
of  the  naval  earriages  to  Chatham  will  lead  to  part 
ef  the  Carriage  Department  being  olosud.  In  the 
Koyal  (^nn  Factory  Department,  tbe  Armstrong 
branch  has  been  shut  up  for  a  considerable  time  with 
•11  its  expensive  machinery,  in  consequence  of  a  large 
order  being  given  for  the  conversion  of  guns  from  the 
smooth  bore  into  rifled  guns  npon  tbe  Palliser  princi- 
ple, to  be  effected  at  tbe  Blawick  Factory,  instead  of 
at  tbe  «}overnment  establishment  at  Woolwich. — M»- 
Amici'  Magazine. 

Palliser's  PROJiecTn.BS  — ^In  a  recent  report 
of  tbe  Ordnance  Select  Committee  are  the  follow- 
ing results  of  the  penetrative  power  of  shot  and  shell, 
flred  from  heavy  rifled  gnns  at  a  range  of  70  yards. 
A  Palliser  shell  weighing  398  lb.,  fired  from  a  lO-in. 
muzxie-loader  of  18  tons,  with  a  charge  of  64  lb.  of 
powder,  penetrated  through  23  ft.  of  earthen  para- 
pet, and  passing  out  in  an  upward  direetion  eon- 
tinned  its  flight  for  300  yards  beyond.  A  9-in.  Pal- 
liser shot,  weighing  248  lb.,  fired  from  a  tl-in.  13  ton 
mussle-loading  gun  with  a  37  lb.  charge,  nearly 
passed  through  23  ft.  of  earthwork,  the  point  of  the 
•hot  showing  through  the  further  side  of  the  parapet. 

KRUPP's  Cannok  for  Prussia.— a  large  order 
for  the  U-inch  cannon  which  performed  such  ex- 
traordinary feats  at  Tegel  has  been  given  Mr.  Krupp 
by  the  Prussian  Qovemmeni.  The  bill  is  expected  to 
amount  to  4,000,000  tbalers,  each  barrel  costing 
somewhere  about  30,000  tbalers.  The  same  gun  has 
Jnst  been  adopted  by  the  Bel^n  tiovemment,  to  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  According  to  offi- 
cial intelligence  received  here,  experiments  made 
with  the  9-inch  cannon  in  Belgium  result<>d  in  tbe 
Bellcrophon  target  being  totally  destroyed  after  eight 
rounds,  the  Warrior  target  having  endured  but 
(even. 

AnsTRiAN  iROif-CLAD. — The  largest  iron-clad 
in  the  Austrian  navy — the  largest  ship  probably 
aver  launched  in  tbe  Adriatic — has  Jnst  been  launched 
at  Trieste.  She  is  called  the  Lissa.  The  ship  is 
built  ent  rely  of  Austrian  materials,  and  every  de- 
tail of  her  machinery  and  armament  will  be  Austrian. 
H«T  length  is  272  ft.;  breadth,  4&  feat;  displace- 
ment, 6,000  tons.  Here  engines  are  of  1,000-horse 
power,  and  her  armament  will  be  twelve  300-pounder 
kxapp  gum. 
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ARUDIMSNTART  TrEATISB  ON  THK  MaNUPAC- 
TDRB  or  Bricks  and  Tiles;   coktaimiko  ait 

OUTLINB  or  THE  PbINCIPLES  Or  BRteCliAKIHO.      By 

Edward  Dobson,  A.  I.  C.  S..  M.  I.  B.  A.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Charles  Toulihson,  F.  R.  8. 
Fourth  edition.  With  additions  by  Robert  Mal- 
let, A.  M.,  F.  R.  8.,  M.  I.  C.  B.,  *e.  With  illns- 
trations.  London :  Virtue  A  Co.  New  York :  Virtue 
&  Yorston.    18<8. 

The  name  of  the  antbor  of  this  treatise  is  a  snffl- 
eient  guarantee  that  the  contents  will  answer  lb« 
expectations  of  the  reader.  If  the  "  claims  of  long 
descent "  are  supposed  to  be  of  any  importance  to  » 
building  material,  then  bricks  certainly  take  the 
foremost  rank,  and  in  all  probability  their  fature 
career  will  be  as  endurable  as  their  past.  It  is  tna 
that  the  employment  of  stone,  where  works  of  great 
magnitude  are  eoneemed,  becomes  almost  impera- 
tive, both  for  constructive  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  ssstbetieal  effect;  but  it  will  never  super- 
sede the  more  ancient  material  in  structures  of  a 
smaller  and  less  pretentions  character.  That  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  bad  brickwork  hourly 
erected  in  London  and  elsewhere,  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  wbioh  houses  are  run 
np  by  specula  ing  builders  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
At  tbe  same  time,  there  are  not  wanting  nnmerou* 
examples  of  the  same  description  of  work  which  have 
witbatiiod  for  centuries  the  attacks  of  the  weather 
and  tbe  influence  of  time,  and  remain  to  the  present 
day  indisputable  witnesses  to  the  solidity  and  dura- 
bility that  is,  or  rather  was,  possible  to  obtain  by 
that  method  uf  construction.  But  in  those  earlier 
times  bricks  were  bricks  and  mortar  was  mortar. 
Mud  and  slime  were  unknown  qnantitles. 

As  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  it  was  not 
long  after  the  introduction  of  macbineiy  before  it* 
potent  aid  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  and  so  far  as  their  crnsbing  strength  is 
concerned,  it  appears  that  tbe  machine-made  brick 
will  stand  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight 
tl.at  will  crush  the  best  hand-made  specimens.  In 
the  manufHBture  of  bricks,  as  well  as  in  all  artificial 
preparations,  the  success  of  the  operation  and  th« 
Talue  of  the  product  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
selection  of  the  material ;  conssquentiy  tbe  selection 
and  the  preparation  of  the  clay-of  which  the  brioki 
are  composed  demands  not  merely  care  and  atten- 
tion, but  also  experienoe  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Next  to  this,  the  management  of  the  kiln 
is  an  important  detail  in  the  process.  From  ohap- 
ter  I,  which  treats  uf  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles  in  Holland,  and  which  is  contributed  by  Hyde 
Clark,  C.  E.,  it  seems  upwards  of  a  million  bricks 
are  sometimes  burnt  in  a  Dutch  kiln.  The  Dutch 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  clinkers  and  other 
bricks  of  a  hard  description.  Notwithstanding  that 
tbe  principle  of  briokmaking  is  everywhere  identical, 
a  great  diversity  exists  in  tbe  various  lesser  opera- 
tiiins  oonnected  with  their  production.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  these  vary  with  the  district  and  local- 
ity where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the 
several  methods  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ms- 
tropolis,  in  Nottingham,  Staffordshire  and  other 
provinces,  are  fully  described  and  investigated. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  established  manufaetare 
of  these  materials  of  construction  at  well  known 
places,  they  are  frequently  mad*  in  large  numbers 
in  what  might  be  termed  an  impromptu  manner. 
Wherever  any  great  excavation  takes  place,  such  a* 
that  for  a  large  tunnel  or  dock,  which  requires  to  be 
"lined,"  the  bricks  for"  lining"  it  are  generally 
made  npon  the  spot,  provided  that  the  earth  be  in 
any  way  suitable  for  the  purpose.  All  that  is  wanted 
in  a  brick  intended  for  tunnels,  docks  and  other  en- 
gineering works  is>  that  it  should  be  hard  and  soniMl, 
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thould  ring  well  whon  struck,  and  not  be  too  absorb- 
•nt.  Irregularity  in  shape  and  want  of  nniformity 
in  color,  however  detrimental  to  house  bricks,  are  of 
little  or  no  consequence  where  strength  and  stability 
are  tb«  only  features  sought  fur  in  the  building  they 
eanipose.  Chapter  IX  is  dcToted  to  a  description 
of  the  diSereni  machines  invented  for  facilitating 
brickmaking,  and  is  well  deserving  the  perusal  of 
all  interested  in  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are 
especially  well  executed,  and  are  distributed  with  no 
•paring  hand.  In  the  appendix  at  the  close  of  this 
raluable  little  volume  there  is  a  short  chapter  upon 
the  science  of  brickmaking,  in  whioh  the  chemioal 
Datura  of  the  operations,  the  composition  of  the 
various  clays  employed,  and  the  effect  of  the  oom- 
bination  of  th*  several  ingredients,  are  examined 
into.  The  publishers,  in  the  production  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  well  known  treatise,  have  fully  sus- 
tained in  every  point  the  aeknowledged  reputation 
of  their  firm,  and  also  the  value  of  the  "  Radiment- 
ary  Series."— T*«  Engiiutr. 

ATrbatisr  on  Optics,  or  Light  and  Sioht, 
Tbeorbticallv  and  Practicallt  Trkatkd, 

WITH  THE  APPLICATIOH  TO  rillK  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

PVRSCITS.  By  B.  NuoiHT,  C.  £.,  Ex-principal  of 
Commeroial,  Nautical  and  Engineering  College,  Mew 
York.  London:  Virtue  A  Co.  Mew  York :  Virtne  & 
Yorston. 

This  Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Mr.  Nugent,  is  just 
one  of  those  books  ealonlated  to  demonstrate  that 
the  principles  of  Ibis  science,  and,  in  fact,  of  any 
other,  may  be  taught  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
readily  comprehended,  both  by  persons  of  limited 
information  and  of  limited  abilities.  It  mu«t  not  be 
gathered  from  oar  statement*  that  we  recommend, 
or  at  all  indorse,  an  unstudious  or  dilettante  style  of 
perosing  a  treatise  on  a  scientlllc  topic.  •  •  • 
Starting  with  the  definition  of  light,  Mr.  Nugent 
briefly  refers  to  the  various  theories — ancient  and 
modem— entertained  up.-n  that  qneition,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  wave  or  nnrtnlatory 
theory  is  now  the  usually  received  one  among  scien- 
tific men.  It  is  true  that  the  emissive  theory  still 
has  its  advocates,  bat  it  do  longer  meets  with  the 
universal  acorptance  it  once  did.  The  three  chap- 
ters immediately  following  the  first  are  devoted  to  an 
•lacidation  of  dioptrics,  or  that  branch  of  the  seienoe 
relating  to  the  refraction  of  light.  By  the  aid  of 
several  excellent  diagrams  the  subject  is  fully  and 
Inoidly  explained,  inelndiag  the  formation  of  images 
by  prisms  and  lenses.  The  one  principal  law  of  eat- 
optries,  or  that  branch  embracing  the  reflection  of 
light,  is  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection;  and  when  this  is  understood,  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  reflection  of  mirrors 
will  be  easily  comprehended. 

After  perusing  the  chapter  on  canstic  cnrves, 
which  are  practically  and  familiarly  explained,  we 
are  introduced  to  physical  optics,  including  the  eom- 
position  of  light.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  volume,  and  the  various  opinions  put 
forward,  and  the  experiments  bearing  upon  the 
sevenfold  or  threefold  composition  of  light,  candidly 
•nd  fairly  investigated.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  solar  spectrum,  which,  according 
to  Newton,  consisted  of  seven,  and  to  Sir  David 
Brewatar,  of  only  three  primary  colors,  red,  yellow 


inolnding  the  celebrated  "Pepper's  ghost."  Th« 
details  of  the  various  descriptions  of  telescopes — the 
Newtonian,  Gregorian,  Oallilean  and  Hcrsohelliaa— 
are  illustrated  by  suitable  diagrams,  and  a  chapter 
upon  the  application  of  optics  to  the  nsefnl  arts 
brings  to  a  close  this  valuable  addendum  to  oar 
repertoire  nf  books  calculated  to  diffusa  information 
and  instruction  among  our  artisans,  and  ail  who 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  trae  principles 
of  science.  We  may  congratulate  the  pabtisbert 
upon  having  produced  a  volume  handy  in  sise,  neat 
in  appearance  both  externally  and  internally,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  fulfilling  the  purpose  whieb 
the  author  mentions  in  his  preface  was  that  whioh  h« 
had  in  view. — Th*  Enginttr. 

SciBNTiFic  Studirs;  or.  Practical,  in  Con- 
trast WITH  CaivKRicAi,,  Pursuits  :  Exkhpli- 
PIED  in  TWO  Popular  Lectures.  By  UbiirtDircev 
C.  E.,  LL.D.     Post  8vo.     E.  A  F.  N.  8pon. 

The  first  of  these  lectnres  is  on  the  Life  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  W  oroester ;  the  second  on  Chimeras  of  Soienee. 
We  have  here  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Dircks'  larger  ma- 
moir  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  bringing  together 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  popular  form,  what  has  never 
hitherto  been  acoomplisned ;  that  is,  a  truthful  notiea 
of  facts  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  undoubted 
inventor  of  the  steam  -engine.  Previously  it  had  bera 
the  custom  to  supply  every  hiatus  with  some  van* 
surmise  or  other,  and,  as  each  writer  exercised  oil 
ingenuity  as  best  he  could,  it  became  at  length  diH- 
cnlt  to  ascertain  where  the  tiath  lay.  Some  declared 
he  wrote  his  "  Century  "  while  confined  in  the  Tower, 
others  supposed  he  wrote  it  in  Kranoa;  Mr.  Diraka 
shows  that  he  wrote  it  after  his  release  from  imprisoa- 
menl. 

Mr.  Dinks  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  on  the 
Chimeras  of  Science.  He  rei«rs  to  various  works  on 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  mathematical  and  mechan* 
ical  chimeras,  not  omitting  his  own  "  Perpetnum 
Mobile;  or.  History  of  the  Search  for  Self- Motive 
Power"- a  work  likely  to  be  highly  useful  to  young 
mechanics  at  their  studies,  and  to  older  ones  wha 
have  neglected  them.  Mr.  Dircks  concludes  that — 
"Astrology  is  merely  a  philosophism,  being  empiri- 
cal, wholly  visionary,  a  mere  fanciful  system,  eom- 
pounded  of  incongruous  mixtures  of  astronomical  with 
human  events,  of  mythology  with  theology,  and  of 
facts  with  pure  fiction ;"  and  that,  while  laying  elaim 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  makes  no  pretenee  to 
inspiration.  Treating  on  alchemy,  the  author  state* 
that — "Alchemical  writings  are  very  nnmerons ;  they 
may  be  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  4,000  works,  ana 
an  astnnbhing  number  of  manuscripts."  So  inslnna- 
ting  was  this  delnsion  that  Lord  Bacon,  Luther,  Spi- 
nosa,  Leibnits,  and  many  eminent  modems  believed 
in  finding  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  gem  of  th* 
Hermetic  philosophy.  Next  follow  the  squaring  th* 
circle,  duplication  of  the  cube,  triseotion  of  an  angle, 
and  perpetnum  mobile.  Illustrated  by  means  of  neatly 
engraved  diagrams,  to  accompanying  explanations. 
Among  the  squarers  preference  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  in  plate  3.  Arago 
declared  that  all  that  could  be  gained  in  compntinr 
"  the  area  of  the  space  included  within  a  circle  of 
thirty-eight  millions  of  leagnea  radius  may  be  de- 
termined within  such  a  degree  of  preelsion  that  the 
probable  error  shall  not  exceed  the  space  of  a  mite," 
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THE  Lathb  and  its  Usks,  oil  Instruction 
in  TBI  Abt  or  T«Rxiire  Wood  and  Mktal. 
SAaonymoas.)  1  rol.  8to.  London:  TrQbner  A 
0.,  1M&. 

A  Trbatiib  o!r  Lath»  axd  ToBiiKe.  By  W. 
B.  NoBTHCOTT.  I  Tol.  8to.  lUuitrBtad.  Iiondon: 
ItOBgnikiu,  1808. 

Tbcra  if  no  need  to  My  maeh  mora  of  the  aeoond- 
BBm«d  work  tban  tbat  it  ia  a  plainly  written,  unpre- 
tending and  practical  introdnetion  to  tbe  nae  of  tbe 
lathe,  and  inatruotion  ai  to  what  oiay  be  done  with 
it  or  by  it,  directly  or  indlreetly.  It  deala  not  in 
the  hiatory  or  paat  phaaea  of  the  tnrner'a  art,  but 
with  the  aetnalitiea  of  the  preaent  day ;  and  ia  illoa- 
trated,  among  other  platea,  with  aome  viewa  of 
latbea,  Ac,  produced  from  photographa  forniahed 
by  aome  of  the  Tery  beat  makera,  auch  aa  Fairbairn, 
Kennedy  and  Naylor,  of  Leeda,  Ac.  Tbia  would  be  a 
good  book  to  pat  Into  the  handa  of  a  lad  commencing 
hia  apprentieeahip  in  a  tooNmaking  or  engineering 
ahop.  The  firat-named  rolume  ia  atill  better — more 
ezhaaatlTe,  and,  we  may  lay,  a  mora  aeientifloally 
written  work,  and  batter  Stted  for  tbe  adranced 
rtadent  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  anlhor, 
who  ia  probably  an  American,  carioaaly  enoogh 
thinki  proper  to  conceal  hia  name.  Ha  admita  in 
hia  preface  tbat  a  eoneiderable  proportion  of  hia 
work  eonaiata  in  eompllation  from  Ameriean  jonmala; 
it  may  noi  be  a  bit  the  worae  for  thia,  however. 

Tbera  are  two  appendioea;  one  on  tbe  anglei  of 
toola,  by  Mr.  Sodaworth  Haydon,  of  Onilford;  tbe 
other  on  a  new  arrangement  of  lathe  and  ehnok  to 
do  roae  engine  work,  by  Eliaa  Taylor,  of  Brighton. 
Theee,  both  by  Engliah  anthora  apparently,  an  well 
written,  and  the  latter  i«  naefal  to  the  ornamental 
tnmer. 

Aa  to  fine-apnn  theoretic  dicta  for  fixing  the  anglea 
of  toola  for  Tariona  aorta  of  work,  we  confeia  we  hare 
not  mueh  reapect  for  them,  no'witbatandlng  the  namea 
of  Willla  and  Babbage,  Boltiapffel,  Ac,  with  which 
rach  refinementa  bare  been  connected.  All  of  prac- 
tical Talne  on  the  anbjeet  of  theae  anglea  can  be 
Btatad  In  a  few  aentenees,  and  becomea  inaenaibly 
learnt  by  taet  very  aoon  by  ererybody.  A  raior,  a 
wood  knife,  a  wood  ohiael,  a  chipper  for  iron,  a  turn- 
ing tool  or  drill,  need  different  anglea  of  edge;  but 
we  know  ao  little  of  the  nature  of  the  reaiatanee  to 
diriaion  oppoaed  by  aolida,  or  of  tbe  arrangementa 
of  their  eonatitnant  moleeulea,  that  theory  really 
deoidei  little  or  nothing  worth  knowing  aa  to  the 
limit*  of  beat  angle  for  Tariona  materiala  and  differ- 
•nt  oonditiona. 

Tbe  fact  ia,  a  turning  tool,  for  example,  will  out 
nanrly  any  metal  in  the  lathe  at  many  anglea  of  edge 
between  60°  and  90°,  and  by  Tarying  apeed  and  other 
eoBditiona  of  application  of  tbe  tool,  and  holding  the 
latter  with  mechanical  firmneaa,  the  aame  reaulta 
■ay  be  obtained  with  larger  Tariationa  of  angle. 
For  finiabing  $<ift  braaa  tbe  doetora  fix  the  angle  aa 
VO",  i.  *.  a  aquare  acrapiag  tool ;  but  for  turning  Jkard 
Bteel  or  ebilli-d  eaat  iron  the  aame,  80°,  la  not  only 
the  best  bat  the  only  angle  tbat  will  atand  long. 
Where  ia  the  priactpia  that  geta  at  theae  extremeat 
The  f«et  is,  maoh  aa  haa  been  written — prattled,  we 


whole ;  but  Mr.  Greonwell'a  reputation  ii  one  guar- 
antee  tbat  the  work  will  be  good ;  the  character  of 
the  firat  monthly  part,  now  before  ua,  ia  another, 
and  Heaara.  Spon'a  well-earned  reputation  ia  a  third. 
The  publlabera  aupply  a  abort  proapectua,  telling  tbe 
world  what  tbe  oontenta  of  tbe  work  are  to  be,  vis : 
Qeology,  aa  applied  to  mining;  claaaea  of  rocka  com* 
monly  met  with  in  mining  for  aalt,  enal  and  metallio 
orea;  building  materials;  dykea,  ilipa  and  mineral 
Teina;  internal  heat;  metallic  orea  and  minerals 
associated  therewith  and  with  ooal;  smelting;  boring 
and  ainking  loola;  timbering;  walling;  tubbing; 
management  of  quicksands  and  clay;  pumping  en- 
ginea  and  pumps ;  winding  englnea;  ropes;  palleys; 
atrength  of  timber ;  ropea  and  other  materiala ;  the 
working  of  minea ;  oopper ;  lead ;  tin ;  iron ;  aalt ; 
coal;  rentilation;  theory  and  praotioe;  Are  damp; 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gaaea;  exploaiona  and  other 
caaaaltlea,  Ac  Tbe  work  will  be  illnatrated  with 
sixty-fonr  large  colored  lithographa,  four  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  first  part.  We  muat  reaerre  a 
mora  extended  notice  of  the  work  till  it  haa  made 
further  progren  townrda  completion.  For  the  prastnt 
It  mnat  anfflee  to  aay  tbat  Mr.  Graenwell'a  informa* 
tion  ia  accurate,  and  hia  atyle  remarkably  easy,  and 
eren  elegant,  while  tbe  atyle  in  which  the  work  is 
([ot  up  by  tbe  publiahera  learet  little  to  be  deaired. 
— Tm  Bngimtr' 

STSTBM  OF  Natal  Dicpkncbs.  By  Jambs  B. 
Bads,  C.  E.  Beport  to  the  Honorable  Oideoa 
Wellea,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  New  York :  D.  Van 
Noatrand.     1868. 

At  tbe  oloae  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Jamea  B. 
Eada,  an  Ameriean  engineer  and  ahipbuilder,  was 
eosmiaaioned  to  examine  tbe  naral  conatruetiona  of 
Europe,  and  to  report  thereon  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
United  Statea  Mary.  The  result  of  Mr.  £adg'  in- 
reatigatioLa  were  embodied  in  this  report.  In  thia 
doouaent,  after  touching  generally  upon  tbe  question 
of  naval  eoDstmction,  and  paying  a  well  merited 
compliment  to  Mr.  E.J.  Reed,  our  Chief  Conatructor, 
in  reapeot  of  the  "  Bellerophon,"  the  author  goes  on 
to  eriticiae  the  turret  ayatem.  Bat  the  gist  of  the 
report  ia  the  publication  of  the  autbor'a  deai|[na  for 
having  from  one  to  five  fixed  turreta  within  which  the 
gun  platform  revolvca.  Mr.  Eada  of  oourae  falla  foul 
of  Captain  Colea  and  Captain  Ericaaon,  considering 
the  deck  joint  a  radical  defect.  On  the  whole,  the 
"report"  ia  not  what  we  expected  to  find  it,  oon- 
aidering  ita  title.  It  ia  true  the  author  aubmits  it  aa 
<*  tbe  reanlt  of  his  obaervations  abroad,"  but  having, 
been  eommiaaioned  "  to  examine  the  naval  oonttruo- 
tions  of  Europe,"  we  ahould  have  expected  aome- 
thing  more  than  a  little  generalising  about  Enropean 
turret  shipa — which  could  be  done  by  the  author  in 
his  own  olBoe— and  a  great  deal  of  particularising 
about  hia  own  acheme. — Mtchanic'i  Magazine. 

The  "  Army  and  Navy  Oasette "  givea  a  long 
resHn^  of  Mr.  Eada'  argumenta,  and  eompliment* 
him  on  hia  forcible  atyle  of  atatement,  but  ezpreaaet 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  caae. 

"Dbitish  Railways — as  tbbt  Abb  and  as 
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and  on  any  line.  The  tickets  to  be  of  two  diffrent 
forms,  and  four  colors — white  for  first  class,  red  for 
second  class,  bine  for  third  class,  and  yellow  for  Ing- 
gage  and  parcels,  these  last  to  be  adhesive,  ii-qnare 
tivkets  to  indicate  a  "  short "  journey,  not  exceeding 
twenty-fire  miles,  and  oblong  tickets  to  indicate  a 
"long"  journey,  OTor  any  distance  greater  than 
twenty- five  mites.  Every  passenger  while  in  a  car- 
riage to  wear  his  tickets  visibly  attached  by  a  book 
or  catch  in  his  dress,  so  that  the  officers  may  see  it. 
The  price*  of  these  tickets  to  be  as  follows : 

1*(  eloi*.  Id.      Zd. 
Sqnare  tickets  for  short  journeys..     Is.      fid.      3d. 
Oblong  tickets  for  long  journeys...  10s.      8s.      4s. 
Luggage  tickets  for  any  distance.  Is.  each. 

In  eases  where  a  line  of  railway  belongs  to  two  eom- 

Sanies,  and  the  first  part  traveled  by  a  passenger 
oe*  not  extend  twenty-five  miles  beyond  a  station 
where  the  passenger  enters,  the  tickets  to  be  col- 
lected and  kept  by  tbe  second  company.  In  the  ease 
of  long  tickets  the  same  system,  but  the  second  com- 
pany to  carry  the  passenger  on  to  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  from  tbe  station  where  he  started. 
Every  railway  company  is  to  keep  an  aceoant  with  a 
Government  office  —  preferably  a  branch  of  the  In- 
land Revenue  Office  —  where  the  company  is  to 
obtain  payment  for  its  obliterated  tickets,  less  a 
certain  amount  ohargeablc  for  doty. 

Casskll'8   Technical    Manuals  :    Obtho- 
ORAPBIS    ADD    ISOMETRtCAL    PROJECTION,   Db- 
TILOPHKHT    or    SURFACES,    AMD    PeXETRATIOH   Of 

Solids,  kc.  By  Ellis  A.  Savidsoh,  Lecturer  on 
Science  and  Art  In  the  City  of  London  Middle  Class 
Schools,  and  author  of  "  Linear  Drawing."  Cassell, 
Potter  k  Oalpin :  London  and  New  York. 

A  knowledge  of  orthographic  projection  is  essential 
before  the  student  can  make  working  drawings  of  any 
bridge,  house,  roof  or  other  example  of  construction, 
and  this  knowledge  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tically drawing  the  various  diagrams  and  projections 
npon  a  tolerably  large  scale.     •     •     • 

This  little  volume  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  mathematical  instruments  ordinarily  required  by 
draughtsmen,  and  we  heartily  indorse  tbe  advice  of 
tbe  author,  wherein  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
bad  and  inferior  instruments.  It  is  always  money 
well  spent  to  buy  the  best  tools,  and  no  sensible  per- 
son would  ever  think  of  doing  otherwise.  From  the 
projection  of  single  figures,  the  reader  is  gradpally 
introduced  to  others  of  amor*  eomplieated  nature, 
including  the  development  of  tbe  cylinder  and  the 
helix.  The  last  chapter  treats  on  isometrical  pro- 
jection, a  particular  description  of  peropeotire  de- 
lineation invented  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  Professor 
Farish,  of  Cambridge.  This  is  a  very  nseful  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  characteristic  style  of  drawing. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  showing  at  a  glance  the 
tout  ensemble  of  any  architectural  or  engineering 
structnre,  tbe  details  of  iron  work  or  carpentry,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  details.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  calculated  to  supply,  strictly  speaking, 
the  place  of  working  drawings.    From  the  manner 

I.  _ut.u  «..l -...u:. 1    : .._i-   ._..t...t ^^- 


a  tray  for  holding  wood  blocks  whit*  drawings  ar« 
being  made  on  them;  and  a  new  form  of  copying  labia, 
consisting  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  on  which  the  drawing 
to  be  copied  is  placed,  a  mirror  being  arranged  below 
tbe  glass  so  as  to  throw  the  light  up  through  th« 
drawing.  A  description  is  also  added  of  Amsler's 
planimeter,  an  instrument  that  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known,  and  of  a  form  of  set  square  used  on 
the  continent  for  drawing  section  lines.  This  set 
square  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  sneh  that  hj 
pressing  a  lever  with  tbe  fioger  tbe  square  is  shifted 
a  certain  distance.  Altogether,  Mr.  Stanley's  book 
contains  much  information  that  will  render  it  usefol 
to  young  draughtsmen. — ^£)tgin««ri«g. 

AK  Elementart  ConRSB  OF  Plane  Gbomk- 
TRT.  By  Richard  Worhkll,  M.  A.,  Medallist 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Fbiloeophy  (London), 
author  of  "Arithmetic  for  Schools  and  Colleges." 
London:  Thomas  Mnrby,  32  Bouverie  street.  Fleet 
street,  E.  C. 

In  reviewing  this  book  the  "  Building  New*"  say* 
the  author  of  this  volume  has  succeeded  in  investing 
a  dry  subject  with  a  considerable  amount  of  praetieal 
attraction,  and  illustrates  each  point  by  an  appeal  to 
tbe  common  sense  of  the  student,  in  a  manner  that  at 
once  enlists  his  interest  and  arrests  his  attention. 
Lines  and  planes,  angles,  circles  and  triangles  are 
described  in  detail,  and  the  T-square,  the  level, 
plumb  line,  and  square  introduced,  to  show  the  ap- 
plication they  have  to  tbe  rudiments  of  other  branebe* 
of  education,  and  how  they  bear  upon  many  point*  of 
technical  and  profeuional  training.  At  the  end  of 
every  chapter  a  number  of  questions  for  self-exami- 
nation are  added,  sufficient  to  enable  the  learner  to 
fix,  by  means  of  their  solution,  the  snhetanee  of  the 
chapter  in  his  memory. 

THE  Makaobkskt  of  Steel.  Bjr  Geo.  Ede; 
employed  at  the  Royal  Gun  Faotorios'  Depart- 
ment, Woolwich  arsenal.  From  the  four'tL  London 
edition.     New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1847. 

The  successive  editions  of  this  little  manoal  have 
gradually  increased  from  a  small  pamphlet  to  a  good- 
ly duodecimo  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  find  that  a  reprint  is  aooessible  to  our  Ameri- 
can workmen.  As  a  practical  worker  in  steel  Mr.  Ed* 
stands  very  high,  and  his  book  affords  evidence  that 
be  possesses  the  rarest  of  all  faculties,  vii :  the  ability 
to  state  plain  facts  in  a  plain  manner.  The  result  i* 
that  the  book  is  crammed  full  of  thoroughly  praetieal 
directions  and  valuable  suggestions. 

Those  who  hare  carefully  read  the  volume  will,  wa 
think,  agreo  with  us  when  we  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unqualified  praise  which  we  have  accorded  to 
this  book,  it  might  be  much  improved  if  submitted 
to  the  editorial  revision  of  some  well-qualified  per- 
son. In  this  way  certain  inslegancies,  and  oonie- 
quently  indefiniteness  of  expression,  might  b*  readily 
amended. — Am,  Journal  nf  MiiUng, 

TKBATISE    ON    VaLVK-GBABS,    WITH     SPECIAL 
CONSIDSRATIOX  OF  THE  LiNK-HOTIOHt  OF  LoCO- 

HOTIVE  Ehoines.    By  Dr.  Qostat  Zeuxbr.    Third 
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ExoiKBXBiNO  Facts  and  Figdrbs  rojt  1863. 
LondoD   and  Edinbunh:    A.  Fullsrtoo  A  Co. 
1M9. 

The  (ixth  annaal  rolomt  of  "  Bngioeering  F»oU 
Mid  Fignrei  >>  ia  cow  before  aa,  and  is  noirhit  behind 
ita  predeeeoora.  We  need  hardly  atate  that  the 
object  of  the  work  ia  to  preaent  a  regiater  of  the 
pn>|rae«  in  meehanioal  engineering  and  eonatmetioB 
dunng  eaeh  year.  A  leading  feature  in  the  preaent 
Tolame  ia  a  notice  of  the  International  Maritime 
Exhibition,  held  at  Uarre  laat  year,  and  which  waa 
apeciallj  viaited  for  the  purposea  of  the  work.  Some 
additional  nolea  are  given  on  the  Exhibition  held  in 
Ptria  in  ]887>  which  tend  to  complete  the  aubjsota 
diaenaaed  in  the  prerioua  rolume.  The  matter  ia,  aa 
nanal,  arranged  and  elaaaifled  under  distiDotive  head- 
iaga.  The  obief  anbjeota  eonaidered  are  boilers,  ez- 
ploaioaa,  fnmaoes,  fuel,  steam  enginea,  looomotires, 
marine  aiiginat  and  maofainerf  in  general,  metala, 
railways  and  ihipa.  Of  eonrae  there  ia  not  room  for 
ererything  in  sueh  a  volume;  but  tb*  MlooUon  of 
matter  ia  admirably  made,  and  the  moat  Important 
Vtfinta  of  the  varioua  aubjecta  are  given,  reference 
being  made  to  the  object  from  which  the  information 
ia  obtaine  I,  aa  a  guide  to  the  reader,  should  he  detire 
farther  details.  The  volume  is  amply  illustrated,  and 
la  got  np  in  the  nanal  neat  atyle. — Meehan.ie'*  Maga- 
znu. 

LOOOMOTITB  EWOIKSBRINS  AJTD  TBI  MbOHAN- 
isx  or  Railways  :  a  Tbiatise  on  thc  Pkikci- 

PLU  AHD  COKSTRDCriOS  OF  THB  LoCOKOTl  VS  EaGIXK, 

Kailwat  Carhiaoes  AMD  Railwat  Plaht.     By 
ZtBAH  CoLBUKN,  U.  G.     London  and  Qlaagow :  Wm. 
CoUina*  Sona  A  Co.    New  York:  John  Wiley,  iSi 
1^  Broadway.     1869. 

One  of  the  standing  inquiries  of  students  and  ex- 
perts in  railway  machinery  has  been,  since  1865, 
"  When  will  the  remaining  numbers  of  Colbarn'a 
LoMmotire  Engineering  appear  !"  Noa.  13  and  11 
are  now  before  na.  The  aubjecta  treated  are  The 
Link  Motion,  Combustion,  Funotions  of  the  Looomo- 
tive  Boiler  and  the  Principles  of  the  Blast.  It  ia 
nnneoeasary  to  atate  that  these  subjects  are  ably 
treated.  Mr.  Colburn  has  been  thoroughly  fitted  by 
his  long  experience  aa  a  practical  locomotive  engi- 
neer, and  by  bis  training  as  a  student  and  writer  on 
railway  maebinery,  to  handle  these  aubjecta  in  a 
manner  at  once  thoroughly  useful,  sound  and  enter- 
taining. Some  of  the  obaptera  in  these  numbers 
were  written  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Kohn,  whoae  work 
on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Slanufaoture  ia  noticed  elae- 
where.  They  were,  of  oourte,  auperriaed  by  Mr. 
Colbnm.  We  aball  make  farther  reference  to  thia 
work  aa  it  proeeed*. 

ANtTALKS  IVDtrSTKISIXBS,  PUBLICBS  PAB  FBB- 
DCBBAD,  H.  SI  CbAVAMNSS   IT  ClB.      A.  CAS- 
*A«iiE(.  Directeur.     Paris,  Rue  le  Pelatier. 

Tbu  if  a  now  French  bi-monthly  engineering  joar- 
nal.  So  far  thia  publication  promiaee  exceedingly 
well,  and  appeara  to  be  ably  edited.  It  ia,  more- 
over, got  np  in  very  good  atyle,  each  number  being 
Illaatrated  by  carefully  executed  lithographic  plates 
in  addition  to  minor  wood  cats  interspersed  in  the 
text.  The  plate*  are  of  large  siie,  and  represent 
both  oivil  and  meelianieal  engineering  aubjeeta. 

'DaILVAT    TbAVILINO     IH     THB    NlNBTIBDrrH 
Jv  Cbbtdbt,  with  Pj,ah  or  PaorotBD  Ihpbote- 


I^KBATISB  OK  THB  PowBR  OP  WaTBB  AS  AP- 
.  PLIBD  TO  Drive  Flour  Mill«,  and  to  Qivb 
Motion  to  Turbines  and  Otbeb  Btdbostatio 
Engines.  By  Joseph  Qltnn,  F,  R.  S.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  Tork:  D> 
Van  Moetrand.     18SS. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  an  old  and  rained  fHend, 
like  this  little  work  by  Mr.  Olynn,  maintaining  itt 
well  deserved  popularity,  and  reaching  a  third  edi- 
tion besides  an  American  reprint.  The  range  of 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume  is  very  wide,  and 
almost  all  the  data  required  in  calculations  relating 
to  the  flow  of  water;  horiiontal  water  wheels;  tnr- 
binea;  underahot,  overshot  and  breaat  wheela;  water 

?res8ure  engines  and  water  rams,  Ae.,  are  given  very 
ully,  and  in  such  a  shape  that  they  can  be  readily 
naed  by  the  practical  man.  The  publishers  have  cer- 
tainly laid  both  studenta  and  practical  men  under 
deep  obligations  by  this  reprint. — Am»rica»  Journal 
^  llittiag. 

THB  TRANSACTIOWS   OV  THB   SoOlBTT   OP  En- 
oiNEERB   FOR  1867.     1  vol.  8vo.,  with  many 
plate*.     London :  Spon,  1868. 

Thia,  the  last  volume  of  transaotioni  of  thia  thriv> 
ing  young  aooiety,  quite  maintalna  the  oharaeter  of 
ita  predceesaora,  and  aometbing  more,  aa  aeveral  of 
the  papers  are  less  of  a  mere  elementary  character — 
having  just  a  little  of  the  amack  of  schoolbny  exercise 
about  them,  as  was  the  ease  with  a  few  of  the  former 
ones — and  two  or  throe  are  really  able  and  exhauat- 
ive.  This  is  especially  true  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  paper 
on  "Safety  Valvea,"  Mr.  V.  Pendred  on  «' Tube 
Boilers,"  and,  above  all,  Mr.  S.  W.  Worasam  on 
"  Mechanical  Saw*."  The  volame,  Mke  all  of  the 
•eriea,  ia  got  up  in  excellent  atyle  by  the  pnbliaher; 
no  clearer  or  better  illuatrationa  need  be  sought  than 
the  lithographs,  which  equal  above  a  third  of  the 
volume  in  bulk.— Practical  Michanic'i  Jottmal. 

IRON  AND  StBBI,  MaNUPAOTDBB  !  A  SbRIBS  OF 
Papers  on  tbb  Manufacture  and  Properties 
OF  Ibon  and  Steel;  with  Reports  on  Iron  and 
Steel  in  thb  Paris  Exhibition,  etc.,  and  Db- 

IOBIPTION*  of  KANT  OF  TBB   PRINCIPAL  IbON  AND 

Stbel  Works  in  Great  Britain  and  os  the  Con- 
tinent. By  Ferdinand  Kohn,  0,  B.  London: 
William  Haokeniie,  Paternoater-row. 

Thia  appear*  to  na,  upon  curaory  examination,  to 
he  one  of  the  moat  eomplete  and  naeful  worka  extant 
■pon  modem  iron  and  ateel  making.  It  bring*  the 
aubject  down  to  the  preaent  praottee— however  long 
that  may  laat— and  ia  very  tatij  and  well  Ulnatrated. 
It  is  favorably  reviewed  by  the  London  «  Mining 
Joarnal,"  and  other  professional  periodicals.  We 
shall  give  the  work  a  more  extended  notice  on  another 
ocoaaion.  Meanwhile  we  advise  mill  manager*  and 
thorough  atndenU  to  proeur*  it  and  review  ft  them- 
selves. 

MURRAT'S  TbIATISB  OK  THB  Marikr  Bkoikb. 
Fourth  edition.  London :  Virtue  A  Co. 
Thia  ia  the  treatiae  aa  to  the  publication  of  which 
the  author,  Mr.  Murray,  haa  ao  jnatly  complained  in 
the  public  pupen.  It  was  a  good  treatiae  for  its 
time,  probably,  when  first  published,  but  needed 
much  to  bring  up  its  leeway.  This,  the  author  oom* 
plains,  has  been  done  or  attempted  by  another  hand, 
employed  without  his  knowledite  or  sanotion  by  the 
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RAILWAY  NOTE& 

RE-RouiNO  Old  Baiiwat  Iron.* — ^The  worn- 
out  rails  on  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railways 
are  re-rolled  for  farther  use  in  the  same  form,  and 
this  process  is  performed  according  to  the  following 
instructions,  which  are  embodied  in  the  specifica- 
tions of  that  company  : 

_  Ist.  The  old  rails  shall  be  piled  in  piles,  and  every 
piece  shall  be  the  whole  length  of  the  pUe,  and  the 
pile  so  made  shall  be  rolled  into  flats. 

2d.  All  rails  classed  as  64  lb.  to  67  lb.  shall  be 
Tolled  from  a  9  in.  rail  pile,  said  pile  to  be  made  as 
follows : 

8d.  The  said  flats  shall  be  put  into  a  pfle  of  proper 
size  for  a  rail,  each  flat  being  of  the  full  length  of 
the  pile,  and  of  which  flats  the  bar  forming  top  or 
head  of  the  rail  shall  be  of  a  new,  good,  tough, 
granular  re-worked  iron,  such  as  will  weld  well ;  to 
be  1  j  in.  thick. 

4th.  The  layers  forming  the  central  part  or  stem 
of  the  rail  shall  be  of  puddled  oi  re-worked  iron,  of 
a  good  quality,  or  of  old  rails  (at  the  option  of  the 
m^inufacturer),  rolled  to  a  thickness  of  not  over  I 
in.,  and  of  such  width  that  the  varions  layers  wiU 
break  joints,  and  what  is  known  as  a  staggered  pile 
formed. 

6th.  The  base  of  the  pile,  from  which  the  bottom 
or  tlange  of  the  rail  is  made,  shall  be  of  good,  re- 
worked fibrous  iron — the  under  layer  of  which  shall 
be  of  full  width  and  length  of  pile,  not  less  than  1} 
in.  thick.  The  pile  shall  be  well  and  carefully 
heated,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  weld. 

6lh.  The  short  pieces  furnished  by  the  railway 
company,  and  all  short  pieces  cut  oS"  by  tlie  rolling 
mill,  shall  be  piled  by  themselves,  and  rolled  into  a 
flat,  which  flat  shall  either  be  piled  in  the  rail  pile 
or  used  in  making  flanges  of  the  rail.  The  railway 
company  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to 
direct  in  what  part  of  said  pile  said  flats,  so  mode 
of  the  pieces  shall  be  placed;  not  more  than  two 
snch  flats  shall  be  in  any  one  pile. 

7th.  The  rails  to  be  rolled  to  pattern  furnished 
by  railway  company;  to  be  26  ft.  long;  not  over  ten 
per  cent  shall  be  of  shorter  lengths,  but  not  lew 
than  18  ft.;  all  rails  to  be  undercut  |  in.;  to  be 
notched  2|  in.  firom  each  end,  the  notch  to  be  i  in. 
deep  and  }  in.  long,  or  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
railway  superintendent  may  direct. 

8th.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  railway  com- 
pany shall  not  exact  trom  the  iron  works  rails  class- 
ed as  re-rolled,  to  be  of  better  material  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  and  base  of  the  pile  than  can  be  produced 
tnna  the  old  iron  furnished  by  said  railway. 

9th.  Rails  and  process  of  manufacture  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  by  such  persons  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  railway  shall  select  and  appoint  for 
that  purpose. 

MoHT  Cbnis  Tvsnei,  CoMPiiBTioy — According  to 
Italian  jouraals,  the  completion  of  the  ^reat 
tunnel  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  great  International 
Exposition  at  Turin.  The  Government  i*  to  ask  Par- 

Itjunnnt  t/i  vntA  tha  mim  nf  A. OOO.OnO  Crtuuvi  t/t  f^nvAr 


FRENCH  Kailwats  —  Nkw  Cokpant  —  Partico- 
LAR8  OF  Works. — The  larger  part  of  the  French 
railways  are  worked  by  five  or  six  large  companies; 
but  recently  many  small  local  lines  have  been  granted 
to  new  companies,  who  receive  subsidies  from  the 
local  authorities,  and  are  free  from  many  heavy 
regulations  ordered  by  the  Government  to  the  great 
companies.  A  new  company  has  thus  contracted 
with  the  Conseil-g^ndral  du  Department  de  VHi- 
rault  for  120  miles  of  new  lines  from  Montpelier  to 
the  seaside,  from  Pezenas  to  Beziers,  and  from 
Montpelier  to  Lodeve.  The  company  will  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £1,800  per  mile.  There  will  be  only 
two  classes  of  carriages,  with  the  fares  of  the  seccmd 
and  third  cUsses  of  the  main  lines.  The  gauge  will 
be  the  ordinary  narrow  gauge,  the  shortest  radius 
of  the  curves  will  be  300  feet,  and  the  inclines  will 
not  exceed  one  thirty-third.  There  will  be  no 
fences  to  the  line  nor  guards  to  the  level  crossings, 
but  the  speed  will  not  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  weight  of  the  flat  bottom  rails  will  be  forty -nine 
pounds  per  yard,  and  the  average  distance  of  the 
sleepers  will  be  four  feet.  The  rails  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  L'Uorme  Ironworks,  near  St.  Etienne, 
at  £9  16s.  per  ton.  It  is  intended  that  the  goods 
wagons  of  the  main  line  should  be  admitted  oo 
these  branches,  but  the  engines  will  be  special  tank 
engines,  with  four  coupl^  wheels,  and  weighing 
sixteen  tons,  or  twelve  tons  empty.  These  engines 
will  be  supplied  by  Graflenstaden,  near  Strasbourg. 
There  will  be  also  some  double  bogie  engines,  which 
are  manufactured  by  the  Fives-Lille  Company.  The 
carriages,  built  at  Lyons,  will  have  a  longitudinal 
intercommunication;  there  will  be  also  some  two- 
story  carriages  fur  the  little  line  f^om  Montpelier 
to  the  seaside,  where  a  large  passenger  traffic  is 
very  probable.  These  lines  will  not  have  large 
works  of  engineering  except  a  lattice  girder  bridge, 
with  five  spans  of  120  feet  each,  over  the  U6rsuit 
river.— jPA*  Engineer. 

PROPOSBD  Tcimei.  betwkkn  Ireland  and  Sotn- 
LAND.— A  scheme  has  been  proposed  for  uniting 
Ireland  and  Scotland  by  a  submarine  tunnel.  The 
entrance  to  the  railway  tunnel  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  on  the  Irish  side  is  to  be  from  a  point 
about  midway  between  Cuaheden  and  Cusheiidall, 
on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  on  the  Scotch  side  at 
Glenstrone,  from  whence  it  would  run  through  the 
head  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  The  toUl  length  of 
the  tunnel  under  water  would  be  fourteen  miles 
three  furlongs,  and  it  is  said  that  the  ground 
through  which  it  would  have  to  be  made  is  exactly 
suited  for  tunneling  operations,  and  the  sandstone 
for  lining  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  the  Irish 
side.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  tunnel  for  a 
single  line  only,  the  extreme  depth  being  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  the  clear  width  at  the  level  of  the 
rails  fifteen  feet.  The  estimated  time  that  woatd 
be  occupied  in  completing  the  tunnel  it,  allowing 
for  all  contingencies,  under  six  years,  and  the  cost 
under  four  and  a  quarter  millions.  To  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  five  per  cent,  the  weekly  earnings  must  be 
fortT>two  nonnds  ner  mile,  and  an  estimate  it  an- 
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fPHK  DatBi  Railwat,  when  completed,  will 
J.  estebliah  an  unbroken  line  of  T»ilw>y  eommu- 
nication  between  Calcutta  and  Lahore,  a  diitance 
of  1,800  milea.  The  contract  for  its  construction, 
for  3024  miles,  was  let  in  1864.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  work  was,  however,  delayed  until 
1865.  At  the  present  time  the  wells  for  the  foua- 
dations  of  the  larger  bridges  have  been  sunk  to 
the  required  depth.  This  railway,  besides  fre- 
quently crossing  canals,  spans  three  large  and 
celebrated  rivers,  the  Jumna,  the  Sutlej,  and  the 
Beeas,  besides  one  great  mountain  stream,  the 
Gngger.  The  aggregate  water-way  required  for 
these  rivem  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  miles.— 
On  the  southern  section  o(  the  railway,  between 
Umballa  and  Ghazeeabad,  which  was  formally 
opened  in  Norember,  there  are  eight  large 
bridges,  and  ten  for  nilnor  streams,  comprisiug 
fifteen  spans,  varying  from  60  to  102  ft.  in  length. 
On  the  northern  sectiun,  seven  important  bridges 
are  completed.  Of  materials,  90,000  tons,  inclu- 
ding permanent  way,  bridge  work,  fencing,  and 
plant  have  been  sent  from  England  since  the 
cpring  of  1866  for  the  formation  of  this  railway. 
The  date  fixed  by  contract  for  the  completion  of 
the  whole  line  is  the  third  of  May,  1870. 

SATBTT  OT  WoBKitKif  iH  TcMRKM. — A  uew  Sys- 
tem, affording  a  great  security  to  the  platelayers 
in  the  tunnels,  is  used  in  the  Blaisy  tunnel  of  the 
Paris  and  Marseilles  line.  This  tunnel,  18,600  feet 
long,  is  sometimes  very  smoky,  and  the  men  had 
great  difBculty  in  being  properly  warned  of  an 
approaching  train.  Au  insulated  wire  has  been 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  tunnel  five  feet  over  the 
ground.  The  ganger  of  the  platelayers  Is  supplied 
wHh  a  portable  electric  bell  that  he  must  suspend 
to  the  wire  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 
his  men  and  himself  are  working.  The  electric 
oommnnlcation  is  completed  by  an  iron  wedge 
inserted  between  two  rails  of  the  line,  and  con- 
nected by  a  wire  to  the  electric  bell.  As  soon  as 
a  train  goes  into  the  tunnel,  the  signalman  of  the 
clock  system  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  sends 
an  electric  current  in  the  wire  and  rings  the  bell 
continually  until  the  signal  "  Ihie  clear  "  is  received 
from  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel.— TAe  Enginter. 

ALTmrnM.— The  highest  point  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Uailroad  is  in  the  summltjof  the  Sierra 
Kerada,  it  being  7,042  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea,  aud  the  next  highest  is  Pepoup  Pass,  6,180 
feet  above  th«  level  of  the  ocean,  and  641  miles 
eaat  of  Sacramviito,  in  the  Goose  creek  range 
of  monntains.  Tbe  highest  points  on  the  Union 
Pacific  are  Green  river.  6,145  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  Benton.  6,686;  Laramie,  7.176i  Sher- 
man, 8,424j  and  Cheyenne,  7,040. 

"P'j^'o*  LoooMonys   FcBi,.— The  following 


RAILWAT  TiMB  Tablks  IN  HouAKD. — ^We  find 
in  the  Dutch  journal  "  Opmerker  "  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Bmt-lfDue ^The  provincial  Court  of  Appeals 

has  just  given  its  decision  upon  a  writ  of  error,  from 
the  tribunal  of  Breda,  in  the  case  of  M.  J.  Urban, 
residing  at  Brussels.  The  tribunal  found  M.  Urban 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Aug.  21st,  1869, 
containing  provisions  for  the  managument  of  rail- 
ways, in  failing  to  cause  the  departure  of  the 
Rozendaal  train  at  tbe  time  indicated  in  the  tables 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  29th.  M.  Urban  was  fined 
200  florins,  and  sentenced  besides  to  six  days  in  jail. 

''  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  appellent  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  costs." 

M.  J.  Urban,  we  believe,  la  the  director-general 
of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of  Belgium,  which 
has  a  station  at  Rozendaal.  It  seems  that  the 
Dutch  Government  requires  railway  time  tables  to 
be  kept  up  to.  Mobudy  will  blame  it  in  this  case. 
— ^Snnalet  du  Genie  Civil. 

ABAHDOHMBNT  OT  Bboau  Gavob.— The  northem 
section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Eng- 
land is  now  worked  entirely  upon  the  narrow  (4  ft. 
H  In.)  gauge.  The  7  ft.  gauge  is  being  gradually 
abandoned  on  the  entire  line. 

RAILWAYS  IN  Pbbsia — The  Shah  of  Persia  has 
recently  granted  to  English  capitalists  the 
monopoly  of  niilroad  building  in  that  county  for 
twenty  years. 

A  Cab  is  now  building  in  Jersey  City,  which  will 
be  the  costliest,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  in  the  world.  It  is  for  tbe  Erie  road,  and 
will  cost  $60,000. 


MISCELLAHEOU& 

NOTICE  10  ocb  Cotehpobakies. — Several  tech- 
nical journals  are  in  the  habit  of  copying  with- 
out credit  from  "  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine"  trans- 
lations rh>m  French  and  German  magazines.  We  do 
not  quite  see  the  propriety  of  copying  without  credit 
our  abstracts  of  papers  and  articles  from  the  English 
Journals  )  but  when  we  have  undertaken  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  translating  as  well  as  compiling,  we 
think  an  acknowledgment  thereof,  on  the  part  of  our 
said  cotemporarles,  would  be  at  once  just  and  polite. 

NEW  Books. — It  may  perhaps  be  unneoessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  series 
of  notices  under  this  heading.  This  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  list  of  new  profeeslonal  books 
that  is  accessible  to  tbe  general  reader  ;  and  the 
notices  present  not  only  sufficient  specifications  of 
the  subjects  treated,  but  the  average  professional 
ouinion  as  to'  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 
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WooDBtr  Pavbmsnts  in  California. — Not 
oontent  with  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  widely- 
known  Nioholaon  wood  pkrement,  the  Oalifornlani 
hare  devised  aereral  kindi  of  their  own,  two  of 
whioh,  known  reapcctirely  aa  the  Perry  and  the  Stow 
parementa,  have  been  tested  to  some  extent  in  the 
■treets  of  San  Francisoo.  The  Perry  method  consists 
in  having  the  blocks  sawed  in  such  shape  that  when 
laid  down  they  will  occupy  a  position  in  which  the 
|(rain  of  the  wood,  instead  of  beinz  rertioal,  will  lie 
in  an  ioelined  position,  with  V-enaped  grnoves  or 
reoessea  arranged  between  their  upper  portions,  and 
fliled  with  gravel  nomixed  with  asphallum,  or  other 
waterproof  or  binding  sabatanee,  this  laat  being  oon- 
aidered  nnneeessary.  The  groovea  or  reoesses  are 
paused  to  break  joints,  and  are,  of  course,  designed 
to  facilitate  the  foothold  of  horses,  to.,  passing  over 
the  pavement.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  plan  of 
laying  the  blocks  the  latter  are  caused  to  mutually 
anatain  eaeh  other,  that  their  surfaces  are  less  sub- 

ieet  to  being  battered  and  abraded  by  iron-shod 
loofa  and  the  tyres  of  wagon  wheels,  and  that  the 
expansion  of  the  blocks  oooseqaent  on  the  absorption 
of  moisture,  instead  of  causing  the  pavement  to 
"  arch,"  will  simply  make  each  bliiok  alido  alightly 
upon  the  inollned  aurfaoe  of  ita  neighbor.  The  bloika 
employed  in  the  experimenta  thua  far  made  with  thia 
kind  of  pavement,  have  been  aubjeoted  to  a  preaer- 
rative  prooeaa,  in  which  the  porea  of  the  wood  are 
fliled  with  aulphatea  of  lime  and  iron.  The  Stow 
pavement  reaemblea  the  Nicholaon  in  the  shape  and 
aiie  of  ita  blocks;  but  instead  of  the  plank  founda- 
tion of  the  latter  has  provided  underneath  it  a  bed 
of  sand.  The  aand  ia  densely  packed  to  support  the 
blocks,  and  also  the  superincumbent  pressure  of 
travel  thereon,  by  means  of  longitodinal  rows  of 
wedges  driven  down  into  the  aand  alternately  with 
the  several  aeries  of  block.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  system  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
taken  up  and  replaced  when  desired,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  ease  of  sewage  repairs,  to.  Akin  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pavements  ia  that  of  aidewalks,  and  in  the 
eonatruction  of  these  asphaltum  appeara  to  be  coming 
into  very  extended  use  in  the  Golden  State.  In  San 
Francisco  they  are  miide  as  follows:  Upon  the  aand 
ia  laid  a  foundation  of  boarda,  upon  thia  is  placed  a 
layer  of  brick,  and  upon  the  brick  is  spread  a  cement 
which  ia  constituted  by  aaphaltum  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, mixed  with  ordinary  gravel  of  fine  texture. — 
Engineering. 

SPBCuiENS  OF  Labob  Bblts, — Messrs.  Hoyt 
Brothera,  of  New  York  city,  have  lately  finished 
two  very  large  belts,  a  portion  of  an  order  for  the 
American  Print  Works  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  One  ia 
228  feet  long  and  38  inohea  wide,  double ;  the  other 
197  feet  long  by  38  inohea  wide,  alao  double,  aaob 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Weight 
of  the  larger  belt  l,SS8  lbs.,  and  of  the  amaller  one 
81t  Iba.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ohoioeat 
"bnta"  were  aeleoted  from  3,000  hides,  themselves 
iorted  from  abont  9,000.  The  leather  of  these  belts 
ia  wholly  from  domeatlo  eattia,  and  tanned  with  oak 


''I'hb  Latb   Ocean   Steamship  Race. — The 

■  City  of  Paria  (Inman  line)  ateamed  from  Neir 
Tork  to  Qoeenatown  in  9  day  a  7  houra  23  miootea; 
atopped  at  Queenstown  20  minutes;  ateamed  from 
Qneenstown  to  Liverpool  in  18  houra  27  minatea; 
total  run,  10  days  2  hours  10  minutes. 

The  hussia  (Cunard  line)  steamed  from  New  Tork- 
to  Queenstown  in  9  days  8  hours  6  uinntea ;  atopped 
at  Queenstown  23  minutes ;  atenmod  from  Queenatown 
to-  Liverpool  in  17  houra  12  minntea;  total  mn,  10 
days  I  hour  40  minutes. 

The  City  of  Paris  won  the  race  to  Queenstown, 
beating  the  Russia  by  42  minutes  only.  The  Rusaia 
won  I'rum  Queonstown  to  Liverpool,  beating  the  City 
of  Paris  by  75  minutes,  to  which  add  3  minutes  longtr 
stoppage  at  Queenstown  ;  the  Russia  recovering  her 
lost  way,  and  winning  by  33  minutes  on  the  total  dis- 
tance steamed,  which  by  the  Russia's  log  was  3,006 
miles  In  10  days  1  hour  17  minntea,  or  about  12} 
milea  per  hour  wbilat  under  way  in  steaming. — Cor. 
Engineer. 

ANbw  Submakikb  LtOHT. — ^An  interesting 
experiment  was  reoeotly  made  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Doremns,  in  New  York  city,  in  order  to  teat 
the  utility  of  a  ne«  method  of  llluraination  ander 
water,  invented  by  a  lady — Mra.  Devoe — and  designed 
to  facilitate  the  various  operations  of  submarine  en- 
ginoeering.  The  plan,  whioh  baa  been  patented  by 
the  inventor,  or  rather  the  "  inventress,"  is  simply 
this :  Two  rows  of  convex  glasses  are  arranged  in  the 
aide  of  a  veaael  below  the  water-line,  and  anitabi* 
Hghta — magnesium,  calcium,  or  electric— are  ao  ar- 
ranged  in  relation  with  the  glaases  and  with  appro- 
priate  refleotors  tbat  the  rays  are  thrown  out  into  the 
water  to  illuminate  the  same.  It  is  intende  to  nae 
in  conjunction  with  this  apparatus  a  peeuliarly  con- 
structed device  by  wbloh  objecta  in  the  water  will  b« 
refiected  upon  a  submerged  mirror  in  snob  a  way  that 
the  images  may  be  peroeived  on  looking  down  the 
tube  or  body  of  the  instrument,  which  resembles  tbat 
of  ao  ordinary  telescope. — American  Artita*. 

Pkbvbktitb  fob  "  Obt  Rot." — Builders,  allot- 
ment gardeners, and  others  who  employ  home  grown 
timber  for  fencing  and  other  purposes,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  an  effectual  preventive  for  the  "dry  rot" 
has  been  diaoovered.  The  recipe  ia  forwarded  to  the 
'■Gardanera'  Chronicle"  by  Mr.  J.  Baily  DeolOD, 
and  haa  been  thoroughly  teated  by  experiment.  It 
conaists  in  soaking  ihe  timber  for  a  short  time  in  lime- 
water.  A  pit  or  tank,  or  good-sised  barrel,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  requirement,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  the  lime  being  added  to  the  water  in  the 
proportion  of  eighty-eight  grains  to  one  gallon. 
Timber  creoaoted  in  thia  way  atanda  the  weather  re- 
markably well,  and  ia  not  anbjeet  to  the  deeay  tA 
which  unprepared  timber  li  lo  liable. 

ANstr  LiOHT. — Mr.  James  Allison  Hogg,  gas 
engineer,  Edinburgh,  has  discovered  a  method  of 
producing  intense  light  with  ooal  gaa  by  mixing  it 
with  atmoapherio  air.    The  mixture  of  gaaea  is  lighted 
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PERMANENT  WAY. 

BKPORT  OF  THB  8TATK  KNGINSEB  OF  NIW 
TOBK,  PREPABBD  BT  8.  H.  SWEET, 
DEPUTY. 

From  the  adraiiM  sbeaU  of  the  Report  of  tho 
Bute  BDgtDMr  and  Sanroyor  of  Now  Tork,  on 
Railroad*. 

(Conlinaod  from  p«f •  389.] 

Steel  Bails — The  Results. — Bease- 
mer  steel  rails  have  been  in  regular  and  ex- 
tensive nse  abroad,  over  ten  years.  For 
some  five  years  lar^  trial  lots  have  been 
laid  on  various  American  roads  having  heavy 
traffic,  and  during  the  last  two  years  import- 
ations have  largefy  increased. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  rails  has  also 
been  commenced  at  four  large  establish- 
ments in  this  country,  and  some  7,000  tons 
of  home  manufacture  have  been  produced 
and  laid  down.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  steel  rails  are  in 
use  on  our  various  railways.  Among  the 
users  of  steel  rails  are  the  Hudson  River, 
Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  railways  — 10,000 
tons  or  more  each;  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehannah  (entirely  built  of  steel) ;  also  the 
Philadelphia  &  Baltimore ;  Camden  &  Am- 
boy  line ;  Lehigh  Valley ;  New  York  Cen- 
tral ;  New  York  &  New  Haven ;  Naugatuck ; 
Morria  &  Essex;  Cumberland  Valley ;  South 
Carolina ;  Chicago  t  Northwestern ;  Chicago 
&  Rook  Island ;  Chicago  &  Alton ;  Michigan 
Southern  ;  Michigan  Central ;  Lake  Shore 
line ;  Chiea^,  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago ;  also  the  Bos- 
ton t  Providence,  Boston  &  Worcester,  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  Boston  t  Albany,  Eastern, 
Connecticut  River  and  other  lines  in  New 
England. 

Vol.  I.— No.  6,— S3. 


The  Wear  of  Steel  Rails. — As  no 
steel  rails  are  reported  to  have  worn  out  on 
our  roads,  the  comparative  durability  of 
steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  deter- 
mined. 

The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  t  Bal- 
timore railway  sUtes  (in  the  letter  before 
quoted)  that  the  use  of  steel  commenced  in 
1864,  that  the  rails  (26  miles  in  all)  were 
laid  on  the  most  trying  parts  of  the  line; 
that  none  have  been  taken  up  on  aooount  of 
breakage,  wear  or  defect ;  that  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  line  near  Philadelphia,  the  first 
steel  rail  imported  had  already  worn  out  six- 
teen iron  rails ;  and  that  none  of  the  steel 
rails  have  shown  any  imperfection,  but  are 
all  wearing  smoothly  and  truly. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  1868  stotes  that 
11,494  tons  of  steel  rails  had  been  purchas- 
ed,  and  9,956  tons  laid.  The  first  were  laid 
in  1864.  They  are  all  wearing  smoothly, 
showing  no  change  except  the  slieht  diminu- 
tion of  section  to  be  reasonably  expected 
from  the  heavy  traffic.  No  steel  rails  have 
yet  worn  out.  The  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent (Feb.,  1869),  savs:  "The  use  of 
steel  rails  Continues,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  4,544  tons  of  this  material  have 
been  laid  since  date  of  last  report." 

It  is  officially  reported  that  on  the  Cam- 
den &  Amboy  line,  some  of  the  steel  rails 
laid  three  years  ago  are  now  good  in  places 
where  iron  lasted  but  a  few  months. 

The  last  report  of  the  Engbeer  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railway  sa^:  "Another  year's 
wear  nas  made  no  perceptible  impression  upon 
the  200  tons  (of  steel  rails),  the  first  of  which 
was  laid  in  May,  1864,  none  of  which  have 
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broken  or  given  out  since  last  report.  These 
rails  have  liad  a  severe  test,  being  in  those 
places  in  the  track  where  they  are  subject  to 
the  greatest  wear,  and  being  laid  with  a  chair 
which  is  much  inferior  to  the  most  approved 
joint  now  in  use.  There  is  no  longer  any 
possible  doubt  as  tb  the  superiority  of  steel 
over  iron  in  economy,  as  in  every  other 
respect." 

Unofficial  reports  from  the  Erie,  Hudson 
Biver  and  other  roads  show  that  the  above 
statements  represent  the  average  quality  of 
steel  rails. 

The  last  report  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Haven  railway  states  that  "  the  subject  of 
steel  raib  has  received  special  attention,  and 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  points 
involved,  it  has  been  determined  hereafter  to 
make  all  renewals  of  track  with  steel  rails 
only ;  2,600  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  have 
been  contracted  for  on  account  of  renewals 
for  the  present  year." 

The  report  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  railway 
for  1868  says :  "  During  the  last  year  one 
track  through  the  tunnel  has  been  relaid  with 
steel " — also  some  150  tons  of  steel  laid  else- 
where. "  The  wear  of  steel  shows  oonclnsively 
that  economy  will  require  its  use  on  all  heavy 
grades  and  sharp  curves." 

The  last  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road and  Transportation  Company  says :  "  It 
is  probable  that  steel  rails  will  be  gradually 
laid  the  entire  length  of  the  road,  the  great- 
er durability  of  these  rails,  overcoming  the 
objection  to  their  increased  cost. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  two  notable 
papers  have  been  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  the  wear  of  rails — 
the  papera  of  Mr.  Price  Williams  and  Mr. 
C.  P.  Sandberg.  They  were  followed  by 
prolonged  discussions,  in  which  the  makers 
of  iron  rails  took  a  conspicuous  part,  lectur- 
ing the  engineers  on  professional  subjects. 
The  general  facts  and  conclusions  elicited 
have  been  published  in  the  various  engineer- 
ing periodicals,  and  are  extremely  favorable 
to  steel  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic.  A  great 
number  of  instances  of  the  comparative  wear 
of  steel  were  cited.  In  one  case  28  iron 
rails  had  been  worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail, 
laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron,  was  not  yet 
worn  down.  In  other  oases  the  wear  was  17 
to  1.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will 
outlast  6  iron  rails.  In  fiiot,  the  remarkable 
wearing  qualities  of  steel  rails  have  never 
been  doubted  or  questioned. 

Bbxakaok  or  Steel  Bails.' — Some 


steel  rails  of  English,  French  and  Ameriean 
manufacture  have  broken  in  service.  In 
several  cases  the  canse  has  been  aseertained 
by  the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail. 
The  cause  was  phosphorus.  In  some  other 
oases,  where  analyses  were  not  made,  the 
general  character  of  the  iron  used  has  been 
ascertained,  and  the  trouble  has  been  infer- 
red to  be  phosphorus,  or,  in  some  cases,  an 
excess  of  silicon.  It  is  well  known  to  steel 
makers  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
phosphOTous  (above  .02  per  cent)  will  make 
Bessemer  steel  brittle.  In  other  cases,  raib 
have  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  "  gag "  or 
instrument  for  straightening  the  rail  cold. 
The  rails  had  not  been  properly  hot  straight- 
ened, or  were  finished  at  too  low  a  heat. 
More  rails  have  broken  throufi;h  punched 
fish-bolt  holes  and  at  punched  nicks  in  the 
flange,  than  at  any  other  places.  Experi- 
ments prove  that  punching  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  sufficiently  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens 
it.  Three  or  four  rails  are  reported  to  have 
broken,  or  rather  crumbled,  by  reason  of 
large  flaws.  Upon  examination  it  was  fonnd 
in  one  case,  that  a  steel  rail  end  had  been 
placed  in  the  ingot  mold,  and  that  the  liquid 
steel  poured  around  it  had  not  perfectly 
united  to  it.  This  practice  in  casting  was 
therefore  abandoned.  In  another  case,  a 
lump  of  clay  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  the 
mold  and  to  have  become  cast  into  the  ingot. 
In  another  case,  too  much  of  the  fag  end  of 
the  ingot  had  been  left  upon  the  rail — in 
other  words,  the  rail  had  been  sent  out  in  an 
unfinished  state.  These  causes  of  failure 
will  be  again  referred  to. 

The  total  breakage  of  steel  rails,  in  this 
country,  and  the  comparative  breakage  of 
steel  and  iron  have  not  been  reported.  The 
total  breakage  of  steel  on  several  roads  has 
been  officially  reported. 

Upon  Jan.  1st,  1869,  on  the  Hudson  River 
railway,  out  of  eleven  thousand  tons  of  st«el 
rails  in  use,  some  of  which  had  been  laid 
three  years,  eleven  rails  had  broken.  The 
greater  number  of  these  rails  were  in  use 
during  the  excessively  cold  winter  1867-8, 
when  It  was  unofficially  reported*  that  113  iron 
rails  broke  in  one  day  on  this  railway,  and 
when  it  was  officially  stated  that  1,000  iron 
rails  broke  in  a  month  on  the  Erie  railway. 

On  the  Erie  railway,  out  of  8,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  in  use  Jan.  1,  ten  rails  had  brok- 
en. Some  800  tons  of  these  rails  were  of 
American  manufacture,  and  none  of  them 
have  broken. 


•  "  EngiiiMriDg,"  Marob  27,  IMS. 
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Upon  the  main  line  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  a  small  quantity  of  steel  rails 
were  laid  foar  years  ago,  and  200  tons  of 
Tery  slender  steel  rails,  two  years  ago.  The 
rest  of  the  steel  on  this  line  was  laid  in 
1868.  Out  of  the  entire  1,500  tons  in  use, 
one  rail  has  broken. 

Upon  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  railway,  the  President,  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley, states  (in  a  letter  before  quoted)  that 
out  of  25  miles  (say  2,400  tons)  of  steel  rails 
"  we  have  never  broken  one  in  use,  nor  tak- 
en up  ose  on  account  of  wear  or  defect." 

The  Chief  Ennneer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  reports  uiat  "  some  lots  of  Ameri- 
can steel  received  have  been  found  too  hard 
and  brittle,  having  a  tendency  to  break  easi- 
ly ;  these  have  been  carefully  excluded  from 
main  tracks.  The  recent  American  steel 
rails  fiimished  have  been  found  fully  equal 
in  toughness  and  wear  to  the  best  foreign 
steel,  having  been  subjected  to  severe  tests 
under  a  falling  weight." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  lot  of  steel  rails 
have  been  removed  from  the  track  of  the 
Beadinp  railway,  and  the  breaking  of  some 
steel  rails  on  the  Michigan  Central  railway 
is  reported,  although  the  use  of  steel  is  con- 
tinued (m  that  line.  Mr.  James  F.  Joy, 
President  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quinoy  railway  and  of  the  Michigan  Central 
railway,  reports  as  follows,  as  to  the  use  of 
steel  rails  (3  miles)  on  the  former  road: 
"  The  result  has  thus  far  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  the  Board  in  an  extended  use  of 
it  in  the  ordinary  track  of  the  road."  As 
to  the  results  of  3  miles  of  steel  on  the 
Michigan  Central,  Mr.  Joy  says :  "  The  steel 
rail  thus  far  has  hardly  borne  the  test,  hav- 
ing been  found  more  liable  to  break  than 
iron.  As  the  average  life  of  iron  on  the 
road  is  about  8  years,  it  is  somewhat  more 
than  questionable  if  it  will  be  found  econo- 
mical to  substitute  steel  for  iron  in  the  track 
of  the  road.  At  stations  and  where  the  life 
of  the  iron  is  short  from  great  wear,  it  is  ex- 
pedient, perhaps,  to  make  the  substitution." 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  H.  £.  Sargent, 
at  the  same  report  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
MTS :  "  Three  hundred  tons  of  English  steel 
rail,  ntanufaotured  by  John  Brown  &  Co., 
after  the  Bessemer  process,  were  laid  early 
last  year  in  some  places  where  exposed  to 
severe  service.  They  have  worked  well  thus 
far,  hardly  showing  perceptible  wear  at  any 
point." 

In  the  absence  of  fnrther  official  informa- 


tion, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  breakage 
of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter is  of  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  con- 
sidered by  the  public,  except  when  lives  are 
lost,  and  not  always  by  railway  managers 
when  they  make  contracts. 

Tkst8  and  Improvkmbkts. — The  very 
important  question  now  arises — Can  steel 
rails  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  satisfactory 
results  above  quoted,  or  improved  results — 
can  the  evil  of  breaking  be  practically  OTer* 
come? 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  and  usoal 
cause  of  brittleness  is  phosphorus.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  great  deposits  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Lake  Superior  are  practically  free 
from  this  impurity.  The  quality  of  the  ores 
in  this  and  adjacent  States  is  various. 
Those  of  the  Housatonio  valley  are  generally 
well  adapted  to  steel  making ;  the  magnetic 
deposits  of  Lake  Champlain  are  generally 
unsuitable.  The  cheap  charcoal  irons  of 
Alabama,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  gene- 
rally very  pure.  The  Cumberland  irons  of 
England,  made  especially  for  Bessemer  steel, 
and  used  by  Brown,  Cammell  and  other 
first-class  makers  there,  have  also  been  im- 
ported to  our  steel  works  at  reasonable  rates. 
But  however  plentiful  th&  ores  suitable  for 
steel  may  b«  in  this  country,  great  care  in 
smelting  and  in  the  selection  of  fluxes  will 
be  indispensable  to  a  uniform  product.  The 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  this  country  has 
been  so  remunerative,  that  iron-masters  have 
not  heretofore  felt  impelled  to  introduce  the 
refinements  that  characterize  the  smelting 
process  abroad.  A  uniformly  bad  iron  would, 
of  course,  be  avoided  by  the  steel-makers — 
the  danger  lies  in  the.  creeping  in  of  impuri- 
ties, by  reason  of  improper  manufacture, 
when  the  general  character  of  the  iron  it 
good.  This  cause  of  failure  may  obviously 
be  avoided. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  our  steel-makers  appear 
to  have  made  the  natural  but  inexcusable  mis- 
take of  neglecting  analyses,  critical  inspec- 
tions and  rigid  tests.  This  error  was  copied 
from  the  early  English  practice.  In  both 
cases  it  led  to  uncertain  results,  and  injured 
the  reputation  of  the  product.  Now  it  is 
reported  by  our  steel-makers  that  they  buy 
no  irons  until  after  they  are  specially  ana- 
lyzed ;  that  they  mix  a  large  number  of  irons 
for  each  charge  of  steel,  so  that  any  acci- 
dental impurities  in  one  may  be  largely  di* 
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luted ;  that  they  test  all  charges  of  steel  by 
welding,  cold  bending  and  otherwise;  and  that 
they  test  rail  ends  from  each  charge  of  steel 
made.  One  steel  axle  maker  advertises  that 
he  makes  each  axle  four  feet  longer  than  re- 
quired, and  tests  it  by  dropping  a  1,640  lb. 
weight  5  times  upon  this  end  from  an  height 
of  20  feet. 

The  punching  of  steel  rails  has  been  aban- 
doned. Several  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  have  been  introduced,  that 
do  the  work  rapidly  and  well.  The  loss  from 
the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail,  of  the  little  mate- 
rial necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sensibly  weaken  it.  To  prevent  the  rails 
from  creeping,  the  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railway  pins  them  to  several  sleepers 
by  means  of  \  inch  holes  drilled  in  the 
flange.  There  are  also  other  and  better  de- 
vices for  preventing  end  movement,  which 
do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all. 

The  grand  advantage  of  steel,  for  service  un- 
der concussion  and  wear,  is  its  homogeneity. 
Having  been  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  it  is  sound 
and  uniform,  and  free  from  the  laminations 
and  layers  of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which 
characterize  wrought  iron,  especially  the  low 
grades  of  wrought  iron  usually  put  into 
rails. 

The  tests  above  referred  to  would  appear 
to  amount  to  a  guarantee  against  rails  break- 
ing in  the  track.  The  causes  of  failure  men- 
tioned, are  obviously  not  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  Bessemer  process,  nor  is  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  product  an  in- 
herent difficulty.  Perhaps  no  metallurgical 
process  is  more  simple  and  less  liable  to 
variable  features  and  results,  provided  always 
that  the  iron  and  the  other  materials  and 
the  machinery  employed  are  of  good  quality 
Mistakes  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  because  it  is  less 
trouble  to  go  right  than  to  go  wrong,  and 
because  the  manufacture  is  in  a  very  small 
degree  dependent  on  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  workmen.  Melted  cast  iron  is  weigh- 
ed into  the  converter,  a  steady  blast  is  ap- 
plied to  it  until  the  flame  suddenly  and  un- 
mistakably drops  and  changes  color,  indicat- 
ing the  complete  removal  of  the  carbon,  and 
then  a  quantity  of  reoarburising  material  is 
added  by  weight.  There  is  no  guess  work 
at  anv  staire  of  the  nrocess.  and  the  absolute 


bute  to  produce  defective  steel;  but  the 
chief  uncertainty,  in  this  country,  has  been 
in  the  pig  iron.  The  experience  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway,  before  quoted,  proves, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  has  been  avoided. 
And  the  results  at  the  Cumberland  furnaces, 
in  England,  are  remarkable  proofs  that  uni- 
formity and  excellence  of  quality  are  a  aim- 
pie  question  of  blast  furnace  construction  and 
management,  when  the  coal  and  ores  are  lea- 
sonably  pure.  Notwithstanding  the  searching 
character  of  the  tests  referred  to,  the  trial  bar 
and  the  trial  rail-end  from  each  charge,  it  has 
been  considered  desirable  to  establi^  a  still 
more  certain  and  comprehensive  system  of 
tests,  and  to  improve  the  manufacture  by  as- 
certaining the  effects  of  different  processes  and 
treatment  upon  the  ingots.  To  this  end, 
preparations  have  been  commenced  at  one  of 
the  steel  works  in  this  country,  to  determine, 
at  whatever  expense  of  time  and  money  may 
be  necessary — 

1st.  What  reasonably  rapid  and  conve- 
nient test  of  steel  rails  and  axles  will  repre- 
sent in  kind  (though,  of  course,  exaggerating 
in  degree)  the  test  of  actual  service.  The 
heavy  weight  falling  upon  the  rail  is  objected 
to  on  various  grounds.  It  does  not  prove 
that  the  rail  will  stand  numeroas  blows  ac- 
companied by  flexure,  and  it  may  prove  that 
the  rail  is  too  soft  to  wear  well. 

2d.  The  exact  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  strength  of  steel  of  various  grades. 

3d.  The  effect  of  annealing  upon  the 
strength  and  durability  of  steel  rails. 

4th.  The  effect,  as  to  strength  and  dura- 
bility, of  drawing  down  rails  ttoxa  ingots  of 
large  size,  as  compared  with  drawing  them 
down  from  ingots  of  small  size — the  exact 
value  of  reduction. 

5th.  The  comparative  effect,  as  to  strength 
and  durability,  of  drawing  the  ingots,  at  the 
first  stage,  under  the  hammer  or  in  the  rolls. 
However  valuable  the  effect  of  hammering 
may  be  upon  wrought  iron — squeezing  out 
the  cinder  and  perfecting  the  weld  in  detail 
— the  conditions  of  steel  are  totally  different. 
Steel  has  no  cinder,  and  is  already  homoge- 
neous, requiring  no  welds.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  while  hammering  might  make 
the  mass  a  little  more  dense  and  hard,  roll- 
ing would  produce  the  more  uniform  struc- 
ture and  the  more  soft  and  ductile  nroduot. 
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differences  would  be  impossible  at  so  high  a 
temperature — some  5,000  deg.  Fahr.  Some 
experiments  were  recently  made  for  the  Cen 
tral  Railway  of  Orleans,  to  test  this  and 
other  features  of  Bessemer  steel.*  The  re' 
salt  showed  the  praotical  identity,  not  only 
of  two  ingots  ohosen  at  random  from  the  same 
charge,  but  of  the  various  charges  under  ex 
periment. 

lupRovKD  Traction  upon  Stekl 
Bails. — It  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
of  railway  managers  to  consider  only  the  in- 
creased durability  of  steel.  A  less  striking, 
bat  perhaps  equally  important  advantage,  is 
that  it  has  double  the  strength  and  more 
than  double  the  stiffness  of  iron.  Some  three 
years  since,  Mr.  George  Berkley  made,  in 
England,  above  600  tests  of  the  stiffness  of 
steel  and  iron  rails  of  equal  section.  The 
rails  were  supported  on  5  ft.  bearings,  and 
loaded  with  dead  pressure  at  the  middle. 
The  first  rails  tried  weighed  68  lb.  per  yard, 
and  loads  respectively  of  20  tons  and  30  tons 
were  applied.  The  average  of  427  tests  of 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Go.'s  and  two  other  standard 
makers  of  iron  rails,  gave,  with  20  tons,  a 
deflection  of  |  in.  and  a  permanent  set  of  ^ 
in.  With  30  tons  the  deflection  was  2^  in. 
and  the  permanent  set  2iV  in.  With  Brown's 
steel  rails,  45  tests  gave  an  average  deflec- 
tion of  but  iV  in.  and  a  permanent  set  of  ^ 
in.  With  heavier  rails  and  loads,  the  com- 
parative stiffness  of  steel  was  still  more 
marked.  The  great  and  constant  resistance 
to  traction,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  track, 
wheels  and  running  gear,  due  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  rails  between  the  sleepers,  and  the 
perpetoal  series  of  resulting  concussions  may 
be  much  reduced,  or  practically  avoided,  by 
the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiff- 
ness; in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably 
good  ballasting  and  sleepers  would  be  essen- 
tial. When  a  whole  series  of  sleepers  sinks 
bodily  into  the  mud,  the  consideration  of  de- 
flection between  the  sleepers  is  a  premature 
refinement.  If  the  weight  of  steel  rails  is 
decreased  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 


steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success. 
Puddled  steel  heads  have  all  the  structural 
defects  of  wrought  iron,  as  they  are  not 
formed  from  a  cast,  and  hence  homoeeneooa 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrougnt  iron 
process,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  "high  steely 
wrought  iron.  They  are,  however,  a  great 
improvement  upon  ordinary  iron,  although 
probably  little  cheaper  than  «ast  steel  heads. 
Rolling  a  plain  cast  steel  slab  upon  an  iron 
pile  has  not  proved  successful.  The  weld 
cannot  be  perfected,  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
the  steel  peels  off  under  the  action  of  car 
wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab  with  grooves, 
into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  the 
pile  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been  quite 
successful.  The  greater  part  of  some  500 
tons  of  such  rails,  made  in  this  country,  and 
put  down  where  they  would  be  severely  test- 
ed, about  4  years  ago,  have  outworn  some  3 
iron  rails.  Others  failed  in  the  iron  stem, 
which  was  too  light,  after  a  shorter  service. 
Rolling  small  bars  of  steel  into  the  head  of 
an  iron  pile  has  been  recently  commenced  at 
various  mills  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
No  conclusions  are  yet  warranted  by  the 
short  trial  of  these  rails. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  engin- 
eers and  steel-makers,  that  the  compound 
rail,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  steel,  will 
prove  more  safe  and  economical  than  any 
solid  rail,  and  that  the  defects  of  the  old 
compound  iron  rail,  largely  used  in  this 
State  some  years  since,  may  be  avoided, 
since  these  defects  were  chiefly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  material.  The  experiments  in 
this  direction  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  railway  managers,  for  if  the  same 
durability  of  track  can  be  obtained  with  a 
steel  cap  as  with  an  all  steel  rail,  the  flrst 
cost  will  be  greatly  decreased.  A  rail  made 
in  two  or  three  continuous  parts,  breaking 
joints,  is  also  a  practical  insurance  against 
disaster  from  broken  rails. 
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in  the  following  table,  and  have  foaBd  it  to 
be  very  soft  and  tough,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  very  high  heat : 
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Coal  for  Prodncer*,  from  7  A.  H .,  April  SUt,  t«  7  A.  M., 
April  nu,  fofi,  lifiU :  duraiion  of  Charge,  II  h.  S7  m. 


METHOD  OF  ElIOTRO-PLATINO  CaST 
Ieon,  by  Proi-.  Dr.  BSttger. — One 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  disgolved  in  16 
ounces  of  distilled  water  when  boiling,  and 
two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
added.  When  these  substances  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  chloride  of  sodium 
in  48  ounces  of  water.  The  cast  iron  ob- 
ject to  be  plated  must  be  free  from  oxide, 
and  has  to  be  cleansed  by  dipping  it  a  few 


OUR  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL& 

THEIR      DEVELOPMENT      BATHER       THAN 
THEIR  INCREASE. 

New  England,  which,  though  composed 
of  six  states,  is,  in  many  important  respects 
a  unit,  has  her  ChuTidler  IScient^e  School 
connected  with  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H., 
and  recently  presented  with  forty  thousand 
dollars,  expressly  to  develop  its  course  in 
civil  engineering  ;  her  Mastackiaetts  Iruti- 
tuteof  Technology  at  Boston,  with  an  endow- 
ment— expended  and  appropriated— approach 
ing,  if  not  amounting  to  a  million  of  dollars ; 
her  Worcester  School  of  Industrial  Sciemce, 
with  a  total  endowment  approaching  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  well  equip- 
ped machine  shop,  analogous,  for  the  study 
of  mechanical  engineering,  to  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  chemistry;  her  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  with  an  endowment 
of  a  third  of  a  million  dollars,  and  beg- 
ging the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more;  her 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven, 
with  an  endowment  recently  stated  at  "only 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars,"  and  her  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Cambridge,   Mass.,   also  well  endowed. 

New  York  is  probably  not  very  far  from 
equal  to  all  New  England,  in  extent,  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  she,  accordingly,  pres- 
ents her  quota  so  to  speak  of  five  schools  of 
science.  There  are  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic  Institute  at  Troy ;  the  Engimering 
Department  at  Union  Cdlege,  Schenectady, 
the  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  both  in  New 
York  City ;  and  the  Saent^c  Departments  cf 
the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  This  com- 
parison by  no  means,  implies  that  New  York 
18  doing  little  or  nothing  for  professional 
Scientific  instruction.  It  does,  however,  at 
this  point,  suggest  the  vital  question : 
How  can  these  worthy,  and,  some  of  them, 
long  established  beginnings,  best  be  com- 
pleted ? 

Within  the  brief  limits  of  an  article,  this 
question  can  host  be  answered  by  a  few  pre- 
liminary general  explanations,  followed  by 
a  brief  discussion  of  some  one  representa- 
tive example. 
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one,  which  gives  several  parallel  courses  of 
study,  and  corresponding  degrees.  Such 
are  nearly,  or  quite  all  scientific  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

Again:  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
engineering,  and  other  scientific  schools  of 
this  coautry,  are  either  independent,  or 
component  schools.  The  former  are  sepa- 
rate organisations.  The  latter  are  compon- 
ent parts  of  larger  organisations.  Thus, 
the  iTUtitute  of  I'echn^gy  in  Boston,  and 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  are  in- 
dependent schools.  The  Sheffield  School  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment at  Union  College,  are  components  of 
Yale  College  and  of  Union  College. 

Further :  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  technical  schools,  in  respect 
of  the  requisite  age  for  admission  to  them, 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  relative  ele- 
vation of  their  courses  of  study.  Thus, 
boys  of  fourteen,  are  admitted  to  the 
Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth 
College,  while  at  Troy,  the  required  age  is 
nominally  sixteen,  and  virtually  over  eigh- 
teen, as  shown  by  the  records  for  several 
recent  years ;  and,  as  the  two  institutions  are 
not  known  to  come  into  any  disadvantageous 
competition  with  each  other,  it  may  be  said, 
not  ungraciously,  that  a  comparison  of  their 
published  programmes  will  show  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  scope  and  range  of 
the  studies  pursued. 

Schools,  again,  differ  greatly  in  relative 
wealth,  as  seen  in  the  opening  statements  of 
this  article,  though,  if  we  include  moral  ele- 
ments, those  institutions  which  are  poorest 
in  material  things,  may,  like  many  indivi- 
duals similarly  conditioned,  be  the  wealthiest 
in  elements  of  power  to  shape  and  enrich 
»nd  strengthen  the  minds  which  yield  to 
their  formative  influence.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  proposition  concerning  life,  which  does 
not  need  to  be  received  with  thoughtful  dis- 
crimination ;  and  it  b  certainly  true  that 
great  invested  resources,  sumptuous  edifices, 
and  ample  equipments,  do  not,  of  themselves, 
necessarily  make  a  superior  institution,  while 
they  may  even  have  no  better  effect  than 
the  contemplation  of  Babylon  had  upon 
Nebuohadnezsar.  Nor  is  this  remark  a 
jealous  sneer  at  the  wealthier  institutions. 
Each  one  of  them  is  welcome  to  all  it  asks 
for.  The  success,  throughout  the  land,  of 
the  ooorae  of  professional  educiation  in 
science,  in  which  all  the  technical  schools 
are  alike  engaged,  is  better  than  the  success 
of  any  one  school.     It  is  only  declared  that 


the  material  resources  of  each  institution, 
whether  greater  or  less,  are  truly  valuable 
or  not,  to  it,  and,  through  it,  to  the  public, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  and  the 
spirit  and  energy  with  which  they  are  wield- 
ed. 

Lastly :  if  only  for  the  sake  of  doing 
honor  to  one  of  the  ornaments  of  New  York 
State,  and,  indeed  of  the  Nation,  it  must  be 
noted  that  scientific  schools,  like  others, 
differ,  as  existing  cither  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  by  which  the  student  pays  a  sum 
partly,  at  least,  representative  of  what  the 
-training  received  is  worth  to  him ;  or  on 
that  of  benevolence,  by  which  the  pure, 
earnest,  and  capable  youth,  who  is  appoint- 
ed to  do  battle  with  poverty,  is  helped,  by 
his  stronger  brother,  to  those  things  which 
are  beyond  the  compass  of  his  purse,  but 
not  beyond  that  of  his  mind. 

The  Rensselaer  Institute  heads  the  list  of 
the  former  class  of  schools,  by  the  high 
tuition  which  its  uncompromising  thorough- 
ness enables  it,  and  its  lack  of  any  invested 
endowment  compels  it  to  demand.  The 
Cooper  Institute-  of  New  York  nobly  ret 
presents,  in  the  scientific  field,  the  agencies 
which  exist  to  give,  to  the  struggling,  a  fair 
footing  in  life. 

These  radical  grounds  of  distinction  among 
schools,  have  so  multiplied  at  our  pen  point, 
while  it  has  traced  them,  that  there  is  little 
space  left  in  which  to  discuss  actual  examples, 
in  the  light  of  these  distinctions. 

We  take  the  Institute  at  Troy  as  the  best 
representative  example,  because,  it  is  not 
only  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  coun- 
try, but  is  also  the  ripest  for  a  new  reor- 
ganization. Founded  as  early  as  1824,  it 
has  bad  upwards  of  four  hundred  graduates, 
nearly  three  hundred  of  whom  are  uving,  and 
many  of  whom  have  become,  or  are  becoming 
distinguished.  It  has  now  in  operation, 
though  not  on  a  large  scale,  three  of  its  four 
proposed  four  years'  courses ;  viz.,  that  in 
civil  engineering,  for  which  it  has  long  been 
especially  celebrated ;  that  in  mining,  recent- 
ly established  ;  and  that  in  natural  science. 
It  only  needs  a  comparatively  moderate 
increase  of  men  and  means  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  its  published 
course  in  mechanical  engineering ;  since  its 
admirable  location,  in  a  centre  of  varied 
manufacturing  industry,  furnishes  it  with 
actual  machines  at  work,  in  place  of  costly 
cabinets  of  models,  useful  as  these  must 
everywhere  be,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  its 
civil  engineering  course,  ^Isg,  it  iUttstrftt^s 
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the  superiority  of  practical  examples  over 
models,  when  the  former  can  be  had.  A 
score  or  more  of  widely  different  wood  and 
iron  roof  and  bridge  struotures  are  right  at 
hand,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  invite  interest- 
ed scientific  investigation,  or  practice,  in 
drafting ;  while  a  noble  river,  with  numerous 
islands  ;  and  a  sharply  defined  bordering 
hill  region,  broken  by  many  ravines,  afford 
Buoh  practice  in  both  topographical  and 
hydrographical  engineering  field  operations, 
as  cannot  so  well  be  had  m  door  yard  ex- 
eroises,  or  on  prairie  levels :  In  mention- 
ing  the  ripeness  of  the  Institute  for  a  new 
re-organisation,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  mainly  a  school  of  National 
Science — Geology,  Botany,  etc., — until 
1849,  when  it  was  re-organized  as  more  dis- 
tinctively an  engineering  school,  with  a 
course  of  two  years  ;  which,  by  a  process  of 
natural  growth,  quickly  expanded  to  one  of 
three,  and,  soon  after,  to  one  of  four  years. 
Also  to  the  fact  that,  to-day,  it  is  donbtless 
the  ripest  existing  school  of  its  kind  in 
America  for  a  re-organisation  with  a  five 
years'  course,  in  two  main  divisions  ;  first, 
an  elevated  preparatory  course  in  general 
science  and  modern  languages,  of  three 
years,  to  be  followed  by  high  and  strictly  pro- 
fessional ooarses  of  two  years  each,  for  the 
degrees  already  contemplated,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  course  in  Architecture  and  Build- 
ing, both  dvil  and  naval.  Such  a  two  fold 
five  years'  course,  would  doubtless  ultimately 
expand  to  one  of  seven  years  :  All  of  which 
taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples, only  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion, 
which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  article  to 
establish,  vis.,  that  with  the  existing  number 
of  u^nuAe</ scientific  schools  in  the  country, 
of  which  the  Troy  School,  with  all  its  cha- 
racteristic advantages  and  dbadvantages,  is 
but  one,  it  would  be  far  better  to  develop 
to  organic  completeness  these  existing  in- 
stitutions than  to  further  multiply  costly 
experimental  beginnings. 

THK  WaouoHT  Ikon  MANurAOTUBi. — 
We  learn  that  anthracite  coal  slack,  and 
even  sand  and  ashes,  have  been  substituted 
for  ore,  in  the  Ellershausen  process,  with 
ffood  results.     The  deoarburisation  was.  of 


THE  PROJECTED  MERSEY  TUNNEL  FROM 
LIVERPOOL  TO  BIRKENHEAD. 

PABTICTJLAR8  OF  COST — CHIOAOO  TUMNXL 

AND   OTHER    WORKS. 

By  Sir  OaABLaa  Fox. 

Vi«m  tb*  "Qauiarljr  Jooraal  of  SeieiiM." 


As  a  means  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Mersey  has  been  under  oon- 
sideration  bv  leadins  men  on  both  sides  ci 
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works  of  real  difficulty  have  been  carried 
to  completion  on  every  side,  this  obvious 
want  should  not  have  been  satisfied. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  im- 

E>rtance  of  inter-oommnnication  between 
iverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  it  being  ad< 
mitted  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  realization  is  the  doubt  existing  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  cost  at  which  it  can 
be  attained,  it  has  been  felt  that  this  doubt 
can  nevu"  be  overcome  unless  the  nature  of 
the  river  bed  is  conclusively  proved. 

When  this  has  been  done,  I  am  sure  that 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  through  the 
red  sandstone  rook  under  the  Mersey  will 
be  foi^nd  an  easy  and  inexpensive  operation, 
as  judging  from  the  many  similar  works 
which  have  been  executed  in  this  rock  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  ^those  most  anal- 
ogous having  been  tunnels  of  various  di- 
mensions, carried  on  at  considerable  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  copious 
supply  of  water  for  the  town  of  Liverpool,) 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  no  material 
can  such  works  be  effected  at  so  small  a 
cost  as  through  the  very  strata  now  well 
known  to  exist  in  this  locality,  the  amor- 

ghous  nature  of  the  rock  rendering  it  pecu- 
arly  advantageous  for  tunneling  operations. 
Tunnels  have  been  made  at  a  low  price 
through  chalk,  as  that  material  is  i%adily 
excavated ;  but  from  its  general  looseness 
and  its  consequent  tendency  to  fall,  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing safety,  to  put  in  brick  or  stone  lining, 
and  this,  as  compared  with  red  sandstone, 
which  generally  requires  no  such  lining, 
considerably  augments  the  cost;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sandstone, 
when  excavated  from  a  tunnel  in  or  near  a 
town,  is  saleable  for  use  as  building  mate- 
rial, while  chalk  taken  from  a  tunnel,  being 
of  no  value,  is  more  generally  run  to  spoil. 
It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable hindrances  in  the  way  of  getting 
eapitalists  to  embark  their  money  in  making 
tunnels  under  rivers,  of  which  very  many 
are  urgently  needed,  arises  from  the  dispo- 
sition which  undoubtedly  exists  to  form  an 
un&ir  comparison  between  such  works  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  which,  as  every  one 
oonveraant  with  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  it  will  know,  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
although  passing  under  a  river  of  no  con- 
siderable breadth.  This,  however,  is  no 
fair  criterion  upon  which  tb  judge  of  any 
other  caae.    This  tonnel  was  constructed 


some  forty  years  since,  when  the  science  of 
tunnel  making  was  but  little  understood, 
and  when  it  had  to  be  applied  upon  a  very 
limited  scale,  without  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  many .  later  improvements,  and 
without  the  extensive  experience  derived 
during  the  last  forty  years  from  works  of 
this  nature,  required  in  the  development  of 
the  railway  system  all  over  the  world. 

This  makes  a  comparison  deceptive,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  having 
to  be  constructed  under  all  the  difficulties  of 
passing,  not  through  London  clay,  which  it 
would  have  done  had  it  been  placed  a  few 
feet  deeper,  but  through  the  treacherous  and 
loose  silt  and  gravel  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
Thames,  while  the  tunnel  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper  will  pass  through  solid 
rook. 

To  attempt  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
this  project  and  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  but 
to  show  an  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  cases, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act 
authorising  the  construction  of  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  on  June  24,  1824, 
more  than  forty-four  years  since,  and  that 
the  tunnel  was  not  opened  for  passenger 
traffic  till  March  25,  1843,  having  occupied 
a  period  of  eighteen  years  and  three-quart- 
ers in  arriving  at  completion. 

Were  this  work  now  taken  in  hand  by  an 
engineer  possessing  the  experience  obtained 
in  constructing  tunnels  since  the  period 
above  referred  to,  taking  care  to  place  his 
work  deep  enough  to  let  it  pierce  only  the 
London  clay  (to  have  done  which  the  pre- 
sent tunnel  ought  to  be  fifteen  feet  deeper 
than  it  is),  no  doubt  the  entire  work  could 
be  completed  for  little  more  than  a  tithe  of 
the  cost  (which  was  £454,700),  and  need  not 
certainly  occupy  a  longer  period  than  two 
years,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  facts : 

The  excavation  for  the  Thames  Tunnel 
commenoed  in  December,  1825,  and  all  went 
on  satisfactorily  until  May,  1827,  when  the 
upper  portion  of  the  works  protruding  above 
the  London  clay  into  the  gravel  and  silt  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  first  irruption  of 
water  took  place,  there  being  then  a  length 
of  545  ft.  of  the  tunnel  constructed,  which 
had  been  done  in  a  period  of  seventeen 
months ;  so  that,  had  no  casualty  occurred, 
and  assuming  that  the  rate  of  progress  was 
not,  as  it  no  doubt  would  have  been,  aug- 
mented by  the  natural  increase  which  al- 
ways follows  a  better  knowledge  of  any 
work,  the  whole  1,200  ft.  would  have  beea 
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completed  within  three  years  and  two 
months;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  would 
have  been  the  resalt  if  made  wholly  from 
one  end ;  whereas,  with  the  present  increas- 
ed facilities  and  knowledge  of  the  operation, 
it  would  have  been  carried  on  from  both 
sides  simultaneously,  when,  even  at  the  then 
slow  rate  of  progress,  the  time  would  be  re- 
duced to  one  year  and  seven  months;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  pre- 
sent appliances,  the  work  of  the  tunnel 
could,  with  perfect  ease,  be  completed  in 
one  year  and  a  quarter ;  and  taking  for  the 
shafts  and  other  matters,  say,  half  a  year 
more,  the  whole  could  with  oonvenience  be 
accomplished  in  one  year  and  three-quarters. 

In  order  to  olear  up  every  doubt,  I  pro- 
pose, at  an  estimated  cost  of  £20,000,  to 
drive  a  heading  under  the  Mersey  from 
shore  to  shore,  a  distance  of  1,300  yards, 
and  thus  not  only  to  prove  the  practicable 
nature  of  the  larger  and  more  complete  un- 
dertaking, but  also  the  future  cost,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  necessary  drain- 
age and  ventilation  for  the  permanent  works. 

The  first  operation  will  be  to  sink  a  shaft 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Mersey  Docks  Board,  to  a  depth 
of  about  120  ft.  below  the  surface  (see  plate, 
lower  figure).  The  shaft  on  the  Liverpool 
side  will,  for  a  depth  of  say  40  ft.,  pass 
through  made  ground,  and  will  then  enter, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  its  length  be  en- 
tirely through,  the  solid  rock.  That  on  the 
Birkenhead  side  will  be  in  solid  rock 
throughout.  These  shafts  will  be  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  will  terminate  in  large 
sumps  for  pumping  purposes.  At  each  end 
will  be  erected  permanent  pumpins  engines 
And  pumps  of  suffioient  power  to  deal  with 
the  largest  quantity  of  water  that  is  likely 
to  be  met  with,  and  which  pumps  will  not 
only  be  used  during  the  construction  of  the 
works,  but  be  adapted  for  keeping  the  main 
tunnels  permanently  free  from  water. 
Winding  engines  will  also  be  erected  of  suf- 
fioient power,  not  only  to  deal  with  the  ma- 
terial excavated  from  the  heading,  but  also 
with  that  from  the  tunnel  itself. 

The  shafts  having  been  sunk  to  the  full 
depth,  and  the  machinery  fixed,  the  heading 
will  be  commenced  from  either  end,  and 


either  end,  giving  a  total  of  160  working 
days,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  eompletion  of 
the  heading  after  the  shafts  are  sunk.  I 
have  taken  much  pains  to  oollect  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  rook  through  which 
the  heading  will  pass,  and  have  found  every 
one  conversant  with  the  subject  unanimous 
upon  the  point.  The  general  result  of  my 
inquiries  and  observations  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  explained  than  by  the  following 
summary  of  evidence  given  before  the  Re* 
ferees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  then  en- 
gineer to  the  Liverpool  Waterworks,  stated 
that  he  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
which  is  not  very  porous.  He  did  not 
think  the  quantity  of  water  produced  from 
the  rock  at  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  would 
make  the  tunnel  a  difficult  work  of  con- 
struction, and  he  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  it 
through,  so  far  as  water  is  concerned.  He 
considered  that  the  "  faults  "  existing  in 
the  sandstone  rock,  and  shown  on  the  geo- 
logical map,  were  advantageous,  as  he  had 
cut  through  many  of  them  (having  excavat- 
ed in  the  red  sandstone  at  various  points 
over  sixty  square  miles),  and  had  nearly  al- 
ways found  them  filled  up  with  a  species  of 
concrete,  which  was  perfectly  water-tight. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  he  had  found 
them  filled  with  laminated  rook,  having  a 
saccharine  appearance,  and  evidently  having 
been  subjected  to  a  great  heat,  and  yet 
water-tight. 

Mr.  James  Abemethy,  C.  £.,  stated  that, 
having  been  engineer  to  the  Birkenhead 
Docks,  he  had  large  experience  of  the  sand- 
stone rock,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
rook  excavated  from  the  Birkenhead  Docks, 
which  u  a  close,  compact,  strong  stone,  suit- 
able for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.  £.,  stated  that  in 
framing  his  estimates  he  had  well  consider- 
ed the  question  of  possible  faults  in  the 
rock,  and,  on  the  whole,  preferred  to  have 
faults  of  the  character  known  to  exist  in  the 
red  sandstone  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
as  they,  being  impervious  to  water,  baok  up 
and  limit  in  area  the  water  contained  in  the 
interstices  of  the  rook.  The  faults  are  filled 
either  with  clay  or  with  some  vitreous  ma- 
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der  the  Mersey,  near  its  month,  where  the 
river  is  very  wide  and  the  character  of  the 
rock  less  certain ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  engineers  uf  eminence  are  agreed  in 
considering  the  work  of  making  a  tunnel 
thoroughly  practicable,  and  that  at  a  mode- 
rate cost. 

As  much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  possibility  of  driving  the  heading  for 
any  suoh  sum  as  £20,000, 1  wonld  remark 
that  the  Trustees  have  before  them  a  tender 
from  a  responsible  contractor,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  complete  the  work 
considerably  within  that  amount,  finding  all 
necessary  plant  and  machinery,  and  giving 
approved  security  to  the  extent  of  £5,000. 

Again,  the  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  this 
work  is  that  of  excavation,  and  the  engi- 
neers already  mentioned,  and  who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Referees,  were  agreed  in 
considering  Qs.  a  cubic  yard  an  ample  price 
for  this  work  in  the  tunnel,  including  all 
possible  oontingeocies,  being,  in  fact,  three 
times  the  cost  of  similar  work  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  I  have,  however,  taken 
20s.  per  cubic  yard  for  the  excavation  in  the 
heading,  which  I  believe  to  be  far  more  than 
it  can  cost. 

That  a  tunnel,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  sub- 
way, can,  in  the  estimation  of  those  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion,  be  carried  under 
the  river  Thames  at  a  very  small  cost  is,  I 
think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Parliament, 
last  session,  passed  an  Act  for  the  "  Lower 
Subway  "  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow, 
F.  R.  S.,  C.  E.,  son  of  the  highly  talented 
Professor  of  Mechanics  of  that  name,  the 
capital  for  which  is  bat  £12,000,  with  power 
to  borrow  £4,000. 

This  work  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  is  to  consist  of  an  excavation 
through  the  London  clay  440  yds.  in  length, 
lined  with  cast  iron  cylinders  |"  thick,  with 
strengthened  flanges,  whose  external  diame- 
ter will  be  7.1|",  or  7  ft.  inside.  At  each 
end  there  will  be  a  vertical  shaft  between 
60  and  60  ft.  deep,  fitted  with  lifts  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  lowering  passengers 
from  and  to  a  saloon  carriage,  which  will  at 
very  frequent  intervals  pass  through  the 
heading  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

From  each  end  the  subway  will  iwi  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  river  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  1  in  40,  to  a  level  under  the 
river,  where  the  rails  will  be  at  a  depth  of 
61.6  below  Trinity  high  water  mark. 

With  regard  to  the  above,  it  may  no 
doubt  be  said  (hat  it  is  as  yet  only  a  matter 


of  estimate ;  and  though  given  by  an  engi- 
neer of  standing,  and  approved  by  Parlia- 
mentary committees — one  of  whose  special 
duties  it  is  to  investigate  the  estimates,  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying  to  their  sufficiency 
— yet  the  estimates  might  prove  fallacious. 
I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  cost  of 
an  important  work  at  Chicago,  completed 
some  time  since,  and  in  many  respects  anal- 
ogous to  the  one  of  which  I  am  treating,  but 
beset  with  some  difficulty  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  passing  under  the  Mersey,  arising 
in  great  measure  from  the  more  uncertain 
material  through  which  the  heading  had  to 
be  driven ;  that  at  Chicago  being  clay,  and 
that  at  Liverpool  red  sandstone — the  one 
being  driven  for  two  miles,  or  3,520  yards, 
under  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  only  1,300 
yards  under  the  river  Mersey. 

The  Chicago  tunnel  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cheeseborough,  C.  £.,  engineer  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  ample  supply  of  pure 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  important 
city,  from  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  sew- 
age contamination ;  hence  its  great  length. 

This  work,  embracing  as  it  does  two  miles 
of  heading,  carried  through  clay,  lined  with 
two  rings  of  briok-work,  including  a  sum  of 
$120,000  expended  on  the  two  shafts  and 
the  appliances  connected  therewith,  cost 
$380,000,  or  £76,000. 

The  above  amount  spread  over  the  3,520 
lineal  yards  of  heading,  gives  £21  lis.  as 
the  cost  of  each  lineal  yard,  and  deducting 
therefrom  £7,  the  value  of  the  additionu 
excavation,  centering  and  brick  lining  (not 
found  necessary  in  tunnels  in  the  red  sand- 
stone), it  will  bring  the  price  per  lineal  yard 
to  £14  lis.,  without  taking  into  account  the 
more  than  double  value  of  labor  at  Chicago, 
which  has  unfortunately  greatly  augmented 
the  outlay  upon  this  work. 

Now,  £20,000  expended  upon  1,300  lineal 
yards  of  heading  under  the  Mersey,  gives 
the  price  for  each  £15  5s.,  so  that,  in  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  two  works,  a 
greater  sum  has  been  taken  in  the  estimate 
for  the  one  than  has  been  actually  expended 
on  the  other,  and  this  u  assuming  the  price 
of  labor  to  be  the  same  in  both  instances, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
that  at  Chicago  being  very  high. 

I  may  here  allude  to  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  work,  also  very  analogous  to 
that  proposed  under  the  Mersey,  which  has 
been  carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  at 
Attook,  on  the  Khyrabad  Pass,  in  India. 
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It  consists  of  a  heading  600  yards  long,  6  ft. 
sq.,  driven  under  the  river  Indus,  through 
a  rook  which  forms  its  bed,  at  a  depth  of 
somewhat  over  90  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  flood  water. 

It  has  been  carried  on  by  a  few  laborers, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
have  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  fissures  they 
met  with  during  the  operation  by  simple 
"  feather  "  wedging  of  wood,  and  nave,  by 
this  expedient,  been  able  to  keep  back  all 
the  water  which  otherwise  would  have  flow- 
ed into  the  heading  with  a  force  due  to  the 
whole  superincumbent  column. 

The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  about 
j£13,000,  and  spreading  the  whole  outlay 
over  the  600  yards,  brings  out  the  cost  to 
about  £21  14s.  per  yard,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  had  the  labor  expended  upon  it 
been  paid  for  only  at  English  prices,  it 
would  have  been  executed  at  a  considerably 
smaller  cost  than  that  arrived  at  by  esti- 
mate for  making  the  heading  under  the 
Mersey. 

I  have  lately  constructed  a  water  level 
nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  long,  through 
harder  rock,  yet  far  less  compact  and  more 
broken  up,  having  much  larger  feeders  of 
water  than  any  to  be  expected  in  the  red 
sandstone.  In  driving  this  heading  and  the 
shafts  connected  therewith,  single  feeders 
were  met  with  yielding  1,000,000  gallons 
per' diem,  yet  these  were  dealt  with  without 
serious  difficulty  or  expense,  the  cost  not 
having  been  one-half  that  estimated  for  .the 
Mersey  work. 

In  driving  the  heading  a  boring-rod  would, 
as  is  usual  in  water-bearing  strata,  be  kept 
ahead  of,  and  at  the  top  of,  the  work,  and 
thus  duo  notice  would  at  once  be  given  of 
any  unusual  feeder  of  water,  should  such 
exist. 

All  ordinary  cracks  in  the  sandstone  are 
readily  made  water-tight  by  the  use  of  a 
"feather"  wedge  of  timber  tightly  driven 
into  them.  If  a  large  crack  were  met  with, 
containing  water  (a  most  unlikely  thing,  as 
has  been  already  shown),  a  lining  of  iron 
would  be  put  into  the  heading,  and  pushed 
forward  as  the  excavation  proceeded,  until 
the  fault  was  passed. 

The  heading  will  be  circular,  and  six  feet 
in  diameter.*  It  will,  when  completed,  be 
available  not  only  for  draining  the  tunnels, 
but  for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  probably 


*  S«<  Pbte.    It  it  nnneeeiwiy  to  gire  aoy  datail- 
•4  defoription  o(  the  PUU,  m  it  ezpUina  itielf. 


also  for  conveying  water  from  the  Wekh 
lakes  to  Liverpool,  thus  avoiding  a  length- 
ened detour  and  most  expensive  works. 

The  heading  having  been  successfullj 
driven,  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  letting  a  contract  for  a  double 
line  of  railway  under  the  river  Mersey  for 
£100,000,  which  would,  indeed,  give  a  price 
of  £77  per  lineal  yard  of  tunnel — the  work 
being  through  good  hard  sandstone,  and 
thoroughly  drained  by  means  of  the  head- 
ing ;  whereus,  £60  a  lineal  yard  is  a  large 
price  for  tunnels,  even  through  clay,  where, 
of  course,  heavy  lining,  including  an  invert, 
is  required. 

The  river  tunnel  being  completed,  the  re- 
maining works  necessary  to  brine  the  two 
towns  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  into 
complete  communication  with  each  other 
will  be  of  a  very  ordinary  kind,  and  free 
from  any  unusual  contingency. 

Under  the  existing  Parliamentary  powers, 
the  railway  can  be  completed  in  a  direct 
line  from  Church  st.,  Liverpool,  to  Wood- 
side,  Birkenhead,  with  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  James  st.,  and  by  its 
means,  and  by  trains  running  every  few 
minutes,  passengers  will  be  conveyed  be- 
tween the  termini  in  six  minutes.  The  au- 
thorised line  runs  entirely  either  under  the 
river  or  under  streets,  and  not  a  single  house 
will  be  taken  for  the  railway  itself,  and  only 
one  or  two  for  station  purposes.  The  rail- 
way can  be  readily  constructed  without  in- 
terference with  the  traffic  of  the  streets. 
The  main  line  will  be  double,  with  extensive 
sidings  for  goods,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  dock  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
river. 

Surveys  have  been  completed  of  exten- 
sions, whereby  the  Mersey  Railway  can  be 
made  to  form  a  direct  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  important  railway  systems  on 
either  side  of  Uie  river,  and  this  at  a  mode- 
rate expense,  and  with  the  destruction  of 
hardly  any  property. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  opening  of 
this  railway  will  be  very  great.  The  docks 
of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  now  under 
the  same  management,  form  the  noblest  em- 
porium of  trade  in  the  world,  but  their  joint 
usefulness  is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of 
satisfactorv  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river;  and  the  immense  re- 
sources of  Birkenhead,  developed  at  a  cost 
of  £7,000,000  sterling  for  docks  alone,  are 
lying  comparatively  idle,  whilst  the  quays 
and  docks  on  the  Liverpool  side  are  flooded 
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with  a  trade  increasing  daily,  and  already 
over-taskine.  their  capabilities. 

More  dock  and  quay  aoooromodation  must 
be  found.  On  the  Liverpool  side,  to  con* 
fitmct  fresh  docks,  either  north  or  sontb,  is 
to  place  them  miles  away  from  the  center  of 
trade — at  the  north,  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion, almost  unapproachable  in  heavy  wea- 
ther ;  at  the  south,  only  available  for  ves- 
sels of  comparatively  small  draught — what 
then  so  natural  as  to  utilize  the  expenditure 
at  Birkenhead,  now  yielding  but  a  nominal 
return,  but  which,  with  the  Mersey  Railway 
completed,  would  be  placed  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position.  The  Birkenhead  docks  and 
warehouses  would  then,  as  regards  both  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  be  placed  within  a  few 
minutes,  in  all  weathers,  of  the  heart  of 
Liverpool. 

The  immense  traffic  to  be  exp>ected  nnder 
such  altered  circumstances  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  present  imper- 
fect means  of  communication,  often  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill  by  a  fog  or  a  gale  of 
wind,,  twenty  millions  of  passengers,  at  least, 
pass  over  the  ferries  annually. 

The  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey  abounds 
with  pleasure  sites  for  residential  purposes, 
and  not  onlv  New  Brighton,  but  many  other 
places  would  experience  an  immediate  in- 
crease if  railway  communication  were  estab- 
lished. Thousands  of  persons  who  would 
prefer  a  residence  on  that  side,  are  at  pre- 
sent deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  the  daily 
crossing  to  their  places  of  business. 

The  construction  of  this  railway  and  its 
extensions,  would  also  place  Liverpool  in 
direct  communication  with  North  Wales  and 
Holyhead. 

Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  their  sur- 
roundings now  contain  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  steady 
increase  of  population  renders  means  of  com- 
munication every  day  more  urgent. 

If  this  railway  be  not  soon  completed,  an 
immense  expenditure  must  be  incurred  to 
improve  the  approaches  to  the  landing 
Bilges,  which  will,  after  all,  not  get  rid  of 
the  most  serious  inconveniences  connected 
with  the  ferries,  which  are  chiefly  caused  by 
fogs  and  storms. 

rail  «         ■  •      .  .      *    .  •  •  > 


THE  DYER  COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  Court  convened  last  November  to  in- 
vestigate the  official  conduct  of  Gen.  Dyer, 
has  made  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  investigation  extended  over  a  vast 
amount  of  details,  and  was  exhaustive  on 
those  points  in  resp>eot  to  which  the  accused 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Congressional 
Investigating  Committee.  All  possible  lati- 
tnde  was  given  to  the  accusers  in  the  matter 
of  evidence,  they  being  allowed  to  produce 
both  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  and 
permitted  to  appear  and  to  be  represented 
by  counsel.  Several  of  them  were  heard  as 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  allegations,  and 
"it  is  believed  that  no  evidence  offered  has 
been  excluded,  which  could  possibly  have 
shed  any  light  upon  the  questions  involved, 
or  which  would  have  affected  the  decision  of 
the  Court."  The  high  character  of  the 
members  composing  it,  vie.  Gen.  George 
H.  Thomas,  President,  and  Generals  Terry 
and  Hancock,  members,  and  Gen.  Joseph 
Holt,  Jndge  Advocate,  makes  the  decision 
unquestionable,  and  will  settle  all  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  readers.  The 
Court  acquits  Gen.  Dyer  of  all  the  charges 
against  him.  The  cnarge  of  receiving  a 
royalty  for  the  purchase  of  Absterdam  pro- 
jectiles was  not  sustained  by  the  Court,  its 
only  foundation  being  a  remark  made  by 
Gen.  Dyer,  to  the  effect  that  if  anybody 
was  entitled  to  a  royalty,  he  himself  was. 
The  Court  say  that  "  the  remark,  if  ever 
made  by  Gen.  Dyer,  was  made  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dickson,  tome  time,  after  the  only  order 
ever  given  by  him  to  Dickson  &  Lane  had 
been  issued.  [This  order  was  only  partially 
filled.]  The  whole  conduct  of  Gen.  Dyer 
in  reference  to  this  contract  and  the  pay- 
ments thereon  seems  to  negative  the  idea 
that  he  had  a  corrupt  motive  in  giving  the 
contract,  or  became  in  any  manner  interest- 
ed in  it.  The  evidence  as  to  Gen.  Dyer's 
assertion  in  the  matter  of  royalty,  was  either 
the  pride  of  an  inventor,  or  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  established  by  the  testimony  that  he  al- 
ways held  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
should,  of  right,  have  the  privilege  of  using, 
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be  then  transferred  to  other  parties.  He 
deolined  to  do  so,  alleging  that  if  the  inven- 
tion was  of  any  value,  the  use  of  it  belonged 
to  the  Government,  and  "there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  country  to  buy  it  of  him." 

With  reference  to  the  charge  that  the  dis- 
placement of  Gen.  Ramsay,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Dyer  had  been  procured  by 
an  intrigue,  in  which  officers  of  the  Ord- 
nance, Department  were  concerned,  the 
Court  finds  from  the  evidence,  and  especial- 
ly from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Stanton 
and  Asst.  Secretary  Watson,  that  it  is  with- 
out foundation.  "  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that 
Gen.  Dyer  never  solicited  the  position  from 
him,  but '  that  he  ordered  it  of  his  own  no- 
tion,' and  that  he  does  not  think  that  any 
human  being  knew  of  his  determination  to 
appoint  Gen.  Dyer,  until  after  he  had  con- 
cluded to  recommend  him  to  the  President, 
except  himself  and  Assist.  Secretary  Wat- 
son." Mr.  Watson  testified  that  the  Presi- 
dent told  him  "  that  he  had  concluded  to 
nominate  Gen.  Dyer  to  the  position,  not 
upon  any  political  or  personal  consideration, 
but  solely  with  reference  to  his  professional 
merit,  and  the  reqnirementsof  the  service." 

The  findings  of  the  Court  are  equally  ex- 
plicit upon  the  other  points  charged,  and 
the  whole  country  will  not  only  congratulate 
Gen.  Dyer  upon  the  triumphant  vindication 
which  his  own  conduct  has  received,  but 
will  congratulate  itself  also  upon  finding 
such  integrity  in  one  of  its  most  responsible 
public  servants.  D. 


MINING  NOTES. 

From  tha  "  Quarterly  Jonmsl  of  Soienoe." 

The  project  for  organizing  a  Colliery  In 
surance  Company,  to  embrace  a  provision 
for  the  survivors  of  those  killed  in  colliery 
accidents,  and  to  reimburse  the  colliery  pro- 
prietor or  worker  for  any  loss  acoming  to 
his  property,  is  again  exciting  attention.  A 
letter  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Sleigh,  of  Austin  Friars,  which  clearly 
shows  the  practicability  of  such  a  system  of 
insurance.  We  learn  from  this  letter  that 
the  value  of  the  colliery  property  of  Great 
Briuin  is  estimated  at  £70,000,000  sterling. 
The  production  of  coal  is  at  present  104,- 
000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  in  obtaining 
this,  on  the  average  of  ten  years,  1,000  lives 
are  lost  in  each  year.  It  appears  that  two 
pence  per  week  per  man  would  produce  a 
fund  from  which  £100  could  be  given  to 
widows  and  children  of  the  deceased  collier, 


and  that  a  very  small  premium,  varying  of 
course  with  the  district,  would  secure  the 
insurer  from  any  serious  loss  to  his  proper- 
ty. As  active  measures  are  abont  to  be 
taken  to  establish  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple, we  content  ourselves  at  present  bj 
directing  attention  to  the  movement. 

Coal  in  the  Colorado  district  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  According  to  the 
"Denver  News,"  General  Pierce  stated  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  besides  the  bed  of 
31  in.,  discovered  near  Fort  Snpton,  on  the 
Platte,  there  were  also  two  beds  on  the 
Cache-la-Poudre.  One  of  these  beds  waa 
4  ft.  thick,  and  the  other  about  18  in.  The 
"Salina  Herald"  says  that  in  digging  a 
well  on  the  east  side  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
Biver — less  than  two  miles  from  town — a 
bed  of  good  bituminous  coal,  18  in.  thick 
and  about  20  ft.  below  the  surface,  was  cat 
through. 

Coal  mining  in  Franee  has,  during  tke 
past  year,  been  partienlarly  aetrre.  Tki* 
will  bis  teiea  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  production  during  each  of  the  last  six 
years: 


Tons  (statute). 

186S 10,616,762 

1864 11,001,249 

1866 11,786,714 


Tons  (statute). 

1866 11,807,142 

1867 11,975,164 

1868 12,345,000 


The  colliers  of  Belgium  have  not  exhibit- 
ed the  same  progressive  increase.  From  the 
report  of  Mr.  F.  locham.  Director  of  Mines 
in  the  Province  of  Hainault  (which  is  the 
last  published  authority  on  .the  production 
of  coal  in  Belgium),  we  learn  that  to  the 
end  of  1867  the  production  was  as  follows : 

1865.  1866.  1867. 

Hainault 9,206,058  9,881,424  0,696,280 

Namur 806,764  858,687  889,586 

Li6ge 2,828,911  2,564,661  2,770,956 

Total  of  the  king- 
dom in  metri- 
cal tons 11,»«),728  12,764,662  12,756,822 

The  copper  mines  of  Africa  have  of  late 
years  been  attracting  considerable  attention. 
The  copper  lodes  in  the  Insiziva  Mountain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Natal,  are  remarkable.  Some  com- 
paratively small  workings  have  been  carried 
on  about  80  miles  from  Port  St.  John.  The 
deposit  here  is  described  as  abont  18  ft. 
thick  by  2^  ft.  in  depth.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  evidently  not  a  vein  but  a  bed.  This 
is  clearly  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  since 
it  is  said  that  ore  is  replaced  by  a  yellow 
ocherous  deposit  {gotsan  of  miners)  contain- 
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ing  nodules  of  very  pnre  carbonate  of  oop- 
per  or  malachite,  varying  in  sise  from  a  pea 
to  masses  of  10  or  15  lb.  weight.  Some 
miners  from  D 'Urban  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  mountain,  and  again  found  a  simi* 
lar  deposit.  Portiong  of  considerable  masses 
have  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  56 
per  cent  of  metal,  the  average,  however, 
being  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Silver  was 
found  to  the  extent  of  5.30  ounces  to  the  ton 
of  copper,  and  a  trace  of  gold  was  detected. 

Chromium  is  stated  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  large  quantities  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Ohromate  of  iron,  of  fine 
quality  has  also  been  found  in  Victoria. 
We  understand  samples  of  this  mineral  and 
antimonial  ores,  of  good  quality,  have  been 
shipped  to  this  country  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining their  real  commercial  value. 

In  a  cave  in  the  mountain  of  Galenstock, 
which  it  is  well  known  separates  the  cantons 
of  Berne  and  Urich,  a  valuable  deposit  of 
topaz  has  been  recently  found. 

Tin  mines  in  Siam  are,  on  the  authority  of 
the  *'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  about 
to  be  worked.     We  quote  the  paragraph : 

"  Another  tin  district  is  about  to  be 
opened  at  the  Isthmus  of  Kra.  The  im- 
mense value  of  the  tin  workings  at  Junk, 
Ceylon,  or  Phuket,  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  150,000  tons  per  annum,  has  incited  a 
Chinese  merchant  to  propose  the  active  de- 
velopment of  the  Kra  mines,  and  as  tin  is 
supposed  to  abound  along  the  whole  range 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  there  are  many  who 
believe  in  his  success.  He  is  to  have  the 
government  of  the  district  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  designs.  The  river  of  Kra  is 
the  southern  boundary  between  British  Bur- 
mah  and  Siam." 

Seeing  that  the  annual  production  of  tin 

is  as  follows :    ' 

Tons. 

England 7,296 

Banc* 4,260 

Billeton 1,900 

Other  parts 8,000 

Total 16,466 

— ^the  150,000  tons'  said  to  be  produced  at 
Junk  is  an  evident  absurdity.  During  the 
past  year  the  Chinese  merohants  have  been 
the  largest  buyers  of  British  and  Dutch  tin, 
to  which  circumstance  we  owe  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  price  of  tin  which  has  lately  taken 
place.  This  proves  that  they  have  not  any 
great  expectation  of  very  considerable  pro- 
duction of  this  valuable  metal  nearer  home. 


The  prominence  which  has  been  given  to 
technical  education  has  led  to  a  proposal  to 
found  a  Professorship  of  Mining  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow;  and  a  deputation  has 
been  in  communication  with  Professors 
Ramsay  and  Huxley,  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  on  the  question  of  establishing  a 
mining  school  in  Wales.  The  experiments 
made  already  in  Olasgow,  at  Bristol,  and  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  and  others,  in  Cornwall, 
should  teach  the  lesson  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  miner  to  attend  any  fixed 
central  school.  The  only  practical  and  use- 
ful system  of  imparting  instructions  to  the 
miners  is  that — adopted  with  great  success 
by  the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  and  by  Mr.  Dagliesh,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Seaham  —  of  sending  the 
teacher  to  the  miner,  and  giving  him  the 
advantages  of  a  school  of  mines  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  district  in  which  he  labors. 

Gold. — The  Nova  Sootia  gold  fields  have 
produced  during  the  past  three  years  as 
follows : 

Ounces. 

1866 25,204 

1867 27,814 

1868 20,788 

The  production  of  the  quartz  rooks  of 
Merionethshire  has  fallen  to  490  ounces  in 
the  period  between  October  Ist,  1867,  and 
December  3l8t,  1868. 

There  has  been  a  small  rush  to  certain 
gold  fields  in  Sutherlandshire.  On  a  dis- 
trict not  far  from  Helmsdale,  which  was 
known  only  to  a  few  sportsmen  and  shop- 
herds,  recognized  as  the  Kildonan  Bum,  a 
regular  system  of  "diggings "  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  the  bum  nas  been  christened 
as  "Gold  Greek."  The  results  are  not, 
however,  satisfactory,  since  it  appears  that 
the  most  industrious  gold-seeker  cannot  re- 
alize more  than  five  shillings  a  day. 

THS  Heaton  Pboocbs. — Considerable 
differences  of  opinion  still  prevail  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Beaton  steel-making  pro- 
cess noticed  in  onr  last  number.  We  have 
carefully  read  and  considered  all  that  has 
been  said  m  favor  of  the  process,  and 
against  it.  We  are  not  by  any  means  satis- 
fied with  the  tone  which  has  been  assumed  by 
those  who  have  entered  on  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  many  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  copied  from  paper  to  paper  should  ever 
havo  been  made  at  all.  They  are  obviously 
not  oonsistent  with  onr  knowledge  of  the 
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chemical  ohanges  effected  in  a  mass  of  iron 
when  Bubjeoted  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  We  have  been  informed  by  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Sheffield  steel  manufac- 
turers, that,  while  he  waits  to  see  the  result 
of  a  continuance  of  the  experiments  carried 
on  at  Laugley  Mills,  before  he  adopts  it,  he 
is  strongly  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  that  he  regards  it  hopefully,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  say  it,  that  he  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  liberality  and  openness  observed 
by  Mr.  Heaton.  With  these  remarks, 
which  we  introduce  mainly  to  convince  our 
readers  that  we  are  not  inattentive  to  the 
experiments  in  question,  we  leave  the 
Heaton  steel  process  until  its  more  com> 
plete  development  removes  it  from  the 
doubfiil  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed 
by  injudicious  advocacy. 

A  discussion  of  some  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Heaton  process  has  been 
opened  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Chemical 
News."  It  arises  out  of  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Chemical  Society,  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
Paul,  on  "  The  connection  between  the  Me- 
chanical Properties  of  Malleable  Iron  and 
Steel,  and  the  amount  of  Phosphorus  they 
contain."  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  of  the 
"  John  Brown  &  Co.  Limited  "  Works,  Shef- 
field, argues  that  Dr.  Paul  has  shown  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  his  subject.  That  al- 
though Dr.  Paul's  conclusion  that0.50  perot. 
does  not  impair  the  quality  of  steel,  is  cor- 
rect when  it  applies  "  to  tenacity  as  measur- 
ed by  a  direct  and  gradiudly  applied  longi- 
tvdinal  or  axial  strain"  yet  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong  when  it  is  made  to  refer  to 
steel  which  is  to  be  employed  for  cutting  in- 
struments of  any  kind.  "  It  is  obvious  that 
the  power  of  resisting  a  sudden,  a  viltratory, 
and  a  transverse  shock  is  the  property  most 
demanded,"  and  that  here  the  smallest 
quantity  of  phosphorous  is  highly  injurious; 
"  this  is  just  the  property  which  phosphorus 
tends  to  destroy." — Qttarterly  JouttuU  of 
Science. 


OOHHUNIOATION  BBTWEBN  PASSBNaXRS 
AND  GuABDU. — Under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  last  session, 
all  trains  running  distances  of  twenty  miles 
or  more,  without  stopping,  must,  after  April, 


the  latter  end  of  November  last,  and  on  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  be- 
tween London  and  Seven  Oaks,  during  the 
following  week.  Three  systems  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  viz :  1.  The  rope 
pulls,  which  is  the  oldest  of  them  all.  2. 
The  electrical  signalling  system,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  some  of  them 
have  already  been  in  use  for  a  length  of 
time  on  the  various  lines  of  railways ;  and, 
8.  The  pneumatic  system,  which,  whilst  it 
is  the  newest,  is  also  in  many  respects  the 
most  efficient.  Space  will  not  admit  of  our 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
systems  that  were  submitted  to  trial.  The 
principle  of  the  rope  and  electric  bell  sys- 
tem will  probably  be  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers,  and  we  shall  not  therefore 
make  further  reference  to  them  here.  The 
pneumatic  system,  being  novel,  may,  how- 
ever, claim  a  brief  notice.  The  signaling 
apparatus  consists  of  a  heavy  gong  upon  the 
engine  or  tender,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the 
guard's  van.  Both  these  goncs  are  struck 
by  hammers,  which  receive  direct  motion 
from  the  train  when  a  signal  is  given. 
When  no  signal  is  passed  from  passengers  or 
others,  these  hammers  are  kept  away  from 
the  gongs,  and  they  are  put  into  gear  in  the 
following  manner.  A  tube  runs  along  the 
whole  train,  beginning  at  a  pump  in  tbe 
tender,  passing  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
and  ending  in  a  plug  at  the  back  of  the 
train.  This  pipe,  whioh  is  worked  by  the 
machine,  keeps  pumping  the  air  out  of  the 
pump,  and  sustains  in  it  a  partial  vacuum. 
Underneath  those  vehicles,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  gongs,  there  are  shallow  cylinders 
in  connection  with  the  vacuum  tube,  from 
which,  the  air  being  exhansted,  their  pistons 
are  drai^n  backwards,  and  pull  thereby  the 
striking  portions  of  the  bells  out  of  gear. 
Over  each  compartment  a  T-piece  is  insert- 
ed in  the  tube,  and  a  plug  is  fitted  into  its 
lower  stem  so  as  to  keep  the  tube  air-tight. 
The  passengers  give  signals  by  pulling  out 
these  plugs,  and  this,  breaking  the  vacuum, 
causes  the  bells  to  fall  into  gear. 

That  the  pneumatic  _  principle  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  other  two,  both 
as  to  certainty  of  action  and  from  its  non- 
liability to  be  tampered  with,  is  beyond  a 
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PAPERS  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

No.  II. 

By  Lieut.  0.  E.  Dcttoh. 

(Contiiraail  ftam  page  311) 

13.  Resuming  the  expression  derived, 
Seo.  9,  from  the  consideration  of  the  resists 
ance   of  a   cross   section   to   rupture  by   a 

transverse  force,  vis :  j  x*dx,  and  not- 
ing that  the  resistance  to  compression  is 
equal  to  that  to  extension,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression becomes  j  i^dx,  and  sub- 
stituting d  =2  X,  and  integrating 


«=!--/ 


x'dx=^tbcP, 

1 


and    the 


moment  of  inertia  M=  -j^$  b  d*. 

These  equations  are  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  beam  has  a  symmetrical 
section  with  reference  to  the  neutral  axis. 
In  cases  where  the  cross  section  is  otherwise, 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  remains  to 
be  determined.  Since  the  moments  on  both 
sides  of  this  axis,  whatever  its  situation, 
must  be  equal  and  opposite,  this  axis  must 
pass  through  tho  center  of  gravity,  for  no 
other  condition  will  satisfy  such  an  equa- 
tion of  moments.  The  only  obvious  method 
of  determining  such  a  case  seems  to  be  to 
resolve  the  cross  section  into  a  number  of 
geometrical  figures,  the  positions  of  whose 
centers  of  gravity  with  reference  to  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  may 
be  readily  determined,  and  thus  find  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  each  component  figure 
with  reference  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
section.  The  whole  moment  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  the  moment  of  any  component  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  its  area  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  neutral  axis,  added  to  the 
product  of  its  area  into  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  its  own  center  of  gravity 
and   that  of  the  whole  section.     Let  A'  = 

^tiA    ftl*AA  nf   «  aiiKiliviainn     in'    iffl   mnmpnt.  ftf 


way  by  the  tearing  of  the  lower  flange.   The 

following  are  the  dimensions : 

Area.      Stpth. 
Upper  flange,         A'         A' 
Vertical  web,         A"         h" 
Lower  flange.         A'"        A'" 

Total,  A'+A"+A"'  =  A,   A'-f  A"-|-A"'  =A. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  will  show  the  distance  of 
the  neutral  axis  above  the  bottom  to  be 

.  _h      {k'<+h"')Jr>'—  (h.>+h")j:—{hl"—h')  ^ ' 
^-T"  2  A 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section 
^_  A'h''+A"+h"'+A"'h""^  1      .., 

A"'{h'-\-h>"-{-2h"y+A'A"{h'-\-hy-\-A"A"' 

{A"-fA"')'}, 

and  the  moment  of  resistance 


Jlf  = 


SM 


14.  The  formulae  of  transverse  strength 
thus  deduced  are  in  conformity  with  those 
obtained  by  the  best  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  however,  has 
shown  conclusively  that  there  enters  into 
the  strength  of  beams  another  factor  not 
hitherto  discussed,  and  which  is  dependent 
on  the  resistance  of  the  beam  to  flexure.  It 
was  found  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  beams 
that  the  calculated  force  was  less  than  half 
the  force  actually  necessary  to  rupture  the 
outer  fibers  of  a  beam,  and  in  speculating 
upon  the  cause  he  was  led  to  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  effect  of  the  lateral  action  of 
the  fibers  or  particles  of  a  beam,  or  the  co- 
hesion of  successive  laminse,  constituted  a 
resistance  to  flexure.  To  test  this  theory, 
which  assumes  that  there  is  a  resistance  in- 
dependent of  direct  tensile  and  compressive 
resistance,  and  varyine  as  the  deflection, 
there  were  cast  a  number  of  girders  with 
rectangular  openings  (like  Fig.  V),  all  hav- 

Fis.  y. 
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between  the  upper  and  lower  ribs,  I  the 
length  of  bearing,  IF  the  breaking  weight, 
and  F  the  force  required  to  produce  rupture 
in  the  extreme  outer  particles  or  fibers. 
Then  a  -|-a'  =  the  total  area  of  section,  and 

!(«+«v-°-/!-^(^H^+v') 

and  hence  the  ralne  of  F  becomes 
1  IW 

F  =  - ---—. ■  and  if  the  strength 

2a(rf+c  +  ^.)'  '^ 

depended  only  on  the  direct  tensile  strength, 
F  onght  to  be  constant  and  equal  to  the 
direct  tensile  resistance  of  the  material, 
which  in  the  beam  used  was  about  18,750 
lbs.  It  was  found,  however,  when  the  beams 
were  subjected  to  breaking  weight  that  the 
value  of  F  was  much  greater,  and  showed 
a  close  relation  to,  and  probable  dependence 
upon  the  amount  of  deflection.  Other  ex> 
periments  upon  solid  beams  gave  similar  re- 
sults. Finally,  a  series  of  ezperimentii  was 
made  upon  beams  having  the  same  total 
depths,  but  with  variable  depths  in  the 
openings.  These  beams  would  have  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  deflection  when  sub- 
jected to  a  breaking  weight.  They  showed 
very  conclusively  that  when  the  deflection  is 
the  same  the  resistance  increases  where  the 
depth  of  metal  in  the  beam  is  increased. 

These  experiments  then  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  regards  beams  formed  of 
parallel  bars,  separated  at  given  intervals 
by  vertical  ribs. 

Ist.  That  in  every  case  the  resistance,  or 
the  value  of  F,  is  greater  than  that  due  to 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal. 

2d.  That  with  the  same  depth  of  metal 
in  the  beams,  and  the  same  bearing,  the  re- 
sistance is  greater  when  the  deflection  is 
greater. 

3d.  That  with  the  same  deflection  and  the 
same  length  of  bearing,  the  resistance  is 
greater  when  the  depth  of  metal  is  greater. 

It  follows  then  that  there  is  an  element 
of  strength  depending  on  the  amount  of  de- 
flection in  connection  with  the  depth  of 
metal  in  the  beam,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  flexure. 

Now,  if  from  the  value  of  F  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  metal  is  deducted,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  remainder  maintains  nearly 
a  constant  ratio  in  each  case  to  the  depth  of 
the  metal  multiplied  by  its  deflection.  It 
would  appear  then  that  F  is  composed  of 
two  factors,  one  constant  and  depending 


upon  the  resistance  to  direct  tension,  the 
other  varying  directly  as  the  degree  of 
flexure. 

Let  <t>—  the  resistance  to  flexnre  in  a 
solid  beam  at  the  time  of  rupture,  D  =  the 
depth,  d=  the  deflection, /=  the  tensile  re- 
sistance, and  J*"  =  the  total  resistance.  Then 
in  a  solid  beam  F=f-\-  <t>.  Also  let  F',  d' 
and  D'  represent  the  total  resistance,  deflec- 
tion and  depth,  of  a  beam  with  an  open  sec- 
tion ;  then  the  resistance  arising  from  lateral 
action  varies  as  the  depth  into  the  deflection, 
and 

D'd' 


F'^f+4> 


Dd' 


(1) 


The  value  of  ^  may  be  determined 
from  this  equation  in  two  ways,  first  bj  sup- 
posing/ to  be  a  constant  quantity,  and,  se- 
condly, by  supposing/ and  ^  to  have  a  con- 
stant ratio.  Adopting  the  second  mode,  let 
1  to  m  represent  the  ratio  of  f  to<t>,  then, 

/=  m  <t>,  and  m<t>  -^-  <!>  -^t  =  F',  or 

F' 

which  ought  to  be  a  constant  quantity  in  all 
experiments.  The  forms  of  beam  employed 
in  the  experiments  were  of  two  kinds,  solid 
rectangular  bars  and  open  beams  or  girders, 
both  of  dast  iron.  The  value  of  F  in  one 
solid  beam  was  found  to  be  41,709  lbs.,  and 
the  value  of/,  from  experiments  on  direct 
tension,  18,750  lbs.,  leaving  22,959  as  the 
value  of  <j),  so  that  the  ratio  of  ^  to  /  wM 
about  1.00  to  .81.  The  mean  of  a  con8ide^ 
able  number  of  experiments  gave  the  mean 
ratio  as  1  to  ^. 

These  results,  though  not  exhibiting  com- 
plete regularity,  were  sufficiently  uniform  to 
indicate  that  the  assumed  law  of  the  varia- 
tion of  this  resistance  is  a  close  approximt- 


D'd' 
Dd 


re- 


tion  to  the  truth.    In  equation  2 

presents  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  metal  in 
each  beam  multiplied  by  its  deflection  to  the 
depth  of  metal  in  the  solid  beam  multiplied 
by  its  deflection.  But  the  deflections,  u 
might  have  been  expected  from  known  lavs, 
were  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  totJ 
depths  of  each  girder,  therefore  the  degree 
of  flexure,  and  consequently  the  resistance 
to  flexure  in  each  will  be  nearly  as  the  deptl 
of  the  metal,  divided  by  the  total  depth  of 
the  girder,  and  we  are  thu^  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  formula  for  computing  approximately 
the  breaking  weights  of  these  girders  with- 
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out  first  ascertaining  their  deflections.  Thus, 

if  a/  be  the  resistance  due  to  tension,  and 

<bD  ...  , 

a .  ^-j-  be  the  resistance  due  to  resistance 

to  flexure,  then  W=  a  (/+  ^\  will  be 

the  united  effect  of  the  two  resistances. 

The  following  are  the  properties  arising 
from  this  resistance  to  flexure : 

Ist.  It  is  a  resistance  acting  in  addition 
to  the  direct  extension  and  compression. 

2d.  It  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face,  and  consequently  (within,  the  limits  of 
its  operation)  its  points  of  action  will  be  at 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  half  sections. 

3d.  This  uniform  resistance  is  due  to  the 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of 
the  fibers  or  particles,  and  to  the  elastic  re- 
action which  thus  ensues  between  the  por- 
tions of  a  beam  unequally  strained. 

4th.  It  is  proportional  to  and  varies  with 
the  inequality  of  strain  between  the  fibers 
or  particles  nearest  the  neutral  axis,  and 
those  most  remote. 

15.  Taking  the  equation  of  the  moment 
of  resistance  of  a  cross  section,  and  putting 

it  in  the  form  2s  b  f^xdx,  and  in  the 
place  of  -J-  substituting  ^-^<t>,  we  have 

M=2bJ'Uf—<l>)xdx. 

Integrating  this  between  x  =  ^d,  and  x  — 
o,  we  have  the  formula  M  =  J  (i/+  i  ^)  J  rf". 
If,  in  the  various  expressions  of  the 
strength  of  cross  sections  of  variable  form, 
in  the  place  of  ^  s,  we  substitute  the  oo- 
efiScient  ^  (J/-|-  i  ^),  we  shall  have  cor- 
rected formulas  for  this  new  element  of  re- 
sistance, and  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
those  just  given.  The  value  of  <j>  may  be 
deduced  for  any  weight  from  equation  2. 
The  foregoing  results  having  been  obtained 
experimentally  from  cast  iron  beams,  it 
might  have  been  apprehended  that  the  same 
would  not  hold  good  for  wrought  iron.  The 
existence,  however  of  a  similar  law  in  the 
case  of  wrought  iron  beams  was  practically 
demonstrated.  But  the  relative  values  of  f 
and  ip  are  not  so  readily  ascertained,  because 
the  material  yields  by  crushing  and  not  by 
fracture.  Another  point  requires  considera- 
tion, viz :  that  the  ultimate  compressive 
strength  of  wrought  iron  is  but  little  more 
than  half  its  tensile  strength,  while  in  cast 
iron  the  compressive  is  six  times  the  tensile 
strength.  But  in  wrought  iron  the  force 
required  to  overcome  the  elasticity  of  the 


material  is  nearlv  the  same  in  compression 
and  extension ;  the  difference  being  that  the 
force  which  overcomes  the  elasticity,  when 
applied  as  a  compressive  strain,  distorts  the 
material,  while  in  tensile  strain  the  elas- 
ticity may  be  overcome  long  before  the  ma- 
terial yields  by  absolute  rupture. 

16.  Detection  of  Beams. — Resuming  the 
bent  lever  hypothesis,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  effect  of  the  weight  at  any  given  plane 
of  cross  section  is  a  tendency  to  rotate  that 
plane  about  a  horizontal  axis,  perpendicular 
to  the  neutral  axis.  To  a  very  small  extent 
this  rotation  actually  takes  place,  the  amount 
of  motion  being  limited  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  material,  or  the  degree  to  which  the 
normal  distances  between  two  particles  can 
be  extended  or  shortened.  The  planes  of 
cross  section,  therefore,  cut  each  other  at 
the  neutral  axis.  The  amount  of  curvature 
at  any  point  will  vary  as  the  force  applied, 
and  that  force  is  equal  to  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  lever  arm,  or,  more  concisely, 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight. 

Let  p  Z  be  a  layer  of  a  beam  deflected  by 
the  weight  W,  and  let  x  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  any  point  in  it  from  l.    Then  the 

Via.  VI. 


angles  1  p  2,  2  i*  3,  8  a:"  4,  etc.,  will  vary 
as  the  onrvattire  of  the  beam  between  the 
points  of  tangency  of  1  P  and  2  x',  of  2  z' 
and  8  zf',  of  8  a"  and  4  x'",  etc.  This  will 
become  dear  by  referring  to  Fig.  VI,  where 
P  c  x'  represents  the  angle  of  rotation  be- 
tween the  two  conti^ouB  surfaces  made  b^ 
a  plane  of  cross  section.  Since,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  tangency,  1  p  is  perpendicular  to  p 
c,  and  2  x"  perpendicular  to  c  x',  the  angle 
included  by  1  p  and  2  z'  must  always  be 
equal  to  p  c  x'.  Hence  the  angle  included 
between  two  tangents  will  vary  as  the  cur- 
vature, which  varies  as  the  moment  of  the 
weight.  Again,  with  a  given  angle  made 
by  two  ^ngents,  the  amount  of  divergence 
will  vary  as  the  length  of  the  tangents,  that 
is,  the  farther  any  two  tangents  are  extend- 
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ed  the  more  widely  they  will  separate.  But 
the  length  of  a  tangent  for  small  deflections 
is  eqaal  to  x,  and  the  divergence  between 
any  two  consecutive  ones  (denoted  in  Fig.  VI 
by  the  spaces  1.2,  2.3,  3.4,  etc.)  is  the  dif- 
ferential deflection  due  to  the  curvature  of 
the  differential  space  d  x.  The  deflexion  d 
D  therefore  will  vary  in  the  combined  ratio 
of  the  angle,  or  W  x,  and  the  length  of  the 
tangent,  i.e.,  as  Wx'.  Finally,  it  will  also 
vary  as  the  length  of  d  x,  or  as  the  number 
of  particles  separated  or  stretched  by  the 
force  Wx.  Taking  m=  tua  experimental 
constant,  we  deduce  the  equation 

dD^mWx'dx,        (1) 


fdD=Wmfx'dx,        (2) 


and 


making  z  =  Z,  we  have  B=Wm-^.    This 

equation  is  true,  however,  only  for  very 
small  deflections.  But  as  small  deflections 
are  the  only  ones  to  be  encountered  prac- 
tically, this  will  be  found  sufficiently  near  for 
practical  purposes.  The  expression  W  x, 
which  is  the  moment  of  the  weight,  is  called 
the  bending  moment  in  treating  of  deflec- 
tions. 

17.  When  the  beam  is  loaded  uniformly 
the  expression  for  the  bending  moment  is 
altered.  If  the  point  x  be  taken  as  i)efore, 
the  bending  force  exerted  at  that  point  will 
be  that  due  to  the  weight  between  x  and  the 
free  end,  and  its  moment,  since  it  is  uni- 

W'  X 
formly  distributed,  is— ^ —     But  obviously 

W  —  — 2 —  and  hence  the  bending  moment 


IB 


W^ 


2( 
(1)  becomes 


Using  this  bending  moment  eq. 


dD  = 


mW^dx 


21 


Wt 


(3) 
(4) 


and 


pn^^f^dx, 

making  x=l,we  have 

D=iWmP  (5) 

When  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends, 
and  weighted  in  the  middle,  we  may  with- 
out error  consider  it  as  supported  in  the 
middle,  and  weighted  at  each  end  with  one 


over  the  whole  length,  then  by  referring  to 
Sec.  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moment 
of   weight,   or   bending  moment,   becomes 


Wxll-x) 


21 


Substituting  this  for  Wx,  in 


equation  (1),  we  have 

J  T\     mWx?  (l-x)  dx 
dD  = 3__J 


(6)      and 


fdD^^^^-flxUx-^fx^dx      (7) 
making  x=  }il  the  expression,  reduces  to 


D  =  ,|rTr»t/» 


(8). 


Since  the  deflection  is  usually  expressed 
in  inches,  it  is  advisable  in  assigning  numer- 
ical values  to  Z,  to  reduce  the  measurements 
to  inches,  so  that  W  I,  or  the  bending  mo- 
ment, always  express  "  inch  pounds,"  and 
thus  leave  the  unit  of  measurement  for  de- 
flection in  its  simplest  form. 

18.  Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  the  de- 
flection only,  in  its  relation  to  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  beam,  and  have  practical- 
ly assumed  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  to 
be  a  fixed  quantity.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  relations  of  the  bending  moment 
and  deflection  to  the  cross  section.  In  the 
foregoing  equations  the  constant  m  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  factor  expressing  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  beam  of  a  given  length,  and  cross 
section  under  a  given  weight,  while  the 
whole  equation  gives  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  of  the  same  •cross  section,  but  of  vari- 
able length.  When  the  cross  section  is 
variable,  m  is  no  longer  constant.  But  it 
still  holds  a  determinable  relation  to  the 
breadth,  depth,  and  modulus  of  elasticity, 
which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
quantities.  Assuming,  then,  that  m  repre- 
sents the  deflection  of  a  beam  of  given 
length,  but  variable  depth,  its  bending  mo- 
ment, W  I,  will  vary  inversely  as  the  mo- 
ment of  resistance  of  the  cross  section,  that 
is,  as  ^  *  i  <?.     By  referring  to  Fig.  VII  it 

Fio.  VII. 

1 


will  be  seen  that  the  ansrie  formed  at  the 
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tile  angle  p  ct!  will  vary  as  p  c,  or  as  \  d. 

Hence  the  depth  again  enters  the  expression, 

12 
which  now  becomes  m  =  ^     ,  _-.    But  since 
E  s  b<r 

^i  b  ^  is  the   moment  of  inertia  of  the 

cross  section,  we  may  write 

E  represents  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
with  respect  either  to  compression  or  exten- 
sion. Taking  the  equations  of  the  preceding 
section  and  substituting  this  value  of  m  we 
obtain  general  expressions  for  loads  variously 
distributed. 


One  end  fixed  and  loaded 
at  the  other    .     .     . 

One  end  fixed  and  uni- 
formly loaded     .     . 

Both  ends  supported  and 
loaded  in  the  middle. 

Both  ends  supported  and 
uniformly  loaded 


I"- 


D-   ^^ 


D  = 


D  = 


4SET 
ZMHI 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(To  be  eoDtinned.) 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COAL  GEHING. 

Compiled  from  «  The  Praotioal  Meohanio'i  Joarnal." 

That  which  has  more  than  anything  else 
characterized  the  mechanical  progress  of  our 
own  times,  the  steady  and  increasing  substi- 
tution of  machine  agency  for  human  and 
animal  labor,  has  not  until  within  a  very 
few  years  made  much  advance  in  the  under- 
ground workings  of  the  coal-pit.  Some 
grand  ameliorations  have  been  made,  but 
maoh  remains  to  be  done ;  and  so  surely  as 
the  sewing  machine  was  the  true  remedy  for 
the  miseries  shadowed  in  the.  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  so  must  the  effectual  removal  of  the 
remaining  ilk  of  coal-pit  labor  (and  of  all 
other  labor  of  analogous  character)  be  found 
not  so  much  in  legislation  as  in  the  inven- 
tion of  effective  methods  for  superseding  it. 

There  have  been  other  sufferings  in  coal- 
pit labor  besides  human  ones.  Horses  are 
still  largely  employed  in  drawing  the 
"  corves  "  of  coal  from  the  headings  to  the 
bottom  of  the  "drawing  shaft."  Without 
being  sentimental,  it  may  be  boldly  said 
that  few  animal  existences  can  be  more  un- 
natural or  unhappy  than  that  of  the  coal-pit 
horse.  But  the  increased  depth  of  work- 
ings, the  extension  of  underground  "in- 
clines," and  many  other  circumstances,  all 
converging  towards  the  question  of  "  cost," 
have  sharpened  the  wits  of  coal  viewers  and 
engineers ;  and  already  vast  progress   has 


been  made  in  the  north  of  England  and 
elsewhere,  in  substituting  steam-power  haul- 
age underground,  by  means  of  the  "  endless 
rope  system,"  for  horse  labor.  Thus,  not 
universally,  btit  within  certain  limits,  we 
see  the  curious  succession  of  women  and 
girls  as  beasts  of  burden  giving  way  to  boys 
and  men,  these  to  "ponies,"  and  the  last  to 
steam.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  earliest  attempts  were  made  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  to  apply  mechanical 
haulage  by  one  of  the  four  systems  under 
which  it  is  at  present  worked,  viz.,  by  that 
of  the  single  tail  rope  ;  and  at  least  five 
years  ago  we  ourselves  witnessed,  in  the 
Hetton  collieries  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  that  plan  had  even  then  been  brought 
under  the  skillful  superintendence  of  the 
viewer,  Mr.  J.  Daglish,  M.  E. 

The  three  other  systems  now  all  in  use 
are,  the  endless  chain  system,  the  endless 
rope  system — of  which  there  are  two  modi- 
fications, not  reckoning  as  a  distinct  system 
the  endless  chain  plan  of  South  Wales — and 
the  system  of  single  rope  planes.  In  all  of 
these  the  full  corves  are  seized  by  the  rope 
or  chain  at  the  required  point,  dropped  off 
free,  either  by  detachment  or  by  cessation 
of  the  power  at  the  required  points,  and  the 
empty  corves  are  brought  back  by  power. 
A  boy  is  needed  to  each  train,  and,  as  at 
Hetton,  the  highest  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  devisal  of  the  methods  by  which 
detachment  from  a  constantly  running  rope 
is  provided  for.  To  the  honor  of  mother  wit 
be  it  recorded,  that  the  beautifully  simple 
and  effective,  though  most  original  and  in- 
genious, form  of  detaching  hook  in  use  at 
Hetton,  was  invented  by  one  of  these  un- 
taught boys  who  guided  the  trains  of  corves. 

An  admirable  account  of  what  has  been 
done  up  to  this  time  in  the  way  of  steam 
underground  haulage,  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  North  of  England 
Mining  Institute,"  volume  xvii,  page  7,  for 
August,  1868,  with  very  carefully  tabulated 
experiments  as  to  the  cost  of  such  haulage 
work.  According  to  circumstances,  and 
chiefly  to  the  rate  of  inclination  of  the 
trams,  and  the  amount  of  coal  hauled  per 
twelve  hours,  it  varies  from  a  little  above  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile,  to  nearly  fourpence 
per  ton  per  mile,  of  ooal  drawn.  To  these 
able  reports  we  refer  our  readers,  for  our 
direct  object  here  is  not  with  the  methods  of 
leading  the  coal  when  "  got "  underground, 
but  with  improvements  in  the  means  of  get- 
ting it. 
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The  methods  employed  up  to  the  present 
hour  for  "getting" — i.  e.,  for  detaching 
coal  from  its  bed,  as  generallj  practised  in 
Oreat  Britain — may  be  said  to  consist  in 
"  holing,"  under-cutting,  or  over  cutting 
(generally  comprised  under  the  term  hew- 
ing), the  coal  by  hand  labor ;  to  a  limited 
extent  as  yet,  performing  all  these  or  at 
least  two  of  them,  by  one  form  or  other  of 
"  coal-cutting  machinery;"  wedging  by  hand 
to  bring  down  the  more  or  less  isolated  blocks 
of  coal ;  and  in  many  pits  blasting  the  coal 
down  or  out  of  its  seat,  more  or  less  by  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive  agents. 

These  methods  are  equally  in  use,  whether 
the  coal  seams  be  worked  by  headings,  by 
single  or  double  "pillar  and  stall,"  or  upon 
the  *'  long  wall "  systems;  and  if  we  include 
in  our  view  foreign  collieries,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  France,  Belgium  and  Westpha- 
lia, where  the  seams  are  in  general  much 
more  steeply  inclined  and  disturbed  than  in 
Great  Britain,  these  methods  apply  equally 
to  all  thick  seams,  however  circumstanced. 
That  blasting  has  been  occasionally  produc- 
tive of  accidents  more  or  less  serious, 
through  the  chance  of  the  ignited  fuze  or 
the  flash  of  the  explosion  igniting  fire-damp, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  The  absolute  number 
of  such  accidents  is  small,  and  their  propor- 
tion in  relation  to  those  traceable  to  all 
other  causes  is  unquestionably  small;  but 
although  that  is  so,  it  is  the  obvious  dictate 
of  prudence,  if  it  be  found  practicable,  to 
avoid  blasting  altogether,  or  in  at  least  all 
"fiery  seams."  No  wise  manager  can  feel 
at  ease  in  being  obliged  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinual use  of  blasting,  where  every  charge, 
when  exploded,  may  be,  for  ought  that  he  or 
any  one  can  predict  to  the  contrary,  in  con- 
nection by  an  invisible  -and  unknown  gasi- 
form faze  with  the  great  explosive  maga- 
zines of  fire-damp  that  may  be  accumulated 
in  the  "  goafs  "  or  other  parts  of  the  work- 
ings. Prima  facie,  therefoi'e,  everything 
indicates  the  desirability,  if  possible,  of  get- 
ting rid  of  subterranean  coal  blasting,  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity  and  prudence. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more 
narrowly  in  the  light  of  practical  needs,  etc. 
Drift- ways  must  be  run  into  the  coal,  whe- 
ther thick  or  thin,  in  order  to  reach  and 
work  the  seam.     These  are  often  miles  in 


of  both,  but  generally  of  the  first  only,  to 
be  removed.  This  is  very  frequently  com- 
posed of  hard  grit  stone,  or  of  "  olonch," 
or  other  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  material 
scarcely  less  hard.  For  the  excavation  of 
these  primary  works,  in  nearly  every  col- 
liery, gunpowder,  or  some  equivalent  for  it, 
is  indispensable. 

Again,  there  are  certain  coals  which  are 
themselves  so  hard  that  (as  yet  at  least)  no 
one  has  even  suggested  any  way  by  which 
they  can  be  dislodged  from  their  beds  but 
by  means  of  blasting.  Such  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  American  anthracites,  with  some 
of  those  of  the  European  Continent,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  pure  anthracite  of  the 
Kilkenny  coal  field  in  Ireland,  which  con- 
tains about  97  per  cent  of  pure  carbon, 
breaks  with  a  vitreo-conchoidal  fracture, 
and  is  almost  as  hard  and  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge as  the  rigid  carboniferous  limestone  in 
which  the  seams  occur,  and  to  the  "roof  and 
seat "  of  which  the  coal  is  obstinately  ad- 
herent. There  are,  therefore,  cases  in  which 
coal  mining  must,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
be  pursued  by  means  of  blasting,  so  that  we 
have  onr  views  as  to  the  substitution  of  some 
other  means  of  dislodgment  thus  limited  at 
least. 

We  ought  not  here  to  omit  to  remark,  be- 
fore going  further,  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
open  for  experminents  with  other  explosive 
agents  than  gunpojrder,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover whether  some  may  not  be  found,  and 
be  so  exploded  that  their  dislocating  efiiects 
may  be  employed,  and  yet  that  any  fuze  at 
all,  or  any  flash  capable  of  igniting  fire- 
damp, shall  be  avoided  or  abolished.  As  to 
the  fuze,  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
practical  difficulty  or  objection  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  complication,  trouble, 
delay,  etc.,  in  employing  galvanic  or  rather 
magneto-electric  fuzes ;  and  as  the  igniting 
points  of  these  are  plunged  in  the  midst  of 
the  charge,  ignition  of  fire-damp  is  no  longer 
possible  from  the  fuze;  it  becomes  tnen 
limited  to  any  flash  producible  by  the  charge; 
but  may  not  this,  too,  be  wholly  got  rid 
of? 

Gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  ni- 
tro-picric  powder,  all  give  less  flash,  and  one 
probably  less  capable  of  producing  ignition 
in  surrounding  gasses,  than  that  of  gunpow- 
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in  a  given  charge  may  be  prodigiously  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  firing  the  charge,  not 
by  mere  ignition  at  aU,  but  by  ignition  and 
a  blow  or  violent  vibratory  jar  at  the  same 
instant.  The  same  thing  is  no  doubt  true, 
and  a  fortiori,  of  nitro-glyoerine.  It  is  thus, 
at  this  crude  stage  of  the  inquiry,  plain  that 
ve  have  the  means  of  employing  explosive 
agents  greatly  more  potent  and  less  capable 
of  spreading  ignition  to  fire-damp  than  gun- 
powder, and  that  we  can  still  further  reduce 
the  charges  of  these  more  potent  explosives 
by  employing  a  suitable  method  of  firing 
thera.  We  may  thus  reasonably  hope  to  at- 
tain for  any  given  use  charges  sufficient,  yet 
80  small  that  the  mere  cooling  contact  of  the 
coal  or  rook  split  by  them  shall  prevent 
even  a  very  slender  probabilitv  of  the  flash, 
if  any,  spreading  beyond  the  hole,  or  reach- 
ing any  point  to  ignite  fire-damp. 

Experimental  researches  to  decide  the 
scope  and  value  of  such  an  inquiry  appear 
to  us  quite  worthy  of  our  most  advancing 
and  scientific  colliery  engineers,  with  the 
aid  and  countenance  of  the  Northern  or  of 
the  South  Wales  Mining  Institutes.  Still 
there  remains  this  incontrovertible  proposi- 
tion, 80  well  insbted  upon  recently  by  Prof. 
Warrington  Smythe,  that  where  there  must 
ever  remain  more  or  less  room  for  doubt  as 
to  danger,  and  that  danger  such  as  may  im 
peril  many  human  lives,  the  judgment  of 
every  prudent  man  ought  to  be,  "  get  rid  of 
explosives  in  coal  mioifig'  altogether,  if  it 
can  be  done."  Professor  Smythe  did  not 
affirm  that  it  could  be  done,  nor  do  we  bO' 
lieve  that  it  can,  in  all  cases.  Beyond  ques- 
tion the  ablest  and  most  snccessfiil  attempts 
in  this  direction,  as  well  as  in  that  at  the 
same  time  for  relieving  the  heavy  labor  of 
the  coal  hewer,  have  been  those  of  the  con- 
trivers of  coal-cutting  machines.  These,  in 
several  forms  —  mainly  divisible  into  two 
generic  classes,  vii.,  those  which  hew  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  chop  away 
the  coal  by  blows  with  a  sharp-ended  imple- 
ment like  a  pick,  driven  by  power ;  and 
those  which  slice,  or  rather  grind  away  the 
coal  by  one  or  many  advancing  tools,  slowly 
driven  by  power,  and  moved  like  the  cutting 
tools  of  a  slotting  machine — have  now  been 
more  or  less  under  trial  for  nearly  seven 
years,  and  in  a  few  places,  both  in  South 
Wales  and  in  the  North  of  England,  have 
been  (one  or  other)  brought  into  successful 
use ;  the  power  employed  being  compressed 
air,  supplied  by  a  fixed  engine  above  or  un- 
derground, and  the  air  led  along  by  pipes  to 


the  faces  of  the  headings,  or   to  the  wall 
faces  in  work. 

What  may  be  done  by  compressed  air  as 
a  motive  power  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  ; 
it  has  been  abundantly  shown  at  the  great 
Mont  Genis  tunnel,  of  which  we  have  given 
several  notices  in  this  journal.  Now,  be- 
sides the  advantages  efieotnated  by  this  class 
of  machines  (we  have  no  intention  of  going 
into  any  critique  as  to  their  relative  merits), 
of  relieving  the  coal  hewer  of  the  very  heavi- 
est part  of  his  labor,  viz,,  the  "  under-cutr 
ting  "  of  the  coal,  and  the  owner  of  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  coal  wasted  and 
destroyed  by  being  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  under-cutting  by  hand,  and  limiting  the 
"  hewer's  "  task  to  the  cross  cutting  of  the 
blocks  and  "getting  down,"  by  whatever 
means,  the  masses  of  detached  coal;  there 
are  these  further  advantages — that  the  "un^ 
der-cutting"  can  be  effected  much  more 
deeply  in,  from  the  "  face,"  than  is  readily 
practicable  with  hand  labor,  and  that  when 
indiapensable  the  coal  bed  may  be  *'  over- 
cut,  or  freed  from  the  roof,  if  need  be,  in 
the  same  manner — a  thing  nearly  impossible 
with  mere  hand  labor.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  rare  case  indeed  that  any  moderately 
heavy  Beam  of  "  fat "  or  flaming  coal,  or  any 
other  but  of  the  hardest  anthracite,  needs 
any  over-cutting,  and  that,  no  matter  at 
what  inclinatiou  or  dip  of  bed.  It  almost 
always  occurs  that  if  the  coal  be  effectually 
under-cut,  the  mass,  thus  for  several  yards 
in  length  perhaps,  and  for  a  depth  in,  from 
the  face,  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  hanging 
in  air  free  from  its  support  below,  only  needs 
to  be  cross-cut  or  "  holed,"  when  it  breaks 
off  at  the  rear  and  from  whatever  slight  at- 
tachment it  may  have  had  to  the  roof,  and 
drops  by  its  own  weight,  and  then  all  that 
remains  is  to  hew  or  part  it  into  suitable- 
sized  blocks,  so  as  to  load  it  into  the  "  cor- 
ves,"  and  bring  it  to  bank.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  done,  partly  by  the  blows  of  the 
pick,  partly  by  the  "  hewer's  bar,"  and  in 
harder  coal  by  driving  in  iron  wedges. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  who  have 
thought  that  wedging  might  be  much  more 
extensively  used  in  coal  mining ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  by  the  application  of  a  much  more 
powerful  form  of  machine-driven  wedges, 
coal  might  be  detached  bodily  from  its  bed 
without  the  use  of  blasting,  without  the  use 
of  coal-hewing  machinery,  or  hewing  in  any 
form  either  for  under-cutting  or  holing ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  this  one  new  class  of  tool, 
either  the  pov$r-4riren  vedge,  or,  as  it? 
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eqaivalent,  the  expansion  of  plungers  by 
hydrodynamic  pressure,  should  become  al- 
most the  sole  and  sufficient  resource  of  the 
collier.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  submit 
here  to  some  slight  examination  in  the  dis- 
passionate light  of  the  actualities  of  the 
problem  sought  to  be  solved. 

Five  mechanical  arrangements  for  coal- 
splitting  were  recently  brought  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  three  of  them 
being  principal,  and  the  others  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  discussion  upon  the  original  paper 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Bidder,  A.I.  C  E.,  "  On  Ma- 
chines employed  in  Working  and  Breaking 
down  Coal." 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Bidder  was  described 
as  consisting  of  a  small  hydraulic  press  of 
twelve  tons  power,  to  which  was  attached  a 
pair  of  tension  bars,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
connecting-rod  or  hinge-strap.  These  were 
placed  cne  over  the  other  in  the  bore-hole, 
and  between  thum,  at  the  extreme  end,  there 
was  a  clearance  box  and  two  metal  pressing 
blocks,  between  which  was  forced,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  press,  a  split  wedge 
fifteen  inches  long,  causing  a  lateral  expan- 
sion of  three  inches.  The  ram  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  a  second  wedge  was  inserted 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  first  wedge,  and 
was  forced  up  nntil  sufficient  expansion  was 
obtained  to  break  the  coal.  The  operation 
could  be  repeated  several  times  if  found  ne- 
cessary. The  whole  apparatus  would  weigh 
about  fifty  pounds.  The  hydraulic  press 
was  in  future  to  be  made  of  steel,  and  the 
ram  would  be  cored  out.  In  practical  work- 
ing each  gang  of  colliers  would  be  provided 
with  the  tension  bars  and  three  wedges, 
while  the  presses  would  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  men  who  at  present  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  firemen,  so  that  no  new  class  of 
labor  would  be  introduced.  Trials  had  been 
made  both  in  the  seven  feet  and  the  nine  feet 
seams  at  Harecastle ;  and  in  the  latter,  with 
three  wedges,  about  twelve  tons  of  coal  had 
been  brought  down  in  only  three  or  four 
pieces.  It  was  found  that  the  press  could 
be  applied,  and  the  blocks  brought  down,  in 
less  time  than  was  consumed  by  firing  and 
waiting  for  the  smoke  clearing. 

The  second  described  machine  was  by  Mr. 
C  J.  Chubb.     He  thoueht  some  more  sim- 


owing  to  objections  to  the  use  of  wedges, 
and  to  adopt  instead  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  twelve  plungers,  set  side  by  side  in  a 
steel  bar,  which  plungers,  when  acted  upon 
by  water  from  a  hydraulic  pump,  would  se> 
parate  the  bar  in  which  they  were  set  from 
another  bar,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cover 
upon  the  plungers.  The  pressing  apparatus 
was  25  inches  long,  and  it  was  attached  to 
a  hydraulic  pump  by  a  tube  two  feet  in 
length,  so  that  it  might  be  inserted  into  the 
coal  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  The  ap- 
paratus, with  the  cover  oa,  was  4|  in.  in 
diameter.  When,  by  the  action  of  the 
pump,  the  plungers  had  reached  their  limit 
of  2^  in.,  and  further  expansion  was  needed, 
the  plungers  were  readily  brought  back  to 
their  first  position,  by  opening  an  escape 
cock  for  the  water  back  into  the  partially 
vacuous  close  vessel  out  of  which  it  had 
been  pumped,  when  a  liner  could  be  inserted 
between  the  plunger  and  the  cover ;  and  this 
process  could  of  course  be  repeated.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  first 
expansion  of  2^  in.  was  more  than  sufficient. 
It  was  stated  that  the  collective  area  of  the 
plungers  was  24  square  inches,  and  as  the 
pump  could  exert  a  pressure  of  twelve  tons 
on  the  square  inch,  a  total  pressure  of  288 
tons  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  coal. 

This  apparatus  had  been  tried  in  the  South 
Wales  district,  where  the  coal  was  of  the 
most  varied  description.  It  was  observed 
that,  by  the  present  system  of  blasting,  it 
occupied  on  an  average  two  men  ten  hours 
to  break  down  and  fill  into  trams  four  to  five 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  twenty  per  cent  was 
"  small,"  and  the  remainder  much  shattered. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  this  apparatus  two 
men  could  readily  break  down  twenty  tons 
in  an  hour,  which  could  be  filled,  when 
loosened,  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  per  man 
per  day,  the  whole  of  the  coal  so  obtained 
consisting  of  large  solid  pieces.  Again,  by 
the  present  system,  in  order  to  brciik  down 
500  tons  of  coal  a  day,  from  a  "  four-foot " 
seam,  a  "  face  "  of  600  yards  was  required, 
whether  as  "pillar  and  stall,"  or  as  "  long 
work;"  whereas  with  this  apparatus  the 
same  quantity  could  be  worked  from  800 
yards  of  "face."  In  this  way  there  would 
be  leas  snaoe  reanirinir  to  be  ventilated,  the 
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can  scarcely  be  thns  crudely  stated  with  any 
certainty  at  all,  and  must  vary  enormously 
with  circumstances ;  and  while  it  seems  here 
underrated,  we  must  say  the  possible  per- 
formance of  the  hydraulic  coal-splitter  seems 
both  to  want  confirmation  by  actual  trial, 
and  in  the  absence  of  that  to  appear  over- 
rated. 

The  third  contrivance  Was  that  of  Mr. 
Grafton  Jones,  of  Blaina  Iron  Works,  New- 
port, Monmouth,  and  is  also  a  hydraulic 
coal-splitter,  differing  from  the  former  main- 
ly in  this — that  Mr.  Chubb's  consists  of  a 
central  tubular  stem,  carrying  a  long  row  of 
short  plunger  plugs  along  the  length  of  its 
two  opposite  sides,  like  the  suckers  upon  the 
tentacles  of  a  cuttle-fish,  which,  being  in- 
serted into  a  4  in.  diameter,  or  thereabouts, 
jumper  or  auger  hole,  the  plungers,  by 
pumping  in  water,  are  forced  out  in  opposite 
directions,  and  in  direct  contact  with  the 
coal.  Mr.  Chubb's  is  essentially  the  same 
in  principle ;  but  one  range  of  plungers  is 
suppressed,  and  the  remaining  range  of 
these,  in  place  of  being  forced  out  directly 
against  the  coal,  is  forced  out  against  a  sort 
of  hollow,  trough-shaped  cast  iron  "  liner," 
the  interior  of  which  fits  the  faces  of  the 
plungers,  while  the  exterior  fits  the  inside  of 
the  auger  hole  in  the  coal. 

In  the  course  of  dbcussion  it  was  inciden- 
tally mentioned  that  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah, 
the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press,  had  pro- 
posed its  use  for  coal-splitting ;  the  form 
which  he  suggested  having  been  simply  that 
of  an  extremely  strong  bag  of  reduplicated 
leather,  made  waterproof.  This  in  its  flac- 
cid state  was  inserted  into  the  flat-shaped 
hole  prepared  for  it  in  the  coal,  and  water 
was  then  forced  in  until  the  distension  of  the 
bag  caused  the  fracture  of  the  coal  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.  The  two  other 
splitting  methods  brought  before  the  insti- 
tution we  need  but  briefly  allude  to,  as  one 
of  these  merely  placed  on  record  an  old  de- 
vice of  one  of  the  members  for  splitting  rock 
or  coal,  eto.,  by  means  of  a  conical  screw  of 
steel,  screwed  into  a  split  cylindrical 
wrought  iron  nut  of  considerable  length, 
inserted  into  the  bore  hole ;  while  the  other 
was  but  a  suggestion  for  diminishing  the 
mechanical  disadvantage  of  the  oblique  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Bidder's  wedges,  by  means 
which  the  talented  suggester  himself  would 
probably,  on  more  mature  consideration, 
abandon. 

Now,  we  must  make  bold  to  say  that  we 
entertain  the  most  entire  want  of  confidence 


in  every  one  of  these  contrivances,  as  ma- 
chines ever  likely  to  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  in  coal  mining  :  and  we  apprehend 
that  every  coal  viewer  or  mining  engineer, 
who  possesses  some  actual  experience  in  coal 
working,  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  proposition,  in  fact,  common  to  all  three 
contrivances  is  really  this,  that  by  means  of 
large  holes,  four  to  six  inches  diameter,  of  a 
few  feet  in  depth,  bored  somehow  into  the 
coal,  in  directions  more  or  less  parallel  with 
the  plane  of  the  seam,  and  more  or  less  dia- 
gonal to  the  working  face,  and  by  the  inser- 
tion and  use  therein  of  these  hydraulic 
driven  wedges  or  plunders,  it  is  practicable 
(in  the  working  sense  of  that  word),  without 
any  previous  other  work  or  preparation,  to 
drive  out  the  coal  bodily,  while  still  gripped 
firmly  between  its  seat  and  the  roof,  and 
cause  it  to  separate  and  fall  in  dislocated 
masses. 

Wo  shall  not  deny  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  in  some  seams  and  in  some  cases,  with 
nearly  level  beds  of  great  thickness,  and  of 
just  the  best  quality  of  coal  for  its  success- 
ful application;  but  we  do  entirely  disbe- 
lieve the  practicability  of  so  working  the 
vast  majority  of  coal  seams  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country.  Coal,  whether  thick  or  thin, 
deposited  in  water-saturated  strata,  to  whose 
cavities,  rugosities,  and  bondings  it  has  been 
moulded  beneath  enormous  pressure  for  ages 
in  action,  is  everywhere  obstinately  gripped 
between  roof  and  seat.  When  the  seam  is 
enormously  thick,  and  most  suitable  in  re- 
spect to  hardness  and  softness  and  splitabil- 
ity  (if  we  may  coin  such  a  word),  it  is 
barely  possible  that  more  or  less  of  the  coal 
might  be  thus  forced  out  of  its  place,  leav- 
ing, however,  almost  certainly  in  every  case, 
more  or  less  of  it  adherent  to  the  roof  and 
to  the  floor.  But  if  the  seam  be  but  mode- 
rately thick  (say  four  feet  or  under),  if  the 
coal  be  soft  and  friable,  or  if  it  be  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  fracture ;  if  the  roof  or  the 
floor,  or  both,  be  of  hard  material ;  if  either, 
or  both,  be  uneven,  and  pitted  at  the  "  coal 
parting"  with  them— or  if  the  coal  join  on 
direct  to  the  floor  or  roof,  or  both,  without 
any  thin  parting  seam  of  vegetable  charcoal, 
shale,  or  other  very  fissile  material — then  we 
feel  pretty  certain  that  such  attempt  to  drag 
or  push  the  coal  out  of  its  place,  as  it  were 
by  the  neck,  must  end  in  complete  discom- 
fiture, so  far  as  rapid  and  economical  work- 
ing are  concerned,  assuming  that  the  physi- 
cal possibility  be  conceded. 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  if  we  are  to 
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split  ooal  out  in  large  blocks,  with  small 
waste  by  dust  and  powdered  coal  and  slacks, 
we  must  free  it  first  either  above  or  below. 
We  can  then  split  it  out,  no  doubt,  but  cut 
bono  ?  what  will  be  the  use  of  wedging  from 
behind  to  split  out  masses  of  ooal  which, 
when  once  properly  undermined,  will  rapidly 
fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  then  detached 
from  roof,  floor,  and  "heading"  or  "wall," 
leave  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  break  them 
up  smaller,  and  to  sizes  to  be  loaded  on  to 
the  "  corves,"  all  which  must  be  done,  as  at 
present,  by  hands  in  any  case  1  Thb  is  the 
case  with  all  moderately  thick  coal  beds, 
even  though  they  be  perfectly  flat  and  level. 
It  is  much  more  the  case  with  highly  in- 
clined beds,  like  those  of  Belgium  and  West- 
phalia, which  are  worked  on  the  long  wall 
system  from  the  under  side,  and  along  "  the 
strike"  of  the  beds,  and  from  which  the 
blocks  of  coal,  once  under  or  over  cut,  fall 
of  their  own  accord^  often  but  too  readily 
and  suddenly. 

But  at  this  time  of  day  there  is  probably 
not  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  ooal 
viewer  in  Great  Britain  (and  few  of  these 
gentlemen  are  not  both  one  and  the  other) 
but  is  prepared  to  admit  that  under-cutting 
by  coal-hewing  machinery  of  one  sort  or 
other  is  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
that  time,  and  not  a  long  time,  alone  is 
needed  for  the  wide-spread  introduction,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  of  eoal-outting  ma- 
chinery in  all  our^  great  collieries.  Well, 
then,  we  have  the  coal  cheaply,  eoonomically 
as  regards  the  waste  coal,  rapidly,  and  deep- 
ly under-cut;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  coal 
hewer,  he  must  be  there  to  direct  and  to 
fashion  to  a  portable  shape  the  huge  blocks 
got  out ;  he  is  on  the  spot,  therefore,  to  hole 
or  eross-cut  the  huge  blocks  as  these  drop 
from  the  roof,  and  by  their  own  weight  part 
off  from  the  face  of  coal  behind;  of  what 
use,  then,  are  the  hydraulic  wedges,  or  hy- 
draulic plungers  at  all  ?  They  appear,  un- 
der such  conditions  where  alone  they  can  be 
applicable,  as  simple  surplusage,  for  no  sane 
man,  we  presume,  will  imagine  the  physical 
possibility  of  forcing  out  tkin~ieam  coal 
while  still  gripped  both  by  roof  and  seat. 

Thus  much  for  splitting  in  general,  and 
without  reference  to  the  mode  of  attempting 
it.     Granted  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of 


details,  but  merely  ask  our  professional  coal 
viewing  readers  to  ponder,  in  a  practical 
mood,  upon  the  facilities,  or  the  contrary, 
for  working  straight  and  cylindrical  holes  of 
four  to  six  inches  diameter  into  various  sorts 
and  thicknesses  of  coal,  and  under  the  vari- 
ous and  often  complicated  conditions  ia 
which  the  workings  are  circumstanced. 

We  ask  whether  these  hydraulic  wedges 
or  presses,  said  to  be  50  lb.  weight  each,  but 
actually  much  nearer  probably,  if  ever 
brought  into  a  workable  form,  to  150  lb. 
weight  each,  and  which  imut  be  carried 
about  and  manually  handled,  will  prove  con- 
venient ?  Whether  in  friable  and  compres- 
sible coal  much  more  of  the  power  expended 
will  not  be  absorbed  in  crushing  the  ooal 
close  by  to  powder,  than  in  splitting  off  that 
more  remote  ?  and  whether,  in  any  one  of 
the  arrangements,  but  most  of  all  in  Mr. 
Bidder's  wedges,  a  prodigious  proportion  of 
the  power  expended  be  not  necessarily  al- 
ways wasted?  and  if  power  be  wasted  in 
any  machine,  time  is  wasted,  and  money  is 


If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between  hydrau- 
lic driven  wedges  and  hydraulic  driven 
plungers,  between  the  power  of  the  hydrau- 
lic cylinder,  which  may  be  at  once  brought 
up  to  any  pressure  we  like  per  square  inch, 
applied  direct  to  the  coal,  or  to  that  awk- 
wardly exalted  by  the  interposition  of 
wedges — we  are  compelled  to  give  our  voice 
in  favor  of  the  simple  and  direct  application 
of  the  hydraulic  plunger.  All  wedges 
driven  by  pressure  act  at  enormous  mechan- 
ical disadvantage  as  wedges ;  work  is  use- 
lessly absorbed  in  friction,  and  the  loss  so 
produced  is  greater  as  the  angle  of  the  wedge 
is  less.  The  very  essence,  it  may  be  said, 
of  the  wedge  as  an  efficient  mechanical  en- 
gine depends  upon  its  being  driven,  not  by 
presture,  but  by  blotos.  At  each  blow  the 
friction  of  rost,  constantly  encountered  by 
the  wedge  driven  by  pressure,  b  by  the  sud- 
den jar  converted  into  the  friction  of  motion, 
the  coefficient  of  which  for  the  same  surfaces 
and  pressures  is  usually  not  much  more  than 
one-half  of  the  former. 

With  the  hydraulic  cylinder  applied  di- 
rect, the  real  limit  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  of  pressing  surfaoe 
is  that  of  the  crushing  coefficient  of  the  coaL 
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yery  best  form  in  which  hydranlio  pressure 
could  be  applied  at  all,  mif;ht  prove  to  be  in 
that  of  a  modification  of  Joseph  Bramah's 
original  leathern  water-bag.  We  have,  now- 
a-daj8,  materials  and  methods  at  hand  for 
the  construction  of  flexible,  or  partially  flex- 
ible bt^s,  into  which  water  could  be  forced 
to  all  the  pressure  the  coal  would  safely  bear 
without  crushing,  such  as  were  unknown  in 
his  day,  and  the  structural  problem  presents 
few  difficulties  to  the  mechanical  engineer. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  however, 
we  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  the  perfec- 
tionizing  of  coal-cutting  machinery,  and  not 
to  coal-splitting  instruments,  even  though 
far  better  designed  than  any  that  we  have 
been  noticing,  that  we  ought  to  look  for  at- 
taining the  unquestionably  most  important 
ends  of  saving  risk  by  limiting  the  use  of 
explosives,  cheapening  our  coal-getting,  and 
economizing  oar  coal  itself. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  m  THE  BESSEMER 
PROCES& 

Compiled  from  "  Oestr.  Zsitaehrift,"  and  sdopUd  by 
]>r.  Adolph  Sebmidt. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  Besse- 
mer process  first  began  to  regularly  produce 
materials  valuable  for  trade  and  practical 
use,  the  difficulty  of  operating  the  process  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  by  it  a  metal  of 
certain  qualities  as  desired,  was  at  once  re- 
cognized. Besides  other  means  conceived  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  the  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope also  was  then  proposed  and  tried. 
It  was  expected  that  the  changes  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bessemer  flame,  which  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and 
which  are  evidently  due  to  chemical  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  metal,  could  be 
observed  more  accurately  with  the  help  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  would  thus  make  it 
possible  to  interrupt  the  process  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  the  required  degree  of 
decarburization  of  the  metal  is  obtained. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  results  of  these 
experiments  were  not  satisfactory,  from  the 
fiftcts  that  no  detailed  account  of  them  has 
been  published,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  was  not  continued  afterwards. 
About  two  years  ago  Professor  Lielegg,  of 
Gratz  (Styria),  took  up  this  matter  once 
more.  By  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
him  at  the  Gratz  Bessemer  Steel  Works, 
and  published  in  1867  in  the  reports  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  (see 
"  Dingler's  Polyt.  Journal,"  vol.  16,  1867, 
or  "Berg.  u.  hm.  Ztg.,"  1867,  No.  12  and 


No.  48),  he  discovered  that  under  the  most 
different  circumstances,  and  with  the  most 
different  pig  irons,  the  Bessemer  flame,  when 
analyzed  with  the  spectroscope  shows,  be- 
sides some  varying  and  accidental  lines  pro- 
duced by  accessory  constituents  of  the  pig 
iron,  a  constant  spectrum,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  several  groups  of  black,  green  and 
blue  lines.  These  lines  are  not  to  be  seen  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  process,  they  be- 
come visible  in  the  second  period  only,  when 
the  temperature  is  more  elevated  and  when 
the  carbon  begins  to  burn  in  a  more  lively 
manner.  They  remain  visible  and  bright 
until,  in  the  third  period,  they  disappear 
one  by  one,  simultaneously  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  caused  by  the  lack  of 
carbon  in  the  metal.  Professor  Lielegg  at- 
tributed this  spectrum  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  and  designated  the  single  lines,  accord- 
ingly as  C  Oa,  C  0  /3,  C  Oy,  etc.  He  also 
found  that  the  observation  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  these  lines  has  a  practical 
value,  because  not  only  the  moment  of  near- 
ly complete  decarburization  (what  is  called 
"the  change"  by  practical  Bessemer  men) 
can  be  determined  more  accurately,  but  abo 
because  different  kinds  of  products  may  be 
obtained  by  making  the  interruption  of  the 
process  dependent  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  said  lines  of  the 
spectnun.  Thus  the  spectroscope  came  into 
regular  use  at  the  Gratz  Bessemer  Works. 
The  results  obtained  at  Neuberg  (Styria) 
were,  however,  widely  different  from  the 
above.  The  Neuberg  works  convert  almost 
exclusively  their  own  pig  iron,  which  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  manganese  (three 
and  a  half  per  cent).  This  iron,  in  being 
converted  by  the  Bessemer  process,  develops 
towards  the  end  of  the  charge  an  opaque 
flame  full  of  white  smoke.  This  smoke  is 
the  thicker  and  the  less  transparent,  the' 
hotter  and  better  the  charge.  By  inserting 
a  wrought  iron  pipe  terminating  in  a  receiver 
into  the  month  of  the  converter  towards  the 
end  of  a  charge.  Professor  Kupelwieser  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
solid  matter  which  constituted  this  smoke. 
Mr.  Schoffel,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  com- 
posed of — 

Si  0>  (Silicic  acid) 84.86 

Mn  O  (Protoxide  of  manganese). .     48.28 
Fe  O  (Protoxide  of  iron) 16.29 

99.88 

This  smoke,  which  seems  to  be  principally 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  manganese  volatilized  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  as  silicate  or  as  protoxide,  cov- 
ers the  Bessemer  flame  in  hot  and  good 
charges  to  such  a  degree  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  "  change  "  becomes  often  extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  it  is  proved  by  numerous 
experiments  that,  in  this  case,  the  spectro- 
scope is  of  no  use  whatever,  because  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  then  disappears  completely. 
It  has,  besides,  been  noticed,  that  even  in 
less  hot  and  less  smoky  charges  the  spectrum 
is  only  visible  intermittently,  and  often  dis- 
appears before  the  iron  is  near  the  point  of 
complete  decarburization.  In  such  a  case 
spectroscopic  observation  is  not  only  useless, 
but  can  lead  into  errors  and  mistakes. 

However  the  spectroscope  is  still  in  regu- 
lar use  at  Gratz,  and  Ternitz,  in  Austria,  at 
Maximilianshiltte,  in  Bavaria,  at  Marien- 
hiitte,  in  Saxony,  and  some  other  German 
Bessemer  works  which  do  not  convert  man- 
ganesic  pig  irons.  But  few,  if  any,  of  these 
works  make  their  operations  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  spectral  indications.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that  Professor  Lielegg 
considers  the  Bessemer  spectrum  as  identi- 
cal with  the  spectrum  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Professor  Kupelweiser  has  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  But  Mr.  Brunner,  an  Aus- 
trian metallurgist,  has  shovm  in  No.  29  of 
the  "Oestr.  Zeitschr.,"  1868,  that  this  view 
is  incorrect.  According  to  Lielegg's  own 
investigations,  carbonic  oxide  gas  when  burnt 
with  oxygen  produces,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  continuous  spectrum  without  any 
light  or  dark  lines.  Lielegg  attempts  to 
explain  the  different  appearance  of  the  Bes- 
semer spectrum  by  the  higher  temperature. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Bessemer  flame  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  a  flame  of  carbonic  oxide 
mixed  with  oxygen  in  Daniells'  cock.  Be- 
sides some  of  the  characteristic  lines  of  the 
Bessemer  spectrum  have  been  observed  in 
the  flame,  which  is  produced  by  the  heating 
of  the  converter  previous  to  the  charge,  when 
evidently  a  temperature  as  high  as  the  one 


carbonic  oxide,  but  must  be  produced  by 
other  constituents  of  the  pig  iron.  In  further 
considering  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
iron  and  manganese  would  not  produce  a 
spectrum  at  so  high  a  temperature,  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  Bessemer  spectrum  is  prin- 
cipally produced  by  these  elements.  In  fact 
several  of  Lielegg's  pretended  C  0  lines  co- 
incide with  the  black  iron  lines  as  defined  by 
Prof.Kirchoff,  of  Heidelberg,  who  is  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  spectrum  analysis.  Also 
Lielegg's  line  C  0?;,  which  is  violet  blue, 
and  situated  so  near  the  potassium  line  K  /3 
that  both  lines  almost  appear  like  one  broad 
band,  corresponds  to  the  violet  blue  line, 
Mn,,  in  the  spectrum  of  manganese.  Brun- 
ner besides  suggests  that  Lielegg's  group  of 
lines,  COB  and  C  Oj,  might  be  identical 
with  the  yellowish  and  green  manganese 
lines,  Mn,,  Mn,,  Mn,  and  Mn,. 

This  suggestion  has  been  fully  verified  by 
more  recent  investigations  made  at  Neuberg, 
in  December,  1868.  As  these  investigations 
have  been  made  in  a  peculiar  manner,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  compare  two  different  spec- 
tra with  the  greatest  accuracy,  thus  to  ascer- 
tain some  supposed  total  or  partial  identity, 
we  here  reproduce  a  short  description  of 
them,  as  published  by  Mr.  A.  v.  Lichten- 
fels,  in  "Oestr.  Zeitschr.,"  1869,  No.  2. 
The  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  is  a 
pocket  spectroscope  of  the  manufacture  of 
M.  Hoffman  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
six  inches  long  and  three-qnarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  containing  two  prisms  of  flint 
glass,  three  prisms  of  crown  glass  and  one 
lens.  The  latter  is  placed  near  one  end  of 
the  tube,  opposite  the  slit  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  enter.  Its  object  is  to  make 
the  rays  parallel.  A  small  telescope  with 
four  lenses  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
this  tube  by  means  of  a  joint,  by  a  slight 
motion  of  which  any  desired  simple  ray  can 
be  directed  to  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view.  A  small  glass  prism,  about  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  long,  can  at  option  be  at- 
tached to  the  outside  of  the  instrument,  in 
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equally  present  in  both  flames,  the  charac- 
teristic lines  of  that  body  must  correspond 
exactly  in  both  spectra,  because  the  rays 
from  both  lights  enter  through  the  same  slit 
and  are  refracted  by  the  same  prisms.  This 
is  the  most  reliable  method  of  analysis  by  the 
spectroscope.  The  bodies  destined  for  com- 
parison are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  so- 
lution is  poured  with  a  spoon  on  a  small  dish 
of  platinum,  heated  to  a  white  heat,  where  it 
rapidly  evaporates.  It  is  very  important  to 
produce  a  flame  as  hot  and  bright  as  possible ; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  a  weak  spec- 
trum at  the  side  of  another  one  as  bright  as 
that  of  the  Bessemer  flame. 

To  make  a  comparative  experiment  with 
the  describee^  instrument,  at  first  the  exterior 
glass  prism  has  to  be  fixed  to  its  place ;  after 
this  the  whole  apparatus  is  set  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  spectrum  of  the  Bessemer 
flame  can  be  seen  through  the  tube;  after- 
wards the  platinum  dish  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  object-glass  and  heated  by  a  lamp,  and 
finally  the  testing  fiuid  is  poured  on  the  di.sh. 
Burning  alcohol  produces  no  other  but  the 
sodium  line.  The  spectra  of  calcium  (here 
chloride  of  calcium)  and  of  copper  (here  ni- 
trate of  copper)  were  compared,  but  did  not 
coincide  with  the  Bessemer  spectrum.  But 
the  spectrum  of  manganese  (here  chloride  of 
manganese)  corresponded  perfectly.  This 
spectrum,  according  to  Simmler,  consists  of 
four  broad  green  bands  and  one  violet  blue 
line  situated  quite  ne,ar  the  potassium  line  of 
the  same  color.  These  green  bands  appear 
in  the  Bessemer  spectrum  as  groups  of  green 
lines  in  an  exactly  corresponding  position. 
Two  of  these  groups  of  lines  are  very  dis- 
tinct; the  two  others  which  are  situated 
nearer  the  blue  field,  are  less  bright.  The 
optic  power  of  the  instrument  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  violet  blue  line  distinctly 
in  either  of  the  two  compared  spectra.  How- 
ever the  main  part  of  the  question  is  solved 
by  these  experiments,  and  it  is  proved  that 
the  Bessemer  spectrum,  in  its  principal  and 
characteristic  features,  is  not  the  spectrum 
of  carbonic  oxide,  but  that  of  manganese. 
As  "  the  change  "  in  the  Bessemer  process 
(that  is  the  exterior  signs  which  indicate  the 
almost  complete  removal  of  the  carbon  from 
the  metal)  could  only  be  made  dependent  on 
a  spectrum  produced  by  carbon  or  its  com- 
pounds, the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  this 
process  has,  in  fact,  no  general  and  scientific 
foundation,  but  is  based,  wherever  it  is  used 
with  success,  on  the  happy  coincidence  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  manganese  is  removed 


from  certain  kinds  of  pig  iron,  when  subject- 
ed to  the  pneumatic  process,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  main  part  of  the  carbon. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CEMENT& 

From  "  The  Building  News." 

The  value  of  all  cements  must  of  neces- 
sity depend  upon  their  composition.    There 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  cement,  with  three 
distinct  names — the  calcareous,  the  hydrau- 
lic,  and   the   plastic.      The   calcareous   is 
everywhere  known  by  the  name  of  mortar, 
or  that  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  commonly 
used  for  building.     The  hydraulic  cements 
are  those  which  will  set  under  water,  and 
the  plastic  cements  are  such  as  are  applica- 
ble to  plastering  and  stuccoing.     Of  lime 
there  are  many  varieties,  each  of  different 
merits.     Yicat  classified  them  as — 1,  rich 
limes ;  2,  poor  limes ;  3,  limes  slightly  hy- 
draulic ;  4,  hydraulic  limes ;  5,  highly  hy- 
draulic limes.     As  there  are  different  quali- 
ties of  limes,  so,  of  course,  there  must  be  of 
limestones.     It  has  long  been  held,  and  uni- 
yersally  proved,  that  the  harder  the  ingre- 
dient the  better  the  quality  of  the  lime;  that 
the  best  materials  are  those  that  dissolve 
the  quickest,  heat  the  most  in  slaking,  and 
fall  into  the  finest  powder.     It  should  be 
remembered,   however,   that    each   variety 
yields  a  lime  of  different  quality-^lifferent 
in  color,  in  its  power  of  absorbing  water, 
and  varying  in  weight  and  in  hardness.   The 
rich  limes  are  the  purest  oxides  of  calcium  ; 
they  increase  to  double  their  bulk  in  the 
process   of  slaking,  which  is  not  the  case 
with   poor  limes.      Limestones  -containing 
from  one  to  six  per  cent  of  foreign   sub- 
stances, such  as  silica,  alumina,  magnesia 
iron,  etc.,  yield  rich  limes.     The  limestones 
may  differ  in  appearance  and  in  texture,  yet 
if  well  calcined  the  lime  will  be  the  same. 
Soft  chalk,  hard  ragstone,  or  marble,  yield 
equally  good  lime,  since  the  calcium  they 
contain  is  the  same  mineral.     Chalk,  how- 
ever, generally  contains  water   irregularly 
distributed,  and,  not  exhibiting  the  same 
change  that  marble  or  stone  does,  it  is  fre- 
quently  unequally   burned,   and   therefore 
slakes  imperfectly.     Dr.  Higgins  states  that 
lime  made  from  chalk  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid   more   rapidly   than   that  made   from 
stone,  but  the  experience  of  Qthers  (the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  notably)  has  not  favor- 
ed this  conclusion.     The  mode  of  burning 
varies,  but  the  general  result  is  the  same. 
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The  resulting  quicklime  is  lighter  than  the 
original  stone,  and  differs  essentially  from  it. 

Poor  limes  are  obtained  from  limestones 
which  contain  silica,  magnesia,  manganese, 
or  metallic  oxides.  These  foreign  sub- 
stances are  present  to  the  extent  of  from 
15  to  30  per  cent.  They  do  not  slake  free- 
ly, and  they  are  more  liable  to  vitrify  in 
burning.  Oysters  or  cockle  shells  are 
found  to  vitrify  more  easily  than  limestone 
or  chalk  when  suddenly  heated,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  their  saline  matter,  for  when 
they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather 
they  do  not  so  easily  vitrify.  In  proportion 
as  limestone  contains  gypseous  or  argillace- 
ous particles  does  it  vitrify.  Limestones 
containing  much  silica  swell  in  setting,  and 
may  dislocate  the  masonry  executed  with 
them.  If  alumina  be  in  excess  the  lime  is 
apt  to  shrink  and  crack.  If  carbonate  of 
magnesia  be  combined  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  as  is  the  case  in  magnesian  limestones, 
the  original  bulk  is  retained. 

The  mixture  of  hard,  sharp  particles — the 
harder  and  sharper  the  better — is  necessary 
for  various  reasons.  It  facilitates  the  set- 
ting of  the  mortar,  it  renders  it  much  harder 
and  much  more  adhesive,  and  saves  expense. 
Three  kinds  of  sand  are  used  in  building 
purposes,  but  only  two  are  employed  for 
cements.  Biver  sand  and  pit  sand  only 
should  be  admitted  into  the  composition  of 
mortar,  and  the  former  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
free  from  clay.  Pit  sand  should  be  well 
washed.  Crashed  quarts  or  flint,  horn  its 
sharpness,  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
best  material.  Many  builders  use  road- 
drifts,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  stod,  and  withal  economical.  The 
Romans  used  burnt  clay,  in  the  form  of 
pounded  brick,  very  extensively;  and  the 
present  method  is  to  throw  up  clay  mixed  in 
any  fuel  in  loose  heaps  and  bum  it  slowly. 
Burnt  clay  was,  indeed,  largely  used  and 
advocated  in  France.  Used  as  hydraulic 
mortars  in  large  public  works,  it  was  found 
that  the  action  of  sea-water  soon  made  them 
crumble  to  powder;  and  it  was  only  in  tresh 
water  that  the  mortar  stood  well.  Slag 
from  furnaces  and  the  soorise  from  the  iron- 
works have  also  been  used  for  sand;  the 


the  setting  of  the  limes  with  which  they  are 
used.  Puzzuolana — so  called  because  ori- 
ginally found  in  the  vicinity  of  Puzznoli, 
near  Naples — is  a  volcanic  material.  The 
following  analyses  of  this  material  were 
given  by  Professor  Ansted  in  his  Cantor 
Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1865. 
We  observe  that  they  vary  a  trifle  from  the 
analyses  given  by  the  French  writers  : 

Puzzuolano.       Trass. 

Silica 44.5  57.0 

Alumina 15.0  12.0 

Lime 8.6  2.6 

Magnesia 4.7  1.0 

Iron  oxide 12.0  6.0 

Potiub 1.4  7.0 

Soda 4.0  1.0 

Water  9.2  ,            9.6 

The  French  writers  consider  that  the  mix- 
ture of  common  lime  with  these  materiab 
should  be  one  of  pounded  lime  to  two  and  a 
half  of  puzzuolano,  or  to  two  of  trass  (or 
terrass),  or  one  of  lime  to  one  of  sand  and 
one  of  puzzuolano.  The  matter,  however, 
is  largely  one  of  economical  calculation. 

A  good  test  of  the  purity  of  sand,  and  a 
most  important  one,  is  the  homely  practice 
of  rubbing  it  between  the  hands  If  it  be 
fit  for  use  as  mortar  it  will  not  soil  the 
hands,  and  will  be  free  from  odor.  Dr. 
Higgins,  whose  experiments  on  sands  have 
made  him  an  authority  on  the  subject,  has 
pointed  out  that  mortar  made  with  sand 
whose  grains  were  about  equal  in  size  and 
globular,  could  not  be  so  strong  at  any 
period  of  induration  as  that  which  is  "  mix- 
ed with  as  much  fine  sand  as  can  easily  be 
received  into  its  interstices,  in  order  that 
the  lime  may  eement  the  grains  by  the 
greater  number  and  extent  of  their  con- 
tiguous surfaces."  He  also  states  that  the 
sand  that  passes  through  a  sieve  in  washing 
is  finer  than  that  which  may  be  sifted 
through  the  same  sieve  when  dry.  Sand  is 
never  non-absorbent  and  imperishable,  and 
therefore  it  is  needful  it  should  be  pure 
when  used  for  building  purposes.  The 
mediaeval  builders  knew  this,  and  hence  the 
fine  characters  of  their  masonry. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  and  detailed  at  some  length  in  his 
work — ^now,  we  believe,  out  of  print — are  of 
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fused  itself  in  the  spaces  by  a  little  heating; 
but  when,  as  he  says,  the  water  is  added  to 
a  mixture  of  lime,  powder,  and  sand,  the 
air  is  entangled  in  the  lime  paste,  and  can- 
not, without  a  great  deal  of  heating,  be  to- 
tally pressed  out  of  the  plastic  mass.  As 
an  excess  of  water  b  injurious  to  mortar, 
this  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  way  to 
regulate  the  quantity  used,  "  for  the  portion 
of  lime  water  which  fills  the  spaces  in  sand, 
and  can  be  held  by  capillary  attraction  in  a 
flat  heap  of  it,  is  precisely  the  quantity 
which  makes  well-tempered  mortar  with  one 
part  of  the  best  slaked  lime  and  seven  of 
the  best  sand."  Other  investigations  show- 
ed that  there  were  two  kinds  of  grains, 
which  Dr.  Higgins  denominated  "  sharp  " 
sand  and  "round"  sand.  The  conclusion 
of  all  his  experiments  goes  to  show  that  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  forms  a  mass  some- 
what plastic  with  sand  and  water,  is  the 
smallest  quantity  necessary  for  making  the 
best  mortar  from  such  sand.  Any  further 
quantity  of  lime  would  be  useless  in  the 
coarser  sands  and  injurious  in  the  finer. 
The  necessary  plasticity  is  induced  by  the 
smaller  quantities  of  lime.  The  grains  of 
fine  sand  are,  he  says,  held  asunder  by  the 
lime  paste  to  a  greater  distance  than  they 
are  by  water,  and  "  the  reason  why  the  finer 
sand  requires  more  lime  than  the  coarser  and 
mixei^  sand  is,  that  the  spaces,  which  are 
more  numerous  in  fine  sand  than  in  the 
coarse,  are  more  augmented  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  them  by  the  particles  of  lime 
which  intercede  alike  the  coarse  and  fine 
grains." 

We  have  already  said  that  river  sand,  or 
"  silt,"  is  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  sands 
used  for  building  purposes.  Pit  sand  is  too 
fine,  and  not  so  sharp  and  gritty.  Coarse 
and  fine  sands,  then,  should  be  mixed  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  good  cement,  since  the  finer 
grains  fill  the  interstices  of  the  larger,  and 
so  tend  to  consolidate  the  whole  mass.  The 
two  ingredients  should  not  be  mixed  before 
slaking,  but  the  bulk  of  the  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  sand  before  it  is  mixed  witli 
the  lime.  Dr.  Higgins'  experiments  teach- 
ing us  that  in  this  way  the  air  is  more  easily 
expelled  from  the  mass,  and  the  mortar, 
therefore,  is  of  a  more  endurable  nature. 
This  being  so,  the  common  practice  of 
"duffing  builders"  in  running  up  new 
houses  to  use  sands  without  first  washing 
them,  indeed  to  use  any  kind  of  rubbish — 
sand  mixed  with  organic  matter — is  dis- 
creditable.     Surely,  when    the    materials 


"  found  on  the  spot  "  are  used,  it  is  only 
common  honesty  to  regard  their  quality,  and 
to  remove  from  them  the  deleterious  matter 
with  which  they  are  charged. 

It  is  important  that  all  water  used  in 
making  cements  should,  at  least,  be  fresh. 
In  any  case  it  should  not  be  polluted,  stag- 
nant water.  All  vegetable  and  organic 
matter  should  be  as  much  excluded  from  the 
water  as  from  the  sand  into  which  it  is 
thrown.  Ordinary  water  contains  some 
acidulous  gas,  and  therefore  it  has  been  re- 
commended that  no  water  should  be  used 
until  the  gas  had  been  freed  from  it.  After 
making  several  experiments,  it  was  found 
by  Dr.  Higgins  that  lime  water  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  On  comparing  speci- 
mens of  mortar  made  with  the  best  lime 
slaked  with  river  water,  and  sand  and  water, 
and  spread  on  tiles  soaked  in  water,  with 
other  specimens  made  with  the  same  propor- 
tions of  lime,  but  daked  with  lime  water, 
and  sand  and  lime  water,  and  spread  on 
tiles  previously  soaked  in  lime  water,  the 
latter  at  every  stage  of  them  were  sensibly 
harder,  and  they  adhered  to  the  tiles  better 
than  the  former.  He  adds  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  persuaded  that  the  extraordin- 
ary induration  would  proceed  in  time 
through  the  whole  mass.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  adopt  this  plan,  since  lime 
water  is  readily  made  by  dissolving  lime  in 
large  casks  or  tanks. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  affect  the  three  ingredients  of 
mortar — the  lime,  which  is  the  cementitious 
medium,  the  sand,  which  is  the  matter  to  be 
combined,  and  the  water,  which  is  the  com- 
bining element  or  agent.  We  have  now  to 
look — space  compelling  us  to  do  it  with  the 
utmost  brevity — at  what  preachers  would 
call  a  few  matters  of  application.  The  mor- 
tar must  be  durable ;  free,  by  its  very  com- 
pactness, from  damps  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  thus  those  much  dreaded  ene- 
mies, expansion  and  contraction,  avoided. 

These  results  are  alone  attainable  by  at- 
tending to  the  judicious  combination  oT  the 
various  ingredients.  Given  pure  materials, 
the  best  combination  is  proved  to  be  one 
part  of  lime  to  five,  six,  or  seven  parts  of 
sand,  the  latter  varying,  of  course,  with  its 
nature.  Pit  sand  requires  more  lime  than 
sharp  river  sand  or  clear  road  drift.  Coarse 
sand  requires  less  lime  than  fine  sand.  Mor- 
tars made  with  common  fresh  lime,  or  with 
well  burnt  lime,  but  containing  only  one 
ounce  (say)  of  lime  in  six  or  more  of  sand, 
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have  been  found  by  some  experimenters  to 
be  the  best.  An  excess  of  lime  may  dispose 
the  mortar  to  crack.  According  to  Dr. 
Higgins,  the  highest  proportion  of  lime  to 
coarse  Thames  sand  which  may  be  used  with 
safety  depends  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  mortar  is  to  be  exposed.  "  No 
more  than  one  part  of  lime  to  seven  of 
coarse  sand  ought  to  be  used  in  mortar 
which  is  to  dry  quickly,  and  leaa  lime  may 
not  be  used  because  it  does  not  render  the 
mass  sufficiently  plastic  for  building  and  in- 
crustation." At  the  same  time,  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  lime  be  used,  it  should  be  only 
when  the  mortar  cannot  dry  so  quickly  as 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  hasty  drying, 
it  has  been  proved,  frequently  injures  mortar. 
Then,  again,  if  the  lime  be  carelessly  or  im- 
perfectly manufactured,  the  mortar  cannot 
be  other  than  imperfect.  The  lime  should 
be  screened  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
workmen  have  thrown  the  water  upon  it. 
When  they  slake  lime  mixed  with  sand  or 
gravel  in  great  heaps,  without  screening  it — 
which  is  more  frequently  done  than  not — 
the  mortar  is  not  likely  to  be  very  good. 

Lime  very  quickly  imbibes  the  acidulous 
gas  which  has  been  expelled  after  burning  if 
it  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
long  preserve  its  virtues  without  confinement 
in  air-tight  vessels.  Experiments  have  de- 
monstrated that  lime  undergoes  changes 
quickly  ;  indeed,  well  burned  chalk  lime, 
kept  in  a  dry  room,  will  imbibe  about  a 
pound  of  acidulous  gas  in  three  weeks  in  the 
summer  months,  so  that  the  longer  it  is 
kept,  the  worse  it  becomes.  Workmen  are 
apt  to  think  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  lime 
dry,  and  store  it  in  ricketty  barrels.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Lime  may  be  greatly  im- 
poverished witout  slaking  sensibly.  "  The 
superficial  parts  of  any  parcel  of  lime, 
which  fall  into  fragments  or  powder  without 
being  wetted,  and  merely  by  exposure  to 
air,  are  quite  unfit  for  mortar,  since  this 
does  not  happen  until  they  have  imbibed  a 
great  deal  of  acidulous  gas."  To  prevent 
common  cements  being  bad  or  imperfect, 
the  lime  should  not  be  exposed  a  great  while 
before  it  is  converted  into  mortar.  If  this 
be  not  done,  the  lime  will  be  reduced  into  a 


ences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  better  material 
will  it  be. 


ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY. 

From  "  EDgineering." 

Chemistry,  though  the  grandest  of  the 
sciences,  and  scarcely  older  than  the  pre- 
sent century,  is  probably  second  to  none  in 
the  importance  of  its  bearing  on  most 
branches  of  industry.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  cultivation  of  chemistry 
as  a  science  is,  in  this  country,  left  entirely 
to  the  accidental  interest  of  individuals; 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  medicine  that  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry are  taught  at  any  of  our  educational 
establishments.  We  have  not,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  single  chair  of  general  applied  chem- 
istry, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  metallurgy  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  there  is  no  provision  for  teaching 
the  special  application  of  chemistry  to  any 
branch  of  industry.  Though  we  have  some 
able  chemists,  their  functions  are  almost  en- 
tirely educational,  or  they  cultivate  chem- 
istry merely  as  amateurs,  while  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  knowledge  and  skill  to 
industrial  art  is  so  far  from  being  recognized 
as  a  profession,  that,  like  engineering  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  is  a  pursuit  offering  little  defi- 
nite prospect  to  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  follow  it,  and  one  that  is  taken  up  only 
under  chance  circumstances.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  there  is  not  only  room 
for,  but  a  great  need  of,  a  class  of  compe- 
tent chemists  who  would  devote  themselves 
\o  the  practical  applications  of  this  science, 
and  to  whom  manufacturers,  engineers,  and 
others,  could  safely  apply  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  cases  involving  the  considera- 
tion of  chemical  principles  and  knowledge. 
Among  engineers  generally  it  is,  in  this 
country,  very  seldom  that  any  great  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry  is  to  be  met  with; 
and  even  manufacturers,  as  a  class,  do  not 
generally  possess  such  an  amount  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge  as  would  be  desirable  and 
necessary  for  the  most  efficient  practice  of 
their  arts.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
either  engineers  or  manufacturers  should  in 
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8ion«l  obemists  as  ve  have  referred  to,  is 
tlie  absence  of  any  criterion  by  whiob  the 
competence  of  chemists  may  be  judged  of, 
and  qualified  men  distinguished  from  the 
host  of  quacks  and  charlatans  vho  dub 
themselves  chemists.  Consequently,  the 
only  thing  by  which  the  public  can  be 
guided,  is  the  fact  of  a  ohembt  holding  some 
position  or  office,  of  which  there  are,  in  this 
country,  hardly  any  which  are  not  purely 
educational.  Even  those  are  very  few  com- 
pared  with  the  want  that  exists  for  sound 
chemical  teaching,  and  those  few  chiefly 
fall  to  the  lot  of  cherabts  who  devote  their 
attention  to  abstract  chemistry  rather  than, 
to  its  practical  application.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  sav  how  any  wider  criterion  of 
chemical  competence  is  to  be  established, 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  very  much  needed  at  the  present 
time. 

As  regards  more  especially  the  applica* 
tion  of  chemical  knowledge  to  engineering, 
there  are  unquestionably  many  branches  of 
this  profession  in  which  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  somewhere  it  is  indispen- 
sable. Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  which  is  probably  the  greatest  engi- 
neering problem  of  the  time,  vis  ,  the  disposal 
and  utilization  of  town  refuse,  and  theVaste 
products  of  manufactories,  etc.,  together 
with  the  maintenance  of  rivers  and  other 
acoomulations  of  water  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion, both  as  means  of  communication  and 
souroes  of  water  supply  for  towns;  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  properly  dealt  with 
unless  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
fully  considered.  Indeed  the  many  serious 
evils  arising  from  polluted  rivers,  sewage 
infection,  and  the  waste  material  that  would 
be  of  service  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
land,  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  one-sided  views  under  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  disposing  of  town  refuse  by 
water  carriage  was  introduced,  and  to  the 
disregard  of  those  chemical  principles  which 
would  have  indicated  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  that  system  unless  it  were  sup- 
plemented by  measures  for  dealing  thor- 
oughly with  the  material  to  be  removed,  and 
not  merely  transforming  its  noxious  influ- 


the  questions  as  to  the  requisite  purity  and 
proper  cost  of  illuminating  gas  oonstilute 
another  field  in  which  the  services  of  the 
practical  chemist  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  engineer,  and  where  the  co-operation  of 
engineers  and  chemists  can  alone  be  expect- 
ed to  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  Not  in 
any  way  less  important,  or  less  capable  of 
improvement  by  such  united  efforts  of  en- 
gineering and  chemical  skill,  is  the  subject 
of  economy  of  fuel.  In  the  production  of 
motive  power,  in  the  heating  of  dwellings, 
the  various  branches  of  metallurgio  art,  and 
in  many  other  cases  where  fuel  is  employed, 
the  quantity  consumed  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
that  requisite  for  effecting  the  objects  in 
view.  Improvements  in  this  direction  would 
be  a  source  not  only  of  individual  profit,  but 
also  of  national  advantage.  We  might  ex- 
tend the  illustration  of  our  views  on  this 
subject  almost  indefinitely,  bat  we  appre- 
hend the  possible  profit  of  and  urgent  need 
for  greater  attention  being  paid  by  engi- 
neers to  chemistry  is  very  widely  appreciat- 
ed in  the  profession,  and  therefore  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  mentioning  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  suggest  a  means 
of  giving  practical  effect  to  our  views,  and 
make  some  effort  towards  carrying  them  out. 
The  recognition  of  science  by  the  State  is 
as  yet  a  principle  too  little  acted  upon  in 
thb  country  to  warrant  much  hope  of  this 
idea  being  promoted  from  that  direction ; 
but  our  private  societies,  such  as  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  are  sufficiently  strone  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  tney  might 
do  good  service  by  giving  their  support  to 
some  feasible  plan  for  bringing  chemistry 
more  within  the  range  of  the  engineer's  no- 
tice, and  making  chemical  knowledge  more 
readily  attainable  by  him  than  it  is  now.* 

DEVBLOPMENT  OF  China. — The  forma- 
tion of  a  society  is  being  actively  pro- 
moted in  Belgium  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  and  telegraphs  in  China, 
and  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
The  project  is  favorably  viewed  by  King 
Leopold,  who  has  traveled  in  China. 
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THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS  IN  THE  MAN- 
UFACTURE OF  COPPER. 

By   Fbams   KorBLwiBSER,   Professor   at  Lcoben, 
(Aastria). 

TraoiUtcd  from  Outor.  Zeitsohrift. 

No  metallnrgical  process  using  exclusively 
atmospheric  air  as  oxidizing  agent,  is  able  to 
produce  a  quicker  and  more  energetic  oxida- 
tion than  the  pneumatic  or  Bessemer  process. 
It,  therefore,  must  appear  strange  that  this 
process  has  not  yet  been  used  in  any  other 
metallurgical  manufacture  than  in  that  of 
iron  and  steel,  although  oxidation  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
metals,  that  toeir  separation  from  each  other 
and  their  purification  from  noxious  ingredi- 
ents can  in  many  instances  not  be  effected 
without  it.  The  reason  why  the  pneumatic 
process  has  not  before  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  metab  may  be  the  following : 
The  expenses  for  machinery  necessary  to 
make  such  experiments  are  considered  to  be 
very  high.  It  is  feared  that  a  great  loss  of  metal 
will  result  from  the  pneumatic  treatment  of 
most  of  these  metals.  It  is  expected  that 
experiments  of  this  kind  would  have  to  be 
made  on  a  large  scale,  and  consequently  with 
a  risk  of  considerable  quantities  of  metal,  be- 
cause it  has  been  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  iron,  that  the  Bessemer  process  does 
not  work  to  advantage  when  applied  to  small 
quantities. 

In  considering,  however,  that  the  melting- 
points  of  most  of  the  other  metals  and  of  their 
sulphides,  when  subjected  to  oxidizing  pro- 
cesses, do  not  rise  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
of  pig  iron  does  in  being  converted  into  steel 
or  soft  iron,  but  that  the  products  of  such 
processes  generally  melt  as  easily  as  the 
original  substances  or  compounds,  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  matters  to  be  oxid- 
ized, will  be  sufficient  not  only  to  replace  the 
heat  lost  by  radiation,  but  also  to  keep  the 
final  products  in  a  fluid  state  even  then,  when 
the  process  has  been  carried  on  with  smaller 
quantities.  For  small  quantities  of  metal, 
small  vessels  only  and  less  powerful  blowing 
apparatus  are  required,  and  the  absolute 
losses  of  metal  caused  by  unsuccessful  ex- 


ing  works  of  Wotkinsk,  in  the  Ural  Mount- 
ains (Russia),  with  coarse  metal  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Copper 81.64 

Iron 89.41 

Sulphur 26.2» 

Calcium 1.26 

Slag 0.96 

98.45 

Charges  of  40  pad =1,450  lb.  avoirdupois 
of  thb  metal  were  made  in  a  small  English 
Bessemer  converter.  This  converter  had 
been  constructed  originally  for  trials  with 
pig  iron,  and  had  a  capacity  of  100  to  120 
pud  of  iron.  It  was,  therefore,  too  large  for 
the  mentioned  quantity  of  copper  metal.  An 
abundant  quantity  and  pressure  of  blast  was 
furnished  by  the  existing  blowing  engine, 
and  the  conversion  was  lively  and  rapid.  It 
was  intended  in  these  first  trials  only  to  con- 
centrate the  metal,  and  not  to  produce  black 
copper.  To  see  how  long  the  blowing  was  to 
be  continued  to  advantage,  samples  of  the 
slag  were  taken  at  different  stages  of  the 
process.  They  were  analyzed  afterwards 
and  were  found  to  be  composed  of: 

No.  1.      No.  i.      No.  *. 

Sflicicacid 84.46        29.46        27.20 

Alumina 4.78 

Lime 8.06 

Magnesia 0.88 

Sesquioxide  of  iron ....  66.26 
Peroxide  of  copper  ....      2.18 

Sulphur 0.11 


Containing  metallic  cop- 
per       1.70 


The  product  of  the  operations  was  con- 
centrated metal,  composed  as  follows : 

Copper 78.90 

Iron 0.94 

Snlpbur 16.68 

Calcium 1.04 

Slag 2.44 

99.96 

From  these  notes,  as  communicated  to  me, 
the  following  inferences  may  be  made.  The 
coarse  metal  used  is  to  be  considered  as  one 
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by  the  pnenmBtie  process  in  a  very  complete 
and  satis&ctorj  manner.  The  iron  in  the  met- 
al has,  in  fact,  been  diminished  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  product,  after  being  calcined, 
can  be  converted  into  a  very  pure  black  cop- 
per by  a  single  melting  process.  It  appears 
that  when  air  is  blown  through  melted  cop- 
per metal,  the  oxygen  does  not  affect  the 
copper  as  long  as  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  iron 
and  sulphur  is  present.  The  iron  is  burnt 
to  protoxide,  which  unites  with  the  slag,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  sulphur  is  oumt 
to  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes.  I  may 
add  some  remarks  on  the  analysis  No.  3  giv- 
en above,  which  shows  the  composition  of  the 
slag  obtained,  together  with  the  concentrated 
metal,  at  the  end  of  the  process.  This  slag 
•is  very  nearly  composed  like  a  singulosilicate, 
and  melts  pretty  easy,  the  greater  part  of  its 
basic  constituents  being  compounds  of  metals. 
Jiccording  to  Plattner's  rules  of  estimation, 
its  melting  point  would  be  about  2300  deg. 
Fahr.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  copper  oc- 
curs in  these  slags  as  peroxide,  as  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  present  as  protoxide  in 
such  kinds  of  slags. 

As  the  slag  No.  3  contains  1.77  per  cent 
of  sulphur  which  would  combine  with  6.34 
per  cent  of  copper,  forming  a  protosulphuret, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  found  in  the  slag,  exists  there  in  this 
combination,  as  small  particles  of  metal, 
being  mechanically  mixed  with  the  slag. 
Thus  the  copper  really  oxidized  and  scori- 
fied would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage. 

By  means  of  the  above  analyses  and  of  the 
given  weight  of  the  coarse  metal  subjected 
to  the  process,  the  weights  of  the  products 
may  be  approximately  calculated  thus : 


Weigkti  in  Pound*. 


SUg. 


Copper 

Iron .'.... 

Sulphur 

Calcium 

Slag 

Oxygen,BiUca,&c. 


Coane     Coneentrated 

metal.  metal. 

418.2  842.0             71.2 

616.2  4.2           612.0 

881.8  72.1             19.9 

17.6  4.4 

82.2  10.6 

....  ....            626.6 

1,810.4  488.8         1,128.7 


slowly.  The  products  have,  therefore,  to  be 
kept  in  a  fluid  state  for  some  time  at  the 
close  of  the  process,  so  as  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary losses  of  metal.  Should  the  slag,  how- 
ever, contain  a  noticeable  percentage  of  cop- 
per, it  can  be  melted  over  again  in  the  blast- 
furnace, as  is  generally  done  with  the  slaga 
resulting  from  the  ordinary  concentrating 
process.  A  large  amount  of  protoxide  of 
iron  being  formed  during  a  pneumatic  charge 
made  with  coarse  metal,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity (306  lb.)  of  silica  is  required  to  scorify 
it.  It  might,  therefore,  prove  advantageous 
to  add  a  certain  weight  of  silica  to  the  charge 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  destruction  of  the 
converter-lining.  As  regards  the  quantity 
of  blast  required  for  the  process,  no  direct 
data  have  been  given  to  me.  But  this  can 
easily  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  differ- 
ent substances  that  were  removed  by  the 
process  from  the  original  coarse  metal.  In 
neglecting  the  small  quantities  of  calcium 
and  copper  oxidized, 

612  lb.  of  iron  were  oxidized  with  146.2  lb.  oxygen. 
240  lb.  of  sulphur  do  240.0         " 

Total  oxygen 886.0  lb.,  or 

4,246  cub.  ft.  (Austrian), 
To  which  added 16,978       "      of  nitrogen, 


Gives  US 20,219       '• 


of  air. 


Consequently  about  1,500  cub.  ft.  of  atmos- 
pheric air  are  required  for  every  100  lb.  of 
coarse  metal  treated.  From  this  the  dura- 
tion of  a  charge  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
20  minutes. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  pneumatic  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
copper  is  chiefly  this,  that  it  enables  us  to  con- 
vert the  coarse  metal  directly  into  a  metal 
so  perfectly  concentrated  that,  after  being 
calcined,  a  single  smelting  operation  will 
work  it  into  black  copper.  Thus  one  cal- 
cining and  one  smelting  operation  are  en- 
tirely avoided  and  the  corresponding  time, 
fuel  and  labor  are  saved.  Continued  experi- 
ments will  decide  in  regard  to  the  point  up 
to  which  the  process  has  to  be  continued, 
to  obtain  slags  as  poor  in  copper  as  possible. 
This  process  is,  however,  advantageous  only 
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trials  be  made  to  make  useful,  for  tbe  manu- 
faoture  of  copper  or  other  metals,  a  process 
which  achieves  so  ereat  things  in  the  metal- 
lurgy of  steel  and  iron.  S- 


FffiE  AND  BILGE  PUMPS  IN  SHIPS. 

ON  TBE  LOCATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
STEAM  FIRE  AND  BILGE  PUMPS  IN 
STEAMERS. 

From  a  p«per  bj  Cbar.  H.  Haswell,  Ciril  «nd 
Marine  Engineor,  New  York,  read  before  tbe  In- 
(titntion  of  Naral  Arehiteets. 

Of  all  the  instruments  and  appendages 
connected  with'  a  marine  steam  engine,  and 
tbe  provident  fitting  of  a  steamer,  the  inde- 
pendent steam  pump,  or  donkey,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  importance;  both  on  account  of 
its  general  utility  and  its  being,  under 
many  very  probable  and  oft-occurring  cir- 
cumstances, indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a 
vessel.  The  applications  of  this  instrument 
extend  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  a 
bilge  pump  and  a  boiler  feed  pump,  to  those 
of  a  fire  and  a  hold  discharge  pump. 

When, .  therefore,  the  extended,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  indispensable  operations  of 
this  instrument  are  duly  considered,  it  would 
seem  to  be  imperative  that  it  should  be  lo- 
cated where  it  can  be  most  readily  reached, 
and  where  it  can  be  operated  for  the  longest 
period  without  being  submerged  by  water, 
enveloped  in  smoke,  or  cut  off  by  fire. 

It  occurs,  however,  that  as  a  rule  of  Brit- 
ish and  European  practice,  that  it  is  located 
in  the  hold  of  steamers,  immediately  upon 
the  lower  engine  room  floor;  this  practice 
taken  in  connection  with  the  insufiicient  ca- 
pacity of  the  pump  for  the  general  purposes 
of  fire  and  leaks,  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  functions  of  the  pump,  as  viewed 
by  the  constructors  of  the  engines,  being  re- 
stricted solely  to  the  operation  of  feeding 
and  pumping  out  boilers.  The  cases  in  which 
the  location  of  the  pump  in  the  manner  re- 
ferred to  are  objectionable,  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  leak  occurring  in  the  furnace  or  water 
bottom  of  a  boiler,  and  the  hot  vapor  arising 
therefrom  precluding  access  to  the  pump, 
and  the  setting  of  it  in  operation,  whereby 
the  water  escaping  from  the  boiler,  not  being 
replaced  by  the  operation  of  this  pump, 
would  soon  expose  the  tubes  or  crown  plates 
of  the  furnace  to  be  burned,  and  the  boiler 
rendered  thereby  unsafe  for  operation. 

2.  A  leak  in  the  hull  of  a  steamer  sud- 
denly occurring  from  a  collision  with  ice, 
another  vessel,  a  pier  or  a  sunken  rock,  or 


the  disruption  of  the  propeller  shaft  stuffing- 
box  in  a  propeller,  whereby  the  influx  of 
water  would  be  fully  equal  to  the  combined 
capacities  of  the  pump  and  eneines  to  dis- 
charge. The  distance  between  t^e  pump  and 
the  floor  of  the  vessel,  or  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  hold,  would  be  so  little,  that 
any  arrest  of  the  pump  from  continuous  ope- 
ration, for  adjustment  or  repair,  would  in- 
volve its  submersion  before  it  could  be  set 
in  renewed  operation. 

8.  A  fire  occurring  upon  the  main  deck  of 
a  steamer,  whereby  the  smoke  would  be 
drawn  into  the  engine  and  fire  rooms  by  the 
draught  of  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers,  and 
this  pump  rendered  inutile  by  the  impracti- 
cability of  reaching  it  to  set  it  in  operation. 
4.  A  vessel  grounded  or  stranded  upon  a 
sand  or  soft  bottom,  and  leaking ;  her  pump, 
from  the  ingress  of  sand  and  mud  into  her 
hold,  would  require  frequent  clearance ;  the 
delays  consequent  upon  which  would  cause 
the  pump  to  be  submerged  before  it  could  be 
freed  and  set  in  operation.  The  only  de- 
fence that  ever  has  been  advanced  for  this 
violation  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  a  vessel, 
in  locating  this  pump,  where  in  many  oases 
as  here  shown,  it  would  necessarily  be  inope- 
rative, is,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  hold 
being  flooded  with  water,  the  fires  in  the 
furnaces  of  a  boiler  would  consequently  be 
drowned,  and  that,  the  steam  wherewith  to 
operate  this  pump  being  obtained  from 
the  boilers,  its  functions  would  cease  with 
the  drowning  of  the  fires.  Admitting  thb  po- 
sition to  be  strictly  tenable,  it  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  of  this  pump,  being  arrested 
in  its  operations -by  sand,  mud,  smoke  or. the 
escape  of  steam.  The  position  advanced, 
however,  is  not  one  of  general  application, 
as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  there  is  an  independent  boiler 
connected  with  this  pump,  which,  when  lo- 
cated upon  the  main  or  spar  deck,  and  acting 
independently  of  the  engine  boiler,  its  fiinc- 
tions  would  not  be  afiieoted  by  the  influx  of 
water  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

The  common  plea,  that  a  pump  located  in 
the  hold  of  a  steamer,  below  the  water-line, 
will  operate  more  cfiectively  than  if  located 
upon  the  main  deck,  u  only  advanced  by 
some  engine  drivers,  whose  conceptions  of  a 
steamer  are  restricted  to  the  operations  of 
the  engines  and  their  dependencies,  or  by 
some  owners  of  steamers,  who  are  disinclined 
to  incur  the  cost  of  a  removal  of  the  pump  to 
a  proper  location. 

In  this  connection  the  capacity  of  ^hu 
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pump,  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
vessel,  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  and,  as  a 
farther  role  of  practice,  the  capacity  of  this 
pump  in  British  and  European  steamers  is 
much  inferior  to  that  in  use  in  this  country. 
The  general  security  of  lines  in  British  ves- 
sels, nnder  the  stringent  requirements  of 
Lloyd's  rules,  has  not  generally  opened  the 
subject  of  the  propriety  of  using  a  steam 
pump  for  other  purposes  than  those  referred 
to,  as  confined  to  the  operation  of  the  boil> 
ers  of  a  vessel ;  for,  in  many  cases,  this  pump 
cannot  be  used  to  draw  water  At>m  the  bilge 
or  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  has  not  any  fire  hose 
connections  beyond  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  engine  room. 

The  capacity  of  this  pump,  proportionate 
to  the  vessel  in  this  country,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  cases:  A  British  steam- 
er, now  in  this  port,  built  upon  the  Clyde  as 
late  as  1867^  and  belonging  to  a  leading 
company  in  the  extent  and  character  of  its 

trade,  presents  the  following  cases:  I — g- 

X.  b-n  =  8,280  tons  has  bat  one  independent 

pomp,  having  a  water  cylinder  of  one  gallon 
capacity,  or  a  discharging  capacity  of  12,000 
gallons  per  hour,  or  8.7  gallons  per  ton  per 
hour. 

The  new  steamers  of  the   Pacific   Mail 
Steamship  Company,  built  in  this  city  in 
1867,  present  the  following  cases : 
h..  ,  b 


/-3-5-X4  2 


=  4,200  tons  have  four  inde- 


95 

pendent  pumps,  having  water  cylinders  of 
17^  gallons  capacity,  or  a  discharging  capa- 
city of  136,500  gallons  per  hour,  or  32.5  gal- 
lons per  ton  per  hour. 

In  further  support  of  the  position  assumed, 
I  submit  that  there  has  occurred  very  many 
cases  whore  steamers  hare  foundered,  burned 
or  been  wrecked  in  consequence  of  the  loca- 
tion of  their  independent  steam  pumps  in 
their  holds.  Three  cases,  and  important 
ones  so  far  as  the  loss  of  lives  and  property 
are  concerned,  can  but  be  familiar  to  all. 
The  Arctic,  foundered  at  sea,  1854,  had  two 
independent  pumps  of  a  combined  discharg- 
ing capacity  of  31,000  gallons  per  hour,  and 
an  attached  boiler,  all  of  which  were  located 
in  her  hold.  When  her  bottom  was  perfo- 
rated by  collision  with  the  sharp  prow  of  an 
iron  steamer,  the  influx  of  water  was  supe- 
rior to  the  capacity  to  disoh^rge  it,  and  for 
the  following  causes ; 


Ist.  Her  independent  boiler  could  not  be 
put  in  operation  until  ^team  was  raised  in  it. 

2d.  Her  floor  being  filled  in  solid,  her 
bilge  injections  could  not  operate  effeotuallj 
until  the  water  was  fully  two  feet  in  depth, 
in  consequence  of  the  roll  of  the  vessel. 

3d.  At  the  time  sufficient  water  had  flowed 
into  the  hold  for  the  bilge  injections  to  ope- 
rate  with  their  full  capacity,  the  additional 
depression  of  the  vessel  occasioned  by  this 
influx  of  water  had  reduced  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  engines,  and  consequently 
their  capacity  to  discharge  the  inflowing  wa- 
ter, added  to  which,  the  water  at  that  height 
washed  the  water  bottoms  and  ash  pits  of 
the  boilers,  and  reduced  their  capacity  to 
furnish  steam  to  operate  the  engines.  Thus 
with  a  constant  flow  of  water  the  capacity  to 
discharge  it  was  being  rapidly  lost. 

It  occurred,  however,  that  there  elapsed  a 
period  of  four  hours  after  the  collision,  before 
this  vessel  sunk,  and  as  a  computation  made 
by  me  of  her  entire  weight  as  a  mass,  less 
the  actual  displacement  of  every  particle  of 
her  and  her  cargo,  gave  but  a  dinerence  of 
1,000  (one  thousand)  tons,  it  appears  that 
the  discharge  of  this  weight  of  water,  or 
65,570  gallons  per  hour,  would  have  left  this 
vessel  free  of  water,  and  enabled  her,  so  far 
as  that  collision  was  concerned,  to  have 
reached  a  port  of  safety.  Now,  as  the  capa- 
city of  her  bilge  injections,  at  even  the  re- 
duced number  of  revolutions  of  ten,  would 
have  been  equal  to  80,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour,  it  is  manifest  that  the  loss  of  this 
vessel  at  this  time  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  location  of  her  independent  pumps  and 
their  attached  boiler. 

The  Austria,  burned  at  sea  in  1858,  in 
consequence  of  the  smoke  from  a  fire  upon 
the  main  deck  pervading  the  engine  room  and 
suffocating  the  watch,  and  as  a  consequence 
precluding  the  operation  of  her  pump  as  a 
fire  engine.  The  Britannia,  lately  foundered 
at  sea  by  the  flow  of  water  in  her  engine 
room,  and  the  submerging  of  her  independ- 
ent pump. 

The  remedy  I  propose  for  this  objection- 
able manner  of  the  fitting  of  a  steamer,  is  to 
require  this  pump  to  be  located  upon  the 
main  or  tonnage  deck,  and  that  it  have  an 
independent  boiler  attached  to  it,  located 
upon  the  main  deck,  or  preferably  upon  the 
spar  deck,  in  vessels  hitviog  two  or  more 
decks;  and  that  all  passenger  steamers  be 
required  to  have  this  bailer  rei^dy  for  opera- 
tion during  the  night,  or  daring  the  preva- 
I  lence  of  a  fog. 
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RETARDING  RAILWAY  TRAm& 

From  "Bnginaaring." 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that,  while 
during  the  past  three  years  or  so  railway  en- 
gineers on  the  continent  have  largely  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  retarding  trains  by  means  of 
counter-pressure  exerted  against  the  pistons 
of  the  locomotives,  the  subject  has  received 
practically  little  or  no  attention  in  this  coun- 
try. That  the  ordinary  plan  of  retarding 
trains  by  the  application  of  brake  blocks  to 
the  wheels  is  at  best  but  a  verv  imperfect 
one,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  cannot,  in  many  instances  at  all 
events,  be  replaced  by  a  less  crude  system. 
On  those  lines,  especially,  which  have  long 
inclines  down  which  it  is  not  safe  to  run  the 
trains  without  the  application  of  some  retard- 
ing power,  a  more  perfect  method  of  effecting 
that  retardation  than  that  at  present  in  use 
appears  to  be  particularly  desirable.  On  such 
lines  not  only  does  the  rapid  wear  of  the 
brake  blocks  introduce  an  important  item 
into  the  cost  of  working,  but  there  is  an  ab- 
solute waste  of  power  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  brakes  which  it  is  most  important  should 
be  avoided. 

A  theoretically  perfect  brake  would  be  one 
which,  while  giving  perfect  command  of  the 
train,  should  act  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  of 
power,  absorbing  the  energy  or  "work" 
stored  in  the  moving  train,  when  the  latter 
has  to  be  retarded,  and  giving  it  out  again 
as  required,  when  a  start  has  to  be  made  or 
the  motion  of  the  train  accelerated.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  observe 
that  these  ends  can  never  be  fulfilled  practi- 
cally, even  in  the  remotest  degree,  by  any 
brake  acting  on  the  principle  of  effecting  re- 
tardation by  opposing  frictional  resistance. 
We  say  practtailly,  because,  as  far  as  theo- 
retical principles  are  concerned,  the  applica- 
tion of  frictional  resistance  would  cause  the 
transformation  of  the  energy  absorbed  into 
sensible  heat,  and  this  might  theoretically  be 


Our  reasons  for  saying  friction  aloM  will 
appear  presently. 

Leaving,  then,  friction  brakes  out  of  the 
question,  there  are  three  principal  methods 
of  retarding  trains,  which  have  at  various 
times  occupied  the  attention  of  inventors. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  trains  should  be  retarded  by  causing 
them — through  the  intervention  of  suitable 
gearing  connected  at  pleasure  with  the  wheels 
— to  coil  or  compress  springs,  these  springs 
being  subsequently  released,  and  caused  to 
give  out  their  stored-up  power  to  the  train 
when  the  latter  had  to  he  started.  Some 
very  wonderful  patents  have  been  taken  out 
from  brakes  of  this  kind ;  but  it  b,  we  think, 
unnecessary  that  we  should  say  more  of  these 
plans,  as  all  engineers  will  at  once  see  their 
impracticability.  Next,  we  have  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  propose  to  retard  trains 
by  causing  them  to  pump  air  into  a  reservoir, 
the  air  thus  compressed  being  in  some  cases 
employed  to  furnish  a  motive  power  for  assist- 
ing in  the  starting  of  the  train.  We  remem- 
ber the  designs  of  one  inventor  who,  with  a 
desperate  disregard  of  the  £  a.  d.  side  of  the 
question,  proposed  to  fit  a  number  of  the 
carriages  on  each  train  with  cylinders,  pis- 
tons, connecting-rods,  valve-gear,  etc. ;  it 
being  intended  that  when  the  train  was  to 
be  stopped  this  machinery  (the  valve-gear 
being  reversed)  should  be  employed  to  pump 
air  into  a  mammoth  reservoir  carried  in  a 
special  carriage,  and  that  when  the  train  was 
to  be  started  the  compressed  air  should  be 
admitted  into  the  cylinders  of  the  carriages 
again,  and  made  to  serve  as  a  driving  power 
as  long  as  it  would  last.  As  an  idea,  this 
plan  was,  no  doubt,  all  very  nice;  but  we 
fear  that  its  chances  of  ever  getting  beyond 
the  ideal  stage  are  exceedingly  remote.  Of 
the  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed 
for  effecting  the  retardation  of  trains  by  ex- 
pending their  energy  in  effecting  the  com- 
pression of  air,  the  most  practical  is  probably 
that  of  Mr.  De  Bergue,  which  has  been  used 
on  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  and  the  West- 
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mitted  through  a  valve  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  results  obtained  with  this  brake 
on  short  inclines  have,  we  understand,  been 
very  satisfactory ;  but  we  fear  that  for  con- 
tinued use  on  long  inclines  it  would  be  un- 
suitable, as  there  would  be  danger  of  trouble 
arising  from  the  heating  of  the  pistons,  pack- 
ing, eto.;  moreover  the  work  expended  in 
compressing  the  air  is,  in  this  instance,  as 
much  lost  as  if  it  had  been  employed  in  over- 
coming the  frietional  resistance  opposed  by 
brake  blocks. 

The  third  class  of  brakes  of  which  we  in- 
tend to  speak  here  consists  of  those  in  which 
the  counter-pressure  of  the  steam  against  the 
pistons  of  the  locomotive  is  employed  as  the 
retarding  power.  Of  these  the  best  are  those 
of  M.  Le  Chatelier,  Herr  von  Landsee,  and 
Herr  Krauss,  each  of  which  possesses  certain 
advantages  of  its  own  which  entitle  it  to  oou- 
sideratiou,  and,  we  may  add,  certain  disad- 
vantages. Herr  Krauss's  plan*  consists  of 
an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  blast 
nozzle  can  be  closed,  and  the  steam  admitted 
into  the  cylinders  through  the  exhaust  pipes, 
instead  of  in  the  ordinary  way;  the  steam 
thus  admitted  being  partly  pumped  back 
again  into  the  boiler  through  the  exhaust 
pipes,  and  partly  discharged  into  the  valve 
chests,  and  thence  through  a  valve  into  the 
chimney.  The  slide  valves,  we  should  men- 
tion, are  constructed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
lifted  from  their  places  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  under  side.  According  to 
this  plan  the  engine  is  not  reversed  when  the 
retarding  power  is  to  be  applied,  but  the 
course  of  the  steam  is  merely  changed  in  the 
manner  we  have  just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the 
differences  between  this  plan  and  those  of 
M.  Le  Chatelier  and  Herr  von  Landsee,  let 
us  consider  more  minutely  what  goes  on  in 
the  cylmder  when  Herr  Krauss's  brake  is  in 
action.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  one  cylinder,  and  suppose 
the  piston  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  its 
forward  stroke.  In  this  case  the  hind  end 
of  the  oylbder  will  be  in  communication 
with  the  valve  chest,  while  the  whole  of  the 
cylinder  in  front  of  the  piston  will  be  full  of 
steam,  being  in  communication  with  the  boil- 
er through  the  exhaust  pipe.  As  the  piston 
is  forced  forward  by  the  motion  of  the  engine 
and  train,  this  steam  will  be  pumped  back 
again  into  the  boiler,  this  action  going  on 
until  the  exhaust  port  closes,  and  compres- 


•8m  «BDKinMriDg,»  p.  476,  I8«9, 


sion  begins — ^the  compression  continuing  up 
to  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working, 
is  the  point  of  preadmission,  when  the  front 
end  of  the  cylinder  being  placed  in  commu- 
nication with  the  valve  chest,  the  compressed 
steam  is  discharged  into  the  latter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  it  passes  through  the  valve 
already  mentioned,  into  the  chimney.  So  far 
we  have  considered  what  goes  on  at  the  front 
end  of  the  cylinder ;  let  us  now  examine  what 
occurs  at  the  hind  end  during  the  forward 
stroke  of  the  piston.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  stroke,  the  hind  end  of  the  cylinder 
being  in  communication  with  the  valve  chest, 
any  steam  that  may  be  in  the  latter  is  ex- 
panded into  the  cylinder,  and  this  action 
goes  on  until  the  piston  arrives  at  what  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  working  would  be  the 
point  of  cut-off.  At  this  point  communica- 
tion with  the  valve  chest  is  closed,  and  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  continues  to  expand 
until  the  hind  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed 
in  communication  with  the  exhaust,  when  the 
steam  rushes  in  and  fills  the  space  behind  the 
piston,  the  supply  being  kept  up  until  the 
end  of  the  stroke.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
during  the  first  portion  of  each  stroke — or  up 
to  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  the 
point  of  exhaust — the  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  consists  of  the  full  counter- 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  front  of  it,  assisted 
by  a  partial  vacuum  behind.  During  the 
subsequent  portion  of  the  stroke,  however, 
the  steam  is,  as  we  have  shown,  admitted 
behind  the  piston,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
latter  is  then  only  that  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  of  this  steam  and  that 
of  the  compressed  steam  in  front  of  the  pis- 
ton. We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  indicator  diagrams  taken  from 
engines  fitted  with  Herr  Krauss's  apparatus ; 
but  we  should  anticipate  that  the  rise  of 
pressure  which  will  take  place  during  the 
compression  of  the  steam  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  80  great  as  to  be  objectionable. 
If  this  b  the  case,  however,  the  objection 
might  be  readily  overcome  by  fitting  a  small 
spring-loaded  valve,  opening  outwards,  to 
each  cylinder  cover,  these  valves  being  of 
course  so  loaded  that  they  would  not  open 
until  the  ordinary  working  pressure  of  the 
steam  had  been  considerably  exceeded.  It 
will  be  noticed  from  the  description  we  have 
given  that  Herr  Krauss's  is  not  a  "  regenera- 
tive "  brake,  or  in  other  words,  the  work  done 
by  the  pistons  in  retarding  the  train  is  not 
stored  up  for  subsequent  use.  In  other  re- 
spects we  consider  the  arrangenjent  a  good  one. 
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The  Bteam-repression  brake  of  Herr  tod 
Landsee  in  some  respects  resembles  in  its 
action  that  of  Herr  Krauss's ;  bat  the  mode 
in  which  the  results  are  obtained  is  differ- 
ent. Like  Herr  Krauss,  Herr  von  Laudsee 
does  not  rererse  the  engine,  when  the  brake 
is  to  be  applied ;  but  he  closes  the  exhaust 
pipe,  places  the  link  motion  nearly  or  quite 
in  mid-gear,  and  admits  the  steam  against 
the  piston  for  nearly  the  whole  stroke  by 
meqns  of  an  auxiliary  slide  Talve,  worked  by 
an  eccentric  which  is  set  without  any  angu- 
lar advance.  The  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional valve,  eccentric,  etc.,  for  each  cylin- 
der appears  to  us  to  be  an  important  objec- 
tion to  Herr  von  Landsee's  plan,  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  cannot  at  present  see 
what  advantages  he  can  gain  by  his  system 
which  will  compensate  n>r  the  additional 
complication.  We  may  remark  here  that  in 
both  Herr  Krauss's  and  Herr  von  Landsee's 
plans,  the  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  the 
steam  in  the  same  manner  as  during  ordi- 
nary working,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
overheating,  cutting,  etc. 

We  now  come  to  M.  Le  Chatelier's  appa- 
ratus, which  has,  during  the  past  three  years, 
come  into  extensive  use  in  France,  more  than 
five  hundred  locomotives  being  fitted  with  it 
on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  line 
alone.  The  apparatus  has  also  been  applied 
to  a  large  number  of  engines  on  the  Northern 
railway  of  Spain  and  other  Continental  lines. 
M.  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus  may  be  simply 
described  as  an  arrangement  for  enabling  a 
locomotive  to  be  reversed  whilst  running 
without  danger  of  damaging  the  cylinders, 
Talvc-&ces,  etc.,  by  dust  or  grit  drawn  in 
through  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  smoke- 
box.  As  fitted  to  the  engines  on  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  railway  the  apparatus  consists  of 
a  closed  copper  box  divifled  into  three  com- 
partments, two  of  these  compartments  being 
respectively  connected  with  the  steam  and 
water  spaces  of  the  boiler  by  suitable  pipes, 
while  the  third  compartment  is  separated 
A'om  the  two  others  by  a  partition  having 
formed  in  it  ports  covered  by  small  slide 
valves.   By  means  of  these  valves  steam  and 


of  air  from  the  smokebox,  while  the  remain- 
der is  pumped  by  the  act'oo  of  the  pistons 
into  the  boiler.  Recent  experiments  made 
on  the  incline  at  Etampes,  on  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  railway,  by  MM.  Forquenot  and  Le 
Chatelier,  have  shown  that  the  admission  of 
water  alone,  from  the  boiler  into  the  exhanst 
pipes,  fully  serves  all  the  desired  ends,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  steam.  When  the  water 
is  admitted  to  the  exhaust  passages  in  this 
way  the  sudden  relief  of  pressure  causes  it 
to  be  diffused  as  a  fine  mist,  a  portion  being 
vaporised-and  escaping  as  steam  through  the 
exhaust  nozzle,  whilst  the  remainder  enters 
the  cylinders,  and  not  only  lubricates  thera 
and  the  valve-faces,  but  is  evaporated  by  the 
heat  developed  by  the  friction,  and  b  pumped 
back  as  steam  into  the  boiler.  The  experi- 
ments with  the  apparatus  have,  in  fact,  shown 
that  when  an  incline  is  being  descended,  the 
apparatus  being  in  use,  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  increases  rapidly,  while  there  is  no 
heating  of  the  piston  packing  or  valve-faces, 
and,  the  pumping  of  air  into  the  boiler  being 
prevented,  the  action  of  the  injectors  is  not 
interfered  with.  This  latter  is  an  important 
point  now  that  these  instruments  are  so  gene- 
rally used  for. feeding  locomotive  boilers; 
and  to  ensure  it,  care  should  always  be  taken 
in  using  M.  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus  that 
there  is  a  small  escape  of  steam  from  the 
exhaust  nozzle. 

The  retarding  power  obtained  by  reversing 
an  engine,  may  be  diminished  or  increased 
by  placing  the  valve  motion  nearer  to  or 
further  from  mid-gear,  and  to  enable  this 
adjustment,  and  also  the  reversal  to  be 
effected  with  ease  and  safety  while  the  engine 
is  running  the  locomotives  on  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  railway,  fitted  with  M.  Le  Chatelier's 
apparatus,  have  been  also  provided  with 
screw  reversing  gear,  similar  to  that  which 
we  illustrate  on  page  300  of  our  third  vol- 
ume. In  any  case,  however,  the  retarding 
power  which  M.  Le  Chatelier's  arrangement 
IS  capable  of  affording,  is  less  than  that 
given  by  the  plans  of  Herr  Krauss  and  Herr 
Laudsee.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  con- 
sider what  goes  on  during  a  stroke  of  the 
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is  closed,  there  will  be  a  period  of  expansion 
lasting  until  the  piston  arrives  at  the  point 
which,  if  the  engine  was  not  reversed,  would 
eorrespoud  to  the  commencement  of  the  ez- 
haostion  during  the  backward  stroke  of  the 
piston.  On  this  point  being  reached  the 
hind  end  of  the  cylinder  will  be  placed  in 
communication  with  the  exhaust  pipe,  and 
the  mixture  of  steam  and  water  will  thus  be 
admitted  from  the  latter  into  the  cylinder. 
This  admission  will  continue  up  to  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
return  stroke,  the  communication  between 
the  hind  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  exhaust 
continues  open,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
admitted  is  forced  back  into  the  exhaust 
pipe  again ;  but  on  the  piston  reaching  the 
point  which  corresponds  in  ordinary  working 
to  the  commencement  of  the  exhaustion  dur> 
ing  the  forward  stroke,  the  communication 
between  the  hind  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
exhaust  is  shut  off,  and  the  vapor  contained 
in  the  cylinder  is  compressed  by  the  piston. 
Finally,  when  the  piston  reaches  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  cut-off  of  the  steam 
during  the  forward  stroke,  when  the  engine 
is  not  reversed,  the  valve  uncovers  the  steam 
port  leading  to  the  hind  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  fall  pressure  of  the  steam  is  admit- 
ted against  the  piston  during  the  remainder 
of  its  stroke,  the  steam  thus  admitted,  to- 
gether  with  the  vapor  already  in  the  cylinder, 
being  eventually  forced  back  again  into  the 
boiler. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  the  difference  between 
the  action  of  M.  Le  Chatelier's  arrangement 
and  that  of  Herr  Krauss  is  this — ^that  in  the 
former  the  steam  is  admitted  against  the  pis- 
ton during  a  period  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  admission  of  steam  behind  the  piston,  if 
the  latter  was  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  engine  was  not  reversed ;  while, 
according  to  Herr  Krauss's  plan,  the  period 
of  admission  of  the  steam  against  the  piston 
corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  exhaustion 
in  ordinary  working.  At  slow  speeds  the 
difference  in  the  retarding  powers  of  the 
two  plans  is  perhaps  not  so  very  great,  but 
when  the  engine  is  running  fast  the  power 
of  M.  Le  Chatelier's  system  is  considerably 
diminished  as  compared  with  Herr  Krauss's, 
the  comparatively  slow  opening  of  the  steam 
ports  by  the  slide  valve  preventing  the  full 
pressure  from  being  maintained  against  the 
piston,  in  the  former  case,  for  anything  like 
the  theoretical  distance. 

The  want  of  sufficient  power  b,  we  con- 
sider, the  only  real  objection  to  M.  Le  Cha- 


telier's system;  and  there  are  very  many 
circumstances  in  which  even  this  objection 
does  not  apply.  According  to  experiments 
made  by  M.  Guebhard,  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
way of  France,  a  retarding  power  can  be 
obtained  by  M.  Le  Chatelier's  arrangement 
equal  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  fall  tract- 
ive power  of  the  engine ;  and  there  are  very 
many  cases  in  whicn  this  amount  of  retard.* 
ing  power  will  prove  amply  sufficient.  In 
one  respect  M.  Le  Chatelier's  system  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  Herr  Krauss's  or 
Herr  von  Landsee's,  and  that  consists  in  its 
turning  to  asefiil  account  a  portion  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  pistons.  The  water 
admitted  into  the  cylinders  takes  up  the 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  pbtons, 
etc.,  and,  being  converted  into  steam,  carries 
this  heat  back  into  the  boiler.  At  first  sight 
this  may  appear  a  small  matter,  but  the 
experiments  made  by  M.  Rioour,  on  the 
Northern  railway  of  Spain,  have  shown  that 
in  some  instances  the  heat  thus  carried  back 
daring  the  running  of  one  kilometre  with  the 
apparatus  in  action  is  equal  to  that  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  2.2  kilogrammes  of  coal, 
or  about  7^  lb.  per  mile.  M.  Le  Chatelier's 
apparatus  may  therefore  lay  fair  claim  to  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  "  regenerative " 
brakes. 

The  present  article  has  already  run  to  such 
a  length  that  we  must  leave  untoached  many 
points  connected  with  the  subject  on  which 
we  have  been  writing,  and  most  conclude  by 
saying  a  few  words  concerning  an  objection 
that  has  been  often  raised  against  the 
employment  of  any  of  the  plans  wo  have 
described.  This  objection  is  that  the  em- 
ployment of  all  '^piston  brakes,"  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  throws  injurious 
strain  upon  the  working  parts  of  the  engines. 
This  objection  we  believe  to  be  entirely  with- 
out foundation  so  long  as  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  pistons  is  not 
BO  great  as  to  cause  slipping  of  the  wheels. 
Slipping  is  no  doubt  injurious  in  many  ways ; 
bat  we  believe  that  it  is  very  nearly  as  inju- 
rious if  caused  by  the  application  of  brake 
blocks  as  if  caused  by  opposing  resistances  to 
the  pistons.  In  any  case  the  strain  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  connecting  rods,  etc., 
is  limited  by  the  adhesion  of  the  driving  or 
coupled  wheels,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  these 
strains  can  do  more  injury  to  the  various 
parts  when  tending  to  retard  the  motion  of 
the  engine  than  when  employed  for  the  oppo- 
site purpose. 
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ROADS. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  "  New 
Jersey  Coarier,"  Mr.  E.  Sherman  G-ould,  C. 
E.,  after  pointing  out  the  importance  of  good 
highways  as  feeders  to  railways,  gives  the 
following  results  of  experiments  and  prac- 
tice in  France,  which,  though  not  modern, 
are  standard  and  timely : — 

"  According  to  a  most  instructive  tract  by 
Oen.  Sir  John  F.  Burgoyne  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  macadamised  roads,  there  were  in 
France  in  1835  some  45, QUO  miles  of  high 
roads,  over  which  the  yearly  draft  of  mer- 
chandise was  effected  at  an  expense  of  about 
ninety  millions  of  dollars.  The  French  engi- 
neers calculated  that  at  least  one-third  of 
this  amount  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
might  be  saved  to  the  public  by  maintain- 
ing the  roads  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
and  that  not  only  at  no  additional  cost,  but 
with  a  positive  reduction  of  the  then  annual 
expense  of  the  maintenance.  Now  the  French 
engineers  are  not  subject  to  slips  in  thieir 
calculations,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  most 
profitable  study  to  investigate  the  means  by 
which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  this  aston- 
isliing  result.  Briefly,  they  consisted  first  in 
putting  the  roads  in  perfect  order,  and  then 
keeping  them  so.  The  system  previously 
pursued  had  been  to  use  the  roads  with  few 
or  no  repairs  up  to  the  last  moment  it  was 
possible  to  drag  a  vehicle  over  them,  and 
then  rebuild  them  entirely,  preserving  all 
the  elements,  such  as  bad  drainage  and  bad 
foundations,  which  had  already  hastened 
their  destruction.  To  accomplish  the  im- 
proved state  of  things,  every  attention  was 
paid  to  the  formation  of  the  road-bed,  and 
it  was  then  subjected  to  a  most  minute  and 
unremitting  surveillance  by  an  organized 
corps ;  every  inequality  of  surface  was  filled 
up  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  all  waste  mat- 
ter was  regularly  removed,  preferably  as 
dust,  with  brooms  in  dry  weather,  but  some- 
times also  as  mud,  in  wet  weather,  by  hoea 
and  hand-scrapers,  the  horse-scraper  being 
abolished,  as  battering  the  smooth  surface. 
It  WAS  fnnnd  th&t  bv  this  BvatAin  of  nnnntiinf. 


that  without  a  special  credit  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  a  great  additional  provbion  of 
materials,  there  was  danger  that  it  would 
become  impassable.  In  January,  1837,  its 
reconstruction  was  commenced.  In  August, 
1838,  it  was  reported  to  be  in  a  very  good 
and  constantly  improving  state.  In  1834 
the  mail  had  always  risquired  five  horses, 
and  in  one  year  eleven  were  lost  by  over* 
work.  In  1837  four  to  five  horses  were 
required.  In  1838  the  number  of  horses 
was  reduced  to  three.  In  1841  only  two 
were  required  of  middling  quality,  and  none 
were  lost  fri>m  over-work.  In  1839  a  lighter 
class  of  conveyances  than  that  formerly  em<- 
ployed  was  introduced,  carrying  nine  passen- 
gers, dravm  byom  horse  at  between  seven  arid 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  expenses  of  main- 
tenance in  1837  were  for  materials  $2,900 ; 
labor  $2,500;  total  $5,400.  In  1841  they 
were  for  materials  $810 ;  for  labor  $2,200 ; 
total  $3,010.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  while 
the  expense  for  labor  remained  nearly  the 
same,  the  cost  for  materials  diminished  more 
than  two-thirds. 

The  improved  roads  of  France  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  macadamised.  Their  width  varies 
according  to  their  tonnage.  The  portion  de- 
voted to  vehicles  is  never  less  than  sixteen 
(16)  feet.  Ditches  are  dug  on  each  side, 
and  when  necessary  the  road-bed  is  under- 
drained.  The  surface  is  slightly  rounded, 
and  but  slightly,  for  it  is  important  that 
vehicles  should  be  able  to  stand  upright  on 
any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  discourage  the  ten- 
dency to  seek  the  center  only,  and  produce 
a  more  even  wear.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
grades  are  kept  between  the  limits  at  which 
water  will  run,  and  at  which  a  vehicle  will 
stand  without  running  down  hill  by  its  own 
weight ;  when  practicable  not  less  than  the 
former  nor  greater  than  the  latter.  The 
road-bed  being  properly  prepared,  it  is 
covered  with  about  six  inches  of  broken 
stones,  of  such  a  sise  as  to  pass  freely 
through  a  ring  2^  inches  in  diameter,  the 
stone  being  very  carefully  selected,  chiefly 
with   regard  to  its  toughruss,  basalts  and 
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carrying  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  its 
repairs.  The  same  reduction  of  shock  and 
friction  which  enables  a  team  to  draw  a 
heavy  load  swiftly  over  the  surface,  dimin- 
ishes in  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion,  its 
wear  and  tear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
incessant  patching  of  the  road  wherever  the 
uniformity  of  the  surface  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
interference  with  rapid  traveling,  the  amount 
of  damage  sustained  at  any  given  moment 
by  the  road  and  the  quantity  of  material 
used  in  its  maintenance,  for  the  rough  spots 
are  always  few  and  small,  the  little  hollows 
formed  in  the  road  are  never  left  to  gain 
ground  by  wear  and  water,  and  not  a  pound 
of  material  is  wasted. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  which 
govern  road-makine  abroad,  and  such  we 
cannot  but  think  the  results  to  which  our 
efforts  in  this  country  should  tend.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  hoped  that,  unaided  as 
we  are  by  government  interference,  we  can 
attain  to  this  degree  of  success  in  our  roads, 
but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  path  which  the  experience 
of  older  countries  indicates,  the  nearer  we 
will  attain  to  the  desiderata  of  a  maximum 
efficiettcy  and  a  minimum  expense. 


RIVERSIDE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Itom  a  puper  by  Mr.  Rowland  Plombe,  A.R.I.B.A., 
ntA  befor*  tha  Arehitectural  Aaaooiation. 

The  author  said  that  he  would  confine  his 
remarks  principally  to  the  description  of  a 
riverside  building  which  had  lately  been 
erected,  and  to  which  his  special  attention 
had  been  directed.  The  building  was  of  the 
warehouse  description,  of  a  great  height, 
and  designed  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods, 
the  floors  being  constructed  to  sustain  five 
cwt.  per  supenicial  foot.  Not  only  was 
there  a  frontage  to  the  river,  but  the  return 
wall,  for  a  distance  of  about  150  ft.,  formed 
the  side  of  a  dock,  part  being  built  over  and 
part  forming  a  wharf  wall.  Large  and  lofty 
cellarage  was  required  under  the  whole,  the 
floor  line  of  which  was  to  be  nearly  12  ft. 
under  the  highest  water  level.  The  tide 
rose  and  fell  against  the  whole  length  of  the 
front  and  side  walls  to  a  height  of  from  10 
ft.  to  13  ft.  The  special  requirements  un- 
der such  cases  are,  first,  to  secure  a  thor- 
oughly good  foundation,  and,  secondly,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  cellars. 
In  describing  the  means  of  obtaining  these 
results,  the  author  confined  his  attention  to 


such  measures  as  he  had  either  seen  taken 
or  recommended  by  practical  men,  or  had 
himself  directed  to  be  carried  out,  avoiding 
all  recommendations  found  in  books  as  being 
of  less  value  than  a  simple  description  of 
the  means  used  in  a  certain  case  with  great 
success. 

RiVEB  Wall. — ^The  first  question  to  be 
determined  in  building  the  river  wall  is, 
whether  to  construct  a  dam  or  to  build  the 
work  as  the  tide  recedes.  Wherever  the 
tides  will  allow  of  the  construction  of  build- 
ings without  a  dam,  the  question  is  practi- 
cally settled  by  the  much  smaller  cost  en- 
tailed, and  the  shorter  time  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  work  is  to  be  oonstmcted  without  a 
dam  (i.  e.,  by  tide  work),  the  water  must  be 
pumped  out  of  the  trenches  immediately  the 
excavations  are  lower  than  the  mud  bank  of 
the  river.  A  convenient  place  must  be 
found  for  the  engine,  which  should  be  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  horse  power,  and  the 
pump  should  be  capable  of  throwing  out 
about  1,200  gallons  per  minute.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  engine  will  depend  to  a  groat 
extent  on  the  position  chosen  for  the  sump, 
which  should  be  placed  as  centrally  as  pos- 
sible. The  pump  and  engine  being  ready 
for  working,  the  first  excavation  made  will 
be  for  this  sump,  which  is  a  well  or  receiver 
for  all  the  water  to  be  raised  from  the 
trenches,  than  which  it  should  be  sunk  a 
few  feet  deeper.  The  trenches  are  then 
taken  down  to  the  requisite  depth  in  lengths 
of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. ;  drain  pipes  of  suit- 
able diameter  (say  6  in.)  are  laid  along  the 
trench,  and  when  the  water  has  been  pump- 
ed out  the  concrete  is  filled  in  in  layers  to 
the  required  depth,  suspending  operations, 
of  course,  at  each  rise  of  the  tide.  The 
next  sections  can  then  be  excavated  on 
either  side.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  laid 
along  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  are  now 
opened,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  has 
accumulated  in  them.  As  additional  sec- 
tions of  the  trenches  are  excavated,  other 
lengths  of  pipes  are  connected  with  the 
former  ones,  the  concrete  is  filled  in,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  foundations  is  easily 
and  efficiently  drained.  It  is  important 
that  the  sump-hole  should  be  excavated  out- 
side the  trench.  It  should  always  be  care- 
fully filled  up  with  fine  Portland  cement 
concrete  when  done  with.  The  sides  of  the 
excavations  will  have  to  be  close  planked  on 
each  side,  and  carefully  shored,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  sheeting  should  be  left  in 
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the  excavation  when  the  concrete  is  fiHed  in, 
the  sides  of  the  trenches  not  being  suffi- 
ciently  firm  to  hold  the  concrete  antu  it  has 
set,  especially  when  disturbed  by  the  draw- 
ing out  of  the  planking.  A  necessary  pre- 
caution in  filling  in  and  ramming  ia  to  pro- 
tect the  footings  of  the  wall  with  concrete, 
instead  of  filling  in  with  ordinary  material, 
which  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
scour  of  the  river.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  excavate  until  the  sharp  clean 
ballast  is  reached,  and  in  any  case  it  would 
be  prudent  to  go  as  low  as  the  bed  of  the 
river  at  its  deepest  part  opposite  the  site  of 
the  building.  Some  architects  advocate  the 
forming  of  a  foundation  on  a  staging  resting 
on  piles  driven  to  a  great  depth.  Recent 
experience  has,  however,  shown  that  this 
system  is  certainly  not  preferable  to  concret- 
ing, especially  for  heavy  buildings,  as  the 
scour  of  the  river  will  frequently  so  under- 
mine the  earth  against  the  piles  that  all 
lateral  support  is  taken  away.  Added  to 
to  this  there  are  always  chances  of  imper- 
fectly driven  piles  and  decaying  timber  ren- 
dering this  form  of  foundation  one  of  great 
risk.  The  concrete  used  should  be  a  quick 
and  hard-setting  material.  The  author  had 
found  fresh  burnt,  finely  ground  Portland 
cement,  especially  made  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses, and  mixed  with  clean  river  ballast  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  seven 
of  the  latter,  to  answer  admirably.  It 
should  not  be  thrown  from  a  greater  height 
than  necessary,  nor  should  large  quantities 
be  thrown  in  at  a  time,  as  in  that  case  the 
whole  bed  becomes  jarred,  and  the  process 
of  setting  ia  interfered  with.  Whore  prac- 
ticable, a  strong  gang  of  men  working 
alongside  and  throwing  in  the  concrete  with 
the  spade  as  it  is  mixed,  will  obtain  tie 
strongest  foundation.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  spring  and  return  waters  ac- 
cumulate so  fast  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  proportion  of  cement  increased;  the 
author  had  seen  good  work  produced  in 
such  cases  by  having  the  concrete  mixed 
dry,  and  again  mixed  with  the  water  in  the 
trenches  as  it  was  thrown  in.  It  is  always 
well  to  have  a  few  sacks  of  cement  ready  to 
throw  into  the  trenches  when  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  the  cement  being  washed  out  of  the 


cause  when  the  superincumbent  walls  are 
built,  and  the  weight  of  the  same  and  of  the 
respective  floors  bearing  upon  them  came  on 
the  top  of  the  river  wall,  perfect  stability 
would  be  obtained  with  a  much  less  thick- 
ness than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  A 
less  average  thickness  than  six  bricks  would 
not  adequately  suffice  to  keep  out  the  water 
and  resist  the  impact  of  river  craft.  Evea 
when  of  this  thickness  special  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  first  con- 
tingency. The  wall  should  be  gradually 
sloped  up  with  footings  from  the  concrete, 
and  should  have  a  batter  on  the  river  side 
of  about  one  inch  to  a  foot.  The  material 
and  build  of  the  wall  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. In  the  wall  referred  to  by  the 
author,  the  hardest  and  closest  textured 
stocks  procurable  were  used,  faced  with 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  not  dressed,  but 
of  the  ordinary  building  quality,  built  in 
Portland  cement,  and  pointed  with  neat 
cement  shortly  after  completion  with  an 
ironed  joint,  bevelled  so  as  not  to  retain  the 
water  more  than  possible.  In  building  the 
wall  itself  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
trying  to  make  it  as  much  like  one  mass  as 
possible,  and  in  seeing  that  every  joint  ia 
thoroughly  flushed  up.  Every  course  should 
be  grouted,  and  the  cement  used  with  as  lit- 
tle sand  as  possible,  and  never  in  more  than 
equal  proportions.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it 
is  well  not  to  trust  to  an  ordinary  workman 
to  mix  the  cement.  A  banquer  should  be 
used,  and  the  cement  should  be  accurately 
measured,  as  also  the  sand,  the  latter  (how- 
ever clean  in  appearance)  being  carefully 
washed  for  use.  No  river  wall  is  likely  to 
keep  back  the  water,  in  the  construction  of 
which  imperfectly  washed  sand  has  been 
used,  or  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  sand 
than  cement  has  been  employed.  Roman 
cement  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  Such 
cases,  as  its  setting  properties  require  more 
care  than  can  be  depended  upon  on  the  part 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  bricklayers. 

In  order  to  render  water-tight  the  wall 
constructed  by  the  author,  he  had  used  a 
water-proof  material  Jbuilt  in  its  center,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  injury  or  decay.  The 
wall  was  built  in  old  Knglish  bond,  and  in 
its  center  a  space  of  about  1^  in.  was  kept 
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until  the  asphhalte  has  cooled  and  set,  for  if 
the  .least  steam  or  vapor  is  generated,  it  is 
liable  to  render  the  asphalto  porous  and 
spongy.  A  good  water-resisting  surface 
could  be  obtained  by  building  up  the  center 
of  the  wall  in  the  same  manner,  but  using 
the  cement  quite  neat,  in  conjunction  with 
hard  Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  To  ensure 
a  waterproof  wall  the  cement  must  really 
be  used  neat,  and  must  be  sufficiently  air 
slaked  as  not  to  blow  in  the  setting.  The 
careful  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  bed  of 
the  work  from  the  mud  deposit  after  each 
tide  has  receded,  must  on  no  account  be 
overlooked.  Particularly  must  this  deposit 
be  removed  from  the  racking  back  or  tooth- 
ed,edges  of  that  section  of  the  wall  which 
is  above  the  other.  Even  a  thin  bed  of  mud 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  the  cement  work,  and  leakage  would  be 
the  result.  As  an  extra  precaution  it  would 
be  as  well  to  point  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall  in  neat  cement,  well  raking  out  the 
joints  and  pointing  with  a  fiat  trowelled 
joint  for  lime  whiting.  Although  stock 
brickwork  in  cement  is  mostly  used  for 
river  walls,  certain  non>porou8  stones  and 
granite  are  sometimes  used,  but  even  with 
these  materials  there  will  always  be  a  ten- 
dency for  the  water  to  find  its  way  through 
the  joints.  The  gault  bricks,  lately  so 
largely  used  for  sewer  construction,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  river  walls,  provided 
they  are  kept  thoroughly  soaked  in  water 
before  being  used,  for  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  cement  not  thoroughly  taking  to  this 
kind  of  brick  on  account  of  its  non-poroua 
and  fine  texture. 

The  wall  having  been  built  in  sections  of 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  the  tidal  water  as  it 
advances  and  recedes  completely  surrounHs 
the  whole  wall  at  the  same  level  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  construction,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  at  all  times  been  free  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tides.  But  in  order  that  the 
inside  banks  may  be  cleared  away  and  the 
bailding  pro<;eeded  with,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shut  out  the  water.     Sufficient  time  must 


shored  with  whaling  and  wall  pieces,  and 
the  wedges  driven  hand-tight,  so  as  to  resist 
any  outward  pressure  towards  the  inside 
without  forcing  the  wall  outwards.  This 
having  been  done,  the  openings  should  be 
carefully  bricked  up  in  neat  cement,  a  tide 
valve  for  the  exit  of  the  spring  and  other 
water  inserted,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
river  wall  will  have  been  completed.  Al- 
though the  tid'il  water  comes  up  the  face  of 
the  wall  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  floor 
above  the  basement,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  damp  course  slightly  below  the  level 
of  the  basement  floor.  This  can  be  of  as- 
phalte  or  of  some  of  the  glased  stoneware 
damp  courses  now  used,  provided  that  they 
are  not  perforated  or  so  highly  glazed  as  to 
prevent  the  cement  from  properly  adhering 
to  the  joints  and  beds.  A  good  material  of 
this  kind  would  effectually  prevent  the  water 
from  rising  through  the  wall  when  under  the 
greatest  pressure  of  the  highest  tide. 

As  there  is  a  liability  of  a  greater  amount 
of  wear  and  tear  at  about  the  level  of  the 
highest  water  mark,  and  as  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  have  a  good  foundation  for  the 
walls  supporting  the  upper  floors,  and  a 
foundation  of  such  a  nature  as  to  resist  the 
dampness  that  would  constantly  be  liable  to 
arise  from  capillary  attraction,  it  is  usual  to 
put  a  granite  kerb  at  about  this  level.  This 
should  be  in  as  long  lengths  as  possible, 
joggle-jointed,  the  bed  being  at  least  12  in. 
deep.  For  the  protection  of  the  wall  from 
river  craft,  timber  fender  piles  should  be 
placed  about  8  ft.  apart.  They  are  usually 
of  fir,  and  should  be  Kyanised  or  Burnet- 
tised,  or  undergo  some  similar  process. 
They  should  be  12  in.  square,  and  so  fixed 
to  the  wall  as  not  to  injure  it  in  the  event 
of  great  strains  or  sudden  shocks  being 
given  to  them.  It  is  usual  to  bolt  them 
through  the  wall,  but  where  possible  this 
mode  of  fixture  should  be  avoided.  A 
strong  cast  iron  shoe,  with  a  suitable  flange, 
built  into  the  wall  to  receive  the  bottom  of 
the  pile,  and  a  head  of  a  similar  character, 
with  a  similar  flange,  both  having  bolt-holes, 
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til  the  water  rises  over  and  sinks  them,  or 
until  the  wall  itself  was  lifted  or  shaken. 
To  prevent  such  occurrences  the  bolt-heads 
of  the  piles  were  frequently  furnished  with 
flat  circular  cast  iron  roses,  with  holes  sunk 
for  the  bolt  heads,  but  even  this  slight  pro- 
jection is  objectionable.  No  projecting  kerb 
should  be  put  along  the  edge  of  a  wharf 
wall,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  lifted  bj  the  rising 
of  the  craft. 

Wharf  Walls. — A  wharf  wall  with  no 
superstructure  upon  it,  and  backed  up  by 
the  bank  will,  if  about  six  bricks  thick, 
generally  be  found  of  sufficient  strength. 
But  where  cellars  or  arched  vaults  are  re- 
quired, it  is  necessary  to  add  to  its  strength, 
partly  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  and 
partly  to  strengthen  the  wall  beyond  any 
fear  of  accident.  The  author  had  done  this 
by  building  up  piers  at  the  back,  and  spring- 
ing segmental  arches  upon  them  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  immediately  over  which 
the  skewback  of  the  vault  was  formed.  In 
such  instances  it  is  always  well  to  cover  the 
backs  of  the  arches  with  asphalte,  laid  on  in 
two  thicknesses,  and  with  a  slight  fall  to- 
wards the  river,  so  that  any  water  percolat- 
ing through  the  pitching  might  find  its  way 
out  down  the  ouside  face  of  the  wall. 

Inland  Walls. — On  the  land  side,  in 
works  of  this  nature,  provision  has  to  be 
made  against  a  permanent  pressure  of  water 
which  accumulates  from  the  landsprings  and 
other  courses  which,  in  such  situations,  al- 
ways flowed  towards  the  river.  These  being 
intercepted  by  the  buildings  alongside  the 
river,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  outlet 
does  not  occur  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  where  this  is  the  case  the  danger 
of  the  water  finding  its  way  into  the  build- 
ing is  very  great.  As  a  rule,  any  system  of 
drainage  below  high  water  mark  had  better 
be  avoided,  as  depending  upon  receiving 
tanks,  penstocks,  tide  valves,  and  other 
costly  and  uncertain  arrangements.  Any 
self-acting  apparatus  is  likely  to  get  out  of 
order,    and   any  machinery  dependent  on 
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lime.  The  walls  should  be,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  four  bricks  thick,  even  though  not  re- 
quired to  carry  the  superstructure.  They 
should  be  built  in  cement  and  of  hard  stocks, 
in  the  manner  described  for  the  rivet  wall, 
and  a  water-resisting  medium  of  the  same 
nature,  as  before  described,  should  be  built 
up  in  the  center  of  the  wall.  The  wall  on 
the  outside  should  be  pointed  with  a  bevel- 
led trowelled  joint,  or,  better  still,  should 
be  rendered  in  neat  Portland  cement.  This 
last  precaution  will  generally  prove  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficacious  in  the  long 
run,  although  somewhat  expensive  at  first. 
A  damp  coarse,  as  before  spoken  of,  will  be 
most  necessary,  or  the  water  will  rise  on  the 
inside  face  of  the  wall,  even  from  the  con- 
crete upwards,  as,  at  extremely  high  tides, 
there  may  sometimes  be  at  the  top  of  the 
concrete  a  pressure  of  over  1,000  lb.  per  ft. 
of  water.  A  lining  of  puddle,  12  in.  thick, 
packed  behind  the  wall  as  it  rises  from  the 
foundations,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  filling 
in,  will  be  most  useful  in  keeping  the  water 
away  from  the  wall.  For  some  classes  of 
goods  it  is  desirable  to  have  wooden  floors 
in  the  cellars.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
basement  should  be  made  lofty  enough  to 
allow  of  such  a  floor  being  put  in  and  the 
requisite  space  for  ventilation  being  provid- 
ed under  it. 

The  Floor. — Perhaps  the  floor  is  the 
most  important  feature  for  keeping  out  the 
water.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  vari- 
ous steps  to  be  taken  to  render  the  base- 
ment waterproof,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
huge  tank,  which  must  be  made  entirely  and 
at  all  pcHnts  waterproof.  Any  waterproof 
coating  on  the  inside  (which  could  easily  be 
got  at)  would,  if  put  upon  a  sufficiently  firm 
backing,  efiTect  the  purpose  of  holding 
water.  But  to  keep  out  water,  the  proper 
place  to  put  the  resisting  material  would  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  the  backing  being 
inside.  By  the  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  side  walls,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  has  been  so  far  efieoted.     In  the  build- 
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this  being  sure  to  drive  the  vater  to  the 
walls,  the  value  of  the  toothings  will  be 
luanifest.  The  puddle  should  be  well  ram- 
med into  these  toothings.  The  next  layer 
should  be  formed  of  asphalte,  a  thin  layer 
of  concrete  (say  4  in.  thick)  being  laid  over 
the  puddle  to  receive  it.  The  asphalte 
should  be  laid  on  in  at  least  two  thicknesses, 
and  a  row  of  hard  bricks  or  gault  tiles 
should  be  bedded  against  the  walls  — 
and  especially  the  piers — until  a  good  firm 
hold  has  been  obtained  of  the  brickwork. 
The  asphalte  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and,  if  possible,  left  till  a  high  tide  has 
tried  its  resisting  powers.  Wherever  the 
least  defect  occurs,  a  gault  tile  laid  over  it 
and  another  layer  of  asphalte  laid  over  that 
will  probably  stop  it.  At  all  events,  the  as- 
phalte must  be  laid  on  layer  after  layer  until 
it  has  conquered  the  water,  and  it  should 
also  be  carefully  trowelled  against  the  up- 
right work  of  the  piers  and  walls  as  high  as 
the  next  layer,  which  is  formed  of  Portland 
cement  and  fine  ballast,  in  the  proportions 
of  one  to  five,  and  laid  on  12  in.  thick,  the 
upper  3  in.  being  grouted  to  form  a  floor  or 
to  receive  any  floor  that  may  be  put  on  it. 
This  sets  like  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  and 
b  most  valuable  in  keeping  the  asphalte  in 
its  place. 

The  asphalte  is  not  put  on  the  surface  be- 
cause the  author  had  found,  both  in  upright 
and  floor  work,  that,  however  eflicacious  it 
b  to  resist  mere  dampness,  owing  to  its 
elastic  nature,  it  parts  from  its  backing  and 
blows  and  cracks  wherever  there  is  even  a 
slight  pressure  of  water,  and  when  once  this 
takes  place,  it  is  powerless  to  redist  the  in- 
gress of  water.  Where,  however,  it  is  con- 
fined between  hard  substances,  such  as  those 
used  for  the  flooring,  or  between  a  brick 
wall,  it  cannot  move,  and  retains  its  water- 
resisting  qualities.  The  interior  of  the 
walls  should  be  coated  with  asphalte,  and  if 
not  found  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  that 
operation,  the  joints  should  be  raked  out, 
the  surface  hacked,  and  a  lining  of  two 
thicknesses  of  gault  tiles  bedded  in  neat 
Portland  cement,  finished  with  a  trowelled 
surface,  should  be  applied.  This  lining 
should  go  down  to  the  edging  of  the  gault 
tiles  and  asphalte,  before  mentioned,  and  the 
asphalte  should  be  turned  up  against  it. 
The  cement  should  be  the  best  obtainable, 
and  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  bags  and 
spread  out  for  twenty-four  hours  before  use 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  blowing  in  the  setting. 
If  the  tiles  and  cement  are  carefully  applied 


by  plasterers,  the  walls  will  be  rendered 
waterproof.  Mr.  Plumbe,  in  conclusion, 
said  the  precautions  he  had  pointed  out  were 
nearly  all  necessary  for  the  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  description  of  work  referred 
to,  and  he  could  recommend  them  as  having 
practically  tested  them. 

AIR-SURFACE  CONDENSERS 

THEIB    PBINCIPLB8  AND  PB0P0BTI0N8. 
From  "  KDgineeriBg." 

When  a  tube  heated  internally  by  steam 
or  other  means  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses 
heat  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  radiation  and 
by  convexion,  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by 
each  of  these  means  being  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  tube  itself,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  contact  with  it,  the  temperature 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  other  circum- 
stances. At  low  temperatures  the  loss  by 
radiation  may  be  taken  as  sensibly  propor- 
tionate to  the  difierence  between  the  tempe- 
ratures of  the  emitting  and  receiving  bodies ; 
but  at  high  temperatures,  and  with  great 
difierences  of  temperature,  this  law  does  not 
hold  good.  The  loss  of  heat  by  convexion, 
or  by  contact  of  the  air,  does  not  vary  di- 
rectly as  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  heated  body  and  the  air,  but  be- 
comes proportionately  greater  as  that  differ- 
ence is  increased.  The  laws  which  govern 
the  cooling  of  heated  bodies  exposed  to  the 
air  are,  in  fact,  somewhat  complex,  and  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  fully  into  their 
consideration  here,  but  shall  merely  apply  to 
the  case  under  consideration  the  data  which 
have  been  obtained  by  reliable  experiments. 

The  most  valuable  researches  on  the  cool- 
ing of  heated  bodies  exposed  to  the  air  are 
those  of  Dulong,  who  has  deduced  from  his 
experiments  some  excellent,  though  some- 
what complicated,  formulae  for  calculating 
the  loss  of  heat  under  different  conditions. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  a 
horizontal  pipe,  2  in.  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  free- 
ly exposed  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  about 
57°,  would  be  subject  to  a  loss  of  heat  suf- 
ficient to  condense  .34  lb.  of  steam  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  for  each  square  foot  of 
exposed  surface  per  hour.  If  the  pipe  were 
filled  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  100  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air  remaining  the  same,  the  loss  of  heat 
would  be  sufficient  to  condense  about  0.8  lb. 
per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.     These 
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results  agree  very  closely  with  those  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  ordinary  practice  by 
Messrs.  Perkins,  who  have  had  very  eon- 
siderable  experience  in  heating  by  steam 
pipes.  Messrs.  Perkins  have  found  that  in 
the  case  of  pipes,  charged  with  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  100  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  about  100 
sq.  ft.  of  exposed  surface  are  requisite  to 
condense  per  hour  the  steam  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
whilst,  when  the  steam  in  the  pipes  is  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  about  150  square  feet 
of  surface  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
result.  The  amounts  of  steam  condensed 
under  the  two  circumstances  were  thus 
0.625  lb.  and  0.417  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour, 
quantities  which  agree  very  fairly  with  those 
given  by  the  researches  of  Dulong.  These 
results,  it  must  be  borue  in  mind,  are  due 
to  the  combined  losses  by  radiatiun  and  con- 
tact of  air;  but  in  the  case  of  a  surface 
condenser,  consisting  of  tubes  surrounded 
by  steam  and .  traversed  by  currents  of  air, 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  would  be  vastly 
reduced,  the  cooling  effect  being  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  contact  of  air  alone.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  value  of  the 
cooling  surface  would  be  diminished  to 
about  one-half  that  of  surface  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  instead  of  each  square 
foot  being  capable  of  condensing,  per  hour, 
about  ^  lb.  of  steam  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, it  would  only  be  capable  of  condensing 
little  more  than  half  that  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  steam  discharged  into  the 
condenser  will,  in  all  cases,  have  a-tcmpera- 
ture  higher  than  that  due  to  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  this  excess  of  tempera- 
ture, combined  with  the  rapid  circulation  of 
the  air  through  the  tubes,  caused  by  a  fan 
or  other  contrivance,  will,  to  some  extent, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  condensing  sur- 
face; and  taking  all  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, we  may,  we  think,  fairly  estimate 
Ahe  value  of  such  tube  surface,  as  about 
tqual  to  that  of  freely  exposed  surface  heat- 
ed by  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  each 
square  foot  being  capable  of  condensing, 
say,  i  lb.  of  steam  per  hour. 

Taking  this  fact  as  our  starting  point,  let 
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would  thus  be  160  X  ^  =  800  lb.  of  water 
per  hoar ;  and,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
steam  produced  to  be  used  by  the  engine, 
the  condenser  would  require  to  have  800  X 
3  =  2,400  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  Again,  if  we 
suppose  the  condenser  to  be  traversed  by 
tubes  I  in.  in  diameter  inside,  we  should 
have  almost  exactly  ith  of  a  sq.  ft.  of  cool- 
ing surface  for  each  foot  run  of  this  tubing; 
and  to  obtain  the  2,400  sq.  ft.  of  surface, 
there  would  have  to  be  12,000  ft.  run  of 
tubing  in  all.  If  the  tubes  were  6  ft.  long, 
2,000  of  them  would  thus  bo  required,  and 
these  could  probably  be  stowed  within  a 
casing  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter ;  or  if 
3,000  tubes,  4  ft.  long,  were  employed  to 
make  up  the  surface,  they  could  be  arranged 
within  a  casing  having  a  diameter  of  about 
5  ft.  6  in.  In  estimating  these  dimensions 
of  the  casing,  we  have  supposed  the  dis- 
taiices  between  the  tubes  to  be  ^  in.  The 
weight  of  the  condenser  would  be  nearly,  or 
quite,  three  tons. 

Next,  let  us  calculate  the  quantity  of  air 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  to  the 
condenser  in  order  to  carry  off  the  heat  ab- 
stracted by  the  steam ;  and  in  making  this 
calculation  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
steam  would  be  discharged  into  the  con- 
denser at  a  pressure  of  about  15  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  above  the  atmosphere.  The  total  heat 
of  steam  at  thb  pressure  is  1,190**,  and  to 
reduce  a  pound  of  such  steam  to  water  at  a 
temperature  of  212°,  there  would  have  to 
be  abstracted  1,190—212  =  978  pound-de- 
grees, or  units  of  heat.  Multiplying  this 
number  by  800,  the  number  of  pounds  of 
steam  to  be  condensed  per  hour,  we  get 
800  X  978  =  782,400  as  the  number  of  uniU 
of  heat  to  be  taken  up  per  hour  by  the  air 
passed  through  the  condenser.  Now,  the 
specific  heat  of  air,  at  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  is  to  that  of  water  as  0.238 
to  1,  and  a  unit,  or  pound-degree,  of  heat 

will  therefore  raise  a  pound  of  air    -jj-^kjc-  == 

4.2".  If  we  assume  that  the  air  enters  the 
condenser  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  and 
leaves  it  at  120°,  its  temperature  being  thus 
raised  60°,  the  quantity  of  air  required  will 
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We  now  come  to  another  point,  namely, 
the  power  requisite  to  furnish  this  supply  of 
air  to  the  condenser.  If  we  suppose  the 
latter  to  contain  2,0002  in.  tubes,  6  ft.  long, 
these  tubes  will  have  a  combined  sectional 
area  of  6.138  sq.  ft.,  and  the  velocity  at 
which  they  would  be  traversed  by  the  air 

would  be  6T38 v'eoveO  ~  ^^'^  ^*'  P®'  *** 
cond.  To  produce  a  flow  of  this  velocity 
there  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  for  calculating  the  flow  of  air, 
and  supposing  no  resistances  from  friction, 
a  difference  of  pressure  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  condenser  equal  to  a  head  of  about 
0.00916  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  a  I  in.  pipe  a  foot  long,  there  is  required 
a  difference  of  pressure  of  0.000073  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  at  the  two  ends,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  frictional  resistances  due  to  the  trans- 
mission of  one  cubic  foot  of  air  per  minute; 
and  these  resistances  increase  directly  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  and  as  the  square  of  the 
quantity  of  air  passed  through  it.  In  the 
condenser  with  2,000  tubes,  each  tube  would 

have  to  transmit  gOOO '^"60 '^ ^*^^^^'  "'* 
say,  6.1  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and,  as  the 
pipes  are  6  ft.  long,  the  difference  of  pres- 
sure at  the  two  ends,  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tional resistances  due  to  the  transmission  of 
this  quantity,  would  be  6.1'x6x0.000073 
=  0.01629798,  or,  say,  0.0168  lb.  per  8q,in. 
Adding  this  pressure  to  that  formerly  ob- 
tained as  necessary  to  give  the  required 
velocity  of  flow,  we  get  0.0163+0.00916  = 
0.02546  lb.  as  the  difference  between  the 
pressures  at  the  two  ends  of  the  condenser 
tubes,  requisite  in  order  that  they  may 
transmit  the  necessary  quantity  of  air. 

This  difference  of  pressure  of  0.02646  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  is  the  pressure  against  which  the 
fan — or  other  blowing  apparatus  employed 
to  supply  air  to  the  condenser — ^would  have 
to  deliver  the  air ;  and  the  net-work  done 
by  the  fan  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
weight  of  air  was  raised  to  a  height  equal 
to  that  of  a  column  of  air  of  uniform  dens- 
ity which  would  give  the  same  pressure  per 
sq.  in.  on  its  base,  as  that  against  which 
the  fan  has  to  deliver.  At  the  temperature 
of  62"  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  giving 
a  pressure  of  I  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  its  base,  is 
1,892  ft.,  and  the  height  corresponding  to  a 
pressure  of  0.02546  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  thus 
1,892X0.02546  =  48.17032,  or,  say,  48.2  ft. 
The  total  weight  of  air  passed  through  the 
condenser  per  hour  being  55,721.5  lb.,  the 
Vol.  T— No.  6.-36. 


work  to  be  done  by  the  fan  will  amount  to 

55,721.5X48.2      ..  _„„  o  a  iu 

-  =  44.762.9  ft.-lb.  per  min. 


60 

This,  it  must  be  rbmembered,  is  the  net 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  fan,  aa 
measured  by  the  quantitv  of  air  delivered, 
and  it  will  form,  probably,  not  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  to  dvive 
the  fan,  and  consequently  taken  from  the 
engine.  Taking  the  effective  duty  of  the 
fan  as  equal  to  60  per  pent,  of  the  power  ap- 
plied to  it,  we  should  thus  have  ^^^>^}92. 

=  74,605  ft.-lb.  of  work  per  minute,  or  2.25 
horse  power  absorbed  in  driving  the  fan,  an 
amount  probably  equal  to  quite  one-eighth 
of  the  total  indicated  power  developed  by 
the  engine. 

If,  in  place  of  2,000  tubes  6  ft.  long, 
3,000  tubes  4  ft.  long  were  used  in  the  con- 
denser, the  power  required  to  work  the  fan 
would  no  doubt  be  very  considerably  reduced, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  more 
than  point  out  this  fact  hero.  Quite  apart 
from  the  power  absorbed  in  driving  the  fan 
the  air-surface  condenser  is  rendered  unfit 
for  application  to  a  portable  engine  by  rea- 
son of  its  cumbrousness,  and  there  are  real- 
ly but  very  few  situations  in  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  engines  of  any  class  with  ad- 
vantage. So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  only 
method  of  increasing  the  efiSciency  of  con- 
densers of  this  class  is  by  moistening  the  air 
either  by  the  injection  of  spray  or  other 
means,  or  by  causing  the  cooling  surface  to 
be  traversed  by  a  thin  film  of  water,  as  has 
been  successfully  done  in  some  instances. 


RESISTANCE  OF  ARMOR  PLATE& 

From  a  paper  by  Wx.  Faibbaibk,  0.  E.,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  read  before  the  Inatitate  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitect, March  18,  1869,  and  the  enraing  dif- 
cuuioDi 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of 
marine  iron  constructions  from  1836  to  the 
present  time,  the  paper  stated  that  shortly 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Iron-plate  Com- 
mittee, guns  of  different  calibers  were  em- 
ployed m  the  experiments,  from  the  wall 
piece  .87  in.  bore  and  5^  oz.  of  shot,  to  the 
600-pounder  breech-loader.  The  experiments 
commenced  in  May,  1861,  with  the  wall  piece 
and  the  smaller  description  of  guns,  and  fin- 
ished with  the  more  powerful  description  of 
ordnance  in  1864,  when  the  committee  was 
dissolved.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
gun  experiments,  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  a  similar  class  of  experiments  by  stati- 
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cal  pressure  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
plates  and  targets,  previously  experimented 
upon  in  their  resistance  to  impact  by  shot, 
the  object  being  to  determine  the  law  of  re- 
sistance of  armor  plates,  and  to  establish 
formulas  for  the  guidance  of  the  artillerist 
and  engineer.  Experiments  were  also  made 
on  shearing,  tension,  compression,  &c.,  and 
the  results  obtained  showed  the  density,  te- 
nacity, &o.,  of  four  different  specimens — cut 
from  the  armor  plate,  one  of  which  was  of 
steel.  The  first  .series  of  experiments  was 
instituted  to  ascertain  the  tenacity,  elasticity 
and  ductility  of  the  plates  from  different 
makers,  and  to  ascertain  what  changes  and 
improvements  were  required  to  give  the 
maximum  power  of  resistance.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TABLE  I.— On  Tfowii*  Strain. 
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7.7471 
7.7084 
7.7000 
7.7666 
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o  ^ 
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24.453 
25.169 
24.569 
25.031 
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.1769 
.3703 
.2658 
.2689 
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4,844 
7,620 
7,314 
7,638 


The  second  series  of  experiments  was  upon 
compression,  yielding  the  following  results : 

TABLE  U.—On  Comprtasion. 


AppTozimate 

tbickneu  of  plate 

in  inohw. 


Moan  ultimate 

preraure  per  aq. 

inch  in  tona. 


90.967 
90.967 
90.967 
90.967 


Mean  nltimate 
oomprenion  per 
unit  of  length. 


.613 
.518 
.510 
.511 


The  third  and  most  important  series  of 
experiments  was  that  on  punching  and  shear- 
ing. It  was  supposed  that  the  resistance  of 
armor  plates  to  the  impact  of  shot  was  anal- 
ogous to  that  produced  by  statical  pressure. 
Under  this  supposition  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  law  was  applica. 
ble  to  the  resistance  of  iron  plates  by  punch- 
ing,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  more  import- 
ant experiments  on  impact.     These  experi- 


ments— made  with  a  flat-ended  punch — fully 
established  the  formula  that  the  resistance 
of  armor  plates  to  a  force  tending  to  perfo- 
rate them,  varies  as  the  diameter  of  the 
punch,  multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  or  the  depth  of  penetration. 

Another  series  of  experiments  with  a 
round-ended  punch  was  instituted  by  tLe 
Iron-plate  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  resistance  of  armor  plates  to 
flat-ended  and  round-ended  projectiles,  and 
tables  were  given  to  show  that  the  statical 
resistance  to  punching  was  about  the  same 
whether  the  punch  was  round-ended  or  flat- 
ended.  The  following  is  the  general  table 
of  comparison : 
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Mr.  Scott  Russell  said,  in  regard  to  spheri- 
cal shot,  it  was  a  well  known  law  that  if  they 
took  a  plate  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
spherical  shot,  it  was  just  equal  to  the  re> 
sistance  of  the  shot.  If  he  took  the  experi* 
mental  column  in  Fig.  5,  and  took  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  shot  as  given  in  the  fourth 
column,  he  saw,  on  the  whole,  no  great  de- 
viation from  this  law;  it  seemed  to  be  the  sim- 
plest possible  expression  of  it.    1.22  was  the 
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semi-diameter  of  the  shot,  and  1.28  was  the 
maximum  thickness  of  perforation.  If  he 
took  the 'next  figure,  1.46,  then  the  other, 
1.80  was  greater;  if  he  took  the  next,  1.84, 
then  2.35  was  greater;  and  2.34  was  smaller, 
and  2.8  was  again  greater.  These  were 
elongated  shot.  As  far  as  these  experiments 
went,  it  would  appear  simply  thus,  that  for 
the  smaller  diameter  they  might  take  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  shot  as  the  thickness  of 
the  plate;  but  as  the  diameter  became  larger 
it  required  a  somewhat  thicker  plate  to  resist 
it.  That  was  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
given  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Beed  said  this  paper  had  a  value 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  because  it  placed  before 
the  Institution  the  experimental  results  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  of  the  Iron-plate  Commit- 
tee, which  investigations  had  up  to  that  time 
been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Institution  and  to 
the  public.  Several  points  required  expla- 
nation. Among  others  the  following:  He 
did  not  quite  understand  what  was  meant  by 
saying  that  the  indentation  was  .37  with  a 
round-ended  punch,  and  .1  with  a  flat-ended. 
He  presumed  the  undulation  was  measured 
to  the  innermost  point  of  the  punch,  and  if 
so,  the  comparison  between  the  perforation 
with  the  flat-ended  and  round-ended  punch 
would  be  very  difierent  to  what  the  figures 
represent.  Again,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  first  formula  written  down 
was  strictly  accurate;  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  pressure  was  entirely  proportionate  to 
either  the  thickness  of  the  plate  or  the  in- 
dentation ;  because  if  they  took  the  amount 
of  force  expended  in  punching  a  plate,  there 
would  be  a  very  great  variation  in  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  upon  that  punch 
during  its  passage  through  the  plate.  He 
thought  there  would  be  a  great  diminution 
of  resistance  per  element  of  perforation  in 
proportion  as  they  approached  the  inside  of 
the  plate;  in  other  words,  when  they  got 
nearly  through  they  finished  the  work  much 
more  easily  than  when  they  commenced  it, 
and  the  formula  that  P  raised  twice  r*,  left 
that  quite  out  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Bramwell  said  he  gathered  from  the 
paper  that  the  experiments  in  punching  plates 
showed  the  resistance  to  be  directly  as  the 
diameter  multiplied  into  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  The  formula  on  which  they  agreed 
put  the  value  of  a  plate  to  increase  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  seem  the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  im- 
pact was  very  considerably  different  is  its 


law  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  punch- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  round-ended  punch, 
it  was  stated  in  the  reading  of  the  paper  that 
the  work  done  to  perforate  a  plate  by  the 
round-ended  punch  was  greater  than  to  per- 
forate it  by  the  flat-ended  punch.  In  per- 
forating armor  plates  by  shot  when  there  was 
the  same  amount  of  work  residing  in  the  shot, 
the  shot  with  pointed  ends  did  its  work  with 
more  facility  than  the  flat-ended  shot;  so' 
that  there  did  seem  to  be  a  very  considerable 
contradiction  between  the  different  statements 
in  the  paper. 

THE  Nkw  Turrbt  Ship  "  Captain." — 
The  armor-plated  twin-screw  turret  ship 
Captain,  built  by  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers,  of 
Birkenhead,  from  the  designs  of  Captain 
Coles,  as  the  representative  ship  of  his  tur- 
ret system,  was  recently  launched  with  her 
engines  on  board  and  completely  fitted. 
There  are  two  separate  pairs  of  double 
trunk  engines,  each  pair  driving  a  separate 
screw  propeller  17  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
collective  force  of  the  engines  is  900  horse- 
power, nominal.  The  general  construction 
of  the  hull  of  the  Captain  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  large  armor-clad  ships  built  for  her 
Majesty's  navy.  The  turrets,  two  in  num- 
ber, and  each  carrying  two  600-pounder  25 
ton  guns,  project  through  circular  openings 
in  the  upper  deck.  The  part  exposed  to 
shot  is  covered  with  armolr  plates  10  in. 
thick  about  the  ports,  and  for  one-third  the 
circumference,  and  with  plates  9  in.  thick 
for  the  remainder,  while  the  lower  part  and 
all  the  gearing  is  protected  by  8  in.  armor 
on  the  side  of  the  hull.  The  height  of  the 
center  of  metal  of  the  guns  is  12  ft.  above 
the  water  line,  which  will  admit  of  their 
being  fought  at  sea  in  very  heavy  weather. 
The  turrets  are  each  29  ft.  external  and  22 
ft.  6  in.  internal  diameter.  The  low  part 
below  the  armor  sheaf  is  constructed  in  % 
cellular  form,  large  openings  being  left  for 
entrance  and  for  passing  in  ammunition; 
these  openings  serve  also  to  ventilate  and 
light  the  lower  decks.  The  turrets  are  sup 
ported  by  a  strong  girder  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  revolve  on  a  series  of  cast  iron  rollers, 
being  kept  in  position  by  a  solid  wrought 
iron  spindle  securely  fixed  in  the  deck  and 
carried  down  to  the  orlop  deck ;  they  are 
fitted  with  a  complete'  system  of  hand-turn- 
ing gear  in  addition  to  the  steam  gear.  This 
steam  gear  is  worked  by  a  separate  pair  of 
engines  for  each  turret  placed  on  the  orlop 
deck  below  the  turret,  where  they  are  thor- 
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oaghlj  protected  from  any  chance  of  injury. 
The  gear  for  starting  these  engines  in  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  be  vorked  either  on  the 
lower  deck  outside  the  turret,  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rods  led  up  through  the  central  spin- 
die  to  the  sighting  platform  by  the  captain 
of  the  turret  himself,  vho  can  thus  take 
aim  and  direct  the  guns  in  the  turret. — The 
Engineer. 

BVTCHEBs'  Steel  FRoas. — The  last  re- 
port of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad  says :  "  The  result  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Wm.  Butcher  cast  steel 
reversible  frogs  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Of  78  put  down,  only  one  has  been  remov- 
ed, on  account  of  defects  at  one  end,  and 
none  have  been  turned." 


ANOTHEu  Proposed  Ship  Canal. — The 
Qreek  correspondent  of  the  "  London 
Times  "  writes :  "  The  project  of  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  has 
been  again  discussed  at  Athens,  and  some 
people  here  think  that  circumstances  render 
the  execution  of  the  enterprise  perfectly 
practicable  and  ultimately  useful,  even 
should  it  not  be  immediately  profitable.  In 
a  few  months  the  work  of  M.  de  Lesseps  at 
the  canal  of  Suez  will  be  so  far  completed 
that  a  number  of  powerful  machines,  admir- 
ably suited  for  work  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  may  be  obtained  at  a  comparative- 
ly small  cost.  Skilled  workmen  will  also 
be  ready  for  employment,  whose  labor  could 
be  obtained  at  an  expenditure  trifling  in 
comparison  with  what  Greece  would  be  call- 
ed upon  to  pay  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. No  such  favorable  opportunity  of 
constructing  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  is  ever  likely  to  recur.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean  shows  how 
important  such  a  canal  would  be  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  ports  of  France,  Italy  and 
Austria  with  Smyrna,  Constantinople  and 
the  Black  Sea.  The  ports  at  both  ends  of 
the  canal  would  not  require  any  very  great 
expenditure,  and  the  canal,  if  made,  could 
be  kept  open  at  very  little  cost.  Its  length 
would  be  three  miles  and  three-quarters,  but 
there  is  an  elevated  plain  of  limestone 
through  which  it  must  be  carried  that  rises 


not  to  a  commercial  company,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Greek  nation,  and  would  not  c6st  more 
money  than  a  fleet  of  iron  dads  to  drive  the 
Ottoman  fleet  out  of  the  Archipelago,  for 
which  the  Hellenes  are  raising  subscrip- 
tions." 

EFFECTS  OF  COLD  UPON  ffiON. 

From  "  Engineering." 

All  railway  experience  in  those  countries 
of  which  the  climate  presents  extreme  ranges 
of  temperature  has  shown  that  rails  break  far 
oftener  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It  has 
been  sngeested  that  the  chief  reason  is  that 
the  road-bed,  being  frozen  in  winter,  affords 
no  elasticity  to  the  sleepers,  the  spring  of 
the  ballast  being  supposed  to  afford  a  high 
protective  power.  A  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  Colbnm  in  1868  has  gained  some  accept- 
ance, viz.,  that  all  iron  is  charged,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  its  pores,  with 
moisture.  It  is  well  known  that  water  may 
be  forced,  almost  in  spray,  through  the  walls 
of  a  hydraulic  press  cylinder  under  great 
pressure,  and  all  iron  is  found  to  be  more  or 
less  porous  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
tain highly  compressed  air  within  vessels 
constructed  of  that  material.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion how  far  the  great  expansion  of  zinc,  tin 
and  lead,  indeed,  of  all  the  more  fusible 
metals  when  heated,  is  duo  merely  and  solely 
to  their  low  cohesive  resistance,  or  to  the 
expansion  of  interstitial  moisture  acting 
against  a  comparatively  small  resistance. 
If  moisture  be  present,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  in  all  iron,  its  freezing 
will  fully  account  for  the  failure  of  iron  rails 
in  extremely  cold  weather. 

In  1867  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg,  Swedish 
Government  Inspector  for  railway  materials 
for  the  railways  of  his  native  country,  made 
a  most  important  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  strength  of  rails  at  different  tempera- 
tures— ranging  from  10"  to  84"  Fahrenheit. 
To  make  sure  that  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative rigidity  of  supports  did  not  affect 
the  results,  he  made  his  trials  upon  the 
planed  surface  of  a  granite  rock,  and  upon 
which  were  placed  two  bearing  blocks  of 
granite,  4  ft.  apart,  upon  which  the  trial 
rails  were  laid.     Each  rail  was  tested  with 
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THE  MARTINI-HENRY  RIFLE. 

Fig.  1. 


~  The  question  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
future,  which  has  been  so  largely  digeussed  in 
England  for  some  months,  appears  at  last 
to  he  definitely  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a 
rifle  bearing  the  above  name.  This  weapon 
is  the  joint  production  of  two  inventors — 
Mr.  Martini  and  Mr.  Henry — the  breech 
mechanism  of  the  former  and  the  rifling  of 
the  latter  having  been  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  progressive  steps  which 
have  led  to  the  final  selection  of  this  arm 
have  been  previously  referred  to.  Nine 
breech-loaders  were  selected  from  more 
than  a  hundred  which  competed,  and  the 
final  arm  was  selected  from  these.  The  arm 
has  yet  to  be  tested  in  practical  use  by  the 
troops,  a  limited  number  of  which  will  be 
first  supplied  with  the  new  rifle.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  trial 


will  not  lead  to  its  final  and  general  adop- 
tion in  the  English  army  ;  indeed,  judging 
from  the  severe  tests  it  has  undergone  at 
the  hands  of  the  Small  Arms  Committee, 
we  should  say  there  was  no  chance  of  failure 
on  any  point. 

The  breech  mechanism,  as  adopted,  we 
illustrate  in  our  engraving,  figs.  1  and  2,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely 
simple  in  construction.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
breech  closed  with  the  striker  forward,  and 
fig  2,  the  breech  open  ready  for  loading. 
The  breech  block  A  works  on  a  pin,  and 
contains  the  striker  B,  surrounded  with  its 
main  spring.  This  striker  is  confined  in  its 
chamber  by  the  hollow  screw  G.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  breech  block  is  slotted  to  allow 
the  end  of  the  tumbler  D  to  engage  with 
the  striker.     The  tumbler  b  mounted  on 
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the  axis  K,  which  b  squared  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  tumbler,  so  that  as  the 
tumbler  is  raised  or  depressed  the  axis 
moves  with  it  and  so  alters  the  position  of 
an  indicator  outside  the  loo.(.  The  hand 
lever  G,  in  its  downward  movement,  serves 
to  open  the  breech  and  draw  back  the  sriker. 
The  tumbler  moving  with -the  lever  engages 
itself  on  the  nose  F  of  the  trigger.  A  far- 
ther continued  downward  movement  of  the 
lever  G  acts  against  the  inner  face  of  the 
hollow  screw  C,  and  causes  the  breech  block 
A  to  lower  itself  on  its  pin  as  a  center. 
The  upper  part  of  the  lever  G  is  forked, 
and  embraces  the  tumbler  as  shown  at  E  E, 
fig.  3.  As  the  lever  is  pressed  down,  the 
breech  block  is  opened,  and,  as  it  moves, 
the  tnmbler  is  forced  back,  drawing  back 
the  striker,  and  compressing  the  main  spring 
at  the  same  time,  till  the  nose  F  of  the  trig- 
ger engages  with  the  tumbler  rest.  The 
object  of  the  tumbler  rest  is  to  relieve  the 
trigger  from  the  whole  weight  of  the  tum- 
bler and  main  spring.  As  the  trigger  is 
pressed,  its  first  movement  relieves  the  tum- 
bler from  its  rest.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  spring  is  now  on  the  trigger,  and  a  fur- 
ther pressure  releases  it.  The  working  of 
the  extractor  is  easily  understood  from  a 
glance  at  the  engraving;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  the  lower 
arm  of  the  extractor  H  is  so  shaped  that 
the  first  impact  of  the  breech  block  with  it 
serves  to  loosen  the  cartridge  case  in  the 
chamber ;  then,  as  it  further  descends,  the 
motion  of  the  extractor  is  more  rapid,  and 
the  case  is  ejected  clear  of  the  gun.  Fig.  3 
is  a  transverse  section  of  the  breech  block 
mechanism  through  the  plane  x  y,  fig.  1. 

In  the  early  patterns  of  the  Martini  sys- 
tem an  indicating  pin  was  provided  at  the 
back  of  the  breech  block  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stock,  which  projected  when  the 
arm  was  cocked.  This  indicator  was  work- 
ed by  the  head  of  the  striker,  and  as  it  was 
found  to  get  out  of  order,  another  and  more 
simple  indicator  was  substituted.  As  men- 
tioned above,  this  last  improvement  is  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  tumbler  axis,  and  there- 
fore shows  exactly  the  position  of  the  tum- 
bler. In  order  to  obviate  any  danger  that 
might  arise  through  carrying  the  arm  loaded 
and  cocked,  the  committee  added  a  safety 
bolt  S,  which  engages  with  the  trigger,  'and 
prevents  it  being  moved.  Other  minor  im- 
provements have  been  made,  such  as  light- 
ening the  cleaning  rod,  and  modifying  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  sight. 


The  cartridge  for  this  rifle  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry,  and,  as  it  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  central-fire  Boxer  case,  it  is 
called  the  Boxer-Henry  cartridge.  It  is 
450  gauge,  the  bullet  weighing  480  grains, 
and  is  composed  of  lead  hardened  with  tin. 
A  paper  wrapper  is  placed  round  the  bullet, 
the  edges  being  returned  into  a  slight  cavity 
at  its  base.  Pure  beeswax  is  used  for  lubri- 
cation, and  is  placed  between  three  discs 
made  from  jute  cardboard.  The  charge 
consists  of  eighty-five  grains  of  powder. 
This  cartridge  is  shown  .in  section  in  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  at  fig.  1. 

Turning  from  the  breeclr  mechanism  and 
the  cartridge  to  the  barrel  of  the  new  arm, 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  35  in.  in  length, 
and  is  rifled  upon  Mr.  Henry's  principle, 
shown  in  section  in  fig  4.  This  is  known  as 
the  polygonal  system,  and  is  seven-sided. 
Down  each  angle  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  planes  of  the  polygon  is  a  raised  rib, 
which  is  tangential  to  the  same  imaginary 
circle  as  that  to  which  the  pli^ne  sides  of 
the  bore  are  tangential.  This  form  of 
rifling  leaves  the  bore  more  cylindrical 
than  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  Arm- 
strong many-grooved  system.  In  it  what 
Mr.  Henry  terms  a  re-entering  angle  is 
formed,  thus  affording  to  the  bullet  a  bear- 
ing at  fourteen  points  instead  of  seven.  The 
pitch  of  the  rifling  is  one  turn  in  22  in.,  the 
caliber  being  460  of  an  inch.  The  Henry 
barrel  has  proved  itself  singularly  free  from 
fouling,  and  the  excellency  of  the  rifling 
has  fully  maintained  itself  to  the  last.  A 
rifle  on  this  principle  was  fired  8,000  times 
without  its  accuracy  being  in  the  least  de- 
gree impaired.  With  the  cartridge  above 
described,  the  Woolwich  practice  in  the 
latest  trials  has  habitually  given  the  un- 
paralleled result  of  lodging  the  bullets  in  a 
square  of  about  2^  ft.  at  a  range  of  1,200 
yards. — MeckaTiict'  Magazine. 


N 


Kw  Railway  Bbidqes — Thk  Kbt- 
STONS  Bkidqe  Co. — The  Newport  and 
Cincinnati  bridge,  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Linville,  President  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Co.,  has  the  greatest  span  of  permanent  rail- 
way bridge  truss  on  this  continent,  vie.,  420 
ft.  The  same  engineer  is  erecting  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  at  Keokuk,  con- 
sisting of  eight  spans  of  164  ft.  6  in.,  two 
spans  of  250  ft.,  and  a  pivot  span  of  370  ft. 
This  bridge  is  designed  for  railway  and  road 
way  traffic,  the  width  in  the  clear  being  20 
ft.     It   }B  proportioged  t9  carry  a  rvUing 
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load  of  3,000  lb.  per  foot  with  6  as  a  factor 
of  safety. 

The  Keystone  Bridge  Co.  are  erecting 
one  of  their  patent  pivot  spans  of  iron,  36U 
ft.  in  length,  at  Kansas  City,  the  remainder 
of  the  bridge  being  of  vood,  with  wrought 
iron  lower  chords,  from  the  designs  of  0. 
Chanute,  chief  engineer.  The  spans  vary 
from  140  to  250  ft.  The  same  company  is 
erecting  a  double  track  iron  bridge  for  the 
New  Jersey  K.  R.  and  Trans.  Co.,  at  New- 
ark, with  two  permanent  spans  of  96  and 
115  ft.,  and  a  pivbt  span  of  217  ft. 

The  great  wooden  bridge  over  the  Susque- 
hanna, at  Columbia  (to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg),  con- 
sists of  26  spans  of  200  ft.  each,  one  span 
of  150  ft.  and  two  iron  spans  of  100  ft.  each. 
This  was  designed  by  Mr.  Linville,  and 
erected  by  the  same  builders — some  6,000 
ft.  in  length  in  all — between  May  and  De- 
cember, 1868.  Numerous  smaller  iron 
bridges  are  building  by  the  same  company 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago, Northern  Central  and  other  roads. 
Most  of  the  iron  bridges  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railway,  and  those  on  the  Connecting 
Railway  at  Philadelphia,  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Linville.  Several  of  them  are  large 
works,  such  as  the  iron  span  of  262^  ft.  over 
the  Schuylkill. 

EXPERIENCE  m  DESIGN. 

From  "  EngineeriDg." 

Engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
desisn  structures,  the  proper  proportions  of 
which  cannot  possibly  be  determined  by  any 
process  of  mathematical  investigation,  no 
matter  how  refined  or  laborious.  Under 
such  conditions  a  careful  consideration  of 
similar  works  already  executed  is  absolutely 
imperative.  The  successes  attained  and  the 
defects  evinced  in  many  of  the  works  of  our 

{redeoessors  afford  evidence  which  it  would 
e  inexcusable  to  neglect.    "Scitum  est  peri- 
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tem  of  training,  led  to  form  a  ridiculously 
low  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
most  approved  practice  of  the  present  day 
is  indebted  to  inductive  processes.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  varied  problems 
the  civu  engineer  is  called  upon  to  entertain 
will  be  most  readily  and  satisfactorily  solved 
by  deducing  the  required  result  from  certain 
data  previously  arrived  at  by  the  process  of 
induction.  In  one  respect  the  science  of 
engineering  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
exact  sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seldom  ne- 
cessary to  investigate  any  problem  extensive- 
ly by  induction ;  the  practically  correct,  and 
not  the  theoretically  exact,  solution  is  the 
requirement  of  the  engineer,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  merely  necessary  for  him  to  trace 
back  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  that  end 
being  attained.  Thus,  an  analysis  of  expe- 
riments on  the  transverse  strength  of  beams 
indicated  the  existence  of  an  element  of 
strength  dependant  upon  the  form  of  cross 
section,  aad  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
material ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  re- 
sistance of  long  columns  has  been  found  in 
practice  to  be  higher  than  theory  indicated. 
Iq  each  of  these  instances  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  engineer  to  ascertain  enough  of 
the  laws  governing  the  increased  resistance 
to  enable  him  to  include  that  element  in  his 
calculations,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  al- 
though it  may  be  interesting,  to  ascertain 
the  first  cause  of  the  anomalies  exhibited  in 
many  of  the  experiments. 

The  structures  falling  within  the  province 
of  the  civil  engineer  are  generally  so  far 
analogous  as  to  render  the  ordinary  plan  of 
procedure  by  deduction  quite  justifiable; 
but  with  the  mechanical  engineer  it  is  other- 
wise. The  conditions  under  which  his  works 
are  placed  are  so  involved,  and  they  are  so 
often  liable  to  strains  of  literally  indetermi- 
nate amount,  that  any  attempt  to  generalize 
would  be  perfectly  futile.  Thus,  given  the 
resistance  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of  wrought 
iron  to  a  bending,  and  also  to  a  twisting 
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member  which  has  to  sustain  these  constant* 
ly  varying  stresses,  in  conjunction  with  tor> 
sional  and  other  strains,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  necessary  section  and  the  most 
economic  distribution  of  the  material  could 
only  be  arrived  at  by  a  strictly  inductive 
process.  Who,  again,  could  attempt  to 
compute  the  section  of  tyre  desirable  for 
the  driving  wheels  of  the  same  engine,  and 
yet  the  practical  identity  of  the  proportions 
adopted  by  the  different  makers  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  both  for  the  tyre  and  the 
crank  shaft,  clearly  prove  that  these  appar- 
ently indeterminate  problems  have  been 
solved  by  induction  with  as  much  exactness 
as  the  tensional  strength  of  a  two  inch 
square  bar  may  be  arrived  at  by  deduction 
from  that  of  an  inch  square  bar.  These 
considerations  should  prove  reassuring  to 
the  civil  engineer  when  confronted  with 
problems  of  more  than  average  intricacy. 

Complex  formulae  are  rarely  resorted  to 
by  experienced  practical  men,  the  reason  for 
which  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  too  great  attention  to  minutia  in  the 
calculations  is  apt  to  make  a  man  ima- 
gine that  the  chief  portion  of  his  work  is 
accomplished  when  he  has  solved  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  strains  in  the  structure,  and 
so  induce  him  to  overlook  some  apparently 
trifling  practical  detail,  the  neglect  of 
which  might,  after  all,  be  of  sufficient 
moment  to  cause  his  work  to  be  classified  as 
a  warning  rather  than  as  an  example.  No 
intelligent  engineer,  when  designing  a  com- 
plicated structure,  hesitates  to  throw  over 
entirely  his  theoretical  deductions,  should 
the  proportions  thus  determined  appear  un- 
satisfactory to  the  eye,  because  experience 
has  taught  him  that,  in  nine  oases  out  of 
ten,  the  discrepancy  between  the  proportions 
deduced  and  those  anticipated  is  due  to  the 
falseness  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the 
theoretical  conclusions  were  based,  and  not 
to  any  error  of  judgment  in  that  very  trust- 
worthy guide — the  experienced  eye. 

We  doubt  whether  that  historical  favx 
pas,  the  continuous  fish-bellied  rail,  is  justly 
credited  to  a  member  of  our  profession. 
We  think  the  idea  must  have  originated 
with  some  worthy  mathematician,  who  fond- 
ly imagined  that  perfection  was  approached 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  deci- 
mal places  in  his  calculated  ordinates.  '  A 
purely  practical  man  would,  we  feel  sure, 
nave  instinctively  rejected  the  pseudo- 
scientific  form,  although  he  may  not 
have  been  able  to  point  out  the  error  in 


the  hypothesis  to  which  the  vicious  result 
was  due. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited 
where  purely  theoretical  deductions  are 
equally  at  fault ;  as  a  case  in  point  we  may 
refer  briefly  to  the  bracing  of  a  bow-string 
bridge.  Numerous  and  elaborate  formulae 
are  to  be  found  in  French  and  German  text 
books,  professing  to  define  the  exact  value 
of  the  maximum  strain  occurring  upon  each 
tie  and  stmt  under  the  passage  of  a  moving 
load,  but  unfortunately  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance these  formulse  are  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  system  is  perfectly  rigid, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  length  of  each 
member  of  the  bridge  will  remain  constant 
under  every  degree  of  strain.  Now  we 
know  that  some  deflection  must  necessarily 
follow  the  application  of  each  successive  in- 
crement of  load,  however  small,  and  we 
know  also  that  such  deflection  could  not 
take  place  unless  the  length  of  every  mem- 
ber in  the  bridge  differed,  plus  or  minus, 
from  its  original  amount.  This  of  course  is 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  and 
the  complicating  conditions  thus  introduced 
are  so  embarrassing,  varying  as  they  do  with 
the  relative  sectional  areas  of  arched  rib, 
tie,  and  bracing  at  each  portion  of  the 
length,  that  it  would  be  an  almost  endless 
task  to  deduce  the  exact  mathematical  value 
of  the  maximum  strain  occurring  upon  each 
member  of  a  bowstring  bridge  under  a  roll- 
ing load  of  known  intensity.  No  intelligent 
engineer  wastes  his  time  in  the  investigation 
of  such  problems,  because  ho  knows  that 
after  all  the  result  of  his  labor  would  be  of 
no  practical  value. 

It  would  have  been  assumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  metal  in  the  bridge  was  in  a 
state  of  molecular  equilibrium  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  external  stress,  or  else  that 
certain  members  were  subjected  to  initial 
strains  of  known  intensity.  To  enable  the 
first  hypothesis  to  obtain,  the  bars  and  plates 
would  all  have  to  be  of  precisely  the  requir- 
ed length,  and  accurately  fitting,  whereas  in 
practice  we  know  that  in  the  process  of  rivet- 
ing one  bar  would  be  drawn  up  tight,  whilst 
probably  the  adjacent  one  would  be  quite 
slack,  or  even  present  a  permanent  lateral 
curvature.  Or,  again,  in  putting  the  girder 
together  it  may  have  been  necessary  to 
"draw  out"  one  of  the  ties  to  make  it  fit 
into  its  place,  and,  probably  enough,  it 
would  have  been  riveted  up  when  quite  hot; 
but  this  apparently  trifling,  and  certainly 
unavoidable,  practical  contingency  would  be 
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sufficient  in  many  instances  to  augment  the 
laboriously  deduced  theoretical  strain  as 
much  as  50  per  cent.  If  cotters  were  in- 
troduced, either  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniform  or  initial  strain,  the  value  of  the 
result  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  entrusted  with  the 
oottering  up;  and  with  the  best  arrange- 
ments the  degree  of  uncertainty  would  be 
little  less  than  the  previous  instance.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain,  by  mere  inspection, 
the  strains  on  the  several  members  of  a 
bowstring  bridge  within  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  given  by  the  most 
elaborate  mathematical  analysis ;  conse- 
quently, rememberiDg  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  sure  in  practice  of  approximating 
even  within  50  per  cent,  to  the  exactly  de- 
duced result,  we  think  the  adoption  of  an 
elaborate  method  of  calculation  for  the 
minor  members  of  a  bowstring  bridge,  and 
for  similar  reasons  for  the  strains  upon  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  other  structures 
also,  only  serves  to  prove  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problems  are  imperfectly  appreciated 
by  those  attempting  to  solve  them. 


HORSE  POWER. 


From  a  paper  read  by  J.  S.  Holland,  0.  B.,  B.  N., 
Aasoe.  I.  N.  A.,  before  the  loatitatioD  of  Naval 
Arohiteoto. 

The  principal  use  of  the  steam  engine  at 
its  first  introduction  was  to  pump  water  out 
of  mines;  it  easily  followed  that  the  new 
engine  should  be  compared  with  horses  then 
in  use  for  pumping,  hence  the  term  horse 
power  of  an  engine.  Watt  would  undertake 
to  make  an  engine  do  the  work  of  so  many 
horses.  Being  generous  he  considered  that 
a  horse  could  raise  33,000  lb.  one  foot  high 
in  a  minute;  he  fixed  upon  that  for  hb 
horse  power.  And  although  he  knew  that 
the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch  of  his 
piston  would  be  more  than  71b.,  he,  to  avoid 
all  cavil  with  his  customers,  generously  fixed 
upon  7  lb.  as  one  of  his  factors  in  calculat- 
ing horse  power. 

Knowing  that  a  long  stroke  engine  could 
work  easier  at  a  high  velocity  than  a  short 
stroke,  he  formed  for  himself  a  table  of  ve- 
locities of  pistons  for  various  strokes,  and, 


This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
It  is  the  false  statement  in  the  tender  that 
I  object  to.  Let  us  see  what  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  a  pair  of  marine  engines. 
Assume  that  after  every  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  a  power  of  6,000 
horses  will  have  to  be  developed.  He  cal- 
culates what  he  can  do  in  the  way  uf  pres- 
sure on  the  piston,  he  then  fixes  his  velocity, 
which  being  determined,  the  diameter  of 
cylinder  follows  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he 
then  determines  the  firegrate  and  heating 
surface  of  his  boiler,  and  the  work  is  done. 
All  this  time  he  has  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  nominal  horse  power.  Yet  there 
is  something  else  to  be  done.  If  the  ship- 
owner likes  to  have  his  engines  working  up 
to  six  times  their  nominal  horse  power, 
clearly  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  engineer 
but  to  christen  his  engines  1,000  nominal 
horse  power,  and  if  the  shipowner  likes  to 
be  cheated  a  little  more  yon  have  only  to 
christen  the  engines  600  nominal  horse 
power,  and  you  have  ten  times  the  nominal 
horse  power.  You  may  accommodate  the 
shipowner  to  any  extent,  but  you  must  not 
tamper  with  the  power  to  be  indicated. 

A  case  is  now  before  me.  An  engineer 
stated  in  his  tender  that  the  revolutions 
would  be  44  per  minute,  in  working  they 
went  more  than  88  per  minute,  the  pressure 
was  about  22  lb.  Now,  the  pressure  being 
over  three  times  the  nominal  and  the  velo- 
city twice,  he  counted  over  six  times  the 
nominal  horse  power,  and  was  patted  on  the 
back  accordingly.  If  we  are  to  have  nomi- 
nal horse  power  retained,  we  must  stick  to 
the  old  7  lb.  and  reckon  fairly  and  honestly 
the  velocity  expected.  Then,  if  the  engi- 
neer has  made  no  blunder  the  engines  will 
move  very  near  the  expected  velocity,  and 
if  they  do  and  give  out  three  times  the 
nominal  power,  we  know  that  there  was  a 
pressure  of  about  21  lb.  In  the  case  I  have 
named  the  engineer  knew  well  that  his  en- 
gines would  go  88  revolutions  ;  he  made 
bis  screw  and  his  boilers  to  suit  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  why  did  he  give  forty-four  revo- 
lutions ?  The  answer  is  plain  enough : 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  market  for  engines 
that,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  can  be 
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contents  of  this  paper,  we  would  have  little 
more  chuckling  of  six,  seven,  or  ten  times 
the  nominal  power.  If  nominal  horse  power 
is  to  be  retained  let  the  pressure  be  still  7 
lb. ;  let  the  engineer  state  fairly  his  expect- 
ed velocity,  and  let  credit  be  given  to  him 
for  getting  as  much  pressare  into  his  cylin- 
der as  he  can  from  a  given  boiler  pressure, 
and  for  coming  near  to  hb  predicted  velo- 
city. 

As  for  nominal  high  pressure  there  is  no 
such  thing.  As  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
nominal  power  and  indicated  power  as  wide 
apart  as  possible,  I  would  propose  that  what 
is  very  nearly  an  average,  10  lb.,  should  be 
taken  as  the  mean  pressure.  Nominal  horse 
power  has  been  called  a  commercial  mea- 
sure. If  it  ever  was,  it  is  no  such  thing 
now.  Engineers  know  nothing  about  it ; 
they  are  required  to  produce  so  much  effec- 
tive power,  and  they  set  about  to  do  it.  It 
will  weigh  so  much,  cost  so  much,  and  they 
make  up  their  accounts. 

I  propose  to  abolish  the  term  nominal 
horse  power  altogether ;  it  is  not  only  use- 
less, bat  pernicions.  Shipbuilders  are  not 
called  on  to  make  vessels  carry  six  or  ten 
times  their  nominal  tonnage,  and,  I  ask, 
why  should  not  engineers  be  allowed  to  be 
put  on  an  equality  with  them,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  ? 


RAILWAY  FERRIES. 

Tnm  ft  paper  n*d  before  the  Inititntlon  of  Naval 
ArohiteoU,  by  3.  Soott  Kniiell,  £aq.,  F.  R.  8. 

One  of  the  great  unsolved  problems  of 
modem  engineering  is  to  complete  the  want- 
ing links  of  European  railway  communica- 
tion by  joining  Dover  to  Calais.  That  is 
the  missing  link  in  the  unity  of  European 
civilization.  It  is  also  the  missing  link  in 
material  commerce.  Railway  trains  laden 
with  the  wealth  of  nations  run  smoothly 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  sea  on  either  side, 
and  are  there  abruptly  stopped  —  rudely 
broken  up — their  contents  strewed  over  the 
quays — craned  and  laden  into  ships — un- 
oraned  and  unladen  on  the  other  side — 
again  stowed  on  wagons  before  they  can  con- 
tinue their  second  railway  journey,  and 
thus,  on  a  short  sea  gap  of  some  20  miles, 
endure  more  delay,  undergo  more  wear  and 
tear,  and  cost  more  money  than  on  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway. 

That  which  is  merely  wasteful  and  costly 
in  the  transport  of  material  merchandise, 
becomes  degrading  and  barbarous  when  ap- 


plied to  human  beings.  The  transport  of 
civilized  human  beings  between  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  the  empire  of 
France  is  disgraceful  to  two  civilized  na- 
tions. The  traffic  of  human  beings  between 
Calais  and  Dover  frequently  exemplifies 
some  of  the  worst  features  which  have  been 
pictured  of  the  African  slave  trade.  We 
are  told  of  150  negroes  huddled  under  the 
decks  of  a  ship  where  they  have  not  even 
room  to  lie  down — where  the  air  is  pestifer- 
ous— where  human  beings  are  willing  almost 
to  throw  themselves  overboard  to  escape  a 
state  of  exutence  that  has  become  intoler- 
able. What  we  have  teen  between  Calais 
and  Dover  is,  a  hundred,  or  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred, civilized  human  beings,  citizens  of  re- 
fined communities,  systematically  huddled 
under  decks,  where  there  was  neither  room 
for  comfort,  rest,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
nor  health.  We  have  seen  fifty  delicate, 
refined  women  crammed  into  a  cell  where 
they  had  just  room  to  sit  jammed  together 
on  the  floor.  Just  before  starting  a  benevo- 
lent stewardess  placed  on  the  knees  of  each 
a  convenient  basin,  and,  a  few  minutes  later, 
an  anxiotis  husband,  descending  from  the 
wet  deck  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  his 
delicate  wife,  found  it  hard  to  endure  the 
close,  confined  atmosphere  to  which,  never- 
theless, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  her. 
Which  of  us  has  not  passed  over  this  pur- 
gatory without  meeting  some  intelligent 
foreigner  who  swore  that  never  again  would 
he  pay  such  a  penalty  for  visiting  England, 
and  never  would  he  counsel  man  or  woman 
of  his  acquaintance  to  undergo  the  miseries 
and  humiliation  of  this  miserable  passage 
over  the  sea  channel ! 

In  truth,  this  great  international  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  England  is  a 
degradation  to  all  who  endure  it — a  disgrace 
to  three  great  railway  companies — a  blot  on 
the  administration  of  a  great  Emperor;  and 
when  we  think  ourselves  the  most  practical 
nation  in  the  world,  we  are  really  perpetu- 
ating a  great  arterial  system  of  communica- 
tion which  is  barbarous  and  thoroughly  un- 
practical. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider,  in  this 
meeting  of  naval  architects  and  marine  en- 
gineers, whether  this  state  of  international 
communication  arises  from  any  impossibility 
or  impracticability  standing  in  the  way  of 
expeditious,  comfortable,  and  economical 
means  of  railway  transport  over  the  sea,  or 
whether  the  causes  are  moral,  financial,  or 
intellectual  incapacity  in  those  who  have  the 
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duty  and  responsibility  of  providing  this 
public  highway. 

First,  therefore,  I  may  state  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  engineers  and  naval  architects 
that  the  public  does  not  now  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  railway  across  the  sea.  More 
than  three  years  ago  an  association  of  Eng- 
lishmen was  formed  to  carry  railway  trains 
across  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Dover. 
Of  this  association  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  civil 
engineer  and  I  was  the  naval  architect.  All 
the  measures  which  a  private  association  of 
individuals  could  take  for  giving  to  our  na- 
tion and  other  nations  a  civilized  commu- 
nication were  taken.  Neither  pains  nor 
time  were  spared,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  in  making  every  preparation  fur 
giving  the  public  this  benefit.  Unluckily 
we  had  to  deal  with  an  apathetic  public,  and 
with  railway  companies  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  with  rival  interests  and 
disordered  finances.  The  same  bad  political 
economy  which  has  abandoned  the  public 
works  of  England  to  private  speculation 
rendered  it  impossible  for  this  work  to  be 
then  achieved,  except  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  railways  in  a  state  of  war  and  dilapi- 
dation. But  the  technical  work  had  been 
thoroughly  done.  The  harbors  on  both 
sides  had  been  surveyed,  and  the  working 
plans  completed  by  Mr.  Fowler;  the  de- 
signs of  the  ships  to  carry  the  railway  trains 
across  the  sea  had  been  completed  by  my- 
self, and  there,  on  the  table,  is  the  model 
on  which  they  were  to  be  built.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  was  applied  for,  the  money 
for  all  the  expenses  was  found,  and  it  was 
Dot  the  blame  of  engineer  and  naval  archi- 
tect that  the  thing  was  not  then  begun,  and 
now  done  ;  there  were  no  engineering  diffi- 
culties not  then  solved. 

I  am  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing before  you,  not  the  proposed  plan  for 
bridging  the  sea  between  Calais  and  Dover, 
but  a  similar  undertaking  which  has  been 
executed,  and  which  is  now  in  successful 
operation  across  a  sea  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  is 
20  miles,  and  the  sea  of  Bodan  is  at  most 
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of  our  seas.  But  there  is,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  on  the  Channel,  the  sharp,  short, 
breaking  wave,  which  is  both  more  danger- 
ous and  inconvenient  than  the  long  low 
swell;  there  is  the  terrific  hurricane  that 
swells  down  from  the  Alps,  and  which  is 
probably  not  inferior  in  strength  to  a  heavy 
Atlantic  gale,  and  there  are  quite  as  many 
days  in  the  year  when  no  steamer  can  ven- 
ture across  the  sea  of  Bodan,  as  when  no 
steamer  can  cross  the  Channel.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  sea  of  Bodan  is  a  fair  scale  on 
which  to  test  a  plan  for  conveying  trains 
across  the  sea.  Take  it  as  half  the  distance 
with  waves  half  the  size,  wind  half  the 
strength,  harbor  entrances  half  the  width, 
and  a  steamer  half  the  length,  and  it  will 
probably  be  considered  as  fair  an  experi- 
ment as  can  be  tried. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case 
are  such  as  to  present  many  difficulties, 
which  need  not  be  presented  either  at  Dover 
or  Calais.  At  Dover  there  is  plenty  of 
water ;  at  Calais  there  is  means  of  getting 
as  much  water  as  can  be  wanted,  and  an 
Emperor  who  has  cut  his  way  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  can  easily  dredge  a  little 
sand  out  of  the  entrance  to  Calais ;  but  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  of  Bodan  the  water  is 
shallow,  while  in  the  middle  it  is  deeper 
than  the  Channel. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbors  in  this  lake 
is  less  than  100  ft.  of  clear  width,  and  one 
of  them  is  so  narrow  inside  as  to  be  only 
two  ships'  lengths.  The  ports,  therefore, 
present  greater  difficulties  than  Dover  and 
Calais ;  but  there  are  no  tides ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  water; 
nevertheless  there  are  periods  of  rise  and 
fall  of  10  ft.,  or,  again,  about  half  the  or- 
dinary ranges  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

The  Sea  of  Bodan,  or  Bolan  Sea,  or  Lake 
of  Constance,  is  an  inland  fresh  water  lake, 
60  miles  long  and  10  to  12  miles  wide.  It 
separates  Switzerland  from  Austria,  Bava- 
ria, Wilrtemberg,  and  North  Germany,  all 
of  which  have  railway  communication  with 
Switzerland,  and  through  Switzerland  with 
central  and  southern  France,  which  is  cut 
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passed  right  through  in  a  wagon,  from  Pesth 
to  Lyons,  had  to  be  unladen  from  one  set  of 
wagons  at  Lindau,  in  Bavaria,  or  Friedrich- 
shafen,  in  WUrtemberg,  shipped  into  steam- 
ers or  barges,  unshipped  on  the  other  side, 
and  reladen  into  a  new  set  of  wagons.  The 
cost  and  delay  of  this  system,  the  accumu- 
lation  of  empty  or  laden  wagons  on  both 
sides,  the  army  of  men  for  moving  the  sacks 
from  ship  to  land,  and  from  land  to  wagon, 
the  aooumulation  of  sacks  on  quays  and  un- 
der sheds,  caused  a  hindrance,  an  inconve- 
nience, and  an  expense,  to  avoid  which  many 
preferred  to  send  their  wares  a  long  way 
round. 

The  impediment  for  passengers  across  the 
Bodan  Sea  was  similar  to  that  between  Cal- 
ais and  Dover,  although  the  accommodation 
for  passengers  on  both  sides  presents  those 
facilities  which  have  only  quite  recently 
been  introduced  in  our  harbors,  for  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  the  Swiss  and  German 
trains  convey  the  passengers  alongsido  the 
quay  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  and  the  pas- 
sengers present  to  the  companies  this  advan- 
tage over  goods,  that  they  are  able  to  tran- 
ship themselves  at  their  own  inconvenience 
only. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  asked 
by  M.  Boiler,  an  eminent  Swiss  engineer, 
and  M.  Schweizer,  an  able  Swiss  railway 
director,  whether  I  would  undertake  to  de- 
sign a  communication  across  the  Sea  of  Bo- 
dan by  which  railway  trains  and  locomotive 
engines  should  pass  continually  over  the  sea 
without  interruption,  and  without  change  of 
carriage,  so  that  a  bale  of  goods,  or  a  pas- 
senger, placed  in  a  carriage  in  Switzerland, 
or  in  Germany,  should  pass  right  through 
from  Vienna,  Munich,  Stuttgardt,  Dresden, 
or  Berlin  to  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Bale,  Geneva, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  or  Paris,  or  contrary  wise 
to  it.  It  was  also  a  condition  that  I  should, 
if  possible,  employ  no  steam  engines,  ma- 
chinery, or  power  of  any  kind  in  the  trans- 
fer, except  the  ordinary  locomotive  engines 
employed  in  dragging  the  train  ;  in  short,  I 
was  asked  to  make  an  international  commu- 
nication across  this  sea  as  continuous  and 
unbroken  as  between  two  stations  on  land. 

This  I  have  now  accomplished,  and  after 
frequent  preliminary  trials  it  is  now  doing 
its  daily  work  of  railway  communication. 
It  takes  trains  of  14  to  16  laden  wagons  at 
one  time.  The  wagons  weigh  70  to  80  tons, 
their  contents  150  tons ;  they  make  the  pass- 
age from  harbor  to  harbor  in  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  minutes,  the  difference  being  the 


index  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The 
cost  of  the  goods  per  ton  per  mile,  varying 
with  the  quantity  on  board,  is  from  three 
farthings  to  five  farthings,  including  interest 
on  capital,  depreciations,  and  repairs.  A 
locomotive  engine  on  one  side  places  the 
train  on  board ;  a  locomotive  engine  on  the 
other  side  takes  it  out.  No  peculiarity  is 
required  in  the  engine  nor  in  the  mode  of 
working  it.  No  peculiarity  is  required  in 
the  wagons,  carriages,  their  brakes,  or  their 
construction.  The  embarkation  of  a  com- 
plete train  occupies  five  minutes,  its  debark- 
ation five  minutes.  All  the  practical  difiSi- 
oulties  which  were  anticipated  and  feared 
have  disappeared  with  the  actual  facts,  and 
that  which  was  pronounced  as  so  many  new 
or  impossible  enterprises  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  "  kinderspile,"  or  child's  play. 
Indeed,  now  that  it  is  done,  the  thing  seems 
so  obvious  and  simple  that  on  returning 
home  across  the  English  Channel  by  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  reasons  which  could  induce  the 
intelligent  English  people  and  the  great 
French  nation  to  continue  to  endure  the 
evils  of  this  barbarous  passage  across  the 
sea,  while  little  Switzerland  and  little  WUr- 
temberg had  provided  for  a  less  sea  a  con- 
venient and  unbroken  highway. 

I  will  now  shortly  describe  the  means  by 
which  this  railway  passage  over  Lake  Con- 
stance is  accomplished.  The  Swiss  railway 
which  passes  from  Zurich  to  Bomanshorn, 
on  the  Bodensee,  is  called  the  Nord-oest- 
bahn.  On  the  opposite  side  the  German 
railway  terminates  in  Friedrichshafen,  and 
is  one  of  the  royal  WUrtemberg  lines,  con- 
structed and  worked  by  the  State.  Both 
harbors  are  so  shallow  that  6  ft.  is  the  max- 
imum draught  of  water  given  for  the  ship. 
To  carry  the  prescribed  load  of  14  ^to  16 
carriages,  two  lines  of  railway  are  necessary 
on  the  ship  throughout  the  length  of  220  ft. 
For  this  purpose  alone  22  ft.  of  breadth  are 
necessary,  and  as  engines  and  boilers  have 
to  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  railway, 
the  ship  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  40  ft.  with- 
out the  paddle-wheels,  which  being  each 
some  10  ft.  wide,  the  boat  over  all  has  a 
width  of  60  ft. 

The  vessel  itself,  standing  in  its  place  in 
the  harbor,  appears  to  form  a  railway  sta- 
tion, the  land  lines  of  railway  being  con- 
tinued straight  on  throughout  the  length  of 
the  ship.  The  vessel  has  two  decks,  one 
below  the  railway  train  and  the  other  above 
it.     The  upper  deck  forms  a  great  part  of 
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the  strength  of  the  ship ;  doable  sides  of 
iron  plate  connect  the  upper  with  the  lower 
deck,  and  convert  the  whole  body  of  the 
ship  into  an  iron  girder  25  ft.  deep  at  the 
centre,  a  construction  which  gives  great 
strength  to  the  body.  The  upper  deck  is 
the  working  deck  of  the  vessel,  from  which 
the  captain  commands  the  engines,  and 
where  there  are  also  two  steering  wheels  for 
the  pilots.  There  is  a  rudder  at  each  end, 
80  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  in  the 
narrow  harbors.  Each  paddle-wheel  can  be 
worked  independently  of  the  other,  and 
each  has  two  steam  engines,  so  as  to  work 
readily  and  quickly,  the  four  steam  engines 
making  up  200  horse  power  to  propel  a  ship 
of  1,600  tons.  The  upper  deck  does  not 
extend  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  boat,  so  that 
passengers  in  carriages  occupying  the  ends 
are  left  free  to  enjoy  the  Alpine  scenery 
without  leaving  their  carriages,  and  those 
who  prefer  a  change,  find  on  the  elevated 
deck  a  fine  weather  promenade. 

The  difficulty  of  uniting  this  ship  to  the 
railways  on  either  side,  so  that  the  trains 
can  run  on  and  run  off  without  the  aid  of 
any  steam  engines  or  machinery  beyond 
their  own  locomotives,  is  overcome  by  means 
of  a  bridge  in  the  air,  suspended  by  heavy 
weights,  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water;  and  there  is  in  the 
vessel  a  further  provision  to  lower  or  raise 
her  own  extremities  through  a  range  of  five 
or  six  feet,  so  as  to  diminish  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  varying  water-level.  There 
are,  moreover,  in  the  ship  self-moving  cap- 
stans, by  which  the  engines  can  perform  any 
exceptional  manipulation  that  may  be  re- 
quired either  for  the  railway  trains  or  the 
ship  itself. 

It  is  by  this  combination  of  all  these  con- 
trivances that  a  navigation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible,  has  been 
rendered  easy  and  certain.  These  rudders 
and  the  two  independent  pairs  of  engines 
are  an  invaluable  security  against  accidents, 
for  one  rudder  being  damaged,  or  its  steer- 
ing gear  broken,  an  independent  steering 
apparatus  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  In 
case  of  accident  to  either  engine,  or 
either  paddle-wheel,  the  other  wheel  with 
its  pair  of  engines  is  ready  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  continue  the  voyage,  and 
this  experience  has  already  been  obtained, 
and  the  ship  has  performed  a  trip  in  less 
than  an  hour  with  one  wheel  and  its  engines; 
15  deg.  'of  the  rudder  were  found  sufficient 
to  steer  a  straight  coarse,  leaving  an  avaU- 


able  steerage  of  30  deg.  each  way  to  direct 
the  ship,  and  her  captain  found  no  difficulty 
in  entering  the  harbor  and  placing  the  ship. 

There  b  another  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  engines  adopted  in  this  case,  which 
has  proved  of  the  highest  practical  value. 
Each  wheel  has  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines 
similar  to  those  of  the  Great  Eastern.  I 
designed  the  paddle-wheel  engines  of  the 
Great  Eastern  so  as  to  be  able,  like  these, 
to  work  each  paddle-wheel  independently  of 
the  other,  and  the  result  has  proved,  in  this 
instance,  to  be  of  great  importance.  When 
large  vessels  come  into  shallow  water  they 
are  well  known  to  steer  wild,  and  their  rud- 
ders cease  to  control  their  movements ;  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  independent  pad- 
dle-wheels, which  can  be  made  to  revolve 
either  in  opposite  directions,  or  in  the  same 
direction,  one  fast  or  one  slow,  or  one  alto- 
gether stopped,  there  is  no  evolution  per- 
formable  by  a  rudder  which  cannot  be 
quicker  and  more  handily  done  by  the 
wheels  alone,  and  this  paddle-wheel  steer- 
age in  shallow  water,  and  in  the  entrances 
of  harbors,  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
can  be  performed  without  way  on  the  ship, 
or  with  as  little  speed  as  yoa  choose. 

For  this  particular  case  steerage  by  wheels 
has  been  found  of  greater  value,  and  I  dwell 
on  it  because  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  successful  execution.  The 
engines  must  be  contrived,  as  those  of  the 
Great  Eastern  were,  for  prompt  reversal ;  a 
code  of  signals  must  be  contrived  so  that  at 
the  same  moment  the  captain  can  give  dif- 
ferent or  contrary  orders  to"  the  engineers  of 
opposite  engines  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  code 
of  orders,  to  be  successful,  must  give  more 
precise  instructions  to  the  engineer  than  are 
commonly  given.  The  contrivance  of  this 
code  and  its  use  require  superior  intelli- 
gence in  the  captain  and  in  the  engineers ; 
but  the  result  has  been  fonnd  to  be  well  worth 
the  pains.  The  captain  has  a  conning  plat- 
form in  the  centre  of  the  upper  deck,  and 
thence  a  speaking  tube  to  each  engine-room; 
each  engine-room  has  also  an  index  which 
shows  the  engineer  of  one  what  the  other  b 
doing.  The  captain  has  also  two  indices  on 
deck  which  show  him  what  each  engine  is 
doing,  and  so  the  captain  and  his  two  engi- 
neers are  always  at  one,  and  thus  a  mistake 
is  no  sooner  made  than  seen  and  remedied. 

With  a  proper  code  of  signals  and  the  ar- 
rangement I  have  described,  an  intelligent 
sailor  will  readily  see  that  he  can  do  every- 
thing he  wants ;  he  can  reverse  the  course 
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of  his  ship  in  four,  three,  or  two  minutes, 
according  as  he  uses  both  engines — one 
standing,  or  one  reversed.  When  at  rest, 
he  can  revolve  on  a  pivot  without  moving ; 
and  when  he  wishes  to  run  on  a  circular  arc, 
he  has  only  to  order  the  right  number  of 
revolutions  to  be  made  with  the  outer  wheel, 
and  a  smaller  number  to  be  made  with  the 
inner  wheel,  and  the  curve  is  described  as 
accurately  on  the  water  as  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  To  steer 
straight  without  a  rudder  is  performed  by 
each  engineer  watching  the  index  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  other  engine,  which  ia  close  to 
the  handle  governing  his  own,  and  with  an 
occasional  hint  from  the  captain.  After  a 
a  little  experience  this  becomes  quite  easy. 

As  to  the  manceuvering  of  the  trains  and 
placing  thero  on  the  ship,  the  arrangements 
are  so  simple  that  all  difficulty  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  whereas  it  was  supposed  that 
sufficient  experience  might  only  be  gained 
after  serious  accidents,  the  experience  has 
been  gained  and  the  daily  work  proceeds 
without  accident.  No  locomotive  engine — 
not  even  an  empty  wagon — has  been  sent 
into  the  sea— events  confidently  expected. 
Carriages  intended  to  cross  the  sea  are  left 
at  the  siding  which  leads  to  the  ship.  The 
locomotive  engine  which  does  the  work  of 
the  station  goes  behind  this  train  and  pushes 
it  on  to  the  ship,  one  half  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  half  by  a  second  line  on  to  the 
other  side.  The  common  brakes  of  the  train 
and  of  the  engine  suffice  for  all  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  train,  and  there  are  special 
means  in  the  ship  herself  to  prevent  the 
trains  at  sea  from  fetching  way.  In  prac- 
tice the  locomotive  engines  do  not  cross  with 
the  trains,  for  the  Oermans  prefer  their  en- 
gines and  the  Swiss  theirs.  Only  carriages 
and  wagons  go  right  through,  and  instead  of 
30  tons  of  locomotive,  10  tons  of  carriage, 
and  20  tons  of  goods  more  profitably  occupy 
its  place. 

I  trust  this  verbal  description,  together 
with  the  official  plans  from  which  the  ship 
was  built,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  crossing  the  Straits  of 
Dover  may  be  safely  undertaken  and  suc- 
cessfully executed ;  some  of  the  difficulties 
are  greater,  and  some  are  less.  There  is 
deep  water  at  Dover,  and  Calais  can  be 
easily  deepened.  The  boats  must  be  twice 
as  long,  and  can  be  made  twice  as  fast. 
Suspended  bridges  can  easily  be  thrown 
from  the  land  to  the  ship,  as  I  have  done ; 
but  with  the  changes  necessary  to  the  great- 


er and  continued  variations  of  the  tidal 
waters.  In  these  larger  and  faster  ships 
there  can  be  room,  comfort  and  ventilation, 
and,  if  built  with  the  proper  kind  of  stabil- 
ity, sea-sickness  will  nearly  disappear.  The 
comfort  of  taking  your  bed-carriage  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  having  to  leave  it  till  you 
awaken  in  Paris,  need  not  be  enforced,  and 
the  economy  and  expedition  which  must 
arise  from  sending  goods  right  through  to 
their  destination  without  change  of  carriage 
or  wagon  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all 
merchants  and  shippers.  That  the  trade  of 
Europe  with  England  would  enormously  in- 
crease who  can  doubt,  and  the  mails  of  In- 
dia would  reach  Brindisi  or  Marseilles  in 
the  same  carriages  in  which  they  would  be 
stowed  by  the  post-office  officials  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Orand.  The  question  as  it  stands  is, 
therefore,  whether  patient  Englishmen  will 
remain  quietly  content  that  the  communica- 
tions of  their  railway  traffic  between  Eng- 
land and  all  Europe  should  continue  in  their 
present  condition  of  barbarism. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not 
me  the  English  people  have  to  thank  for 
having  made  this  experiment  for  them,  to 
show  them  the  practical  way  of  continuing 
railway  traffic  over  a  wide  sea  on  a  large  scale. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  problem  was 
proposed  to  me  by  M.  Schweizer  and  M. 
Roller,  and  not  by  me  to  them.  The  plan 
was  first  practically  taken  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent Esoher  and  the  Direction  of  the  Nord- 
ostbahn,  a  railway  managed  and  made  by 
the  Swiss,  completed  and  set  to  work  on  less 
than  its  estimated  capital,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wisdom,  economy  and  purity 
of  its  management,  now  paying  its  share- 
holders a  steady  eight  per  cent.  The  pro- 
posal on  their  representation  was  willingly 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  small 
kingdom  of  Wlirtemberg,  which  has  confer- 
red on  its  people,  by  economical  state  man- 
agement, a  complete  network  of  railways,  at 
very  small  cost.  These  two  bodies  under- 
took to  carry  through  this  improved  commu- 
nication for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  its 
management  and  government  is  now  incor- 
porated with  that  of  the  railways.  Having 
previously  built  an  iron  ship,  which  has  for 
twenty  years  done  satisfactory  duty  on  the 
same  lake,  I  was  asked  to  prepare  the  plans 
of  a  ship  which  should  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions of  speed,  safety,  and  manageability, 
which  the  circumstances  required,  and  also 
of  the  works  on  land  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  ship.     These  plans  of  the 
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ship,  when  prepared,  were  sent  for  public 
tender  to  several  of  the  beat  firms  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland,  and  it  was  intimated  to  them  that 
if  they  chose  to  send  in  a  design  of  any  ship 
better,  safer,  or  more  economical,  on  a  plan 
of  their  own,  snch  a  plan  should  have  a  pre- 
ference over  my  own.  The  result  was  the 
acceptance  of  a  tender  by  Messrs.  Escher, 
Wyss  &  Co.,  of  Zurich — a  firm  which,  in 
the  third  generation,  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  having  covered  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land with  excellent  steamships.  They  or- 
dered the  iron  for  the  ship  from  the  Creusot 
Ironworks  in  France,  the  pumps  from  Ber- 
lin, the  capstans,  anchors,  and  cables  from 
England,  and  their  performance  of  their 
contract  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
The  works  on  the  land  at  Bomanshorn  were 
executed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Seits, 
the  resident  engineer  of  the  Nordostbahn, 
and  those  at  Friedrichshafen  under  the  di- 
rection of  chief  engineers  and  architects 
Brockman,  Binden  and  Grand. 


THE  Fish-Joint. — It  is  generally  known 
that  the  original  fish-joint,  as  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  4,  was  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
Bridges  Adams,  of  London,  and  patented 
by  Adams  and  Richardson.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  this  excellent  device,  as  at 
present  used  (figs.  2  and  3),  was  developed 
by  Mr.  Peter  Ashcroft,  engineer  of  the 
South -Eastern    Railway.     Mr.  Ashcroft 's 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


claims  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  recent  letter 
of  his  to  Mr.  B.  Rice  Williams,  and  publish- 
ed in  "  The  Engineer  ": 

South-Eastern  Railway.  Enoiheeb's  ) 
Office,  March  10th,  1869.  $ 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  fish-joint  used  on  railways,  I 
beg  to  say  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Adams  properly  describes 
the  title  or  the  patent  as  about  the  period  referred 
to,  viz.,  1849-50.  I  was  then  and  previously  su- 
perintendent of  the  way  and  works  of  the  then 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.  When  the  flsh-platc  or 
wedges  (see  tracing)  were  first  brought  to  my  no- 
tice, I  practically  saw  that  a  better  form  of  sus- 
pended joint  could  be  made  by  substituting  bolts  for 
the  wedges ;  and  at  that  time  I  had  a  foreman  joiner 
of  the  name  of  Franklin  (who  now  resides  at  Bishop 
Stortford),  to  whom  I  gave  instructions  to  make 
templates  for  cast  iron  fish-plates.  These  were  put 
down  on  the  line  between  London  and  Stratford. 
They,  however,  did  not  answer,  inasmuch  as,  from 
the  unfitness  of  cast  iron,  they  broke. 

They  were,  however  ordered  by  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  paid  for  by  that  company.  The 
quantity  was  very  small,  that  company  having,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  privilege  of  using  them 
without  any  royalty  whatever. 

Immediately  afterwards  other  patterns  were  made 
for  joint-plates  in  wrought  iron,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity were  ordered;  and,  subsequent  to  my  leaving 
that  company's  service,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pany's lines  were  laid  with  them. 

The  old  rails  were  punched  for  bolt-holes  by  a 
machine  procured  from  Parr,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of  Man- 
chester, which  was  driven  by  a  small  locomotive 
engine — the  wheels  of  which  were  taken  ofiT— that 
had  been  used  for  road-insjiecting  purposes. 

About  the  time  first  mentioned  the  firm  of  Adams 
&  Co.,  of  the  Bow  Works,  got  into  some  little  dif- 
ficulties; and  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  fish- 
joint  patent  was  likely  to  become  of  value,  Mr.  Jos. 
Samuel  agreed,  and  did  pay,  Mr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  the 
sum  of  X2;000  for  his  entire  interest  in  his  patent, 
which  was  paid,  and  the  patent  became  the  joint 
property  of  Mr.  Robert  Richardson,  Mr.  Samuel, 
and  myself,  for  having  had  a  very  considerable 
share  in  perfecting  the  invention.  I  applied  to  the 
two  gentlemen  before  mentioned  for  my  due  share 

in  tha  nrnflfa   nriainfr    nr   lilrpiv   tn   nrtRA.    fmm   thn 
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HISTORY  OF  DECARBURIZING  IRON. 

No.  IV. 
FUBNAOE  FOR  REFINING  IRON. 

John  C.  McManaway,  Soioto,  0. — 
1842.    June  22.     (U.S.) 

Note. — No  tpeeffieation  published. 

FURNACE   FOB   PUDDLING   AND   REFINING 
IRON. 

Peter  Cooper,  assignee  of  John  S. 
GnsTiN,  New  York.— 1842.  August  22. 
(U.  S.) 

Note. — No  tpec\fieation  publuhed. 

PUDDLING       FURNACE       WITH       HEATING 
CHAMBER. 

BoDUER,  John  George. — 1843.  Oct. 
6.     No.  9,899. 

This  patent  is  for  to  nine  distinct  inven- 
tions; that  referring  to  the  subject  under 
consideration  b  as  follows : 

7th.  A  double  fomace  is  constmcted,  having  one 
fire-place  in  fV'ont,  while  the  back  part  is  divided  by 
a  horizontal  division  oc  shelf  into  two  compartments, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  each  having  its  own 
bridge,  and  each  connected  with  a  separate  chim- 
ney. The  lower  compartment  serves  as  for  the 
pnddling  process,  and  when  that  is  completed  its 
cliimney  is  closed  with  a  dampei,  and  while  the 
balls  are  being  made  and  removeil,  all  the  blast 
flames  and  heat  pass  into  the  upper  compartment, 
where  the  iron  undergoes  "  a  kind  of  refining  pro- 
cess," and  is  afterwards  dropped  down  into  the 
puddling  compartment,  through  a  slot  in  the  upper 
bridge.  The  improved  movable  grate  (described  in 
the  4th  section  of  the  patent),  may  be  applied  to 
pnddling  fhmaces. 

[Primed,  1*.  9d.  See  "  Meclianica'  Magazine,"  vol  40,  p. 
371:  and  "Engineers'  and  Architecit'  Journal,"  vol.  7, 
PU3.1 

Note. — Thefimction  of  the  upper  chamber  can  be 
hardly  anything  but  beatimo,  or  perhaps  partially 
melting,  the  iron  preparatory  to  puddling.  See 
Gardiner's  patent  of  1788.  (Fan  Nostrand's  Mag- 
azine, No.  4,  page  868.) 

FVBNAOB  WITH  A  LOW  GBATE,  THE  BLAST 
INSTEAD  OF  DRAFT,  AND  HOT  AIR  FORC- 
ED IN  ABOVE  THE  FIRE — ALSO  REFIN- 
ING BT  JETS  OF  HOT  AIB. 

Dethold,  Julius  Adolph. — 1843.  Oot. 
18.    No.  9,911. 

Improvements  In  "famacesor  flre-places,"  &c. 
The  invention  is  intended  to  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  '  f^om  the  formation  of  combustible 
gases  in  the  furnace,  and  the  passing  of  undecom- 
posed  air  through  the  grate,"  and  also  fVom  cold  air 
being  "  drawn  into  the  ftimace  through  the  door 
when  open,  and  through  every  opening  or  crevice  " 
in  the  furnace. 

Tlieae  objects  are  to  be  effected,  Ist,  by  making 

Vol.  I— No.  6.-37. 


the  grate  much  deeper  than  ordinary,  tram  three  to 
five  feet,  according  as  the  coal  is  caking  and  bitu- 
minous, or  light  in  quality. 

2d.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  draft  of  a  chimney 
a  blast  is  forced  into  the  ash-pit  below  the  grate 
(the  ash-pit  having  an  air-tight  door),  and  up 
through  the  grate.  The  body  of  fuel,  except  the 
stratum  immediately  above  the  bars,  will  not  be 
maintained  at  a  high  heat,  and  all  that  is  combusti- 
ble in  the  fuel  is  converted  into  combustible  gases. 

3d.  The  "  combustion  of  these  gases  "  is  effected 
"  by  forcing  amidst  them,  in  their  passage  over  the 
fire  bridge,  heated  and  compressed  atmospheric  air  " 
supplied  from  pipes  heated  in  the  chimney,  and 
regulated  by  valves,  and  introduced  through  a  row 
of  tweers  placed  in  iVont  of  the  bridge.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  air  within  the  fomace  must  always  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  atmospliere.  Any  kind  of  coal 
may  be  used,  and  anthracite  is  particulady  benefi- 
cial. These  closed  furnaces  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron;  and  the  speciflcation 
and  drawings  describe  how  they  are  to  be  worked. 
In  refining  iron,  a  blast  of  hot  air  is  directed  on  the 
iron  through  tuyeres  converging  towards  the  center 
of  the  hearth,  and  having  a  pitch  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  degrees.  Iron  may  be  advantageously  refined 
and  puddled  in  the  same  furnace. 

[Printed,  lid.  See  "  l.ondan  Jonmal "  (Newton's),  vol.  23 
(conjoined  series),  p.  73 ;  and  "Hocbanies'  Magazine," 
vol.  40^  p.  379.] 

Note. — Mr.  C.  E.  Detmold  patented  an  improved 
furnace  in  the  United  States,  April  16,  1842,  but  no 
specification  is  accessible. 

The  merits  of  hot-air  jets,  pboperlt  atplied, 
above  the  fire,  are  hardly  appreciated  yet.  In  some 
of  our  forges  they  are  used  with  success  for  heating, 
and  save  much  fuel,  for  instance,  at  the  West  Point 
Foundry.  They  form  a  leading  feature  in  the  fur- 
nace used  for  the  Pomeroy  process. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  xue  of  blast,  tn- 
stead  of  the  natural  dbaft,  in  the  patent  records^ 
now  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  American,  as 
compared  nith  the  English  practice^ 

PURIFTING  LIQUID  IRON  BT  SCRAP  IRON, 
bituminous  SUBSTANCES,  NITRE  AND 
OTHER  FLUXES,  AND  BV  CURRENTS  OF 
ELECTRIC ITT. 

Wall,  Arthur. — ^1843.  November  18. 
No.  9,946. 

"Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  hron." 
The  operations  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

1st.  While  the  iron  is  In  a  state  of  fUsion,  two 
compounds  (A  and  B)  are  added  to  it.  A  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  steel  or  iron  filings  or  cuttings  and 
roeln,  two  pounds  of  cuttings  to  five  pounds  of  rosin. 
These  are  made  into  balls  of  five  ponnds  weight 
each,  and  are  thrown  on  the  iron  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion  in  the  smelting  or  other  nimace,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ball  to  five  hundredweight  of  iron. 
Instead  of  rosin,  analogous  substances,  pitch,  tar, 
&c.,  may  be  used;  a  few  pounds  of  charcoal  may 
also  be  added  to  the  ball.  B  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  salt,  rosin  and  charcoal  (of  which  the  proportions 
are  not  given),  and  is  to  be  added  after  A  has  been 
applied,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  mixture 
to  one  hundredweight  of  iron.  Instead  of  salt,  other 
fluxes,  nitre  or  fixed  alkalies  may  be  used. 
I     2d.  When  the  metal  is  "  congealing  "  or  soUdify- 
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ing,  electric  correnta  are  to  be  passed  through  it  in 
every  poesible  direction. 
(Printed,  3d.    See  "London  Jnarnal "  (Newton**),  vol.  34 
(coqioined  Mrio),  p.  436;  and  ''Engineer*'  and  Arcbi> 
tecu'  Journal,"  vol.  7,  p.  197.] 

KoTE. — Tkii  it  the  firtt  mtntion  of  nitre,  now 
M$td  in  the  Heaton  proeet*. 

BLOOMERT. 

SiUEON  OviLFORS,  Lebanon,  Pa. — 1843. 
December  27.     (U.  S.) 
Forge,  bloomery,  for  making  wrought  iron. 
TlaiK. — No  ipee\fication  jtuUiehed. 

purification  in  puddling,  bt  8ul- 
phur(!),  nitre,  borax,  alum,  soda 
and  potash,  in  definite  propor- 
TIONS. 

Southall,  Thomas,  and  Crudoino- 
TON,  Charles. — 1844.  February  8.  No. 
10,088. 

"  ImproTements  in  the  mnnnfocture  of  iron." 
These  consist  in  treating  iron  when  in  a  melted 
state,  while  being  manufactured  into  malleable  iron, 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  sulphur,  nitre,  txirax  and  alum,  with  half  a  part 
by  weight  of  soda  or  potash,  or  one  and  cme-half 
pounds  of  tlie  mixture  must  be  mixed  with  about 
four  hundredweight  of  iron,  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
if  the  iron  be  intended  to  be  converted  into  malle- 
able iron.  If  the  iron  be  intended  to  be  converted 
into  steel,  it  is  said  that  four  pounds  of  the  mixture 
will  be  required  for  four  hundredweight  of  iron. 

(Printed, 3d.  See  "Repertory  of  ArU,"  vol.  6  (enlarged 
•erie*),  p.  344 ;  and  "  Engineer*'  and  Architect*'  Jonr* 
nal,"  vol.  7,  p.  331.] 

PURIFICATION  IN  PUDDLING,  BY  DEFINITE 
PROPORTIONS  OF  OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE, 
PLUMBAGO,  CHARCOAL  AND  SALTPETRE. 

Low,  Charles. — 1844.  May  25.  No. 
10,204, 

Improvements  In  mailing  iron  and  steel.  The 
patentee  malces  a  mixture  consisting  of  about  42  lb. 
of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  of  plumbago  8  lb., 
wood  charcoal  14  lb.,  saltpetre  2  lb.  These  mate- 
rials should  be  ground  flue  and  well  mixed.  The 
mixture  is  introduced  into  ttie  furnace  in  propor- 
tions of  alx>ut  66  lb.  of  mixture  to  every  charge 
calculated  to  produce  480  lb.  of  metal.  The  mix- 
ture is  to  thrown  on  the  Iron  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace two  or  three  pounds  weight  at  a  time,  and 
stirred  up  with  the  metal  tmtil  66  lb.  are  used,  or 
until  the  iron  is  brought  to  nature.  The  mixture 
may  tie  advantageously  used  in  the  alrave  propor- 
tions, or  nearly,  in  any  of  the  processes  of  making 
iron. 

In  manufacturing  cast  steel  f^om  malleable  iron, 
two  or  tliree  pounds  of  the  mixture  are  to  be  put  in 
the  melting  pot  "to  every  80  lb.  of  cast  steel j"  or 
the  ingredients  may  i)e  added  in  tlie  same  relative 
pr<q>ortion8  to  the  malleable  iron  while  it  is  l)eing 


ORE  AND  SCALE  MIXED  WITH  CARBONA- 
CEOUS MATTER  AND  USED  IN  THE  FUD- 
DLING FURNACE  —  SUBSTANCES  CON- 
TAINING ALUMINA  USED  TO  CURS  RED- 
SHORTNESS. 

RusHTON,  Thomas  Lever. — 1844.  June 
21.    No.  10,233. 

"Improvements  in  the  manufiu^nre  of  iron." 
The  "  hammer  slack,  rolled  scale,  red  ore,  calcined 
ore  and  other  oxides ''  usually  mixed  with  iron  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  are  mixed  with  pulverized 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  proportion  of  "17  up 
to  (but  not  including)  28  per  cent  of  carbonaceous 
matter."  The  proportions  of  28  per  cent  and  up- 
wards l>eing  claimed  by  William  Clay.  (See  Patent. 
—1840.  March  81.  No.  8,459.)  "To  480  lb.  of 
No.  4  pig  iron"  the  patentee  adds  "  84  lb.  of  Lan- 
cashire hematite  ore  pulverized  and  mixed  with  20 
lb.  of  powdered  coke."  If  the  proi>ortion  of  hema- 
tite be  increased,  tliat  of  coke  must  also  be  in  .reased. 

"  Clay,  argillaceous  ironstone,  or  other  substances 
containing  alumina,"  ground  fine,  are  to  be  added 
to  those  ores  likely  to  produce  "  red  short "  iron,  to 
cure  that  defect,  in  proportions  of  from  four  to  ten 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  ore  employed. 

A  mixture  in  proportions  of  almut  160  lb.  of  tap 
cinder  containing  71  per  cent  of  protoxide  of  iron  to 
160  lb.  of  Lancashire  hematite,  60  lb.  of  ground 
Wortlcy  flre-clay,  60  lb.  of  chalk,  and  100  lb.  of 
coke  dust,  may  be  advantageously  combined  and 
manufactured,  cither  with  or  without  pig  or  refined 
iron,  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  into  malleable  iron. 

[Primed,  4d.  See  "  Mechanic*'  Magazine,"  vol.  43,  p.  133; 
"  txinoon  Journal "  (Newton'*),  vol.  33  (conjoined  aerie*), 
p.  103 ;  and  "  Engineer*'  and  Archiieei*'  JonrunJ,"  vol.  9, 
p  M] 

Note. — The  patent  of  Mr.  Clay't  rrferred  to  it 
for  making  malleable  iron  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, from  fine  ore  mixrd  with  28  per  cent  and  up- 
warat  of  pulverized  carbonaceout  matter.  The 
tpecification,  however,  tayt ;  "  Pig  or  tcrap  iron,  of 
a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  ore,  may  be  aided  with 
advantage  in  the  furnace,  at  the  time  when  the  ore 
and  fuel  are  well  heated." 

Thit  patent  it  interetting  now,  in  view  qf  the  ez- 
perimentt  making  and  claimt  tet  up,  for  mixing  tht 
ore  with  carbonaceout  matter  in  the  EUerthauten 
proceti.  Mare  carbon  than  the  iron  can  tupply,  it 
necetiary  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  the  refute  of  coal 
oil  reftneriet  it  taid  to  be  tie  betl  carbonaceout  ma- 
terial. 

SPECIFIED  proportions  OF  SALT,  LIME 
AND  IRON  SCALES  USED  IN  THE  PUD- 
DLING FURNACE. 

Osborne,  John  James. — 1845.  Jan. 
16.    No.  10,470. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  furnaces  to  be  employed  In  such  and 
similar  manufactiu^s." 

To  imorove  the  atudity  ot  the  iron,  "  •  mixtoie 
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made  into  bar  iron.  "  For  i&aking  shear  steel,"  to 
a  ciuTge  of  6  liandredweight  of  pig  iron,  20  lb.  of 
hammer  slag  are  added  while  the  iron  is  liquid,  and, 
snbseqnently,  a  mixture  of  "  2  lb.  of  common  salt, 
2  lb.  oC  quick  lime  in  powder,  and  2  lb.  of  pearlash, 
or  4  lb.  of  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  "  (the 
former  is  preferred)  should  be  added  in  small  quan- 
tities. A  violent  eSerreacence  ensues,  and  the  mass, 
when  worked,  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  into 
shear  steel.  When  cast  steel  is  required,  the  mass 
is  similarly  treated  with  the  mixture,  but  not  pud- 
dled or  balled;  or  a  blast  furnace  may  be  employed. 
The  charge  is  nm  out  in  a  plate  of  about  l|  in. 
thickness.  It  is  cooled  with  water,  the  slag  is  re- 
moved, and  then  the  mass  is  broken  up  and  melted 
in  crucibles.  "  28  lb.  of  the  plate,  with  1^  lb.  of 
green  bottle  glass,  8  oz.  of  pearlash  or  16  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  "  and  "  8  oz.  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese," will  produce  excellent  cast  steel. 
The  improved  steel  furnace  is  then  described. 


(Printed,  M.    See  "London  Journal"  (Newton'a),  vol.  27 

i enlarged  leriee),  p.  94 ;  wid  "  Eugineen'  and  Arckiteeu' 
loomiU,"  vol.  8,  p.  331.] 


beoarburizing    heltbd  pig  iron  bt 
means  of  ualleable  iron  scrap. 

Heath,  Josiah  Marshall.  — 1845. 
August  4.    No.  10,798. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel." 
The  invention  is  described  as  an  improvement  on 
that  of  Mr.  Heath,  patented  April,  1889.  (See 
Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,  No  5,  page  469.)  The 
decarburation  of  pig  iron  may  be  better  effected  in 
an  apparatus  distinct  from  that  in  which  it  is  melt- 
ed. The  pig  iron  is  melted  in  a  cupola  or  other 
furnace,  and  run  from  it  at  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  temperature,  into  a  refinery  or  other  recep- 
tacle capable  of  resisting  very  great  heat.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  temperature 
by  means  "of  currents  of  ignited  carbonic  oxide  gas" 
and  of  heated  atmospheric  air,  or  by  oxyhydrogen  or 
oxygen  gas,  or  other  suitable  means.  "  In  order  to 
decarbnrate  the  fluid  iron  in  the  receptacle  "  to  the 
proper  degree,  the  necessary  quantity  of  malleable 
iron  must  be  mixed  with  it  "  more  or  less,"  as  the 
steel  is  to  be  "softer  or  harder.  If  cast  steel  of 
medium  hardness  be  required ''  equal  proportions  of 
pig  and  malleable  iron  answer  best;  but  these  vary 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  Iron;  gray  iron  re- 
quires more  malleable  iron  than  white. 

To  form  a  judgment,  small  samples  should  be 
taken  out,  and  when  cold  tested  by  fracture.  The 
malleable  iron  may  be  mixed  in  the  form  of  scraps, 
or  by  preference  in  a  granular  form,  produced  by 
reducing  a  pure  oxide  of  iron  to  very  small  frag- 
ments, and  submitting  them  to  the  process  of  ce- 
mentation, mixed  with  just  that  proportion  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  which  is  sufficient  to  combine 
with  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel ;  the 
malleable  iron  at  a  white  heat  is  then  mixed  with 
the  fluid  pig  iron,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  ftasion.  A  vitreous  flux  should  be  used 
to  defend  the  surface  from  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
assays  taken  from  the  fluid  mass  will  show  when  the 
steel  is  of  the  required  quality,  and  it  is  then  run 
into  molds. 

(Prinied,  7d.  See  "  London  Jonrml "  (Newton's)  vol.  89 
(cofuolned  lehe*),  p.  330 ;  and  "  Patent  Journal,"  vol  1, 
p.  388.] 


NoTB. — Htath  mentiont  introdueing  currentt  of 
heated  air  into  a  finery  or  receptacle  in  tohich  the 
tue  of  fuel  it  not  tpec^ed.  Here  are  tome  of  the 
eUnenti  of  the  Beuemer  procett,  but  there  ii  no 
further  itUimation  of  blovnng  the  air  through  or 
INTO  the  molten  iron,  than  that  a  finery  it  employed. 
Partial  decarburization  in  a  finery,  by  air  bliet*, 
mat  very  old  in  1846.  The  fact  that  Heath  epeeifiet 
tuch  extraordinary  and  costly  meant  of  keqnng  hit 
decorburizing  vettel  hot,  indieatei  that  he  did  not 
know  that  limpl*  ttream  of  air  Uowing  through  the 
iron  would  accomplieh  both  the  heating  and  the  df 
earburizatian  of  the  iron. 

Melting  down  or  keeping  in  «  ttatt  (ffiuion,  in 
a  highly  heated  vettel  or  furnace,  catt  iron  and 
wrought  iron  terap,  to  produce  catt  tteel,  appeart 
to  be  limilar  to  the  Martin  procett,  of  whvch  the 
particulari  are  given  in  another  column. 

The  tM«  (f  malleable  terap  in  decarburiting  crude 
iron,  tea*  firtt  tpecified  iy  John  Wood,  in  1761> 
(Kon  Nottrand't  Magazine,  No.  Z,p.  194.) 

PUDDLING  BT  AID  OF  AIR  OVER  THE 
FIRE ;  ALSO  BT  THE  AID  OF  ORB, 
SCALE  AND   SLACK  COAL. 

BoviLL,  George  Hinton. — 1846.  Jan. 
81.    No.  11,065. 

Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The 
invention  relates  to  various  matters,  among  others : 

6th.  To  a  method  of  paddling  iron  "  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  water  furnace,  commonly  known  as 
Kymer  and  Lighton's  furnace,  the  same  being 
worked  by  air  blown  into  a  closed  ash-pit,  and  the 
introduction  of  air  over  the  Are  to  consume  the 
gases  generated." 

6th.  To  a  preparation  of  cinder  foom  C^unberland 
ore  or  hammer  scale,  and  the  slack  of  anthracite 
cool  or  other  suitable  fuel,  "  to  assist  the  working 
of  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,"  and  also  to  facili- 
tate the  combination  of  steel  with  iron. 

[Printed,  3d.    See  "  Patent  Journal,"  vol.  I,  p.  179.] 

FURNACE   FOR   AND  PROCESS   IN   MAKING 
MALLEABLE  IRON. 

WiNSLOW,  John  F.,  Troy,  N.  T.— 1846. 
March  16.     (U.  S.) 

NoTS. — No  specification  publithed. 

THE  USE  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  THE 
REFINERT  FURNACE. 

Crane,  Patrick  Moire 1847.  April 

8.    No.  11,653. 

"Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron." 
These  relate  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  re- 
finery fnma(».  The  anthracite  is  to  be  previoiuly 
heated  in  kilns  or  in  any  convenient  manner,  or  used 
in  a  state  of  ignition.  It  may  be  used  alone,  or 
mixed  with  other  fuel,  and  effects  saving,  and  Is 
said  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  refined  iron. 

[Printed,  3d.  See  "Repertory  of  An»,"  vol.  10 (enlarged 
■erieiiip  306;  "Lonnoo  Joomel"  (Newtou'f),  vol.  3t 
(conjoined  eeries),  p.  277 ;  end  ■*  Patent  Joarnal,"  vol.  3^ 
P>Ss»] 
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charcoal  mixed  with  iron  in  pud- 
dling, and  0a8tinq  into  pigs  from 
an  air  furnace,  instead  of  using 
the  finery. 
Blewitt,  Beginald  James.  — 1847. 

May  27.     No.  11,723. 

"  ImproTements  in  the  mannfactnre  of  malleable 
iron."  The  iron,  instead  of  being  refined  in  a  re- 
finery fnmace,  is  to  be  produced  firom  the  air  fur- 
nace commonly  used  for  casting  or  founding  pur- 
poses. It  is  to  be  melted  in  the  air  furnace,  and 
then  nin  out  into  sand  or  iron  molds,  and  then  sob- 
Jected  to  the  puddling  process.  The  fuel  used  by 
the  patentee  "  is  a  white-ash  semi-bituminous  coal 
of  excellent  quality."  He  uses  one  or  two  hun- 
dredweight of  charcoal  with  each  charge  of  iron  of 
about  four  tons. 

(Printed,  M.  S«e  *'  Repertory  of  Am,"  toI.  10  (enlarg'id 
•eriea),  p.  3S4 ;  "  Mechanice'  Magazine,"  vol.  47,  p.  K8 : 
"Paient  Journal,"  nil  4,  p.  3U:  and  "Engineer*'  and 
Archiwou'  Journal,"  vol.  11,  p.  46.] 

PIG  IRON  MIXED  WITH  FORTY  PER  CENT 
OF  WROUGHT  IRON  IS  MELTED,  "  SHOT- 
TED "  IN  WATER  AND  PUDDLED — OXIDE 
OF  MANGANESE  INTRODUCED  THROUGH 
THE  FINERY  TUYERES. 

VicKERs,  William. — 1847.  June  19. 
No.  11,759. 

"Improvements  in  the  mannfactnre  o  iron." 
Pig  iron  is  melted  with  small  quantities  of  wrought 
iron,  such  as  scrap  turnings  or  filings,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  run  in  finely  divided  streams  into  water. 
The  proportions  vary;  for  making  good  ordinary 
wrought  iron,  80  parts  of  wrought  iron  turnings, 
with  70  parts  by  weight  of  Iron,  are  found  benefi- 
cial. If  the  iron  be  intended  for  making  steel,  the 
proportion  of  wrought  iron  may  be  increased,  and 
40  per  cent  of  wrought  iron  employed.  The  melted 
iron  is  run  into  a  cast  iron  tray,  perforated  with 
half-inch  holes,  and  lined  with  clay  about  {  inch 
thick,  punctured  "with  holes  about  j  of  an  inch 
thick  at  those  places  where  there  are  holes  in  the 
tray."  The  iron  is  dropped  in  a  divided  state  into 
a  cistern  of  water  about  16  feet  below  it,  and  is 
afterwards  worked  up  into  wrought  iron  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  From  three  to  five  per  cent  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  may  be  used  advantageously  with  the 
melted  pig  and  wrought  iron,  and  may  be  introduced 
by  placing  small  quantities  in  the  tuyere  holes. 
[Primed,  3d.  See  "Repertury  of  Arti,"  vol.  13  (enlarged 
•eriea),  p.  943;  "London  Journal'.'  (Newtou's),  vol  31 
(eoftjoinedieriea),  p  437:  "Mechanica' Magazine,"  voL 
47,  p.  631 ;  and  "  Patent  Joomal,"  vol  4,  p.  127.] 


THE  New  Bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill.— The  first  premium  for  designs 
for  a  bridge  at  the  site  of  the  present  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  has  been 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LIQUID  FUEL 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  loititate  of  Naval 
Arobiteats,  by  Captun  Selwyn,  R.  S. 

No  one  here  will  probably  be  prepared  to 
deny  that  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  I  am  here  to-night  to  continue  from  last 
year,  before  the  Naval  Architects'  Institute, 
the  history  of  liquid  fuel,  and  to  insist  again 
on  the  important  economy  to  be  derived  from 
its  employment  in  steam  ships  especially. 
The  experiments  on  which  I  was  last  year 
at  this  time  engaged,  and  to  which  I  then 
referred  as  taking  place  in  a  small  steam 
launch,  terminated  in  ample  proof  being 
given  that  they  had  not  been  unwisely  un- 
dertaken by  the  Admiralty  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Beed.  During  a  trial  of  7  hours  40 
minutes  with  coal,  a  small  boiler  fitted  to 
the  launch  in  question  evaporated  5,418  lb. 
of  water  at  the  rate  of  8.5  lb.  of  water 
(from  212°)  per  pound  of  fuel,  while  with 
oil  the  evaporation  in  the  same  boiler  was 
12.3  lb.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  the 
quantity  3370  lb.  in  3  hours  45  minutes.* 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  coal  was  the 
best  navigation  steam  coal,  and  the  fire  was 
forced  as  much  as  the  stoker  could  do  it,  but 
this  was  not  done  with  the  oil,  because,  the 
boiler  being  short,  too  much  heat  was  already 
lost  up  the  funnel,  no  more  coal  could  have 
been  burnt,  nor  could  the  quantity  then 
burnt  have  been  continued  without  frequent 
cleaning  of  the  fires.  The  oil,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  burning  as  well  at  last  as  at  start- 
ing, and  there  was  no  deposit  in  the  furnace 
or  boiler  flue.  The  fire  was  lighted  with 
wood,  or  wood  and  coal,  and  oil  was  turned 
on  as  soon  as  10  lb.  of  steam  were  obtained. 
The  steam  was  generally  raised  to  90  lb. 
pressure  in  about  one  hour  from  lighting  the 
fire.  There  was  no  smoke,  and  a  white 
handkerchief  could  scarcely  have  been  dirtied 
in  the  furnace  after  the  oil  fire  was  put  out. 

The  results  were  so  far  satisfactory  that 
the  Admiralty  gave  a  larger  boiler,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Oberon,  and  sanc- 
tioned further  experiments.  These  are  still 
proceeding,  though  intermitted  for  a  time 
from  causes  over  which  I  have  no  control. 
I  trust  they  will  shortly  be  resumed.     The 
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Woolwich  of  half  a  cubic  foot  per  horse- 
power to  a  real  power  of  412.  On  that  trial 
she  burnt  in  three  fires  13|  owt.  of  coal  per 
hour,  and  evaporated  at  the  rate  of  8.2  lb. 
of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel  burnt.  Now,  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  this  rate  of  evaporation  could 
be  maintained  for  any  very  long  time 
in  practice  with  coal  in  this  boiler.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  my  mind,  or,  I  thmk,  in  that 
of  any  one  who  has  seen  the  liquid  fuel 
in  operation,  that  whatever  it  does  once  it 
will  continue  to  do  for  any  number  of  hours 
or  days,  if  the  same  quality  of  oil  be  used, 
and  the  furnace  be  not  altered  purposely, 
because  there  is  no  stpking  needed,  and  no 
deposit  of  any  kind  to  require  removal.  The 
boiler  was  prepared  to  bum  the  oil  in  the 
following  manner:  having  been  already 
placed  on  the  wharf  of  the  steam  basin  for 
a  previous  experiment  not  connected  with 
these,  it  was  only  necessary  to  fill  the  tanks 
which  were  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  with  oil, 
to  have  them  correctly  gauged,  and  to  fit  a 
pipe  to  convey  the  oil  from  the  tank  to  the 
fire-doors,  where  it  entered  the  injector. 
Steam  was  taken  from  a  small  boiler  placed 
near  the  large  one,  and  fired  with  coal,  and 
by  another  pipe  this  was  brought  to  the  fire- 
doors,  thence  through  a  superheating  coil  in 
each  furnace,  and,  lastly,  into  the  mjector, 
where  it  met  the  oil.  The  boiler  was  a  tubular 
one,  with  twelve  rows  of  tubes.  These  were 
divided  by  diaphragms  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  smokebox  into  three  runs  as 
follows :  a  diaphragm  of  ^  in.  iron  plate  was 
pierced  full  of  holes,  and  then  lodged  in  the 
combustion  chamber,  over  the  fourth  row  of 
tubes,  thus  forcing  the  products  of  combus- 
tion to  return  through  the  four  lower  rows 
of  tubes  alone.  Arrived  in  the  smokebox, 
the  heated  air  met  another  diaphragm  exactly 
similar  to  the  first  over  the  eighth  row  of 
tubes,  which  forced  it  to  return  again  to  the 
combustion  chamber  through  the  tubes  left 
open  to  it.  From  thence  it  again  pressed 
back  to  the  uptake  through  the  upper  four 
rows  of  tubes.  The  object  of  the  holes  in 
the  iron  diaphragms  above  spoken  of  was 
that  fireclay  might  be  plastered  on  the  plates 


the  heat  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  kept  down 
in  these  plates  by  contact  with  the  water 
spaces  of  the  boiler.  No  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
water  can  be  evaporated  by  this  boiler  with 
oil,  since  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
small  boiler  could  not,  evaporating  from  3 
to  4  cubic  feet  only  of  water,  supply  steam 
enough  to  bum  the  full  quantity  of  oil.  It 
was  first  necessary  to  find  out  the  best 
arrangement  of  furnace,  and  this  could  be 
done  while  burning  only  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  per  hour.  As  the  size  of  injector,  its 
best  arrangement,  and  the  quantity  of  steam 
required  per  pound  of  oil  to  produce  the 
best  efiect,  were  also  matters  for  preliminary 
experiment,  these  were  the  first  points  to 
which  attention  was  given.  It  was  found 
that  the  oil  could  be  perfectly  burnt,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  tabulated  result,  without  re- 
moving the  fitebars,  or  in  any  way  altering 
the  furnace  so  as  to  prevent  coal  being  burnt 
the  next  hour  if  desirable.  That  the  form 
of  injector  giving  the  best  efiects  was  that 
where  the  oil  was  in  the  internal  injector 
with  the  steam  issuing  from  an  annular 
aperture  round  it.  That  the  quantity  of 
steam  required  for  jets  would  be  about  1  lb. 
per  pound  of  oil  burnt.  That  rough  broken 
firebrick,  or  whole  firebricks,  loosely  built 
up  on  the  firebars,  were  perfectly  efficient  as 
governors  and  distributors  of  the  intense 
neat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
oil.  These  speedily  got  nearly  white  hot, 
and  remained  so.  That  the  superheaters 
should  be  placed  in  the  smokebox  preferably 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  where  they  had 
been  fixed,  as  giving  rise  to  the  least  altera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  state  of  the  boiler  for 
coal.  That  the  firedoors  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  difierent  form,  t.  e.,  box  doors  opening 
with  a  regulator,  and  hung  from  above  in- 
stead of  at  the  side,  and  that  some  other 
slight  modifications  would  be  desirable, 
though  not  necessary. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  then  altered 
in  order  to  establish  whether  by  lining  the 
furnaces  with  firebrick  after  taking  out  the 
firebars,  building  up  bridges,  etc.,  any  better 
result  could  be  obtained  without  any  dia- 
phragms, which  were  also  taken  out. 
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tained.  The  oil  Bopplied  during  these  pre- 
liminary trials  has  been  analysed  by  Professor 
Church,  of  Cirencester  College,  with  the 
following  results.     It  is  oomposed  of 

Carbon 86.48 

Hydrogen 7.06 

Oxygen,  or  refuse 6.46 

100.00 

Now,  referring  to  Professor  Maoqnom 
Bankine's  admirable  paper,  we  find  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  calorific  effect  in 
British  units  of  heat  to  be  expected  from 
this  oil,  we  have  to  make  the  following  simple 
calculation : 

Per  «Mit. 

Carbon 86.48  X  15  »  18.02 

Hydrogen. ..     7.06  X  64  =    4.5 


Total 

if  refuse  be  not  oxygen ;  or. 
Carbon. . . .    86.48  X  15  = 
Hydrogen..     6.26  X  64 < 


Total. 


17.62 


13.02 
4.00 

17.02 


if  refuse  were  oxyen,  deducting  J  its  weight 
of  the  hydrogen.  Thus,  in  either  case  we 
may  say  that  the  total  theoretical  evapora- 
tive duty  or  calorific  effect  in  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  from  212°  Fahr,  is  17  or 
17.55  respectively.  Now  the  next  calcula- 
tion, taking  the  figures  from  the  tabulated 
result  at  Woolwich,  is  to  be  performed  thus : 
Temp,  of  feed,  50°  Fahr. ;  temp,  of  actual 
boiling  point  due  to  26  lb.  pressure,  269° 
T  b  i  const.,  212°  ;  boiling  point,  T*.  Now 
the  formula  is  thus  : 

Evaporation  reduced  or  corrected  = 
evaporation  observed  X 

1 4-  T'—  T/+  0.3  of  T  6  — T' 
966°  Fah?: 
Then 

T'  212°  T6269° 

— T  f  50  — T'  212 

162  57^0.3  =  17.1 

-I-        17.1AofT*-T' 

179.1-5-966°  =  .18. 

Then  unity  -{-  .18  =  1.18  X  evaporation  ob- 
served at  feed  temperature  14.22  =  16.77  lb. 
of  water  evaporation  from  constant  of  212° 
Fahr.  by  1  lb.  of  oil  against  17.52  total  duty 
to  be  expected  from  this  particular  sample  of 
oil.    If  other  oils  capable  of  giving  up  to 


22  lb.  or  24  lb.  of  calorific  effect  be  operat- 
ed on,  we  may  expect  an  equally  satisfactory 
approach  to  their  theoretic  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sample  taken 
for  analysis  was  from  the  last  of  the  oil,  and 
as  we  may  expect  that  the  whole  quantity 
would  be  arranged  according  to  specific 
gravity,  perhaps  this,  which  was  one  of  the 
nrst  trials,  got  a  little  advantage  in  that 
way,  but  there  could  not  have  been  more 
difference  than  1  lb.  of  calorific  power  either 
way. 

I  would  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  trial  the  temperature 
of  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  was  so  low  as 
120°  Fahr.  I  must  now  point  out  that  the 
rule  adopted  throughout  the  Government 
trials  of  calculating  the  evaporative  effect 
from  a  constant  of  100°  Fahr,,  though  fiur 
enough  for  comparison  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  pressures,  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  latent  heat  due  to  high  pressure  in 
the  boiler,  neither  does  it  give  in  any  way 
the  actual  calorific  effect  of  the  fuel  in 
British  units  of  heat,  which  Professor  Mac- 
quom  Bankine's  formula  does. 

I  have  also  to  observe  that  in  buying  oil 
for  heating  purposes,  as  much  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  chemical  analysis 
showing  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
refuse  or  oxygen  (if  any,)  as  would  be  done 
with  coal  to  ascertain  from  which  mine  or 
stratum  it  was  obtained,  and  consequently 
what  effect  it  might  be  expected  to  produce. 
There  will  also  be  a  necessity  for  a  specific 
gravity  and  fire  test,  as  adverted  to  in  my 
former  paper. 

I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  some  other 
independent  proofs  of  the  calorific  effect  of 
these  oils,  as  compared  with  coal. 

A  boiler  plate  furnace  at  Woolwich  has 
been  fitted  to  bum  oil  after  the  process 
patented  by  Messrs.  Dorsett  and  Blyth, 
which  first  converts  the  oil  into  gas  in  a 
species  of  retort,  or  still  resembling  an 
ordinary  vertical  boiler  of  small  size,  and 
then  bums  it  as  gas  issuing  from  small  aper- 
tures in  a  coal  of  iron  pipe.  Here  no  steam 
is  required  ;  but  I  have  seen  reason  to  think 
that  m  a  ship  the  other  apparatus  will  be 
preferable,  as  I  do  not  think  there  is  much, 
if  any,  difference  in  the  calorific  results,  and 
in  the  plan  I  now,  use  only  the  oil  and  steam 
pipes  with  the  injector  are  necessary. 

However  this  may  be,  the  results  obtained 
in  this  furnace,  which  now  bums  oil  instead 
of  coal,  are  briefly  these : 

Seventy-five  gaUonB  of  oil  are  used  per 
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d»y,  instead  of  1  ton  of  ooal,  or  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  oil  being  1,050  about  780  lb.  of  oil 
heat  the  fdmace,  which  had  required  2,240 
lb.  of  coal.  This  gives  us  a  proportion  of 
1  to  2.7.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  ^  in. 
iron  plate  which  took  formerly  15  minutes 
to  heat  BOW  takes  6  ;  thus  effecting  a  saving 
in  time,  which  those  who  have  seen  men 
waiting  round  a  furnace  for  the  heat  to  be 
got  on,  will  do  well  to  appreciate ;  the  pro- 
portion here  is  1  to  2.5.  Now,  780  to  2,240 
is  2.7  times  the  duty  of  coal,  or  equal,  if  we 
take  ooal  at  7  lb.  of  water  evaporative  power 
to  18.9  lb.  of  water  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of 
oil.  I  am  informed  that  a  still  more  remarka- 
ble difference  was  observed  in  the  time  taken 
to  heat  armor  plate  when  a  small  piece  of  it 
was  tried.  The  heat  is  remarkably  even  and 
free  from  scale,  and  no  difference  has  been 
observed  in  trials  made  as  to  the  usual  tests 
for  strength  after  heating.  Since  last  writ- 
ing on  the  subject,  several  other  boilers 
and  retorts  have  been  fitted  to  bum  oil,  and 
are  giving  satisfaction  ;  but  where  the  pro- 
per flame  has  not  been  obtained,  i.  e.,  the 
dIuc  glow  due  to  burning  carbonic  oxide,  the 
results  always  fall  short  of  the  true  value  of 
the  oil,  though  still  showing  a  considerable 
superiority  to  coal.  As  regards  danger,  I 
will  repeat  the  experiment  made  here  last 
year  with  a  burning  fuse. 

But  the  best  answer  is  to  be  given  by 
those  who  have  had  it  in  practical  operation 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  without  any 
accident.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  gas 
explosion,  thongh  not  a  verv  dangerous  one, 
resulting  in  the  singeing  or  burning  the  faces 
of  those  who  do  it  can  be  proiduced,  if  while 
there  is  no  flame  in  the  furnace,  the  oil  be 
allowed  to  drop  on  the  hot  bricks  till  gas  is 
made  sufficient  to  mix  explosively  in  the  fur- 
nace with  air ;  and  I  know  one  gentleman 
who  has  recently  insisted  on  trying  this  for 
himself,  against  his  engineer's  advice,  and 
who  got  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  in 
singed  whiskers  and  a  slightly  scorched  face. 
One  such  explosion  also  took  place  at  Wool- 
wich at  the  close  of  a  snccessful  dav's  work  in 


MPCRITIES  m  IRON. 

From  •  pap«r  "  oo  the  Uoleeulkr  AotloD  of  Impari- 
ties in  Iron,"  read  l>efore  the  PhitoaopUaal  UoeietV 
of  OlMgow  by  ThomM  RowMi,  F.  0.  B;  F.  &.  8.  8. 
A.,  AtlM  Worki,  aiMgow. 

The  impurities  contained  in  iron  and  steel, 
such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &o.,  which  in- 
juriously affect  the  good  qualities  of  these 
metab,  have  of  late  been  the  subjects  of 
much  discussion  and  elaborate  investigation. 
Without  wishing  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
as  to  the  effects  produced  by  certain  quantities 
of  these  impurities,  I  would  suggest  that 
these  effects  may  not  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  any  one  element  known  to 
produce  them  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but 
may  be  intensified  or  modified  by  combinatiom 
of  impurities  in  the  same  metal.  Thus  the 
alleged  absence  from  the  Heaton  steel  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  Miller  of  the  cold  shortness 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
be  due  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  which  it 
contains,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  the  calcium,  etc.,  shown  in  the  analysis. 
I  conceive  these  results  to  be  due  to  mole- 
cular change,  which  b  variously  produced  in 
the  iron  or  steel  by  these  various  elements, 
each  element  acting  in  a  definite  manner  on 
the  molecules  of  the  metal,  while  in  some 
instances  the  action  bears  a  relation  to  that 
produced  by  some  other  meterial. 

It  seems  clear  that  iron  and  steel  are 
capable  of  numerous  modifications  or  changes 
of  their  molecules  or  particles,  by  which 
different  physical  properties  may  be  imparted 
to  the  same  bar  or  piece.  Some  of  these 
which  are  produced  by  mechanical  means, 
are  well  known  in  their  general  effects.  For 
instance,  if  Bessemer  steel  in  its  cast  state 
be  struck  violent  blows  with  a  hammer  it 
undergoes  a  disintegration  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  metal  possessing  the 
quality  of  "  red  shortness,"  while  if  the 
same  metal  be  first  hammered  gently  it  will 
afterwards  withstand  successfully  more  vio- 
lent treatment  than  that  sufficient  to  disin- 
tegrate it  in  its  former  state.     Again,  it  is 
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which  certain  parts  of  a  casting,  which  are 
exposed  to  this  action,  are  materially  altered 
in  internal  structure,  and  have  in  some  cases 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness  impart- 
ed to  them,  this  quality  not  heing  possessed 
by  the  metal  in  its  original  state,  nor,  of 
course,  by  the  other  parts  of  the  casting  not 
Bo  treated.  In  the  first  of  these  instances 
the  molecules  or  particles  of  Bessemer  steel 
seem  to  have  in  its  oast  or  crude  state  such 
positions  relatively  to  one  another  as  to  cause 
them  to  separate  under  the  influence  of  heavy 
hammering,  while  under  the  gentler  blows 
they  rearrange  themselves,  and  are  induced 
to  take  up  positions  conducive  to  the  strength 
and  toughness  ultimately  possessed  by  the 
manufactured  bar. 

Some  interesting  experiments  on  the  action 
of  heat  in  producing  a  molecular  change  in 
iron  wire  have  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Gore, 
F.  B.  S.,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Boyal  Society.* 

Mr.  Tresca,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Flow  of 
Solids,"  read  before  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  in  Paris  in  1867,  thus 
speaks :  "  The  structure  of  iron,  as  com- 
posed of  contiguous  filaments  appears  to 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
transformation  of  fibrous  iron  into  crystalline 
iron  after  long  use ;  filaments  of  different 
natures  may  also  differ  in  hardness,  and  the 
facets  seen  in  the  fracture  of  crystalline  iron 
are  nothing  but  surfaces  caused  by  friction 
between  the  particles,  arising  in  the  mole- 
cular vibrations  and  consequent  elastic 
changes  of  form  to  which  iron  may  be  sub- 
jected, according  to  the  use  it  is  put  to. 
These  facets  should  never  be  mistaken  for  the 
grain  in  the  iron,  which  is  originally  non- 
fibrous  ;  and  an  examination  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass  shows  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
similarity  between  the  two  states."  This 
author  also  states  that  he  has  produced 
numerous  facets  by  twisting  and  untwisting 
the  same  specimens  of  granular  iron  a  num- 
ber of  times. 

It  is  to  similar  molecular  action,  resulting, 
however,  in  these  instances  from  chemical 
force,  that  I  would  refer  the  effects  produced 
on  iron  and  steel  by  the  presence  of  the 
various  elements  denominated  "  impurities." 
Thus  phosphorus  would,  on  this  supposition, 
be  found  to  aot  on  the  molecules  of  pure  iron 
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corresponds  to  the  quality  of  "  cold  short* 
ness  "  in  the  metal.  Sulphur,  while  similar- 
ly acting  on  the  molecules,  would  induce  a 
different  arrangement  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently different  results  would  accrue  to  the 
metal. 

We  could  understand  that  in  these  two 
instances,  the  results  being  nearly  opposite, 
the  relative  formations  would  be  found  to 
have  nearly  opposite  characters  also.  It 
might  on  this  theory  be  possible,  were  the 
effects  observed  which  are  produced  by 
various  elements,  to  modify  or  intensify  at 
will  any  particular  class  of  characteristics  in 
any  given  substance;  although  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  one  class  of  effects 
could  be  counteracted  by  the  production  in 
the  same  metal  of  those  of  an  opposite  class. 
In  case  of  such  combinations  a  new  condition 
would  in  all  probability  result  from  the 
complex  character  of  the  internal  action. 

Some  careful  examinations  of  the  structure 
of  different  classes  of  iron,  which  are  very 
valuable  in  their  results,  and  calculated  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  have  been 
made  by  M.  Schott,  of  Ilsenburg,  and  are 
published  in  a  work  on  "Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacture,"  by  F.  Kohn. 

M.  Schott  made  microscopical  examina- 
tions of  the  fractures  of  various  qualities  of 
cast  iron,  and  also  minutely  examined  the 
appearance  afforded  by  those  irons  when 
passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
He  has  also  made  numerous  examinations  of 
the  structure  of  steel,  and,  as  the  result  of 
all  his  researches,  maintains  that  "  all  cry- 
stals of  iron  are  of  the  form  of  a  double 
pyramid,  the  axis  of  which  is  variable,  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  base.  The 
crystals  of  the  coarser  kinds,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  finest  qualities  of  crystal- 
line iron,  are  of  about  twice  the  height. 
The  more  uniform  the  grain,  the  smaller  the 
crystals,  and  the  flatter  the  pyramids,  which 
form  each  single  element,  the  better  is  the 
quality,  the  greater  is  the  cohesive  force, 
and  the  finer  the  surface  of  the  iron.  These 
pyramids  become  flatter  as  the  proportion  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  steel  decreases. 
Consequently,  in  cast  iron  and  in  the  crudest 
kinds  of  hard  steel  the  crystals  approach 
more  the  cubical  form,  from  which  the 
octahedron  proper  is  derived,  and  the  op- 
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in  parallel  positions,  each  crystal  filling  the 
interstices  formed  by  the  angular  sides  of 
its  neighbours.  The  crystal  stand  with 
their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure  or 
percussive  force  exerted  upon  them  in  work- 
ing, and  consequently  the  fracture  shows  the 
sides  or  sharp  corners  of  all  the  parallel 
crystals.  In  reality,  good  steel  shows,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  large  groups 
of  fine  crystals  like  the  points  of  needles — 
all  arranged  in  the  same  direction  and 
parallel." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  presence  of 
other  elements  or  impurities  affects,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  regularity  of  the  structure 
of  iron ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
research,  by  determining  the  method  of  their 
action  upon  the  molecules  of  the  metal  will 
place  its  qualities  more  under  control. 


THE  DARIEN  CANAL 

The  following  abstract  of  the  report  of 
Messrs.  MoDougal  and  Sweet,  the  engineers 
who  surveyed  the  route  of  the  "  San  Bias 
Ship  Oanal "  in  1863,  is  compiled  from  a 
resume  of  the  report,  as  prepared  for  the 
"  Syracuse  Daily  Courier  "  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Sweet,  one  of  the  engineers  above  men- 
tioned. The  complete  and  accurate  statis- 
tics here  presented  will  be  found  especially 
interesting  at  the  present  time : 

Public  attention  has  long  been  directed 
to  projects  of  a  grand  int^r-oceanic  ship 
canal,  to  connect  the  two  oceans  at  or  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Parien,  and  to 
decrease  the  distance  now  necessarily  tra- 
versed and  diminish  the  time  now  consumed 
in  going  from  the  ports  of  either  ocean  to 
the  other.  To  that  end  grants  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  made  oy  Central  Ameri- 
can Stiates,  or  treaties  negotiated  with  them. 
Surveys  of  different  routes  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  yet  no  progress  has  yet  been 
made  towards  actual  construction  beyond 
the  survey  and  estimates  of  cost. 

The  recent  negotiation  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween this  government  and  the  United 
States  of  Columbia,  securing  and  regulating 
the  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  has  now  revived  the  long  dormant 
interest  in  this  project. 

Thb  Shortest  Route — This  is  the 
"  San  Bias  "  route,  about  thirty  miles  long, 
its  cost  to  be  about  sixty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  surveys  were  made  in  1863 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Kelly  and 
others  of  New  York  city,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  A.  McDougall,  Esq.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, now  deceased,  as  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Charles  A.  Sweet,  now  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
as  principal  Assistant.  The  report  of  the 
Surveyors  was  made  to  Mr.  Kelly  in  1864. 

General  Features. — The  whole  exact 
length  of  this  canal,  according  to  the  survey 
above  referred  to,  is  but  80.03  miles.  It 
extends  from  Chepillo  Island  in  Pacific 
Harbor,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the  Gulf 
of  San  Bias,  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
entire  work  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  section  extends  from  Chepillo 
Island  to  "  Paneas,"  on  the  Bayano  river. 
Besides  a  dam  across  the  river,  a  tidal  lock 
at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  river,  and  a  short 
cut  across  the  Bend,  the  work  on  this  sec- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  the  removal  of  sand 
bars  in  the  harbor  and  river.  It  is  10.101 
miles  long,  and  consists  chiefly  of  excava- 
tion for  the  canal  aud  largely  of  rock  exca- 
vation. At  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
tunnel  through  the  mountains,  the  greatest 
elevation  attained  on  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  canal  is  reached,  being  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water  surface  of  the  canal, 
or  175  feet  above  that  of  the  Pacific.  The 
entire  route,  except  near  the  mountains,  is 
nearly  level.  The  summit  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, through  which  a  tunnel  is  to  run,  is, 
however,  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
same  ocean.  The  soil  is  shallow,  being 
loam  or  sand,  with  rock  below,  and  only 
from  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the  proposed 
surface  of  the  canal  is  but  six  feet  near  its 
southern  terminus,  and  but  one  foot  near  its 
northern.  The  entire  oanal  is  to  be  fed 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  its  water  to  be 
maintained  at  the  level  of  ordinary  high  tide 
in  the  Pacific.  The  tides  in  the  Pacific  rise 
from  12  65-100,  the  lowest  flood  tide,  to  32 
feet  for  the  highest;  and  these  create  the 
necessity  for  a  tidal  lock  of  45^  feet  eleva- 
tion of  wall.  The  tides  on  the  Atlantic  side 
are  insignificant,  rising  only  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  from  ebb  to  flow.  The  third 
section  is  rock-cutting  through  the  Cordille- 
ras, seven  miles  long ;  and  the  fourth  section 
consists  of  excavation  for  canal,  similar  to 
the  work  on  the  second  section,  terminated 
by  a  lift  lock.  The  whole  route  is  a  wilder- 
ness, without  even  a  hamlet  or  village  upon 
it,  although  four  miles  from  it  there  is  one 
native  village  of  2,000  inhabitants.  The 
following  is  the  official  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  work  by  sections  upon  the  survey  and 
plan  above  referred  to : 
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Skction  No.  1  extends  from  the  island 
of  Chepillo  through  Bayano  river,  to  diver- 

fence  of  the  canal    from  it    at    Paneas, 
0^\^  miles. 

The  river  is  three  miles  wide  at  month 
with  30  feet  depth  of  water. 

The  work  on  this  section  consists — first, 
of  the  removal  of  sand  bars  in  Pacific  Har- 
bor and  Bayano  river ;  second,  a  lighthouse 
at  Chepillo  Island  ;  third,  a  tidal  lock  at 
Great  Bend  with  walls  45^  feet  high ;  fourth, 
a  composite  dam  at  Great  Bend ;  fifth,  oom- 
pletioB  of  the  Great  Bend  cut. 

The  cost  of  these  several  works,  includ- 
ing draining,  chopping,  earth  and  river  ex- 
cavation, embankment,  masonry,  labor,  ma- 
terials, &c.,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Removal  of  bars $186,684 

Light  Uonse 12,000 

Tidal  Lock 676,844 

Composite  Dam 174,631 

GreatBendCut 209,835 


Total  cost  section  No.  1 $1,208,991 

Section  No.  2  is  a  canal  from  Bayano 
river  at  "  Paneas  "  to  the  south  end  of  the 
tunnel,  and  is  8^^%  miles  long. 

The  levels  to  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel 
were  taken  by  the  late  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
McDongall;  the  other  levels  on  the  entire 
route  by  Mr.  Sweet,  his  principal  assistant. 

The  work  on  this  section  consists,  first,,  of 
construction  of  canal  from  its  point  of  di- 
vergence from  Bayano  river,  at  Paneas  to 
the  south  end  of  the  tunnel ;  second,  of  a 
new  channel  for  the  Mamoni  river,  which 
crosses  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal, 
8^(/W  miles  long. 

The  cost  of  the  first  named  work  of  this 
section,  including  bailing,  draining, 
chopping,  excavation,  emiiankment, 
puddling,  &c.,  is $18,038,948 

The  cost  of  the  aecond  is 116,762 


Total  cost  second  section $13,149,696 

Skction  No.  3  is  a  tunnel  through  the 
Cordilleras  seven  miles  long.  Thu  work  is 
exclusively  rock  excavation.  It  consists  of 
a  canal  of  25  feet  depth  of  water,  a  perpen- 
dicular excavation  of  29  feet  above  the 
water  surface  on  either  side,  whence  springs 
the  arch  rising  561  feet  above  its  starting 
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The  work  on  this  short  section  consists — 
1st,  of  construction  of  canal;  2d,  of  a  lock 
with  9  feet  fall  and  walls  38^  feet  high;  8d, 
a  lighthouse  on  San  Bias  Point.  The  esti- 
mated cost 

or  canal  is $11,284,818 

or  lock  No.  2,  or  lift  lock 566,017 

Of  lighthouse 12,000 

Total  cost  of  Section  No.  4 $11,762,386 

General  Suhhabt. — The  capacity  of 
the  tunnel  portion  of  the  canal  has  already 
been  stated.  These  estimates  contemplate, 
on  either  side  of  the  tonnel,  the  same  depth 
of  water  as  in  the  tunnel,  but  a  greater  wjdth 
of  canal.  Beyond  the  tunnel  the  snnace 
width  of  canal  is  143  feet,  and  width  at  bot- 
tom 100  feet.  The  summary  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  a  canal  of  the  above 
dimensions  on  this  route  is  as  follows : 

Section  No.  1 $1,208,994 

Section  No.  2 18,149,696 

Section  No.  8 29,816,067 

Section  No.  4 11,769,386 

Add  ten  per  cent  for  contingencies  and 

engineering  expenses 5,602,809 

Add  for  medical  and  military  depart- 
ments, interest  upon  capital  during 

construction  and  transportation,  etc.,  82,500,000 

Total $93,469,800 

A  second  was  made  and  submitted  for  a 
canal  of  less  width  and  depth  of  water.  For 
this  canal,  with  a  width  at  water  surface  of 
100  feet,  and  at  bottom  of  80  feet,  and  20 
feet  depth  of  wat«r,  the  estimate  cost  is 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Section  No.  1 $1,005,665 

Section  No.  2 10,506,669 

Section  No.  8 29,147,067 

Section  Mo.  4 8,862,008 

Ten  per  cent  for  contingencies  and  en- 
gineering expenses 4,962,181 

Add  for  medical  and  military  depart- 
ments, interest  upon  capital  during 
construction  and  transportation....    26,000,000 

Total $79,478,440 

We  may  add  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
surviving  engineer,  Mr.  Sweet,  15  per  cent 
instead  of  10  per  cent  ought  in  this  case  to 
be  added  to  the  estimated  cost  to  cover  con- 
tingencies and  engineering  expenses. 

COMMEBOIAL  ADyANTAQBS  AND  YALVB 
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as  some  freights  were  paid  before  shipping, 
was  $9,911,482. 

At  least  three-qnsrten  of  this  charge 
would  be  saved,  ur  $7,488,674,  or  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent  on  a  capiul  of  $128,892,900 

The  foreign  trade  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  benefited  by  one-half  the 
freight,  the  amount  of  which  paid  at 
port  in  1868  was  $1,840,660.  One- 
half  is  equal  to  the  interest  at  6  per 
cent  on 16,888,750 

The  foreign  Pacific  trade  to  the  United 
States  was  carried  out  in  1854  in  961 
vessels  outward  bound  and  896  en- 
tered home,  showing  that  the  trade 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  that  of  California.  It  would,  there- 
fore, in  passing  through  the  canal, 
make  a  corresponding  saving  for  a 
sum  equal  to 99,460,670 


Thus  showing  that  the  canal  would  save 
to  the  United  States  alone  an  annual 
interest  on  the  sum  of $288,682,220 

There  is  also  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  vessels  visiting  the  ports  of  the  different 
coantries  of  the  Pacific  beyond  Cape  Horn, 
the  tonnage  entering  those  ports,  the  tonnage 
and  value  of  their  exports  and  imports.  With- 
out  embodying  details  as  to  the  several  coun- 
tries, we  give  only  totals.  The  number  of 
vessels  was  3,693. 

The  tonnage  of  imports  was 1,682,349 

Thatof  exports 1,586,849 


Totaltonnage 8,268,6 


The  valuation  of  exports  was $49,816,000 

That  of  exports 100,188,000 


Total  val.  of  exports  and  imports,  $150,008,000 
There  was  also  attached  to  the  report  an 
interesting  table,  showing  the  savings  in 
distance  from  New  York  to  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  Pacific  by  the  route  of  the 
contemplated  canal  over  the  two  Gape  routes, 
which  we  give  in  full,  as  follows : 
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This  shows  a  saving  in  the  several  voya- 
ges, one  to  each  of  the  three  ports  first 
named,  of  22,600  miles  over  the  Good  Hope 
route,  and  a  saving  in  a  single  voyage  to 
each  of  the  ports,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  of 
117,700  miles. 

Colonel  Totten,  in  his  report  of  1866,  on 
the  progress  of  the  Panama  railroad,  has  a 
condensed  table,  in  which  he  states  that 
after  deducting  the  British  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia, the  aggregate  tonnage  which  doubled 
Cape  Horn  to  and  from  the  Pacific  ports  was 

In  tons 2,6^9,600 

There  had  been  an  actual  increase  for 

the  ten  previous  years  of  1 16  per  cent. 
Estimating  a  like  increase  since  1855, 
we  have  an  increase  in  addition  to  the 
above  for  the  eight  years  from  1866  to 
1862  inclusive  of 2,465,155 

Or  a  total  tonnage  of 6,144,7£2 

The  voyage  of  a  ship  of  1,200  tons,  off 
Sandy  Hook,  with  a  complete  outfit,  via  San 
Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn,  costs  $12,000, 
including  running  expenses  for  145  days,  or 

Per  day $82  76 

In  this  amount  is  included  the  insurance  of 
18  per  cent  on  value  of  ship,  averaged  at 
$100,000.  In  consequence  of  cheapened 
insurance  because  of  an  avoidance  of  the 
Cape  voyage,  the  expense  per  day  by  the 
Isthmus  route  will  be  reduced  to 64  70 


Or  a  saving  per  day  of $18  06 

The  total  cost  of  a  voyage  of  145  days  is. .   $12,000 
Of  that  of  60  days  by  canal 8,882 

Total  saving $8,118 

The  cost  per  ton  on  a  vessel  of  the  above 

burthen,  via  Cape  Horn,  will  bo $10  00 

Cost  via  Ship  Canal 8  28 

Saving  of  cost  per  ton $6  77 

Taking  the  statistics  based  on  the  report 
of  our  foreign  commerce  of  1853,  we  had  a 
total  tonnage  estimated  for  1864  of  5,000,000 
tons.  The  total  saving  on  this  amount  at 
$6.77  per  ton  is  $33,850,000.  If  the  saving 
on  insurance  on  cargo  as  well  as  vessel  be 
estimated,  the  saving  to  commerce  would  be 
about  the  same  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  Kelly. 
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beneficent,  directly  to  the  commercial  world, 
and  indirectly  to  the  whole  people  who  pro- 
duce the  articles  of  that  commerce  and  to 
those  who  consume  them.  And,  further, 
unless  this  canal  be  now  speedily  opened, 
the  rich  trade  of  the  Asiatic  coast  will  soon 
be  largely  concentrated,  either  by  the  Suez 
canal  in  European  hands,  or  diverted  to  the 
cities  of  the  Pacific  slope,  to  the  great  loss 
of  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Sweet,  the  principal  assistant  in  the 
survey,  the  results  of  which  are  here  given, 
has  been  long  connected  with  the  public 
works  of  New  York.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
practical  experience,  skill,  and  unquestioned 
integrity,  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
profession  in  this  State..  These  pioneer  sur- 
veys were  partly,  and  the  estimates  of  work 
and  cost  were  wholly  made  by  him ;  and 
shice  the  death  of  McDougall,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, no  man  could  be  found  better  adapted 
to  conduct  and  superintend  this  great  work 
to  an  economical  and  successful  termination 
than  this  pioneer  in  the  original  survey. 


SCREW  VS.  PADDLE  SHIPS. 

ExtnMl  from  »  paper  diaoQuing  the  types  of  steam- 
ships, b;  Norman  W.  Wheeler. 

The  extreme  depression  of  late  years  en- 
dured by  the  European  steam  navigation  in- 
terest has  produced  the  natural  results  of 
rendering  prominent,  and  of  bringing  into 
somewhat  extended  use,  better  and  more 
economical  types  of  ships  and  marine  steam 
machinery.  The  practical  success  attend- 
ing the  efibrts  of  Messrs.  Randolph,  Elder 
&  Co.,  and  others,  in  introducing  economi- 
cal principles  into  steamship  practice,  may 
properly  be  taken  as  good  warrant  for  the 
adoption  here  of  the  same  principles.  It 
affords  the  writer  much  pleasure  to  know 
that  able  European  engineers  have  inde- 
pendently worked  out  and  made  successful 
general  plans  which  he  has  persistently  ad- 
vocated for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  in 

...  -   ?-_. _-j J    A_ A-l a:_- 


der  the  old  system  with  that  of  the  same  or 
like  ships  under  the  new,  the  authority 
being  that  of  the  French  Society  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  French  steamer  Europe,  2,200  tons, 
and  900  nominal  horse  power,  consumed  an 
average  of  1,158  tons  of  coal  per  trans- 
Atlantic  voyage,  the  mean  speed  being  10.- 
75  miles  per  hour.  The  St.  Lanrient,  with 
hull  and  boilers  identical  with  those  of  the 
Europe,  consumed  1045  tons  of  coal  per 
trans-Atlantic  voyage,  the  average  speed 
being  11.9  miles  per  hour.  The  engines  of 
the  two  ships,  considered  by  themselves,  are 
practically  equal  to  each  other  in  economy, 
and  the  difference  in  performance  is  solely 
due  to  the  substitution  of  the  screw  for  the 
paddle-wheel  as  an  instrument  of  propul- 
sion. The  chief  gain  in  thb  case  is  in 
freight  capacity ;  but  the  passages  are  re- 
duced by  about  seven  hours,  and  113  tons 
of  coal  are  saved. 

These  results  decided  the  proprietors  of 
the  line  to  convert  the  paddle  steamer 
Washington  into  a  twin  screw  steamer,  with 
improved  engines,  but  without  change  of 
hull  or  boilers.  With  the  former  engines 
and  paddle-wheels,  the  consumption  averaged 
96  tons  per  day,  and  the  speed  10  miles  per 
hour.  She  now  consumes  83  tons  per  day 
and  averages  11.8  miles  per  hour. 

The  commercial  gain  by  the  conversion  is 
two  days  time  in  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage, 
335  tons  of  coal  per  passage,  and  an  in- 
crease of  freight  capacity  equal  to  the  coal 
saved.  If  she  were  driven  at  her  present 
speed  by  the  old  engines  and  wheels,  the 
consumption  would  be  157  tons  per  day.  If 
she  were  driven  at  her  old  speed  by  the  new 
machinery  the  consumption  would  be  50 
tons  per  day,  making  a  difference  of  46  tons 
per  day  in  one  case,  and  61  tons  in  the 
other. 

The  Napoleon  III  averages  10.58  miles 
per  hour,  and  consumes  115  tons  per  day. 
Messrs.  Randolph,  Elder  &  Co.,  have  con- 
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most  economical  ship  extant,  and  the  earli> 
est  example  of  compound  engines  connected 
directly  to  the  screw  shaft.  The  hull  and 
engines  were  designed  by  the  writer,  some 
of  the  leading  features  having  been  dictated 
by  Mr.  Kennard.  The  Octavia  is  a  wooden, 
single  screw  steamer  of  425  tons  displace- 
ment at  mean  draft,  fitted  with  one  pair  of 
Wolff  cricket  engines,  with  steam  jackets, 
four  to  eight  fold  expansion,  surface  oon> 
denser,  and  flue  and  return  tubular  boilers. 
The  engines  develop  250  indicated  horse- 
power, with  the  consumption  of  800  lb.  of 
anthracite  coal  per  hoar;  the  efficiency 
being  one  horse-power  per  hour  per  1.2  lb. 
coal.  With  the  above  indicated  develop- 
ment of  power  and  consumption  of  coal,  she 
runs  full  11  miles  per  hour  in  calm  weather, 
as  has  been  proved  by  repeated  trials.  In 
a  winter  cruise  lasting  23  days  (steaming 
time),  with  the  wind  varying  from  a  full 
gale  to  a  strong  breeze,  always  in  such  di- 
rections that  no  sail  could  be  carried,  her 
average  run  per  day  was  200  miles,  and  the 
daily  consumption  four  tons  of  anthracite. 
She  is,  however,  capable  of  a  much  better 
performance.  Daring  the  whole  of  the 
oraise  the  steam  jackets  were  not  used,  but 
allowed  to  remain  full  of  water,  through  a 
misapprehension  of  the  engineers  relating 
to  steam  traps. 

It  will  be  foir  to  assume  that  with  the 
power  required  for  a  calm  weather  speed  of 
11  miles,  her  mean  sea  speed  will  be  9  miles 
per  hour. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  similar  ships  of 
different  tonnage,  the  power  required  to 
propel  them  at  given  speeds,  below  the 
wave  speed  of  the  shortest  ship,  varies  as 
the  squares  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  ton- 
nages, and  that  for  different  speeds  of  the 
same  ship,  below  the  wave  speed,  the  power 
required  varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  speeds. 
These  principles  enable  us  to  compare  the 
Octavia's  performance  with  that  of  large 
commercial  steamships.  Let  us  assume  a 
ship  of  5,000  tons  displacement,  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Octavia,  and  compare 
the  probable  performance  with  that  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Great  Republic. 

The  last  named  ship  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  September  3d,  1867,  and  arrived 
at  Hong  Kong  October  dth,  the  distance 
ran  being  6,628  miles  by  observations,  the 
ranning  time  691  hoars,  and  the  consump- 
tion 1,878  tons  of  coal,  making  the  mean 
speed  9.586  miles  per  hour,  and  the  con- 
sumption 4,451  lb.  in  the  same  time.     For 


a  similar  speed  of  9.686  miles  per  hour,  the 
5,000  ton  ship  will  require  only  1,848  lb.  of 
coal  per  hour,  which  is  a  trifle  more  than 
0.4  the  consumption  of  the  Great  Bepublio 
for  an  equal  speed. 

Were  the  Great  Bepublio  as  economical  a 
ship  as  the  Octavia,  she  would  make  the 
trans-Pacific  voyage  in  the  same  time  as 
now,  and  consume  but  824  tons  of  coal,  sav- 
ing 549  tons,  and  adding  so  much  to  freight 
capacity.  If  the  engine  power  of  the  5,000 
ton  ship  were  so  much  increased  as  to  make 
the  consumption  per  hour  equal  to  that  of 
the  Great  Republic,  the  speed  would  be 
12.9  miles  per  hour,  the  voyage  be  perform- 
ed in  531^  hours,  saving  177^  hours  time 
and  352  tons  of  coal,  adding  so  much  to 
freight  capacity.  If  the  engine  power  were 
further  increased  so  that  the  consumption 
per  mile  would  equal  that  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, the  speed  would  be  15.38  miles  per 
hour,  the  consumption  for  the  same  time 
7,143  lb.,  and  the  voyage  made  in  431  hours, 
saving  260  hours  time. 


LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  LONG  RUNS. 

Compiled  from  "  The  Engineer." 

Express  trains  between  important  centers 
must  be  "  through  "  trains  in  order  that 
they  may  be  worked  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy at  the  highest  speed.  This  condition 
is  not  invariably  easy  of  fulfilment;  and 
until  the  invention  of  the  water  trough  and 
scoop,  by  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  they  probably 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled  at  all.  At  this 
time  it  is  certain  that  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  long,  continuous  runs  are  not 
fully  realized ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  important  changes  in  the  method  of 
working  express  traffic  will  be  introduced 
before  many  years  have  elapsed.  The  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway  Company 
were  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  traversing  distances  of 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  without  a  stop,  and 
Mr.  Ramsbottom  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
his  directors  the  means  of  traversing  even 
greater  distances  without  interruption. 

The  fall  advantage  of  the  water  trough 
system  was  not  taken,  however,  until  the 
completion  of  the  great  Rnnoom  bridge; 
and  the  novel  announcement  that  Liverpool 
is  to  be  placed  within  four  hours  of  London 
by  express  train  was  reserved  for  1869. 
Liverpool  is  in  round  numbers  200  miles 
from  London,  vid  Runcorn,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  reached  at  4  p.m.  by  a  train 
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leaving  London  at  12  noon,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  average  speed  of  fifty  miles  per  hour 
should  be  maintained  the  whole  way.  To 
accomplish  snoh  a  feat  will  be  no  mean 
achievement;  its  regular  daily  performance 
will  be  a  novelty  in  railway  engineering, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  has 
to  be  done,  and  by  what  manner  of  engines 
the  work  can  be  best  performed.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  run  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool must  be  continuous.  Each  stoppage 
would  consume  at  least  three  minutes  dur- 
ing which  the  train  would  be  standing; 
while  an  equal  time  would  be  expended  in 
the  retardation  and  acceleration  of  the  train. 
Whether  an  engine  shall  stop  or  not  ob- 
viously depends  on  two  things ;  first,  its 
powers  of  carrying  or  taking  in  water  and 
coal ;  and,  secondly,  its  capacity  for  contin- 
uous exertion  without  examination  or  ad- 
justment of  parts.  The  largest  tenders  yet 
made  hold  little  more  than  2,000  gallons  of 
water,  while,  with  their  frames  and  wheels, 
they  represent  each  a  load  of  over  twenty- 
two  tons.  But  the  supply  of  water  which 
these  tenders  carry  would  not  last  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed. 
Therefore  their  tanks  will  be  replenished  en 
route  by  the  aid  of  scoops.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  these  express  trains  will  ever  be 
of  great  length ;  exclusive  of  engine  and 
tender  they  are  not  likely  to  weigh  much 
more  than  seventy  tons.  The  engine  we 
may  set  down  at  twenty-eight  tons,  making 
a  gross  load  of,  say,  100  tons.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  tender  increases  the  whole  load 
moved  by  say  one-fifth,  or  the  load  to  be 
drawn  by  the  engine  by  two-sevenths.  At  50 
miles  per  hour  the  resistance  of  the  tender 
will  average  about  25  lb.  per  ton,  or  500  lb. 
for  twenty  tons;  and,  in  overcoming  this 
resistance,  the  engine  must  do  work  each 
hour  equivalent  to  132,000,000  foot-pounds. 
And  in  four  hours,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  en- 
tire run,  the  duty  will  amount  to  528,000,- 
000  of  foot-pounds.  Stated  differently, 
more  than  66  horse  power  indicated,  will  be 
expended  by  the  engine  in  hauling  the  ten- 
der alone.  As  the  water  is  consumed  the 
resistance  will  be  reduced  a  little ;  but,  all 


tive.  Seeing  that  we  cannot  do  without 
water  troughs,  why  not  have  more  of  them, 
and  replace  the  2,000  gallon  tender  by  a 
400  gallon  tank.  It  is  absurd,  practically, 
to  abolish  water  cranes,  and  yet  to  retain  an 
evil  which  was  necessary  only  because  noth- 
ing better  than  the  water  crane  was  known. 
By  getting  rid  of  the  tender,  more  weight 
would  be  rendered  available  for  adhesion, 
and  all  the  working  expenses  would  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state  accurately  what  the  expense  of  ad- 
ditional water  troughs  would  be;  but  the 
value  of  the  suppressed  tenders,  and  the 
economy  effected  by  the  suppression  would 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  extra  expen- 
diture. 

Beasoning  on  the  foregoing  basis,  we  as- 
sume that  the  best  engines  for  working  the 
Liverpool  express  would  be  tank  engines, 
carrying  enough  water  to  last  them  about 
fifteen  miles.  As  the  quantity  of  water 
taken  in  would  be  comparatively  moderate, 
the  troughs  might  be  made  much  shorter 
than  those  now  used  to  fill  a  large  tender ; 
and  the  scoop  arrangements  are  susceptible 
of  modifications  and  improvements  which 
would  render  the  work  of  filling  a  certainty, 
instead  of  depending  on  the  attention  of  the 
driver  or  stoker. 

As  regards  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
engines,  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  they 
must  be  large,  powerful,  and  heavy  machines. 
However  well  light  locomotives  may  answer 
for  moderate  speeds  and  short  runs,  on  the 
Liverpool  trip  they  would  be  out  of  place. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  heavy,  and  the 
engines  doing  it  must  be  not  only  well  up  to 
their  work,  but  a  good  deal  above  it.  Out- 
side cylinder  engines,  on  eight  wheels,  four 
being  coupled  as  drivers,  and  four  placed  in 
an  Adams'  bogie  in  front,  would  probably 
answer  very  well.*  The  tank  would  be 
placed  beneath  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  and 
a  coal-box  might  run  at  each  side.  The 
cylinders  would  be  18  in.  by  24  in.  stroke 
and  the  wheels  should  not  be  less  than  7  ft. 
in  diameter.  Boiler  pressure  120  lb.  at 
most,  and  we  should  prefer  to  give  the 
cylinder  another  inch  of  diameter,  and  to 
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erlj  under  the  conditions,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  on  long  runs,  during 
which  no  water  can  find  its  way  to  the 
cylinder,  more  trouble  may  be  caused  by 
Ugh  steam  than  it  is  worth — ^trouble  which 
would  not  be  encountered  at  all  if  the  runs 
were  short.  All  the  working  parts  should 
be  stronger  than  usual,  and  rubbing  surfaces 
should  have  much  larger  dimensions  than  are 
commonly  given  to  them. 

While  considering  thb  portion  of  the 
subject  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate 
in  a  compact  form  the  work  which  the  Liver- 
pool express  engines  must  execute.  The 
driving  wheels  being  7  ft.  in  diameter  will 
make  240  revolutions  per  mile,  or  48,000 
revolutions  in  running  from  London  to 
Liverpool.  When  traveling  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  7  ft.  wheels  will  make  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  It  will  require  good  fitting 
and  lubrication  to  enable  a  couple  of  shafts 
running  in  four  bearings,  each  sustaining 
four  tons,  to  make  48,000  revolutions  with- 
out ceasing  for  a  moment,  at  the  rate  of  200 
per  minute,  without  heating  or  cutting  du- 
ring the  four  hours  which  must  elapse  before 
they  can  receive  any  proper  inspection  or 
attention  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the 
big  ends  of  the  connecting  rods,  the  eccen- 
trics and  straps,  etc.  Each  piston  will  pass 
through  a  distance  of  192,000  feet,  or  near- 
ly 36|  miles,  in  the  course  of  the  trip,  and 
the  contents  of  each  stuffing  box  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  as  though  a  rod  of 
iron  36^  miles  long  had  been  drawn  through 
at  the  rate  of  800  feet  per  minute.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  concussive  strains  due  to  the 
speed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions 
are  severer,  however,  than  those  under  which 
locomotives  constantly  work  with  great 
success,  save  in  one  important  respect. 
When  engines  stop  to  take  in  water,  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  at  least  a  cursory 
examination,  which  an  experienced  driver  is 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attend  to  a  hot  bearing  or  to  fill  up  an 
exhausted  lubricator.  But  the  continuous 
exertion  of  nearly  the  maximum  power  of  a 
large  locomotive  for  a  period  of  four  hours 
is  a  condition  which  has  never  yet  obtained 
in  regular  railway  practice.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  difficulties  which 
may  arise  will  be  easily  overcome ;  but  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  found 
expedient  to  design  locomotives  for  this  kind 
of  service  which  will  differ  in  not  a  few  re- 
spects from  those  types  of  express  engines 
now  regarded  as  the  best  possible. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  RODMM  GUN 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  15-inch  Rodman  Gun,  which  some 
time  since  gave  the  British  authorities  a  new 
idea  of  American  ordnance,  has  again  been 
fired — ata20-in.  target — ^with  rather  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  the  armor.  The  result  is 
considered  highly  satisfactory  as  establish- 
ing the  superiority  of  English  shot !  The 
"Mechanic's  Magazine"  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  trial : 

The  gun  was  laid  against  the  Plymouth 
casemate  at  200  yards  range.  The  powder 
charge  was  831-  lb.  of  large  grain  powder, 
and  the  three  shots  fired  weighed  457  lb., 
451  lb.,  and  450  lb.  respectively.  The  new 
shot  are  spherical,  and  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  cast  and  refined  iron  at  the  Wool- 
wich Laboratory,  upon  the  method  patented 
by  Dr.  D.  S.  Price,  the  original  material 
having  been  first  proposed  by  him  to  the 
Iron  Plate  Committee  of  1862,  both  for  pro- 
jectiles and  guns.  The  three  rounds  fired 
were  highly  interesting,  as  proving  that 
round  shot  for  large  smooth-bore  guns  can  be 
made  in  England  of  superior  quality  to  the 
American  shot.  They,  moreover,  possess 
this  advantage,  that  whilst  the  American 
shot  are  all  turned  true  by  machinery,  these 
shots  are  cast  in  moulds  with  such  exacti- 
tude as  to  be  ready  for  use  without  any  such 
subsequent  mechanical  operation.  The  three 
Price's  shots  fired  on  the  present  occasion 
were  true  to  the  l-300th  of  an  inch,  and 
passed  through  the  gauging  rings  both  ways 
with  exactitude. 

'  The  first  round  with  the  457  lb.  shot 
struck  the  20-inch  thick  portion  of  the  Ply- 
mouth casemate,  making  an  indent  15^  in. 
across,  and  5  in.  deep,  the  indent,  being 
saucer-shaped,  with  very  steep  rounded  sides 
9  in.  below  the  indent  was  a  curved  crack, 
2  ft.  4  in.  in  length  ;  and,  above  it,  a  crack 
extended  diagonally  9  in.  to  an  empty  bolt- 
hole,  and  thence  beyond  to  the  upper  proper 
left  comer  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  plate. 
From  the  above  bolt-hole,  another  crack  ran 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  A  large  trian- 
gular piece  of  the  covering  plate,  measur- 
ing 3  ft.  8  in.  by  11  in.  by  16  in.,  was  carried 
away.  The  head  of  a  3-m.  through  bolt  was 
also  broken  off,  whilst  behind  the  plate  the 
5-in.  fiMse  plate  of  the  proper  15-in.  thick 
structure  of  the  casemate  was  indented  and 
buckled.  At  the  rear  of  the  casemate,  the 
vertical  buttress  on  the  left  proper  of  the 
port  was  bent ;  another  vertical  buttress  2  ft. 
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to  the  left  was  also  bent.  The  second  round 
was  with  the  451  lb.  shot,  which  struck  the 
15  in.  portion  near  the  port-hole.  More 
than  half  the  shot  remained  fixed  in  the 
plate,  plugging  the  indent,  the  centre  of  which 
was  3  ft.  11  in.  from  the  granite  base,  the  up- 
per circumference  of  the  shot  being  only  2  in. 
away  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate.  The 
metal  here  was  split  through,  but  there  was 
no  other  fissure  in  the  plate  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  shot-hole.  Cracks  extended 
in  various  directions,  and  at  the  rear  con- 
siderable damage  was  done.  The  450  lb. 
shot,  in  the  third  round,  took  effect  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  proper  loft  wing  of  the 
casemate,  where  it  was  20  in.  thick.  It 
brought  down  two  large  pieces  of  the  plate, 
which  had  been  battered  in  previous  experi- 
ments. The  centre  of  the  indent  was  16  in. 
from  the  proper  right  edge  of  the  covering 
plate,  adjoining  and  in  line  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  port,  the  shot-hole  being  plugged 
by  more  than  half  the  shot,  which  remamed 
in  it.  At  the  rear,  the  vertical  buttress  on 
the  left  of  the  port-hole  was  bulged  and 
otherwise  slightly  damaged. 

The  striking  velocities  of  the  shot  were  as 
follows : — Kound  one,  1,360  ft.  per  second  ; 
round  two,  1,370  ft. ;  and  round  three,  1,383 
ft.  The  general  effects  upon  the  Plymouth 
casemate  structure  were  very  remarkable, 
in  the  flaking  away  of  the  thick'  face  and 
covering  plates,  and  in  the  bursting  out  of 
large  portions  of  the  rear  planks  and  vertical 
struts.  The  first  action  of  impact  upon  the 
front  plates  was  to  block  out  squarish  areas 
by  the  extension  of  the  old  fissures  of  former 
rifle-shot  wounds ;  then  the  effect  of  the 
vibration  of  the  layers  of  iron  plates  and 
planks  against  each  other  was  to  cast  these 
blocked-out  spaces  to  the  front,  a  peeling 
action  tending  to  the  rapid  distintegration  of 
the  iron  wall.  The  results  were  highly  satis- 
factory in  establishing  the  valuable  character 
of  the  metal  of  which  the  shotwere  composed. 

STATB  Room  Cabs. — Much  has  been  done 
for  the  comfort  of  night  travelers,  es- 
pecially on  our  through  °  lines  to  the  West, 
and  in  the  West.  Only  one  of  our  roads — 
the  Hudson  Biver — is  running  upon  every 
important  day  passenger  train,  a  thoroughly 
luxurious  oar  with  really  comfortable  arm- 
ckairs,  as  well  as  large  and  small  compart- 
ments for  private  parties.  This  American 
type  of  first-class  car  has  many  advantages 
over  the  English  type  coming  into  use  about 
New  England. 
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Bw  Works  of  thb  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. — 
These  works  are  described  in  great  detail 
in  the  Chicago  "Railway  Review."  They 
are  situated  outside  the  southern  limits  of 
Chicago.  The  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings is  especially  designed  to  save  labor  in 
handling  material.  They  are  built  of  brick 
with  iron  roo&.  The  machine  shop  is  336 
X112  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high,  with  a  wing  86x 
50.  One  end  is  two  stories  high,  with 
offices  and  drawing-room  above,  and  offices, 
store-rooms,  and  tool-room,  below.  A 
longitudinal  track  runs  through  the  middle, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  fifteen  transverse 
tracks  with  drop  tables ;  they  are  connected 
by  a  transfer  table  outside.  The  other  side 
of  the  building  is  filled  with  Bement  and 
Dougherty's  tools,  including  three  five-ton 
cranes,  a  double  and  a  single  wheel  lathe, 
four  radial  drills,  a  quartering  machine,  an 
axle  lathe,  a  90  in.  boring  machine,  a  wheel 
boring  machine,  slotting,  shaping  and  drill- 
ing machines,  and  lathes  and  planers  in 
abundance.  The  boiler  and  smith  shop  is 
344 X 80  ft.;  the  boiler  end  being  92  ft.  long. 
It  has  a  central  railway  track,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  tools.  The 
smith  shop  has  36  fires  and  two  steam  ham- 
mers of  1,000  and  1,500  lb.  each,  and  a 
scrap  furnace.  The  Round  House  has  an 
entire  diameter  of  278  ft.;  the  diameter  of 
its  inside  space  (turn-table  in  center,  23  ft. 
in  diameter),  is  158  ft.;  the  house  part  (roof 
pitching  both  ways),  60  ft.;  containing  40 
stalls;  pits  40  ft.  long;  12  ft.  wide  on  the 
inner  circle,  from  center  to  center  of  pier. 
The  oar  shop  is  252x80  ft.,  and  20ft.  high, 
in  two  stories,  with  a  wing  200X80  ft.  A 
foundry  130x60,  with  two  wings  30  x30  ft. 
is  projected. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  thus  far,  is 
$550,000.  The  master  mechanic  is  Mr.  T. 
L.  Twombly.  The  master  car  builder  is 
Mr.  J.  L.  Fogg. 

THK  Ellershausen  PROCESS. — ^We  have 
a  very  complete  account  of  the  rolling 
mill  results  of  converting  several  kinds  of 
iron  by  this  process.  Analyses  are  now 
being  made,  of  the  pig  irons,  ores,  tap-cin- 
ders and  puddle-bars.  When  they  are  com- 
pleted, we  shall  publish  the  whole.  The 
general  result  is  a  largo  loss  of  ore  as  oom- 
pared  with  puddling,  but  an  improve- 
ment of  the  iron,  especially  of  a  cold-short 
iron  made  from  hematite  ores,  when  treated 
with  magnetic  ores. 
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ffiON  AND  STEEL  NOTE& 
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JAXBS  RUMBLL  AND  S0H«  WoBK*,  WbDKBSBCBT. 
— Thta  extenelve  establishment  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  In  Great  Britain  for  the  mamifacture  of  gas, 
locomotive  and  other  tubes.  The  concern  dates 
back,  indeed,  to  1816;  and  Russell's  first  tube  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1824.  A  portion  of  the  works 
is  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  taper  tubes,  for 
telegraph  posts  in  India.  It  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  nse  wood,  as  the  insects  destroy  it 
rapidly.  By  means  of  norel  and  ingenious  machin- 
ery, the  taper  tubes  can  be  turned  out  as  readily  as 
if  they  weie  of  uniform  diameter.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  small  tubing  is  manufactured  for  bedstead 
stuff,  and  is  consumed  in  the  neighboring  district. 
These  tubes  are  cut  into  lengths,  and  are  polished 
by  being  placed  in  a  rotating  cylinder  for  a  length 
of  time.  The  pieces  of  strip  to  be  made  into  tubes 
are  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  bending  ma- 
chine (a  crocodile,  as  it  is  not  inaptly  termed),  and 
in  this  way  they  are  roughly  shaped.  They  are  then 
put  into  a  Siemens  heating  furnace,  and  when  a 
welding  temperature  has  been  obtained,  the  iron  is 
drawn  through  the  proper  molding  apparatus,  and 
be«omes  a  perfectly  welded  tube.  The  hot  tubes 
are  next  passed  under  huge  slabs,  and  are  speedily 
straightened.  In  this  department  there  are  seven 
Siemens  furnaces  in  operation. 

The  boilers  in  these  works  are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  tubes,  secured  together  by  a  junction  that 
allows  of  the  removal  of  single  tubes  in  a  most  ex- 
peditious manner.  The  water  is  forced  through  the 
system  of  tubes,  and  is  thus  made  to  pass  over  the 
flre  28  times.  The  whole  arrangement  is  cased  in  a 
plate-iron  chamber.  It  is  impossible  that  any  serious 
accident  can  happen  from  explosion  with  this  mul- 
titubular boiler;  for  if  a  tube  buret  it  is  a  matter  of 
only  trifling  inconvenience,  and  the  defect  can  be 
'remedied  in  an  hour.  The  boiler  will  evaporate  6 
to  9  lb.  of  water  with  1  lb',  of  small  coal.  This  class 
of  boiler  only  requires  to  be  more  generally  known 
to  be  more  extensively  adopted,  especially  In  con- 
ned situations,  where  an  explosion  would  produce 
the  most  disastrous  effects. 

Another  department  of  the  works  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  spiral  coils  for  tuyeres,  tic.,  and 
of  connections  of  various  kinds.  A  considerable 
area  is  occupied  with  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  bipwelded  locomotive  tubes,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  trade  specially  developed  by  this  firm.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manipulation  of  these 
pipes,  though,  of  course,  more  care  is  required  in 
the  manufacture,  and  a  higher  quality  of  strip  is  re- 
quired. The  pipes,  when  made,  are  all  tested  by 
steam  and  hydraulic  pressure.  The  foundry  depart- 
ment includes  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  brass 
cocks,  taps  and  fittings  required  in  connection  with 
tubes.  The  screwing  shops  are  necessarily  very  ex- 
tensive, and  here  the  latest  improvements  have  been 
introduced  for  performing  the  operations  in  the  most 
expeditions  and  economical  manner.  The  double 
screw-machines  are  patented  by  the  manager,  and" 
are  a  great  advance  upon  the  methods  usually- 
adopted.    In  connection  with  the  welding  of  boiler 
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gate  posta.  The  heariest  tubes  made  weigh  as 
much  as  from  16  to  17  cwt.  each.  The  extent  of 
the  operations  carried  on  by  this  firm  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  about  140  tons  of  finished 
iron  are  used  up  per  week,  and  that  the  total  length 
of  tubing  tunuxl  out  per  annum  averages  from  six 
to  eight  million  lineal  feel.  The  works  cover  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  acres,  and  the  nnmber  of  peo- 
ple employed  generally  averages  about  400.  A 
short  time  ago  the  firm  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
limited  company,  though  the  management  remains 
substantially  what  it  was  previously.  Ur.  Joseph 
Smith  is  the  general  manager  of  the  concern,  and 
Mr.  Lambton  Brown  the  practical  manager. — Min- 
ing Journal. 

AVovxLTt  IM  Blast-Fdksaos  akd  Citi>ola 
Pbactice.— Messrs.  L.  Sibert,  D.  C.  E.  Brady, 
of  Buffalo  Forge,  and  J.  D.  Imboden  and  S.  M. 
Barton,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  U.  S.,  have  patent- 
ed a  new  method  of  treating  iron  ores  while  in  pro- 
cess of  reducdon  in  a  blast-fUrnace,  and  of  treating 
cast-iron  in  a  cupola  or  other  melting  ftimaoe  for 
the  production  of  steel  or  a  superior  quality  of  iron. 
It  also  relates  to  a  method  of  treathig  the  molten 
metal  after  it  has  left  the  blast  or  melting  furnace, 
but  while  it  is  retained  in  a  molten  state,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  more  complete  purification. 
The  first  part  of  the  invention  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ore  or  iron  in  the  reducing  or  melting 
Aimace  consists  in  the  use  of  a  flux  composed  of 
manganese  and  common  salt  with  limestone  or  shells, 
such  fiux  being  introduced  into  the  furnace  to  or 
with  the  ore  or  iron,  and  acting  upon  the  ore  or  iron 
during  and  after  its  Aision  ai^  while  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  blast  to  decarbonise  it,  and  to 
cause  tlie  expulsion  and  carrying  off  of  silicon, 
■ulphor,  phosphorus,  and  other  impurities,  and 
bring  the  iron  to  such  a  state  that  on  its  being  simply 
cast  into  moulds  it  will  have  the  character  of 
cast-steel,  and  may  be  used  for  various  purposes 
without  ftirther  manipulation,  or  may  be  sul»- 
Jected  to  hammering  and  rolling  to  reduce  it  to 
bars  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  or  othM-  articles 
requiring  hardness  and  temper.*  The  method  of 
introducing  the  flux  to  the  furnace  may  be  the  same 
•a  that  of  introducing  an^  other  flux,  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  salt  ttom  smking  too  rapidly  through 
the  f^imace  it  is  proposed  generally  to  reduce  it  by 
water  to  a  saturated  solution,  and  to  throw  or 
sprinkle  this  solution  upon  the  ore  or  pig  or  cast- 
iron,  and  allow  or  cause  its  water  to  evaporate  be- 
fore introducing  the  ore  or  metal  to  the  ftimace.t 
The  fuel  and  ore  or  metal  may  then  be  introduced 
to  the  Airnaoe  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  requi- 
site quantities  of  manganese  and  limestone  or  shells 
introduced  above  each  charge  of  ore,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  reducing  or  melting  be  proceeded  with  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  quantity  of  the  flux  employ- 
ed may  be  varied  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore  or  iron  to  be  treated.  In  aid  of  the  manganese, 
and  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  it,  there  may 
be  used  iron  ores  of  qualities  containing  large  pro- 


the  quality  of  the  metal  produced.  When  the  sted 
or  refined  iron  thus  produced  is  to  be  made  by 
hammering  or  rolling,  or  both,  into  bars  of  suitable 
shape  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  or  other  articles, 
it  may  be  run  from  the  rednciag  or  melting  Aimaoa 
into  heated  ingot  moulds  of  cast-iron,  and  thaa 
covered  with  powdered  manganese,  and  the  moulds 
set  in  a  beating  ftimace  and  kept  at  a  uniform  high 
beat,  bnt  not  in  a  molten  state,  for  several  boors, 
or  until  the  metal  has  parted  with  a  portion  of  its 
carbon  which  is  taken  up  by  the  oxygen  in  the 
manganese,  and  has  bectuue  of  a  more  sted-likB 
character.  The  metal  having  been  thus  kept  at  a 
uniform  high  temperature  for  a  long  time  is  cooled 
slowly  in  the  furnace,  and  in  the  process  of  cry- 
stallisation under  these  oonditkoos  the  molecules 
arrange  themselves  in  such  relation  that  the  metal 
after  hammering  and  rolling  possesses  the  flexibility 
and  tenactity  of  cast-steel.  When  it  is  desired  to 
give  the  metal  a  higher  quality,  resembling  that  of 
tbe  better  qualities  of  cast-steel,  instead  of  running 
it  from  the  reducing  or  melting  ftimaee  into  ingot 
moulds  as  hereinbefore  described,  it  is  nm  uito 
crucibles  which  are  placed  in  a  heating  ftimace, 
wherein  it  is  kept  in  a  molten  state  for  several  hours 
before  castmg  into  bars  or  ingots,  or  other  forms, 
and  about  ft-om  20  to  80  minates  before  casting, 
there  is  introduced  and  stirred  into  it  sulphate  oif 
magnesia  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  by 
weight  to  every  1000  parte  of  the  metal. — ^iftiiMg 
Journal. 

TBB  LoKMAHa  iMPBOTEmurr  IN  Blast  Fmt- 
MAOES. — ^The  use  of  Lurmann's  improved  blast 
furnaces,  with  closed  iVonts,  (introduced  into  this 
countnr  by  Mr.  Asmus)  ig  making  rapid  progress  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic.  In  Germany  it  finds 
universal  adoption.  Very  satisfltctory  reports  have 
been  reoeived  flrom  a  nnmber  of  charcoal,  andiracitn 
and  coke  ftimaces  in  the  United  States.  The  claims 
of  the  inventor,  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  been  more 
than  realised.  The  weekly  production  is  increased 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  opwards  ;  while  that  which  waa 
formerly  considered  the  most  arduous  portion  ot 
the  labor  at  the  ftimaces  is  entirely  abolished. 

Among  the  establishments  at  which  this  patent 
cinder-block  is  now  in  operation,  we  may  mention 
the  Thomas  Iron  Works,  Hockendouqua,  Pa.  ; 
Shoneberger,  Blair  &  Co.,  Pittsburg  i  Brady's 
Bend  Iron  Co.,  Pa.  j  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  Party* 
ville,  Pa.  ;  Northampton  Iron  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
Sligo  Furnace,  Pa.  (charcoal)  i  PennsylTania  Fur- 
nace (charcoal)  ;  Muirkirk  Furnace,  Ud.,  (char- 
coal) I  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Co.  ;  Chicago  Iron 
Co.  ;  and  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  introduction  of  tite  new  im- 
provement has  not  been  attended  with  satisfactory 
results  I  but  superintendents  and  workmen  wiu 
hardly  be  able,  in  view  of  its  universal  success,  to 
satisfy  their  employers  that  the  &ult  la  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  invention  itself.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  prejudice  and  private  interests  should  in  many 
cases  delay  the  introduction  of  really  beneficial  im- 
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ence,  an  iron-master,  who  is  not  yet  familiar  witli  it 
diould  follow  strictly  the  directions  of  the  inventor. 
One  of  the  great  difflcnlties  with  which  this  im- 
provement has  had  to  contend  has  been  the  itching 
desire  of  American  metallurgists  to  vary  it  brfore 
tkey  had  tried  it.  Many  are  afVaid  that  the  cinder 
will  not  mn  through  a  bole  so  small  as  the  drawings 
prescribe  ;  and  they  at  once  increase  the  bore  of 
the  cinder  discharge,  thereby  materially  lessening 
the  advantages  which  it  secures,  by  necesssitating  a 
periodical  stoppage  of  the  blast.  One  inch  and  a 
BBlf  at  the  narrowest  part  is  large  enough  diameter 
of  cinder-discharge  for  the  largest  anthracite  fur- 
nace. If  these  dimensions  are  exceeded,  the  blast 
soon  follows  the  cinder  with  such  force,  that  it  must 
be  turned  off  or  slackened  to  allow  the  opening  to 
be  closed.  We  do  not  insist  upon  a  continuous  dis- 
cbarge of  cinder,  though  Lurmann  himself  has 
obtained  in  this  way  the  best  results  ;  but  we  think 
both  fairness  and  prudence  should  lead  our  furnace 
men  to  adhere  to  the  proportions  and  constructions 
be  proposes,  until  they  have  used  them  long  enough 
to  be  certain  they  can  better  them.— ^mertcon 
Journal  of  Mining. 

MAKtWAOTTKK  OT  I«0S  AHD  StEEL — »BW  PbO- 
CE8SE8.— Messrs.  A.  Ponsard  and  F.  E.  Boy- 
enval,  of  Paris,  have  patented  a  peculiar  process 
and  t\imace  for  mantifacturing  cast  and  wrought 
iron  and  steel  whereby  the  costly  blast-furnaces 
hitherto  employed  are  dispensed  wi  th.  The  furnace 
is  constructed  similar  to  a  reverbcratory  ftimace, 
with  a  double  sloping  hearth  for  the  collection  of 
the  molten  metal.  The  hearth  is  heated  either  by 
an  ordinary  furnace,  or  by  gas.  Upon  each  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  hearth  rest  the  lower  ends  of  a 
number  of  vertical  flre-clay  tubes  orcrncibles,  with- 
out bottoms,  such  tubes  entering  at  their  upper  ends 
with  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  fUrnace,  which  roof  is 
covered  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  forming  a  platform, 
and  being  provided  with  moveable  lids  which  fit 
over  the  mouths  of  the  different  springs  leading 
down  into  the  tubes.  The  ore,  fluxes,  and  fuel  are 
fed  into  the  several  tubes  fh)m  the  platform  i  the 
flames  circulating  round  the  exteriors  of  the  tubes 
effect  the  iHuion  of  the  ore  witbont  coming  into 
oontaot  therewith,  the  small  amount  of  ftiel  contain- 
ed inside  the  tubes  alonffwith  the  ore  and  flux,  in 
order  to  effect  the  deoxidation  of  the  ore  and  the 
carbnration  of  the  metal,  should  be  of  the  best 
qual  ity .  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  two  distinct  kinds 
of  ftiel  are  employed — the  ordinary  ftael,  for  the 
purpose  of  fUsion,  and  a  superior  ftiel,  of  which 
only  a  small  proportion  is  required.  The  molten 
cast-iron  runs  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  vertical 
tubes  and  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hearth,  and 
•s  faat  as  the  contents  of  the  tubes  subside  or 
descend  fVesh  supplies  of  ore,  fttel,  and  flux  are 
added,  thus  rendering  the  process  continuous.  The 
molten  metal  is  run  off  through  a  tapping  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  ftimace,  and  the  slag  is  removed 
through  a  separate  opening  A-om  time  to  time  as 
required. 

In  making  wrought-iron  the  same  apparatus  is 
employed,  and  the  wrought-iron  is  obtained  direct 
from  the  ore.  The  ore  employed  should  be  first 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  by  subjecting  it  to  an 
elevated  temperature  in  a  f\imace  in  contact  with 
the  ftael.  The  ore  thus  reduced  Is  introduced  into 
the  vertical  flre-clay  tubes,  and  the  process  con- 
Uaued  OS  for  the  prodaction  of  cast-hvn,  taking 


care,  however,  that  no  coal  be  mixed  with  the  ore, 
which  would  in  such  case  become  carburated,  the 
result  being  cast-iron  or  steel.  In  making  steel  the 
process  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  cast  or 
wrought-iron. — JIftntng  Journal. 

PRODVCTIOM  OF  LAkOE  HOMOOEHEOrS  MASSES  OF 
Wbouoht-Iron. — Some  years  since,  the  weld- 
ing of  two  or  more  puddled  balls  into  one,  under  a 
steam  hammer,  was  practised  in  Wales,  and,  by 
this  means,  large  masses  were  produced,  but  the 
process  was  not  satisfiictory,  because  the  sarfiu^s  of 
the  balls  became  oxidized,  and  good  union  could 
not  always  be  secured  between  them  in  consequence. 
Puddled  balls  are  now  welded  in  the  same  way, 
both  at  Consett  Iron  Works,  Durham,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  the  process  is,  in  both 
cases,  open  to  the  objection  we  have  just  pointed 
out.  Now,  by  welding  the  puddled  balls  together 
in  a  furnace,  according  to  the  invention  of  Mr. 
John  Harris,  of  the  Harefleld  Iron  Works,  Middle- 
sex, and  Mr.  Yaugban  Pendred,  of  Loudon,  (Editor 
of  "the  Engineer,")  a  perfect  union  is  secured, 
becaiue  the  iron  at  the  time  of  welding  is  snrronnd* 
ed  by  a  deoxidizing  or  neutral  flame,  caused  to  be 
present  in  the  forging  hearth  by  regulating  the 
damper.  The  formation  of  scale  is  thus  effectually 
prevented  on  the  faces  to  be  united  ;  the  iron  or 
steel,  too,  being  maintained  at  a  high  temperature, 
the  cinder  or  slag  is  kept  fluid  or  lively,  and  may 
be  the  better  expelled.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  cost  of  producing  rails,  armour-plates,  etc.,  will 
thus  be  much  reduced,  because  a  mass  of  homo- 
geneous iron  or  steel  may  be  made  at  once  of  suf- 
flcient  size  to  form  a  rail,  armour-plate,  or  shaft, 
and  the  process  of  reheating,  cutting,  and  piling, 
may,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  machinery  for  effecting  the  process  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  "  Mechanic's  Magazine  ''  of  Feb. 
26,  1869.  Two  horizontal  steam  hammers  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  heating  f\imace,  strike,  through 
suitable  openings,  npon  tbe  masses  within  the  ftir- 
nace.  A  similar  process  for  building  up  great  guns 
was  devised  by  Alonzo  Hitchcock,  an  American 
Enghieer,  during  the  late  war,  and  is  illnstrated  on 
page  886  of  "  Ordnance  and  Armor."  Cras  weld- 
ing in  its  various  npplications  is  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  be  one  of  the  most  promisingdirections  of 
improvement  in  iron  construction.  The  results  of 
Bertram's  gas  welding  of  boilers  and  girders  is  well 
known. 

CvaiNO  Bad  akd  Bukhed  Steel. — A  locksmith 
of  Mulhouse,  named  Herrenschmidt,  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  mixture  which  is  said  to  give  to 
tbe  commonest  steel  tbe  grain  and  the  temper  of 
the  finest  cast  metal,  and,  moreover,  to  have  the 
power  of  bringing  back  the  original  quality  of  steel 
which  has  been  burnt.  The  mixture  is  composed  us 
follows :  With  16  litres  of  distilled  water  mix  one 
kilogramme  of  hydrochloric  acid,  19  grammes  of 
nitric  acid  at  86  deg.,  21  grammes  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  100  grammes  of  tripoli.  In  this  mixture 
is  to  be  placed  a  piece  of  cast  iron  of  the  first  ftision, 
weighing  100  grammes;  when  the  acid  mixture  has 
acted  on  the  iron  for  24  honrs,  the  <Ampaeition  is 
ready  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  remains 
effective  till  it  is  all  used. 

BESSEMBB  Steel  in  Franoe. — The  production  of 
Bessemer  steel  last  year  in  France  was  42,601 
tons;  in  this  total  rails  figured  for  25,760  tons. 
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APPLTINO  Htdbocabbons  roB  Smelting. — The 
improvements  in  the  use  of  hydi-ocarbonaceous 
f  ui'is  in  combination  with  super-heated  steam  fur 
>bj  purpose  of  smelting,  working  of  metals,  etc., 
provisionally  spcciiied  by  Mr.  Paul  Rapscy  Hodge, 
I  f  London  consist  in  the  use  of  compound  jets, 
wherein  the  steam  and  hydrocarbons  are  brought 
together  at  the  same  time  in  their  proper  equivalents 
to  produce  proper  combustion.  If  for  smelting  or 
melting  purposes  for  any  of  the  metals,  he  inserts  a 
compound  jet  in  combination  with,  or  in  close  proxi- 
mity to,  the  tuyere  holes  or  blast,  so  that  ttie  flame 
and  heat  arising  from  the  combination  of  these  two 
elements  may  unite  and  commingle  with  the  other 
combustibles  of  the  cupola,  and  reduce  tl>e 
"  charge."  He  Oirther  proposes  the  use  of  these 
compound  jets  in  the  smelting,  melting  refining,  or 
annealmg  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  lead,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  ro  any  other  metal,  either  in  the  cupola,  rever- 
bsratory,  or  annealing  ftimace,  or  in  fhrnaces  wherein 
the  metals  are  reduced  or  melted  in  pots.  He  uses 
the  compound  jets  of  hydrocarbon  and  steam  in  the 
heating  and  re-heating  of  metals  for  forging,  weld- 
ing, or  brazing,  as  in  the  manuiiicture  of  iron  or 
brass  tubes,  and  by  distributing  these  jets  at  such 
distances  as  will  emit  their  flame  to  produce  a 
nniform  heat  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
fiimace,  such  Jets  to  be  used  either  in  combination 
with  or  without  any  other  fuel.  The  componnd 
jets  are  also  applicable  for  the  calcination  of 
metalliferous  ores,  and  for  other  purposes. — Mining 
Journal. 

UTiuzMO  Old  Steel  Rails  and  Rail  Ends.— 
Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Stafford,  England,  has 
lately  patented  two  improvements  in  this  direction, 
both  of  which,  however,  have  been  previously  prac- 
tised in  this  country,  ilis  process  U  first,  by  divid- 
ing the  rail,  that  is  to  say,  passing  it  between  rolls, 
so  turned  and  arranged  that  they  present  V  shaped 
projections  to  the  heated  metal  passed  between 
them,  which  tus  the  effect  of  dividing  the  mass  into 
many  parts,  which  are  afterwards  rolled  down  into 
bars,  &c.  And,  secondly,  his  improvements  consist 
in  80  arranging  his  rolls  that  the  thinner  portions, 
such  as  the  intermediate  part  of  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  rail,  shall  be  supported  while  the  larger  por- 
tions are  reduced  Thus  by  a  series  of  rolls  or 
grooves,  a  rail  end  may  be  first  reduced  to  a  flat 
mass,  and  then  comprised  or  rolled  edgeway,  so 
that  the  middle  portion  shall  be  wrought  and  be 
subjected  to  the  beneficial  effects  imparted  by  the 
processes,  nntil  the  whole  moss  is  reduced  down  to 
a  bar  of  a  saitable  or  desired  form  In  its  transverse 
section.  In  no  case  is  the  metal,  while  under  ope- 
ration, allowed  to  overlap,  an  effect  he  entirely 
avoids,  as  the  description  of  metal  named  will  not 
weld  litce  ordinary  iron  or  steel. 

THE  Flexion  or  Ibom  and  Steel. — The  resnits 
of  all  the  experiments  on  flexion  are  thus  briefly 
soBuned  up  by  Mr.  St3rff<:,  in  his  new  work  (review- 


by  permanent  deflection,  but  may  be  restored  by 
heating,  especially  if  raised  to  a  r^  heat. 

8.  By  hardening  steel,  its  modulus  of  elasticity  >• 
diminished;  but  this  diminution  has  not,  in  any  of 
the  hardened  bars  examined,  amounted  to  more 
than  about  three  per  cent. 

4.  The  elastic  force  of  steel  and  iron  on  flexion, 
as  on  traction,  is  incn  ased  on  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature and  diminished  on  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  amount  of  this  increase  or  decrease  for  a  change 
of  temperature  equal  to  1.8  deg.  Fah.  (1  deg.  Cent.) 
does  not,  however,  in  general  amount  to  more  than 
O.OS  per  cent,  and  apparently  never  rises  to  0.05 
per  cent. 

The  Bessemeb  Steel  Tbade. — It  is  understood 
tliat  Mr.  Bessemer  has  signified  his  willingness 
to  reduce  his  royalties  from  £2  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton, 
except  for  steel  rails,  for  which  a  rebate  of  20b.  per 
ton  is  already  allowed.  Ordinary  Bessemer  steel 
will  thus  be  reduced  neariy  £2  per  ton,  and  rails 
about  £1  10s.  This  will  remove  all  inducements 
which  might  otherwise  exist  to  infringe  the  patent- 
rights  remaining  to  Mr.  Bessemer  aiVer  the  expiry 
of  his  principal  patents  in  the  course  of  next  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  an  impetus  to  the 
steel  rail  trade,  by  permitting  the  steel  rails  to  be 
sold  in  the  market  at  a  price  but  little  higher  than 
that  of  iron.  If  the  Heaton  process  should  solve 
the  qnestion  of  converting  chtap  pig  iron  into  steel, 
iron  rails  may,  probably,  be  entirely  displaced. — 
JIftnttif  Journal. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTE& 

COHPABISON  BETWEEN  PoLTOONAL  AND  StUDDBD 
Pbojectilbs. — Under  the  above  heading  we 
have  a  very  suggestive  paper  fh>m  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Whitworth.  In  this  paper  Whitworth  pro- 
jectiles cast  with  rifled  polygonal  surfaces  are  con  •> 
pared  with  Woolwich  projectiles,  with  dove-tailed 
recesses  for  the  insertion  of  soft  metal  studs  to  give 
rotation.  The  subject  is  treated  under  tiiree  heads. 
1 .  Simplicity  and  Economy  of  Production — Poly- 
gonal.— Projectiles  for  field  guns  are  fired  as  they 
are  cast,  just  as  in  the  case  of  smooth  bores.  For 
large  guns,  they  are  planed  or  shaped,  one  machine 
only  being  required.  The  time  occupied  in  rifling 
a  9-inch  shell,  weighing  800  lb.,  is  only  twelve 
minutes.  In  studded  projectiles  the  body  of  the 
shot  has  to  be  cast  with  recesses  for  tlie  studs,  or 
they  have  to  be  drilled  in,  and  recessed  with  cut- 
ters.  In  either  case  these  recesses  are  a  sonree  of 
weakness,  rendering  the  shell  liable  to  break  up  in 
the  ix)re  of  the  gun.  The  9-inch  projectile  has  12 
studs  inserted  in  it,  by  pressure ,  each  one  requiring  at- 
tention ;  there  are  also  six  diflin-ent  surftoes  to  attend 
to,  viz :  The  body  of  the  shot,  the  outer  circumfer- 
ences of  the  studs,  the  ri^t  and  left  sides  of  the 
rear  studs,  and  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  front 
studs,  which  are  made  narrower  than  the  rear  studs, 
on  account  of  the  increasing  pitch.    The  projectile 
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mnst  be  added  the  cost  of  a  pocking  case  or  thick 
canvass  bag  for  each  projectile,  on  account  of  the 
soft  metal  studs  being  liable  to  injury  if  one  pro- 
jectile is  allowed  to  rest  upon  or  knock  against 
another.  In  the  penetration  of  armour  plates 
studs  are  an  obstruction,  and  the  power  required  to 
shear  them  off  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  force 
of  the  projectile. 

2.  Jlrea  qf  Searing  Sur/aeet. — ^For  a  9-inch 
polygonal  projectile,  t^  rifled  surfaces  which  both 
support  and  rotate  the  shot  have  an  area  of  187  in. 
The  12  studs  of  a  9-inch  Palliser  projectile  have  a 
circumferential  area  of  18  in.  for  supporting  the 
shot,  but  the  area  of  the  sides  of  the  six  rear  studs, 
by  which  the  rotary  motion  is  given,  is  only  1-6  in. 
No  practical  engineer  would  think  of  providing  so 
small  s  suifoce  to  give  even  a  small  amount  of  rota- 
tion to  a  body  weighing  250  lb.,  much  less  when  the 
rotation  of  the  shot  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  has 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  2,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  increasing  pitch  wbich_  has  been 
adopted  prevents  the  use  of  more  than  one  stud  in 
each  groove  for  giving  rotation.  This  varying  curve 
is  the  worst  possible  mode  of  impaiting  rotation, 
for  each  rear  stud  can  only  bear  against  the  side  of 
the  groove  of  the  gun  on  a  line  of  its  surface,  on 
account  of  the  ever  varying  curve,  except  by  ex- 
cessive pressure,  which  jams  and  distorts  the  soft 
metal,  and  occasions  liability  to  accident.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  windage,  the  greater  will  be 
the  liability  to  accident. 

8.  Centring  of  the  Shot  in  the  Bore. — ^In  starting, 
the  polygonal  projectile  centres  itself,  so  that  its 
axistsoincidcs  with  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and  it  is 
propelled  through  the  bore  with  a  steady  equable 
motion.  The  studded  projectile  in  starting  does 
not  rise  and  centre  itself  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  bore,  but  lies  on  the  bottom  ;  consequently,  the 
eases  and  unconsumed  powder  pass  over  the  pro- 
jectile, causing  excessive  scoring,  and  tending  to 
keep  the  shot  down,  thus  giving  increased  pressure 
to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  studs,  particularly  those 
of  the  rear,  and  adding  to  the  irregular  and  vibra- 
tory motion  as  it  is  propelled  through  the  bore,  and 
the  greater  the  windAge,  the  more  unsteady  wUl  be 
the  motion. 

FimLB  Abtillkkt. — With  respect  to  field  artil- 
lery, but  few  important  changes  occurred  in  the 
course  of  last  year.  For  the  most  part  the  systems 
adopted  have  merely  been  developed  and  carried 
out.  England  alone  has  adopted  a  now  plan  by 
abandoning  the  breech-loading  Armstrongs  for  the 
muzzle-loading  seven,  eight  and  nine-pounders  of 
Whitsworth.  The  smooth-bore  has  been  almost 
universally  abandoned  except  by  America,  which 
retains  smooth-bore  twelve-pounders,  and  perhaps 
by  Spain.  Northern  and  Southern  Germany  liave 
the  same  system  and  caliber  breech-loading  four 
and  six-pounders.  Belgium  most  closely  resem- 
bles them  in  this  respect.  Revolving  cannon,  mit- 
railleuses, and  other  similar  instruments  have  been 
almost  universally  experimented  upon,  with  excel- 
lent results  as  far  as  short  and  middle  distances  are 
concerned.  Great  value  is  attributed  to  them  in 
the  defence  of  defiles  and  trenches,  but  they  have 
been  nowhere  adopted  except  in  France,  where  they 
are  to  be  used  in  the  fleld.  With  regard  to  heavy 
artillery,  the  chief  interest  is  excited  by  the  ques- 
tion of  iron  plating.  After  the  English  experiments 
it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  smooth-bore 


used  in  America,  in  spite  of  any  possible  increase 
of  caliber,  is  inferior  to  the  riiie-bore  in  its  effect  o.i 
such  armour.  The  English  experiments  on  plated 
land  fortresses  were  highly  interesting,  as  they  sho  .' 
the  f  that,  undei  favorable  circumstances,  twelve-pouud- 
ers  are  equal  to  attacking  the  strongest  plating.  At 
present  the  sides  of  ships  covered  with  eight  o;- 
nine  inch  plates,  like  those  of  the  English  Hercule-. 
are  no  protection  against  the  heavy  artillery  new 
on  trial.  While  the  English  tubes  are  formed  of 
wrought  iron,  France  and  Sweden  use  cast  iron,  and 
Prussia,  Russia  and  Belgium,  cast  steel.  As  mate- 
rial for  projectiles  use  is  made  of  cast  steel  and 
hard  cast  iron  prepared  in  England  by  Palliser,  aud 
in  Germany  by  Gruson.  That  cast  in  German- 
most  closely  approaches  cast  steel,  as  the  balls  m  d  - 
of  it  penetrate  the  plating  without  being  broken,  a ; 
those  of  Palliser  are.  The  chief  advantage  of  bar  I 
cast  iron  is  its  great  cheapness  when  compared  wit  ■ 
steel.  An  important  problem  with  respect  to  sii  (*  • 
trains,  and  those  intended  for  the  defence  of  fort'fi- 
cations,  is  the  placing  of  the  guns  behind  earti  - 
works,  so  that  the  men  that  serve  them  may  i 
covered  without  the  range  being  obstructed  or  n!>.  - 
rowed.  The  Prussian  system  is  inferior  to  the  Ev.f- 
lish  one  in  this  respect,  but  Mr.  Moncricf  attains  iiM 
end  by  means  of  a  complex  mechanical  arrang  - 
ment,  and  at  a  far  greater  expense.  The  prisma,  iu 
powder  is  now  much  used  for  heavy  artillery.  ] .) 
conclusion,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  i.i 
spite  of  all  activity  and  all  endeavors  after  perfec- 
tion, we  are  still  tu  fVom  having  brought  the  m^  - 
ter  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  time 
and  circumstance  often  force  us  tomake  achoicj, 
but  we  have  not  yet  att&ined  a  point  fW>m  which 
the  end  can  be  seen. — Kreutz-Zeitung. 

THE  Enolish  Gniis  anu  Guk  Faotobt. — ^Ett- 
lishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  W( '  U 
wich  as  it  now  is,  grumblingly  as  they  may  pay  th  ■ 
bills  which  the  great  national  arsenal  involve-  . 
There  is  there  that  high  order  of  engineer!:.!; 
thought,  engrafted  upon  Sir  William  Armstrong'  * 
best  but  not  always  useful  thoughts,  of  which  ...1 
Englishmen  may  congratulate  themselves.  The.  j 
is  the  highest  order  of  skill,  perfected  by  the  long ' ', 
steadier,  more  sober  training,  of  which  we  m  ly 
justly  boast  as  a  nation,  when  compared  with  otli.^r 
industrial  nations.  To  see  old  cast  iron  guns  p  <d- 
dled  into  good  bars,  to  see  them  welded  up  to 
lengths  of  from  150  ft.  to  even  270  ft.,  to  see  tlu  s  % 
heated  in  a  heating  fUmace  190  ft.  long,  with,  in 
some  cases,  80  ft.  of  the  bar  projecting  beyond  \lti 
rear  end,  to  see  these  coiled  on  a  coiling  mand  i'', 
to  see  two  or  even  three  of  these  coils  wound  up  u 
each  other,  to  see  these  solidly  welded  into  a  si::g:^- 
block,  a  block  which,  for  the  new  26  ton  gni)'<, 
weighs,  in  its  rough  state,  upwards  of  25  tons,  nil 
this  is  a  sight  to  see.  It  is  wonderftil  to  a  forg-- 
man — to  any  worker  in  iron — to  see  these  bliK.k.i 
brought  out  perfectly  soimd,  turned  in  lathes  weidt- 
ing  §i  tons,  and  swung  bodily  into  other  lathe  <, 
formed  for  turning  the  trunnions.  It  is  8omellii:'g 
to  see  these  guns  reduced  7  in.  in  diameter  at  a 
single  cut,  something  to  see  their  steel  tubes  bor  'd 
out  of  the  solid,  in  segmental  chips  of  |  in.  f  "'il. 
5^  in.  radius,  something  to  feel  or  to  shrink  ftoni 
feeling  the  heat  generated  in  boring,  notwithstrrid- 
ing  the  stream  of  cold  water  so  freely  admitted;  a 
stream  almost  large  enough  for  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  many  a  country  village — all  this  is  sorno- 
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thing,  but  tt  is  much  more  to  know,  as  we  do  know, 
that  the  guns  thus  made,  costly  although  they  may 
be,  are  indisputably  the  best  guns  for  naval  service 
known  to  ordnance  engineers  of  the  present  century. 
— JSttgineering.  ^ 

Akhohh  m.  Speed. — "  As  it  has  proved  impossi- 
ble to  invent  a  plating  absolutely  impeivious  to 
guns  of  a  high  caliber,  some  have  lately  begun  toques- 
lion  the  relative  advantages  of  a  defense,  the  value  of 
which  depends  on  distance.  Hence  many  States 
have  commenced  bailding  very  swifl  vessels  of 
wood,  which  are  to  be  armed  with  heavy  guns,  and 
to  carry  a  larger  supply  of  coal  instead  of  armour, 
and  these  may  bo  very  usenil  in  conjunction  with 
the  iron-clads  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant 
navy,  though  they  cannot  supercede  the  latter  in 
the  line  of  battle,  or  the  protection  of  the  coasts. 
America  has  lately  built  the  Wampanoag,  a  vessel 
of  great  speed,  and  England  is  now  fitting  up  on 
similar  principles  the  Inconstant,  a  fi-igate  lately 
launched  at  Pembroke.  In  order  to  obtain  great 
speed,  the  chief  advantage  proposed,  Reed  has  giv- 
en the  frigate  an  exceedingly  light  and  slender  form. 
Two  smaller  vessels,  the  Volage  and  the  Active, 
each  of  2,322  tons  burden  and  600  horse-power,  are 
now  being  built  at  the  docks  of  Blackwall  on  simi- 
lar principles.  The  Spartan,  of  6  guns,  lately 
launched  at  Deptford,  is  still  smaller,  and  its  supe- 
riority lies  in  the  small  quantity  of  coal  consumed. 
The  Sirins,  a  wooden  corvette,  which  is  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  formerly  in  use  in  hot 
climates,  is  a  vessel  of  six  guns,  1,268  tons  burden, 
and  850  nominal  horse-power,  constructed  by  Reed, 
and  furnished  with  very  healthy  cabins  and  bertlis, 
and  excellent  ventilation.  Even  if  these  vessels 
should  satisfy  all  the  expectations  formed  of  them, 
they  would  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  supercede 
the  iron-clads,  and  Dnpuys  de  L6me  in  France,  and 
Coles  and  Reed  in  England,  rival  each  other  in  in- 
genious endeavors  to  perfect  the  construction  of  the 
latter." — StaaU  Anttiga: 

RESIGNATION  OF  M.  "DvVXrt  DB  LdXE  —  ThE 
French  Navt. — In  the  French  naval  world 
the  news  of  the  day  is  the  resignation  of  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Fleet,  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me,  who 
has  thrown  up  his  o£Bce  and  gone  to  canvass  a  sea- 
board constituency.  It  is  presumed  that  he  could 
not  get  on  with  the  present  First  Lord,  Riganit  de 
Genouilly.  Most  of  the  large  wooden  screw  vessels, 
and  all|the  iron-clads,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Couronne  and  a  few  floating  batteries  built  by  Le- 
raoino,  were  constructed  by  M.  Dupuy  de  L6me. 
The  resignation  is  kept  dark,  as  there  is  no  naval 
architect  to  replace  the  engineer  who  applied  steam 
to  the  navy  when  he  bnilt  the  Napoleon,  and  plates 
to  frigates  when  he  built  La  Gloire.  The  state  of 
the  French  fleet  for  the  present  year  is  thus  set 
down:  Ships,  2;  frigates,  19;  corvettes,  9;  coast- 
guards, 7;  floating  batteries,  26 — total,  68  iron- 
clads. Of  screws  there  are  241,  or  15  ships,  10  fri- 
gites,  21  corvettes,  60  avisos,  70  gunboats,  85 
transports  and  2  specials.  To  this  force  must  be 
added  61  paddle-wheelers  and  100  sailing  vessels. 
Of  the  iron-clads  we  may  remark,  that  the  two 
ships,  the  Magenta  and  Solferino,  are  not  so  large, 
and  are  by  no  means  such  formidable  vessels  as  the 
largest  type  of  frigate,  represented  by  the  Ocean, 
which  is  now  ready  for  sea.  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome 
designed  fire  of  these  frigat«s  before  ieavmg  office 


— the  Friedland,  Marengo  and  Suffren,  laid  down  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  Richelieu  hardly  com- 
menced. The  Ocean  will  carry  more  guns  than  the 
Magenta,  and  she  is  more  thickly  plated;  besides 
this,  she  has  four  fixed  turrets  on  each  comer  of  her 
central  battery,  each  armed  with  an  11 -inch  gun' 
The  Minister  of  Marine,  when  he  defends  his  bud- 
get next  week,  will  perhaps  furnish  some  details 
respecting  his  department.  —  jtrmy  *nd  A'avy 
Gattlte. 

Hetails  of  the  Axbsican  Navt. — Mr.  Ford, 
U  the  Secretary  of  our  Legation  at  Washington, 
in  his  report  to  the  foreign  office,  dated  31st  De- 
cember last,  states  that  iIk  cost  of  the  navy  during 
the  past  year  was  £8,656,066,  the  total  number  of 
vessels  of  all  sorts  being  206.  The  following  table 
shows  its  character : 


No. 

GODB. 

Ironclftds  •••••....•. 

62 
96 
28 
81 

129 

Screw  steani6ra ....••■■•.. 

988 

Paddle-wheel  ditto 

199 
477 

Total 

206 

1748 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Am 

erican  ironc 

adscanrvan 

average  of  only  two  and  a  quarter  guns.  The  Euro- 
pean squadron  includes  Ave  vessels :  the  Awtic, 
nine  vessels;  the  North  Atlantic,  six  vessels;  the 
South  Atlantic,  five  vessels;  the  North  Pacific, 
eight  vessels;  and  the  South  Pacific,  six  vessels. 
The  net  proc«>eds  of  the  prizes  captured  during  the 
late  war  had  been  adjudicated  at  the  large  amount 
of  iE8,161,720.  The  list  of  the  officers  shows  a 
great  absence  of  the  ornamental  class;  it  includes 
one  admiral ;  one  vice-admiral,  and  only  ten  rear- 
admirals.  There  are  802  engineers,  20  chaplains, 
11  professors  of  mathematics,  5  naval  construc- 
tors, 5  assistant-constructors,  and  5  civil  engineers. 
Mr.  Ford  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  navy 
yards  of  the  United  States  is  there  more  than  a  sin- 
gle dry  dock,  and  that  there  are  but  six  in  the  whole 
country — a  deficiency  which  would  be  seriously  felt 
in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war.  He  adds  that  the 
docks  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon,  in  France,  and  at 
Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britain,  each  contain  a  greater 
number  of  dry  docks  than  all  the  United  States' 
dockyards  combined ;  and  that  whilst  Great  Britain, 
Franco,  and  other  maritime  powers  are  increasing 
their  dry  dock  facilities,  nothing  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion is  being  done  in  the  United  States. — Enginter. 

RAILWAY  Education  foe  Soldiebs. — ^It  is  now 
proposed,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  to 
teach  the  soldiers  of  France  how  to  run  a  railway, 
in  view  of  the  new  and  important  function  of  rail- 
ways in  warfare.  Says  a  Paris  correspondent  ot 
the  "  Engineer ":  The  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Minister  of  Marines  have  applied  to  the  great  rail- 
way companies  to  arrange  for  the  instruction  of  the 
military  engineer  corps  m  the  work  of  laying  down 
and  keeping  in  order  iron  ways  which  may  become 
necessary  in  case  of  war,  and  also  in  the  stoking  and 
managing  of  locomotives.    The  companies  are  said 
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to  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  carry  out  sueh  measures,  considering  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to  have  a  body 
of  disciplined  and  intelligent  men  instructed  in  such 
duties,  and  from  which  hereafter  they  may  obtain 
engine  drivers,  stolters,  and  other  servants  and 
officers. 

MOTEiLBti  Habbok  Obstbdotiovs. — A  subject 
under  AMuideration  by  the  French  naval  au- 
thorities, is  the  defence  of  maritime  ports  without 
obstructing  the  way  ;  several  .plans  have  been  pro- 
posed in  tjhe  case  of  Toulon,  but  none  have  been 
considered  satisfactory,  and  a  new  project  is  now 
put  forward,  which  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
a  floating  stockade,  which  «an  be  laid  across  the 
entrance  of  the  port  or  withdrawn  in  a  few  hours, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  shall  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  fUll  force  of  a  steam  squad- 
ron, and  thus  guarantee  the  port  from  all  chances 
of  sudden  attack.  The  problem  is  not  a  very  easy 
one  to  solve,  except  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  the  military  and  civil  engineers 
will  hit  upon  a  solution  of  iU-^—Cor.  EngUteer. 

ITAi.iA.ti  Iwov-CiA.BB.^-'FTOtn  a  recent  report  of 
the  Italian  Navy  Minister  it  i^poars  that  dgiring 
the  year  1868  three  iron-clads  were  completed  in 
the  Italian  dockyards.  These  vessels  were  the 
Venezia,  a  frigate;  the  Caracciolo,  a  corvette;  and 
the  Alfredo  Cappellini,  a  gunboat.  Their  aggre- 
gate tonnage  ma  8,000,  their  steam  power  1^0. 
Four  other  iron-dads  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  and  the  works 
were  being  pushed  forward  with  great  activity. 
Italy  is  now  building  her  war  vessels  in  her  own 
dockyards,  and  fitting  them  for  sea  without  foreign 
assistance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  guns,  which 
are  of  the  Armstrong  pattern,  and  which  have  ac- 
cordingly to  be  obtained  from  England. 

Pboo?  op  U.  S.  Goks — Erbok  Cobbbcted. — In 
the  last  number  of  this  Marine,  we  copied 
an  item  iVom  the  "Philadelphia  Inquirer"  on  the 
cost  of  heavy  guns,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
"  from  the  spring  of  1864,  all  15-inch  guns  pro- 
cured at  Pittsburgh  were  taken  without  any  powder 
proof,  according  to  an  order  from  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance.'' This  statement,  we  now  learn  officially,  is 
not  correct.  Every  16-inch  gun,  and  indeed  every 
gun  procured  by  the  ordnance  department  at  Pitts- 
burgh was  subjected  to  the  powder  proof  before 
being  taken.  And  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  never 
accepted  or  authorized  the  removal  of  any  guns 
ftx>m  any  one  of  the  foundries  before  it  was  fired. 

SOFT  ABXOtrB  PiuiTES. — The  results  obtained  last 
summer  on  the  trials  of  the  "  Millwall  Shield  " 
and  "  War  Office  Casement,"  as  compared  with 
the  late  results  against  the  "Plymouth  Fort" 
■eotion,  seem  to  have  settled  the  question  for  ever 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  soft  and  hard  iron 
plates  for  resisting  shot.  In  the  former  trials  the 
plates  were  soft  and  copper-like,  and  there  was 
icarce  a  case  of  a  crack,  although  the  plates  were 
bit  much  harder,  while  the  result  upon  the  hard 
plates  of  the  Plymouth  Fort  were  fearftally  great, 
even  against  the  twentieth  portion  of  the  target. — 
^rmy  and  yatg  Oaxttte. 

THE  FoBTT-ToN  GoN. — Preparations  are  making 
at  the  Royal  Gun  footories  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  40-too  gnn,  some  time  ago  designed  by  Mr. 


Fraser.    Of  the  26-ton  11  in.  guns,  a  good  number 
are  already  completed. 

A  New  Riflk,  the  invention  of  Meyhiifier,  in  East 
Prussia,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  discharging 
thirty  shots  a  minute,  and  of  killing  at  1800  paces. 


RAILWAY  NOTE& 

THB  FiBST  LocoKOTivE. — Peu-y-darran,  Wales, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  connection  with  the 
first  tramway — for  which  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  in  1808  for  the  first  locomotive  ever  tried, — 
and  with  the  able  inventor,  Trevethick,  who  there- 
made  his  first  essay.  The  flxst  run  of  the  locomo- 
tive occurred  in  February,  1804.  Previously  there- 
had  been  a  whisper  in  the  scientific  world  of  the  use- 
of  steam  and  of  its  employment  in  propelling; 
vehicles,  and  abortive  attempts  having  been  fre- 
quent. Samuel  Homfray  by  some  means,  was- 
brought  into  connection  with  Trevethick,  and  the 
result  was  that  this  able  but  ecentric  man  visited 
Merthyr,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  self-tangbt 
mechanic,  one  Rees  Jones,  whose  homely  portrait 
can  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  began  to 
build  his  locomotive.  Building  is  not  an  inappro- 
priate word  in  this  case,  for  the  stack  was  actually 
built  up  of  bricks  the  same  as  an  ordinary  chimney, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  peculiarly  odd.  The  stack 
was  tall  and  clumsy,  the  body  dwarfed,  perched  on 
a  high  framework,  so  as  to  approximate  to  the 
spider  fasliion  ;  the  cylinder,  in  addition,  was  up- 
right ;  the  piston  worked  downwards,  and  at  every 
revolution  of  the  wheels  there  was  a  monstrous 
rlang  produced  which,  heard  nowadays  with  the 
asthmatic  puffii  of  steam,  would  provoke  the  gravest 
mechanician  to  laught«r.  When  completed,  Hom- 
fray introduced  his  friend  Richard' Crawshay  to  the 
novelty,  doubtless  much  to  that  individual's  amuse- 
ment, certainly  to  bis  incredulity  as  to  its  being  fit 
for  anything,  for  he  readily  accepted  a  wager  with 
Homfbay  for  £1,000,  maintaining  that  it  weuld  not 
convey  a  load  of  iron  from  Pen-y-darran  to  the 
navigation — a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  eventful 
day  arrived  for  the  trial,  and  never  bad  there  been 
so  much  excitement.  The  sturdy  Englishmen  wer& 
there,  and  natives  fh>m  every  Welsh  county  lined 
the  road,  and  motmtjed  every  eminence  that  com- 
manded the  tramway  ;  and  when  Trevethick  jump- 
ed on  his  iron  steed,  and  began  slowly  to  move  on- 
wards amidst  clanging  iron  and  puffing  steam,  the 
uproar  was  terrific.  By  the  arrangements  made 
no  one  was  allowed  to  assist  the  dauntless  Cornish- 
man  and  for  a  time  he  did  not  seem  to  want  it. 
Surrounded  by  a  host,  he  passed  down  the  valley, 
making  about  five  miles  per  hour  when  a  sad  mis- 
fortunate  happened,— the  clumsy  stack  came  in 
contact  with  a  bridge  and  was  ruined  !  Trevethick 
stood  for  a  moment  among  his  bricks,  but  only 
a  moment.  Fertile  in  resource,  he  was  soon  steam- 
ing onward  again,  and  not  only  conveyed  his 
load  of  iron  to  the  navigation,  but  a  crowd  of 
exultant  passengers  along  with  it,  who  to  their 
latest  day  prided  themselves  on  their  glorious  ride. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Homfray  that  the  wager  wa* 
a  loose  one.  The  iron  was  taken  down  and  the  bet 
won  ;  but  Trevethick  felled  to  bring  his  empty 
trains  back,  and  for  some  time  the  new  invention  as 
a  mode  of  transport  remained  in  abeyance.^JEn- 
ginnr. 
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WORKING  EXPENSES  OF  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Torbeg,  general  manager  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  railway,  hai  famished  to  the 
"Railway  News"  the  following  very  complete  comparative  statement  of  working  expeiises  on  twelve  of 
the  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  half-year  ending  December,  1868. 
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GEBMAN  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  RaILWAT  EnOINEEBS. — 
Some  years  ago,  all  the  German  railway  com- 
panies joined  in  a  kind  of  association  called  "die 
Ttchniker,  Vertanvurg  de$  Vereint  dtuttcher 
Eutnbuhn  Vervaltungm,"  with  the  object  ofbring- 
iug  the  experience  of  their  respective  railways  into 
use  to  their  mutual  benefit.  A  technical  commis- 
sion of  about  flfly  members  was  selected  from 
amongst  the  most  eminent  men  ttom  the  different 
divisions  of  a  railway  administration.  In  1866  a 
general  meeting  was  held  at  Dresden,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  long  period  of  seven  to  eight  years 
between  each  general  meeting  should  be  shortened 
to  two  years,  and  the  next  general  meeting  was  fix- 
ed for  1867,  but  on  account  of  the  war  did  not  take 
place  till  1868— at  Muricb.  Of  the  sixty-eight  dif- 
ferent railways  belonging  to  the  association,  there 
were  no  less  than  flfly  then  represented,  generally 
by  the  director-general  and  the  chief  engineer. 

The  advantage  of  these  general  meetings  is,  that 
the  technical  commission  had  brought  together  all 
the  experience  gained  on  the  respective  railways  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  answered  all  the  questions 
which  at  the  former  meeting  were  proposed  for 
discussion.  Of  the  questions  twenty-two  related 
to  the  permanent  way  department,  twenty-six  to  the 
engine  and  rolling  stock,  and  fifteen  to  the  traffic 
department.  On  all  these  questions  each  railway 
company  had  given  their  experience,  and  the 
technical  commission  had  from  these  facts  made  a 
ri$umi  in  answer  to  each  question  and  published  a 
large  volume  with  tables  as  a  "  referate,"  given  to 
each  member.  At  the  general  meeting  each  ques- 
tion was  read,  as  well  as  the  ritumi  in  answer  to  it, 
and  if  no  objections  were  made  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers it  was  passed,  as  decided  upon  by  the  gen- 
eral meeting. 

At  the  meeting  at  Dresden  again  there  were 
formed  different  sections  to  discuss  the  different 
questions  where  members  of  each  of  these  branches 
could  more  thoroughly  discuss  the  matter  without 
unnecessarily  occupying  their  fellow-workmen's 
time,  as  was  the  case,  when  all  the  questions  were 
treated  together.  It  is  only  just  to  the  technical 
commission  to  acknowledge  the  great  accuracy,  care, 
and  skill  by  which  all  the  questions  have  been 
treated.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  commission 
had  had  thirty  meetings  to  investigate  all  the  state- 
ments from  the  railways,  and  draw  from  them  a 
ritumi. 

THE  Pboosbss  or  tbb  Nabbow  Gacoe  m  Gbeat 
Bbitain. — The  Great  Western  Railway  has 
always  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  annals  of  Bri- 
tish railways.  Its  career  in  connection  with  the 
broad  gauge  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
it«  struggles  with  powerful  competitors  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrow  gauge  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. It  stretches  its  giant  arms  to  Exeter  and  South 
"Wales  in  one  direction,  and  to  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  in  another  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
it  presses  the  London  and  North  Western  hard,  as 
the  greatest  British  railway.  But  at  a  time  when 
it  h:'.s  attanicd  an  importance  of  which  its  early 
promoters  never  dreamt,  even  in  their  most  sanguine 
moods,  the  Great  Western  appears  to  be  abandon- 
ing its  first  love,  and  to  be  gradually  likening  itself 
to  other  British  railways  by  reducing  itt  gauge  to 
tk*  width  generally  adopted.  The  whole  of  what 
is  known  as  the  northern  division  of  the  Great 
Western  has  now  become  narrow  gauge  (  and,  al- 


though the  broad  gauge  still  stretches  westward  as 
far  as  Exeter  and  Truro,  it  is  probably  doomed  for 
good  and  all,  and  toill  ditajipear  altogether  at  yeart 
roll  on.  It  is  with  railways  as  with  individuals — a 
policy  of  eccentricity  and  isolation  does  not  pay, 
and  the  railway  which  cannot  send  its  trucks  all 
over  the  empire,  if  need  be,  Is  sure  to  command 
but  a  feeble  traffic  ;  and  to  yield  meagre  dividends. 
— London  Colliery  Guardian. 

BRITISH  AND  FSCSSIAH  RAILWAY  STATISTIC* 
CoHPABED. — The  Staali  Anzeiger  contains  a 
comparison  of  the  railway  traffic  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia  for  the 
year  1867.  according  to  which  there  was  one  Prus- 
sian mile  of  railway  to  every  1.9  Prussian  square 
mile  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  every  5.8  sq.  miles 
in  Prussia.  The  capital  invested  averaged  1,100,- 
198  thalers  per  Prussian  mile  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  649,976  thalers  in  Prussia.  In  the 
former  State  2.8  locomotives  and  90.16  carriages, 
and  in  the  latter  2.4  locomotives  and  122.6  car- 
riages were  employed  for  every  mile  of  rail.  Id 
Great  Britain  17.888  trains  run  daily;  in  Prussia 
only  6,686,  but  the  distances  traversed  by  the  lat- 
ter were  far  (Greater.  In  Great  Britau  287,807,- 
904,  and  in  Prussia  88,766,866  persons  were  con- 
veyed. In  the  former  State  the  expenses  amounted 
to  48,001  thalers,  and  the  receipts  to  86,480  thlra., 
and  iu  the  latter  to  48,091  and  78,813  thalers  per 
mile.  The  expenses  are  as  follows :  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  management  of  the  line,  19  per  cent 
transport  62.  general  management  18.8;  in  Prus- 
sia they  were  82.6,  61.4  and  6  per  cent.  The  paid 
np  capital  averaged  iu  Great  Britain  8.91,  and  in 
the  Prussian  private  lines  5.98  per  cent. 

TBB  PACirio  Railwat. — ^Mr.  Dilke,  in  "  Great 
Britain,"  says:  The  discovery  that  it  was 
Sracticable  to  carry  a  railway  over  the  Rocky 
[ountains,  within  American  territory,  fell  almost 
as  heavy  on  the  hopes  of  the  Canadians  as  the  dis- 
covery "of  the  route  by  the  Indies  to  the  Cape 
lighted  on  the  old  prosperity  of  Venice.  Of  all 
the  marvels  of  American  energy,  of  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  rough  and  ready  engineering,  the  Pacific 
Railway  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  and  most 
triumphant.  They  say  the  rails  can  be  laid  at  the 
rate  of  nine  yards  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  work- 
men have  to  cross  their  hands  while  the  300  or  400 
tons  of  iron  are  brought  np  day  by  day  to  the 
front.  The  works  are  carried  on  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  the  advanced  carriages  of  the  con- 
struction train  are  well  supplied  with  rifies  hung 
ft-om  the  roof. 

THE  Centbal  Rail  Ststeh. — An  experiment 
has  been  made  on  the  road  between  Roanne 
and  Charlieu,  with  a  modified  kind  of  mountain 
railway;  a  pair  of  rails  about  a  mile  in  length  was 
laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  following  all  its 
irregularities,  a  central  rail  being  added  in  those 
parts  where  the  gradients  were  unusually  steep, 
and  the  engine  provided  with  horizontal  wheels, 
which  nipped  this  central  rail.  The  report  of  the 
trial  is  but  meager;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  en- 
gine, to  which  were  attached  three  ballast  trucks, 
worked  admirably,  going  up  and  down  the  inclines 
with  ease,  not  only  with  the  aid  of  the  horizontal 
wheels,  but  by  means  of  these  alone,  the  ordinary 
driving  wheels  being  thrown  out  of  gear. 
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RAiLWAT  Tbaveiiso  IS  Ikdia. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  writing  from  Umballa  says  : 
"  As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changes  being 
\7r0ught  by  railways  in  India,  it  may  be  recorded 
that  I  traveled  from  Calcutta  to  Umballa  in  41 
hours,  including  stoppages,  by  the  special  train 
which  preceded  the  Governor-General's,  spent  34 
hours  there,  and  returned  by  the  ordinary  express 
train  in  62  hours — a  distance  of  1161  miles,  or  2808 
both  ways.  The  sleeping  carriages  enable  the 
traveler  to  undertake  sucn  a  continuous  journey 
with  comparatively  little  fatigue  ;  but  the  dust  and 
dirt,  who  shall  describe  ?  The  cost,  flrst-class,  is 
about  JE12  each  way  a  servant.  Dinner  at  refresh- 
ment-rooms, better  than  those  of  England,  cost  6s. 
8d.,  with  a  quart  of  Ind  Coope  and  American  ice 
ad  lib." 

SAFETY  Device  foe  Cab  Axles.— A  new  device 
for  preventing  serious  results  firom  the  brakenge 
of  axles  when  in  motion,  has  been  lately  applied 
on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railway.  When 
first  applied,  it  consisted  of  a  wrought  iron  sleeve 
surrounding  the  axle,  and  extending  f^om  wheel  to 
wheel,  the  sleeve  being  applied  in  halves,  and  firmly 
clamped  together  and  to  the  safety-beam  of  the 
truck-frame.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  sleeve,  the 
rinw  of  the  wheels  are  capped  over  with  strong  iron 
shields,  which  are  bolted  to  the  safety-beam  and  to 
the  frame  of  the  track  at  the  side,  and  fore  and  aft, 
so  that  the  wheels  and  axle  are  pretty  securely 
oaged. — Cor.  Railway  Time$. 

WOODEN  Wheels. — The  directors  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Uaven  Railroad  have  decided 
to  try  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  wooden  wheels 
on  the  cars  upon  their  road.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  wooden  wheels  have  been  purchased,  and  they 
will  be  substituted  for  the  present  iron  ones  on 
some  of  the  new  cars.  They  are  understood  to 
cost  nearly  trebble  the  price  of  iron  wheels,  but  are 
considered  quite  as  cheap  in  the  end.  They  are 
made  of  elm  or  teak  wood,  and  bound  with  steel 
tires.  In  addition  to  being  less  liable  to  break  by 
the  action  of  frost  or  otherwise,  they  make  less 
noise. 

GEORQE  Hudson,  the  English  "ex-railway  king," 
is  now  in  France  in  an  utterly  destitute  state. 
A  movement  was  on  foot  to  induce  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  company  to  grant  him  an  annuity 
of  X200  a  year.  Little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Hudson  (who  had  previouxly  been  a  retail 
dry-goods  merchant  in  a  small  town)  was  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  England,  and  the  titled  per- 
sonages of  the  land  hud  often  to  wait  for  an 
audience  with  him. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  Mines  or  the  West — A  Report  to  the 
SeCBBTABT   Ot  THE  TrEASURT.      By  ROSSITER 

W.  Ratmohd,  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics.    J.  B.  Ford  b  Company,  89  Park  Row, 


Browne,  did  a  great  work  and  did  it  well,  still  the 
work  which  the  present  commissioner  is  required  to 
carry  on  could  only  be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  a 
itcientiflc  man.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  letter 
of  instructions  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
points.  The  most  important  subjects  for  inquiry 
at  present  seem  to  be- 
First.  As  to  the  diflferent  processes  of  treating 
the  ores,  their  chemical  combinations,  and  the  sys- 
tem demonstrated  by  practical  experience  to  be  the 
most  successful. 

Second.  The  relative  merits  of  the  various  inven- 
tion machines  and  mechanical  contrivances  now  m 
use  or  projected  for  the  reduction  of  the  preciotis 
metals,  and  for  all  other  purposes  connected  with 
the  business  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Third.  The  special  needs  of  the  great  mining 
interest;  how  it  can  be  encouraged  and  rendered 
most  productive ;  how  ftir  individual  enterprise 
should  be  left  untrammelled  by  legislative  action, 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  instances  govern- 
ment might  properly  lend  its  aid  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  mines  and  thus  arrest  the  pre- 
sent annual  decrease  of  the  production  of  bullion. 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
countries  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional mstitutions  for  the  education  of  miners,  and 
how  tu  would  the  systems  prevailing  in  Europe  be 
applicable  to  our  people  or  approprbite  under  our 
government  ? 

In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  importance 
of  our  mineral  wealth,  the  weight  of  the  (|uestions 
here  propmmdcd  and  their  intelligent  discussion 
will  be  evident  to  all. 

Mr.  Raymond  in  his  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  states :  "  I  have  not  attempted  to  make 
it  (my  report)  comprehensive,  at  the  cost  of  accu- 
racy. It  contains  my  observations  and  such  others 
as  I  have  collected  from  perfectly  trustworthy 
sources.  The  report  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
taining such  observations  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  mining  industry  as  I  could  collect,  and  the 
second  discussing  at  considerable  length  the  sub- 
jects involved  in  the  relation  of  the  government  to 
that  industry.  The  subject  of  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  mining  and  reduction  I  have  entirely  post- 
poned, proposing  to  treat  it  in  my  next  report  with 
more  care  and  thoroughness  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  brief  period  and  with  the  limited 
means  at  my  disposal  last  year."  The  report  is 
well  and  lucidly  written,  the  style  excellent,  tech- 
nical or  obscure  terms  are  avoided.  The  report  is 
embellished  with  profiles  taken  on  the  plane  of  Ik* 
viev),  which  will  be  found  to  help  very  materially 
in  the  proper  understanding  of  the  subjecta  dis- 
cussed. The  bullion  product  for  the  past  year, 
(1868,)  is  made  to  be  as  follows  from  official  returns 
and  estimates  : 

California $22,000,000 

Nevada 14,000,000 

Montana 16,000,000 

Idaho 7,000,000 

Washington  and  Oregon        -        -  4,000,000 
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"  This  is  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000  from  the  pro- 
duct of  1867,  which  showed  a  falling  off  of  some 
$8,000,000  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore. Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado,  manifest  a 
satisfactory  improvement ;  but  there  is  a  decrease 
of  $5,000,000  li-om  California,  and  $6,000,000  from 
Kevada,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  exhaustion  of 
many  of  the  Comstock  ore  bodies." 

"It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  greater  product 
Arom  deep  mining  is  fkirnished  by  tlie  same  mines 
this  year  as  last  year  and  the  year  before,  indicating 
that  a  more  general  adoption  of  systematic  and  eco- 
nomieal  methods  would  result  in  greater  stability 
of  production.  The  yield  ft-om  placer  mining  must 
he  exhibited  to  decrease,  and  its  place  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  cemeut  and  quartz  mines.  The  causes 
of  the  decrease  in  our  production  of  bullion  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  exhaustion  of  many  surfiMW  deposits. 

"  2.  The  reaction  following  upon  a  period  of  ex- 
cited speculation  and  the  collapse  of  numerous  dis- 
honest schemes. 

"8.  The  increasing  and  novel  difficulties  attend- 
ant npon  the  management  of  deep  mines  and  the 
reduction  of  reflractory  ores. 

"4.  The  lack  of  communications,  oapital  and 
knowledge,  such  as  are  required  for  the  creation  of 
enterprises  based  on  the  extraction  and  reduction 
of  ores  of  low  grade  in  large  quantity — the  only  sta- 
ble form  of  mining. 

"  5.  The  vexations  and  minous  litigation  which 
waits  npon  mining  on  the  public  dominion,  and 
which  is  most  troublesome  and  expensive  where 
mining  is,  in  other  respects,  most  profitable — thus 
operating  to  destroy  those  enterprises  which  have 
overcome  other  difficulties." 

"  All  these  may  be  bummed  up  in  one  sentence. 
Mining  has  been  found  in  too  many  instances  to  be 
unprofitable  ;  and  the  individuals  who  have  lost 
money  have  retired  from  business.  It  ceitainly  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  give  bounties  to 
.  bolster  up  mining  industry,  if  that  industry  is  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  an  unprofitable  one.  Tet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  decrease  of  the  product 
of  gold  and  silver  in  this  country  is  a  matter  which 
particularly  concerns  the  government  at  this  time; 
and  it  may  well  be  inquired,  whether  the  causes  of 
it  are  remediable.  I  believe  that  time  will  remove 
many  of  them,  and  that  the  action  of  government, 
based  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  its  relations  to 
the  mining  industry,  will  do  away  with  the  rest. 
Concerning  the  extent  of  our  '  mineral  resources,' 
the  half  has  never  been  told  ;  but  those  resources 
are  but  one  factor,  which  must  be  joined  with  labor 
and  intelligence  tomakethe  product  wealth.  When 
the  industry  of  mining  in  these  rich  fields  is  based 
upon  a  foundation  of  universal  law,  and  shaped  by 
the  hand  of  educated  skill,  we  may  expect  it  to  be- 
come a  stately  and  enduring  edifice,  not  a  mere  tent 
pitched  to-day  and  folded  to-morrow.  This  indus- 
try has  been  the  pioneer  in  our  far-western  territory. 
It  has  founded  State,  attracted  population,  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  it  has  done  this 
great  work  in  a  lawless  and  careleai  way,  without 
much  regard  to  the  fature.  I  believe  that  with 
the  extension  of  the  government  surveys  over  the 
public  domain,  and  the  reduction  of  its  vast  area  to 
order  and  law,  the  consolidation  and  definite  a4just- 
ment  of  the  mining  interests  will  become  impera- 
tively necessary  ;  and  inasmuch  as  mining  out  runs 
all  other  activities  in  our  new  territories,  and  needs 


more  than  any  other  the  aid  of  judicious  legblation, 
I  believe  it  should  receive  immediate  attention." 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Eaymond's  reply  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  thus  extendedly,  because 
bis  views  are  of  such  a  practical  character,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  our  people. 
We  feel  that  our  government,  so  liberal  in  its  legis- 
lation in  other  matters — has  not  taken  hold  of  this 
branch  of  our  material  wealth  in  a  manner  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  We  find 
that  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  our  population 
does  not  comprehend  the  vast  latent  power — ^the 
power  of  gold  and  silver — which  lies  buried  in  the 
slopes  of  our  great  mountain  chains  of  the  west. 
The  one  individual  fact  that  the  Comstock  Lode,  of 
Nevada,  has  pi-oduced  since  its  discovery  in  1860, 
ont  hundred  miltioni  of  doliari,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  is  no  single  branch  of  ii.- 
dustry  in  our  land  more  worthy  of  thorough  syste- 
matic, scientific  development  than  that  of  mining. 
It  is  true  that  mining  partakes  of  the  lottery  ele* 
ment  to  some  extent,  for  one  day  the  miner  "  strikes 
it  rich  "  and  the  next  day  he  may  be  in  non-produc- 
tive ground,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  any  business, 
however  judiciously  carried  on.  The  curse  of  the 
west  has  been  the  formation  of  vast  companies  with 
bogus  capital,  and  incompetent  managers  in  charge 
of  the  mining  operations.  Companies  made  up  of 
our  best  eastern  capitalists  have  employed  and  con- 
tinue to  employ  men  as  mining  superintendents, 
who  have  not  the  first  preliminary  qualification 
which  would  fit  them  for  their  positions  ;  these 
very  business  men  who  are  so  cautious  in  the  em- 
ployment of  clerks  or  bookkeepers  in  their  private 
business,  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  lack  of  busi- 
ness ability  in  appointment  of  men  to  take  charge 
of  so  important  an  undertaking  as  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mine  or  the  inauguration  of  metal- 
lurgical processes.  We  have  known  mining  super- 
intendent:^ at  the  west  who  bad  never  seen  a  mine 
until  theii  arrival  on  the  ground,  and  who  did  not 
know  the  difierence  between  iron  pyrites  and  native 
gold.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  these  facts 
that  mining  operations — as  a  whole — have  not  been 
successful.  At  some  future  time  we  shall  proba- 
bly take  occasion  to  discuss  this  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  engineers  in  this  branch  of 
industry. 

Part  first  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  observations 
on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  mining 
industry. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  New  Almaden  mines,  Mr. 
R.  says :  "  The  quicksilver  trade  of  the  world  is 
substantially  an  armed  truce  between  Spain  and 
California.  The  mine  of  Old  Almaden,  in  Spain, 
supplies  the  market  of  London  and  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  ships  as  far  west  as  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  New  Almaden  Co.  got  control  of  the  Chinese 
market  by  underselling,  and  supplies  of  course  the 
American  demand,  so  that  the  world  is  about 
equally  divided  between  these  two  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1868,  the  New  Almaden  produced 
1,960,286  pounds  quicksilver.  Accounts  of  the 
principal  mines  on  the  great  mother  lode  of  Cali- 
fornia are  given,  together  with  the  deep  placers  of 
Nevada  county.  A  valuable  chapter  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  giant  powder  and  common  pow- 
der. The  largest  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
port is  naturally  devoted  to  Nevada,  the  mines  of 
the  Comstock  being  treated  considerably  in  detail. 
The  White  Fhie  district  and  its  wonderflil  deposit*, 
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comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  extract  a  portion  of  the  account  of  the 
"  Eberbardt "  mine,,  its  name  having  become  almost 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  cave  entered  by  Alad- 
din. "  At  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  ft-om 
the  surface  drifts  have  been  run  in  all  directions 
through  tolid  mattet  of  ehloridet  or  other  ores  of 
silver  for  twenty — fifty  feet,  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
reached.  Descending  the  shaft  we  found  ourselves 
among  men  breaking  down  silver  by  the  ton.  The 
light  of  our  candles  disclosed  great  block  sparkling 
nassKS  of  silver  ore  on  every  side.  The  widls  were 
silver,  the  roof  over  our  heads  silver,  the  very  dust 
which  filled  our  lungs  and  covered  our  boots  and 
clothing  was  a  gray  coating  of  fine  silver.  From  a 
chimney  in  the  Eberbardt  ground  $85,000  worth  of 
silver  waa  taken  in  a  few  days.  One  of  the  owners 
of  tbe  Eberbardt,  but  recently  a  poor  man,  values 
his  interest  at  $1,000,000." 

Since  the  above  was  written  many  other  locations 
of  equal  value  are  claimed  to  have  been  made. 

The  notes  on  Montana,  Arizona  and  other  terri- 
tories are  not  very  extended,  having  been  i\im!shed 
to  the  commissioner  by  other  parties  ;  these  terri- 
tories will  receive  greater  attention  during  the 
coming  summer. 

Part  second,  on  the  "  Relations  of  Government 
to  Mining,"  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  report. 
The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 

Mining  and  Mining  Law  among  the  Ancient. 

Mining  Law  in  the  middle  Ages. 

The  Sp.inlsh  Mining  Law. 

Modem  German  Codes.  The  Code  of  Franco. 
Mining  Laws  of  England  and  Canada,  and  finally 
mining  education,  under  which  head  accounts — 
with  the  course  of  instruction — are  given  of  the 
Freeberg,  Berlin,  Clausthal  and  Paris  Schools.  In 
this  second  part  information  is  given  which  cannot 
readily  be  obtained  elsewhere.  M. 

CBEFS  d'CEcvbe  of  THE  iNnusTBiAi,  Akts.  (By 
Philippe  Burty.)  Pottery  and  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Enakel,  Metal,  Goldshitb's  Work,  Jew- 
elry AND  Tapestry.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  W. 
Chaffers,  F.  S.  A.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  1869.    Sold  by  Van  Nostrand,  N.  T. 

Although  this  is  not  an  engineering  book,  the 
subjects  treated  are  of  more  than  incidental  Import- 
ance to  the  engineer  and  tbe  mechanician.  There 
is  much  practical  information  concerning  the  pro- 
cesses and  machinery  of  ornamental  construction, 
but  the  charm  of  the  book  Is  thus  expressed,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  review,  in  the  "  Builder  "  : 

To  look  carefully  over  this  work  brings  an  im- 
pression into  the  mind  exactly  like  that  which 
occupies  it  after  a  long  day  spent  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  or  in  the  Louvre,  or  in  the 
Vatican.  And  it  also  brings  a  desire  to  visit 
those  courts  and  talles  again,  to  see  the  lordly 
dishes  and  other  triumphal  specimens  of  the  great 
ceramists,  the  clever,  dainty,  cunning  enamels,  the 
bronze  and  iron  work  of  departed  centuries,  the 
sumptuous  goldsmith's  work  and  sparkling  jewelry, 
with  the  new  lights  its  perusal  has  conferred. 


ena,  telegraphs  by  frictlonal  and  voltaic  electricity, 
and  by  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electricity. 
An  excellent  and  most  useful  description  is  given 
of  the  various  telegraphs  now  in  use.  Treating  of 
construction,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  overhead  and  submarine  and  underground  lines; 
and  the  final  chapter  is  given  to  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. We  feel  sure  that  this  edition,  containing 
so  much  and  such  useful  matter  to  the  practical 
telegraphist,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  engaged  in  the 
profession  as  a  most  useful  addition  to  their  tele- 
graphic library. — Mechanici'  Magazine. 

HAHDBOCB  FOR  8PICIEIL8  EiSENBAHS-TbCHNIK, 
BTO      VOH  £.  HBmiNGER  VON  WALOEOa.      £n- 

glemoD,  Leipzig,  1869.    8  vo.,  illustrated. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  promised  to 
be  completed  in  four  parts,  has  appeared,  and  it  la 
probable  that  it  will  prove  the  most  complete  and 
encyclopedic  work  upon  every  branch  of  railway- 
construction  and  plant,  bringing  down  the  subject 
to  the  existing  date,  that  has  yet  appeared.  This  first 
part  commences  with  an  able  sketch  (not  every- 
where absolutely  free  from  slight  errors)  by  Von 
Weber,  Director  of  State  Railways  at  Dresden,  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  railways.  The 
remainder  treats  of  the  substructure  of  the  way 
(without  dealing  with  bridges,  viaducts,  etc.),  of 
the  table,  ballasting,  permanent  way,  fastenings,  etc., 
of  which  copious  details  of  all  the  many  varieties 
on  the  German,  American,  and  other  lines  are 
given  ;  and  with  the  manufacture,  verification, 
choice,  etc.,  etc.,  of  rails,  including  the  Bessemer 
manufacture  of  steel  rails.  There  is  a  chapter  of 
some  Interest  upon  the  theoretic  principles  of  the 
resistance  of  rails  laid  into  way.  One  excellent 
feature  of  this  really  fine  work,  which  Is  well  Illus- 
trated both  with  engraved  plates  and  by  woodcuts 
In  the  text,  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  and  re- 
ference, at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  to  all  publish- 
ed papers  upou  its  particular  subject.  These  lists 
are  chiefly  of  German  works,  but  also  contain  those, 
in  most  of  the  other  European  languages.  The 
book  is  wonderfully  cheap,  considering  its  illustra- 
tions. We  cannot  say  we  have  met  with  anything 
perfectly  new  to  us  in  this  first  part. — PracticiU 
Mechanic's  Journal. 

Appleby's  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Macbin- 
EHY  and  Iron-work.    By  Appleby  Brothers. 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  48,  Charing-cross. 

We  have  here  a  handsomely  published  volume  of 
some  450  pages,  which  endeavors  to  appear  aa 
little  like  a  catalogue  as  possible,  but  with  very  in- 
different success.  As  a  general  catalogue  it  is  ad- 
mirable, containing,  as  it  does,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  wood  engravings,  and  the  prices  of  at 
least  two  thousand  machines  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  The  first  section  is  devoted  to  drawings 
and  prices  of  steam  cranes,  travelers,  winches,  and 
steam-hoisting  machinery  ;  the  second  to  engines, 
boilers,  turbines,  and  dredgers  ;  the  third  to  steam 
and  band  pumps,  hydraulic  machinery,  motors,  and 
fittings  ;  tbe  fourth  to  contractors'  plant,  the  fifth 
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TPhs  Elasticitt,  Eztgnsibilitt,  asd  Tsnsile 
X  Stbenoth  or  Iron  and  Steel.  By  Kmut 
Stitfe,  Director  of  the  Royal  Technological  Insti- 
tute at  Stockholm.  Translated  from  the  Swedish. 
With  on  Original  Appendix  by  Chbistek  P.  Samb- 
BERQ,  Assoc.  I.C.E.  With  a  Preface  by  Johe 
Pebct,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  John  Murray  :  London. 
1869.  For  sole  by  D.  Yau  Noatrand,  28  Murray 
street,  New  York. 

This  work  is  attracting  great  attention  among 
iron  and  steel  makers  and  constructors.  It  is  re- 
viewed and  quoted  at  great  length  by  "  Engineer- 
ing," "  The  Engineer,''  and  other  authorities.  It 
contains  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  with  the  view^f  examining  railway  plant 
of  home  manuCtcture,  and  of  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  Swedish  iron  for  such  materials.  The  ex- 
periments were  spread  over  several  years,  and  had 
reference  to  the  elasticity,  "  extensibility,"  and  ab- 
solute strength  of  ditferent  varieties  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  tests  were  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Knut  Styffe,  director  of  the  Koyal 
Technological  Institute  at  Stockholm,  a  gentleman 
whose  lifelong  training  in  experimental  science  emi- 
nently qualifies  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
It  is  no  small  recommendation  of  the  author  which 
Dr.  Percy  gives  in  his  preface  to  the  work :  "  From 
the  big^  position  which  I  know  he  occupies  in  the 
estimation  of  scientific  men  in  Sweden,  perfect  con- 
fidence may  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
salts,  though  bis  cooclusicHis  may  not  in  every  case 
be  accepted."  The  volume  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information,  carefully  collected  from  trustworthy 
experiments;  it  is  illustrated  with  numerous,  al- 
though not  very  artistic,  working  drawings.  An 
eminent  authority  on  such  matters — viz.,  Mr.  Fair- 
baim,  writes:  "I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing 
my  t*»timony  to  the  scientific  and  practical  value  of 
your  translation  of  this  important  work,  and,  look- 
ing to  the  innumerable  uses  to  which  this  material 
is  applied,  I  have  no  heaitatioo  in  recommending  it 
to  the  perusal  of  the  architectural  and  engineering 
pabUc."  The  antbor  divides  his  book  into  four 
chapters,  the  first  treating  of  experiments  on  ten- 
sion at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  second,  of  the 
application  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  to 
the  determination  of  the  relative  values  of  steel 
and  iron,  and  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  these  ma- 
terials, for  diflerent  purposes;  the  third,  of  experi- 
ments on  tension  at  high  and  low  temperatures;  and 
the  fourth,  of  experiments  on  flexion  at  diflerent 
degrees  of  temperature.  To  these  chatters  aie 
added  various  tables  and  plates,  and  also  a  valuable 
appendix  by  Mr.  Saodberg. 

The  work,  however,  useftil  as  It  is  In  many  par- 
ticulars, is  severely  critidxed.  "  The  Engineer  " 
prononnoea  it  impractical  and  objure,  although 
ptunfoUy  precise.  Many  of  the  oonsideratkHis  are 
quite  new  to  iron  workers  is  this  ooqnlry,  at  least, 
and  will  be  tnrtbm  refierred  to. 

Duiarxcrxwn  Axn  DuutrBcnoi.  By  Bobckt 
Aeous  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  F.  E.  8.,  F.  C.  S.  Edin- 
burgh :  Edmoostoo  and  DoogUs,  1809.  For  sale 
by  Van  Nostnuad,  Kew  Tork- 


cannot  too  much  commend  the  plan  and  exe.ntlon 
of  this  inquiry.  Almost  every  page  contains  evi- 
dence of  exhaustive,  laborious  research,  guided  la 
its  course  by  the  clearest  judgment.  We  seek  in 
vaia  fur  some  weak  point  to  give  us  occasion  to  air 
our  critical  acumen.  Our  duty,  therefore,  must  b« 
confined  mainly  to  giving  extracts — criticism  being 
out  of  the  question — for  no  man  living  is  competent 
to  criticise  Dr.  Angus  Smith  on  disinfection  bat  Dr. 
Angus  Saaith  himself— CAratica/  Neiot. 

THE  MlLMMO  JoirBlTAl  AND  CORH  EXCBAHOE  UX' 
VIEW.  New  York:  J.  D.  Nolan  &  Co.  Pub- 
lishers, 96  Liberty. 

The  number  of  American  Jonmals  devoted  to 
special  subjects  is  receiving  constant  additions.  We 
nave  Just  received  a  copy  of  a  new  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  the  subject  which  its  title,  given  above, 
indicates.  The  milling  businees  is  one  of  vast  mag- 
nitude in  this  country ;  and  we  should  think  there 
is  a  fine  opening  for  a  paper  treating  of  it.  The 
copy  before  us  gives  fair  promise  of  success. 

The  above  notice  is  flrom  the  "  American  Arti- 
zan;  "  we  can  fully  indorse  it,  and  we  may  add  that 
the  new  journal  has  more  practical  information  than 
most  of  the  journals  among  us,  that  treat  of  special 
features  of  science  and  mechanics.  Milling  is  a 
snbject  of  sufficient  scope  and  importance  to  require 
quite  as  good  a  special  organ  as  for  instance  tele- 
graphy ai)d  gas  lighting,  and  this  demand  is  likely 
to  be  supplied,  if  the  mill  managers  and  mechani- 
cians especially  interested  do  their  part.  They  will 
be  the  losers  if  such  a  jomnal  is  not  properly 
encouraged. 

THE  AXEUCAH  MiLUCB  AMD  MlLLWaiOBT's    As- 
sisTAET.  By  W.  C.  HuoHES.    Price  $1.60  post 
paid.    Same  publisher. 

This  is  another  extremely  useftil  work  on  milling, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  aooeptable  compendium 
for  references.  It  embodies  the  best  information 
derived  from  the  author's  personal  knowledge  and 
practical  experience.  Few  Intelligent  millers,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  long  remain  without  it.  It  is  a 
pltun,  practical  treatise,  written  in  a  style  which 
will  be  easily  understood,  and  cannot  flin  to  be  of 
Incalculable  value  to  apprentices,  and  others,  who 
have  a  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch 
of  milling. — MiUiuf  Journal. 
rPHE  Amekioae  Yeak  Book  aeb  Xatioeal  Beo- 
1  UTEK  roK  1869.  Edited  by  David  N.  Oakp. 
Hartford :  Published  by  O.  D.  Caae  k.  Co. 

This  work  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  proposed 
annual  publication,  respecting  the  aflkin  ot  the 
General  and  State  Government,  public  iiwtitntioas, 
finances,  resooreesandtradeof  this  country;  the  po- 
litical, financial  and  social  eoodltlona  ot  other  ooon- 
tries;  and  various  other  subjects  relating  to  social 
sod  p(Jitical  economy.  The  work  is  a  thick  8vo., 
printed  and  bound  in  excellent  ityiei  and  aeeaas  » 
valuable  work  of  refbreoce. 

or  Heat.  Bjr 
Translated  and  Edited  by 
SB&.    Naw  Torfc :  Obariea 
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Aohiixe  Casib. 

EUBU   BiCH,      I^    Z. 

Soribner  h  Co. 
We  have  here  an  additiooal  volome  la  the  serie* 
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LAW  o»  Patents  for  Inventions;  ttith  Ezplah- 
ATOar  Notes  on  the  Law  as  to  the  Protec- 
tion 01  Designs  and  Tsadb-Mabks.  By  F.  W. 
Campin.    London:  Virtue  &  Co.    1869. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended,  and  reviewed 
at  length  in  "  Engineering,"  which  authority  says  : 
"  Mr.  Campin's  book  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the 
subjects  of  patents  and  patent  law  in  all  its  stages, 
and  is  illnstrated  by  a  host  of  the  most  pertinent 
cases." 

Although  tbe  details  of  proceedings  in  the  British 
Patent-OfEce  are  of  limited  importance  to  others 
than  professional  solicitors  of  patents  in  this  coun- 
try, the  elucidation  of  British  patent  law  is  valuable 
to  all  men,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  whose  claims 
are  or  are  likely  to  be  involved.  British  precedents 
ore  u  much  relied  on  in  our  courts  as  at  home. 


MISCELLMEOU& 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  MEASURES, 
from  "The  Bnginaer." 
Lengtk$ — Lvngueur*. 
1  inch  b:       0.0264  mitrei 

1  foot  a=        0.8048  mitres 

1  yard  ss        0.9144  mitres 

1  chain         =      20.1160  mdtres 
1  mile  =x    1609.815  mitres 

1  miUimitre   =    0.894  in. 
1  centimitre  =:    0.8987  in. 
1  mitre  a.    8.281  ft.  =  8  ft.  8|  in. 

lb  mitres        =    82.809  ft.  =  10.98U  yds. 
1  bectomitre  =    100   metres   =   828.090  ft.  s 

109.863  yds.  =  4.971  chains 
1  kilometre     =    8280.90  ft.  a=  1008.63  yds.  sc 

49.71  chains  =  0.621  mUes 
1  knot  »    6082.66  ft.  a  1.162   milea  = 

1868.981  mitres 
£1  per  mile    a    16.626f.  per  kilomitre 
lOOf.  per  kilomitre  =  £6.487  per  mile. 
If.  per  mitre  =    8.778d.  per  yd.  =  2.926d.  per  ft. 
Is.  per  yud    n=    1.867f.  per  mitre 
Is.  per  foot     =s    4.101f.  per  mitre 
1  kilomitre    as    0.689  knots 

Jrta»—8uptTjieie$. 
1  square  inch       =    6.4618  c|m* 
1  square  foot       ss    0.0929  m^* 
1  square  yard      ■=    0.8861  ml* 
1  rod  =  25.2919  ml' 

1  acre  =    0.4047  hectare 

1  mmj*    ss    0.00166  square  inches 
1cm*     =:    0.1660  square  inches 
1  mi'       =    1.1960  sq.  yds.  =  10,7648  gq.  ft. 
1  are       ss    100  mi*  =  0.0247  acres 
1  hecUre  =    10,000  m|*  «=  2  4711  acres 
Is.  per  square  foot  =  18.455f.  per  mj* 
Is.  per  square  yard  =   1.495f.  per  ra;* 
If.  per  m*  =    8.0266d.  per  square  yard 

XI  per  acre         ss    61.778f.  per  hectare 
lOOf.  per  hectare  =    XI  .6188  per  acre 

trk/\^ ..^  i*n  moA  . 


sack       =    1.0904  hectolitre  =  109.0480  litres, 
quarter  =    2.9078  hectolitres 
chaldron  =  18.0852  hectolitres 
litre        =    1.7608  pint 
decalitre    =    2.201  gallons 
hectolitre  =    22.010  gallons 
s.  per  gtdlon    =    0.2761f.  per  litre 
f.  per  litre      =    48.618d.  per  gaUon 

Volumet. 
cubic  inch     =s    16.8870  c  m* 
cubic  foot     =    0.0288  m|'  =  28  litres 
cubic  yard    =    0.7645  m]'  =  766  litres  near^ 
c|m'  =    0.061  cubic  Inches 

d|m'   =    1  litre  =  0.0858  ^  61.028  cub.  in. 
m,'     s=    1.8079  cubic  y^s.  =  86.322  cub.  ft. 
m*oC  distilled  water  (can  dUlUUe)  =  1  tonneau 

d*  mer,  weighing  1000  kilogrammes 
s.  per  cubic  foot    =    44.160f.  per  m|* 
s.  per  cubic  yard  =    1.6849f.  per  mi* 
f.  per  mi'  =.7.389d.  per  cubic  yiud  =  0.272d.  per 
cubic  foot 

Powtr—Foree- 
(Hone-Power,  H.  P.— Force  en  Chevanz.) 
1  H.  P.  is  the  force  that  will  raise  88,000  lb.  to 
a  height  of  1  foot  in  1  mhiute. 

1  cheval-vaptur  (live  88,000  lb.  i  1  pied  de  haut- 
eur en  1  minute;  ou 
76  kilogramme*  a  1  mitre  en  1  teconde. 
1  kilogrammitre  is  the  force  that  will  raise  1  kilo- 

grumme  to  a  height  of  1  mitre 
1  U.  P.  =  76  kilogrammitres  per  seconde 
1  Dynamic  =  1000  kilogrammitres 

Pruturee — Prttion*. 
1  lb.  per  square  inch  =  0.0708  kilos  per  c|m* 
1  kilo  per  centimitre  =  14.229  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 
1.088  kilo  per  centimitre  =  14.78  lb.  per  sq.  inch 
B  1  atmosphere 

RailiBuy  Earthwork* — Terrattement*. 
1000  cubic  yards  per  mile    s    474.766  m|*  per 

kilomitre 
1000  m|'  per  kilomibe    =i    2104.828  cubic  yarda 
per  mile 

Rail*. 
1  lb.  per  yard  mn  ss  0.4968  kilos  per  mitre 
1  kilogramme  per  mitre  =  2.0168  lb.  per  yard  =s 
0.6723  lb.  per  foot 

A  Model  Estabushmbnt. — It  Ii  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Mr.  Krupp— in  business  for  forty 
years,  and  with  not  less  than  10,000  men  for  some 
years  in  his  employment — has  never  had  a  dispute 
with  a  workman;  a  fact,  doubtless,  a«cribable  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  admirable  institutions  and 
regulations  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  workmen.  By  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  establishment,  every  work- 
man becomes  entitled,  after  twenty  years'  work,  to 
a  retiring  annual  pensiAi  of  half  his  last  year's  sal- 
ary, and  after  thirty-Qve  years  he  may  retire  on 
full  pay.    Such  regulations,  however  efieotive  tbsf 
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ANEW  HoTiMBHT. — Aftofot  ot  the  articto  on  I 
another  page,  relative  to  the  perfecting  of  ex-  ! 
isting  American  Scieotiflc  Schools,  tre  are  happy  to 
learo  that  the  alumni  uf  the  Kensnelaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Troy,  propose  to  aasemble  at  that  pluce 
on  the  22d  and  28<1  of  June  next,  for  the  purpoee 
of  forming  themselves  into  a  permanent  association ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into, 
and  intelligently  representing  throughout  the  Uuid, 
the  interests  of  that  Institution,  which,  in  certain 
respects,  have  long  been  strangely  and  lamentably 
neglected.  We  hail  this  movement  with  great  plea- 
anre  Oom  every  point  of  view.  It  ia,  we  believe, 
the  ilrst  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  that  is,  the 
first  made  by  the  graduates  of  any  of  our  Technical 
Schools.  It  will  rally  to  the  support  of  an  old  and 
honored  institution  the  affections  and  counsels  of  an 
able  body  of  graduates,  and  will  naturally  stimulate 
efifectual  inquiry  into  its  wants,  and  the  reasons  why 
they  have  been  so  long  unsupplied,  and  the  best 
means  of  meeting  them.  It  will  naturally  still  fur- 
ther attract  the  friendly  attention  of  the  whole  en- 
gineering profession  throughout  the  land  to  an  In- 
■titation  which,  amid  many  discouragements,  has 
striven  indefaUgably  to  honor  that  profession  by  rais- 
ing the  staodaid  of  entrance  upon  it.  It  will  thcnoe 
properly  cause  the  Institute  to  be  more  widely 
known  and  ^>preciated  by  the  general  public.  We 
have  seen  the  circular,  calling  the  meeting,  which 
is  sent  to  eveiy  accessible  graduate,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  here  giving  publicity  to  the  proposed  move- 
ment, in  order  that  all  ooncemed  may  be  the  more 
sure  to  be  advised  of  it,  and  may  be  the  more  cer- 
tain to  attend. 

THB  Dust  or  Cincs  amd  tbs  Hbauh  or  Mbh. — 
A  microscopist  (Mr.  Dancer,  F.  B.  A.  S.)  has, 
says  the  "  Daily  News,"  been  examining  the  dust 
of  our  cities.  The  results  ai'e  not  pleasing.  In 
every  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Dancer,  animal, 
life  was  abundant.  But  the  amount  of  "  molecular 
activity "  is  variable  according  to  the  height  at 
which  the  dust  is  collected.  And  of  all  heights 
which  these  molecular  wretches  could  select  for  the 
display  of  their  activity,  the  height  of  five  foet  has 
been  found  to  be  the  Ikvorite.  Jtist  at  the  average 
height  of  the  foot-passHiger's  mouth  these  moving 
organisms  are  always  waiting  to  be  devoured  and  to 
■uke  make  us  ill..  A  lai^  proportion  of  vegeta- 
hle  matter  tdso  disports  Itaelf  in  the  light  dust  of 
our  streets.  Hr.  Dancer's  observations  show  that 
in  thoronghftres  where  there  i*  much  traffic  a  large 
proportion  of  this  vegetable  matter  thus  floating 
about  consists  of  what  has  passed  throng^  the 
stomachs  of  animals,  or  has  suffered  decomposition 
Id  some  way  or  other.  This  nnpleasing  matter, 
like  the  "  molecular  activity,"  Aoats  at  a  hel^t  of 
five  feet,  or  thereabouts.  These  observations  tend 
to  a  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  some  dis- 
eases  propagate  themselves,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
deduced  is  that  the  watering  cart  should  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  hygienic 
histitutlons.  Supplemented  by  carefal  soavengering 
a»  ««t..i.«  ha  Afi^ot.ivp  In  rflftnoM5in»,lnff  mauv  a  terri- 


THB  Chaxmbl  Brjdob.— It  appears  flrum  the 
French  papers  that  a  proposal  baa  been  made  to 
M.  Boutet,  the  projector  of  this  enterprise,  to  un- 
dertake the  conneaion  of  the  town  of  St.  Malo 
with  the  French  coast  by  a  causeway  or  viaduct, 
constructed  on  his  system,  and  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Channel  Bridge  Company  are  about  to  un- 
dertake this  work.  The  town  of  St.  Malo  stands 
upon  an  island,  distant  from  the  mainland,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  in  some  measure  connected  by 
a  causeway,  usually  covered  by  the  sea.  A  road 
raised  upon  a  bridge,  such  as  M.  Boutet  has  pro- 
posed for  crossing  the  Channel,  would,  therefore,  be 
agreat  advantage  to  such  a  locality,  and  it  would 
am)rd  the  company  an  excellent  oj^itunity  of 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  M.  Boutet's  mode 
of  coiuitruction,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  acknowledged  in  Paris.  The  proposition  forma 
tlM  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  criticism  iu  the 
February  number  of  "  Le  Gicnie  Industriel,"  a 
valuable  and  influential  French  work,  which  has  been 
long  devoted  to  the  examination  of  leading  scientific 
works.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  M. 
Fieort,  demonstrates  the  theoretic  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  M.  Boutet  relies. — Mining 
JounuU. 

THE  HBW  P.  &  O.  Stbamship  "  Dbocan."— This 
vessel  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  fleet.  Her  dimensions  are 
as  follows :  Length  between  perpendiculars  845 
feet  :  breadth  of  beam  42  feet  ;  depth  of  hold  80i 
(bet  5  builder's  measurement  8,001  tons  ;  gross 
tonnage,  6,128.  Her  engines  are  of  600  nominal 
horse-power  (indicatbig  2,780  during  her  trial)  ; 
diameter  of  cylinders  76  inches,  and  length  of 
stroke  4  feet  ;  and  has  a  four-bladed  propeller  18 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  27^  to 
80J  feet,  and  weighing  12i  tons.  Two  runs  at  the 
measured  mile  showed  the  following  results : — 
Steam,  26  pounds  ;  vacuum,  28  jpches  ;  revolu- 
tions, 62  i  the  true  mean  speed  being  18.788  knota 
per  hour,  with  a  mean  draught  of  18  feet  84  inches. 
The  heating  snrfece  of  the  boilers  is  12,504  square 
feet,  fire-grate  surfece  420  square  feet,  and  con- 
densing surfttoe  6,864  square  feet. 

DRTiMO  GftEBR  Wood..— A  new  method  fer  dry- 
ing green  wood  in  a  very  short  time,  says  the 
"  Builder,"  consists  in  boiling  it  fer  some  hours  in 
water  and  leaving  it  then  to  oool,  by  which  the 
soluble  substances  are  removed.  It  is  then  boiled 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  borax,  by  which  the  in- 
soluble albumen  of  the  wood  is  rendered  soluble, 
and  escapes  from  the  pores.  The  wood  is  then 
placed  in  drying-chambers,  heated  by  steam,  ancl 
allowed  to  remam  three  days. 

AMEBICAN  Institotb. — The  vacancy  in  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  American  Institute,  caused  somethreo 
years  sioce^^y  the  death  of  Prof,  James  J.  Mapes, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  James  A. 
Whitney,  associate  editor  of  the  "  American  Arti« 
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n^HB  Fbehch  Atlantic  Cablk  will  be  laid  in 
X  June.  Its  length  will  be  8,664  nautical  miles, 
from  Cape  Ushant,  a  few  miles  ft-om  Brest,  via  the 
French  Island  of  St.  Pierre  (near  Placcntia  Bay, 
Newfoundland),  to  Cape  Cod)  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  The  cable  will  be  an  improTemcnt 
In  every  respect,  upon  that  of  1865-6.  It  will 
weigh  400  instead  of  800  pounds  to  the  mile.  The 
London  Times  says  :  "the  standard  of  the  manu- 
factured value  of  a  cable  is  judged  by  what  are 
called  its  units  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  through  the  conductor,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  insulation  the  greater  that  resis- 
tance will  be.  This  resistance,  measured  by  the 
galvanometer,  is  count«d  by  millions  of  units. 
The  Indian  Government  insisted  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable  having  a  resistance  of  50,000,000  of 
units.  The  standard  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1865 
was  raised  to  100,000  units.  In  the  cable  of  1866 
the  standard  was  raised  to  150,000,000  units, 
and  in  this  French  cable  the  contract  standard 
is  250,000,000  units  of  resisUnce  and  no  less  ; 
and  in  this  high  electrical  condition  it  will  be  laid. 
Afler  it  is  laid  every  day  will  improve  its  insulation. 
Thus  the  two  Atlantic  cables  have  gained  so  much 
in  insulation  sihoe  they  left  the  factory  that  often 
during  last  year,  it  is  said,  they  gave  a  resistance 
as  high  as  4,000,000  uniu.^' 

GBANiTB  Paviko  V.  Maoadam. — The  question  of 
the  relative  durability  and  safety  of  these  two 
methods  of  covering  metropolitan  streets  and  roads 
has  undergone  much  discussion  lately  by  the  various 
vestries,  and  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  discovered  that 
paving  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  it  is  likely  that  a 
great  deal  of  paviors'  work  will  be  done  in  the 
metropolis  within  the  next  two  years.  The  ad- 
vocates of  granite  cubing  seem  to  be  in  a  m^ority 
everywhere,  and  financial  difBculties  only  stop  the 
way  in  most  coses.  The  employers  of  horse  power 
throughout  the  metropolis  prefer  paved  roads,  and 
no  wonder  whe^in  the  course  of  the  year  so  much 
rough  unconsolidated  broken  granite  has  to  be 
traversed  by  them,  to  the  injury  of  the  animals, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  springs  and  wheels.  Those 
who  object  to  paved  streets  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased noise  of  the  traffic  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  thank  the  barbarity  of  modern  rood  making  for 
the  development  of  the  present  movement  In  favor 
of  paved  roads.  The  adoption  of  the  steam. road 
roller  would  not  only  have  been  an  act  of  humanity 
towards  our  horses,  but  it  would  have  enabled 
macadamised  roads  to  be  kept  in  constant  repair  at 
a  far  less  coat  than  by  the  present  slovenly  method. 
— Building  Nev>$, 

STEAK-EioiifES  Avs  Maohixxrt. — The  returns 
as  to  the  exports  of  machinery  and  steam-engines 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  11  months 
of  last  year  are  snfficlent  to  enable  us  to  form  a 


eleven  months  of  1867,  and  £1,611,442  in  the  cor- 
responding 11  months  of  1866.  In  the  year  1858 
we  only  exported  steam-engines  to  the  value  of 
£1,097,278,  so  that  the  general  course  of  this  branch 
of  our  exports  is  onwards.  The  exports  of  general 
machinery  showed  very  little  variation,  upon  the 
whole,  last  year,  but  the  case  would  have  been 
otherwise  but  for  the  augmented  demand  from 
Bussia. 

EMAMKLiMO  or  Iror  Vesseu. — The  enameling  of 
saucepans  and  other  articles  in  wrought  or  cast 
iron  has  long  been  practiced,  a  very  ftisible  enamel 
reduced  to  powder  being  sprinkled  ovey  the  surfoce 
of  the  iron  when  heated  to  redness  ;  but  as  the 
mixtures  employed  consist  of  highly  alkaline  sili- 
cates, the  enamel  is  not  very  durable,  and  will  not 
withstand  acids  or  even  salt  liquids.  An  improved 
process  has  been  introduced  in  France.  The  metallic 
surfiice  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ingredients  ot 
ordinary  white  glass,  and  heated  to  vitrification  ; 
the  iron  is  said  to  to  oxidize  by  combination  with 
silicic  acid,  and  the  glass  thus  forms  one  compact 
body  with  the  metal.  The  coating  of  enamel  may 
be  laid  on  as  thinly  or  as  thickly  as  desired,  but  a 
thin  coating  is  better  as  regards  the  effect  of  ex- 
pansion or  diUtation.  Experiments  are  being  made 
in  coating  the  armor  plates  for  ships  in  the  manner 
above  indicated.— Set«n(iA<!  Jmtrican. 

ABCHiTECTVBAL  LiBRABT. — ^Thc  Ncw  Tork  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
propose  to  establish  in  New  York  a  library  of  works 
on  architecture  and  the  cognate  arts  for  the  benefit 
of  students,  not  of  architecture  only,  but  of  those 
branches  known  as  industrial  designing.  The  ex- 
cellent tendency  of  such  an  enterprise  is  obvious. 
The  more  our  architects  know,  the  better  and  more 
economical  will  our  buildings  bo.  The  members  of 
the  Chapter  have  already  begun  a  subscription,  and 
those  who  are  interested  should  apply  to  Alfred  J. 
Bloor,  Secretary,  42  Eost  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
York. — Harper't  Magazine, 

EncOATioii  —A  Convention  of  American  Philo- 
logists will  meet  at  Foughkeepsie  on  the  27th 
of  next  July,  to  consider  some  very  practical  ques- 
tions, as.  How  much  time  in  college  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  language  1  How  much  to  modem 
languages  1  What  is  the  best  method  of  instruc- 
tion  in  the  classical  language  ?  What  position 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  oolleges  and  high-schools  7  The  call  is 
signed  by  many  of  the  most  noted  instructors  and 
scholars  in  the  country,  and  the  meeting  will  un- 
doubtedly bo  both  interesting  and  serviceable.— 
Uarper'i  Magazine. 

GBBAT  Abt  Pbiie  in  Fraxce.— In  the  month  of 
August  Is  to  take  place  the  first  award  of  the 
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PAPERS  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

No.  III. 

BELATI0N8  Of   8AFK  LOADS  10  ULTIUATE 
STRXNaTH. 

By  LUiit.  0.  B.  DtFTToa. 
(ContiDstd  from  page  SOL) 

A  comprebensive  series  of  experiments, 
united  with  ezhaostive  theoretical  investi- 
gation into  the  relation  of  safe  loads  to  nl- 
timate  strength  is  greatly  needed.  Not 
merely  are  there  wide  differences  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  acoomplished  engineers 
in  this  respect,  but  eren  the  fandamental 
principles  upon  which  the  various  practices 
are  founded  seem  to  be  arbitrary  rather  than 
rational.  In  England,  where  experiences 
have  been  wider,  and  where  the  economical 
aspects,  certainly,  of  engineering  have  been 
more  assiduously  cultivated,  the  arbitrary 
character  of  practice  is  a  marked  feature. 
Thus,  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  pre- 
scribe  that  the  working  load  shall  never 
subject  any  part  of  an  iron  structure  to  more 
than  five  tons  of  tensile  strain  per  sq.  inch. 
It  is  obviotts  that  the  nearness  of  this  stand- 
ard to  the  highest  economy  will  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  several  considera- 
tions, either  one  of  which  may  modify  ez« 
tensively  its  value.  First,  the  resistance  of 
wrought  iron  to  crushing  is  less  than  to  ex- 
tension, whether  we  take  its  ultimate  resist- 
ance or  its  moduli  of  elasticity.  The  ratio 
of  these  two  resistances  may  be  stated  at  f , 
80  that  if  five  tons  per  square  inch  are  jnst 
a  safe  load  for  tensile  strains,  they  are  un- 
safe for  compressive  strains ;  and  since,  in 
girders  of  a  symmetrical  cross  section,  these 
Vol.  I.— No.  7.-89. 


two  strains  are  equal,  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
standard  becomes  apparent.  Secondly,  the 
qualities  of  different  grades  of  iron  differ 
widely  both  in  respect  of  tensile  strength 
and  homogeneity  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  ratio  of  tensile  to  compressive  resist- 
ance— circumstances  whose  modifying  effect 
is  too  plain  to  need  comment.  Thirdly,  the 
details  and  kind  of  structure  may  be  such 
that  vital  parts  may  be  exposed  to  strains 
more  complicated  than  simple  tensile  or 
compressive  stress,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  may  not  be  fvllj  ascertained  nor  con- 
templated in  such  an  estimate  of  strength. 

Other  considerations  may  also  be  suggest- 
ed, which  show,  in  the  aggregate,  tbat  no 
such  arbitrary  standard  can  insure  the  high-  - 
est  economy  of  strength  consistent  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  wide  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  stating 
that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  made  a 
subject  of  special  inquiry  by  Parliament, 
Mr.  Glynn,  in  his  evidence,  recommended 
that  a  cast  iron  bridge  should  never  be  load- 
ed beyond  one-tenth  of  its  ultimate  strength. 
Mr.  Stephenson  and  other  accomplished 
builders  recommended  one-sixth,  and  Mr. 
Brunei  thought  one-third,  or  even  two-fifths, 
a  safe  margin.  Perhaps  there  is  less,  much 
less,  difference  in  the  practice  of  to-day  than 
in  that  of  twenty  years  ago;  the  various 
factors  of  safety  ranging,  generally,  between 
one-fourth  and  one-sixth.  But  even  here  it 
may  be  fairly  asked,  how  much  of  this  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  is  merely  arbitrary, 
and  how  much  is  founded  upon  sound  theory 
and  carefully  considered  practical  and  expe- 
rimental results.  Probably  a  ereat  deal  of 
the  former,  and  very  little  of  the  latter. 
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With  the  increased  knowledge  now  pos- 
sessed of  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron, 
and  its  behavior  ander  loads,  it  would  seem 
that  a  series  of  experiments  might  be  insti- 
tuted with  a  fair  prospect  of  most  valuable 
results.  In  the  smaller  structures,  which 
are  thrown  up  daily  in  our  cities  and  over 
streams,  the  matter  may  not  possess  such 
vital  importance,  though  even  here  the  fre- 
quent failnros  recorded  call  loudly  for  re- 
form. 

But  the  tendency  of  to-dsy  is  towards 
structures  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
have  been  thought  as  romantic  as  air  castles, 
and  in  these  economy  possesses  a  vital  im- 
portance; indeed,  may  frequently  constitute 
just  the  difference  between  the  practicable 
and  the  impracticable.  With  every  increase 
of  size  the  weight  of  a  structure  bears  a 
larger  ratio  to  its  strength,  so  that,  with 
given  proportipns  of  members,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  limit  at  which  the  whole  avail- 
able strength  of  it  is  employed  in  sustaining 
its  own  weight.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  every 
new  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  en- 
able us  to  determine,  with  tolerable  certain- 
ty, the  smallest  margin  of  safety,  amounts 
to  an  extension  of  the  limits  of  practicabil- 
ity, and  to  a  decided  facility  in  constructions 
within  those  limits.  We  hope  to  indicate 
the  directions  in  which  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental research  may  become  useful,  and 
the  facts  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
investigation. 

1.  The  behavior  of  materials,  particularly 
of  iron  and  steel,  under  those  strains  which 
can  be  produced  experimentally,  should  be 
especially  and  primarily  noticed.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  use  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  iron,  as  a  standard  of  reference  in  deter- 
mining its  available  strength,  is  bad  in  prin- 
ciple. Ultimate  strength,  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, means  the  resistance  of  a  standard 
bar  or  rod  of  the  material  to  rupture  by 
forces  applied  to  it  when  new,  and  applied, 
too,  during  a  very  brief  portion  of  time, 
possibly  only  onoe.  Tlie  testing  machines 
usually  employed  exert  their  power  upon 
bars  of  metal  freah  from  the  forge,  and  rend 
them  by  a  single  effort  in  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes.  There  is,  in  all|this,  nothing  ana- 
logous to  rupture  produced  by  protracted 
wear  and  tear.      We  must  consider,  not 


results  upon  its  strength  are  quite  un- 
known. 

2.  Still  more  pertinent  to  the  case  is  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  strength  is  of  little 
consequence,  because  no  structure  must  be 
subject  to  strains  beyond  the  limits  of  elas- 
ticity. The  force  under  which  marked  and 
permanent  changes  take  place  in  the  forms 
or  dimensions  of  the  materials  used  is  neces- 
sarily without  the  limit  of  safety,  for  our 
knowledge  of  materials  assures  us  that  in 
such  a  case  rupture  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time.  This  lower  limit,  then,  is  the  only 
one  which  practically  bears  upon  the  case, 
and  its  relation  to  the  higher  one  of  ultimate 
strength  b  by  no  means  understood.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  any  definite  relation 
exists  at  all. 

Experiments  upon  the  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  materials  have  been  numerous 
and  almost  exhaustive.  Nearly  every  book 
treating  of  materials  contains  tolerably  com- 
plete tables,  both  of  tensile,  compressive 
and  transverse  strength,  determined  experi- 
mentally. What  is  far  more  essential  is  a 
reliable  table  of  strains  at  which  these  same 
materials  begin  to  elongate,  or  collapse  into 
permanent  set.  To  ckdnce  these  strains 
from  the  ultimate  strength  is  impossible,  as 
the  following  examples,  found  in  Barlow, 
will  show.  The  experiments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Brunei. 
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The  iron  used  was  the  best  Yorkshire, 
hammered  in  rods  §"  and  V  sauare. 
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under  a  stress  somewhere  near  three-fourths 
the  breaking  stress.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  both  wrought  and  cast  iron  take  perma- 
nent set  at  fiar  Tower  stresses.  Indeed,  it  is 
asserted  by  some  eminent  authorities  that 
anv  application  of  force,  however  slight, 
will  produce  permanent  change  in  iron, 
thoazh  the  change  may  be  so  small  as  to 
escape  detection  by  the  most  delicate  mea- 
Borements.  Allowing  this  to  be  true  (for 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  it,  al- 
though it  has  no  practical  importance)  is 
there  any  essential  difference  between  the 
set  produced  by  the  application  of  twenty 
tons  per  inch,  and  that  by  the  application  of 
one  ton,  excepting  the  difference  in  degree  ; 
in  other  words,  is  there  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced 
by  the  two  oases  in  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  ?  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  an  essential  difference.  It 
is  well  established,  by  many  experiments, 
that  iron  stretched  by  weights  not  exceed- 
ing, say,  onc-thiri  the  ultimate  strength, 
resumes  nearly  its  original  dimensions ;  but 
not  exactly.  The  difference  is  called  the 
set.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  this  difference 
is  the  result  of  certain  molecular  changes, 
but  can  only  surmise  their  character.  Some 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
connecting  together  the  following  facts.  All 
varieties  of  iron  consist  of  agglomeration  of 
minute  crystals,  octahedral  in  their  funda- 
mental forms,  but  in  most  cases  also  fibrous 
or  minutely  acicular,  both  in  cast  or  wrought 
iron.  The  major  axes  of  these  crystals  have 
a  tendency  towards  parallelism;  t.  e.,  the 
axes  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crystals 
are  parallel,  or  approximately  so.  In 
wrought  iron  this  tendency  towards,  or  ac- 
tual, parallelism  is  produced  by  the  ductile 
action  ot  rolling  or  hammering,  compelling 
the  molecules  to  slide  over  each  other  in  one 
direction,  during  which  process  they  most 
readily  assume  the  acicular  or  fibrotis  struc- 
ture. In  cast  iron,  also,  a  definite  arrange- 
ment takes  place  in  parallel  facets,  by  rea- 
son  of    the    escape  of  heat   in   particular 


peculiar  action  of  rolling  and  hammering  is 
considered,  it  b  more  than  probable  that 
some  of  the  fibers  are  left  in  a  state  of  ini* 
tial  tension,  and  others  in  a  state  of  initial 
compression.  Under  such  conditions  the 
application  of  even  a  slight  degree  of  force 
may  be  snfScient  to  produce  molecular 
change  at  points  where  such  tensions  exist. 
In  the  case  of  tensile  stress,  the  limit  of  co- 
hesion between  two  contiguous  atoms  may 
thus  be  exceeded,  and  a  redistribution  of 
atoms  will  be  most  likely  to  take  place  by 
-the  sliding  of  other  atoms  into  the  interval 
produced,  so  that  when  the  stress  is  removed 
the  tendency  to  a  perfect  restoration  is  re- 
sisted at  this  particular  point.  In  the  case 
of  compressive  stress,  the  atoms  at  points  of 
initial  compression  may  be  thrust  out  of 
their  original  situations,  and  contact  effected 
between  atoms  which  were  before  separate. 
and  the  tendency  to  restoration  after  the 
removal  of  the  stress  no  longer  exists  at 
these  points.  If  we  suppose,  as  is  most 
natural,  that  these  initial  forces  are  of  all 
degrees  of  intensity  between  zero  and  the 
limit  of  elasticity,  we  have  here  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  permanent  set. 
The  effects  just  described  will  be  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  forces  applied. 
And  so  we  find  it  very  nearly  in  practice. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  departures  from  the 
ratio,  but  not  greater  than  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  imperfect  homogeneity  of  the 
metal. 

A  single  application  of  stress  producing  a 
perceptible  set,  and,  according  to  the  views 
just  expressed,  occasioning  a  molecular 
change  in  the  metal,  need  not  sensibly  im- 
pair the  strength  of  the  iron,  for  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  atoms  may  be,  and  in  most 
instances  probably  is,  as  favorable  for  further 
resistance  as  the  original  one,  if  not  more  so. 
Many  repetitions  of  the  stress,  however,  or 
the  constant  action  of  vibrations  dnring  a 
continuous  stress,  may  produce  arrangements 
less  favorable.  The  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  large  specular  crystals  seems  to  be 
very  decided  under  such  conditions,  at  least. 
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of  every  portion  will  be  exceeded,  and  a 
general  change  in  the  struoture  of  the  mass 
will  supervene.  If  the  constitution  of  the 
material  is  such  that  the  atoms  can  rearrange 
themselves  readily,  the  material  will  behave 
like  atongih,  pasty  mass,  elongating  con- 
siderably, dminishing  in  size  laterally.  If 
it  is  strongly  crystalline,  and  the  atoms  re- 
fuse to  rearrange  themselves,  rupture  is  im- 
mediate. The  former  is  the  case  with  good 
wrought  iron,  and  the  latter  with  cast  iron. 
In  a  similar  connection  Mr.  Zerah  Colbum 
remarks,  "It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  successive  positions  of  the  atoms  during 
the  application  of  the  strain.  We  are,  how- 
ever, without  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
positions  which  the  atoms  assume  in  solidifi- 
cation, and  nnder  subsequent  forging ;  but 
the  multifarious  forms  in  which  all  atoms 
visibly  crystallize  serve  to  show  us  that  they 
cannot  all  be  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  throughout  the  whole  body.  If  they 
were,  the  arrangement  would  be  that  of  can- 
non balls  in  a  triangular  pyramidal  (or  pris- 
matic) pile.  Could  we  visibly  represent  the 
atoms  as  occupying  the  angles  of  an  infinite 
number  of  equilateral  triangles  we  should 
understand  that  a  linear  strain,  acting  to 
separate  any  two  of  the  atoms,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  draw  a  third  atom,  if  not  a  num- 
ber of  atoms,  partly  between  them.  And 
when,  from  this  intrusion,  the  repulsive  force, 
always  enveloping  the  intruding  atom,  had 
once  overpowered  the  attractive  or  cohesive 
force  existing  between  the  two  atoms  thus 
strained  apart,  these  would,  in  turn,  cohere 
anew  to  the  atom  which  had  been  drawn  in 
between  them,  and  thus  we  should  have  a 
permanent  rearrangement  of  the  atoms,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  permanent  set  with  perma- 
nent elongation  in  one  direction,  and  per- 
manent contraction  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
thereto.  That  the  atoms  are  thus  drawn 
into  parallel  rows  in  many  kinds  of  ir<m,  at 
least,  seems  evident  from  the  aj^aranoe  of 
fracture,  which  presents  stringy  collections 
of  particles,  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
fibre,  although  there  is  great  reason  for 
doubting  that  anything  like  fibre  existed  in 
the  iron  before  it  was  broken.  Mr.  Kirk- 
aldy's  recent  experiments  appear  to  show, 
as  many  others  have  shown,  that  iron  may 
be  made  to  break  short,  or  to  break  with  an 


against  which  m^y  be  cited  positive  evidence 
of  the  strongest  kind.  They  merely  show 
that  the  fibre  is  not  apparent  when  iron  is 
suddenly  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  only  distinctly  apparent  when  it  is  broken 
gradually  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  bat 
when  pieces  cut  from  a  bar  transversely  are 
pulled  asunder  the  surfaces  of  rupture  give 
unmistakable  indications  that  we  are  obtain- 
ing a  side  view  of  the  fibre.  Finally,  the 
strength  of  wrought  iron  is  from  two  to  four 
times  greater  in  the  direction  of  the  assumed 
fibre  than  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it, 
showing  that  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
stituent particles  differs  widely  in  the  two 
directions. 

We  think  some  confirmation  o(  the  views 
we  have  set  forth  will  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  rods  of  wrought  iron,  subjected  to 
gradual  pulls  beyond  the  limits  of  elasticity, 
have  their  strength  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
actually  increased  by  the  strain.  If  the  two 
fragments  of  a  broken  rod  be  submitted 
again  to  rupture,  the  forces  required  to  effect 
it  in  each  fragment  are  almost  always  deci- 
dedly greater  than  that  accomplishing  the 
first  rupture.  This  increase  of  strength  will 
be  found  to  be  more  decided  in  proportion 
to  the  softness,  or  ductility  of  the  iron  used. 
Doubtless  the  same  causes  which  produce 
this  effect  produce  also  the  great  increase  of 
strength  imparted  to  iron  and  steel  when 
drawn  into  wire.  Mr.  Barlow  gives  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  at  the  Woolwich 
dockyard  with  reference  to  this  phenomenon, 
which  show  an  increase  amounting,  in  some 
cases,  to  18  per  cent.  Mr.  Colbum  men- 
tions the  experiments  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  on  ten  bars  of 
Grown  S.  0.  iron.  If  inches  in  diameter  and 
4^  feet  long.  The  mean  breaking  weight 
at  the  first  breakage  was  23.94  tons  per 
square  inch.  At  the  second  breakage  the 
mean  strenrth  was  25.86  tons  per  square 
inoh.  At  the  third  breakage  it  was  27.06 
tons  per  square  inch.  At  the  fourth  break- 
age it  was  29.2  tons  per  square  inch.  The 
mean  strength  at  the  last  breakage  was 
about  22  per  cent  greater  than  at  the  first. 
Mr.  Colbum  suggests,  as  an  obvious  expla- 
nation, that  the  bars  first  broke  at  the  weak- 
est point,  then  again  at  the  next  weakest, 
and  so  on.     But  this  seems  to  disregard  the 
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Btantly  altering,  if  not  its  position,  certainly 
its  ultimate  structure.  The  process,  on  the 
contrary,  seems 'to  us  quite  analogous  to 
wire-drawing,  the  atoms  arranging  them- 
selves  more  and  more  thoroughly  in  the  form 
of  parallel  fibres,  which  is  the  position  most 
faTorable  for  tensile  resistance,  until  a  maxi- 
mum of  parallelism  is  reached,  and  therefore 
a  maximum  strength. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and 
structure  of  cast  iron,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  it  can  be  as  strong  after  the 
applioatiou  of  severe  strains  as  before.  Rup- 
ture must  always  ensue  whenever  the  elastic 
limit  is  exceeded.  A  continued  repetition 
of  strains  ought,  upon  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, to  deteriorate  the  strength  by  the  suc- 
cessive rupture  of  the  cohesion  of  detached 
points.  Experience  in  cast  iron  guns  leads 
to  this  conclusion,  but  exhaustive  experi- 
ments upon  various  forms,  with  stresses 
variously  applied,  are  much  needed. 

The  following  valuable  considerations  by 
Mr.  Colbum  are  added :    "  In  a  paper  of 

freat  v<ilue,  read  nearly  seven  years  ago 
efore  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  after- 
wards published  in  a  quarto  volume  entitled, 
'  On  the  physical  conditions  involved  in  the 
construction  of  artillery,'  Mr.  Robert  Mallet 
has  laid  down  a  useful  measure  of  the  work- 
ing and  ultimate  strength  of  iron.  Poncelet 
had  already  employed  co-e£Scient8,  which 
indirectly  expressed,  not  merely  the  elastic 
limit  and  breaking  strength  of  iron,  but  the 
range  also,  through  which  the  force  acted  in 
each  case,  in  reaching  these  limits.  Mr. 
Mallet  has  adapted  these  co-efiicients  to  the 
English  standard  of  mechanical  work,  vis, 
'foot  pounds;'  and  he  represents  the  struc- 
tural value  of  different  materials,  or  of  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  same  material,  in  one 
oase,  by  the  product  of  the  elastic  load  in 
pounds  into  half  the  range  in  feet,  or  parts 
of  a  foot,  through  which  it  acts,  and  in  the 
other  case  by  the  breaking  weight  in  pounds 
multiplied  also  by  half  the  range  in  feet,  or 
parts  of  a  foot,  through  which  it  acts.  Mr. 
Mallet  employs  Poncelet's  co-efficients  as 
follows : 

T  c  =  foot  pounds  in  reaching  elastic  limit 
of  tension. 

T  r  =foot  pounds  to  produce  rupture  by 
tension. 

T  'c  K  foot  pounds  in  reaching  elastic  limit 
of  compression. 

TV=foot  pounds  to  produce  crushing. 

"  One-half  the  weight  into  the  whole  exten- 
sion, 01  the  whole  weight  into  half  the  ex- 


tension, is  adopted,  because  the  force  gradu- 
ally applied  to  break  the  bar  must  increase 
from  nothing  to  the  breaking  weight.  Upon 
Dr.  Hooke's  law,  ut  tefitio  sic  vis,  the  weight 
of  a  grain  will,  in  some  minute  degree,  de- 
flect or  extend  the  heaviest  bar  of  iron,  and 
the  deflection,  or  extension,  will  increase 
progressively  with  the  weight  applied,  up  to 
the  point  of  rupture.  Therefore,  if  a  bar 
be  stretched  one  foot  and  then  broken  with 
a  weight  of  33,000  pounds,  the  work  done 
will  be  the  mean  of  aero  and  88,000  pounds 
into  one  foot,  or  16,500  pounds.  This,  as 
has  been  said,  is  the  work  done  in  the  case 
of  a  gradually  applied  strain.  If,  however, 
the  weight  be  applied  without  impact,  yet 
instantaneously,  upon  the  bar,  it  will,  so 
long  as  the  limit  of  elasticity  be  not  exceeded, 
and  supposing  the  bar  to  have  no  inertia, 
produce  twice  its  former  deflection  and, 
therefore,  twice  the  ultimate  strain.  For 
the  weight,  in  falling  through  the  distance 
of  the  deflection  due  to  the  load  at  rest,  will 
require  momentum  sufficient  to  carry  it 
through  an  additional  distance  equal  to  the 
static  deflection.  This  may  be  best  demon- 
strated experimentally  with  the  aid  of  a 
spring  balance.  If  upon  the  pan  of  a  balance, 
sufficiently  strong  to  weigh  up  to  40  pounds, 
a  weight  of  16  pounds  be  placed,  and  this 
be  lifted  to  zero  on  the  scale  and  there  re- 
leased, it  will  descend  momentarily  to  nearly 
30  pounds  on  the  scale,  and  were  there  no 
opposing  resistances,  and  had  the  spring  no 
inertia,  it  would  descend  to  exactly  30  lbs. 
In  the  actual  application  of  strains  in  prac- 
tice a  weight  is  never  thus  applied,  but  a 
consideration  of  what  would  occur  under 
such  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
important  it  is  that  vibratory  action  be  not 
overlooked  in  considering  the  strains  on 
bridges.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  thia 
action  of  suddenly  applied  loads  is  only 
manifested  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
weights,  for  if  the  strain  be  produced  by  the 
sudden  admission  of  steam,  or  any  other 
practically  imponderable  body,  no  additional 
deflection  will  take  place  beyond  that  due  to 
the  pressure  acting  statically.  If  steam 
pressure  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  thii 
respect,  as  a  weight,  the  steam  indicator  would 
show  nearly,  or  quite,  double  the  pressure 
aoting  effectively  within  the  cylinder  of  th« 
engine." 

It  will  not  be  attempted  in  the  present 
paper  to  discuss  fully  the  co-efficients  adopted 
by  Mr.  Mallet,  for  there  are  objectiona 
a^iqst,  48  well  M  reasons  in  fiivor,  of  their 
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application.  It  is  evident  that  T  r  maj  be 
the  same  in  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  a 
high  breaking  weight  is  exerted  throngh 
a  very  short  distance,  and  in  the  other 
of  which  a  low  breaking  weight  produces 
stretching  through  a  correspondingly  greater 
distance.  But  this  co-efficient  does  possess 
a  value  in  taking  account  of  the  combined 
cohesive  force  and  extensibility  of  iron,  in- 
stead of  the  breaking  strength  alone.  Glass 
has  a  high  cohesive  force,  but  is  useless 
under  strain,  on  account  of  its  brittleness, 
while  india-rubber  has  great  extensibility, 
or  toughness,  with  but  slight  cohesion.  The 
products,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  co-effi- 
cients in  question  do  not  afford  a  complete 
notion  of  the  practical  value  of  a  given 
material,  unless  the  factors  whereby  these 
products  are  obtained  are  also  given.  The 
elastic  limit  of  iron,  however  low,  is  not  to 
be  exceeded  in  practical  use,  whatever  its 
range  of  elasticity  may  be ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  be  prudent  to  work  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  high  elastic  limit,  when  the 
elastic  range  is  known  to  be  small.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  co-efficients  in 
question  are  intended  to  be  applied  other- 
wise than  in  the  comparison  of  bars  of  equal 
length,  else  it  would  result  that  the  measure 
T  c,  in  a  bar  60  feet  long,  was  one  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  bolt  six  inches 
long,  and  of  the  same  material  and  sectional 
area.  For  the  purposes  of  the  engineer  not 
only  is  a  long  bolt  no  stronger  than  a  short 
one,  but,  as  it  can  be  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,  it  will  follow  that  the  average 
strength  of  100  bolts  six  inches  long  is  likely 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  a  bolt  of  the  same 
diameter  50  feet  long.  Every  engineer  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  toughness  in  com- 
bination with  cohesive  strength  in  iron,  but 
we  need  much  more  extensive  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  former;  and  a 
consideration  of  Mr.  Mallet's  oo-efficient 
should  lead  to  additional  experiments  being 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Eirkaldy,  proceeding  upon  an  -inde- 
pendent course  of  inquiry,  but  with  the  same 
object  as  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Mallet,  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  are  the  first  upon  any 
thing  like  an  extensive  scale,  to  take  into 
account  the  combined  cohesive  force  and 
extensibility  of  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
experimented  upon  hundreds  of  specimens, 
but  he  did  not  ascertain  their  limits  of  elasti- 
city. He  has  given  both  the  original  di- 
mensions and  cross-sectional  area,  and  the 


dimensions  and  area  after  fracture,  and  he 
has  also  given  the  amount  of  elongati<«  at 
fracture,  although  he  did  not  ascertain  the 
amount  of  extension  at  the  elastic  limit. 
The  reduction  of  diameter  of  a  bar  at  the 
joint  of  fracture  serves  to  give  a  practical 
man  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
but  it  does  not  admit  of  an  expression  of  the 
mechanical  work  done  in  producing  fracture, 
as  does  the  combined  breaking  weight  and 
linear  extension.  In  tearing  a  bar  in  two, 
also,  we  have  to  consider  the  permanent 
stretch  communicated  to  all  parts  alike,  and 
the  additional  stretch  at  or  near  the  point 
of  fracture.  Thatpartof  the  stretching  which 
extends  uniformly  throughout  the  bar  would, 
we  may  suppose,  be  exactly  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  bar,  while  that  part  of  the 
stretch  which  takes  place  close  to  the  point 
of  fracture  would,  we  may  also  suppose,  be 
a  fixed  quantity,  whatever  the  length  of  the 
bar.  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  specimens  of  iron  and 
steel  varied  from  2.4  inches  to  8.2  inches 
only  in  length,  and  with  these  the  ultimate 
elongation  at  fracture  varied  from  nearly 
nothing  to  27  per  cent  of  the  original  length, 
whereas  longer  bars  would  have  shown  a 
proportionally  less  elongation.  The  samples 
which  hardlv  elongated  at  all  were  of  pud- 
dled steel  ship-plates.  One  sample,  which 
bore  68,098  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
original  area,  stretched  before  breaking  but 
the  ^th  part  of  an  inch  in  a  length  of  7.6 
inches,  or  less  than  i^ths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  length.  Adapting  to  Mr.  Mallet's  co- 
efficient, the  structural  value  of  such  a  ma- 
terial would  be  almost  nothing.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  found  the  puddled  steel  plates 
throughout  to  have  much  less  extensibility 
than  cast  steel  plates,  and  of  very  irregulu 
breakii^  strength. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  communicated  some  of  the 
results  of  an  important  series  of  experiments 
to  the  British  Association  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  in  1861,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  krge  model  of  a  wrought  iron  plate 
girder  withstood,  without  injury,  1,000,000 
applications  of  a  load  equal  to  one-fourth  its 
breaking  weight,  and  afterwards  5,175  appli- 
cations of  one-half  its  breaking  weight,  when 
it  broke  down.  The  model  was  then  repaired, 
and  25,900  applications  of  two-fifths  its 
breaking  weight,  and  afterwards  nearly 
8,000,000  applications  of  one-third  its  break- 
ing weight  were  made,  it  is  said,  without 
injury. 

The  application  of  iron  to  bridges,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  large  span,  necessarily  re- 
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qnires  the  most  careful  consideration  in 
apportioning  the  strains,  since  every  pound 
of  metal  not  brought  into  efiFective  action  is 
80  much  dead  weight,  or  useless  load,  being 
not  onlj  misapplied  of  itself,  but  requiring 
additional  material  to  support  it. 

The  practice  among  American  engineers 
is  very  uniform.  The  factors  of  safety  are 
almost  invariably  as  follows :  For  parts  sub- 
ject to  constant  strain,  six ;  and  for  parts 
subject  only  to  occasional  strains,  four. 
These  figures  are  factors  oftdtimnte  strength. 
The  margin  of  safety  has,  in  all  cases,  been 
ample  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 


TRACTION  ENGINES. 

From  "  The  Sogineu." 

Although  the  very  first  carriage  ever  pro- 
pelled by  steam  was  constructed  years  before 
railways  were  thought  of,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  made  the  first  tottering  essay 
at  mechanical  locomotion  on  a  highway,  com- 
mon roads  still  remain  almost  unavailable  as 
a  means  to  locomotion  by  engine  power.  A 
very  few  years  since — a  dozen,  let  us  say — an 
idea  sprang  into  existence  that  every  port- 
able agricultural  engine  might  be,  ought  to 
be,  and  would  be  made  self-propelling,  while 
very  large  numbers  of  engines,  specially  de- 
signed, not  to  drive  threshing  machines  or 
ploughs,  but  to  haul  loads,  would  be  built. 
Gentlemen  like  Bray  and  poor  Boydell  foster- 
ed this  idea,  and  threatened  the  railways. 
The  railway  companies  paid  not  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  It  conld  be  easily 
proved,  they  thought,  that  steam  on  the 
common  road  would  never  beat  steam  on 
rails,  and  in  a  sense — and  a  large  sense,  too 
— it  is  certain  that  railway  companies  and 
their  engineers  were  right  in  this  conviction. 
The  rage  for  traction  and  self-propelling  en- 
gines died  out.  At  this  moment  it  is  probable 
that  a  smaller  number  of  traction  engines  is 
in  use  than  at  any  other  period  within  the 
last  six  or  eight  years.  The  number  of 
self-propelling  engines — that  is  to  say,  of 
engbes  intended  to  take  themselves  and  a 
plough  or  threshing  machine  from  farm  to 
&rm — is  probably  much  greater,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  fh>m  these  latter  ma- 
chines railway  companies  have  nothing  either 
to  hope  or  fear ;  they  add  not  at  all  to  facili- 
ties for  locomotion,  and  their  abundance  or 
scarcity  does  not  a£fect  the  great  problem  of 
transporting  heavy  goods  or  materials  on 
common  highways  by  using  steam  instead  of 


horses.  With  limited  exceptions,  the  trao* 
tion-engine  system  has  proved  a  complete 
failure.  It  is  true  that  hundreds  of  traction 
engines  have  been  built  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  put  to 
work,  and  have  remained  at  work  till  worn 
out.  But  this  fact  is  of  the  smallest  im- 
portance. If  the  traction  engine  had  been 
a  success,  it  would  have  done  for  horse  haul- 
age what  the  locomotive  did  for  the  stage 
coach.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  traction  en- 
gines we  should  have  built,  sent  away,  and 
put  to  work,  thousands. 

No  one  disputes  that  steam  might  be 
employed  with  great  success  on  common 
roads  as  means  of  cheapening  the  transport 
of  heavy  goods  or  materials  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  com,  timber,  coal,  ores,  lime,  bricks, 
and  such  like  ;  but  neither  does  any  one  dis- 
pute, BO  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  steam  is 
not  so  employed  either  here  or  abroad,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  and  insignificant  way, 
with  success.  When  it  can  be  predicated  by 
intelligent  engineers  that  a  given  machine 
ought  to  succeed,  while  it  can  be  proved  that 
it  does  not  succeed,  a  problem  is  presented, 
which  we,  as  technical  journalists,  are  bound 
to  consider,  and  if  possible  to  solve.  Let 
us  attempt,  then,  to  solve  this  question, 
bringing,  we  may  add,  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  editorial  modesty,  at  least  a 
little  practical  experience  in  traction  engines 
to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  is  very  commonly  urged  that  traction 
engines  are  not  more  commonly  used  because 
the  law  concerning  them  is  harsh,  repressive, 
and  almost  prohibitory.  Now  even  if  we 
granted  this  statement  to  be  a  statement  of 
facts — and  we  do  not — it  proves  ver^  little 
for  the  traction  engine  builder.  It  is  true 
that  the  law  prohibits  a  greater  speed  than 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  orders  that  each  en- 
gine  shall  be  preceded  when  on  the  road  by 
a  man  with  a  red  flag,  etc.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  this  rule  is  not  very  oppressive,  and, 
in  the  second,  engineers  have  only  themselves 
to  thank  for  its  existence.  Traction  en- 
gines, as  they  are,  are  unutterably  hideous, 
astoundingly  noisy,  and  to  the  last  degree 
offensive  in  the  matter  of  smoke — not  only 
to  horses,  but  to  men.  If  it  oould  be  proved 
that  these  conditions  are  inseparable  from 
the  system,  then  we  should  have  small  hopes 
indeed  of  the  ultimate  success  of  steam  on  the 
highway.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  ugli- 
ness, noise,  smoke,  and  general  nuisance,  all 
result  from  the  great  fact  that  those  who  have 
built  traction  engines  up  to  thQ  present  mo- 
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ment  have  not  realized  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  specified  objections — or, 
realising  it,  have  been  unable  to  design  en* 
gines  of  better  oonstniotion.  A  glance  at  the 
contents  of  any  agricultural  show  will  prove 
that  the  ruling  principle  guiding  the  makers 
of  traction  engines  is  to  take  the  ordinary 
portable  engine  and  adapt  it  to  drive  a  pair 
of  road  wheels.  As  a  result,  we  have  an 
engine  without  springs  and  with  all  the  gear- 
ing exposed  to  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
thumping,  and  clanking,  and  grinding,  and 
smoking  along  our  highways.  The  thing  is 
a  nuisance,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  it 
is  folly  to  deny  the  fact.  Worse  than  this, 
the  nuisance  is  continually  getting  not  only 
its  owners  but  itself  into  trouble  by  break- 
ing down  ;  and  all  this  because  a  machine 
specially  designed  for  one  purpose  is  applied 
to  another. 

Without  engravings  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  what  a  traction  engine  should  be. 
Perhaps  our  portfolio  of  working  drawings 
may  yet  include  one  design,  disposing  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  objections  concerning 
smoke,  noise,  ugliness,  and  breakdowns. 
For  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  indicatmg  a  few  of  its  features.  We 
have  stated  that  traction  engines  as  they 
exist  are  a  nuisance,  and  this  m  itself  is  one 
very  sufficient  reason  why  steam  on  the  com- 
mon road  is  not  a  success ;  but  one  or  two 
others  of  even  more  importance  remain  to  be 
considered.  The  first  is,  that,  all  things 
considered,  traction  engines  do  not  compare 
favorably  as  regards  the-  cost  of  the  work 
done  with  horses ;  the  second  is,  that  they 
consume  large  quantities  of  water,  which 
cannot  always  be  had,  and  that  even  when  it 
can  be  had,  much  time  is  wasted  in  taking  it 
in.  Four  miles  an  hour  running  time,  in  all 
cases  becomes  three  miles  an  hour  including 
stops  to  take  in  water.  We  have  now  put 
before  our  readers,  in  one  way  or  another, 
most  of  the  objections  to  traction  engines. 
Let  us  see  how  they  are  to  be  gpt  over. 

In  the  first  place,  a  radical  change  must 


tion  of  springs,  and  a  heavy,  quick-running 
engine  and  fly  wheel  on  top  of  the  boiler,  wo 
must  provide  a  rectrangular  frame  of  iron  or 
of  oak  between  iron  plates.  The  frame  must 
be  supported  on  wheels — ^preferably  of  wood 
— through  the  intervention,  not  only  of 
springs,  but  of  perfectly  efficient  and  eUstie 
springs,  with  india-rubber  buffing-pieces  to 
take  up  the  last  trace  of  jar  and  vibration. 
Next  we  have  to  provide  a  crank  shaft  run- 
ning in  brasses  fixed  in  wrought  iron  cheeks 
— no  oast  iron  except  that  in  the  cylinders 
and  a  little  in  the  gearing  should  be  allowed 
in  a  traction  engine— which  crank  shaft  must 
be  driven  by  a  pair  of  pistons,  in  order  to 
get  rid  almost  or  altogether  of  the  fly  wheel 
— and  unnecessary  and  objectionable  ezcre* 
sconce,  which  should  have  no  more  place  on  a 
traction  engine  than  it  has  on  a  locomotive. 
The  next  step  is  to  provide  means  by  which 
the  crank  shaft  when  revolving  will  cause  the 
hinder  wheels  to  revolve  also.  For  this 
there  is  nothing  like  a  chain,  only  the  chain 
must  not  be  run  too  fast,  must  have  plenty 
of  bearing  surface,  and  must  admit  of  being 
tightened  when  it  gets  slack.  Various  modi- 
fication of  the  chain  may  be  used,  but  we 
will  not  stop  to  consider  these  just  now.  If 
the  engine  is  intended  to  run  at  slow  speed 
with  heavy  loads,  intermediate  gear  must  be 
employed.  On  the  crank  shaft  a  pinion  is 
to  be  placed  gearing  into  a  spur  wheel  about 
3  to  1,  and  the  shaft  of  this  spur  wheel — lying 
across  the  frames  in  the  rear  of  the  crank 
shaft — will  carry  a  small  chain  wheel,  while 
a  large  chain  wheel  will  be  fixed  to  the  boss 
of  one  of  the  road  wheels,  either  or  both  of 
which  will  be  fixed  at  pleasure  to  the  axle. 
When  moderate  speeds  are  allowable  the 
chain  pinion  may  be  fixed  direct  on  the  crank 
shaft,  which  may  make  nine  revolutions  for 
one  of  the  road  wheels.  If  these  last  are  a 
little  under  6  ft.  in  diameter  they  will  revolve 
about  288  times  per  mile,  or,  at  five  miles  an 
hour,  twenty-four  times  per  minute,  which 
gives  216  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  en- 
gines, the  cylinders  of  which  should  not  be 
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as  nearly  as  posBible  on  a  level  with  the  road 
axle — why,  we  shall  not  stop  to  explain.  If 
the  locomotive  type  of  boiler  be  used,  then 
the  olinders  go  into  the  smoke  box;  but  un- 
der certain  cireamstanoes  it  will  be  found 
best  to  use  a  vertical  boiler  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  firame,  while  a  water  tank  is  placed  at 
the  other,  the  cylinders  being  placed 
vertically  between.  The  use  of  vertical 
cylinders  will  not  induce  much  jump,  if 
any,  in  a  heavy  engine ;  and  by  adopting  the 
vertical  instead  of  the  horizontal  arranse- 
ment  one  great  difficulty  b  dispoeed  of.  The 
cylinders  and  engine  can  be  put  near  the 
ground  and  yet  remain  acoessible  and  out  of 
the  dirt.  All  the  machinery  must  be  boxed- 
up  out  of  sight. 

We  have  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  steam 
and  the  smoke.  By  taking  the  exhaust 
through  a  superheating  pipe  in  the  furnace 
the  waste  steam  may  be  rendered  invisible, 
and  the  noise  may  be  completely  obviated  by 
discharging  from  the  cylinders  into  a  receiver. 
As  regards  smoke,  that  most  be  got  rid  of 
by  the  use  of  coke.*  We  are  unacquainted 
with  any  other  expedient  which  will  efiectual- 
ly  prevent  the  evolution  of  smoke  uom  the 
small  furnace  of  a  traction  engine.  Its  com- 
pulsory use  would  be  no  great  hardship. 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

Vrom  the  "  Ameriwn  Bxohange  and  Review." 

That  ordinary  or  white  light  may  be  de- 
composed by  refraction  into  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, is  a  familiar  fact.  Every  transparent 
substance  of  greater  density  than  that  of  air, 
and  bounded  by  surfitces  inclined  to  one 
another,  gives  evidence  of  this  dispersion,  as 
the  separation  into  color  is  technically  call- 
ed. We  see  it  in  the  drops  that  fall  from 
the  olonds,  in  the  flashing  hues  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  in  the  pendants  of  chandeliers; 
but  it  is  most  conveniently  and  perfectly  ex- 
hibited by  what  is  called  a  prism — a  piece  of 
glass  havmg  two  surfitoes  greatly  inclined  to 
•aoh  other.  Light,  after  passing  through 
any  of  these  dispersive  media,  is  no  longer 
of  simple  and  uniform  whiteness  ;  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  series  of  the  most  vivid  and 
delicate  tints,  melting  into  each  other  by  an 
insensible  gradation,  from  a  dark  heavy  red, 
through  brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue,  to 
a  deep  and  tender  violet.  We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  the  inquiry,  how  this  divers- 

*  Or  ta  AiMtiea  kj  the  nie  of  aathra«M*. 


ity  of  hue  is  universally  found  where  refiae- 
tion,  or  bending  of  the  rays  of  light,  takes 
place;  and  whether  color  is  so  connected 
with  refraction  that  every  progressive  degree 
of  refraction  produces  its  own  tint,  in  which 
case  each  hue  would  be  simple  and  independ- 
ent ;  or  whether  some,  at  least,  of  the  colors 
may  not  be  of  composite  character.  The 
question  now  seems  to  lie  between  a  supers 
imposition  of  three  bands  of  the  colon  re- 
cognized as  primaries  in  painting — red,  yel- 
low and  blue — equal  in  extent,  but  very 
unequal  in  intensity  in  different  parts  of 
their  length — and  a  continuous  series  of 
literally  innumerable  hues,  each  equally  ele- 
mentary and  self-subsistent,  and  each  pass- 
ing, without  the  least  overlapping,  into  its 
neighbors  on  either  side  by  the  most  delicate 
and  imperceptible  modification. 

The  spectroscope,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Frauenhofer,  is  destined  to  take  rank 
with  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  as  a 
revealer  of  mysteries.  Its  structure  is  suf- 
ficiently simple,  comprising,  as  its  essential 
parts  (for  the  details  are  subject  to  much 
variation),  a  slit  of  adjustable  narrowness 
between  two  metallic  plates,  to  eliminate  the 
overlapping  of  the  spectra;  a  prism,  or 
rather,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wider  (Aspersion, 
a  combination  of  prisms,  to  decompose  the 
admitted  but  straightened  ray  ^  and  a  small 
telescope,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  mag- 
nify the  spectrum  thus  formed,  and  rendered 
sufficiently  pure  to  exhibit  its  interior  ar- 
rangement, so  as  to  unfold  more  effectually 
its  complexity.  The  investigation  conducted 
by  means  of  this  beautiful  apparatus  is 
known  as  spectrum  analysis,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  every  kind  and  degree  of 
light,  provided  it  retains  sufficient  intensity, 
after  Uib  unsparing  reduction  and  expansion, 
to  form  a  distinct  impression  upon  the  eye. 

With  the  light  given  out  by  the  terrestrial 
elements  raised  to  incandescence,  a  vivid 
spectrum  at  once  streams  from  the  prism. 
Any  solid  element  thus  ignited  affords  a 
band  of  brilliant  colors,  but  without  the 
crossmg  of  a  single  dark  line.  Urge  it  un- 
til it  flows  down  in  fusion,  still  the  unbroken 
spectrum  remains ;  but  force  on  the  heat  till 
the  material  rises  into  a  glowing  vapor,  and 
the  scene  is  changed.  At  onoe  the  continu- 
ous spectrum,  the  uninterrupted  stream  of 
color,  common  to  every  ignited  solid  or  fluid 
element,  is  converted  into  a  succession  of 
transverse  lines,  brilliantly  and  variously 
tinted  according  to  their  place  in  the  speo- 
trom,  extreme^  narrow  fragments,   aa  it 
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were,  of  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  se- 
parated by  interrak,  more  or  less  wide,  of 
darkness — gaps  where  that  spectrum  has  to- 
tally disappeared.  This  is  strange,  and  in 
its  first  impression  strangely  irregular ;  but 
further  examination  shows  us  a  yet  stranger 
regularity.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  thick- 
ness or  position  or  grouping  of  the  bright 
lines,  but  we  shall  find  that  every  chemical 
element,  whatever  its  nature,  has,  when  in  a 
state  of  vapor,  a  system  of  lines  of  its  own, 
and  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself  that 
the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  those 
lines  is  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  that  element. 

The  spectrum,  as  the  band  of  varied  hues 
is  called,  when  obtained  direct  from  the  sun  by 
refraction — whether  naturally,  as  through  the 
bow  set  in  the  cloud,  or  the  rain  drops  pend- 
ant on  the  leaves,  or  artificially,  as  through 
a  prism  of  glass  or  other  suitable  material — 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of 
brilliant  tints  passing  gradually  from  red  of 
various  qualities,  through  yellow  and  green, 
to  blue,  deepening  into  violet.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  us  that  these  colors, 
however  compounded  in  their  own  nature, 
cannot  under  these  circumstances  be  rerard- 
ed  as  absolutely  simple  and  pure.  They 
would  be  so  if  the  sun  were  a  point ;  but 
the  breadth  of  its  surface,  or,  in  astronomi- 
cal language,  disc,  prevents  the  complete 
analysis  of  its  light ;  for  every  portion  of 
this  disc,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  in 
whatever  direction  the  refraction  may  have 
been  effected,  has  been  contributing  its  own 
share  of  light  to  every  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum, so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  a 
simple  decomposition  of  one  pencil  of  light 
issuing  from  one  point,  is  an  overlapping,  to 
a  certain  small  but  not  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, of  innumerable  spectra  from  an  infinite 
number  of  luminous  points,  producing  a  con- 
fusion, the  limit  of  which  is,  of  course,  the 
apparent  breadth  of  the  source  of  light. 
Within  that  confusion,  that  crowding  toge- 
ther and  intermixture  of  neighboring  tints, 
some  mystery  may  lie  concealed,  and  fortu- 
nately the  means  are  ready  to  our  hand  to 
explain  it.  We  can  thin  out  the  crowd  to  a 
simple  rank  by  reducint;  the  visible  breadth 


tmm  in  its  own  direction,  and  ^ving  us,  as 
it  were,  a  ribbon  dyed  in  transverse  bands 
instead  of  the  single  parti-colored  thread 
which  would  issue  from  one  point  of  light, 
makes  the  phenomenon  conspicuous  enough 
for  study,  while  the  confusion  arising  from 
overlapping  is  removed.  Thus  formed  from 
a  single  narrow  transverse  streak  of  light, 
the  spectrum  is  no  longer  a  oontinuous  band; 
its  colors  remain  as  they  were,  but  it  is  full 
of  interruptions;  it  is  crossed  in  innumer- 
able places — the  best  instruments  show  up- 
wards of  2,000 — ^by  dark  lines,  some  much 
broader  and  more  conspicuous  than  others, 
but  all  of  hair-like  minuteness,  and  in  most 
irregular  arrangement  and  fortuitous  group- 
ing. 

The  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  discontinuous, 
with  hair-breadth  tracks  of  darkness.  The 
spectra  of  the  terrestrial  elements  are  also 
discontinuous,  but  with  hair-breadth  lines  of 
light.  The  one  seems  of  a  class  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  other ;  but  this  apparent 
contrariety  will  lead  to  further  thought  and 
further  investigation. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  in  1859,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  discoveries  in  solar 
physics.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the 
rainbow-colored  streak  of  light  which  forms 
the  solar  spectrum  is  crossed  by  a  multitude 
of  dark  lines.  Some  of  these  lines  are  well 
marked,  others  faint ;  at  one  place  many  are 
crowded  together,  at  others  there  are  scarce- 
ly any ;  but  at  all  times  the  same  lines  make 
their  appearance.  For  a  long  time  this  phe- 
nomenon remained  without  explanation,  as 
also  did  the  correlative  phenomenon  that  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  vapors  oonsbt,  not 
of  a  rainbow-colored  streak,  but  of  a  definite 
number  of  bright  lines.  But  Kirchhoff,  in 
1859,  made  the  important  discovery  which 
forms  the  basis  of  spectroscopic  analysis. 
He  found  that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  correspond  to  the  bright  lines  of 
the  spectra  of  incandescent  vapors.  For  ex- 
ample, the  double  orange  line  which  forms 
the  spectrum  of  sodium  vapor  occupies  ex- 
actly the  same  place  as  a  well-marked  double 
dark  line  which  appears  in  the  orange  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum ;  and  so  with  many  other 
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prodnoe  the  bright-line  apeotra  oorrespond- 
ing  to  certain  of  the  solar  dark  lines. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  those  principles 
of  spectroscopic  analysis  which  are  our  chief 
guide  in  solar  researches  :  An  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  gives  a  continuous  rainbow- 
colored  spectrum ;  an  incandescent  gas  gives 
a  spectrum  of  colored  lines ;  and  an  incan- 
descent solid  or  liquid  shining  through  a 
vaporous  envelope  gives  a  rainbow-colored 
spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines,  and  these 
lines  have  the  same  position  as  the  bright 
lines  which  belong  to  the  spectra  of  the  va- 
pors which  form  the  envelope. 


THE  PARIS  STEAM  ROAD  ROLLER. 

From  »  p>p«T  read  bafor*  the  Inititnte  of  Meshantoal 
Sogineen,  by  Mod*.  M.  S.  Qbllabbt. 

This  roller  consists  of  a  locomotive  engine 
carried  entirely  upon  two  large  cast-iron 
rollers  of  equal  sice,  which  are  both  driven 
by  the  engine,  the  course  of  the  machine 
being  controlled  by  a  special  arrangement 
for  changing  the  direction  of  the  roller 
axles.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
weight  of  the  machine  is  made  available 
both  for  the  rolling  of  the  road  and  for  pro- 
pelling the  machine.  The  engine  is  capable 
of  being  readily  started  in  either  direction 
without  any  slipping,  and  can  easily  round 
very  sharp  curves.  This  machine  is  the 
only  one  which  allows  all  the  weight  to  be 
made  available  for  adhesion  in  driving — an 
indispensable  requisite  for  a  really  complete 
rolling  machine — none  of  the  weight  being 
dragged;  and  machines  having  only  one 
axle  driving  are  liable  to  slip  at  starting, 
causing  damage  to  the  road  surface  to  be 
rolled,  and  wasting  power.  Also,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion,  whether  forwards  or 
backwards,  being  entirely  indifferent,  is  an- 
other essential  point  for  rolling  roads.  By 
a  special  mechanical  arrangement  the  com- 
munication of  the  driving  power  is  main- 
tained direct  to  both  the  rollers,  however 
much  they  may  be  inclined  to  each  other 
when  traversing  a  curve ;  this  driving  appa- 
ratus is  made  very  strong  and  durable,  and  it 


is  being  traversed.  These  machines  have 
now  been  in  regular  use  in  Paris  for  four 
years,  and  the  results  of  their  working  have 
so  thoroughly  established  their  durability 
and  economy  that  they  are  used  for  the 
whole  of  the  roads  in  that  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs. The  machine  has  a  longitudinal 
wrought-iron  frame,  like  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, with  cross  bearers  to  carry  the  boiler, 
and  a  water  tank  at  the  back  of  the  foot- 
plate. The  two  large  carrying  rollers  are 
3  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  4  ft.  7  in.  in 
length.  They  are  cast-iron  cylinders  of  1^ 
in.  thickness,  with  intermediate  strengthen- 
ing ribs  and  internal  flanges  at  the  ends,  to 
which  wrought-iron  plate  covers  are  fixed. 
These  close  the  two  ends  of  the  rollers,  and 
have  cast-iron  bosses  in  their  centres  for 
bearing  on  the  axles.  The  axles  are  sta- 
tionary, and  the  rollers  revolve  round  them 
with  bearings  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  roller,  and  oonsisting  simply  of  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  with  a  continuous  bearing  on 
the  axle,  and  furnished  with  a  spiral  groove 
for  lubrication.  The  rollers  in  the  first  of 
these  machines  were  made  with  separate 
wrought-iron  wheel  centres,  upon  which  was 
riveted  a  cylinder  of  boiler  plate ;  but  this 
make  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  failure  of  rivets,  which  were  sheared 
off  by  the  stretching  of  the  cylindrical  plate 
from  rolling  out.  The  present  make  of 
cast-iron  rollers,  heavier  than  the  original 
wrought-iron  ones,  but  less  expensive  in 
make,  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and 
they  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work 
without  any  expense  for  repairs,  some  of 
them  having  run  as  much  as  3,000  miles 
without  any  sign  of  cracking  or  splitting. 
The  first  oast-iron  rollers  were  made  quite 
cylindrical ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  sur- 
face became  worn  down  more  at  the  end 
next  the  chain-wheel  than  at  the  other  end ; 
and  to  meet  this  irregular  wear  the  rollers 
have  since  been  cast  slightly  conical,  with 
the  larger  end  towards  the  chain-wheel,  so 
that  when  half  worn  down  they  may  become 
truly  parallel.  One  end  of  each  roller  has 
a  manhole  in  it,  giving  access  to  the  interior 
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satisfactory  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
'  ments  made  with  them  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Michal,  director  of  the  municipal  ser- 
vioe,  by  M.  Homberg,  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  public  roads  of  Paris.  The  machines 
are  hired  at  a  fixed  charge,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  the 
distance  run  in  work ;  the  rate  being  per 
ton  per  mile  of  the  machine,  7d.  by  day  and 
8d.  by  night.  This  rate  includes  all  ex- 
penses of  wages,  coals,  and  materials  for 
working  and  repairs,  excepting  the  supply 
of  water,  which  is  furnished  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities.  The  work  of  each  ma- 
chine is  measured  by  a  self-acting  counter, 
indicating  the  distance  traveled,  measured 
at  the  mean  diameter  of  wear  of  the  rollers ; 
the  measurement  of  distance  being  taken 
only  daring  the  actual  time  of  rolling,  with 
an  allowance  added  of  three  miles  for  trav- 
eling to  and  from  the  place  of  work.  The 
work  is,  as  a  general  rule,  done  in  the  night 
within  the  city,  the  portion  of  road  repaired 
during  a  night  being  completely  finished 
by  the  morning  ready  for  traffic.  The  speed 
of  working  is  l&om  1^  to  2^  miles  per  hour, 
being  limited  to  the  latter  amount  by  the 
public  regulations.  The  usual  practice  in 
repairs  is  to  lay  down  a  laver  of  broken 
stone  about  2^  in.  thick  at  the  sides  of  the 
road,  and  6  in.  thick  in  the  middle;  the 
surface  of  the  road  being  generally  picked 
up  previously.  The  rolling  engine  com- 
mences work  at  the '  opposite  sides  of  the 
road  ;  alternately  traveling  backwards  and 
forwards  over  a  length  of  about  100  yards, 
and  working  its  way  gradually  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  when  it  proceeds  to  roll  an- 
other similar  length.  The  layer  of  broken 
stones  is  watered  from  the  street  mains,  and 
binding  material,  consisting  of  road  scrap- 
ings, is  put  on  before  the  rolling.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  experienced  in 
reversing  the  motion  of  the  rolling  engines, 
and  they  start  in  either  direction  without 
any  slip  whatever,  and  the  broken  stone  is 
regularly  rolled  down  without  getting  push- 
ed up  or  driven  before  the  rollers.  The 
engines  start  with  great  facility,  even  on  a 
considerable  incline,  and  they  turn  easily  in 
a  circle  of  only  13  yards  radius.  In  making 
new  roads  the  broken  stone  is  usually  laid 
down  in  a  single  layer  of  10  to  12  in.  in 
thickness,  and  this  tmekness  of  material  can 
be  satisfactorily  rolled.  The  total  distance 
traveled  per  day  of  ten  working  hours  by 
one  engine  is  usually  from  15  to  20  miles. 
In  working,  two  men  are  employed  for  the 


smaller  engines — an  engineman  and  a  steers- 
man, and  for  the  larger  engines  a  fireman 
in  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  upon 
the  road  without  stopping  the  engine.  The 
mean  power  developed  by  the  larger  engines 
is  about  twenty  horse  power.  It  is  often 
below  that  amount,  and  then  sometimes 
rises  to  thirty  or  even  thirty-five  horse 
power.  The  engines  keep  well  in  order, 
and  run  from  1200  to  1800  miles  before  re- 
quiring any  important  repairs.  They  are 
made  very  strong;  the  axles,  chains,  pin- 
ions, and  working  gear  being  made  of  steel, 
and  the  engines  of  the  quality  of  best  loco- 
motive work.  They  are  consequently  ex- 
pected  to  keep  at  work  fally  ten  years.  In 
reference  to  the  relative  cost  of  rolling  roads 
by  the  steam  roller  or  by  horse  power,  the 
following  facts  may  be  taken  as  a  compari- 
son of  the  prices  per  ton  per  mile  by  each 
plan.  The  result  of  numerous  data  shows 
the  cost  of  horse  rolling  in  Paris  (including 
horse  keep,  drivers,  and  oiling^  to  be  lid. 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  about  11  |d.  including 
cost  of  repairs.  The  addition  of  interest  (tf 
capital  and  depreciation  would  raise  the 
total  cost  to  about  14d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  steam  rolling  the 
actual  payment  is  only  half  that  amount,  or 
7d.  per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  contract- 
or's profit ;  so  that  there  is  a  great  economy 
as  regards  cost  of  power  in  the  steam  roller. 
The  advantages  of  the  steam  roller  over 
those  drawn  by  horses  are,  economy  in  the 
cost  of  the  work,  rapidity  of  execution,  and 
greater  perfection  in  the  work  done ;  the 
durability  of  the  road  surface  being  found 
to  be  at  least  doubled  where  the  steam  roll- 
ing has  been  well  done,  as  compared  with 
roads  not  so  rolled. 


ON  THE  InFLUXNCX  OF  SSTERE  CoLD  ON 
Metallic  Tin. — Fritzsche,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  oommnnicated  to  the  Paris 
Academy  the  interesting  fact  that  daring 
the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, large  blocks  of  Banca  tin  became 
crystalline  through  the  whole  of  their  mass. 
They  now  contain  in  their  interior,  hollow 
spaces  of  up  to  100  cubie  centimeters.  The 
walls  of  these  hollow  spaces  are  smooth  and 
shiny.  The  other  parts  of  the  tin  which 
have  been  transformed  partly  into  small 
crystalline  grains,  partly  into  brittle  pieces 
of  various  sizes,  have  a  dull  appearance, 
caused  probably  by  superficial  ozydation. — 
{Compt.  Rend.,  t.  67,  p.  1106.) 
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LIGHT  V&  HEAVY  LOCOMOTIVE& 

BOLLIMO   STOCK    ON  THB    MBTaOPOLITAN 

BAILWAT. 

Trom  <<  Th*  Enginaar." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  often-dis- 
cussed merits  of  light  vertus  heavy  rollmg 
stock,  will  find  just  now  much  deserving  of 
their  attention  in  the  working  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  They  may  there  see  some 
of  the  lightest  tank  'engines  and  carriages 
recently  used  for  main  line  traffic,  working 
side  hy  side  with  the  heaviest  stock  ever  put 
on  any  line.  A  very  important  problem, 
therefore,  bids  fair  to  receive  a  speedy  solu- 
tion on  the  Metropolitan  Railway ;  and  the 
solution  will,  unquestionably,  possess  every 
characteristic  which  can  render  it  absolutely 
final  under  the  prescribed  conditions.  In  a 
word,  a  most  valuable  experiment  is  being 
tried  on  the  largest  scale ;  and  the  result, 
be  it  what  it  may,  must  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. The  facts  may  be  stated  in  a  very 
few  words,  but  they  will  be  all  the  better 
for  a  little  explanation. 

The  first  engine  designed  to  work  the 
Metropolitan  Underground  Railway,  was 
fitted  with  air  pumps  and  an  injection  con- 
denser. Its  weight  was  something  enor- 
mous, and  its  performance  so  unsatisfactory 
that  we  believe  it  never  ran  a  single  passen- 
ger train.  The  line  was  first  practically 
worked  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany with  broad  gauge  engines,  having  out- 
side cylinders  and  six  wheels,  four  of  them 
being  coupled.  These  engines  did  very 
fairly,  and  are  now  in  use  down  the  country. 
Next  came  an  interregnum,  when  the  traffic 
of  the  line  was  conducted  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  with  their  ordi- 
nary narrow  gauge  mixed  engines,  blowing 
their  waste  steam  into  the  tender  through 
a  temporary  exhaust  pipe.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Fowler  prepared  designs  for  new  narrow 
gau^e  tank  engines.  These  engines  being 
specially  designed  to  work  underground, 
possessed  not  a  few  novel  features.  Twelve 
were  built  in  the  first  instance  by  Messrs.  I 


great  tractive  force,  essential  to  rapid  start- 
ing, large  cylinders  were  of  necessity  adopted. 
We  need  not  stop  to  explain  how  great  an 
augmentation  of  weight  this  enticed.  It 
was  next  assumed  that  the  curves  would  b« 
bad  to  get  round  with  a  six-wheeled  engine, 
therefore  a  bogie  was  introduced  principally 
because  the  engine  was  made  too  long  to 
be^in  with.  This  farther  increased  the 
weight,  and  so,  finally,  Mr.  Fowler  produced 
the  now  well-known  narrow  gauge  stand- 
ard Metropolitan  engine,  weighing  nominally 
42  tons,  but  in  all  probability  at  least  45 
tons  loaded.  This  monstrous  machine  is 
employed  to  haul  trains  consisting  of  five  not 
less  monstrous  carriages,  carriages  mounted 
on  eight  wheels  disposed  in  two  groups,  and 
weighing  16  tons  each.  We  have  thus  a 
locomotive  weighing  45  tons  hauling  a  train 
weighing  80  tons,  carrying,  when  full,  20 
tons  of  passengers  or  so,  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  an  hour,  over  the  best  permanent  way 
ever  laid  down :  gross  load,  155  tons ;  pay- 
ing load,  20  tons,  or  less  than  half  that  of 
the  engine  alone.  There  are  no  exception- 
ably  heavy  inclines  to  be  surmounted,  and 
the  bad  curves  are  few  in  number,  and  at  the 
worst  do  no  great  harm,  because  the  speed 
at  which  they  are  traversed,  as  at  King's 
Cross,  for  example,  is  low.  We  fancy  that 
every  unprejudiced  engineer,  with  these  facts 
before  him,  will  admit  that  Mr.  Fowler's 
engines  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  designed 
for  the  intended  purpose,  and  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  are  apparently  very  much 
underworked.  The  driving  wheels  are  much 
too  large,  the  machine  too  long,  and,  above 
and  beyond  all,  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
engine  constitutes  a  grievous  defect.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  standard  en- 
gines play  havoc  with  the  permanent  way  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  smashing  off  the 
tables  of  steel  rails,  and  grinding  out  the 
best  Bessemer  track,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
as  though  it  were  made  of  iron. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  gone  on  adding  to  the 
original  stock  of  twelve  engines  with  others 
built  off  the  same  patterns ;  but  we  find  that 
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adopted  a  design  differing  widely  from  Mr. 
Fowler's.  The  Great  Northern  engines 
weigh  full  but  33  tons.  They  have  four 
coupled  wheels,  16-in.  cylinders,  and  a  pair 
of  trailing  wheels  mounted  with  Adams'  ra- 
dial axle  boxes.  These  engines  gave  great 
satisfaction.  Next  came  the  Midland  with 
a  modification  of  Mr.  Fowler's  design,  the 
engines  weighing  much  less,  however.  And, 
lastly,  we  come  to  the  rolling  stock  put  on 
by  the  Great  Western  Company  within  the 
last  few  months,  which  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  Mr.  Fowler's.  Now,  if  the  designs  of  the 
latter  gentleman  had  been  proved  to  be  right 
by  the  results  of  three  years'  working,  how 
is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  the  engineers  of  other 
companies  have  not  followed  his  example  or 
endorsed  his  practice  by  adopting  his  typical 
engine  and  carriages?  The  fact  that  they 
have  not,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  Mr. 
Fowler  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  de- 
signed his  standard  rolling  stock  for  the 
underground  railway. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  say  anything 
more  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  Kailway  in  working 
their  metropolitan  traffic.  We  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  the  new  engines  and  car- 
riages used  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  in  working  their  local  traffic  be- 
tween Windsor,  Ealing,  &c.,  and  Moorgate 
street,  since  the  abandonment  of  the  broad 
rauge  between  Bishop's  road  and  the  City. 
The  engines  resemble  those  used  by  the 
Midland  Company  in  working  their  metro- 
politan traffic,  but  they  are  rather  smaller, 
and  certainly  more  elegant.  They  have 
flush  boilers  with  a  very  small  central  dome, 
a  pair  of  side  tanks,  and  a  condensing  ar- 
rangement very  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
standard  engines.  They  have  six  wheels, 
four  of  them  being  coupled,  and  inside  cyl- 
inders. These  engines  weigh  full,  one  with 
another,  as  nearly  as  possible  32^  tons,  or 
ftom  11  to  12  tons  less  than  Mr.  Fowler's 
engines.  The  average  train  drawn  consists 
of  six  light  carriages,  but  this  in  no  way  rep- 
resents Ute  capacity  of  the  engines.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  day  the  trains  are  much 
longer;  and  on  several  occasions  fourteen 
carriages  have  been  taken  from  Windsor  to 
Paddington,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen 
miles,  in  a  little  over  twenty  minutes.     We 


tory.  We  have,  then,  in  few  words,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  doing  the 
same  work  that  the  Metropolitan  RaUway 
Company  are  doing,  with  a  dead  weight  less 
at  least  by  25  tons  per  train,  if  we  assume 
ten  of  the  Great  Western  carriages  to  carry 
only  as  many  as  five  of  the  Metropolitan 
carriages. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  how  the 
Great  Western  light  stock  will  work  out  in 
continuous  practice ;  sO  far,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  carriages,  though  small, 
are  lofty  and  comfortable ;  they  are  not  as 
yet  disfigured  by  hideous  advertisements ; 
perfect  time  is  kept,  and  a  carriage  or  two 
being  easily  added  or  taken  off,  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  trains  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly 
filled,  without  being  overcrowded.  If  Mr. 
Fowler's  method  of  working  metropolitan 
traffic  can  be  made  to  pay — and  it  is — then 
much  more  should  the  Great  Western  system 
pay.  In  the  case  of  the  engines  alone,  the 
cost  of  transmitting  each  ton  of  dead  weight 
from  place  to  place  cannot  be  much  less  than 
2d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Taking  the  very  mod- 
erate estimate  of  20,000  miles  as  the  dis- 
tance run  each  year  by  each  engine,  we  have 
a  saving  on  12  tons  less  in  the  Great  West- 
em  engines,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
Metropolitan,  engines,  of  £166  per  engine 
per  annum,  or  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  with  36  engines,  a  saving  of,  in 
round  numbers,  j£6,000  per  annum ;  while, 
if  we  regard  the  smaller  weight  of  the  car- 
riages, and  the  increased  durability  of  the 
permanent  way,  due  to  the  use  of  light  roll- 
ing-stock instead  of  heavy,  we  shall  find  that 
the  saving  may  possibly  reach  double  the 
sum  we  have  named. 


CAST-ffiON  FORT& 

From  ''*  Engineering." 

In  these  days  of  Shoeburyness  trials,  when 
almost  every  conceivable  combination  of  iron 
and  steel  capable  of  forming  a  target  has 
been  subjected  to  hammering  by  shot  and 
shell,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  or  un- 
satisfactory results,  it  is  something  to  come 
across  the  proposal  of  a  really  novel,  and  at 
the  same  time  promising,  system  of  fort  con- 
struction. We  have  had  shields  formed  en- 
tirely of  wrought  iron,  shields  of  iron  with 
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material  some  of  our  readers  will  Bay  ;  and 
we  must  own  that  except  it  be  employed  in 
the  way  Mr.  Crampton  proposes,  they  are 
right.  The  proposal  to  iise  cast  iron  as  a 
material  for  constructing  shields  or  defences 
is  not  new,  and  Mr.  Crampton  lays  no  claim 
to  it ;  but  what  he  does  claim  is  the  plan  of 
constructing  forts  by  casting  them  in  situ, 
either  in  one  single  piece  or  in  blocks  of 
large  size,  each  weighing  not  less  than  200 
tons  or  so.  Forts  thus  constructed  would 
afford  very  different  resisting  powers  to  de- 
fences biult  of  cast-iron  blocks  weighing 
three  or  four  tons  each,  such  as  have  been  in 
some  cases  proposed  ;  and  although  we  have 
no  data  from  which  we  could  calculate  what 
the  resisting  power  of  such  massive  blocks 
as  Mr.  Crampton  proposes  to  use  would  be, 
we  are,  we  think,  justified  in  stating  that  the 
system  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

That  there  would  be  no  great  practical 
difficulty  in  constructing  suon  forts  is  cer- 
tain. The  process  would  be  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  that  which  has  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  a  number  of 
instances,  when  large  anvil  blocks  have  had 
to  be  oast.  All  Uiat  would  be  requisite 
would  be  to  prepare  the  necessary  founda- 
tions, and  construct  in  situ  a  mould  of  the 
required  form,  this  mould  being  either  made 
of  brickwork,  or  of  a  combination  of  brick- 
work and  iron  framing,  according  to  the 
oiroomstances  of  the  case.  Around  the 
mould  would  be  mnagBd,  in  convenient  posi- 
tions, a  aeries  of  cupout  furnaces,  the  number 
of  these  furnaces  being  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  casting  to  be  produced  and  the 
time  allowed  for  completing  the  operation. 
Mr.  Ireland  has,  as  we  have  said,  produced 
a  number  of  large  castings  by  a  similar 
method,  and  about  eighteen  months  ago  (aide 
page  496  of  our  fourth  volume)  we  described 
the  casting  in  this  way  pf  an  anvil  block 
weighing  210  tons  at  the  Bolton  Iron  and 
Steel  Works.  The  metal  for  this  block  was 
ran  from  two  cupolas  in  8|  hours  actual  work- 
ing time,  and  the  casting  proved  perfectly  sue- 
cessfol.  Judging  from  the  experience  al- 
ready gained,  there  appears  to  be  practically 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  uie  castings  which  can 
be  produced  on  this  system,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  Mr.  Crampton  would  have  no 


that  it  would  be  satisfactory.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton, however,  does  not  confine  his  plan  to  the 
application  of  cast  iron  alone  ;  but  he  states 
that  the  metal  may  be  strengthened  by  melt- 
ing up  scrap  iron  with  it,  or  in  some  oases 
the  castings  may  be  formed  of  steel  or  iron 
produced  by  the  Bessemer  process.  Whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  apply  the  Bessemer 
process  to  the  satisfactory  production  of  such 
gigantic  masses  we  cannot  say,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  producing 
them  in  plain  cast  or  toughened  cast  iron. 
In  the  case  of  the  cast-iron  forts  being  of 
such  form  as  to  require  portholes,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton proposes  to  guard  each  opening  by  the 
insertion  in  the  casting  of  a  massive  block 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  of  suitable  form. 

As  for  the  expense  of  constructing  such 
forts  as  we  have  above  described,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton estimates  that  a  cast-iron  structure  might 
be  made  six  or  seven  times  the  thickness  of 
a  built-up  wrought-iron  structure  of  the 
same  total  cost ;  and  considering  the  high 
price  of  heavy  wrought-iron  armor  plates, 
we  do  not  think  that  this  estimate  is  an  un- 
reasonable one.  All  events,  we  think  that 
our  government  authorities  might  do  many 
worse  things  than  test  the  effect  of  shot  and 
shell  on  a  200-ton  block  of  cast  iron. 


LIQUID  FUEL  m  METALLURGY. 

From  the  "  Meehanios'  Hagaiina." 

The  advantages  of  liquid  fuel,  when  pro- 
perly used,  over  coal,  for  steam  purposes, 
have  long  since  been  fully  demonstrated,  and 
they  stand  unquestioned.  Hitherto,  the  en- 
deavors to  utilize  mineral  oils  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  furnaces  of  boilers ; 
but  now  we  have  another  eminently  snooess- 
ful  application  of  the  oil  furnace  to  metal- 
lurgical purposes.  Our  readers  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  the  successful  trip  of  the 
"  Retriever,"  a  steam  ship  of  500  tons  bur- 
den, which  was  fitted  up  on  the  system  of 
oil  furnace  invented  by  Mr.  Dorsett,  of 
London.*  This  system  consists  in  burning 
in  the  furnace  the  vapor  of  creosote,  which 
is  produced  in  an  auxiliary  boiler.  Having 
established  the  success  of  the  principle  in 
one  direction,  Mr.  Dorsett  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilizing  it  in  another— ^hat  of  beat- 
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fuel  to  a  pUte-bnming  fdmaoe  in  Woolwich 
Dockyard.  This  was  for  pistes  of  the  ordi- 
narj  thicknesses  used  in  iron  shipbuilding, 
and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
ftuthorities  directed  the  principle  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  ordinary  plate-bending  furnace 
and  to  an  armor-plate  furnace  in  Chatham 
Dockyard.  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  we 
wish  to  direct  special  attention,  as  being 
a  great  triumph  of  the  Dorsett  principle  of 
burning  liquid  fuel. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  armor- 
plate  bending  furnace  is  lighted  from  four 
to  five  hours  before  the  plate  is  placed  in  it. 
The  time  occupied  in  heating  the  plate  for 
bending  depends  upon  its  thickness — one 
hour  per  inch  of  thickness  being  allowed. 
Taking,  then,  a  6-inch  plate^as  upon  the 
present  occasion — we  get  from  ten  to  eleven 
hours  from  the  time  of  starting  before  the 
plate  is  ready  for  bending.  Let  us  now  see 
what  the  liquid  fuel  will  do.  Upon  our 
visit  to  Chatham,  the  cold  furnace  was  light- 
ed, and  after  an  hour  was  deemed  sufficiently 
heated.  A  6-inch  armor-plate,  7  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  8  ft.  wide,  was  then  consigned  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  after  an  hour  and  a-half  was 
drawn  out  thoroughly  heated  and  ready  for 
bending.  Thus,  in  two  hours  and  a-half  we 
have  the  work  of  ten  or  eleven  hours  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  performed.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  the  advantages  of  the  system  do 
not  stop  here.  The  plate  was  remarkably 
free  from  scale,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  absence  of  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ence of  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
ordinary  furnace.  Another  valuable  result 
arises  from  this  same  cause ;  thinner  plates, 
when  heated  by  liquid  fuel  and  bent  double, 
show  no  signs  of  cracking,  as  they  usually 
do  when  they  have  been  heated  in  the  coal 
furnace.  This  important  feature  u  reck- 
oned to  save  ten  shillings  per  ton  on  the 
metal,  which  amount  it  would  lose  in  value 
by  deterioration  under  the  ordinary  method 
of  treatment.  The  vaporized  creosote  is 
supplied  to  the  furnace  under  notice  from 
the  generator  by  six  jets,  which  are  led  in 


increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of 
jets.  The  consumption  of  oil  at  Chatham 
is  108  gallons  per  furnace  per  day. 

Close  beside  the  armor-plate  f^maee  is 
another  one  for  heating  thinner  plates,  and 
which  has  been  regularly  at  work  for  some 
time  past.  It  is  heated  by  four  jets,  and  is 
supplied  from  the  same  generator  as  the 
larger  one,  and  which  is  placed  between  the 
two.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  some  half- 
inch  plates  were  being  heated  and  bent  to 
various  templates.  The  average  time  occu- 
pied in  heating  was  seven  minutes;  with 
the  ordinary  furnace  it  takes  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes  for  each  plate.  As  abeady 
stated,  the  heating  of  the  6-inch  plate  was 
only  experimental  and  preparatory  to  a  reg- 
ular course  of  practical  work  which  is  about 
to  commence.  But  it  was  an  eminently 
successful  experiment,  and,  moreover,  was 
not  the  first  made  in  the  same  fhmace.  The 
plate  in  question  had  been  through  the  same 
process  three  times  previously,  although  its 
clean,  smooth  surface  would  not  have  led  to 
that  supposition,  for  it  had  the  appearance 
of  having  had  nothing  done  to  it  since  it 
left  the  rolls.  The  future  work  of  the  fur- 
naoe  will  consist  in  heating  the  armor-plates 
for  bending  for  the  "  Sultan,"  a  vessel  of 
5,226  tons  burden,  now  constructing.  In 
this  furnace  we  have  another  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  liquid  fuel  when  ntil- 
iced  in  the  form  of  vapor.  In  its  working 
we  have  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
unlooked-for  results,  which,  while  they  fully 
satisfy  us  for  the  present,  only  lead  us  to 
expect  farther  and  even  more  important  im- 
provements in  the  application  of  the  system. 


THE  Bbssskbk  Stbii.  Works  at  Trot. 
— The  two-ton  plant  of  Messrs.  John  A. 
Oriswold  &  Co.  is  in  oonetant  operation, 
producing  some  800  tons  of  rail  ingots  per 
month:  The  walls  and  machinery  of  the 
new  five-ton  plant  (to  replace  that  destroyed 
by  fire  in  October  last)  are  nearly  complet- 
ed, upon  an  enlarged  plan.     The  roofe,  fur- 
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ON  RIVETS  AND  RIVETING. 

BT  HABTIN  BALCKE. 

TT»Mlftt«d  for  Van  Noatrand's  Hagaiine  from  Polyt. 
GontralbUlt. 

The  following  remarks  do  not  refer  to  riv- 
eting for  the  purpose  of  merely  uniting  two 
parts  of  machinery  or  two  sheets  of  iron,  hut 
they  apply  to  rivetings  which  require  a  high- 
er degree  of  strength  and  solidity,  as,  for 
instance,  for  boilers  and  working  parts  of 
machines.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  all  eon- 
Btrnctions,  especially  for  those  in  iron,  to 
distribute  the  strain  which  has  to  be  with- 
stood by  a  certain  part  of  a  machine,  as 
«venly  as  possible  over  the  solid  mass  of  the 
said  part.  This  rule  is  also  very  important 
in  the  use  and  arrangement  of  rivets.  The 
simplest  and  safest  way  to  carry  out  this  rule 
is  to  calculate  directly  the  areas  of  the 
working  sections,  and  to  see  that  the  strain 
which  acts  on  any  part  of  a  section,  does  not 
exceed  certain  limits  generally  conceded  to 
the  respective  materials.  This  is  the  way, 
also  to  avoid  the  use  of  empirical  formulae, 
the  most  important  coefficients  of  which  are 
always  dictated  by  the  personal  opinions  and 
notions  of  their  authors. 

The  force  necessary  to  tear  a  wrought  iron 
bar  of  a  certain  section,  is  so  nearly  equal  to 
that  required  for  cutting  or  shearing  the  bar, 
that  both  may  be  considered  as  equal  in  cal- 
culations, for  practical  purposes.  The  limit 
of  elasticity  of  soft  wrought  iron,  as  general- 
ly used  for  rivets,  is  at  a  pressure  of  about 
18,000  lb.  on  the  square  inch.  With  boilers 
the  strain  of  tension  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tion of  the  material,  ought  not  to  reach 
0,000  lb. ;  because  continued  heating  and 
long  Qse  weakens  the  material  considerably. 
In  the  construction  of  stationary  boilers,  one 
square  inch  of  section,  taken  through  the  riv- 
eting, ought  generally  not  to  be  strained 
above  12,000  lb.  But  if  a  riveted  part  of  a 
machine  has  to  sustain  a  strain  acting  alter- 
nately in  two  different  and  opposite  direo- 
ti<Mi8,  this  strain  should  never  exceed  2,000 
lb.  per  square  inch  of  Becti<Hi. 

If  a  quite  uniform-  distribution  of  the 
strain  over  all  the  sections  cannot  practically 
be  obtained,  at  least  the  tension  of  the  sec- 
tions which  are  exposed  to  the  highest  strains 
ought  to  be  kept  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits. 

The  shape  of  the  head  of  a  rivet  is  depend- 
ent on  the  kind  of  strain  to  which  the  rivet 
is  subjected.     This  strain  can  have  the  tend- 
ency of  tearing  or  of  shearing  the  rivet,  or  of 
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both  simultaneously.  If  a  rivet  has  to  with* 
stand  a  tearing  strain,  the  height  of  its  head 
must  be  such  that  the  cylindrical  surface 
which  would  make  its  appearance  when  the 
head  of  the  rivet  would  be  stripped  off,  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  cross-section  throufh 
the  rivet.  If  we  denote  the  height  of  the 
head  by  the  letter  h,  we  obtain  the  equation : 

2rff  X  A  =  r*  w, 

which  gives 


k  = 


T' 


that  is,  the  height  of  the  head  has  to  bo  one- 
half  of  the  radius,  or  one-fourth  of  the  dia^ 
meter  of  the  rivet. 

Practical  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
rivets  have  come  to  the  same  result,  and 
have  besides  shown  very  distinctly  that  the 
rivet-holes  should  never  have  sharp  edges, 
and  that  the  head  of  a  rivet  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  shaft  by  a  conical  part. 
Whenever  this  part  is  omitted,  and  when, 
consequently,  the  rivets  have  sharp  comers 
below  their  heads  and  the  rivet-holes  sharp 
edges,  the  rivets  break  close  to  the  head, 
when  subjected  to  a  strain  of  tension  and 
when  the  heads  are  strong  enough  not  to  be 
stripped  off.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rivets  have  a  conical  connecting  part  between 
their  heads  and  shafts,  they  extend  consider- 
ably before  they  break,  and  the  rupture 
finally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  shafts. 
All  experiments  have  given  this  result  with- 
out exception. 

Bivets  subjected  to  a  shearing  strain  only, 
would  theoretically  not  require  any  head  at 
all.  But  it  is  good,  also,  in  this  case  to 
make  the  heads  of  the  rivets  as  high  as  above 
determined,  because  generally  a  close  con- 
tact of  the  riveted  parts  is  deurable,  and 
because  the  rivets,  being  set  in  red-hot,  have 
to  resist  the  strain  of  tension  produced  by 
their  contraction  in  cooling. 

If  the  heads  of  rivets  have  to  be  counter- 
sunk, their  best  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  angle  at  tite  point  of  which  cone 
would  be  of  75  deg. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  shaft  of  a  rivet, 
expressed  in  square  inches,  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  actual  and  total  strain  on  the  rivet, 
by  the  strain  practically  admissible  on  the 
square  Lbch  of  the  respective  material. 

We  will  now  examine  the  riveting  of  sim- 
ple round  boilers.  We  designate  by  D  the 
diameter  of  the  boiler,  by  P  the  steam  pres- 
sure per  square  inch,  by  t  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rivets,  by  p  the  shearing  strain  on 
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every  rivet  in  the  length-row.  Thns  the 
strain  to  which  the  boiler  is  exposed  on 
every  rivet-distanoe  of  its  length,  is  express- 
ed by  D  X  '  X  Pi  Mid  as  this  strain  is 
divided  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  boiler, 
we  obtain  the  formala  for  the  shearing  strain 
on  a  rivet : 

D  X  ?  X  P 
p 

The  strain  on  a  rivet-distanoe  of  the  rows 
round  the  boiler,  is  measured  by  a  triangle 
whose  base  would  be  the  rivet-distanoe,  and 
whose  height  the  radiiis  of  the  boiler.  Con- 
sequently the  strain  on  every  rivet  of  the 
rows  round  the  boiler  is  expressed  by  the 
formula — 


P  = 


DX«X  P 


Now,  to  obtain  an  even  distribution  of  the 
total  pressure  in  the  boiler  over  all  its  sec- 
tions, the  sectional  area  of  a  rivet  has  to  be 
tequal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  be- 
tween two  rivet-holes,  and  equal  also  to  the 
double  area  of  a  section  through  the  plate, 
from  a  rivet-hole  to  the  edge.  If  we  call  a 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  d  the  diameter, 
and  q  the  sectional  area  of  a  rivet,  we  obtain 
the  formula — 

g 
y=(f  — «0.a,  or  f  =  — -f-d, 

firom  which  we  conclude  that  the  rivet-dis- 
tance is  dependent  on  the  diameter  of  the 
rivets,  and,  reciprocally,  the  diameter  on  the 
distance.  To  determine  these,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  and  keeping  the  boiler  tight, 
which  possibility  depends  principally  on  the 
relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
and  the  rivet-distance.  Let  us  consider  a 
special  case  to  explain  this  more  fully.  We 
suppose  a  simple  cylindrical  boiler  to  have  a 
diameter  D  =  42  in.;  the  thickness  of  the 
plate,  a  —  0.8  in.;  the  excess  of  the  steam 
pressure  over  the  atmospheric  pressure,  P  = 
42  lb.  Under  these  conditions  the  strain  of 
tension  per  square  inch  of  plate-section,  tak- 
en parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  boiler,  i 


|xPx4=?^^=2,9401b. 

In  taking  the  areas  of  the  rivet-sections 
eqnal  to  those  of  the  plate-sections  contained 
between  two  rivet-holes,  according  to  the 
above  rule,  and  in  calculating  the  following 
items  for  three  different  rivet-diameters,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  we  jBnd — 


Tbe  riret-diametar  being  .  .  |  ib.  {  ia.  }  is. 
Area  of  riTet-NttioD  (iq.  in.),  {s  0.307  O.MS  0.001 
Di«Mnee  between  TireU  (inehe«), 

t=i-S-  +  d »I.«48S.n    S.878 

Shearing  atrain  on  a  rivet  (lb*.), 
y_DXt  XP     .    .    .    .    _  i,4M  i,j5»  i,sj8 

Strain  per  aqnare  inelt  on  a  teetion 
thtoDgh  the  plate,  or  throagh 
the  rireta  In  the  length-rowi  of 

the  boiler  (Ibc.)  =  ±    .    .    =  4,7S0  4,4S0  4,tS» 
9 

SThe  (hearing  strain  on  rivets 
1  the  strain  per  square  ineb  of 
seetion  in  the  rivet-rows  roimd  th* 
boiUr,  are  one-half  of  those  in  the 
length-rows.] 

Tbe  strength  of  the  rivetiDg  eom- 
pared  to  tbe  strength  of  the  lim- 

ple  pUto  =  i^~     ...    a    0.6S    0.66    0.70 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
one  or  other  of  the  chosen  rivct-diaaeters 
are  clearly  shown  by  these  tables.  The  | 
inch  rivets  produce  a  very  small  comparative 
strength  of  the  riveting  (0.62).  The  J  inch 
riveting  has  a  great  comparative  strength; 
but  the  distance  between  the  rivets  (2.878 
in.)  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate,  to  allow  of  a  good  and  safe 
tightening  of  the  joints.  The  |  inch  rivets, 
not  showing  either  of  the  two  mentioned 
disadvantages  in  a  considerable  degree,  are 
evidently  the  best  in  this  special  case. 

S. 

THE  STEAM  CARRIAGE  SYSTEM. 

From  "  Engineering." 

So  much  has  been  said  and,  we  may  add, 
so  much  has  been  written,  at  various  times 
during  the  past  twenty  years  respecting  the 
system  of  working  railways  by  steam  car- 
nages, that  the  subject  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  a  threadbare  one.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  may  no  doubt  justly  be  so  regarded ; 
but,  we  think,  to  a  certain  extent  only ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  steam  carriage  system  is 
yet  destined  to  receive  far  more  attention 
innn  railway  engineers  than  has  hitherto 
been  vouch-safed  to  it.  And  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
In  the  first  place  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  passenger-carrying  stock  of  the  present 
day,  the  amount  of  dead  weight  bears  &r  too 
great  a  proportion  to  the  paying  load  carried ; 
and,  secondly,  railway  proprietors  have  be- 
come cognizant  of  this  fact,  and  not  being 
rendered  complacent  by  the  receipt  of  enor- 
mous dividends  are  disposed  to  listen  fair- 
ly to  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate 
reasonable  improvements    in  railway  work- 
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ing.  There  are  moreover,  other  reasons  be- 
sides these — as  we  shall  point  out  presently— 
why  the  steam  carriage  system  is  likely  to 
receive  a  more  extended  trial  than  it  has  yet 
had. 

The    opponents   of    the   steam    carriage 
system  state,  as  one  of  their  strongest  argu- 
ments against  it,  that  it  was  tried  twenty 
years  ago  and  failed — or  at  least  if  it  did 
not  fail  utterly,  that  it  was  abandoned  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  railway  working.     That  the 
steam  carriage  system  was  tried  and  aban- 
doned is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  reasons 
for  its  abandonment,  and  see  whether  they 
would    apply  in  the  present    day.     It  is 
acknowledged  even  by  the  opponents  of  the 
system — or    at     all     events    by    all  those 
whose  opmion  is  of  any  great  value — that  the 
running    expenses   of  the   steam  carriages 
formerly  tried  were  low,  that  the  carriages 
did  not  lack  adhesion  or  tractive    power, 
and  that  they  ran  steadily  «t  high  speeds ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  to  a  want  of  these 
qualifications  that  we  are  to  look  as  a  reason 
for  their  disuse.     Twenty  years  is  a  very 
long  period  in  the  history  of  railways,  and 
very  many  important  changes  have  taken 
place  since  Mr.   William  Bridges  Adams's 
steam  carriage  "  Fairfield  "  was  set  to  work 
on  a  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bail- 
way,  and  Mr.  Samuel  ran   the   "  Enfield " 
on  the  Great   Eastern — then  the   Eastern 
Counties, — line.     At  that   time   the   aver- 
age   weights  of  locomotives   and   carriages 
were  only  about  two-thirds  what  they  are 
now,    and     the  proportional   reduction    of 
dead  weight  efiected  by  the  steam  carriage 
system   was  consequently  far  less  than   it 
would  be  at  the  present  day.     The  early 
steam   carriages,   also,   although   reflecting 
great  credit  on  their  designers,  had  one  very 
important  practical  defect,  this  being,  that  the 
engine  proper  and  the  part  affording  accom- 
modation for  passengers  formed  a  smgle  in- 
divisible vehicle,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  carriage  was  exposed  to  the 
dirt  and  smoke  generally  to  be  found  in  an 
engine  shed.      The  early  steam   carriages 
were  also  wanting  in  flexibility,  as,  although 
they  were  fitted  with  a  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Adams's  for  allowing  a  certain  amount  of 
lateral  motion  to  one  of  the  axles,  yet  they 
were  not  adapted  for  traversing  sharp  curves, 
and  their  length  was  necessarily  limited.     In 
recent  designs,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Fairlie, 
lately  illustrsted  in  our  pages,  both  these 


defects  have  been  remedied  ;  such  a  system 
of  construction  being  adopted  that  the  pas- 
senger carrying  portion  may  be  readily  de- 
tached from  that  furnishing  the  motive 
power,  and  may  thus  be  housed  separately, 
whilst  the  double  bogie  system  gives  perfect 
facility  for  traversing  curves. 

Again,  the  whole  essence  of  steam  carriage 
construction  lies  in  effecting  every  possible 
saving  of  dead  weight ;  and  there  are  now 
opportunities  of  effecting  such  saving  which 
either  did  not  exist  or  were  not  recognised 
twenty  years    ago.      The  use  of  steel,  for 
instance,  as  a  constructive  material,  has  only 
become  common,  or,  indeed,  possible,  during 
the  last  few  years  ;  and  our  steam  fire-engines 
and  the  launch  engines  made  by  our  leading 
firms  of  marine  engineers  show  its  usefulness 
in  light  engine  construction.     It  is  in  fact 
by  the  employment  of  steel  for  boilers,  con- 
necting and  piston-rods,  pistons,  axles,  tyres, 
frames,  and  other  details,  that  the  principal 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  steam  carriages 
is    likely  to   be  effected.     The  saving  of 
weight  in  each  detail  may  doubtless  be  small, 
but  the  aggregate  of  such  savings  becomes 
something  considerable.     Then,  again,  it  is 
not  so  very  long  since  such  pressures  as  140 
lb.  or  even  160  lb.  per  square  inch  now  car- 
ried in  many  locomotive  boilers  were  unknown 
in  railway  practice ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, no   advantage   was   taken  in   the 
earlier  steam  carriages  of  the  reduction  in 
weight  of  boilers  and  cylinders,  which  the 
adoption  of  such  pressures  renders  possible. 
So  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  what  we 
may  term  the  constructive  advantages  likely 
to  be  possessed  by  the  staem  carriages  of  the 
present  day  over  those  of  twenty  years  ago ; 
but  we  must  now  regard  the  question   of 
their  introduction  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of   view.     At  the  time  when  steam 
carriages  were  experimented  upon,  onr  rail- 
way system,  as  a  whole,  differed  materially 
from  that  which  we  possess  now,  and  still 
more   materially  from  that  which   we   are 
likely  to  possess  before  many  years  have 
elapsed.     Twenty  years  ago  the  oonstmction 
of  a  railway  was  looked  upon  as  an  import- 
ant work,  nowadays  railways  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  line,  unless  it  be  one  of  exceptional  im- 
portance, receives  little  more  attention  than 
the  completion  of  a  new  street  or  roadway. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  total  mileage  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  about  one-third  of  the  present  amount, 
branch  lines  formed  a  comparatively  onim- 
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portant  part  of  the  general  system,  and  light 
surface  lines,  serving  small  country  towns 
and  villages,  were  unheard  of.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  branch 
lines  innumerable,  and  the  question  of  how 
best  to  work  branch  line  traffic  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  with 
which  railway  men  have  to  deal ;  whilst  be- 
fore many  years  have  elapsed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  will  demand  the  addition  to 
our  present  system  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
light  railways  following  as  closely  as  possible 
the  surface  of  the  country  traversed  by  them, 
or  in  many  instances  constructed  along  roads 
already  existing — railways  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  work  economically  with  the 
engines  and  carriages  at  present  in  use,  and 
which  will,  therefore,  have  to  have  special 
passenger-carrying  stock  designed  for  them. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  the  numerous 
branch  lines  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
probably  still  more  numerous  light  surface 
lines  and  tramways  of  the  future,  there  is  an 
immense  field  for  the  employment  of  steam 
carriages,  which  had  practically  no  existence 
when  those  carriages  were  tried  twenty  years 
ago  ;  while  even  on  our  main  lines  there  are, 
as  we  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed  out 
in  this  journal,  certain  circumstances  under 
their  use  which  would  be  advantageous.  We 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  steam  carriages 
would  be  more  universally  recognised  if  they 
were  not  so  very  generally  regarded  as  some- 
thing entirely  distinct  from  ordinary  rolling 
stock.  A  steam  carriage  is  in  reality  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  very  light 
train  and  very  light  engine  combined,  and  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  this 
kind,  and  nothing  else.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
why  not  employ,  in  place  of  a  steam  carriage, 
a  light  carriage  or  carriages,  of  the  ordinary 
form,  drawn  by  an  engine,  also  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  but  of  light  construction  ?  At  first 
sight  it  may  appear  that  such  light  rolling 
stock  would  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
Bteam  carriages,  and  obviate  some  of  their 


riage.  With  an  independent  locomotive,  also, 
the  weight  available  for  adhesion  is  limited 
to  that  of  the  engine  itself;  with  the  steam 
carriage  the  adhesion  weight  can  be  increased 
by  imposing  upon  the  wheels  a  portion  of  the 
load  drawn — an  important  difiierence. 

Taking,  then,  all  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration,  it  appears  to  us,  first, 
that  steam  carriages  may  now  be  constructed 
which  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
traffic  for  which  they  are  intended  far  more 
perfectly  than  those  formerly  tried;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  is  at  present  a  vast  field 
for  the  employment  of  such  carriages,  both 
here  and  abroad,  which  did  not  formerly 
exist.  Such  a  steam  carriage,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  Mr.  Fairlie,*  would  work  the  passen- 
ger traffic  on  any  of  the  Welsh  lines  at  what, 
we  believe,  would  be  found  to  be  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  cost  involved  under  the  system 
at  present  adopted.  This  being  the  case  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  a  company  has  been  form- 
ed— under  the  title  of  the  Railway  Working 
Association— to  bring,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters, steam  carriages  fably  before  the  rail- 
way public.  The  company  which  consuts  of 
but  a  few  members,  includes  several  engineers 
well  known  for  their  experience  in  railway 
making  and  working,  as  well  as  other  en- 
gineers of  acknowledged  standing  in  their 
profession ;  and  it  has  purchased  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Fairlie 's  patents  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction,  both  here  and  abroad,  of  roll- 
ing stock  constructed  on  that  gentleman's 
plans,  and  particularly  of  his  steam-carriage 
system,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  very  favorable  terms.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  the  company  to,  in  the  first  instance, 
place  these  carriages  on  one  or  more  of 
our  English  lines,  and  maintain  them  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  receipts,  so  that 
their  capabilities  may  be  fairly  and  publicly 
tested.  At  first  we  believe  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  employ  the  steam  carriages  for  branch 
traffic,  but  subsequently  the  system  may 
probably  be  extended.  The  company  also 
nronose  to   lease   and  work  railwavs.  and 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  POWER  AND  FORCE. 

Professor  Henry  F.  Walling  of  La  Fayette 
College,  in  referring  to  an  article  on  this 
subject  published  in  the  "  Chemical  News."* 
asserts  that  the  expressions  MY  and  MV 
are  both  proper,  but  independent  measures 
of  force  ;  and  discusses  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows : — 

We  may  avoid  all  oonfusion  in  this 
matter  by  adopting  the  modem  expedient  of 
giving  different  names  to  the  same  agent,  in 
considering  the  different  effects  which  it 
causes.  If  we  define  force  to  be  that  which, 
when  associated  with  matter,  causes  it  to 
move,  the  appropriate  measure  of  quantity 
of  force  is  "quantity  of  motion"  or  mometttum, 
represented  by  MV;  but  when  we  consider 
the  iBork  which  b  performed,  or  to  be  per- 
formed, we  find  it  convenient  to  use  a  unit  of 
measurement  entirely  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  of  quantity  of  force  or  motion ; 
and  when  measured  by  this  unit,  we  term 
the  acting  cause  "power"  or  "efiergy."  The 
performance  of  work  may  be  generally  de- 
fined as  the  moving  of  bodies,  or  parts  of 
bodies,  through  certain  definite  spaces, 
against  continuous  "resistances,"  or  opposing 
foroes.  It  may  be  represented  in  the  form 
of  an  equation,  thus — F^sps,  proportional 
to  MV,  in  which  P  represents  the  quantity 
of  power  or  energy  ;  p,  the  oontiuuons  pres- 
sure, or  its  equal,  the  resutanoe ;  and  s,  the 
distance  passed  through. 

If  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  which 
measure  is  the  proper  one  to  make  use  of, 
we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of 
effects  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  all  the  operations  in  which  mnsoular 
power  or  motive  power  of  any  kind,  acting 
throuffh  naaehinery,  is  concerned,  space  effects 
are  what  we  have  to  do  with — that  is,  we 
have  to  estimate  the  spaces  through  which 
matter  is  moved  against  opposing  force  ;  and 
ps,  or  its  equivalent,  MY*,  becomes  the  con- 
venient and  proper  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  a  uni- 
formly acting  force  like  terrestrial  gravity 


associated  force ;  f,  the  force  developed  in  a 
unit  of  time  ;  and  t,  the  time. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  any 
"  question  in  mechanics" — that  of  the  rail- 
way-train, for  instance — it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  the  question  clearly,  and  its  answer 
is  easily  given.  There  are  circumstances 
attending  the  motion  of  the  train  which 
tend  to  complicate  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, namely,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
friction,  etc.  Frictional  resistance  is  a  con- 
squence  of  motion  imparted  to  molecules, 
by  which  their  heat  is  anvmented;  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  simpfy  due  to  its 
inertia,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  power 
of  the  locomotive  b  consumed  in  space 
effects  upon  the  air,  and  the  atoms  or  mole- 
cules of  the  rails,  wheels,  axles,  etc.  Having 
no  exact  means  of  determining  the  aggregate 
amount  of  these  motions,  we  can  only  as- 
certain it  by  actual  experiment. 

We  may,  however,  simplify  the  question 
by  supposing  the  rails  to  have  just  sufficient 
inclination  downwards  in  all  parts  of  the 
train's  progress  to  exactly  balance  the  ex- 
ternal resistances  above  mentioned.  If,  now, 
you  would  know  the  moving  force  required 
to  give  the  train  a  certain  velocity,  it  is 
clearly  measured  by  MY,  as  shown  in  the 
previous  editorial  article ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  estimate  the  toork  done  in  giving  it  this 
velocity,  or  the  work  the  moving  train  is 
capable  of  doing,  if  rendered  independent 
of  the  locomotive,  as  the  distance  on  a  level, 
or  up  an  inclined  plane,  it  will  move  against 
a  constant  resistance,  this  quantity  must  be 
measured  in  units  of  its  own  kind — that  is, 
of  ps,  proportional  to  MY*. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  coal  which 
must  be  consumed  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
effect  is  due  to  Ae  falling  together  of  the 
atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  increasing 
the  molecular  motion  or  heat  of  the  com- 
pound atoms  of  carbonic  acid  thus  formed. 
This  motion  is  transferred  to  the  aqueous 
molecules,  converting  them  into  steam  ;  the 
molecular  motion  of  the  steam  imparts  mo- 
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is  the  true  measure  of  pare  forcty  as  an 
abstract  quantity,  Tps  or  MY'  is  the  proper 
measure  for  power  to  perform  all  mechanical 
operations. 


THB  New  English  Tubret  Ships. — 
The  House  of  Commons  has  recently 
decided,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-siz  votes, 
that  England  wants  three  new  men-of-war ; 
and  that  the  best  form  which  these  men-of- 
war  could  assume  was  that  of  turret  ships, 
each  4,400  tons  burden,  285  ft.  long,  draw- 
ing 25  ft.  9  in.  forward,  and  26  ft.  6  in.  aft, 
propelled  by  twin  screw  engines,  nominally 
of  800  horse  power,  and  carrying  1,750 
tons  of  coal,  assumed  to  be  sufScient  for 
ten  days'  consumption  at  twelve  and  a  half 
knots — the  maximum  speed  to  be  attained 
— eighteen  days'  consumption  at  ten  knots, 
and  twenty-five  to  thii-ty  days'  consumption 
"at  a  low  rate  of  speed,'  a  slightly  in- 
definite parliamentary  phrase.  The  ships 
are  to  have  no  masts,  and  will  each  carry 
two  turrets,  and  two  twenty-five  ton  guns 
mounted  in  each  turret.  The  freeboard  of 
these  vesseb  is  to  be  4^  ft.  only.  The  bases 
of  the  turrets  are  to  be  protected  by  a 
heavily  armored  breastwork,  7  ft.  high. 
The  guns  will  be  raised  above  the  water  13 
ft.  2  in.,  and  will  fire  over  the  breastwork. 


The  out,  which  we  toke  from  "  The  Engi- 
neer," is  rather  a  sketch  than  a  working 
drawbg,  but  shows  the    general   design. 


These  vessels  are  criticised  by  some  author- 
ities, and  approved  by  others.  They  will 
undoubtedly  prove  useful  and  efficient,  ee> 
peoially  in  the  steam  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  their  adoption  shows  the  growing 
appreciation  not  only  of  the  turret,  but  of 
the  Ericsson  system. 


ON  THE  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  OF  RO- 
TATING SHAFTS. 

S;  W.  J.  Mseqaorn  Skokine,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
From  «  The  Engineer." 

1.  Object  of  thii  Communicatum. — The 
object  of  this  communication  is  to  explain 
in  a  form  suitable  for  practical  application, 
the  results  of  a  mathematical  investigation 
of  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  long 
lines  of  shafting;  an  action  of  which  no 
similar  investigation  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  hitherto  published  ;  although  it  is  one 
which  may  seriously  afiect  the  strength, 
durability,  and  economical  working  of  ma- 
chinery. 

2.  Centrifugal  whirling  described  gene- 
rally.— In  Fig.  I,  let  A  and  B  represent 
bearings  at  the  two  ends  of  a  rotating  shaft, 
and  A  B  its  axis  of  rotation.  Any  small 
deflection  of  the  center  line  of  the  shaft  firom 
the  axis  A  B  gives  rise  on  the  one  hand  to 
centrifugal  force,  tending  to  make  the  de- 
flection become  greater,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  an  elastic  stress,  resisting  the  de- 
flection, and  tending  to  straighten  the  cen- 
ter line  again.  The  resistance  to  deflection 
may  be  shortly  called  the  stiffness.  For 
very  small  deflections,  the  centrifugal  force 
and  the  stifihess  both  increase  according  to 
the  same  law,  being  both  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  deflection  simply ;  hence  which- 
ever of  them  is  the  greater  for  an  indefi- 
nitely small  deflection,  continues  to  be  the 
greater  until  some  deflection  is  reached 
which  causes  a  sufficient  difference  between 
their  laws  of  variation.  The  consequence 
is,  that  if  for  an  indefinitely  small  deflection 
the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  stiffness,  the  shaft  must  go  on  per- 
manently whirling  round  in  a  bent  form,  as 
shown  by  the  curves  A  D  B,  A  <f  B,  to  the 
injury  of  itself  and  of  the  adjoining  ma- 
chinery and  framing:  a  kind  of  motion 
which  may  be  called  centrifugal  xohirling. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  for  an  indefinitely 
small  deflection  the  stiffness  is  greater  than 
the  centrifugal  force,  centrifugal  whirling  u 
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Fig.  2  repre- 
eents  by  the  our- 
ves  E  G,  E  g,  the 
oentrifugal  whirl- 
ing of  an  over- 
hanging end  of  a 
shaft,  the  direc- 
tion of  whose  axis 
of  rotation  E  F  is 
fixed  by  the  bear- 
ing at  E. 

For  a  shaft  of  a 
given  length,  dia- 
meter, and  mate- 
rial, there  is  a 
limit  of  speed, 
and  for  a  shaft  of 
a  given  diameter 
and  material, 
turning  at  a  given 
speed,  there  is  a 
limit  of  length, 
below  which  cen- 
trifugal whirling  is  impossible. 

3.  Cfeneral  Nature  of  the  Investigation. — 
The  mathematical  expression  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  leads  to  a  linear  differ- 
ential equation  of  the  fourth  order,  integra- 
ble  by  means  of  oircular  and  exponential 
functions.  The  integrals  are  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  identical  in  form  with  those 
obtained  by  Poisson  in  his  investigation  of 
the  transverse  vibrations  of  elastic  rods 
{Traiti  de  Mkaniqm,"  vol.  ii.,  §  528) ;  and 
some  of  the  numerical  results  calculated  by 
Poisson  are  applicable  to  the  present  prob- 
lem. The  relation  between  the  limits  of 
length  and  of  speed  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  shaft  is  supported.  The  only  two 
cases  which  will  here  be  given  are  those  re- 
presented in  Figs.  1  and  2,  viz.,  the  shaft 
supported  on  two  bearings  at  its  ends,  and 
the  overhanging  shaft  with  one  end  fixed  in 
direction.  The  general  equations,  however, 
enable  the  problem  to  be  solved  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  different  ways  of  sup- 
porting the  shaft. 

4,  Formula. — Let  g  denote  gravity  (  = 
82.2  ft.,  or  9.81  meters  per  second);  H,  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  ex- 
pressed in  urtiti  of  height  of  itself  (say 
about  8,000,000  ft.,  or  2,400,000  meters  for 
wrought  iron);  r,  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  cross  section  of  the  shaft 

about  its  neutral  axis  (= ^j for     a 


cylindrical  shaft; 


diameter 


4 
for 


(1) 


a    square 


shaft,  etc.)  and  a,  the  angular  velocity  of 
rotation  (=  27r  X  number  of  turns  per  se- 
cond). Calculate  a  certain  length,  b,  as 
follows : 

'-(^)*  •  • 

Then  the  limit  of  length,  Z,  below  which 
centrifugal  whirling  is  impossible,  bears  a 
ratio  to   h,  depending  on   the   manner  in 
which  the  shaft  is  supported,  for  example  : 
Shaft  supported  at  the  ends, 

=  8.1416  6  !     <^) 
Shaft  overhanging ;  direction  of  one  end 
fixed,  Z  =  0.5957rJ)     ,», 

=  1.87  J       I     ^^' 
In  practical  calculations  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  put  instead  of  -C^,   -.- ;  where  n  is 
'  a'      n* 

the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  and 

A  =  1^  (=  0.815  ft.,  or  0.248  meter,  near- 

ly)  is  the  altitude  of  a  revolving  pendulum 
which  makes  one  revolution  in  a  second. 
This  gives  for  the  value  of  b, 

w 


».(S-')l  .  . 


It  is  obvious  that  r  should  be  expressed  in 
the  same  units  of  measure  with  H  and  A ; 
for  example,  in  feet,  if  they  are  expressed 
in  feet. 

The  inverse  formnlse,  for  the  limit  of 
speed  below  which  centrifugal  whirling  is 
impossible  in  a  shaft  of  a  given  length,  I, 
are  of  course  as  follows :  Ma^e  b  =  0.8183Z 
for  a  shaft  supported  at  the  two  ends  .  .  (5) 
or  i  =  0.5347/  for  an  overhanging  shaft,  (6) 
then  the  limit  of  speed,  in  revouitions  per 
second  is 


■ 5* — 


...  (7) 

The  following  are  approximate  values  of 
H  A,  and  its  square  root  and  fourth  root, 
for  British  and  French  measures : 


HA 

^mA 

(HA)i 

Feet,   . 

.  6.520,000 

25,600 

160 

Meters, 

.     595,000 

7,700 

88 

5.  Shaft  vnth  additwmal  Load, — An  addi- 
tional mass  turning  along  with  the  shaft, 
such  as  a  pulley,  has  little  effect  on  the  cen- 
trifugal force  when  it  is  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion— ^that  is,  close  to  or  near  to  a  bearing. 

The  effect  of  an  additional  rotating  load 
distributed  uniformly  along  the  shaft  may 
be  allowed  for  by  diminishing  the  height, 
H,  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the  8«m9 
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proportion  in  which  the  weight  of  the  shaft 
itself  is  less  than  the  gross  load. 

The  effect  of  an  additional  rotating  load 
at  a  point  not  near  a  bearing  has  not  vet 
been  investigated.  The  problem  is  capable 
of  solution  by  means  of  the  general  inte- 
grals already  known ;  but  it  is  not  of  mnoh 
practical  importance  ;  for  when  a  shaft  is  so 
long  and  so  rapid  in  its  rotation  as  to  re- 
quire precautions  against  centrifugal  whirl- 
ing, the  first  precaution  is  to  avoid  loading 
it  with  rotating  masses  which  are  not  very 
near  the  bearings. 

OlaIOOW  UHITBBaiTT,  AffU  i,  19M. 


CONSERVATIVE  ENGINEERmG. 

Trom  "  Tba  Engiiiear.'* 

Some  twelve  months  since  a  pair  of  veir 
handsome  Corliss  engines  were  put  to  work 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal.  -These  engines  have 
26  in.  cylinders  or  thereabouts,  and  are  got 
up  in  a  style  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. They  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
most  advanced  practice  of  the  day  and  as 
such  we  speak  of  them  here.  From  records 
carefully  kept  it  appears  that  their  average 
consumption  of  very  good  coal  is  a  little 
over  8  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour.  We  think  most  employers  of  steam 
machinery  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is  a 
most  excellent  performance,  very  few  sta- 
tionary engines  of  moderate  dimensions  in 
our  manufacturing  districts  burning  less  than 
8.6  lb.  or  4  lb.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  As  tar  back  as  1850  it  was  calcula- 
ted that  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire 
the  average  consumption  of  coal  was  between 
6  lb.  and  7  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour,  consequently,  at  first  sight,  the  Wool- 
wich Corliss  engine,  taken  as  a  type,  shows 
that  very  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  steam  engines  during  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so.  At  the  risk  of  astonishing  our 
readers  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  im- 
provement exists  more  in  imagination  than 
in  reality.  In  other  words,  steam  engines 
are  now,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  very  much  what 
they  were  in  the  day  of  James  Watt,  who 
was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  some  modem 
engineers  would  have  us  believe.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  hundreds  of  oases 
to  prove  our  proposition  ;  one  will  perhaps 
suffice.  Not  long  since  we  indicated  a  small 
feetory  engine  constructed  by  Boulton  and 
Watt,  and  started  in  1811.  .  Our  diagrams 
irttowed  that  this  engine  was  working  to  about 


one  half  more  than  its  nominal  power.  Its 
consumption  of  indifferent  slaek  was  little 
more  than  41  lb.  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
For  repairs  during  the  sixty  years  the  engine 
has  been  at  work,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, it  has  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  it  is  at 
this  moment  in  excellent  condition.  Here, 
then,  we  have  evidence,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference between  coal  and  slack,  going  to 
show  that  the  most  improved  engines  of  the 
present  day  are  really  but  1  lb.  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour  better  than  those  built 
half  a  century  since.  As  to  durability,  when 
a  steam  engine  of  what  is  now  the  modem 
type  has  lasted  half  a  century  and  is  still  in 
good  condition,  we  shall  be  happy,  if  still 
living,  to  admit  that  work  d<me  in  1869  was 
at  least  as  good  on  the  whole  as  that  of  our 
fore&thers. 

It  is  the  custom  with  too  many  feeble- 
minded engineers  to  run  down  and  depreciate 
the  works  of  the  mighty  heads  and  hands 
that  have  gone  before  them.  The  custom  is 
objectionable,  and  to  bo  deprecated  by  every 
right-thinking  man.  We  have  quoted  the 
case  of  the  Corliss  engine  of  18iS8  verms 
the  Watt  engine  of  1811  to  show  that,  as 
regards  factory  engines,  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the 
modem  engineer  has  beaten,  and  always  can 
beat,  his  predecessors  by  an  immense  dis- 
tance ;  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
cite  hundreds  of  other  examples,  selected 
from  both  the  civil  and  mechanical  branches 
of  the  profession,  all  demonstrating  the  great 
truth  that  the  men  who  have  passed  away 
from  among  us,  not  only  originated  great  in- 
ventions, but  developed  them,  and  gave 
them  to  us  so  far  perfected  that  we  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  improve  upon  them.  He 
must  be  a  clever  man  who  can  beat  James 
Watt,  or  George  Stephenson,  or  Isambard 
Brunei  on  what  they  made  especially  their 
own  ground  ;  and  nothing  is,  we  think,  more 
unjustifiable  than  the  assertion,  but  too  often 
made,  that  these  men  and  their  work  will 
not  bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  en- 
gineers of  the  present  day,  and  the  deeds  of 
the  last  dozen  years.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  assertion  is  based  on  honest 
convictions — if  any  conviction  can  be  regard- 
ed as  honest,  the  reasons  for  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  sifted  by  those  who  hold  to 
them.  But  this  fitct  has  not  sufficed  to  save 
many  clever  men  from  commercial  shipwreck, 
or  to  elevate  others  from  the  great  mass  of 
snobs — Thackeray  used  the  word,  so  we  need 
not  apologise  for  it — Radicals  in  mechanical 
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seience,  the  first  held  that  all  that  had  gone 
before  their  time  must  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement ;  and  disdaining  to  believe  that 
engineers  of  sense  and  skill  had  ever  lived 
till  they  were  bom,  they  laiuohed  out  into 
extravagance,  and,  enamoured  of  change 
they  adopted  it  for  its  own  sake.  For  a  time 
such  men  daule  the  world,  and  then  they 
simply  go  out,  and  their  place  knows  them 
no  more.  A  little  more  conservatism  of 
roirit,  a  little  perception  of  the  great  truth 
that  to  chanse  for  the  sake  of  changing  is 
a  mistake,  a  little  more  £uth  in  the  mental 
powers  of  the  engineers  who  have  passed 
away  leaving  their  works  behind  them 
as  everlasting  testimonies  to  their  skill, 
would  have  enabled  many  a  modem  engineer 
to  win  honor  and  gold,  instead  of  that  dis- 
appointment and  penury  which  he  has 
brought  on  himself  by  a  reckless  neglect  of 
the  teaching  of  the  past. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  article  is 
written  without  a  special  purpose,  or  that  it 
is  based  on  theoretical  considerations.  We 
write  it  with  the  special  object  of  warning 
the  rising  generation  of  engineers  against  a 
fatal  error  which  young  men  are  bat  too 
willing  to  fall  into.  This  error  consists 
simply  in  holding  that  little  or  nothing  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  works  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. Most  young  mechanical  engineers 
determine  that  the  moment  they  get  a  chance 
they  will  originate  something  great,  or  pro- 
duce somethmg  in  steam  or  general  machin- 
ery which  shall  surprise  the  world.  No 
greater  blander  could  be  committed.  If  the 
young  engineer  has  talents,  he  will  find  in 
the  works  of  the  past  generation  much  to 
admire,  something  to  avoid,  and  a  great  deal 
to  imitate.  If  he  lacks  talent,  his  only 
ehance  of  success  is  to  adhere  to  the  beaten 
track  of  precedent.  In  either  case  it  is 
well  to  bear  two  facts  in  mind.  The  first  is, 
that  there  is  no  more  certain  road  to  success 
thui  the  power  of  utilising  the  experience  of 
others ;  and  the  second,  that  innovating  on 
established  practice,  is  one  thing,  while  ma- 
king money  is  quite  another. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
While  advocating  a  conservative  policy  in 
engineering,  we  have  no  wish  to  stifle  in- 
vention, or  to  bar  vroicress  bv  so  much  as  a 


which,  taking  its  rise  in  ignorance  and 
vanity,  leads  men  to  commit  great  blunders, 
and  to  ensnare  an  innocent  public  in  the  net 
of  destruoti(»i,  yclept  a  limited  companv. 
Those  who  honestly  determine  that  they  will 
improve  on  what  has  already  been  done  in . 
any  special  branch  of  the  profession,  must 
begin  by  learning  thoroughly  what  has  been 
done,  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  what  those 
who  have  d(me  part,  have  thought,  and  said, 
and  written  upon  the  subject  as  a  whole.  No 
true  progress  can  be  nuide  in  engineering 
seience  by  him  who  treats  the  works  of  a  past 
generation  with  contempt  simply  because  they 
are  old ;  and  as  years  and  experience  come 
to  men  they  will  begin  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  arguments  which  our  younger  readers  may 
feel  j  ust  a  little  disposed  to  pooh  pooh .  Facts 
crop  up,  indeed,  every  now  and  then  in  a 
curious  and  unexpected  kind  of  way,  as,  for 
example,  that  which  \fe  cited  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  article,  which  should  suffice  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  at  least  six- 
ty years  ago  engineers  might  be  found  in 
England  quite  as  clever  as  any  who  have 
been  bom  since ;  and  the  circumstance  con- 
veys a  very  important  lesson,  by  which  cer- 
tain modem  engineers  would  do  well  to 
profit. 

CALCINATION  OF  IRON  ORES. 

From  "  EDgineering." 

Some  months  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the 
ovens  designed  by  Mr.  Aitkin  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  gave  a  general  description  of  Uieir 
objects  and  construction.*  Since  that  time 
we  have  received  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  ovens  for  roast- 
ing oorbonaoeous  iron  ores,  such  as  black- 
band,  and  those  results  appear  to  justify  very 
fully  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed  as 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Aitkin's  iQethod. 

The  trials  were  commenced  at  the  Almond 
Iron-works  in  Scotland  early  in  1868.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  the  average  make  of  the 
furnace  had  been  from  515  tons  to  720  tons 
per  month,  and  the  consumption  of  materials 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  made  had  been  on  the 
average : 

Coke.  Iron  Ore.  Lime, 

cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 
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been  oalcolated  on  the  basis  that  1  ton  of 
coke  equals  2  tons  of  raw  coal. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trials  this 
furnace  has  been  worked  with  coked  iron- 
stone in  the  proportion  of  abont  40  per  cent., 
and  about  60  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  poor  lean  blackband,  put  in 
calcined,  and  of  five-sixths  clay  iron  ore, 
very  difficult  to  reduce  in  the  furnace,  and 
sometimes  containing  as  much  as  20  percent, 
of  silica  after  calcination. 

The  coked  ironstone  has  been  analysed  by 
Dr.  Penny,  who  reports  it  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz. : 

Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron 16.28  =  iron  16.28 

Protoxide  of  iron 86.29  =  „      28.06 

Peroxide trace. 

Sulpliide 2.09  1.88 

Lime 107  

MagnesU 2.60  46.62 

Phosphates, &c 8.68 

Silica  and  clay 8.00 

Fixed  carbon 27.20 

Water 2.60 

99.61 

By  the  analysis  of  Staffordshire  blackband 
similarly  treated,  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
metallic  state  was  36.48  ;  that  of  protoxide, 
33.66  per  cent.  The  slag  obtained  in  work- 
ing the  furnace  with  calcined  ore  was  found 
to  be  very  free  from  metallic  iron. 

During  the  eleven  months  that  calcined 
ore  has  been  used,  the  make  of  the  furnace 
has  been  on  the  average,  600  tons  per  month, 
ranging  from  567  to  741  tons.  The  con- 
sumption of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made 
has  varied  from  I  ton  8  cwt.,  when  only  8 
per  cent,  of  the  coked  ironstone  was  used,  to 
17^  cwt.  when  the  proportion  used  amounted 
to  42^  per  cent.  Throughout  this  period  the 
proportion  of  the  coked  ironstone  was  gradu- 
ally increased  from  8^  per  cent,  to  42^  per 
cent.,  and  the  tabulated  quantities  of  fuel 
consumed,  show  that  the  saving  of  fuel  was 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  calcined  ore 
in  the  working  eharee.  With  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  coked  ironstone,  thb  sa- 
ving amounted  to  35  per  cent.,  or  9  J  cwt.  of 
coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  for  in  the 
place  of  the  former  average  consumption 
with  raw  ironstone  of  27  cwt.  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  the  consumption  with  coked  ironstone 
was  only  17J  cwt.  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  This 
ftkOt  considered,  together  with  the  refractory 
nature  of  the  clay  ironstone  amounting  to 
more  than  one-half  the  burden,  would  seem 
to  afford  oonolosive  evideDoe  that  a  very 


great  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  calcining 
the  iron  ores  of  a  carbonaoeous  nature  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Aitkin's  method,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  great  probability  of  effect- 
ing a  still  more  considerable  saving  of  fuel 
in  the  smelting  of  the  ore  if  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  furnace  were  coked  black-band. 

The  Shotts  Iron  Company  have  lately 
commenced  working  with  aoked  ironstone. 
Formerly  the  burden  of  the  furnace  consist- 
ed of  14^  cwt.  coal  and  14^  cwt.  calcined 
ironstone,  and  sinoe  using  the  coked  ore  it 
has  been  only  8}  cwt.  of  coal  to  14^  cwt 
of  ironstone. 

The  amount  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  coked 
blackband  above  referred  to  is  equivalent  to 
about  5^  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  the  ore, 
and  since  that  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
burnt  away  by  calcining  the  ore  in  open 
heaps,  it  must  be  regarded  as  so  much  foel 
saved.  Besides  this,  the  calcination  in  close 
ovens  admits  of  the  volatilisable  portion  of 
the  bituminous  contents  of  the  ore  being 
turned  to  account  either  as  fiiel  or  other- 
wise. This  is  a  further  source  of  saving ; 
besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  by 
calcining  in  close  ovens  the  oxidising  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  air  is  excluded,  and 
consequently  the  work  of  reducing  the  ore 
may  be  in  part  performed  in  the  calcining 
kiln,  leaving  so  much  the  less  to  be  done  in 
the  blast  furnace,  as  is  shown  by  the  amount 
of  metallic  iron  in  the  coked  ironstones 
referred  to  above. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  blackband  ironstone 
calcined  in  the  open  air  calcining  heaps  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  combustible  material  that  is  being  simply 
got  rid  of  in  that  operation,  and  by  reference 
to  the  analyses  of  this  ore  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  carbonaceous  portion  which  has 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  wasted,  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
fuel  subsequently  used  in  the  blast  furnace 
for  reducing  and  melting  the  ore.  Mr.  Tur- 
ran*  has  estimated  the  possible  saving  to  be 
effected  by  sabstituting  kilns  for  open  ur 
calcination,  as  amounting  in  the  case  of 
Scotch  blackband  to  as  much  as  10s.  per  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and  his  experience  at  the  Dow- 
lais  Works  of  calcination  in  kilns  as  com- 
pared with  open  air  calcination,  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  former  plan,  for  even  after 
allowing  for  the  interest  of  outlay  for  kilns, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  b  much  less  with 
open  air  heaps. 


*  The  Iron  Hanuftotore  of  Great  Britain,  p.  16. 
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Sneh  a  mode  of  effecting  eoonomy  of  fdel 
in  a  business  irhere  the  gross  quantity  of 
fuel  consumed  is  so  enormous  should  receive 
the  earnest  attention  of  those  oonoemed,  and 
there  is  probably  no  case  in  which  such 
economy  and  reduction  of  working  expenses 
is  more  necessary  than  in  iron  smelting.  We 
therefore  hope  Mr.  Aitkm's  plan  of  calcina- 
tion may  be  taken  up  by  ironmasters  active- 
ly, and  that  we  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
report  its  extensive  adoption. 


REVOLVmG  SODA  FURNACE 

TmuUtad  from  "  Annalai  da  OinU  CItH." 

M.  Lamy,  professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
made,  at  a  recent  session,  a  communication 
on  the  subject  of  "revolving  furnaces,"  as 
used  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  soda. 
The  material  so  designated  is  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  which,  according  to  its  various 
forms,  is  called  "crude  soda,"  "sal  soda," 
or  "crystalized  soda."  It  is  an  article  of 
prime  necessity,  being  indispensable  in  the 
manufacture  6f  glass,  soda,  bleaching  ma- 
terial, and  in  numberless  other  arts.  Its 
production  is  an  important  branch  of  French 
industry.  An  important  accessory  result 
is  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  largely  used  in  the 
process. 

The  production  of  artificial  soda,  by  the 
way,  is  altogether  an  art  of  French  origin, 
being  invented  by  Leblanc,  whose  name  and 
deeds  are  too  little  remembered  in  France. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  process  employed, 
the  apparatus,  and  even  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
the  inventor,  notwithstanding  all  the  research 
which  has  been  made  during  three  quarters  of 
a  century  with  the  design  of  improving  them. 

M.  Lamy  describes  the  manufacture  by 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda,  chalk  and  char- 
coal, heated  to  a  pasty  fusion  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  called  a  soda  furnace.  The 
reaction  takes  place  at  a  high  temperature 
by  means  of  vigorous  stirring,  which  requires 


tons.  The  high  price  of  the  requisite  labor 
has  led  to  a  vigorous  search  for  some  sub- 
stitute for  manual  labor.  Two  systems  have 
been  proposed  ;  the  first,  that  of  Mr.  Fattin- 
son,  effects  the  mixture  by  means  of  iron 
agitators  attached  to  a  spindle,  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  furnace,  and  receiving  its 
motion  from  a  steam  engine.  This  system 
was  speedily  abandoned.  A  more  success- 
ful attempt  is  the  revolving  furnace  of 
Messrs.  Elliot  &  Bussell,  perfected  by 
Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Williams,  at  the  chemi- 
cal works  at  South  Shields  near  Newcastle. 
It  consists  of  a  large  oast  iron  cylinder  about 
5  meters  long  (horizontally)  and  3  met«r8 
diameter,  lined  in  the  interior  with  refrac- 
tory bricks.  Its  interior  space  is  not  cylin- 
drical, but  is  enlarged  in  the  middle,  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  materials  in  the  center — 
shaped  in  fact  like  a  cask.  It  has  also,  in 
the  interior,  two  longitudinal  ribs,  situated 
diametrically  opposite  each  other,  in  order 
to  effect  more  thoroughly  the  mixture  during 
the  revolution.  The  cylinder  rests  upon 
four  friction  wheels,  which  are  supported 
upon  a  massive  frame.  On  the  exterior  oir; 
oumferenoe  are  teeth,  gearing  with  a  pinion 
driven  by  the  engine  at  any  desirable  speed. 
The  charging  hole  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
circumference,  and  dosed  by  a  cast  iron  gate. 
The  openings  at  the  ends  serve,  one  for  the 
introduction  of  fire  from  an  adjoining  furnace, 
the  other,  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  which  are  carried  off  into  vari- 
ous accessories,  and  utilized  in  the  solutions, 
evaporation  and  lixiviation.  The  communi- 
cation of  fire  to  the  cylinder  is  made  by 
means  of  a  movable  flue,  held  by  a  chain, 
and  lined  with  fire  brick,  without  which, 
small  and  unforeseen  derangements  might 
cause  accidents.  A  great  amount  of  fire  is 
indispensable  to  a  sufficiently  energetic  action 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  furnace.  To 
"cook"  a  charge  of  soda,  the  cylinder  is  rabed 
to  a  red  heat,  and  turned  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  charging  hole  corresponds  to  a 
chute,  in  towhich  the  barrows  dump  the 
materials  for  the  charge,  which  consists  of 
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of  the  materials,  and  the  velocity  is  increased 
to  two  turns  per  minute.  The  operation 
terminates  in  about  half  an  hour  at  this  rate 
of  rotation.  The  cylinder  is  stopped  with 
the  charging  hole  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
the  semi-fluid  soda  is  drawn  off  into  vessels 
moving  upon  tram-waya  underneath. 

This  operation  lasts  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  admits  of  six  heats  and  a  total 
production  of  18,000  kilog  of  crude  soda  in 
24  hours,  which  is  three  times  the  product 
of  an  ordinary  good  English  furnace.  The 
heat  is  distributed  in  the  most  uniform  man- 
ner, the  sulphate  is  more  perfectly  decom- 
posed,  the  operation  more  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  access  of  air,  the  manual 
labor  greatly  diminished,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  362 
kilog  to  544  or  about  one  third.  It  was 
found  at  the  outset  that  the  plant  was  very 
expensive  and  subject  to  frequent  disarrange- 
ment. Lately,  however,  the  patents  have 
expired,  and  the  details  of  the  furnace  have 
been  perfected  so  that  it  works  with  all  de- 
sirable regularity,  and  costs,  in  England,  not 
more  than  35,000  franes.  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  mounted  four  of  these  furnaces  in  his 
establishments,  and  a  dozen  others  are  work- 
ing elsewhere  in  England — ^notably  at  Wid- 
ness  and  St.  Helens.  They  are  built  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Daglish  at  the  St.  Helens  foundry  in 
Lancashire. 


PULtEYSWITH  LEATHER  COVERmG. 

TraneUtad  from  "Polyt  CentralbUU." 

The  sliding  or  slipping  of  belts  on  the 
pulleys  is  an  evil  experienced  by  almoet 
every  one  whose  business  depends  on  ma- 
chine power.  Various  means  have  been 
devised  to  avoid  it.  One  of  them  is  to 
strew  powdered  rosin  or  pitch  on  the  inside 
of  the  belt.  Another  is  to  cover  the  pulleys 
with  wood.  A  third  is  to  give  the  rim  of 
the  pulley  a  curved  surface.  These  means 
are  only  palliatives,  and  lack  a  thorough, 
steady  and  continued  action-  Bosin  and 
pitch  are  soon  pressed  into  the  leather,  when 
they  not  only  lose  their  efficacy,  but  con- 
tribute to  the  rotting  and  destruction  of  the 
belts.  A  wood  covering  on  the  pulley  gets 
polished  in  a  short  time  and  is  then  as  slip- 
pery as  iron.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to 


ping  off  of  the  belt,  especially  when  the 
pulley  has  a  horizontal  position;  but  it 
counteracts  the  slipping  of  the  belt  to  bat 
a  small  extent. 

We  therefor  take  pleasure  in  communica- 
ting to  the  public  a  mechanical  oontrivanoe, 
which  completely  prevents  the  sliding  of 
belts  and  all  the  great  disadvantages  result- 
ing from  it.  It  consists  in  covering  with 
leather  the  working-surface  of  the  pulleys. 
As  the  friction  of  leather  on  leather  is  equal 
to  five  times  that  of  leather  on  iron,  and  as 
leather  can  be  roughened  and  be  easily  kept 
in  that  condition,  it  is  evident  that  a  sliding 
of  the  belts  cannot  take  place  on  pulleys 
covered  with  leather,  not  even  then  when 
the  belts  have  to  transmit  the  very  highest 
amount  of  power.  We  have  seen  snoh 
pulleys  working  in  sugar  factories,  breweries, 
in  manufactories  of  German  silver,  in  paper 
mills,  machine  shops,  sawing  milb  and  in 
many  other  mechanical  establishments,  in 
all  of  which  they  have  proved  of  eminent 
usefulness  and  great  practical  value.  With 
pulleys  which  have  to  run  with  a  great  velo- 
city, as,  for  instance  those  that  have  to 
drive  blowers  and  saw-frames,  as  well  as 
with  pulleys  of  small  diameter,  which  have 
to  transmit  powerful  strains,  the  advantages 
of  a  leather  covering  are  especially  great. 
But  besides  these  evident  advantages  that 
result  from  the  avoidance  of  the  slipping,  a 
leather-covering  on  the  pulley  preserves  the 
belt ;  in  the  first  place  because  the  belt  does 
not  require  tightening  so  hard,  the  friction 
being  considerably  increased;  and  in  the 
second  place  because  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  rapid  rotting  of  the  belt.  For  this 
rapid  rotting  is  generallycaosed  by  the  fact, 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  produced 
by  friction  the  tannic  and  sebaoic  acids  con- 
tained in  the  leather  of  the  belts,  combine 
chemically  with  some  of  the  iron  of  the 
pulleys,  forming  a  hard  compound  in  the 
belts,  which  produces  what  is  called  rotten- 
ness and  frequently  causes  breakages.  This 
evil  is  of  course  avoided  by  covering  the 
pulleys  with  leather.  These  covered  polleys 
are  manufactured  by  Mr.  S.  Freund,  Jr., 
8  Neuenbnrger  Strasse,  Berlin,  (Prussia). 
The  coverings  are  fixed  to  the  pulleys  by  a 
kind  of  paste  or  glue,  which  hardens  in  a 
very  short  time  and  sticks  so  well  to  iron 
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tketorj  is  prepared  to  send  coverings  and 
glue  abroad,  together  mth  full  and  explicit 
direotions  showing  the  way  to  put  them  on. 
The  price  is  If  Prussian  thalers  per  square 
foot  of  leather,  including  the  glue.  (Berg> 
geist.)  S. 


MERCHANT  MARINE. 

ADTANTAQES   Ot  IRON  SAILING  VESSELS. 
TrMuUted  from  the  "Ravae  Maritim*  et  Colonials." 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  iron  sail- 
ing vessels  are  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  fature  of  the  merchant  marine.  They 
are  more  substantial,  more  durable,  and  o( 
greater  carrying  capacity,  than  wooden  ves- 
sels of  the  same  displacement.  They  attain 
also  as  great  speed,  or  even  greater,  for  they 
may  be  constructed  of  greater  length,  and 
their  capacity  increased,  while  maintaining 
the  same  spread  of  canvass,  and  consequent- 
ly the  same  equipage.  The  length  may  be 
six  times  the  beam,  in  an  iron  vessel,  with- 
out interfering  with  facility  of  manoenver- 
ing.  The  damages  to  a  metallic  hull  may  be 
repaired,  at  least  provisionally,  in  almost  any 
part  without  interfering  with  its  service- 
ability, or  capacity  of  continuing  its  voyage. 
At  sea,  iron  ships  behave  as  well  as  wooden 
ones,  and  resist  better  the  stress  of  storms. 

For  East  India  navigation,  iron  hulls  are 
free  from  all  fears  of  rot,  which  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  years,  and  sometimes  earlier, 
attacks  wooden  vessels  engaged  in  carrying 
fermentable  cargoes,  such  as  rice,  sesame, 
etc.  Moreover,  French  vessels  which  fre- 
quent Indian  seas,  being  generally  of  small 
or  moderate  tonnage,  often  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  obtain  local  employment  there, 
when  a  return  to  Europe  holds  out  bo  hope 
of  profit.  But  it  often  happens  that  wooden 
vessels  cannot  avail  themselves  of  these 
opportonties,  either  through  fear  of  having 
to  go  into  dock  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
make  repairs  at  some  far-ofi'  port,  which  are 
enormously  expensive.  With  iron  vessels 
these  inconveniences  are  avoided. 

At  Calcutta  there  are  always  about  forty 
or  ^y  iron  vessels,  of  about  50,000  tons 
altogether,  which  always  obtain  preference 
to  wooden  vessels,  and  generally  at  a  higher 
price.  It  is  well  understood  by  shippers 
-at  that  port,  that  iron  vessels  generally 
deliver  their  cargoes  in  a  more  satisfMtory 
condition  than  wooden  ones.  Masts  and 
lower  yards  of  iron  and  iron  top-sail  yards 
have  aJflo  great  advantages,  both  in  respect 


of  durability  and  staunchness.  Some  Eng- 
lish vessels  have  also  the  top-masts  and 
standing  jib-booms  of  iron.  Iron  wire  rig- 
ging is  generally  adopted  in  vessels  making 
long  voyages.  A  suitable  application  of 
paint  to  protect  the  bottom  is  bdispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  plates  and  rivets. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  taking  such  a 
vessel  into  dock,  since  it  will  not  take  paint 
properly  until  it  has  been  scraped,  scoured, 
washed,  and  perfectly  dried.  After  a  pas- 
sage of  one  hundred  days  from  Cardiff 
to  Calcutta,  the  writer's  vessel  had  not 
diminished  her  speed  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  French  Veritas 
adopt  for  iron  vessels  the  system  of  classi- 
fication of  the  English  Lloyds. 


SANITABT  TbEATHSNT  OF  THE  BSFITSB 
OF  Towns  and  the  Utilization  of 
Sew  AGE. — Mr.  Menzies  lately  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject  before  tlte  Institute  of  Sur- 
veyors. The  paper,  besides  dealing  general- 
ly with  the  subject,  was  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  "  separate  system  "  of  drain- 
age of  which  Mr.  Menzies  b  the  originator. 
That  system  is,  that  the  rainfall  shall  in  all 
cases,  as  a  principle,  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  sewage  ;  the  rain&ll  being  convey- 
ed to  the  nearest  outlet,  and  the  sewage  to 
the  most  appropriate  land  for  utilisation. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  idea  are 
many.  The  first  anticipated  is,  that  there 
will  be  no  gullies  or  openings  into  the  streets 
communicating  with  the  foul  drains  by  which 
e£9uvium  can  rise  into  the  streets  or  court- 
yards ;  the  second,  that  men  will  not  require 
to  enter  into  the  drains  to  clean  out  the  sand 
and  grit  from  the  roetds ;  the  third,  that 
no  over-flows  of  foul  or  sewage  matter  will 
be  necessary ;  and  the  fourth  and  meet  im- 
portant, that  the  treatment  at  the  outlet  by 
irrigation  will  be  uniform,  economical,  and 
practically  perfect.  The  fifth  advantage  is, 
that  perfect  and  continuous  removal  of  all 
sewage  may  be  secured  by  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  flushing,  under  command  at  all  times 
and  at  all  seasons  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  greatest  flushing  will  be  necessary,  or 
rather  desirable,  in  the  town  in  dry  weather, 
just  when  the  fields  outside  will  take  it  best. 
The  sixth  advantage  is,  that  when  pumping  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  in  such  a  vast  number  of 
oases,  the  ecooomy  will  be  very  great.  The 
idea  was  first  brought  before  the  public  by 
Mr.  Mensies  in  1865. 
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THE  BESSEMER  FUME. 

From  •  pftper  read  before  the  Philoaphioul  Sooiaty  of 
OlMgow,  bjr  Ihoauu  Rowu,  F.C.8.,  F.B.8.S.A., 
AtlM  Wotki,  QlMgow. 

The  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  is  now  among  the  most  important  of 
our  metallnrgicsl  operations,  the  chemical 
changes  being  as  interesting  as  the  mechani- 
cal appliances  designed  for  the  working 
of  the  process  are  mgenious.  On  account 
of  its  comparatively  recent  introduction 
among  established  industries,  it  affords  an 
ample  field  for  scientific  investigation ;  and 
there  is  no  feature  of  the  process  at  once  so 
interesting  and  important  as  that  of  the  flame 
which  issues  from  the  "converting  vessel." 

The  success  of  a  "blow"  undoubtedly 
depends  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
many  details,  but,  of  them  all,  the  most  im- 
portant is  to  know  and  catch  that  moment  in 
the  existence  of  the  flame,  when  the  carbon 
in  the  iron  has  yielded  its  last  trace  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

If  a  charge  is  "  overblown,"  that  is  if  it  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  too 
long  a  period,  or  if  it  be  "under-blown," 
that  is  if  the  admission  of  air  is  stopped  be- 
fore the  proper  chemical  action  has  l)een  com- 
pleted, the  steel  will  be  found  to  be  defective 
in  proportion  to  its  unskilful  treatment. 

The  flame  issuing  from  the  converter  is  the 
index  of  these  changes  which  the  molten 
mass  of  metal  is  undergoing  during  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  the  exact  moment  of  decarburisa- 
tion  is  often,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  dif- 
ficult to  determine. 

It  is  for  these  reasans  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  flame  forms  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  process,  and  I  have  thought  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  the 
general  appearance  which  this  flame  presents 
to  the  eye,  and  some  experiments  which  my 
brother  has  made  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
with  colored  glasses,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
readily  determining  that  critical  period  or 
"  change  "  in  the  flame  which  I  have  spoken 
of.  The  success  of  these  latter  experiments 
has  enabled  him  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  they  were  commenced,  and  he  has  de- 
signed an  instrument,  which  I  shall  describe 
hereafter,  by  which  the  "  change  "  in  the 
flame  is  more  easily  determined. 

1.  THS  GENERAL  APPEARANCE  Of  THE 
FLAME  TO  THE  ETE. 

When  the  vessel  is  first  turned  up  a  shower 
of  brilliant  sparks  is  ejected  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  blast  reaching  first  a  thin  layer 


of  metal  as  the  vessel  slowly  swings  round  to 
the  vertical  position. 

From  0°  to  3  or  4  minutes. 

When  the  fiill  head  of  metal  is  over  the 
blast,  at  first  for  three  or  four  minutes,  there 
is  scarcely  any  flame,  only  a  current  of  very 
hot  gases  and  very  numerous  sparks. 

From  3  or  4  to  5  or  6  minutes. 

Gradually  a  small  pointed  flame  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  sparks,  and  this  quickly 
increases  in  sise  without  gaining  much  bril> 
liancy  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

From  6  or  6  to  9  or  10  minutes. 

During  the  next  period  of  4  or  5  minutes 
the  flame  is  very  unsteady,  both  in  sise  and 
in  position,  and  its  oscillations  are  accom- 
panied by  hollow  sounds  as  of  reports  or 
explosions  in  the  interior  of  the  converter. 

From  9  or  10  to  11  or  12  minutes. 

Streaks  or  flashes  of  brighter  flame  now 
shoot  up  through  this  comparatively  non- 
luminous  flame,  and  within  1  or  2  minutes 
give  place  to  a  continuous  stream  of  dense 
and  brilliant  fire  which  rushes  far  up  the 
chimney  and  illuminates  the  entire  building, 
often  casting  the  shadows  of  the  cranes,  etc., 
against  the  windows  through  which  the  sun 
is  shining. 

From  11  or  12  to  15  or  16  minutes. 

This  flame  gradually  becomes  thinner  and 
more  transparent  without  losing  any  of  it8 
brilliancy  during  the  6  or  7  minutes  of  the 
"blow,"  which  generally  remains,  until  it 
suddenly  (preceded,  however,  by  a  few  hollow 
and  peculiar  sounds  from  the  interior  of  the 
vessel),  loses  its  brilliancy  and  much  of  its 
sise,  and  drops  down  within  about  half  a 
minute  to  about  the  sise  it  had  reached  at 
about  6  minutes  of  the  blow,  thb  flame, 
however,  being  both  more  dense  and  more 
luminous  than  the  flame  at  that  earlier 
period. 

Any  of  the  stages  described  may,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  be  prolonged ;  or  an  in- 
sufficiency of  blast,  howsoever  caused,  may 
lengthen  the  entire  period  of  the  "  blow  " 
for  several  minutes,  but  the  above  is  a  &ir 
average  "  blow  "  with  the  best  English  hema- 
tite pig  iron.  If  inferior  irons  are  used  the 
flame  at  the  change  is  more  or  less  envelop- 
ed in  a  dense  white  smoke,  and  the  change 
is  accompanied  by  violent  pulsations  or 
"  coughing  "  of  the  entire  flame,  which,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  has  often  a  yellow- 
ish red  color  to  the  eye,  all  this  makmg  the 
change  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  detect. 

Nervousness  or  biliousness,  by  variously 
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affecting  the  sight  of  the  observer,  may  also 
render  him  unable,  vnth  certainty,  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  moment  when  he  ought  to 
"torn  down,"  and  there  ii  a  marked  differ- 
ence  in  the  facility  of  observation  noticeable 
between  a  blow  taking  place  in  daylight  and 
(me  at  night. 

2.  THE  APPEABANOB  OF  THE  FLAUE. 

It  was  important,  first,  to  note  if  any  of 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  Bessemer  flame 
were  to  be  found  in  the  flame  given  off  from 
the  coke  fire  used  to  heat  up  the  "  converter." 
Several  examinations  were  made ;  the  result 
of  these  was  that,  besides  the  invariable 
yellow  bright  line,  the  red  line  and  the  two 
bright  green  lines  next  the  yellow  were  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  want  of  brilliancy  of  this  flame,  the 
spectrum  which  it  gave  was  very  faint,  and 
at  times  almost  invisible. 

On  first  taming  up  the  vessel,  and  for 
about  four  minutes  thereafter,  the  speotro- 
aoope  showed  only  a  continuous  band  of 
light,  with  the  colors  rather  hazy,  and  so 
much  blended  with  one  another  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  mark  the  junction  of  the 
different  fields. 

In  from  four  to  six  minutes  flashes  of  the 
yellow  line  became  visible  (corresponding  to 
the  appearance  of  tongues  of  a  bright  flame 
shooting  up  in  the  centre  of  the  dull  red  one 
issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  "  converter  "), 
and  in  one  or  two  minutes  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, this  line  became  quite  steady,  and 
did  not  disappear  even  at  the  end  of  the 
"  blow."  Simultaneous  with  the  steadying 
of  the  yellow  line,  the  red,  yellow,  and  green 
fields  became  clear  and  well-defined  bands  of 
bright  color. 

In  half  to  a  minute  later  a  bright  green 
line  appeared  near  the  yellow,  following 
which,  in  scarcely  ever  more  than  half  a 
minute,  a  red  line  appeared  equidistant  from 
the  yellow  (of  course  on  the  opposite  side). 
These  two  generally  became  steady  together 
(having  first  appeared  in  intermittent  flashes) 
in  about  half  a  minute  after  both  were  visi- 


into  view,  and  in  about  one  minute  was 
steady.  * 

When  the  red  appeared  with  the  first  green 
line,  the  second  and  third  green  lines  gen- 
erally appeared  together,  but  when  the  red 
appeared  with  the  second  green  line,  the 
third  green  was  accompanied  by  a  bine  bright 
line  near  the  green  field.  In  about  ten 
minutes  after  turning  up  the  converter  the 
flame  attained  its  maximum  sice  and  intensity 
of  light ;  when  a  second  and  third  bright 
line  Deoame  visible  in  the  blue  field ;  very 
often  these  were  only  intermittent  and  very 
faint,  but  with  "hot  metal"  and  a  bright 
flame  they  were  pretty  steady  and  distinct 
and  were  broader  than  those  in  the  yellow, 
green,  and  red  fields. 

Occasionally,  for  about  two  or  three 
minutes  before  the  close  of  the  blow,  a  bright 
line  was  seen  in  the  purple  field,  pretty  far 
to  the  right  of  the  spectrum.  Sometimes 
this  only  flashed  brightly,  but  on  a  few  oc- 
casions it  was  clearly  seen,  though  faint. 

With  a  very  bright  flame  several  dark 
lines  were  seen,  but  for  want  of  definiteness 
it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were 
not  due  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  bright  ones  besides  which  they 
appear.  A  narrow,  dark  line  was  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  red  line,  and  a  broad,  dark 
band  dividing  the  yellow  from  the  green ; 
then  one  between  each  green  line,  and  two 
in  the  blue  field  between  the  three  blue  lines. 
But  these  were  only  seen  with  an  exception- 
ally bright  flame,  and  therefore  are  not  of 
much  importance. 

All  the  bright  lines  visible  remained  steady 
for  several  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
blow,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
their  examination  ;  but  at  the  last  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  yellow,  faded  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds.  The  purple  line  dis- 
appeared first,  whenever  it  happened  to  be 
visible,  then  the  three  blue  lines  in  the  in- 
verted order  of  their  appearance,  then  the 
third  green,  after  which  the  second,  then  the 
red,  and  last  of  all  the  flrst  green,  when  the 
blast  was  shut  off. 
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minutes ;  and  on  examining  it  the  rod,  yellow, 
three  green,  and  a  v^y  brillant  purple  line 
were  seen,  but  no  blue  line. 

8.     BOMB     SXFBSIHENTS     WITH     COLORED 
GLASSES  ON  THE  FLAHE. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  ez- 

Eiriments  made  with  colored  glasses  on  the 
essemer  flame.  I  may  mention  that  what 
led  to  them  was  my  brother  being  compelled 
to  get  very  dark  spectacles  to  protect  his 
eyes,  which  were  not  very  strong,  from  the 
intensity  of  the  light  of  the  flame.  The 
first  pair  made  completely  overcame  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  without  imparting  any 
color  to  it ;  but  on  ordering  a  second  pair 
they  showed  so  much  color  as  to  render  them 
useless.  On  appealing  to  the  workman  who 
had  made  them,  he  found  that  no  note  had 
been  kept  of  the  kinds  of  glasses  which  had 
been  used  in  the  first  pair ;  and  although 
■ereral  attempts  were  made  to  repeat  them, 
the  second  pair  sent  was  the  best  he  could 
accomplish,  and  they  had  appeared  colorless 
to  sun  light.  The  thought  then  occurred 
that  as  ^e  brilliancy  of  the  flame  Taries 
considerably  during  its  existence,  a  variation 
in  the  amount  of  transmitted  light  might  be 
found  to  affect  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the 
power  of  some  colored  glasses  to  absorb 
colors  in  combination  with  them,  and  that  a 
combination  of  colors  might  be  found  to  give, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  transmitted  light,  a 
distinct  color  which  oould  be  quite  absorbed 
when  a  large  quantity  of  light  was  passed 
through  the  same  glasses. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
consideration  which  led  to  the  following  ex- 
periments was,  that  the  flame  itself  has  a 
varying  chemical  composition  as  the  silicon, 
manganese,  carbon,  and  iron  becomes  succes- 
sively attacked,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  at  these  various  stages  must  neces- 
sarily be  altered,  giving  rise  of  coarse  m  vari- 
ous colors  or  shades  of  color  in  the  flame 
If  therefore  a  combination  of  colored  glasses 
oould  be  found  which  would  absorb  the  color 
due  to  the  flame  at  a  particular  temperature, 
it  seemed  clear  that  a  change  of  temperature 
would  become  immediately  visible  on  account 
of  an  accession  or  diminution  of  color  to  the 
4ame  as  thus  observed. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  some  of  the  color 
possessed  by  the  flame  at  its  different  stages 
is  due  to  the  various  elements  which  are  at 
'  these  periods  being  volatilised,  but  the  spec- 
troscope does  not  throw  much  light  on  this 
supposition. 


The  first  combination  of  colored  glasses 
which  I  have  noted  are  a  ruby  and  emerald. 
It  was  found  that  these  colors  mentally  des- 
troyed each  other. 

The  Bessemer  flame  when  viewed  through 
them  appeared  white,  and  without  brilliancy. 

Ultramarine  blue,  dark  yellow.  This 
combination  gave  the  same  effect  as  above. 

With  a  combination  consisting  of  ultra- 
marine blue,  dark  yellow,  ultramarine  blue, 
and  emerald,  the  flame  appeared  of  an  emerald 
color,  but  was  dark  and  without  brilliancy. 

In  the  next  experiments  the  dark  yellow 
and  one  blue  were  replaced  by  a  light  yel- 
low and  neutral  tint  thus ;  Ultramarine  blue, 
light  yellow,  neutral  tint,  emerald.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  flame  in  this  case  was  similar 
in  color  to  that  afforded  by  the  above  com- 
bination, but  appeared  of  considerable  bright- 
ness. 

In  the  next  experiments  the  light  yellow 
and  neutral  tint  were  replaced  by  a  dark 
yellow  and  red  respectively,  thus:  Ultra- 
marine blue,  dark  yellow,  ruby,  emerald. 
The  flame  at  first  was  dimly  seen,  and  with- 
out color.  When  it  reached  its  nAximum 
brilliancy  it  still  appeared  white  through 
thb  combiDation. 

With  these  five  combmations  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  as  seen  through  each  of  them 
was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  flame, 
but  more  powerful  in  degree. 

In  the  subsequent  experiments  the  com- 
bination was  as  follows  :  Ultramarine  blue, 
dark  yellow,  neutral  tint,  ultramarine  blue. 
The  flame  appeared  at  &iit  of  a  ruby  red 
color,  increasing  in  size  and  intensity  as  the 
"blow"  progressed,  the  edges  of  the  flame 
acquiring  a  lighter  shade  of  red ;  but  the 
color  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  changes 
being  easily  determmed.  Sunlight,  through 
this  combination,  was  slightly  yellow. 

In  the  succeeding  experiments  one  of  the 
blue  glasses  was  replaced  by  a  light  yellow, 
giving  a  combination  of  ultramarine  blue, 
dark  yellow,  neutral  tint,  and  light  yellow. 
The  flame  appeared  at  first  of  a  yellowish 
red  color.  As  the  "  blow  "progressed  this 
color  became  whiter  with  flashes  of  redder 
flame  occasionally  through  it.  At  the  flame's 
maximum  brilliancy  the  edges  assumed  a 
light  red  color  (nearly  white),  while  at  the 
root  and  center  of  the  flame  the  color  was  of 
a  darker  yellowish '  red.  When  the  flame 
dropped  (at  the  end  of  the  "  blow  ")  it  re- 
turned to  a  yellowish  red  color,  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  effect  produced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  blow. 
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Sunlight  appeared  slightly  yellow.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  oombmation  gave 
nearly  the  desired  effect,  viz,  a  Tariation 
of  depth  of  color  due  to  the  differences  of 
temperature  or  brilliancy  of  the  flame  at  its 
different  stages  of  progression. 

The  yellowish  tint,  however,  always  pres- 
ent, showed  a  defect  in  this  combination,  to 
overcome  which,  further  trials  were  made. 
Among  other  devices  the  light  yellow  was 
Omitted,  and  the  flame  was  observed  with 
ultramarine  blue,  dark  yellow,  neutral  tint. 
The  flame  appeared  stiU  red,  and  with  the 
yellowish  tint,  though  in  such  small  degree 
as  to  show  that  the  desired  result  was  not 
far  off. 

Sunlight  appeared  dim  and  slightly  yellow. 
In  the  concluding  experiments  the  neutral 
tint  was  replaced  by  a  blue  glass,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  yellow 
color  could  be  arrested  by  the  omission  of 
the  red  or  the  blue  component  of  the  neutral 
tint,  thus :  Ultramarine  blue,  dark  yellow, 
ultramarine  blue.  The  combination  was 
perfectly  successful,  the  lingering  trace  of 
yellow  being  removed. 

I  shall  now  describe  more  fully  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flame  through  it. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  minutes  all  is 
dark,  the  chimney  is  invisible ;  nothing  but 
the  mouth  of  the  converter  can  be  made  out, 
which  appears  slightly  red,  the  sparks  com- 
ing from  it  being  scarcely  visible.  As  the 
blow  progress  the  red  color  increases  in  size 
and  luminosity,  while  the  outline  of  the  ves- 
sel becomes  visible. 

In  about  twelve  to  fifteen  minntes  the 
flame  begins  to  lose  its  color,  becoming  vio- 
lently agitated,  flashes  of  a  lighter  and 
brighter  flame  shooting  up  occasionally. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  a  purple  tint  be- 
comes visible  round  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
the  flame  gradually  acquiring  a  white  color 
towards  the  edges. 

When  the  flame  has  reached  its  maximum 
brilliancy,  it  appears  bright  and  nearly  white, 
with  the  edges  purple.  The  red  color  there- 
after begins  to  re-appear  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  and  centre  of  white  flame,  gradually 
extending  until  the  whole  flame  appears  of  a 
light  red  color,  and  with  the  peculiar  hollow 
sound  heard  in  the  vessel  always  preceding 
the  drop. 

The  centre  of  the  flame  begins  to  acquire 
a  deeper  color;  this  quickly  extends  and 
deepens.  Within  a  minute  or  so  of  the  drop, 
the  whole  flame  becomes  crimson,  and  losing 
its  brilliancy,  and  within  half  a  minute  it 
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suddenly  goes  back  to  very  nearly  the  red 
color  it  had  at  starting. 

This  combination  of  glasses  is  now  in  daily 
use  in  the  Atlas  Works,  its  indications  being 
so  marked  and  unmistakable  as  to  render  its 
use  safe  in  the  most  inexperienced  hands. 
This  little  instrument,  or  "chromopyro- 
meter"  as  it  is  purposed  to  call  it,  is  arranged 
as  follows : 

One  of  the  blue  glasses  and  the  dark  yellow 
one  are  fixed  in  a  rectangular  frame,  carry- 
ing at  its  foot  a  hinge,  to  which  the  thin 
frame  holding  the  other  blue  glass  is  attach- 
ed, and  at  its  top  a  spring  catch  to  hold  this 
smaller  frame  when  in  its  shut  position ;  and 
also  a  pin  and  set  screw  for  attaching  the 
whole  instrument  to  the  hat  of  the  observer, 
so  as  to  place  it  before  his  eyes. 

The  object  of  having  the  glasses  thus 
divided  is  to  give  facility  for  the  observation 
of  the  flame  through  the  combination  of 
three,  while,  during  the  pouring,  two  being 
sufficient,  the  third  one  is  allowed  to  hang 
down,  when  it  serves  to  protect  the  lips 
from  the  great  heat  of  the  ladle  and  liquid 
steel. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
by  carefully  noting  by  means  of  colored 
glares,  such  as  that  described,  the  amount 
of  light  (as  determined  by  the  shade  of  color 
visible)  emitted  by  flames  of  known  tempera- 
ture, a  scale  might  be  formed  which  would 
enable  us  approximately  to  measure  the 
temperature,  not  only  of  the  flame  of  the 
Bessemer  converter,  but  also  that  of  many 
flames  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  methods  of 
measurement. 


THE 


MANUFACTURE  OF 
ACID. 


SULPHURIC 


HISTOBICAI,    NOTICE. 
TraulftMd  from  <<L*  OinU  IndMtricl." 

Thirty  years  ago  the  only  available  source 
of  sulphur,  for  the  manufacture  of  Sulphu- 
ric Acid,  was  the  volcanic  region,  or  sol  fa- 
taras  of  Sicily.  Our  national  industry  was, 
therefore,  in  a  measure,  dependent  upon  the 
complaisance  of  foreign  powers,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  political  and  commercial  vicissi- 
tudes. It  was  probably  this  state  of  affairs 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  development 
of  some  source  of  thb  precious  mineral  in 
France.  The  same  stimulus  was  felt  in 
other  countries,  and  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to 
the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  discover  within 
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their  own  soil  the  means  of  release  from  this 
burdensome  dependence.  At  length,  after 
much  research  and  experiment,  the  indus- 
tral  world  became  indebted  to  a  Frenchman, 
Michel  Ferret,  for  the  first  success  in  the 
new  path ; — a  name,  unfortunately,  too  sel- 
dom remembered.  The  first  success  in  ob- 
taining sulphur  from  pyrites,  in  the  form  of 
sulphurous  acid,  was  attained  at  Lyons,  near 
which  city  large  deposits  are  found.  This 
innovation  gave  to  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  through  it  to  the  chemical 
arts  generally,  such  an  impulse  that  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  tenfold  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Prior  to  1833  there  was  a  prevailing  im- 
pression, derived  from  numerous  unsuocess- 
fnl  experiments,  that  the  sulphurous  gases 
derived  from  the  burning  of  pyrites,  were 
onsuitable  to  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  was  generally  believed  that  pyrites 
would  not  burn  without  fuel,  and  it  was 
therefore  roasted  with  a  mixture  of  coal. 
The  distinguished  chemist,  Climent  Dtoor- 
mes,  had  proceeded  in  this  assumption,  in 
using  cupola  furnaces,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  utilize  only  a  small  part  of  the  gases  so 
obtained.  At  that  time  M.  Michel  Ferret 
proved  that  sulphurous  acid  gas,  disengaged 
by  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  was  essentially 
well  adapted  for  conversion  into  sulphu- 
ric acid.  With  this  view  he  constructed  in 
his  f&ther's  workshop  some  muffle  furnaces, 
in  which  he  burned  the  pyrites,  without  mix- 
ing the  products  of  combustion  with  those 
of  coal,  the  proportion  of  air  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  condensation  in  the  chambers 
being  very  carefully  regulated.  This  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  satisfactorily.  The 
date  of  the  first  patent  for  fifteen  years  was 
February  2d,  1836,  and  it  was  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  who  had  encouraged 
him  in  his  labor  and  studies.  The  young 
man,  at  that  time  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
showed  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  be  a  profound  thinker  and  fertile  in  new 
ideas.  The  success  obtained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  process,  for  several  years,  on  a 
scale  of  some  magnitude,  led  to  further  in- 
vestigation into  means  of  economizing  the 
combustion.  The  use  of  the  old  furnaces 
was  revived,  but  without  the  use  of  coal. 


of  the  principal  establi.ihments  of  the  Per> 
ret  firm.  We  may  mention  one  of  the  im- 
provemcnts  due  to  M.  Michel  Ferret,  vis : 
the  apparatus  for  utilizing  those  portions  of 
the  pyrites  which  are  reduced  in  the  crushing 
process  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  constitu> 
ting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole, 
and  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  A 
small  model  of  the  furnace  used,  arranged  so 
as  to  show  a  section  through  its  axis,  and 
giving  a  complete  idea  of  its  construction, 
is  exhibited  in  the  window  of  the  Ferret  firm, 
and  the  use  of  the  process  is  freely  open  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try. At  a  little  distance  from  a  layer  of 
pyrites  in  lumps,  burning  in  an  ordinary  box 
furnace,  is  placed  a  sole  of  large  refi  actory 
bricks,  six  centimeters  in  thickness,  such  as 
are  used  for  spreading  out  plate  glass.  Im- 
agine now  seven  other  similar  soles,  separat- 
ed by  intervals  of  six  centimeters,  in  a  mass 
of  masonry  in  which  the  openings  are  so  dis- 
posed that  the  current  of  air,  coming  from 
the  roasted  lumps,  will  envelop  in  a  very 
circuitous  manner  the  surface  of  the  pyrites 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  small  pellets, 
spread  out  upon  each  sole.  Each  layer  of 
pyrites,  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
preceding  one,  bums,  either  by  the  direct 
admission  of  air  into  the  mass,  or  by  a  kind 
of  cementation,  requiring  thirty-six  hours  for 
its  completion,  to  such  a  stage,  that  not 
more  than  four  or  five  per  cent  of  sulphur 
remains  uncombined.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  temperature  increases  as  we  approach 
the  upper  end  of  the  series.  Mr.  Michel 
Ferret  thought  that  the  number  of  soles 
might  be  increased  beyond  eight,  and  he 
therefore  constructed  a  furnace  in  which  the 
number  was  carried  to  sixteen.  But  as  their 
superposition  gave  a  great  altitude  to  the 
furnace,  he  divided  it  into  two  series,  paral- 
lel with  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  gas  from  the  eighth  and  upper  sole  was 
carried  by  a  recurved  flue  over  the  surface 
of  the  lower  layer  in  the  second  series.  In 
this  furnace  the  temperature  steadily  in- 
creases from  the  sole  where  the  lumps  are 
ignited  to  the  uppermost  layer,  showing  with 
what  facility  the  air  penetrates  the  mixture 
of  powder  and  grains  of  pyrites,  which  is 
spread  out  to  a  depth  of  three  centimeters  in 
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oerned,  the  brick  forming  the  sole  being 
built  into  the  vaasomj.  This  arrangement 
will  not  suffice,  though,  for  the  front,  since 
the  charging  and  discharging  of  the  mineral 
is  made  on  that  side  through  doors  opening 
upon  each  sole.  To  obviate  this  diffioultj 
an  interval  is  left  between  the  front  of  the 
sole  and  the  wall,  which  interval  at  the  time 
of  charging  the  lower  sole  is  filled  with 
slack,  held  in  place  by  a  closed  register.  In 
charging  the  second  sole  the  slack  is  let 
down  and  forms  a  "  talus"  upon  the  level 
below.  The  different  levels  are  charged  in 
this  waj,  successively,  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  furnace  b  charged  once  in  thirty-six 
hoars,  and  consumes  1,000  kilog.  of  fine  py- 
rites. As  the  charging  cannot  be  done  in 
an  instant  it  permits  the  passage  of  an  excess 
of  air,  while  it  is  going  on,  and  possibly  this 
may  explain  the  fact,  denied  by  some,  but 
maintained  by  many,  that  this  system  of  fur- 
nace requires  an  excess  of  nitrate  for  the 
amount  of  sulphur  burned. 

Altogether  these  improvements,  and  the 
possession  of  extensive  deposits  of  cuprifer- 
ous pyrites  at  Chessy  and  Saint-Bel,  have 
given  a  great  development  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  MM.  Perret.  Their  establishment 
at  Chessy,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Avignon  and 
Marennes,  famish  nearly  100,000  kilogram- 
mes of  acid  a  day,  beside  the  other  products 
derived  from  them,  such  as  soda,  iron,  cup- 
per, alum,  ammonical  salts,  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids,  soda,  &c.,  &o.  Such  an 
impetus  has  been  given  to  general  industry, 
in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  the  firm 
of  Perret  Brothers  &  Olivier,  that  even  their 
enormous  present  production  of  acid  is  in- 
sufficient, and  fully  twice  the  amount  of  py- 
rites consumed  by  them  has  been  delivered 
to  French  and  other  consumers  for  manufac- 
ture by  this  process.  In  renouncing  the 
monopoly  assured  to  them  by  the  possession 
of  their  extensive  ore  beds,  this  firm  have 
entered  upon  a  path  of  liberality  which  can- 
not fail  to  advance  greatly  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  whole  nation,  and  have  set  an 
example  most  worthy  of  imitation. 


NOBEL'S  BLASTmG  MATERIAL 

NKW    KXPERIHENT8  WITH    "  DYNAMITJS." 

Reportwt  by  Has  v.  Woi.f8kboii. 
TrasaUted  from  "OeHr.  Zeituhrlft." 

Mr.  Nobel's  nitro-glycerine,  which  produ- 
ces sach  powerful  and  astounding  effects, 
has  on  the  other  hand  caused  so  many  fatal 
accidents,  that  a  certain  awe  of  its  danger- 
ous qualities  has  prevented  it  from  coming 
into  general  use.  It  is  true,  there  are  coun- 
tries, as  for  instance  Bavaria,  where  for 
several  years  past  nitro-glycerine  has  been 
used  for  blasting,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  mishaps ;  and  indeed  such  accidents  can 
scarcely  happen  unless  by  neglect  of  the 
necessary  precautions.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  workmen  when  once  familiar  with  a 
work  that  implies  some  danger,  become  very 
careless,  and  that  this  carelessness  often 
causes  the  most  fearful  accidents.  Besides 
the  nitro-glycerine, like  all  similar  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  is  in  itself  liable  to  be  decom- 
posed, when  the  acids  produced  by  this  de- 
composition affect  and  loosen  the  soldering 
of  the  metallic  bottles  which  contain  the  fluid, 
nitro-glycerine,  thus  causing  leakage  and 
danger.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  a  spontaneous  de- 
composition of  the  fluid  may  take  place  so 
rapidly  as  to  produce  an  explosion.  There- 
fore, whenever  it  is  observed  that  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  beginning  to  decompose,  which  is 
easily  seen  by  the  red  vapors  it  then  emits, 
the  whole  portion  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out delay. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  importation 
and  the  transport  of  so  daneerous  a  mate- 
rial should  have  been  prohibited  in  several 
countries,  and  also  in  Austria.  But  there 
was  no  well-founded  reason  to  include  in 
this  prohibition,  as  it  has  been  done,  another 
matter,  called  dynai»ite,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  above-mentioned  dangerous  quali- 
ties. Dynamite  consists  of  calcined  mineral 
meal  from  the  neighborhood  of  Liineburg 
(Prussia),  impregnated  with  75  per  cent  of 
nitro-glycerine,  and  mixed  with  another  in- 
gredient, which  prevents  it  from  spontaneous 
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Dynamite  has  been  manufactured  at  Ham- 
boTg  by  Mr.  Nobel,  since  1866,  and  more 
recently  also  at  Stockholm,  in  Sweden.  In 
the  latter  oonntry  the  dynamite  is  in  general 
use  in  the  mines  and  quarries.  In  Prussian 
Silesia  8,000  lb.  of  it  are  used  every  month. 
It  is  besides  largely  in  use  in  the  mines  of 
Saarbrack,  Westphalia,  Nassau  and  Thurin- 
gia.  Considerable  quantities  of  it  have  been 
imported  to  England  and  Belgium,  in  1868. 

A  factory  of  dynamite  was  established  in 
San  Francisco  in  March,  1868,  which  fac- 
tory had  already  sold  100  lb.  of  it  per  day, 
up  to  July  of  the  same  year.  It  is  used 
not  only  in  the  mines  of  California,  but  also  in 
thoee  of  Mexico,  and  hi  the  blasting  opera- 
tions of  the  Pacific  railroad.  In  California 
also,  as  in  several  European  countries,  acci- 
dents were  feared  from  this  new  blasting 
material,  and  no  company  would  at  first  un- 
dertake its  transportation.  But  afterwards, 
when  various  experiments,  made  before  an  as- 
sembly of  representatives  of  all  the  transport 
companies,  had  proved  that  these  fears  were 
groundless,  the  dynamite  was  accepted  on  all 
uie  railroads,  steamers  and  stage-coaches. 

The  following  experiments,  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  made  on  the  22d  of  March  at 
Htttteldorf  (Austria)  in  presence  of  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Vienna  Society  of  Engineers : 
A  small  barrel,  filled  with  cartridges  of  dy- 
namite, was  thrown  down  from  a  rook  over 
100  ft.  high  and  did  not  explode,  though  strik- 
ing the  rock  repeatedly.  Two  cartridges 
were  fastened  to  the  lower  surface  of  a  heavy 
block  of  stone,  and  the  stone  was  dropped 
ft-om  a  hightof  over20ft.  on  a  stone  bottom. 
The  cartridges  were  smashed  and  flattened 
down  without  exploding,  and  the  dynamite 
was  found  in  a  totally  unaltered  condition. 

Several  cartridges  were  taken  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  barrel ;  each  cartridge  was 
cut  in  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  was  made 
to  explode  bv  the  means  of  a  quick-match 
and  a  cap ;  the  other  part  was  ignited,  and 
burned  off  quietly,  leaving  a  small  heap  of 
mineral  meal. 

The  contents  of  a  cartridge  was  spread  over 
a  piece  of  sheet-iron  and  heated ;  the  nitro- 
glycerine evaporated  without  explosion. 

A  box  of  sheet-iron,  filled  with  dynamite, 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  without  producing 


with  dynamite,  by  a  q«ick-match  without » 
cap ;  but  the  dynamite  would  not  take  fire. 

These  experiments  having  proved  soffit 
ciently  that  the  djmamite  is  entbrely  void  of 
danger,  another  series  o£  experiments  was 
made  to  show  the  powerful  effects  of  thia 
new  blasting-material : 

A  cartridge  was  laid  oa  a  plank  of  maple- 
wood,  two  inches  thick,  and  was  made  to  ex- 
plode. It  struck  the  plank  with  great  vehe- 
mence, making  a  large  hole  through  it. 

As  the  strange  prejudice  exists  t£^  the  dy- 
namite acts  better  downward  thafl  upwaH, 
the  same  experiment  was  repeated,  the  cart- 
ridge being  this  time  attached  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  plank.  The  effect  was  the  same. 

A  timber,  four  inches  by  five  inches  thick, 
rammed  into  the  ground,  was  torn  apart  by 
the  discharge  of  a  half-pound  cartridge. 

Half  a  pound  of  dynamite  was  made  to 
explode  on  an  iron  plate  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  plate  became  perforated 
and  torn ;  a  round  piece  was  torn  out  of  ii 
and  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance. 

But  the  immense  power  of  the  dynamite 
was  proved  most  strikingly  by  the  following 
experiment ; 

A  J  inch  hole  was  bored  through  the  whole 
length  (13")  of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  of  8 
inches  diameter.  This  bore-hole  was  filled 
with  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  dynamite  and 
discharged  by  a  Markus  battery.  The  ef- 
fect was  astonishing  to  a  high  degree.  The 
cylinder  was  torn  in  two  pieces.  Each  piece 
had  two  cracks  through  its  entire  length, 
and  many  smaller  ones.  The  bore  was 
enlarged  throughout,  in  one  place  to  J| 
inch,  diameter.  The  molecular  strafitare  of 
the  pieces  was  totally  altered. 

The  succeeding  experiment  consisted  in 
bursting  a  piece  of  rook  without  any  bore-hole. 

Finally,  four  bore-holes,  1^  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  3  ft.,  2^  ft.,  2  ft.,  and  16  inches 
in  depth,  made  into  the  solid  rock,  were  dis- 
charged without  tamping.  The  first  hole 
was  loaded  with  2  pounds,  the  second  with 
10  ounces,  the  third  with  8  ounces;  the 
fourth,  which  was  made  in  the  vault  of  the 
rock,  with  only  one  ounce.  The  first  and 
third  were  discharged  simultaneously  by  the 
Markus  battery;  after  that  tJte  second  hole 
alone  by  the  same  battery,  which  also  on 
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CONDENSATION  IN  STEAM  ENGINES.  I 

B7  M.  B.  Ooiuli,  QoTarnment  Direetor  of  Uanaf. 
Tnaslatad  fk«iB  «  Annale*  da  Q^dIc  OItU." 

An  important  question  hu  long  troubled 
the  wisdom  of  engineers  in  every  country 
where  ste&m  navigation  has  reoeived  any 
development,  vit,  the  use  of  steam  at  high 
pressures  in  marine  engines.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  employment  is  the  excessive 
inerustation  of  the  boilers  firom  the  use  of 
sea  water.  The  English  have  essayed  to 
solve  the  problem  by  the  use  of  surface  con- 
densers, which  make  it  practicable  to  sup- 
ply the  boilers  with  water,  from  which  the 
inerustating  matters  have  been  eliminated. 
This  contrivance  rendered  necessary  an 
enormous  area  of  condensing  surface,  re- 
sulting in  practical  difficulties  similar  to 
those  which  defeated  the  attempts  of  Watt, 
Hall,  Cav6,  Bourdon,  Ericsson,  and  a  host 
of  other  engineers.  Latterly  means  have 
been  found  of  giving  to  the  surface  con- 
denser a  superficies  of  more  than  a  square 
meter  per  horse  power,  which  has  given 
some  good  results.  I  am  convinced,  now- 
ever,  and  I  shall  attempt  in  this  paper  to 
'  prove  that  this  solution,  though  constituting 
a  sort  of  progress,  is  founded  on  a  retro- 
grade principle  ;  that  it  realizes  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  those  advantages  cannot  be 
obtained  completely,  and  with  certainty,  ex- 
cept by  the  use  of  the  injecting  condenser. 

I  propose  then — 

(1.)  To  analyze  the  phenomena  of  conden- 
sation, by  laying  down  the  general,  physical 
and  mathematical  theory  of  the  condenser, 
which  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  loss  of 
motor  power  caused  by  the  condensation. 

(2.)  To  compare  the  two  systems,  viz, 
condensation  by  injection,  and  surface  con- 
densation, and  to  show  that  the  former  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  latter. 

(8.)  To  determine  in  what  respects  the 
present  injecting  condenser  is  capable  of  im- 
portant improvements. 

(4.)  To  prove  that  the  surface  condenser 


(1.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  condensers. 
In  the  first  the  steam  is.  brought  directly  is 
contact  with  the  cold  condensing  water, 
w»ich  mingles  inwpiu^My  ^ith  the  con- 
deseed  water.  In  the  secona  <]je  .vaaans- 
ing  %&ter  acts  upon  the  steam  tht%ugh  an 
intervening  metal,  which  is  a  good  c««)(}|}g. 
tor  of  heat,  vid  also  serves  the  impot^Q^ 

Surpose  of  keeping  the  condensing  and  ct^ 
ensed  waters  teparate.  The  former  is  caU- 
ed  the  injecting  condenser,  and  is  the  kind 
most  frequently  employed.  The  latter  is 
called  the  sur&c«  or  Hall  condenser,  and 
until  quite  recently  had  been  employed  only 
in  certain  special  endues  (ether,  chloroform, 
aloobol  engines),  wbich  are  not  yet  out  of 
the  domain  of  experiment. 

(2.)  I  shall  first  proceed  to  determine  k 
general  formula  expressing  the  resistance  of 
the  condenser.  The  act  of  condensation  is 
not  accomplished  instantly,  but  requires  a 
certain  length  of  time.  If  L  represent 
the  stroke  of  the  piston,  n  L  will  be  that 
part  traversed  by  the  piston  while  the  con- 
densation is  in  progress.  Let 
T  m  be  the  motor  power,  or  work  developed 

by  the  steam  at  each  stroke. 
T  c  i  be  the  resistance  of  the  injecting  con- 
denser. 
T  c  f  be  the  corresponding  resistance  of  the 

surface  condenser. 
T  c  be  the  corresponding  resistance   of  a 
condenser  of  either  system  (the  gene- 
ral expression  of  resistance). 
T  a  be  the  resistance  of  the  air  pump. 
S  be  the  area  of  piston  of  Cylinder  (in  sq. 

centimeters). 
L  be  the  stroke  in  meters. 
E  be  the  part  of  the  stroke  during  which 
the  steam  enters  with  a  full  pressure. 
P  be  the  pressure  (in  kil.  per  sq.  cent.)  after 
expansion,  and  at  the  instant  of  open- 
ing communication  with  the  condenser. 
H  be  the  pressure  before  expansion. 
p  be  the  normal  pressure  in  the  condenser ; 
t.  e.,  the  pressure  which  remains  after 
the  condensation  is  finished  (in  kilog. 
per  sq.  centimeter). 
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between  the  cylinder  and  condenser,  the 
pressure  P,  corresponding  to  the  volume  V, 

P  V  •  u 

becomes  -fa^--     A-t  the  same  instant  «e 

prAMtnrA  p,  ^J'ieb  corresponds  to  the  vobme 

t,  bec'nieB    y  i     ■      At  that  instanJthere- 

fofP   the    pressure    in    the  condenser  is 

E^i£^.  or  _^j +fl.     Puring  the  part 

of  the  stroke  n  L  this  pressure  diminishes 
(at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  oondensa- 

tion),  passing  from  .^^  top;  and  dur- 
ing the  part  (1  -n)  L  it  remains  equal  top. 
Let  us  represent  the  successive  values  of 
this  pressure  bv  the  ordinates  to  a  curve. 
Leti"=Oa'=L,z'=0  » 
a  =  nL,  aa'=(l-n)L 

y'=«B=o'C  =  p.      -5 1 L. 

The  portion  B  C  of  ^^ 

the  line  will  be  straight  and  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X ;  the  portion  A  B  will  be  curved 
and  tangent  to  B  C  at  the  point  B. 

T  c  will  be  represented  by  the  surface  S 
of  the  piston  multiplied  by  the  area  A  0  a' 
C.  The  area  of  PO«'C=Lp.  To  ex- 
press  the  other  part  of  the  area,  we  must 
know  the  curve  A  B.  In  this  particular 
ease  we  may  determine  it  approximately  by 
the  Watt  indicator,  and  in  this  general  an - 
alysb  we  shall  replace  it  by  an  approxima- 
tion sufficiently  accurate,  if  we  use  the  arc 
of  a  parabola,  having  its  vertex  at  B,  pass- 
ing through  A,  and  having  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y.  This  arc  will  in  general 
differ  immaterially  from  the  true  curve. 
Hence  the  part  A  I)  B  of  the  total  area  will 

be  J  A  DXB  D  =  J  (ljt^_pj  „  l 

P  —  © 

=  J  L  ^  ,^w.  The  total  area  is  then  | 
L  L  7^  n-\-Bp\,  and  the  vxrrkof  the  con- 
denser is  T  e  =  J  S  L  /?^  w-f8;>)  .  (1) 

This  expresses  the  misting  work  of  the 
condenser,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  counter- 
pressure  alone;  and  if  we  simply  add  the 
deduction  due  to  the  work  T  a  of  the  air 
pump,  we  shall  obtain  the  whole  resistance 


'consider  the  values,  both  arbitrary  and  ne- 
cessary, which  the  quantities  designated 
above  may  take. 

T  a  is  a  quantity  nearly  constant,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  given  engine,  varying  very  slight- 
ly with  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn, 
with  the  slight  counter-pressure  of  the  con- 
denser, and  the  slight  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  But  when  the  building  of 
an  engine  is  contemplated,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment  to  design  it  so  as  to 
employ  the  minimum  of  water,  whether  the 
object  be  to  economize  it  on  account  of  its 
small  supply,  or  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
Ta,  which  depends  for  its  valne  chiefly  npon 
the  area  of  the  pumping  piston. 

(4.)  The  value  of  P  will  depend  npon  the 
initial  pressure  H  of  the  steam  when  it  en- 
ters the  cylinder,  and  upon  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion allowed.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
give  this  expansion  its  greatest  practicable 
amount.  L  and  S  being  constant  in  a  given 
engine,  the  expansion  will  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  useful  effect  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time ;  and  as  this  latter 
quantity  can  be  made  to  vary,  its  variation 
snould  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  cut-off, 
which  may  work  automatically  or  at  control 
of  the  engineer.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  range  of 
expansion  will  be  extended  in  proportion  as 
the  pressure  is  increased,  and  hence  the  ad- 
vantage (which  is  considerable)  of  employ- 
ing steam  at  high  pressures. 

(5.)  The  pressure  in  the  condenser  passes, 
as  we  have  said,  through  different  values 
during  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  For  a 
given  value  of  P,  and  for  a  single  quantity 
of  water  introduced,  the  condensation  will 
be  effected  in  a  time  equal  to,  or  less,  or 
greater,  than  the  duration  of  the  stroke  of 
the  piston.  In  the  first  instance  the  pres- 
sure in  the  condenser  will  reach  the  normal 
value  p  before  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  in  the 
second  p  will  be  reached  just  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  stroke ;  in  the  third  case  the 
valne  of  p  must  be  increased  to  p^,  in  order 
that  the  normal  pressure  may  be  reached 
during  the  time  of  the  stroke.  We  must 
therefore  give  to  p  just  the  value  which  the 
normal  pressure  has  at  the  instant  the  stroke 
is  completed.  It  will  be  observed  that  p  is 
the  sum  of  two  pressures — the  one /due  to 
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ly  managed  and  oared  for,  and  built  npon 
correct  principles,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
leakage.  The  gaaes  given  off  by  the  feed 
iratera  of  the  boilers  are  insignificant  in 
veil  managed  engines,  because  tnat  water  is 
drawn  from  the  condenser  itself,  and  has 
already  been  freed  from  the  greater  part  of 
its  gases.  We  may  then  proceed  to  deter- 
mine/and/"'. 

In  a  particular  case  we  might  determine 
f  by  means  of  a  table  of  the  elastic  forces 
of  vapors,  and  according  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  condenser.  But  we  must 
note  that  this  temperature  b  really  higher 
than  that  of  the  water  taken  from  it,  be- 
cause the  contact  of  the  condensing  water 
and  the  steam  is  of  short  duration,  and  only 
partial — the  water  not  being  generally  in  a 
sufficiently  divided  state  to  establish  a  ther- 
mal equilibrium  in  so  short  a  time.  In  or- 
der to  determine  it  the  thermometer  should 
be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  condenser  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  steam,  and  protected 
from  the  injected  stream.  The  quantity/ 
being  thus  obtained,  we  shall  have/'  by  de- 
ducting "p-f;  and  the  value  of  j>  will  be 
given  by  the  manometer  of  the  condenser. 

(6.)  But  it  will  be  advisable  to  introduce 
into  eq.  (1)  the  value  of  p  as  a  function  of 
the  normal  temperature  of  condensation,  0 
of  the  temperature,  t  of  the  cold  water,  and 
of  the  volume  q  of  the  water  resulting  from 
the  condensed  steam  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

We  shall  then  have  (according  to  South- 
em) — 

/=A+(?-J-^y";    A=      0.0084642 

B=    46,278 
C=  145.86 
Also  let 
9=  the  temperature  of  the  condenser  cor- 
responding to  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam/. 
t  =  the  temperature  of   the   injected  cold 

water. 
^_(  the  proportion   (in  volume)  of  gas 
m        (      which  that  water  contained. 
Q  =:  the  volume  of  cold  water  theoretically 
neoessary  for  injection  at  each  stroke 


volume  of  gas  introduced  into  the  condenser 
at  each  stroke  of  the  pbton  is  then  (at  the 
pressure  of  1  atmosphere) 

2Q       2q     660 -fl 
m    '^  m  '      e-t  • 
at  the  temperature  t,  and  at  the  temperature 

0  of  the  condenser  is  — ^.      x  ~  .    .^V)  ^ 

The  pressure  of  this  gas  is  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, 1.08  kilog.  per  square  centimeter 
under  the  volume  given  above,  and  becomes, 
under  the  volume  v  of  the  condenser, 
-,_2.06     q     650 -g    274 +  fl 

-'   ~  "^-    V   ^rrr-     274-f-*' 

Henoe,j,  =  A+(-^g_)      +^^.   f. 

650 -g     274 -fg  ,„. 

e-t    '    274  +  t ^  ' 

(7.)  The  quantity  n  varies  in  consequence 
of  some  oircnmstances  which  it  is  well  for 
us  to  examine. 

The  escape  of  the  steam  from  the  cylin- 
der to  the  condenser,  though  very  rapid  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  the  two  pres- 
sures, is  by  no  means  instantaneous.  The 
oonnections  are  always  ample,  of  course,  but 
the  opening  of  the  ports  is,  during  a  portion 
of  the  valve  movement,  partially  obstructed. 
This  becomes  apparent  on  the  diagrams  by 
a  rounding  off  of  the  angles  where  the  pis- 
ton changes  its  motion,  and  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  pressure  just  before  the  instant 
of  cut-off.  But  in  well  built  injeeting  con- 
densers this  partial  cause  of  retarded  con- 
densation may  be  neglected,  especially  if 
the  velocity  of  the  piston  be  not  excessive. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  neglected  in  sur- 
face condensers,  because  the  condensing 
surfaces  usually  consist  of  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  among  which  the  steam  cironlates 
with  some  difficulty,  especially  when  it  en- 
counters a  certain  amount  of  air  and  other 
permanent  gases. 

Secondly,  the  cold  water  is  introduced  in 
the  form  of  jets  more  or  less  divided,  offer- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  sur&oe  of  direct 
contact  to  the  steam.  Water  being  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  &Q  equilibrium  takes 
place  almost  at  the  instant  of  contact  of  the 
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their  action  cannot  be  instantaneous  in  de- 
Btroyiog  the  difference  between  the  pressures 
P  and  j>. 

(8.)  Let  as  take  the  general  eTpression 

X  =  -j^  (1  -  cos  (3)  for  the  space  passed  over 

by  the  piston  for  any  angle  &  described  by 
the  rotation  of  the  crank — neglecting  the 
small  variations  arising  from  the  variable 
position  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  crank  being  constant,  & 

=  u' — ;  or,  taking  for  the  angular  unit  u' 

t' 
=  180",  then  w  =  — ;  in  which  equation  t* 

=*  the  time  corresponding  to  x,  and  r  =  the 
time  of  a,  whole  stroke  of  the  piston.    Then 

t"  being  the  time  corresponding  to  x*,  and 

We  assume  t'  and  r  to  be  expressed  in 
seconds. 

Let  4  express  the  rapidity  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  the  condenser,  i.  e.,  the 
quantity  absorbed  in  one  second  ;  then  r"  <t 
will  be  the  quantity  absorbed  during  the 
whole  process  of  condensation.  The  ex- 
pression for  this  quantity  is  D  j^  (650  -  6) ; 
D  being  the  density  of  the  water,  and  as- 
gaming  I)  =1,  then 

.g(650-g) 
? 

Substituting  this, 


t": 


«=5[i- 


cos 


g(660-a)l 


r  ^ 


m- 


Now  we  may  put  4  —  R  ^,  R  being  a 
co-efficient  <  1,  depending  partly  upon  the 
resistance  due  to  the  pressure  of  air,  and 
partly  upon  the  friction  of  the  steam,  whe- 
ther in  the  connections  of  the  general  con- 
denser, or  in  the  tubes  of  the  surfttce  coo- 
denser.  <p  will  be  composed,  first,  of  heat 
transmitted  through  the  walls  or  skin  of  the 
condenser,  and  expressed  by 

a»KT?^    ....   (8) 

in  which 

K  =  the  co-efficient  of  conductibility  of  the 
walls;  that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  passes  in  1"  of  time  through  one 
sq.  met.  of  this  wall,  with  an  assumed 
thickness  of  one  millimeter  and  for  a 
difference  of  1"  of  temperature  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  wall. 


a  =  the  surface  of  each  of  these  two  sides. 

a'  =  the  mean  temperature  of  the  inside- 

b  =  the  mean  temperature  of  the  outside. 

Second — There  also  enters  into  the  value 
of  <l>  the  heat  P  absorbed  by  the  water  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser. 

Third — The  heat  absorbed  by  the  inject- 
ed cold  water. 

This  last  quantity,  by  far  the  greatest, 
will  be  expressed  by  u  £  (6  -  {),  in  which 
fi=  the  exterior  conductibility  of  the  water, 
or  the  quantity  of  heat  which  enters  in 
1"  of  time  into  one  sq.  meter  of  aque- 
ous surface,  for  a  difference  of  1°  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
of  the  steam. 
2  =  the  surface  of  the  jet  in  sq.  met. 
6  =  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  through 
which  the  condenser  passes  during  a 
stroke  of  the  piston. 
t  =  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  in- 
jected water. 
We  may  then  place  as  the  general  value  of  n, 

(4) 

(9.)  For  the  sake  of  brevity  let  us  place 
2.06    650-e    274 -f-0 
»  •     e-t  '  "274-i-r 
also; 

/.A+ (»+_«)•■•• 

and  substituting  in  eq.  (1)  these  values,  and 
the  value  of  n,  as  given  above, 

Tc  =  iSL[(p-/-Mf)j^X 
g  (650-0)  \    ,   _ 

"""RTF+ZJ  +  Mle^oiJ+S 

(/+Mf)] (5) 

This  equation  is  general  and  applicable  to 
both  kinds  of  condenser — cancelling  the  term 
/(  £  (6  -  {)  when  it  is  applied  to  the  surface 
condenser.  In  the  injecting  condenser  we 
may  also  suppress  a  and  /3  as  being  incon- 
siderable compared  with  ju  £  (O-t).  In 
reality  the  external  and  internal  surfaees  of 
this  condenser  are  always  incrusted  or  oxi* 
dised,  and  the  latter  is  also  always  proteoU 
ed  by  a  tissue  of  stagnant  water — mroum- 
stances  which  diminish  considerably  the  oonr 
ducting  power  of  the  walls.  It  is  otherwise 
plain  that  J3  is  a  very  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity, because  the  warm  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  condenser  exposes  tft  the  steam  only 
its  upper  or  wanner  surface,  while  its  into* 
rior  conducting  power  is  very  svaU. 


(- 
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For  the  injecting  condenser  then  we  may 
place 

T.._JSL[(p-/-Mi)j.^X 

We  have  assnmed  R  =  1.  We  shall  also 
have  occasion  to  equate  the  value  of  Tee  in 
the  forms, 

T<:i.}SL[(P-y)-j-^.l(l- 


-COS. 


T/i  2 


T"=JSL[^n  +  8p] 


(8) 


We  will  pot  this  expression  into  another 
form,  which  will  show  more  clearly  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  surface  2.  Let  2'  be  such  a 
value  of  this  surface  that  the  duration  of 
the  condensation  may  equal  that  of  a  stroke 
of  the  piston,  or  so  that  m  =  1.  We  shall 
then  have  in  eq.  (4),  in  which  a  and  j3  are 
suppressed  and  R  =  1, 

,r-  g(650-e)  1      , 


whence  cos      /,.,  ,a  \^ 


1. 


in  other  words 

,  -,        g(650-e) 

arc(co8  =  -l)  =  ;iJ^7^or, 

■■        ^(650-g) 

Deducting  from  this  equation  the  value 
of  q  and  substituting  it  in  eq.  (7),  we  have 

Tci=iSL[(P-p)^.j(l-oos-f) 


(9) 


+8  4 


(10) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  formula  is  applioa- 
ble  only  for  values  of  £  greater  than,  or  at 
least  equal  to,  £' ;  for  if  we  assume  a  value 
for  £  lower  than  £',  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  supposing  that  the  condensation  would 
take  place  at  a  normal  temperature  0"  higher 
than  e. 

(10.)  It  iQay  be  remarked  that  all  these 
expressions  of  work  oonsist  of  two  elements; 
one  expressed  by  the  first  term,  which  is  the 
wotk  due  to  the  retardation  of  the  eonden- 
sation,  or  its  duration,  and  the  other  due  to 
the  normal  coonter-pressore.  I  purpose 
disousung  these  quantities  separately,  be- 
ginning with  the  counter-pressure. 

(11.)  In  principle  there  is  no  maximum 
rate  of  injeotion.    On  the  subject  of  normal 


counter-pressure  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  volume  of  gases  introduced  increas- 
ing with  the  quantity  of -water,  there  is,  for 
each  kind  of  water  and  condenser,  a  rate  of 
injection  to  which  there  corresponds  a  mini- 
mum counter-pressure.  This  is  true,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  imperfections  in  condensers, 
and  not  of  injecting  condensation  as  a  prin- 
ciple, as  we  shall  prove. 
We  have  taken  (^  6) 

(B  +  er 


p=A  + 


+/'; 


f  being  the  part  of  the  pressure  due  to  the 
gases  brought  by  the  condensing  water. 
Eq.  (2)  expresses  the  value  of  p  in  ordinary 
condensers,  where,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, it  is  necessary  to  inject  about 
twice  the  quantity  theoretically  necessary, 

fn         650  -e\  »    *  41    • 

I Q  <=  ;  j  on  account  of  the  imper- 

fect mixture  of  the  water  with  the  steam. 
If  we  suppose  the  mixture  to  be  perfect, 
then  the  equation 

Q650  —  0  /o  \ 

expresses  the  quantity  effectively  injected, 
and  the  temperature,  and  may  be  used  to 
determine  either  one  of  these  quantities  in 
terms  of  the  other. 

On  this  supposition,  in  place  of  eq.  (2), 
we  have 

B+e\'-",  1.03     q^    650-<? 
C     /     "^     nT'     »■     e-t 

supposing  the  factor  -^aZi  ~  '^'  ^^'*'^ 
is  approximately  true  in  practice. 

Replacing  6  by  its  value  deduced  from 
the  above 

9. 

9 


-A-f  (I 


6b0+t 


6. 


we  shall  have 


p=A-f 


-% 


650+ (9. 


(2») 


r        660+^^-1 


1.03 


9l 

V 


Differentiating  and  placing  -j^  =  0, 


.—5.18 


[3     650+ . I  1 


650 -« 


^^^ 


oTT2). 

1.03 


V 


(2  c) 
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It  is  from  this  equation  that  we  may  de- 
dace  the  value  of  Q  which  will  give  the 
minimum  value  of  p.  We  'shall  proceed, 
then,  to  show  that,  within  practical  limits, 
there  is  no  value  of  Q  which  will  satisfy 
this  equation. 

Ist.  It  is  impracticable  to  condense  be- 
yond 100",  and  it  is  rarely  advantageous  to 
condense  below  20",  which  corresponds  to  a 
tension  of  1.70  centimeters  of  mercury, 
which  should  be  at  least  sufficient  to  raise 
the  valves  of  the  air  and  water  pump.  Ac- 
cording to  eq.  (2  6)  the  values  of  —  corres- 
ponding to  100°  and  20°  respectively,  are 
(supposing  f=10°)  6.1  and  63. 

2d.  The  value  of  wt  is  hardly  greater 
than  mVi  <^ii<l  vo  viU  therefore  take  it  at 
that  value. 

3d.  g  depends  upon  the  pressure  H  of  the 
steam  before  cut-off,  and  the  quantity  E,  the 
part  of  the  stroke  during  which  steam  is  ad- 
mitted. H  varies  between  1  and  10  atmos- 
pheres, and  £  between  Vr  i^nd  f^.    Hence 

we  have  2  =  yT-;    (m  being  the  volume   of 

steam  introduced,  and  A  the  specific  vol- 
ume of  its  resultant  water  at  the  pressure  H. 

For  H  =  1  atmos.  and  £  =  ^ 
we  find 

M  =  ^  and  A  =  1700; 

whence 

_      V 
^  -  1700  X  2 

and  E  =  tV. 


a  result  with  a  negative  tign. 

.For  0  =  20"  or  ^=63, 
9 

8  atmos. 

650+6S0]*-" 
145x64  J 
1 


For  H  =  8  atmos 
we  find 


V 

15 


=  -:iVandA=254; 


whence 


we  find  for  H  = 
—  5.18^0.33-^- 
^  264  X  16  ^ 


640 
145x64* 


1.03x20=— 171.14 


-(-20.6 


1 

V' 


^       254  X  15" 

4th.  The  volume  of  the  condenser  v  va- 
y 
ties  between  -^  and  V .    Introducing  these 

values  into  eq.  (2  c),  as  well  as  the  values  of 


or  ^=  6.1, 

9 


BandG 
For©  =100 

we  find  for  H  =  8  atmos. 

fiiqroq<14-  650+61  -[••''   .       640 
_  6.18  1^0.33  +  -146X7X-J      +  HSxTiP 

\ 


X 


254  X  15 


.1-1.03X20  =  — 1714^ 


+  20.6-^; 


a  result  also  with  a  negative  sign. 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  will  continue 
to  be  negative  in  the  case  where  the  expan- 
sion £  is  ^,  and  d  fortiori  in  any  case  where 
it  is  expressed  by  a  smaller  fraction  between 
^  and  iV-  It  is  also  plain  that  the  results 
will  be  negative  for  pressures  H  lower  than 
8  atmospheres,  since,  in  the  negative  term, 
which  alone  is  a  function  of  the  pressure, 
the  factor  254  will  be  replaced  by  numbers 
exceeding  that  factor,  in  proportion  as  H 
diminishes.  Hence  the  equation  (2  c)  ad- 
mits of  no  roots  for  values  of  the  variable 
corresponding  to  normal  temperatures  be- 
tween 20  and  100  degrees ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  minimum  of  pressure  between 
these  limits.  We  therefore  infer  that  we 
may  advantageously  bring  the  normal  tem- 
perature 0  of  the  condenser  as  near  to  that 
of  the  cold  water  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  will  warrant;  regard 
being  had  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
water.  The  vacuum  has  then  no  limit  ex- 
cept the  residuary  force  necessary  to  lift  the 
valves  of  the  air  and  water  pumps.  It  will 
be  readily  seen,  from  a  particular  example, 
that  with  the  cold  water  at  10"  to  16"  (since 
we  can  practically  obtain  only  a  vacuum  in- 
dicated by  6  to  7  cent,  of  mercury,  let  6  = 
45°),  we  can,  by  suitably  increasing  the  rate 
of  injection,  and  supposing  that  we  can  al- 
ways obtain  a  complete  mixture  of  water 
and  steam — we  can,  I  say,  reduce  0  to  20" 
or  26",  and  therefore  reduce  P  to  2.8  or  2. 
cent,  of  mercury. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  that  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  injecting  condenser  due  to  the 
normal  counter-pressure  pS  h  can  be  re- 
duced from  .098  S  L,  corresponding  to  a 
vacuum  of  7  cent,  of  mercury,  to  .027  S  L 
corresponding  to  a  vacuum  of  2  cent.,  mak- 
ing a  reduction  of  say  71  per  cent. 

(12.)  In  formula  (7)  the  first  term  is  al- 
ways positive,  since  P  is  always  greater  than 
p;  otherwise  the  piston  would  be  stopped 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  or  if  it  con- 
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tinned  its  motion  by  virtue  of  the  inertia  of 
the  machinery,  the  living  force  of  the  latter 
would  be  diminished,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  regularity  of  the  movement  of  the  en- 
gine, and  without  any  compensating  advan- 
tage. This  shows  that  the  cut-off  may  be 
carried  too  far  to  allow  of  an  efficient  con- 
densation. Hence,  other  things  being  equal, 
if  we  make  r  vary,  the  work  T  c  *  will 
diminish  proportionally  to  (1  +  r).  Again, 
9  (650  -  fl)    .  ,  ,  .     ,  1 

"^^  ru,l,"lQ-t\  '°°^^"^*  "**™  —  1  *<>  +1> 
according  as  r  and  2,  or  either  of  these  two, 
increase.  It  appears  from  eq.  (17),  which 
follows,  that  the  term  expressing  the  work 
due  to  the  retard  of  the  oondeusation  is  in 
the  inverse  ratios  of  r*  and  2*.  Hence  the 
inferences,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  in- 
crease as  much  as  practicable  the  vacuum 
space  of  the  condenser ;  to  give  the  injected 
jet  of  water  the  largest  possible  surface  £ ; 
and  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
length  of  stroke  of  the  piston. 

(13.)  The  first  of  these  conditions  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  engineers 
and  builders.  The  only  point  upon  which 
they  have  been  preoccupied  in  this  particu- 
lar is  to  increase  in  some  measure  the  capa- 
city of  the  condenser,  with  the  object  of 
diminishing  the  back  pressure  of  the  gases; 
persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  the  condensation 
18   instantaneous.     But  eq.  (6)  shows  that 

Tea  varies  not  only  by  the  quantity  M  — 

relative  to  the  pressure  of  the  gases,  but 
Btill  more  by  the  factor  (\-\-r).  In  fact 
the  rule  generally  adopted  for  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser,  is  to  make  it  between  ^ 
and  i  that  of  the  cylinder  for  single  acting 
engines,  and  4  for  double  acting. 

M.  Farcot  has  deviated  from  this  rule  in 
the  engines  of  the  Imperial  manufactory  of 
Gros-Coillon,  which  have  a  condenser  equal 
to  the  cylinder  in  capacity.  We  believe  we 
can  recommend  his  variation.  We  will  show 
the  importance  by  an  example.  Take  a 
particular  case,  where  P  =  1  at.  =  1.08  k. ; 
p=  0.1  at.=  .108  k.  Take  formula  (8), 
where  »  =  1.     Substituting,  we  have 

Tc»=S  L  =  (j^^i  +  .108) 


(2) 
Tc«=.2p6SL 
and  substituting 

(i)        (1) 
T     —  T  120 


T 

(4)        (2) 
T     — T 

T 

(i)        (1) 
T     — T 

(*) 
(T 

(i)        (2) 
T     — T 


877 


171 


=  .32. 


=  377  =  .45. 


108 

3(50 


154 


J*) 


860 


=  .28. 


=  .42. 


Hence,  in  an  engine  expanding  till  the 
pressures  becomes  1  atmosphere,  condensing 
at  0.1  at.,  and  where  the  duration  of  the 
condensation  equals  the  time  of  a  stroke  of 
the  piston, 

Ist.  The  condenser  having  a  vacuum  ca- 
pacity of  ^  the  volume  of  the  cylinder,  (r  = 
^),  if  it  be  replaced  by  another  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder  (r=l),  then  the 
work  T  ci  will  diminish  82  per  cent.  If 
replaced  by  one  double  the  volume  of  the 
cylinder,  T  c  t  will  diminish  45  per  cent. 

2d.  The  condenser  having  ^  the  volume 
of  the  cylindef,  if  the  same  substitutions 
are  made,  T  c  t  will  diminish  in  the  first 
case  28  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  42  per 
cent. 

(14.)  As  to  the  second  inference  (No.  12), 
no  importance  has  heretofore  attached  to  it, 
though  it  possesses  a  great  deal.  The  water 
is  brought  into  a  receiver  placed  beside  the 
condenser,  whence  it  flows  into  the  latter  by 
means  of  atmospheric  pressure  through  a 
common  noszle,  with  no  provision,  however 
poor,  for  dividing  the  jet.  It  will  be  well 
to  examine  the  influence  of  £  upon  the  work 
of  the  condenser. 

Let  P  =  1.03  k.,  ;>=  .103  k.,  r  =  i,  and 
taking  eq.  (10), 

T  c  i  =  S  L  r.128  (l  -  cos  1^)  -I-  .103] 
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the  surface  of  the  jet  very  inconsiderably, 
and  even  this  slight  increase  is  coonterbal- 
anccd,  or  even  more,  by  the'  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gases  brought  in.  But  suppose 
tnat,  by  means  which  I  shall  indicate,  we 
could  double,  triple,  quadruple,  centuple  S; 
the  differences  between  the  values  of  T  c  t 
would  become  very  perceptible.  For  in- 
stance, make  successively  £=£';  10  2'; 
100  S ;  then 

(1) 
T  c  «•=  S  L  [.128.2  +  .108]  =  .359  S  L 

(10) 
Tc»=.109SL 

(100) 
Tc»=.1031SL, 
and 

(1)        (10) 
Tci  — Tci      .250 


=  .69. 


(1) 
Tci 

.359 

(1) 

Tci 

(100) 
—  Tci 

.2659 

(1) 

Tci 


.359 


=  .71. 


Hence,  having  an  engine  where  the  dura- 
tion of  the  condensation  equals  the  time  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston,  where  2  =  S'  or  n 
=  1,  if  we  increase  tenfold  the  surface  of 
the  jet,  the  work  will  diminish  69  per  cent, 
and  if  we  increase  it  a  hundredfold,  the 
work  will  diminish  71  per  cent. 

(15.)  Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  desired 
increase  in  the  surface  of  the  jet  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  within  what  limits  it  may  be 
properly  increased. 

M.  Sanial  da  Fay,  a  naval  engineer,  has 
devised  a  method  of  "pulverizing"  the 
water,  or  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  spray, 
thus  giving  it  a  great  amount  of  surface. 
This  method  consists  in  forcing  the  water 
through  two  converging  nozzles,  so  that  the 
two  streams  collide  a  short  distance  from 
the  points  of  emergence,  the  result  being  a 
minute  division  of  the  water.  The  minute- 
ness of  the  division  increases  with  the  pres- 
sure under  which  the  water  is  forced.  By 
this  means  a  litre  of  water  can  be  given  600 
square  meters  of  surface.  The  water  enters 
the  condenser  in  this  comminuted  condition, 
and  the  stream,  mingling  with  it,  obtains  a 
great  surface  of  contact — as  it  were,  parti- 
cle with  particle.  There  results  a  sudden 
and  intimate  mixture,  a  very  rapid  conden- 
sation, and  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  tempe- 
rature between  the  water  of  the  condenser 
(consisting  of  injected  water,  and  water  of 


condensation)  and  the  normal  vapor  of  the 
condenser. 

(16. )  Besides  the  advantage  of  rapid  con- 
densation, we  also  have  the  power  of  dimin- 
ishing the  actual  rate  of  injection.  Let  us 
examine  this. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  water  at  the  tempe- 
rature t  necessary  theoretically  to  condense 
to  the  temperature  0  is,  for  each  stroke,  Q 

=  q         ~     .     Generally  the  quantity  of 

water  required  in  practice  varies  between 
1.75  Q  and  2  Q.  This  is  due  to  the  &ct 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  es- 
capes contact  with  the  steam,  and  has  no 
effect  upon  the  condensation.  Practically, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  surface  2  of  the  jet  is 
relatively  small,  and  is  but  little  increased 
by  opening  wider  the  injection  valve.  On 
the  other  band,  the  water  is  kept  flowing  in 
a  constant  stream,  while  it  should,  on  prin- 
ciple, diminish  as  the  condensation  goes  on, 
and  terminate  with  it.  Henee  it  happens 
that  the  water  issues  from  the  condenser  at 
a  temperature  below  0,  and  the  condensa- 
tion occupies  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston. 
This  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  when  they  are 
drawn  with  care,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  indi- 
cator sufficiently  sensitive.  To  approximate 
the  rate  of  injection  to  the  theoretical  rate 
there  b  requisite,  not  merely  a  rapid  and  inti- 
mate mixture  of  water  and  steam,  but  also  an 
intermittent  injection,  lasting  only  during  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  for  condensation. 

With  this  view  I  propose  the  following 
arrangement.  The  cold  water  cbtern,  in- 
stead of  being  open,  is  to  be  closed  and  put 
into  communication  intermittently,  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston,  with  steam  which  sur- 
rounds the  cylinder.  This  communication 
should  last  a  little  longer  than  the  time  re- 
quisite for  condensation.  The  flow  of  the 
water  will  be  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  will  cease  the  moment  the  com- 
munication is  intercepted.  Fig.  2  will  give 
the  idea  substantially.  J)  is  the  cistern, 
subject  to  intermittent  pressure ;  A,  a  valve 
worked  by  the  rod  of  the  slide  valve;  E,  in- 
jecting condenser;  F,  steam  port  opening 
into  condenser  ;  Gr,  communication  with  air 
and  water  pump;  a,  Du  Fay  nozzles  for 
comminuting  the  water;  they  are  fixed  in  a 
copper  pipe,  which  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
in  case  of  obstruction,  and  another  replaced 
through  the  hole  B ;  C,  reservoir  of  cold 
water ;  R,  check  valve  between  the  cistern 
and  reservpir.  When  the  valve  A  is  open, 
the  check  valve  B  shuts;  when  it  closes,  R 
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Fig.  2. 


is  opened  by  atinospherio  pressnre,  Rnd  the 
water  expended  from  D  is  resnpplied  auto- 
matically by  the  reservoir  C.  By  means  of 
such  an  arrangement  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
jection may  be  diminished  so  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  the  theoretical  rate,  which 
18,  in  effect,  the  use  of  water  amounting  to 
1.1  Q  in  place  of  1.75  Q  —  an  economy  of 

.65  „T 
T-_e-  or  .37. 
1./5 

This  economy  may,  in  some  oases,  be  a 

matter  of  no  small  consequence ;  indeed  it 

may  become  highly  important  when  water  is 

in  limited  supply,  or  has  to  be  pumped  &om 

a  great  depth,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to 

allow  a  high  temperature  in  the  condenser 

and  consequent  strong  back  pressnre,  or 

even  to  otherwise  abandon  the  condenser 

altogether. 


2d.  In  a  case  where  this  economy  of  water 
can  be  realized,  instead  of  employing  it  to 
reduce  the  normal  temperature  6,  and  con- 
sequently the  back  pressure  of  the  con- 
denser, we  may  reduce  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, viz,  37  per  cent  the  volume  of  the  air 
pump,  and  thus  diminish  sensibly  the  resist- 
ing work  of  this  member.  The  work  T  a  of 
this  pump  is 

T«=0-f  (LOS-;/)*/; 
an  expression  in  which  0  is  the  work  due  to 
the  exhausting  of  the  water  and  air,  and  to 
friction  ;  s,  the  area  of  piston  in  sq.  cent. ; 
I,  the  stroke ;  p,  the  mean  pressure  ii\  the 
condenser  during  a  stroke  of  the  piston. 
Keeping  in  view  the  preceding,  s  may  be  re- 
placed by 

<'  =  »(l-.37)=.63» 
and  substituting 

To=O  +  (1.08-p')  .63  sZ. 

Allowing  that  0  remains  the  same — a 
supposition  not  favorable  to  our  case — then 

^^  =  l-.63=.37. 

(17.)  The  third  condition  mentioned  in 
(^  12)  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  seems  to  have  received 
no  attention  in  the  various  projected  engines. 
Thb  element  of  the  problem  has  always  been 
made  subordinate  to  oonsiderations  having 
no  reference  to  the  development  of  power. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables, 
taken  from  examples  given  in  the  work  of 
M.  Gaudry,  Traits  des  Machines. 

It  appears  by  these  tables  that  the  duntp 
tion  of  the  stroke  varies  between  0".875  and 
1''.200,  and  without  any  relation  to  the  ele- 
ments of  motor  power  (pressure,  diameter, 
and  velocity  of  piston).  It  appears  that 
it  has  been  determined  only  after  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wheels  or  the  pitch  of  the 
screw,  with  the  view  to  obtaining  a  given 


Names  or  Vesssls. 


Power. 


I 


Steak. 


II 


% 


PiSTOS. 


MS 

S  " 

is  a 


Is 


o    . 
"S  o 


'Wheels. 


Si 

if 


•g-f 

.a  a 


Parislen  No.  2, 
Parisien  No.  4 
Papin  No 9... 

Napoleon 

Express 

Papin  No.  6.  . 


120 
240 
126 
120 
450 
260 


148 
460 


1.6 
1.6 
4.0 
6.0 
6.0 
8.6 


.60 
.70 
.80 
.40 

.25 
.25 


1.00 
1.20 
.91 
1.80 
1.20 
2.26 


1.25 
1.45 
.86 
.56 
1.20 
1.90 


34 
84 
86 
86 
35 
28 


4.63 
4.70 
4.65 
8.95 
5.30 
5.70 


8.289 
8.886 
8.760 
7.460 
9.707 
8.187 


.987 
.987 
.888 
.832 
.857 
1.071 
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S. 

PowiE. 

Stbak. 

PlBTOR. 

1. 

ii 

Screws. 

■§•3 

Kamks  or  ysasBU. 

1 
i 

1 

S 

O 

|s 

II 

^1 

£•1 
■§1. 

860 
860 
400 
620 
960 
900 
650 
220 
400 
400 

648 

623 

919 

1,861 

1.800 

'840 

1.0 
1.0 
1.7 
1.5 

"ii 

2.6 
1.0 
8.0 

•  ■  •  • 

.76 
.76 

'.'so 

.70 
.80 
.70 
.80 
.70 

.68 

.60 

.46 

1.06 

1.63 

1.00 

.80 

.70 

.89 

1.00 

1.40 

1.40 

.91 

1.24 
2.42 
1.65 
1.56 
1.00 
1.20 
1.20 

80 
60 
76 
86 
25 
60 
56 
70 
52 
42 

4.50 
4.60 
5.10 
5.40 
9.88 
8.90 
8.00 
6.40 
9.00 
5.48 

6.000 
4.600 
6.B75 
6.520 
7.816 
8.900 
7.888 
7.467 
7.800 
7.602 

.876 

.600 

Niier 

.400 

Termagant,  geared  2  to  1. . . . 

KapoleoQ,  geared  2  to  1 

Eyiaa 

.883 

1.200 

.500 

Isly 

.645 

Chantal    

.429 

PrimaucTQet  .••••■■....••>• 

.676 

Roland,  geared  2  to  1 

.714 

Telocity  for  the  moving  apparatus.    In  en- 

fines  already  constructed  this  duration  can 
e  modified  only  by  changing  the  velocity  of 
the  piston,  and  this  by  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing tbe  admission  of  steam.  Under  all 
circumstances  where  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  will  allow  of  a  diminution  of  this 
velocity  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  it. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  construction 
of  an  engine,  and  observe  that  we  can  vary 
within  certain  limits  the  diameter  of  wheels 
and  screws,  the  angular  velocities,  and  the 
rate  of  gearing,  we  may  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  a  long  stroke  of  the  piston.  For 
example,  the  vessels  Encounter,  Niger,  Ar- 
rogant, Termagant,  whose  strokes  are  re- 
spectively .375,  .400,  .500,  .833  seconds, 
might  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  make 
but  25  turns  per  minute,  like  the  Napoleon, 
by  means  of  suitable  gearing  or  otherwise. 
We  may  put  eq.  (7)  vmder  the  form 

replacing  the  cosine  by  its  value  in  terms  of 
the  arc,  and  stopping  at  the  second  term  of 
the  series,  which  gives  this  value.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
if  we  can  vary  the  time  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  the  portion  of  the  work  due  to  the 
retardation  of  the  condensation  will  diminish 
proportionally  to  the  square  of  this  time. 

(18.)  Besuming  the  principal  results  fur- 
nished by  the  discussions  of  the  formulas 
relative  to  the  injecting  condenser,  we  make 
the  following  deductions. 

1st.  There  is  no  maximum  rate  of  injec- 
tion.    The  vacuum  of  the  condenser  has  no 


other  limit  than  the  weight  of  the  valves  of 
the  air  pump,  and  the  portion  of  the  work 
due  to  the  normal  counter-pressure  can  be 
reduced  about  71  per  cent. 

2d.  There  is  an  advantage  in  increasing 
the  vacuum  space  of  the  injecting  condenser. 
By  increasing  it  five  times,  the  work  due  to 
the  retardation  of  condensation  will  be 
diminished  28  per  cent ;  increasing  it  ten 
times,  it  will  be  reduced  42  per  cent. 

3d.  By  injecting  the  water  in  a  state  of 
fine  division,  this  same  work  may  be  reduc- 
ed 71  per  cent.  If  the  second  and  third 
reductions  are  realized  at  the  same  time, 
their  combined  effect  will  be  (calling  T  r  the 
work  due  to  the  retardation),  T  r  ( 1  -  .42) 
(l-.7])=l7Tr. 

The  total  reduction  then  is  '^  ^^L"'^^^ 

Tr 

=  88,  or  83  per  cent. 

4th.  The  actual  rate  of  injection  may  be 
reduced  about  37  per  cent. 

5th.  It  is  advantageous  to  make  the  time 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  as  long  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  work  to  be  done. 

(19.)  To  show  the  importance  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  reductions  of 
work  just  mentioned,  it  only  remains  to  de- 
termine, by  some  examples,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  resisting  work  of  the  condenser 
and  the  developed  motor  power.  I  shall  do 
this,  theoretically,  by  means  of  some  for- 
mnlse  I  have  obtained,  and  practically  by 
the  use  of  diagrams,  drawn  with  great  care 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance  made  by  M. 
Farcot.  These  diagrams  were  constructed 
by  M.  Demondiser,  chief  engineer  of  the 
government  manufactories,  figs.  3  to  11. 

We  may  observe  that,  in  each  diagram 
the  curve  determines  three  areas,  vix,   the 
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»rea  a  he  d  hi.,  fig.  3,  which  represents  the 
developed  power  per  sq.  cent,  of  surface  of 
the  piston ;  that  is,  the  quantity 

^»  "-(1+4), 


"^ 


-=HE 


the  area/g  h  i  representing  the  portion  of 
the  resisting  work  of  the  condenser  due  to 
the  normal  counter-pressure  p,  which  I  shall 
designate  by  T  p ;  that  is,  the  quantity 

and  the  area  dtf  g  representing  the  other 
part  of  the  work  of  the  condenser  due  to 
the  retardation  of  condensation,  which  I 
shall  designate  by  T  r ;  that  is,  the  quantity 
Tr      ,,   P-p 

I  give  in  the  following  table  the  values  of 

-ffi — ,  -m^,  -*— .  deduced  separately 
Tm'       Tm'       T  m  ^  ■' 

from  the  aforementioned  diagrams,  from  eq. 
(8),  and  also  eq.  (10),  to  a  condenser  modw 
fied  conformably  to  the  consideration  in  § 
12-16. 

The  engine  which  furnished  these  dia- 
grams made  29  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
Its  condenser  had  a  vacuum  space  one-fifth 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  The  valves, 
had  but  a  very  slight  lead.  In  the  diagrams 
the  line  of  perfect  vacuum  was  determined 
by  the  pressure  p  observed  by  the  manome- 
ter of  the  condenser,  and  the  portion  of  the 
initial  ordinate  below  the  atmospheric  line. 
The  values  of  n,  introduced  into  eq.  (8), 
were  determined  by  the  diagrams.  As  there 
was  some  uncertainty  about  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  arc  of 
the  parabola  with  the  line  parallel  to  the 
atmospheric  line,  there  resulted  also  some 

T  r 
indecision  as  to  the  true  values  of  -- — ,  and 

T» 

consequently  of  -— — deduced  from  that  for- 
mula. It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  values  deduced  from  the  diagrams 
are  still  less   precise.    There  should  be. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 

T  c  t 
aotnal  condenser,   -= —     va- 
X  m 

ries  between  .118  m.  and  .145 
m.,  the  mean  being  .130  m. 
This  ratio,  in  the  modified  con- 
denser, gives  a  mean  of  .033 
m.,  being  an  economv  of  6.5 
per  cent  of  developed  power, 
not  including  the  economy  in 
the  working  of  the  air  pump. 
(To  be  ooDiinned.) 


MALLEABLE  CAST  ffiOK 

Tmiulatcd  from  "  Le  Oinie  Indni- 
triel." 

For  the  production  of  this 
material  most  of  the  German 
founders  use  first  fusion  pig, 
free  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, or  Scotch  pig.  Styria 
also  furnishes  a  suitable  iron, 
which  can  be  used  only  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  however, 
on  aooonnt  of  the  expense  of 
transportation  and  high  duties. 
On  account  of  the  competition 
of  wrought  iron,  great  cheap- 
ness is  very  essential  to  its  sale. 

The  makers  keep  secret  the 
brand  or  grade  of  iron  which 
they  employ,  but  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  brands  are 
not  the  same  in  different  estab- 
lishments. The  iron  is  melted 
in  plumbago  crucibles,  holding 
about  30  kilog.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  porcelain  lids,  to 
keep  out  impurities  and  cinders  ' 
which  reduce  the  high  heat  re- 
quisite for  the  process.  The 
fire,  in  which  the  crucibles  ^re 
placed,  is  from  .630  m.  to  .940 
m.  square,  and  is  surrounded 
with  bricks  of  porcelain  earth. 
The  use  of  blast  is  npt  advan- 
tageous, since  the  economy  of 
time  is  offset  by  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  coke.  The  natural 
draught  of  the  chimney  is  suffi- 
cient when  the  furnace  is  prop- 
erly constructed.  As  we  have 
said,  an  essential  condition  of 
success  is  a  high  heat  at  the 
moment  of  pouring.  Practice 
enables  the  founder  to  estimate 
the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and 
he  recognizes  the  precise  mo- 
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ment  by  plaDoing  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron 
into  the  cmoible,  from  which,  upon  being 
withdrawn,  the  metal  flies  off  in  sparks.  The 
omcibles  are  raised  with  tongs,  with  curved 
jaws,  and  the  pouring  is  done  with  all  possi- 
ble  promptitude — the  sarfiaoe  being  first 
cleaned. 

By  cementation  the  casting  acquires  the 
properties  of  wrought  iron,  having  some 
analogy  to  steel.  Ttie  operation  consists  in 
subjecting  the  castings  to  a  prolonged  red 
heat,  in  a  bath  of  pulrerised  red  hematite. 
They  are  arranged  in  boxes  of  east  iron  call- 
ed mofBes.  It  would  seem  that  the  cylindri- 
cal form  ought  to  be  most  advantageous  for 
tiie  boxes,  but  practically  they  are  simply 
square,  and  with  covers  which  should  keep 
out  entirely  the  least  access  of  air. 

In  arranging  the  castings  in  the  boxes 
they  are  puoed  in  layers  alternately  with 
layers  of  hematite.  The  cementing  furnace 
is  very  simple.  The  grate  is  in  front,  and 
the  draft  of  the  chimney  carries  the  hot  air 
around  the  boxes.  The  heat  should  be  con- 
ducted with  care,  starting  rather  vigorously, 
in  order  to  reach  quickly  the  desired  tem- 
perature ;  then  supplying  the  furnace  at  re- 
gular intervals.  The  cementation  lasts  three, 
four  and  five  days,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pieces.  A  charge  is  about  850  to  450 
kilog.  of  castings,  in  arranging  the  charges 
large  pieces  should  not  be  mingled  with 
small,  and  those  muf9es  containing  the  larger 
pieces  should  be  placed  in  the  furnace  first. 
On  the  other  hand  the  smaller  objects  are 
placed  on  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  Without 
these  precautions  many  pieces  may  be 
burned,  or  badly  decarburixed — the  latter 
becoming  somethii^  intermediate  between 
iron  and  steel.  When  the  operation  is 
deemed  complete,  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
fall,  but  the  furnace  is  not  uncharged 
ontil  it  has  gradually  cooled.  Practice 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  firing,  as  the  temperature  can  be 
jndged  of  only  after  prolonged  experience. 
Next  to  the  fuel,  the  greatest  expense  is  the 
dementing  boxes,  which  are  often  serviceable 
only  for  a  single  operation. 

THK  PxNIfSTLyANIA  StSXL  WoRKB. — 
These  works  are  producing  eight  heats  of 
five  tons  each  in  one  "  turn"  of  twelve  hours. 
This  is  remarkably  fast  working,  and  proves 
the  excellence  of  the  machinery  and  of  the 
management.  The  entire  eight  heats  of  iron 
are  melted  in  one  charge  of  the  cupola,  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Pearse. 

Vol.  I.— No.  7.-42. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

AN  ERaLISH  VIEW  OF  THEIB  HEBIT8  AND 
DEFECTS. 

From  the  oonsspondence  of  "  BDgineering." 

In  the  mechanical  construction  of  Ameri- 
can rolling  stock  the  bogie  plays  a  most  con- 
spicuous part,  and  is  the  chief  feature  of 
difference  between  our  own  practice  and  that 
of  American  engineers.  In  America  its 
adoption  is  universal,  whilst  in  this  country, 
in  aottkal  practice,  it  is  very  little  known. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  some  substantial 
reason  for  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
practice'  of  two  countries  so  intimately  con- 
nected. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  permanent 
way  in' America  is  generally  understood  to 
be  inferior  to  our  own,  and  on  this  point  I 
think  very  little  doubt  can  exist.  The  sec- 
tion of  rail  is  usually  considerably  lighter 
than  with  us,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  loads  it  has  to  carry.  The  roads  are 
scantily  ballasted,  and  the  use  of  ballast  at 
all  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Much 
has  also  been  said  about  the  inferior  qoality 
of  the  rails  sent  to  America,  but  I  would 
venture  to  say  the  rails  are  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,"  as  I  shall  presently 
show. 

Those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  permanent  way  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  rough  character  it  presents.  The 
rails  are  laminated,  bent,  crushed,  and  out 
of  line  to  an  extent  entirely  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  "fishing"  of  the  joints  is 
also  done  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  miles  laid  without  the 
joints  being  fished  at  all.  On  one  line,  where 
I  was  detained  owing  to  a  goods  train  being 
off  the  track — the  result  of  a  broken  rail — 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  road,  and  measured  the  dis- 
tances the  rails  had  parted  asunder  at  some 
of  the  joints ;  I  found  in  many  places  the 
gaps  to  vary  from  1  in.  to  3^  in.,  and  the 
ends  of  some  of  the  rails  thus  separated 
were  off  the  sleepers  altogether.  The  break- 
ing of  the  rail  in  question,  therefore,  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  In  winter  the 
ground  is  frosen,  for  months  together,  almost 
as  hard  as  granite,  and,  praotieally,  during 
this  time  no  repairs  can  be  done  to  the  road ; 
to  make  the  matter  still  worse,  in  freeiing 
it  often  happens  that  one  rail  is  elevated  6 
in.  or  7  in.  above  the  level  of  the  other. 
These  "firost-blisters,"  so  called,  are  of  Are- 
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quent  occurrence,  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
line  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  danger. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  this  of  the 
difference  between  the  American  permanent 
way  and  our  own.  It  is  to  such  roads  as  I 
have  described  that  American  engineers  have 
had  to  adapt  their  rolling  stock,  and  for 
them  the  bogie  is  an  absolvie  necessity ,  as  it 
enables  a  carriage  to  pass  over  such  roads  as 
I  have  described  with  less  oscillation,  vibra- 
tion, or  jolting  than  is  experienced  in  the 
railway  carriages  in  this  country. 

It  is  only  justice,  however,  to  say  here 
that,  with  increased  capital  and  other  favora- 
ble circumstances,  many  of  the  American 
lines  are  being  gradually  reconstructed  and 
the  permanent  way  made  generally  equal, 
and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  oar  own  ; 
rails  of  heavier  and  better  sections  are  being 
laid  down,  and  steel  rails,  with  steel  fish- 
plates, of  greater  length  than  ours,  are  being 
largely  introduced. 

ft  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider if  the  Americans  can  construct  carriages 
to  pass  smoothly  over  rough  roads,  whether 
it  be  not  possible  for  English  engineers  to 
construct  stock  which,  at  all  events,  will  run 
with  some  degree  of  comfort  over  lines  which 
are  incomparably  superior.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is,  that  in  the 
American  arrangement,  all,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  motion  arising  from  the 
irregularities  of  the  road  is  absorbed  by  the 
bogie,  and  not  transmitted  to  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  whilst  with  us  every  uneven- 
ness  in  the  road  is  at  once  communicated  to 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  the  result  being 
that  our  carriages  oscillate  at  times  to  a 
frightful  extent,  which  not  only  unpleasant- 
ly affects  the  passengers,  but  is  a  source  of 
considerable  extra  expense  to  the  railway 
companies,  for  the  carriages  require  to  be 
much  heavier  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary, to  withstand  the  shocks  caused  by  (he 
whole  weight  of  the  carriage  being  thrown 
violently  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  the 
flange  friction  and  also  the  friction  on  the 
ends  of  the  journals  is  much  increased,  and 
the  damage  to  the  tyres  and  permanent  way 
consequently  much  greater. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder  why 
omnibuses  traveling  over  roads  which  for 


gularities  of  the  road  are  absorbed  by  the 
springs,  and  not  transmitted  to  the  body  of 
the  vehicle,  and  why  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  carried  out  in  railway  practice  ? 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Attock,  the  carriage 
superintendent  of  the  Great  Eastern  Hall- 
way, successfully  interposed  india-rubber 
blocks  between  the  body  of  the  carriage  and 
the  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  noise  be- 
ing transmitted ;  the  arrangement  having 
also  other  advantages.  The  comfort  to  pas- 
sengers was  found  to  be  so  great  from  this 
simple  introduction  that  most  of  our  railway 
companies  immediately  adopted  it,  and  few 
carriages  are  now  constructed  without  the 
india-rubber  blocks.  If  this  principle  were 
carried  a  little  further  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  not  only  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  but  also  of  violent  motion 
arising  from  inequalities  of  the  road,  and 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  swing  bogie  of 
America  would  accomplish  thb,  and  might 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  existing  rolling 
stock. 

Having  said  so  much  in  reference  to  (he 
principle  and  utility  of  the  bogie,  I  may 
proceed  to  another  distinctive  feature  in 
American  rolling  stock — the  chilled  oast- 
iron  wheel.  The  Americans  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  construction  of  our  car- 
riages, wagons,  and  locomotives,  and  the 
best  English  examples  have  been  tried  on 
their  lines  of  railway.  I  saw  in  the  shops 
of  several  railway  companies  numbers  of 
English-made  wheels,  both  wrought  iron  and 
wood;  some  of  these  had  been  tried,  but 
very  soon  broke  up,  and  were  frequently  the 
cause  of  accidents. 

However  anxious  American  engineers  are 
to  adopt  the  best  arrangements  of  their  own 
or  other  countries,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
offer  them  wheels  at  all  approaching  in 
strength,  durability,  and  cheapness  to  their 
oast-iron  chilled  wheels. 

It  was  shown  both  in  a  recent  paper* 
and  during  the  discussion  which  followed 
upon  it,  how  much  stronger,  cheaper,  lightor, 
and  enduring  these  wheels  as  manu&ctured 
in  America  (and  also  on  the  Continent, 
where  they  are  largelv  used)  are  to  our  own. 
Since  the  Americans  have  paid  us  the  com- 
pliment of  trying  varieties  of  wheels  manu- 
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intendents,  Mr.  William  Adams,  has  already 
made  an  experiment  with  them,  and  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  result,  says,  that  after 
running  them  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  under  the  bogie  of  one  of  his  heavy  en- 
gines, he  could  see  no  traces  of  wear  at  all, 
and  that  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  rail 
was  simply  polished. 

The  American  wheels  are  made  from  the 
best  cold  blast  charcoal  iron,  the  strength 
of  which  is  exceedingly  great,  as  may  be 
judged  from  their  test  bars  standing  a  tensile 
strain  of  18  to  21  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section  ;  and  not  only  is  the  tensile  strength 
great,  but  their  tenacity  is  equally  striking. 
In  breaking  the  pigs  I  have  seen  them  bend 
to  a  very  visible  extent  before  separating. 
Scotch  iron  in  one  or  two  instances  has  been 
attempted,  mixed  with  superior  American 
iron,  but  without  success,  and  all  such  ad- 
mixtures are  regarded  with  extreme  sus- 
picion, and  are  only  attempted  by  inexperi- 
enced or  unprincipled  manufacturers.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  even  among  the  bet- 
ter class  of  charcoal  irons  there  is  almost  as 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  material 
(with  the  requisite  chilling  and  other  pro- 
perties) for  these  wheels,  as  there  is  in  select- 
ing suitable  material  for  good   Bessemer 
steel.     In   America,  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  generally  excellent  irons  there  are 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  which  have  ob- 
tained a  special  reputation  for  this  class  of 
work,  among  them  the  Salisbury,  the  Bich- 
mond,  and  more  recently,  and  with  remarka- 
ble success,   the    Acadian    charcoal    iron, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  duty 
of  nearly  £2  per  ton,  has  been   imported 
from  Nova  Scotia  for  the  manufacture   of 
chilled  wheels  by  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  Germany,  too,  where  these  wheels  are 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  where  their  manufac- 
ture has  been  conducted  with  special  skill, 
the  range  of  selection  of  really  suitable 
irons  is  comparatively  small.  The  cost  of 
such  iron  ranges  from  £Q  10s.  to  £7  10s., 
or  even  more,  per  ton  in  the  States,  and  the 
price  of  wheels  2  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  weigh- 
ing from  400  to  5501b.  ranges  from  £2  log. 
to  £3  78.  6d.  per  wheel  or  an  average  of 
about  £14  to  £14  10s.  per  ton.  The  dis- 
tances travelled  bv  these  wheels  have  been 
variously  stated,  but  the  average  may  be 
safely  taken  as  from  100,000  to  150,000 
miles.  I  may  just  mention  that  the  wheels 
are  not  keyed  on,  but  simply  forced  on  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  varying  from  20  to  30 


tons.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  abont  the 
axles  employed,  but  the  axle-box  is  simple 
and  convenient  in  construction.  On  many 
lines  the  bearing  is  formed  by  running  white 
metal  into  a  brass  frame,  which  is  found  to 
be  much  more  economical  tlwtn  brass  alone. 
The  distance  these  bearings  will  run  is  from 
50,000  to  55,000  miles,  and  afterwards  they 
are  again  lined  up.  The  journals  are  lubri- 
cated with  crude  sur&ce  rock  oil  from  the 
wells  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cost  of  which  u 
only  6d.  per  gallon;  in  England  we  pay 
from  Ss.  to  4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  the  efforts  made 
by  all  the  railway  companies  in  America  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  the 
passengers.  The  subject  of  ventilation  has 
occupied  considerable  attention,  and  ingeni- 
ous contrivances  for  effecting  this  most  de- 
sirable object  are  very  numerous  and  inte- 
resting. It  is  a  very  easy  matter  by  open- 
ing a  window  to  admit  a  rush  of  air  into  a 
compartment,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our 
cost,  and  it  is  very  uncomfortable  to  be  stifled 
by  having  the  windows  closed  altogether ; 
between  the  two — in  this  country — ^we  have 
very  little  alternative  ;  there  are  certainly 
what  are  termed  ventilators  over  the  doors, 
but  they  are  all  but  useless,  not  being  con- 
structed on  any  correct  principle  for  the 
proper  circulation  of  air. 

Now,  the  Americans  have  a  very  simple 
plan  for  exhausting  or  drawing  the  impure 
atmosphere  out  of  their  carriages,  which 
is  the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  all 
attempts  at  ventilation.  On  one  occasion, 
whilst  traveling  in  a  sleeping  oar,  I  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  smoke  a  cigar ;  I  asked 
the  attendant  if  it  were  permitted,  and  was 
informed  that  such  a  thing  was  never  allow- 
ed ;  but,  seeing  that  I  was  an  Englishman — 
and  with  that  desire  which,  I  must  say, 
evinces  itself  at  every  turn  to  show  atten- 
tion to  our  countrymen — he  said :  "  Though 
it  is  not  allowed,  Sir,  I  will  fix  you  up  so 
that  you  can  smoke  your  cigar  and  no  one 
shall  know.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  this 
was  to  be  done,  as  there  were  passengers 
sleeping  on  every  side  who  would  certainly 
have  complained  had  they  perceived  any- 
thing so  unusual.  Presently  he  appeared 
with  a  small  flat  board  about  7  in.  wide  and 
18  or  14  in.  long.  "  This,  Sir,  is  the  ven- 
tilator, which  I  shall  put  in  the  window, 
and  you  can  then  smoke  as  much  as  you 
like.  He  then  opened  the  window,  and 
inserted  the  board  so  that  it  projected  at 
right  angles  to  the  carriage-body,  immediate- 
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ly  causing  a  strone  outward  onrrent  of  air 
which  took  away  Uie  smoke.  The  prmoiple 
of  it  is  easily  seen :  the  board  causes  a  rush 
of  air  in  front  of  the  window,  to  the  distance 
it  is  projected,  and  a  vacuum  is  thus  created 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ventilator,  and  the 
air  exhausted  from  the  carriage.  With  this 
simple  contrivance — and  the  same  principle 
is  carried  out  in  various  ways  by  the  Ameri- 
cans— ^for  exhausting  the  foul  air,  and  by 
admitting  the  pure  through  a  considerable 
area  of  fine  wire-gause,  either  in  single  sheet 
or  a  double,  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  two — instead  of  allowing  the 
air,  as  is  the  usual  practice  here,  to  rush 
through  unchecked  openings  injudiciously 
placed,  causing  dangerous  draughts — we 
should  have  a  very  efficient  method  of  ven- 
tilation. 

I  would  next  make  a  few  remarks  on  their 
locomotives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  dif- 
ference between  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can locomotives  is  in  outward  appearance 
only :  thb  may  be  so  to  a  great  extent,  but 
I  think  there  are  points  of  detail  (and  points 
of  detail  are  sometimes  very  important) 
which  are  worthy  of  note  and  consideration. 
The  first  glance  at  an  American  locomotive 
gives  you  the  impression  of  an  old  Bury 
engine  with  a  bogie  in  front  and  a  great  deal 
of  Birmingham  finish,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  imagine  that  American  engineers  cannot 
have  seen  English  locomotives,  but  this  idea 
is  soon  dispelled  when  they  are  examined  in 
detail  or  their  performances  witnessed.  The 
curves  on  some  of  their  main  lines  are  very 
severe :  as  an  example,  those  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  above  Altoona  are  set  out 
to  a  radius  of  600  ft.,  not  for  short  distances 
only,  but  in  long  lengths  of  continuous 
carves.  The  heavy  trmc  is  worked  over 
this  section  of  the  line  by  means  of  six- 
wheeled  coupled  ensines,  which  in  passing 
round  the  curves  nave  comparatively  no 
flange  friction  at  all ;  the  bogies  of  these 
engines  have  a  swing  motion  similar  to  that 
of  the  carriages,  which  leaves  the  engine, 
to  a  great  extent,  free  in  front ;  the  bogie 


made  much  broader  to  allow  the  neeessarj 
lateral  travel.  Four-wheeled  coupled  en- 
gines are  also  sometimes  made  without  any 
flanges  on  the  driving  wheels. 

The  frtuning  is  made  of  square  bar  iron, 
well  put  together;  plate-framing  has  beeo 
tried  and  abandoned.  The  slide  valves  are 
horizontal  and  worked  by  means  a  rocking 
shaft;  direct-acting  valves  have  been  tried, 
but  given  up,  and  all  engines  with  such  valve 
arrangements  sent  from  this  country  have 
been  altered. 

Instead  of  the  balance  weight  to  the  link 
motion,  a  simple  arrangement  of  coil  spring 
has  been  substituted,  which  has  a  neat  ap- 
pearance and  enables  the  reversing  lever  to 
work  more  freely. 

A  "  Ramsbottom  "  arrangement  of  screw- 
reversing  gear  has  on  some  lines  been  adopt- 
ed in  combination  with  the  reversing  lever, 
so  that  either  one  or  the  other  can  be  used. 
The  eccentric  straps  and  sheaves  are  of  cast 
iron,  neither  brass  nor  white  metal  being 
used.  They  wear  much  better,  are  much 
cheaper,  and  give  no  trouble.  The  smoke- 
box  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  boiler 
plates,  and  the  smoke-box  door  is  of  cast-iron. 
This  makes  a  strong,  substantial  arrangement, 
and  at  the  same  time  cheap  and  easy  of  con- 
struction. 

Steel  boilers  are  becoming  very  general,  and 
were  to  be  found  in  the  locomotive  shops  of 
all  the  railways  I  visited,  and  steel  fire-boxes 
were  also  very  largely  employed.  American 
engineers  have  no  hesitation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  could  they  obtain  good  steel  plates  as 
cheaply  as  we  can  in  this  country,  the  use  of 
iron  plates  would  soon  be  abandoned.  The 
fire-boxes  are  only  ^  in.  thick,  and  some  of 
the  locomotive  superintendents  informed  me 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  the 
stays,  they  would  have  them  still  thinner. 
Thm  plates  are  advantageous  in  two  ways ; 
steam  is  generated  more  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally, and  they  admit  of  easy  expansion. 

Steel  fire-boxes  have  broken  in  this  coun- 
try, but  this,  I  believe,  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure    to    the  thickness  of  the  pUtes. 
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out,  the  thickness  of  the  plates  being  much 
greater  than  in  the  barreL  Before  bursting, 
the  barrel  stretched  4  in.  in  oircumferenoe 
beyond  its  original  dimensions. 

The  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  of  the 
4-wheeled  coupled  engines  is  from  8  to  12 
tons,  being  very  excessive  for  the  prevailing 
light  sections  of  rails. 

We  are  astonished  when  accounts  reach 
ns  of  the  number  of  rails  broken  in  America, 
but  to  tuiy  one  who  has  been  over  there  and 
investigated  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  number  is  not  greater.  The 
weight  of  the  rails,  generally,  is  from  56  to 
60  lb.  when  new,  but,  but  after  several  years' 
hard  wear  this  will  be  reduced  to  about  from 
48  to  52  lb.  The  raifs  are  so  crushed  in 
many  places  as  to  reduce  the  section  to  the 
web  and  bottom  only.  That  such  rails 
should  break  with  engines  of  80  to  35  tons, 
with  12  tons  on  an  axle,  is  certainly  not  sur- 
prising. 

Though  the  engine  plays  a  destructive 
part  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  raik,  the 
wagon  stock  is  equally,  if  not  more,  destruc* 
tive.  The  worst  feature  in  this  department 
is  the  inefficiency  of  the  springs  under  the 
wagons.  India-rubber  is  employed  to  a  threat 
extent,  and  thousands  of  wagons  are  provid- 
ed with  nothing  but  small  blocks  of  rubber 
of  such  insignificant  dimensions  as  virtually 
to  render  the  wagons  without  springs  at  all ; 
and  in  winter  time,  especially,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  as  hard  as  stone,  and  when 
the  greatest  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  stock 
is  required,  these  small  blocks  of  rubber  are 
practically  of  no  value,  and  wagons  weighing, 
when  loaded,  irom  20  to  25  tons,  are  running 
dead  over  the  frozen  track.  Some  of  the 
waeons,  provided  with  steel  springs,  are  very 
little  better.  I  measnred  a  number  of  the 
springs  and  found  them  actually  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12  in.  between  the  bearing  points,  and 
far  too  stiff  and  rigid  to  afford  any  relief  to 
the  superincumbent  load.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  anxious  American  letters  on  the 
subject  of  rails  sent  out  from  this  country, 
both  iron  and  steel ;  but  of  what  extraordi- 
narv  material  must  a  rail  be  made  to  stand 
such  punishment  as  I  have  referred  to,  not 
to  mention  other  causes  which  I  will  not  now 
attempt  to  discuss. 

As  a  brief  comparison  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  dead  weight  to  the  load  carried 
would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  I  may  mention  that  the  American 
carriages  generally  carry  about  70  passengers 
each.    The  weight  of  Ute  carriages,  former- 


ly, was  from  12  to  15  tons,  but  those  recent- 
ly constructed  are  no  less  than  15  to  17 
tons. 

The  "  drawing-room  oars  "  (so  called  from 
a  fear  of  making  any  avowed  distinction  of 
class,  such  as  first,  second,  and  third)  are 
still  heavier,  while  the  weight  of  the  sleep- 
ing cars  are  ^m  20  to  35  tons.  The 
greatest  difference,  however,  between  the 
practice  of  the  two  countries  lies  in  the  dead  - 
weight  to  the  paying  load  in  their  goods 
traffic.  The  largest  proportion  of  their 
freight  cars  are  covered  goods  wagons,  mea- 
sttring  from  28  to  80  ft.  long  and  about  8  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  with  a  bogie  at  each  end.  The 
total  weight  of  these  wagons  is  from  9  to  11 
tons,  and  the  load  they  are  required  to  carry 
is  from  9  to  12  tons,  or,  praoticsiUy,  an  eqnu 
weight  of  dead  load  to  the  paying  weight 
earned. 

So  miscellaneous  are  the  weights  and  di- 
mensions of  our  English  wagons  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify  them,  but  taking  a  &ir 
average  we  may  safely  assume  that  as  regards 
dead  weight  we  have  an  advantage  of  at 
least  80  per  cent,  in  our  favor. 


FOUNDRY  ECONOMY. 

In  a  late  lecture  on  "  Applied  Mechanics," 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  John  An- 
derson, C.  £.,  Superintendent  of  Machinery 
to  the  War  Department,  after  familiarly  de- 
scribing the  distinctive  properties  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  molecular  structure  of  metals. 
All  metals,  he  said,  are  crystalline,  but  the 
crystallization  is  better  observed  in  some  me- 
tals than  in  others.  In  cast  iron,  especially,  it 
is  very  apparent.  The  crystallization  of  cast 
iron  is  governed  by  a  natural  law.  This  law 
was  first  pointed  out,  to  the  best  of  his  belief, 
a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  and  is  this : 
When  oast  iron  is  m  a  liquid  state — when 
the  molecules  have  sufficient  heat  amongst 
them  to  give  liquidity — the  direction  of  crys- 
tallization is  determined  by  the  lines  into 
space  which  the  heat  takes.  When  this  law 
was  first  started  it  was  received  with  skepti- 
oism,  but  ever  since  the  law  had  been  point- 
ed out,  he  (the  lecturer)  had  never  observed 
in  any  piece  of  broken  metal  an  example  to 
the  contrary.  If  we  introdnce  into  castings 
irregularity  of  figure,  or  anything  which 
creates  currents  outwards  in  various  direc- 
tions, then  we  get  wrong ;  we  introduce  lines 
of  weakness.  According  to  this  law,  guns 
np  to  this  time  have  always  beensMde  wrong. 
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The  Americans  are  acting  upon  this  law  in 
everything  they  are  doing,  and  that  gun  of 
theirs  which  some  time  hack  came  to  this 
country,  almost  like  a  soda-water  bottle  in 
shape,  was  constructed  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  law,  and,  therefore,  possessed  the 
utmost  strength  attainable  with  the  same 
weight  of  metal.  The  molecular  appearance 
of  cast  iron  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
heat  is  hastened  out  of  the  casting. 

As  to  the  goodness  of  cast  iron,  goodness 
for  small  castings  is  not  goodness  for  an 
hydraulic  cylinder  ;  goodness  for  an  hydra- 
ulic cylinder  is  not  goodness  for  a  gun. 
Density  is  a  quality  good  for  both  the  latter, 
but  we  don't  want  ductility  for  an  hydraulic 
cylinder,  but  for  a  sun  it  is  required ;  for 
the  hydraulic  cylinder  we  want  very  great 
density.  As  a  rule,  the  hardness  of  cast 
iron  or  cast  steel  depends  upon  three  things : 
1,  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  mass 
contains;  2,  on  the  heat  to  which  it  was 
raised  before  carrying  the  heat  out  of  it ; 
and  3,  on  the  rate  at  which  that  heat  is  has- 
tened out  it.  All  these  conditions  go  to  de- 
termine the  character  which  cast  iron  or 
cast  steel  assumes.  In  casting  iron  in 
moulds,  where  hardness  is  wanted,  some 
method  is  adopted  so  as  to  carry  the  heat  out 
rapidly,  and  where  softness  is  required,  means 
are  taken  to  allow  the  heat  to  go  out  slowly, 
and  it  does  not  much  matter  what  the  method 
is  so  long  as  it  is  effectual.  The  hardness 
of  steel  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon which  it  contains,  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  the  heat  has  been  carried  out  of  it. 
After  alluding  at  some  length  to  the  founder's 
art,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
casting  of  a  fly-wheel,  pointing  out  that  the 
only  thing  which  woiild  preserve  such  a 
casting  intact  whilst  cooling  was  to  take  care 
that  every  part  should  cool  at  the  same  rate. 
The  arms,  being  least  in  substance,  would 
naturally  cool  first,  but  they  must  be  kept 
hot  by  covering  them  with  fire  or  by  any 
other  convenient  means.  If  we  require  a 
particularly  good  casting,  it  must  be  cooled 
slowly. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  caster 
would  be  got  rid  of  if  we  could  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  gas  within  the  mould.     The 


and  thus  gets  a  perfectly  pure  and  refractory 
material  for  his  molds,  using  pipeclay,  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose,  to  render  it 
adhesive.  The  mold  is  first  made  red-hot, 
and  this  red-hot  mold  then  receives  the  metal. 
Not  a  particle  of  gas  is  generated  by  the 
mold.  Another  American  founder,  Mr. 
Hains,  uses  kaolin,  which  he  obtains  from 
England  (Devonshire),  and  treats  it  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Babbitt 
treats  his  powdered  firebricks  and  pipeclay. 
To  show  the  earnestness  of  our  American 
competitors — and  we  shall  have  them  as 
competitors — they  resort  to  the  method  of 
of  taking  the  heat  out  of  the  castings  in  the 
way  which  would  be  least  injurious  to  them. 
They  try  to  establish  the  conditions  of  a 
built-up  gun  in  a  cast-iron  one,  to  have 
every  atom  of  the  gon  under  tension.  We 
English,  as  a  people,  must  pay  the  same  at- 
tention to  natural  laws  as  the  Americans 
and  the  French  are  doing. 


ELECTRICin  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER. 

From  the  "  Amerisan  Journal  of  Mining." 

Some  time  ago  we  touched  lightly  on  this 
subject  in  an  article  entitled :  "Electricity 
and  Steam."  We  pointed  out  how  much 
more  expensive  the  former  is  than  the  latter, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  source  of  the 
first  power  is  zinc,  a  product  of  art,  and  of 
the  latter  coal,  a  product  of  nature,  also  that 
if  we  add  to  the  difference  in  price,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  chemical  equivalent  which 
makes  six  pounds  of  coal  as  effective  as  64 
pounds  of  zinc,  we  obtain  as  a  result  that 
zinc  will  be  more  than  100  times  more  ex- 
pensive than  coal.  But  the  difference  in 
coal  is  practically  even  more  than  this.  For 
the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  acids  are  needed, 
also  products  of  art,  and  for  the  oxidation  of 
the  coal  or  carbon  common  air,  a  product  of 
nature,  literally  costing  nothing  at  all.  Now, 
as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  electric  engines  are  more  perfect  than 
our  best  steam  engines,  with  all  the  modem 
improvements,  for  the  reason  that  our  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  electric  engines  is 
very  small,  and  in  the  steam  engines  very 
great,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the 
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Notwithstanding  this,  we  Bee  from  time  to 
time  inventors — mio,  by  the  way,  are  often 
apt  to  forget  what  should  be  the  final  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  all  enterprises  ;  will  it  pay  ? 
— ^basing  their  experiments  upon  our  present 
highly  expensive  sources  of  electricity,  and 
contriving  new  combinations  of  currents  and 
magnets,  hoping  by  some  scientific  hocus- 
pooos  combination  to  obtain  a  miraculous 
effect.  Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a 
large  electric  engine  mania  among  inventors, 
just  as  there  is  at  the  present  day  in  regard 
to  ice  and  cooling  machines.  Scarcely  a 
month  or  even  a  week  passed  that  some  new 
combination  of  electro-magnets  of  peculiar 
form,  was  not  exhibited,  usually  patented,  as 
each  inventor  supposed  his  combination  to 
possess  such  superior  advantages  to  outdo  all 
competitors  in  that  line  ;  often,  however,  the 
peculiarity  insisted  upon  by  the  inventor,  as 
a  great  advantage,  turned  out  to  be  a  defect, 
and  the  machine  would  perhaps  scarcely  go 
at  all.  We  remember  in  this  connection 
some  machines  remarkable  for  the  total  want 
of  theoretical  knowledge  shown  by  the  in- 
ventors. One  of  them  had  enormously  elon- 
gated pole  ends  at  the  electro-magnets,  the 
inventor  erroneously  supposing  that  their 
large  surfaces  of  iron  would  exert  great  at- 
traction, and  not  knowing  that  such  elongat- 
ed poles  acted  like  attached  keepers,  absorb- 
ing almost  all  the  attractive  power  developed 
by  the  coils;  however,  the  machine  was 
made  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  when  finished, 
showed  much  less  power  than  the  simple 
machine — in  fact,  it  scarcely  moved  at  all. 

In  order  that  the  uninitiated  reader  may 
fully  understand  all  this,  and  what  is  to  fol- 
low, it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  when 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  surrounded  by  a  coil 
of  insulated  copper  wire,  and  an  electric 
current  passed  through  this  wire,  the  iron 
-will  become  a  strong  magnet,  and  lose  its 
magnetism  at  once  when  the  current  is  in- 
terrupted. All  that  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  cause  intermittent  attractions  is  an  inter- 
mittent contact  with  the  electric  battery,  and 
these  attractions  will  cause  to-and-fro  mo- 
tions, which  by  means  of  a  crank  may  be 
changed  into  rotary  motion  ;  or  the  inter- 
mittent magnets  may  be  placed  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel,  and  attract  similar 
other  magnets,  or  as  many  pieces  of  iron ;  the 
contacts  with  the  battery  being  made  and 
broken,  by  means  of  some  automatic  arrang- 
ment  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  machine 
itself. 


Numbers  of  such  contrivances  have  been 
made,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  physical 
cabinet;  but  in  &ct  they  are  in  a  physical 
point  of  view  mere  illustrations,  of  the  pro- 
perties of  electro-magnets.  When  considered 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  they  are  mere 
toys;  and  in  reality  there  never  was  a  machine 
of  this  kind  yet  constructed,  even  on  a  large 
scale,  which  was  in  reality  more  than  a  toy. 

But  not  only  these  so-called  electro- 
magnets will  attract  one  another,  or  attract 
iron,  but  the  currents  themselves  will  attract 
each  other  when  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  repel  one  another  when  running  in 
opposite  directions. 

This  was  discovered  by  Ampere  in  France, 
some  40  years  ago,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
new  branch  of  physics,  called  electro-dy- 
namics. It  was  first  applied  to  moving  ma- 
chines by  Mr.  Vergnes,  from  France,  living 
in  New  York  City,  who  had  made  the 
study  of  electricity  a  speciality,  and,  in  the 
ambition  of  his  inventive  genius,  again  over- 
looking the  great  ultimate  question  as  to 
cost,  constructed  the  largest  electric  motive 
engine  perhaps  ever  made.  It  was  repeat- 
edly on  exhibition,  and  was  shown  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  at  the  world's 
fair  in  1852.  It  worked  admirably,  and 
with  seemingly  considerable  power,  which, 
however,  never  was  measured.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  any  machine  of  this  kind  the  in- 
ventors always  oppose  most  strenuously  any 
such  measurement.  The  battery  used  was 
enormous,  many  hundreds  of  cups  and  car- 
boys of  acids  being  in  operation,  so  that  the 
expense  must  have  been  ruinous. 

In  this  machine  Mr.  Vergnes  had  wisely 
combined  the  attraction  of  the  iron  of  the 
electro-magnets,  with  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of  the  currents  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  Ampere's  discovery ;  for  the  reason 
that  the  attraction  of  the  currents,  or  rather 
of  the  wires  conducting  the  currents,  is  com- 
paratively very  weak,  so  that  quite  a  strong 
battery  is  required  to  demonstrate  this  at- 
traction at  all,  while  the  attraction  of  electro- 
magnets will  manifest  itself  most  strikingly 
with  a  battery  of  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
size  of  that  required  to  cause  the  mere  cur- 
rents to  attract  each  other.  This  fact  u 
well  known  to  every  one  who  has  ever  ex- 
perimented with  voltaic  batteries,  currents, 
etc. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  can- 
not disguise  our  great  surprise,  that  the 
newspapers  should  this  week  contain  a  glow- 
ing description  of  a  so-called  newly-invented 
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eleotro-motire  engine  of  M.  Oriel,  a  French 
military  officer,  based  on  the  action  of  our- 
enta  on  ourrentB ;  asserting  that  all  inventors 
thus  &r  had  confined  themselyes  to  the  use 
of  eleotro-magnets,  -  and  that  here  for  the 
first  time  the  laws  of  dynamical  electricity 
have  been  brought  into  play. 

Now  the  &ct  is,  that  if  .not  in  all,  at  least 
in  most  philosophical  collections,  there  are 
pieces  of  apparatus,  in  which,  on  a  small 
scale,  this  principle  is  illustrated,  and 
Vergpes,  mentioned  before,  has,  with  many 
others,  pat  this  principle  in  practice,  but 
found  that  when  discarding  the  nse  of  elec- 
tro-magnets entirely,  the  most  advantageous 
effects  were  lost.  No  doubt  Mr.  Griel's 
machine  would  be  stronger  if  advantage  were 
taken  of  the  powerful  magnetic  action  ac- 
quired by  soft  iron  under  the  influence  of 
electric  currents,  in  place  of  confining  the 
power  to  the  comparatively  weak  attraction 
and  repulsion  produced  on  the  pure  electro- 
dynamic  principle. 

The  battery  described  for  driving  this 
machine  is  identical  with  Bunsen's,  namely 
amalgamated  zinc,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
porous  cups,  strong  nitric  acid  and  coke.  It 
appears  to  be  of  enormous  dimensions,  and 
of  course  correspondingly  enormous  expense. 

The  most  curious  thing,  however,  is  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Oriel,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  when  using  steam  the 
expense  increases  in  direct  ratio  of  the  horse- 
power obtained,  and  that  when  using  his 
machine,  it  will  only  increase  somewhat  as 
the  cube-root  of  the  power  obtained,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  given  by  him  : 
Horse-power  Expense — 
obtained.  Steam.         Electricity. 

2 
16  $8  $2 

64  16  3 

250  125  6 

2,000  1,000  10 

and  conceding  that  for  two  horse  power  ele- 
trioity  costs  25  times  more  than  steam,  when 
using  250  horse  power  it  becomes  equal,  and 
for  2,000  horse  power  it  will  be  four  times 
as  cheap. 

Now,  the  toot  is  that  electricity,  in  the 
wav  he  obtains  it.  is  not  onlv  25  times,  but 


fill)  cause  the  electricity  to  wash  from  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  upon  the  rails,  and 
proposes  to  ascend  any  grade  with  the  great- 
est facility. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  M.  Niekles, 
of  France,  who,  we  regret  to  say  is  reeently 
deceased,  proposed  to  accomplish  the  SMne 
thing  by  similar  means,  and  about  six 
years  ago  the  same  idea  was  again  revived 
by  an  American  inventor,  who  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  slipping  of  the  driving  wheels  on 
the  rails  by  exactly  this  plan,  making  that 
part  of  the  wheel  which  touched  the  rail  a 
temporary  electro-magnet.  It  was  tried,  at 
great  and  prolonged  labor  and  expense,  but 
given  up  as  totally  impracticable.  One 
French  inventor  goes  even  farther,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  the  intention  of  also  driving 
the  cars  forward  by  his  machine. 

It  is  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  editors 
and  reporters  of  our  public  press,  otherwise 
so  well  informed  in  matters  political,  religi- 
ons and  otherwise,  are  so  little  posted  on 
scientific  matters,  as  continually  to  be 
deceived  by  the  pretentious  claims  of  inven- 
tors. True  men  of  science  too  often  meet 
with  cold  contempt,  while  charlatans  and 
deluded  enthusiasts  are  received  with  almost 
superstitious  credulity. 


TORPEDOES. 

From  (ha  "PaU  Mall  G«iette.» 

The  strides  which  have  been  made  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  application 
of  science  to  warlike  purposes  are  nowhere 
more  marked  than  in  the  use  of  electricity 
as  a  military  agent.  It  is  applied  to  mili- 
tary telegraphy,  to  signalling  and  reoonnoi- 
tering  purposes,  to  the  determination  of  the 
ballastic  powers  of  guns,  to  many  naval  uses, 
such  as  signalling  and  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  broadsides;  to  various  experi- 
mental purposes,  including  the  proof  of  guns ; 
last,  but  not  least,  to  the  explosion  of  land 
and  submarine  mines.  The  history  of  the 
subject  and  its  most  recent  phases  were 
treated  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution by  the  gentleman  to  whom  above  all 
others  we  are  indebted  for  the  development 
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the  qnestion,  combined  with  the  secrecy  in 
which  it  has  thug  far  been  shrouded,  suggest 
the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  say  a  £bw  words  about  it. 

Torpedoes  form  the  most  important  class 
of  those  marine  obstructions  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  indispensable  to 
effective  coast  and  river  defense.     They  are 
the  active  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
passive  obatruotions.     The    importance  of 
obstructing  roadsteads,  rivers,  and  barbers 
^-of  placing,  so  to  speak,  an  outer  belt  or 
circle  of  defenses,  external  to  the  chain  of 
forts,  and  even  where  no  forts  existed — has 
long  been  understood.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  a  date  to  the  first  employment  of 
rude  appliances  of  some  sort  for   effecting 
this  object ;  even  submarine  mines,  which 
are  a  more  advanced  type  of  defense  than 
piles   and  artificial  barriers  and  fire  ships, 
were  used  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  employed,  in  1583,  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
The  English  used  them  against  the  French 
ships  off  Rochelle  in  1628,  and  during  the 
long  lapse  of  years  between  1628  and  1854, 
the  subject  was  never  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
Always   there  were  men  with  contrivanoes 
more  or  less  ingenious,  more  or  less  impractic- 
able, ready  when  the  opportunity  offered  to 
revolutionize  with  their  torpedoes  the  art  of 
coast  defense.     But  science  was  during  that 
time  in  its  in&ncy.  The  torpedoes  in  occasion- 
al use  prior  to  1854  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
and   the   development   of  the   subject   was 
cramped  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge or  study  to  enable  electricity  to  be 
usefully  employed  as  the  agent  of  ignition. 
Thus  the  first  torpedoes  were  of  the  mechan- 
ically exploding  class.     All   sorts  of  plans 
were  devised  and  all  sorts  of  agents  were 
employed — percussive,  friotional,  chemical, 
and  clockwork.     It  is  evident,  however,  that 
mechanical  torpedoes  can  never  be  altogeth- 
er satisfitotory.     They  are  open  to  one  sa- 
lient objection,  viz,  that  once  in  position  and 
ready  for  action  they  close  the  navigation 
alike  to  friend  and  foe,  and  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  danger  attending  their 
manipulation.     These  evils  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  miti((ated  by  various  safety 
arrangements,  so-called,  the  application  or 
the  removal  of  which,  however,  as  often  as 
not  proves  so  dangwous  as  to  Ornish  a  for- 
midable   objection    to    their    employment. 
Thus,  when  the  Russians  employed,  for  the 
defense  of  Cronstadt,  mechanical  torpedoes 
irith  a  safety  arrangement,  which  should  i 


have  been  removed  at  the  last  momeit,  they 
generally,  for  very  good  reasons  of  their 
own,  neglected  to  remove  it,  and  the  torpe- 
does in  consequence  proved  absolutely  in- 
nocuous.    Again,  the  removal  of  the  torpedo 
is  frequently  a  source  of  danger,  and  several 
instances  have  recently  occurred  in  America 
of  loss  of  life  under  these  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  mechanical  torpedoes  will  pro- 
bably  always  possess  a  certain  value,  as  on 
remote  foreign  stations,  where  the  means  of 
defense  have  to  be  extemporized  on  an  emer- 
gency, or  for  what  are  called  "  drifting"  or 
movable  torpedoes.     This  abortive  employ- 
ment of  torpedoes  in  the  Russian  war  of 
1854-5  marks  the  first  systematic  use  of  the 
instrument  in  European  warfare  on  a  large 
scale.     In  1855  electrical  torpedoes  were 
attempted ;  and  by  1859  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment had  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  Baron  von  Ebner,  in  perfecting  a  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  practical  system  of  eleo- 
trical  torpedo  defense,  which  was  spiled, 
although  without  results,  at  Venice.     Until 
lately  the  Austrians  may  be  said  to  have 
headed  the  science,  and  their  exhibition  of 
a  complete  system  of  torpedo  defense  form- 
ed an  interesting  part  of  the  display  at  Paris 
in  1867.     No  really  important  illustration 
of  the  great  value  of  torpedoes  was  furnished 
until  tbe  late  American  war,  when  these 
agents  were  employed  in  many  forms,  chiefly 
by  the  Confederates,  and  with  remarkable 
results.     No  less  than  twenty-five  vessels  of 
the  Federal  navy  were  destroyed  and  nine 
others  were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  tor- 
pedoes ;  and  thus  an  impetus  was  given  to 
the  subject,  similar  to  that  which  breech- 
loading  derived  from   the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign of  1866.     If  aqy  one  wishes  to  study 
the  detailed  application  of  torpedoes  during 
tiio  American  war,  he  can  hardly  do  better 
than   consult   Von   Scheliha's    Treatise  on 
Coast  Defense,  where  also  he  will  find  the 
following  important  deductions  from  the  ex- 
perience obtained  during  this  contest :  "  No 
forts  now  built  can  keep  out  a  large  fleet  un- 
less the  channel  is  obstructed."    "No  fleet 
can  force  a  passage  if  kept  under  fire  by  ob- 
structions."   "  In  no  single  instance  did  a 
naval  attack  succeed  when  the  channel  had 
been  obstructed,  and  in  no  single  iTtstance  did 
it  fail  when  the  channel  had  remained  open." 
The  attention  of  our  Government  was  di- 
rected to  the  subject  towards  the  close  of 
1863,  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Jervois,  R.E.,  for 
the  thorough  practical  investigation  of  the 
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whole  question  of  marine  obstractive  de- 
fense. From  thut  time  until  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  the  committee  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  an  experimental  inquiry,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  compilation  of  a  report 
which  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  yet 
produced.  Hitherto  the  report  has  been 
treated  as  confidential,  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
desirable  that  the  details  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  should  remain  secret.  But 
no  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
duction of  so  much  of  the  report  as  would 
inform  the  public  in  general  terms  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  committee's  labors, 
and  of  the  broad  results  purchased  at  a  not 
inconsiderable  expenditure  of  time  and  mo- 
ney. It  wonld  be  satisfactory  to  have  some 
definite  and  authoritative  assurance  that  the 
national  interests  have  not  been  neglected  in 
this  vital  question  of  defense,  as  well  as  an 
assurance  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  will  be  duly  and  praiotically  ac- 
cepted. We  observe  that  the  very  inade- 
quate sum  of  £2,000  has  been  taken  in  this 
year's  estimates  for  the  provision  of  torpedo 
equipments,  and  for  further  inquiry  and  in- 
struction. The  gunnery  ships  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  and  the  Engineer's  School  at 
Chatham,  now  regularly  include  the  ose  and 
management  of  torpedoes  in  their  course  of 
instruction. 

To  return  to  the  torpedoes  themselves. 
We  have  stated  that  mechanical  torpedoes, 
however  occasionally  useful,  are  necessarily 
imperfect  and,  to  a  great  extent,  dangerous 
appliances.  The  advantages  which  attach 
to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  explo- 
sion of  torpedoes  are  great  and  manifest. 
Torpedoes  of  this  o^s  may  be  placed  in 
position  with  absolute  safety  to  the  operators ; 
they  may  be  rendered  active  or  passive  at 
any  moment,  as  desired  ;  they  thus  do  not 
close  to  friendly  vessels  the  channels  which 
they  guard;  they  can  be  stationed  at  any 
depth  beneath  the  surface ;  their  action  is 
generally  very  much  more  certain  than  that 
of  a  mechanical  torpedo ;  and  they  can  be 
removed  with  perfect  safety.  As  in  the  case 
of  torpedoes  of  the  mechanical  class,  the 
arrtmgements   for  securing  action  may  be 


on  shore.  The  latter  system,  which  admits 
of  many  modifications,  is  probably  the  more 
simple ;  but  it  imposes  the  necessity  for 
great  vigilance,  promptness,  experience  and 
harmonious  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  It  is  also  inapplicable  at  night 
or  in  thick  weather,  and  might  even  fail 
under  the  dense  smoke  of  a  hot  action.  A 
more  generally  efficient  plan  is  that  of  con» 
tact-exploding  torpedoes,  which  are  either 
exploded  by  their  ooUisicm  with  a  ship,  or 
by  the  vessel  striking  a  circuit-closing  ar- 
rangement moored  near  the  sorfitoe  of  the 
water,  whereupon  either  the  torpedo,  moored 
at  some  depth  beneath,  is  instantly  exploded, 
or  a  signal  is  furnished  to  a  station  on  shore, 
which  mdicates  to  an  operator  the  particular 
torpedo  to  be  fired,  and  when  to  fixe  it.  It 
is  essential  in  this  arrangement  to  adopt  a 
plan  which,  while  sensitive  to  the  passage  of 
a  vessel,  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  sim- 
ple action  of  the  waves.  These  conditions 
include  the  necessity  for  simplicity  of  me- 
chanism and  a  combination  of  sufficient  but 
not  excessive  delicacy  of  action,  with  perma- 
nence during  long  immersion ;  but  the  pro- 
blem, though  difficult,  is  not  insoluble,  and 
one  or  two  plans  have  been  suggested  which 
appear  to  satisfy  the  required  ends.  It  seema 
to  have  been  established  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity is,  of  all  the  means  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  one  which  presents  the  greatest 
advantages.  And  the  substitution  for  the 
old  platinum  wire  fuze,  of  the  Abel  fiue,  in 
which  the  electric  spark  is  generated  by  the 
interrupted  paissage  of  the  current  through  a 
priming  material  of  subsulphide  of  copper, 
subphosphide  of  copper,  and  chlorate  of 
potassa,  permits  of  the  use  of  electric  batte- 
ries which  were  before  inapplicable,  and  of 
the  explosion  of  torpedoes  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty at  distances  before  unattainable.  In- 
deed, the  introduction  of  this  fuse  has  ren- 
dered possible  the  development  of  torpedo 
science  which  has  now  been  attained.  The 
batteries  may  be  of  the  simplest  character, 
and  a  very  efficient  one  can  be  readily  ex- 
temporized with  a  piece  of  hard  timber,  a 
little  zinc  and  copper  sheet,  an  old  blanket, 
some  vinegar  and  common  salt.  A  battery 
of  this  sort,  weighing  only  25  lbs.  and  about 
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torpedoes  may  be  gunpovder,  nitro-glycerine, 
or  gnn-ootton.  Of  these,  gun-cotton  is  on 
many  accounts  preferred ;  and  since  the  re- 
cent discoveries  as  to  the  susceptibility  of 
gun-cotton  to  explosion  by  concussive  effect, 
and  the  great  resulting  increase  of  power,  its 
normal  adrantages  have  become  more  decid- 
ed. There  still  remain  a  vast  number  of 
points,  such  as  the  nature  of  case  or  enve- 
lope to  be  employed ;  its  thickness ;  the 
depth  to  which  the  torpedo  should  be  sunk ; 
the  positions  in  which  it  should  be  fixed ; 
the  proximity  of  one  torpedo  to  another  ;  the 
the  size,  form,  &c.  The  bare  enumeration 
of  these  points  will  suffice  to  indicate  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  admits  of  an  im- 
mense deal  of  working  out,  and  will,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its 
investigation. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  torpedoes  we 
have  furnished  some  illustrations.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions, for  the  value  of  these  instruments  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  self-evident.  There 
are  two  points  in  every  ship  absolutely  im- 
protected — the  deck  and  the  bottom.  Of 
these  the  torpedo  attacks  one— the  bottom. 
And  it  is  a  question  if  any  ship  can  ever  be 
made  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  submarine  mine  exploding  directly 
under  it.  The  use  of  torpedoes  is  not  limited 
to  serving  as  auxiliaries  to  forts,  or  as  a 
means  of  keeping  vessels  imder  the  fire  of 
batteries.  They  are  useful  also  on  their 
own  account,  as  a  means  of  defending  posi- 
tions independently  on  a  coast  or  in  small 
channels  and  rivers  which  are  quite  unpro- 
vided with  defensive  works.  Their  invisi- 
bility forms  another  element  of  their  im- 
portance, to  which  we  may  add  their  com- 
paratively small  cost  and  ready  applicability 
to  almost  all  positions.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  impression  that  torpe- 
does are  destined  to  supersede  other  and 
more  old  established  means  of  defense,  as 
ships  and  forts  and  guns.  Invaluable  as 
auxiliaries,  and  even  as  independent  means 
of  defense,  their  value  is  limited  by  two 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  sphere 
of  action  of  a  torpedo  is  small ;  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  fort  or  ship,  exceedingly  small ; 
and  an  attacking  vessel  is  safe  as  long  as  it 
contrives  or  chances  to  keep  outside  that 
area  of  destructive  effect.  In  the  second 
place,  no  torpedo  can  act  more  than  once, 
and  when  it  has  exploded,  the  area  of  water 
which  it  guarded  becomes  defenseless.  But 
with  these  limitations,  their  value  can  hardly 


be  over-estimated ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
and  practically  considered,  and  that  we 
possess  on  paper  at  any  rate  a  scheme  for 
their  use  so  complete  as  to  relieve  us  from  all 
anxiety  on  this  score.  It  would,  however, 
be  more  satisfactory  still  to  know  something 
definite  as  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  and  we  hope  that  some  member 
will  think  proper  to  ask  in  the  House  for 
such  portions  of  the  report  as  can  be  dis- 
creetly made  public. 


THE  STABILnr  OF  FLOATING  DOCK& 

From  a  paper  on  the  Iron  Floating  Book  of  Cartba- 

fena,  ita  proportiong  and  relative  stability,  read 
7  Obobsb  B.  Rbhkib,  M.I.O.JB.,  before  the  Instl- 
tulioo  of  Naval  Arsblteoti. 

The  form  of  this  dock  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  an  oblong  rectangular  box  or 
trough,  without  a  top  or  ends,  the  walls  and 
bottoms  of  which  are  hollow,  and  divided 
into  several  independent  chambers.  The 
vessel  to  be  docked  is  placed  between  the 
side  walls,  and  is  raised  completely  out  of 
the  water  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  bottom  of 
the  dock.  The  side  walls  act  as  floats  to 
prevent  the  dock  sinking  too  rapidly,  and 
eventually  f^om  being  entirely  submerged. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  this  way, 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  different 
compartments  forming  the  base,  by  means 
of  sluices,  and  distributing  pipes ;  the  dock 
then  gradually  sinks,  until  the  buoyancy  of 
the  chambers,  forming  the  side  walls,  be- 
comes equal  to  the  weight  of  the  entire 
structure ;  that  is,  when  it  is  desired  to  sink 
the  dock  to  its  greatest  depth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  in  the  deepest  draught  ship 
the  dock  is  intended  for,  for  vessels  of  less 
draught  it  is  only  allowed  to  sink  to  a  depth 
sufficient  for  the  particular  vessel.  The 
vessel  is  then  hauled  in  between  the  walls, 
and  the  engines  and  pumps  of  the  dock  set 
to  work  to  discharge  the  water  from  the 
bottom  or  base ;  when  empty,  it  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  weight  of  ship  (less  the 
weight  of  the  dock),  equal  to  the  total  dis- 
placement of  the  bottom  or  base.  The 
vessel  is  shored  up  in  the  usual  manner 
adopted  in  the  ordinary  graving  dock. 

The  dock  is  entirely  of  iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decks,  shoring  steps  or 
altars  and  fenders,  which  are  of  timber.  It 
is  strengthened  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely  by  bulkheads,  which  form  the 
divisions  of  the  ohamben,  as  well  as  by  in* 
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tennediate  lattice  framing,  which  give  the 
strnotnre  great  stiffness. 

The  dock  for  Carthagena  was  oommenoed 
in  1859,  sent  out  in  pieces  from  England, 
and  erected  at  Carthagena  in  a  shallow  basin 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  when  com- 
pleted water  was  let  into  the  basin  and  the 
dock  floated  out.  When  first  floated,  it  was 
found  to  have  an  uniform  draught  of  water 
of  4  ft.  7  in.;  this  gives  a  total  displace- 
ment  of  4,400  tons  of  sea  water,  which  is 
equal  to  the  weieht  of  the  dock  complete. 

Some  of  the  largest  vessels  which  it  has 
raised  are  the  frigate  Prineessa  de  Austn- 
rias,  of  8,810  tons,  and  21  ft.  draught  of 
water,  the  frigate  Villa  de  Madrid,  of  27 
ft.  6  in.  draught,  weight  unknown,  the  iron- 
clad Sarragoaa,  of  4,972  tons,  and  26  feet 
draught,  and  the  ironclad  ship  Numancia, 
of  5,600  tons  weight,  and  24  ft.  1  inch 
draught,  this  latter  vessel  remained  sup- 
ported for  eighty  days,  without  causing  any 
damage  to  or  undue  straining  of  the  dock. 
The  weight  of  this  ship  was  further  tested 
by  the  depth  of  flotation  of  the  dock  as 
observed  with  the  ship  on  it ;  this  was  as- 
certained to  be  11  ft.  8  in.,  giving  a  total 
displacement  of  10,800  tons  of  sea  water ; 
but  on  examination  of  the  different  cham- 
bers it  was  found  that  there  was  about  7^ 
in.  depth  of  water  in  the  lower  ones  and  7^ 
in.  in  the  middle  ones,  equivalent  to  800 
tons  weight ;  this  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  docks,  4,400  tons,  gives  5,200  tons, 
leaving  5,600  tons  as  the  weight  of  the  ship. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Numanoia,  the  largest 
of  the  above  named  vessels,  are  as  follows : 
length  (perpendicular),  816  ft. ;  extreme 
breadth,  57  ft.;  displacement  at  load  draught, 
7,420  tons. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  as  follows; 
length,  820  ft.;  breadth  outside,  105  ft.; 
ditto  inside,  79  ft.;  height  outside,  48  ft.; 
ditto  inside,  36  ft.  6  in. 

If  the  few  inches  of  water  remaining  in 
the  base  and  middle  chambers  were  entirely 
removed,  the  draught  of  water  of  the  Car- 
thagena Dock,  with  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Numancia,  of  6,600  tons  weight,  would  be 
10  ft.  6  in. 

The  main  proportions  of  the  dock  are  as 
follows ;  the  length  is  between  3  and  8^ 
times  the  breadth.  The  width  between  the 
walls  at  the  top  is  I  of  the  breadth.  The 
floor  of  the  dock  is  i  the  breadth.  The 
height  of  the  side  walls  is  somewhat  under 
A  the  breadth.  The  depth  of  immersion 
1-lOth  of  the  breadtL     These  proportions 


are  suitable  for  almost  all  sises  of  floating 
docks  of  the  rectangular  form.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a  dock  to  be  made  capable  of  lifting 
and  sustaining  a  vessel  like  the  Achilles,  of 
say  10,U00  tons  weight,  the  breadth  would 
be  120  ft.,  the  length  400  ft.,  the  width  in- 
side 90  ft.,  the  "  floor"  60  ft.  in  width,  aud 
the  immersion  12  ft. ;  total  displacement 
16,457  tons. 

In  calculating  the  height  of  the  metaoen- 
ter,  or  the  greatest  height  the  weights  may 
be  raised  above  the  center  of  displacement 
of  the  immersed  body  at  an  angle  of  incli- 
nation, say  of  10  deg.;  and  taking  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the 
immersed  and  emersed  portions  due  to  the 
inclination  at  two-thirds  the  total  breadth, 
and  multiplying  by  the  portion  immersed, 
and  dividing  by  the  total  volume  immersed 
into  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  it 
will  give  90.75  ft.  for  the  distance  of  meta- 
center  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
volume  immersed,  or  85.5  ft.  above  the  line 
of  flotation  for  the  Carthagena  dock,  where- 
as the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  ship  is  calouiated  to  be  only  18  ft. 
above  the  line  of  flotation,  allowing  for  a 
ship  of  26  ft.  6  in.  draught  of  water  on  keel 
blocks  4  feet  in  height. 

In  the  dock  proposed,  the  metacenter,  is 
101.6  ft.  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  dis- 
placement, or  95.5  ft.  above  the  line  of  flo- 
tation,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  dock 
with  the  Achilles,  is  calculated  to  be  only 
19  ft.  3  in.  above  the  line  of  flotation. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  statical  sta- 
bility of  the  dock  at  Carthagena  with  an 
immersion  due  to  the  weight  of  such  a  vessel 
as  the  Numancia,  of  5,6U0  tons,  it  is  found 
that  supposing  the  inclination  to  be  10  deg., 
that  the  moment  of  stability  will  be  360 
when  reduced  to  feet  and  tons  per  foot  in 
length  of  the  dock,  or  a  total  of  118,080 
tons  for  820  ft.;  and  the  dock  proposed 
would  have  a  moment  of  stability  of  549.2 
when  reduced  to  feet  and  tons  per  foot  in 
length,  or  a  total  of  219,680  tons  for 
400  ft.  This  is  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the 
breadth,  and  directly  as  the  length. 

Comparing  this  latter  with  a  dock  of  a 
U-shaped  section,  with  water  ballast,  like 
that  actually  made  for  Bermuda,  as  calcu- 
lated from  a  lithographic  drawing,  giving 
the  particulars  of  this  dock,  it  is  found  that 
the  moment  of  stability  equals  660  foot-tons 
per  foot  in  length,  or  for  the  length  of  333  ft., 
a  total  of  219,780  ft.-tons,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  one  proposed,  of  a  rectangular  form. 
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A  farther  comparuson  of  the  dimensions, 
weight  of  ship  to  be  docked,  height  of  meta- 
center  of  these  two  forms  of  docks,  may  not 
be  without  interest: 


U-'I»Pm1  Keotsngalar 
Seotion.        Seotion. 


ATailftbl*  Ungth  of  doak  ) 


SSSft. 


123  ft.  9  In. 
86  ft. 
60  ft. 

40  ft. 


400  ft. 

120  ft. 
•Oft. 
60  ft. 

lift. 

1,440  tou. 

10,000  tons. 

6,476  (oni. 

6  ft. 


6  ft. 


26.>  ft. 
10  ft.  aboT*. 


649.2  tona. 
219,T80taiil.  219,680  toni. 


60  ft. 


46  ft. 


for  the  UrgMt  ibip. 
Kztnme  ooMde  breadtb . 
Bztrcme  imide  breadth. . 

Breadth  of  "floor" 

Draught  of   water   with 

heaviest  ship 

Area  of  immersed  seotion  }   .  ...  „  . 

ditto J  4,000 sq.ft. 

OteaUst  weight  of  ship  (    -  „.  . 

oapableofbeing  docked  J    8«<»0  tons. 

Weight  of  doek 8,860  tons. 

Center    of   dlsplaeement  )        |.  «. 

below  line  of  flotation.  J    , 
Distano*   of   metaoenter) 

from    eenter    of    die-  -  88  ft.  6  in.     101  ft.  6  in. 

plaoement , 

Distance    of    center   of ' 

grarity  from  center  of   - 

displaeement ) 

Centre  ofgrarity  above  or    13  ft.  S  in. 

below  line  of  flotation.  {     ImIow. 
If  omeot  of  stability  per  )     ...  ,„. 

foot  to  length  of  door.  <     «»»  to"- 
Total  for  whole  length  of 

dock ; 

Dranght  of  water  to  take ' 

to  a  ship  of     26  feet 

draught  with  keel  blocks 

4  feet  in  length J 

From  the  above  comparison,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  dock  of  rectangular  form  of  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  Carthagena,  will 
have  the  same  total  stability  as  the  [J  form 
of  dock,  require  about  one-fifth  less  material 
for  its  construction,  and  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  longer  ship  of  one-quarter  greater 
weight,  and  with  less  draught  of  water. 
Moreover,  the  arrangements  for  docking  are 
less  complicated ;  for  when  the  ship  is  once 
on  the  keel  blocks,  pumping  is  the  only 
operation  to  be  performed,  as  there  are 
neither  gates  nor  caissons  to  close  in  the 
ends. 

To  represent  the  relative  stability  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  section  in  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple manner  (although  not  so  accurately  as 
may  be  found  geometrically  or  mathemati- 
cally), the  following  table  is  compiled  from 
experiments  on  different  sections  made  of 
thm  copper,  to  a  scale  of  10  ft.  to  the  inch. 
The  models  were  all  9  in.  long ;  the  leverage 
was  taken  at  8  in.  from  the  central  line  of 
the  model. 

The  lead  weights  representing  the  ship 
were  cylindrical,  and  supported  on  their  axis, 
at  a  distance  representing  the  height  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  above  the  floor 
of  the  dock  of  27  ft.  6  in. 


In  the  table,  A  and  B  represent  sections 
of  docks,  of  the  form  proposed  and  that 
actually  executed.  It  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring the  inclination  of  these  two  forms 
with  the  same  weight  and  leverage,  that  B, 
the  U  shape,  gives  greater  stability  per  unit 
of  length  than  A  the  i  i  shape,  but  as  the 
model  y  was  made  by  mbtake  to  represent 
127  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth  instead  of  123  ft.  9 
in.,  the  relative  stability  as  shown  by  the 
angle  of  inclination  is  somewhat  greater  than 
calculation  indicates. 

The  model  C  shows  how  the  stability  of 
the  same  form  of  section  may  be  increased, 
by  the  addition  of  water  ballast  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  model  B,  segmental  fbrm,  may,  with 
the  addition  of  water  ballast,  have  nearly  a 
stability  equivalent  to  the  form  A. 

The  model  E  represents  the  Carthagena 
dock,  with  its  angles  of  inclination,  and 
with  the  same  weight  and  leverage  as  the 
other  models. 

Although  it  may  be  seen  from  this  that 
other  forms  may  have  a  stability  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  rectangular  or  flat  form,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  water  ballast,  which  so  in- 
creases the  draught  of  the  dock  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  ends  being  closed  in. 

The  Carthagena  dock,  as  before  mention- 
ed, was  sent  out  from  this  country  in  pieces, 
and  erected  in  a  shallow  basin  made  for  that 
purpose,  at  Carthagena ;  this  on  the  whole 
(when  practicable)  seems  the  most  safe  and 
simple  plan,  and  the  basin  is  moreover  avail- 
able when  required  for  taking  in  the  floating 
dock  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  painting, 
or  repairing. 

Wooden  floating  docks  of  somewhat  similar 
seotion  to  that  of  Carthagena  have  been 
towed  to  their  place  of  destination,  as  was 
the  Pola  dock,  from  Venice,  the  Havanna 
dock,  from  New  Orleans,  and  more  recently, 
that  of  Alexandria,  from  the  sonth  of 
France,  but  the  square  ends  of  this  form  are 
no  doubt  ill  adapted  for  being  towed  through 
the  water. 

In  order  to  meet  this  diflicnlty,  when  it 
was  contemplated  to  tow  a  dock  across  the 
Atlantic,  a  modified  arrangement  of  the 
rectangular  form  was  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Bennie,  better  adapted  for  being  towed 
through  the  water.  The  side  walls  were  to 
be  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  floor  of  the  dock,  the  rectangular  ends 
of  the  floor  to  have  been  rounded  off  so  as 
to  form  pointed  ends,  upon  which  temporary 
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sides  were  to  be  raised  to  the  required 
height,  in  order  that  the  dock  might  bo 
decKed  over  from  end  to  end ;  this  deck, 
together  with  the  temporary  sides,  would 
have  to  be  removed  on  arrival  at  its  desti- 
nation. 

Considering  the  length  of  the  voyage,  it 
was  thought  that  the  empty  space  below  the 
deck  might  be  available  for  the  stowage  of 
coals  and  other  stores  to  supply  (daring  the 
voyage,  the  steamers  employed  to  tow  the 
dock  out.  This  form  of  dock  would  not 
have  required  a  basin  as  at  Carthagena,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  could  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  a  rectangular  iron  box 
lowered  under  the  dock,  and  placed  against 
the  defective  part,  and  the  water  pumped 
out  from  within  it.  The  joints  between  the 
box  and  the  bottom  of  the  dock  being  pre- 
viously made  water-tight  by  means  of  an 


elastic  substance,  or  the  water  kept  out  by 
a  pressure  of  air,  which,  in  this  case,  would 
not  have  exceeded  8  lb.  per  square  inch. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  considered  that  float- 
ing docks  of  the  form  and  proportions  to 
that  of  Carthagena  will  have  ample  stability 
for  the  heaviest  ship  to  be  docked. 

That  it  is  of  the  simplest  construction. 

That  the  smallest  amount  of  material  for 
a  given  strength  and  stiffness  will  be  used  in 
its  construction. 

That  the  cost  will  be  less  than  for  other 
forms  of  section. 

That  the  simplest  docking  arrangements 
and  safety  of  the  dock  are  best  attained  by 
that  form. 

And  lastly,  that  by  the  modification  sug- 
gested in  the  paper,  they  may  be  towed 
with  comparative  safety  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 


A  Tablt  cf  Hxperimtnta  on  the  Stability  of  different    Sectimt  of  floating  Dock*,  made  on 
Copper  ModelB.    SaUe  of  10  ft.  =  1  tn. 
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THE  CENTRAL  RAIL  SYSTEM. 

ABSTBACT  OV  BEMABKS  BEFORE  THE  SOCI- 
ETY OF  FBENCH  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Ttom  the  "  Compte  Renda  d«(  Sianeea."    TruuUted 
from  "  Aiuuln  da  Qinit  Ciril." 

For  Bome  years  the  development  of  rail- 
ways has  gradually  given  rise  to  a  new  pro- 
blem for  engineers,  vis :  the  oonstniclion  of 
engines  capable  of  overcoming  heavy  grades 
without  involving  any  considerable  change 
in  the  present  systems  of  exploitation.  At 
first,  inclined  planes  were  used,  up  which 
the  trains  were  drawn  by  cables;  then  the 
Engerth  engines,  and  engines  constructed 
for  the  Nordern  railway,  &o. ;  latterly,  the 
funicular  system  of  H.  Agudio,  and  finally, 
.  the  Fell  engine,  working  upon  a  central  rail, 
as  proposed  by  Baron  Seguier.  A  similar 
engine  was  discussed  by  M.  de  Lands^,  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  their 
last  session  in  November.  He  remarked 
that  the  experiment  of  crossing  Mont  Cenis 
had  been  favorable  to  the  central  rail,  which 
permitted  the  ascent  of  grades  hitherto  un- 
used in  railways.  The  engines,  through  the 
supplementary  adhesion  obtained  by  means 
of  a  gronp  of  horizontal  wheels  upon  a  me- 
dian rail,  have  a  tractive  force  equal  to  at 
least  twice  the  weight  of  the  engine.  He 
has  laid  down  the  principle,  in  the  plan 
which  he  has  developed,  that  the  engine  for 
the  central  rail  should  be  able  to  operate 
upon  an  ordinary  road  at  certain  points. 
This  condition  seemed  necessary  to  him  in 
order  that  its  work  may  be  done  easily  and 
conveniently.  He  accordingly  supposes  the 
median  rail  to  be  absent  at  switches,  on 
bridges  and  at  all  parts  of  the  road  where 
the  grade  is  easy  enough  to  dispense  with 
it.  The  locomotives  should  be  adapted  to 
ascend  grades  of  70  millimeters  per  meter 
(369.6  feet  per  mile),  with  curves  of  50  to 
60  meters  radius.  The  type  of  engine  which 
seemed  to  him  best  suited  to  the  case  was 
that  having  four  coupled  wheels.  The  pro- 
posed engine  weighs  25,000  kilog.  withont 
load,  and  26,000  kilog.  loaded  (28  or  30 
tons),  each  axle  sustaining  13,400  kilog — a 
moderate  load  for  steel  raus.  According  to 
the  tables  of  M.  Yuillemin,  this  engine,  on 
a  horisontal  track,  could  draw  400  tons,  but 
in  a  mountainous  country  such  a  load  would 
be  excessive,  the  maximum  being  180  tons, 
and  M.  de  Landsie  has  calculated  that  for 
trains  of  125  and  85  tons,  this  engine  can 
ascend  grades  with  the  following  velocities, 
&c.: 
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M.  de  Lands^e  shows,  that  for  engines 
weighing  20  tons  loaded,  and  17.5  tons  light, 
on  a  road  1.10  m.  guage,  a  median  rail  will 
be  necessary  for  a  train  of  60  tons  when  the 
grade  exceeds  137.3  feet  per  mile ;  with  a 
supplementary  adhesion  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  engine,  grades  of  322  ft.  per  mile  are 
admissible ;  and  reducing  speed  to  6.2  miles 
per  hour,  the  inclination,  with  a  maximum 
adhesion,  may  be  869.6  ft.  per  mile.  With 
engines  weighing  but  10  tons,  under  the 
foregoine  conditions,  the  weight  of  the  train 
may  still  be  30  tons  on  a  grade  of  369.6  ft. 
per  mile.  Since  it  results,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Forquenot,  that  the  evaporat- 
ing power  of  engines  depends  upon  the  ra- 
pidity of  exhausts,  and  therefore  upon  the 
speed  of  the  train,  M.  de  Lands^e  suggests 
the  use  of  four  cylinders,  two  to  drive  the 
vertical,  and  two  the  horizontal  wheels; 
thus  attaming  8.884  exhausts  per  second  for 
an  engine  moving  12.4  miles  per  hour,  with 
with  wheels  of  .80  m.  (2  ft.  8  in).  In  such 
a  case,  the  boiler,  in  the  ascent  of  a  grade 
of  369.6  ft.  per  mile,  will  have  but  87  sq. 
meters  of  heating  sur&ce  at  a  pressure  ot 
10  kilog.  per  sq.  cent,  with  a  back  pressure 
of  1.50  Icilog.  per  sq.  cent.  The  two  pairs  of 
cylinders  being  independent  of  each  other, 
the  engine  can  be  run  without  using  the  hor- 
izontal wheels.  The  coupling  of  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  wheels  is  effected  by  the 
steam;  for  this  purpose  the  movement  of 
the  v^ves  is  taken  from  the  rear  wheel  and 
transmitted  to  the  valves  by  means  of  two 
distinct  levers.  A  relieving  axle  is  common 
to  the  two  pairs  of  cylinders.  The  admission 
of  steam  to  each  pair  is  controlled  by  a  spe- 
cial regulator,  allowing  the  starting  or  stop- 
ping of  the  horizontal  wheels  while  the  ver- 
tical ones  are  in  full  motion.  The  grip  of 
the  horizontal  wheels  is  given  by  means  of 
a  lever  at  the  command  of  the  engineer,  and 
a  guage  is  provided  which  shows  the  amount 
of  grip.  The  coupling  is  effected  by  means 
of  two  small  bevel  gears.     The  real  object 
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of  the  oonpling  is  not  so  much  to  transmit  a 
great  effort,  as  to  ensure  aniform  motion  and 
the  passing  of  centers — each  pair  of  wheek 
being  controlled  by  one  cylinder.  Owing 
to  the  practicability  of  dispensing  with  the 
supplementary  adhesion,  this  engine  may  be 
classified  with  other  types  in  use,  and  can 
travel  on  any  road  in  actual  operation. 

In  answer  to  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, M.  de  Lands^  observed,  that  a  single 
distribution  was  employed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  mechanism,  but 
that  nothing  would  prevent  the  use  of  sepa- 
arate  distributions  for  each  pair  of  cylinders. 


PASSENGER  STEAMSHIPS. 

From  "  EDgineering." 

The  gradual  growth  of  science  and  experi- 
ence has  been  attended  with  the  most  strik- 
ing changes  in  the  material,  size,  form, 
structure,  machinery  and  working  results  of 
ocean  passenger  steamships.  Where  we  had 
timber-built  ships,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  now 
built  of  iron;  where  the  tonnage  was  once 
1,000  tons,  or  so,  it  is  now  three  times  as 
much,  or  even  more.  Where  the  lines  were 
once  full,  and  the  beam  wide  in  proportion 
to  the  length,  we  now  see  sharp,  fine,  fore- 
and-aft  bodies,  and  lengths  of  from  eight  to 
ten,  and  even  eleven  times  the  beam.  The 
hulls,  even  when  referring  to  iron  ships  only, 
have  been  greatly  changed  in  structure; 
where  only  paddle  engines  vere  employed, 
screw  engines  are  now  almost  universal ;  and 
where  we  once  had  but  ten  knots,  we  now 
have  fourteen,  with  the  same,  if  not  an  even 
less,  consumption  of  fuel,  although  the  dif- 
ference in  propelling  work  done  represents 
a  difference  even  greater  than  that  between 
the  cubes  of  these  speeds,  or  that  between 
1,000  and  2,744. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  naval  art 
has  not  advanced  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
branch  of  structural  and  mechanical  science, 
and  even  admitting  that  it  has,  there  still 
appears  to  be  a  wide  field  for  its  further  pro- 
gress. There  are  many  reasons  why  passen- 
ger steamships  should  undergo  further 
changes  as  radical  as  those  so  well  known  to 
be  going  on  in  the  navy,  and  it  may  happen, 
and  that  at  no  distant  time,  that  masts,  spars 
and  sails  will  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
as  indeed,  for  very  fast  steaming,  they  must 
be,  inasmuch  as,  at  high  speeds,  the  point  is 
soon  reached  where  sails,  instead  of  aiding, 
only  retard  the  progress  of  a  ship. 

Apart  from  questions  of  masting  and  rig- 


ging, it  is  possible  also  that  a  great  change 
may  take  place  in  the  size  and  »)rm  of  pas- 
senger steamships.  For  the  same  displacement 
longer,  wider  and  shallower  ships  seem  de- 
sirable. It  is  not  depth,  or  great  drau^t 
of  water,  that  is  wanted  in  passenger  vessels, 
but  deck  room,  and,  generally,  open-space  and 
light.  These  are  the  great  requisites  for  oeeui 
passenger  traffic.  For  convenience  of  com- 
parison merely,  we  may  suppose  two  vessels 
of  rectangular  form ;  in  other  words,  they 
shall  be  rectangular  boxes.  Each  shall  have 
a  length  equal  to  eight  times  the  beam.  Let 
one  be  320  ft.  long,  40  &.  beun,  and  draw 
20  ft.  of  water,  thus  displacing  7,314  tons, 
and  presenting  27,200  square  feet  of  bottom, 
side  and  end  surface,  or  skin,  under  water. 
The  area  of  immersed  midship  seotitm  would 
be  800  square  feet. 

Another  ship,  having  the  same  displace- 
ment, might  be  made  403  ft.  long,  50.4  ft. 
wide,  and  12.6  ft.  deep.  Its  "  skin,"  or  un- 
der water  surface,  would  be  31,752  sq.  ft. 
in  extent,  but  its  midship  section  would  be 
only  635  square  feet  in  extent.  Its  deck 
area  would  be  20,320  square  feet,  or  nearly 
half  an  acre,  as  against  12,800  square  feet 
on  the  other  and  deeper  vessel.  This  com- 
parison refers,  for  convenience  only,  to  rec- 
tangular boxes,  but  in  both  cases  the  vessels 
are  eight  beams  in  length,  and  the  same  pro- 
portions of  deck  area,  frictional  surface,  and 
midship  section  would  hold  good  when  these 
boxes  were  hewed  to  the  forms  of  fast  steam- 
ing ocean  ships.  In  plan,  the  lines,  except- 
ing only  in  scale,  would  be  identical  in  both, 
the  difference  being  only  in  the  transverse 
section.  The  longer  and  wider  ship  would 
have  a  greater  superficial  extent  of  hull  and 
deck,  and,  consequently,  a  heavier  hull,  but, 
possibly,  she  might  have  one  deck  less  thaa 
the  shorter,  narrower  and  deeper  ship.  The 
longer  ship  would  also,  perhaps,  require  ad- 
ditional stiffening  to  compensate  for  her 
shallowness,  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
her  riding  the  waves,  but  for  her  strength  in 
the  event  of  taking  the  ground  or  going  upon 
a  rock.  She  would,  in  any  case,  be  much 
the  roomer  and  easier  passenger  ship,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  she  would  not  require 
less  power  to  drive  her.  The  elemaits  of 
this  question  appear  to  be  well  within  grasp. 

It  has  been^the  fashion  among  many  na^ 
architects  of  late  years  to  attribute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  resistances  to  vessds 
driven  through  the  water  to  skin  friction. 
Yet  our  two  imaginary  rectangular  boxes, 
moving  at  14  knots  an  hour,  or  23.6  ft.  per 
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second  (and  as  for  this  matter  they  need  only 
have  a  rectangular  midship  section),  displace 
respectively  640  tons  and  428  tons  of  water 
per  second.  This  water  must  absolutely  be 
moved  out  of  the  way,  and  the  power  ex- 
pended in  putting  it  into  motion  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  ship,  with  the 
fineness  of  the  lines  at  and  below  the  water 
level.  All  ships  must  displace  their  own 
weight  of  water  in  running  from  about  one- 
lialf  to  three-quarters  of  their  own  length, 
according  to  the  fineness  of  their  lines.  If 
the  average  velocity  given  to  the  water  be 
computed,  as  it  may  be,  with  some  pains,  at 
each  successive  depth  of,  say,  a  foot  of 
draught,  the  power  expended  on  thu  work 
alone  may  be  readily  calculated,  and  it  will 
in  all  cases  be  found  to  form  a  very  large, 
or  let  us  say  the  larger,  portion  of  the  total 
power  actually  and  effectively  exerted  in 
propulsion,  this  power  being,  on  the  average, 
but  about  two-thirds  of  the  indicated  power 
of  the  engines.  It  is,  of  course,  supposed 
that  the  ship  is  all  the  time  in  hydrostatic 
equilibrium  at  both  ends,  the  water  running 
in  at  the  stem  and  under  the  quarters  exact- 
ly as  fast  as  it  displaced  at  the  bows — and 
the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  supposing 
that  the  influent  water  compensates,  in  the 
least  degree,  for  the  loss  of  power  in  forcing 
aside  the  water  in  &ont.  In  this  comparison, 
the  longer,  wider,  and  shallower  ship,  having 
but  685  square  feet  of  midship  section, 
would  have  the  advantage  over  the  shorter, 
narrower,  and  deeper  ship  of  800  square  feet 
of  midship  section,  the  difference  being  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  midship  sections  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
longer  ship  would  have  a  wetted  surface  al- 
most exactly  one-sixth  greater  than  the 
shorter  ship.  Hydraulic  friction  is  independ- 
ent of  pressure  or  head  of  water,  being  the 
same  per  square  foot  at  the  same  velocity  at 
all  depths.  Colonel  Beaufoy  found  the  skin 
friction  of  each  square  foot  of  painted  wood 
to  be  1.3  lb.  at  13  knots  an  hour,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  experiments  (although  they 
were  made  some  seventy  years  ago,  and  pos- 
sibly under  cironmstanoes  of  error  of  ob- 
servation), he  found  the  firiction  to  increase 
in  a  proportion  less  than  as  the  squares  of 


be  much  more  than  compensated  by  its  lesser 
midship  section,  requiring  proportionately 
less  power  to  drive  it  (tne  lines  being  the  same) 
at  a  given  speed.  Which  of  the  two  vessels 
would  be  the  roomier,  lighter,  and  more  airy, 
as  well  as  drier  and  easier  in  a  sea  way,  we 
need  not  stop  to  discuss,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  one  to  which  we  shall  return. 


THE  ESTHETICS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Arehiteotnral 
Sooiety,  by  Mr.  6.  F.  Deaeon,  0.  B. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
pleasurably  impressed  by  the  presence,  in 
our  structures,  of  those  natural  laws  with 
which  we  have  become  fifimiliar,  in  a  greater 
degree  perhaps  than  we  are  prepared  to  be- 
lieve, by  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and 
not  of  necessity  by  that  higher  mental  power 
which  analyzes  mathematically  the  action  of 
these  laws.  I  only  speak  of  the  absence  of 
mathematical  analysis  in  the  minds  of  those 
for  whom  we  build,  and  do  not  by  any  means 
suggest  its  exclusion  from  the  minds  of  the 
builders.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
distinction  between  the  professions  of  the 
architect  and  the  engineer  is,  or  ought  to  be 
a  distinction  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind. 
We  are  both  of  us  constructors.  We  must 
investigate  in  common  the  resistance  of  ma- 
terials to  the  simple  strains ;  those,  for  in- 
stance, of  compression,  shearing,  and  ten- 
sion ;  and  we  must,  to  become  masters  of 
our  subject,  be  conversant,  though  perhaps 
in  a  different  degree,  with  the  more  complex 
calculations  arising  from  the  combination  of 
such  strains,  either  in  the  same  piece  of  a 
structure,  or  in  pieces  depending  for  their 
support  upon  one  another.  We  must  both 
of  us  consider,  without  prejudice,  these  ele- 
ments in  the  works  of  eminent  men  who 
have  preceded  us,  not  with  a  view  to  servile 
imitation,  but  as  a  safe  and  well-tried  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  erect  original,  and  it 
b  to  be  hoped,  better  works  of  our  own. 

This  cursory  glance  at  the  minimum 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  we  ought  to  possess  in  common, 
suffirests  the  consideration  of  that  particular 
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of  the  resnlt  to  the  end  in  view,  having 
brought  the  design  in  which  we  are  engaged 
to  a  certain  point,  we  must,  in  carrying  out 
our  enterprise,  and  without  in  any  way  hid- 
ing the  work  produced  by  our  reasoning 
faculties,  exercise  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree our  imaginative  faculties ;  often  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  pleasing  outline  or  relief, 
always  with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
that  intrinsic  beauty  which,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  is  rarely  absent  from  scientifically  de- 
signed structures. 

Agreeable  sensations  arise  in  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  from  two 
distinctly  different  causes ;  the  one  depend- 
ing solely  upon  our  appreciation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mechanical  forces  of  nature,  the 
other  affecting  our  senses  in  virtue  of  cer- 
tain distributions  of  form,  color,  or  light 
and  shade,  for  which  we  can  lay  down  but 
few  rules,  and  those  of  a  merely  empirical 
nature. 

Take  in  your  hand  a  frond  of  the  common 
lady-fern.  It  has,  for  some  reason,  a  most 
pleasing  effect  on  the  eye,  and  yon  call  it 
beautiful.  Paste  the  same  frond  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  vertical  position,  and  to  most 
minds  more  than  half  its  beauty  will  have 
vanished.  And  why  ?  On  the  first  impulse 
one  would  be  inclined  to  answer,  "  because 
it  formerly  hung  in  a  beautiful  curve,  and 
we  have  now  rendered  it  rigid  and  straight;" 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  the  in- 
completeness of  such  a  reply.  The  circle  is 
a  beautiful  curve,  so  is  the  spiral,  so  is  the 
cycloid ;  but  the  fern,  when  bent  into  any  of 
these,  will  have  but  little  more  beauty  than 
it  had  as  a  straight  line.  Only  one  curve 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  is  the 
curve  into  which  it  naturally  falls,  the  curve 
in  which  the  force  of  gravity  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  resbtance  of  the  stalk  to 
flexure. 

Innumerable  examples  of  a  similar  nature 
might  be  adduced,  and  I  think  they  would 
one  and  all  show,  "that  there  is  a  pleasur- 
able effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  forms 
resulting  from,  or  balanced  by,  the  direct 
action  of  the  mechanical  forces  of  nature, 
when  those  forces  act  in  a  manner  which  we 
apprehend  intuitively,  and  are  not  compli- 
cated in  their  mode  of  producing  their  effect 
upon  the  senses  by  artifical  means,  or  by  the 
superimposition  of  one  upon  another."  And 
this  result  is  evidently  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  arrangement  of  the  component 
parts — a  division  of  the  subject  to  which  I 


have  already  alluded,  as  including  all  em> 
bellishments  not  necessary  to  those,  condi- 
tions of  stability  which  the  ordinary  mind  i> 
capable  of  appreciating,  but  which  may 
nevertheless  be  introduced  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  structure. 

The  first  of  these  effects  appears  to  have 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  engineer,  as  it  is 
the  basis  of  a  great  problem  ;  namely,  how 
he  is  to  produce,  in  those  works  whicli  are 
pre-eminently  dependent  for  beauty,  on  their 
lines  of  construction,  such  forms  as  the  mind 
will  at  once  apprehend  as  curves  natural  to 
the  conditions  involved,  and  which  it  will 
not  be  slow  to  call  beautiful ;  in  short,  such 
curves  as  are  known  by  engineers  as  lines 
of  equilibrium.  The  second,  or  decorative 
effect,  it  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
artist  to  produce,  and  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  the  first. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  state- 
ments, or,  I  would  rather  say,  as  the  best 
arguments  that  I  can  adduce,  I  have  col- 
lected engravings  and  photographs  of  a  few 
of  each  type  of  designs  for  iron  bridges 
executed  or  proposed ;  and  I  have  numbered 
these  types,  not  according  to  their  scientific 
classification,  but  rather  as  they  produce  a 
pleasing  effect,  or  the  reverse. 
Type  1.  Box  and  plate  girders. 

*'      2.  Lattice  girders. 

"     3.  Bowstring  girders. 

"     4.  Arched  ribs   with  braced  span- 
drels. 

"     5.  Suspension-bridge  with  stiffening 
girders. 

"     6.  The  continuous  parabolic  system. 

"  7.  Simple  suspension-bridge  with 
vertical  rods. 
If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  disagree- 
able impression  produced  upon  us  by  the 
first  of  these  types  (and  every  Englishman 
has  ample  opportunities  for  considering  it), 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  it  does  not  al- 
together arise  from  the  monotonous  oblong 
form,  or  even  from  the  flat  uninteresting 
face  of  the  structure.  Cover  it  with  mold- 
ings and  ornaments  of  cast  iron — ^paint  it  in 
the  best  taste — decorate  it  as  you  will — ^you 
cannot  redeem  it  from  its  uncompromising 
ugliness.  And  why  ?  Because  it  appears 
to  be  out  of  place ;  it  is  a  form  which  seems 
to  want  some  additional  support;  it  is  essen- 
tially deceptive.  We  cannot  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  construction,  the  principles  of 
which  we  do  not  instinctively  comprehend. 
In  a  limited  sense  those  principles  are  cor- 
rect enough.     In  the  molecular  structure  of 
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every  straight  beam  there  are  curves  of 
direct  tension  and  compression,  which  clear 
up  the  mystery  at  once.  The  lines  of  com- 
pression are  concave  downwards,  those  of 
tension  concave  upwards.  They  cross  each 
other  in  every  case  at  right  angles,  and  each 
cuts  the  neutral  surface  of  the  beam  at  an 
angle  of  45°. 

Although  the  two  halves  are  in  all  re- 
spects similar,  there  are  not  two  points  in 
tie  half  elevation  of  the  web  and  flanges,  at 
which  the  stress  is  at  once  the  same  in 
amount  and  direction.  Along  each  indivi- 
dual curve  the  stress  varies  from  center  to 
end,  and  every  curve  represents  an  amount 
of  stress  differing  from  that  of  every  other. 
Then  what  an  infinitely  complicated  piece  of 
workmanship  we  should  have  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  vary  the  section,  of  our  wrought  iron 
plates,  in  proportion  to  the  duty  that  each 
point  in  their  elevation  has  to  perform. 
Practically  we  cannot  do  this.  It  is  for  the 
engineer  to  determine  how  far  he  can  ap- 
proximate to  the  theoretical  conditions  in- 
volved, and  thus  save  material  without  ne- 
cessitating more  labor  than  the  value  of  that 
material  represents ;  and  in  most  cases  this 
can  be  done  with  great  advantage.  In  small 
wrought  iron  girders  we  may,  perhaps,  by 
due  attention  to  the  principles  of  stress,  save 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  material  necessary  in 
a  girder  of  equal  strength,  but  of  uniform 
section,  and  that  without  adding  to  the  la- 
bor in  the  least.  This  percentage,  however, 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  weight  which  theo- 
retical perfection  represents  as  lost. 

This  type,  then,  is  essentially  bad  in  re- 
spect of  its  response  to  the  theoretical  con- 
ditions of  a  minimum  weight  of  material. 
Nevertheless,  in  small  spans  the  economy  of 
labor  consequent  on  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion often  compensates  for  this  defect. 

Type  second  is  the  straight  lattice  girder ; 
and  here  the  lines  of  stress  are  guided  from 
their  natural  curves,  and  concentrated  in 
the  flanges  and  diagonals.  Thb  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  assist  the  mind  in  conceiving 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  beam,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  all  the  superiority  of 
appearance  is  to  be  traced  to  the  decorative 
effect  produced  by  the  open  lattice  work, 
and  the  reduction  of  apparent  weight. 
Among  the  best  known  bridges  of  this  class 
are,  in  England,  those  at  Crumlin  and  Run- 
corn, and  on  the  Continent  those  over  the 
Rhine,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Kehl,  near  St'ras- 
burg,  and  that  over  the  Vistula  at  Dirschau. 
But  one  and  all  of  these  must  be  regarded 


as  failures  in  an  sBsthetio  sense.  Probably 
Mr.  Baker's  towers  at  Runcorn,  and  the 
piers  at  Dirschau,  are  most  in  keeping  with 
the  works.  The  Gothic  piers  of  the  bridge 
at  Kehl  have  a  singular  effect.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  very  striking,  but  they  do  not 
harmonize  well  with  the  long  horizontal 
lines  of  the  girder,  or  with  its  lattice  bars 
arranged  at  angles  of  45°.  The  proximity 
of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  too,  b  not  calculat- 
ed to  impress  one  in  favor  of  that  puny  cast 
iron  architecture. 

The  bowstring  girder  is  our  next  type, 
and  it  includes  all  those  in  which  the  top  or 
bottom  flange,  or  each,  consists  of  a  seg- 
mental or  parabolic  rib,  connected  together 
by  diagonal  lattice  bars.  The  best  known 
of  those  which  have  both  flanges  curved  are 
Brunei's  bridge  at  Saltash,  and  that  over 
the  Rhine  at  Mayence.  All  these  structures 
are,  as  regards  the  iron  work,  more  natural 
than  either  of  the  preceding  types,  and  wo 
must  accord  to  them  the  merit  of  giving  us 
the  first  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  do  their  work.  We  may  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  their  appearance,  but  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is,  or  may  be  made,  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  either  of  the  straight  types. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  arch,  respecting 
which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  but  assur- 
edly we  cannot  hesitate  to  assign  to  it,  in 
our  classification,  a  higher  place  than  we 
would  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
mind  at  once  perceives  the  natural  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  it  supports  the  load 
to  which  it  is  subject. 

Our  fifth  type  is  the  suspension  bridge, 
stiffened  in  such  a  manner  by  lattice  work 
as  to  be  capable  of  bearing,  without  undue 
vibration,  heavy  rolling  loads.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  simple 
parabolic  or  catenarian  curve  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  marred  by  the  proportions  of  the 
stiffening  girder. 

In  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  were  exhi- 
bited two  striking  drawings,  by  Herr  Carl 
von  Buppert,  for  bridges  across  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  over  one  of  the  greatest  chasms  in 
the  tertiary  limestones  of  the  Balkan.  In 
carrying  out  the  Austrian  project  of  a  rail- 
way to  Asia  Minor,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cross  these  places,  and  Von  Ruppert  has 
probably  solved  the  difficulty  in  a  very  com- 
plete manner.  It  is  well  to  mention  that 
his  investigations  have  been  published,  and 
they  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  the  Austrian  engineer  has 
brought  together   principles  already    well 
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andentood,  with  a  boldness  and  originality 
resulting  in  a  complete  success. 

There  is  but  one  more,  and  that  is  the 
pure  suspension  bridge.  We  cannot  im- 
improve  upon  that  simple  catenary.  Its 
mode  of  action  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and 
its  curve  is  evidently  a  natural  one.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  render- 
ing it  sufficiently  rigid  for  railway  purposes, 
without  destroying  its  chief  sssthetic  charac- 
teristics. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  lead  you 
through  the  general  principles,  in  virtue  of 
which  each  of  the  seven  types  supports  its 
load.  You  may  feel  inclined  to  change  the 
order  of  one  or  two,  but  that  will  not  affect 
the  general  result. 

Had  I  based  the  classification  upon  the 
relative  economy  of  material,  upon  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  superstructure  which  each 
would  have  required  for  the  same  span,  and 
to  bear  the  same  moving  load,  it  is  at  least 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  arrangment 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same,  and 
that,  although  in  small  spans  the  order  of 
ultimate  economy  is  somewhat  changed  by 
the  different  proportions  of  labor  to  material 
required,  it  would  not  be  felt  in  the  large 
spans. 


These  general  facts  have  been  long  knowD 
to  the  engineer;  but  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker 
has  recently  reduced  them  to  approximately 
correct  figures  for  different  lengths  of  rail- 
way bridges  up  to  the  limiting  spans,  and  I 
have  prepared,  from  his  investigations,  the 
annexed  table,  showing  the  weights  of  ma- 
terial in  spans  of  700  ft.,  and  also  in  spans 
100  ft.  less  than  the  limiting  spans.  The 
types  are  in  principle  the  same  as  those  I 
have  described,  though  not  arranged  quito 
as  Mr.  Baker  classed  them. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  general 
arguments  which,  you  will  probably  admit, 
prove,  at  least  in  regard  to  great  bridges, 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that,  in  equal 
spans,  the  sesthetic  properties  of  the  lines 
of  the  structure  vary  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  design,  in  a  scientific 
sense,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  actual 
cost. 

These  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable; 
and  if  we  can  in  every  case  find  beauty  and 
science  walking  hand  in  hand,  as  here,  shall 
we  not  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  cause  of 
both  than  we  do  at  present  1  And  this,  I 
think,  we  can  find  in  our  works  of  stone  and 
brick,  without  either  the  conditions  of  great 
size,  or  the  cost  of  extra  labor. 


l\Me  compiUd  from  Mr.  Baker's  jtnalytit,  aboioing  ih»  Apprtxamatt  Wtighta  of  Wnufht  Jnn 
or  Steel  in  the  Svperttrveture  of  Rmhooji  Bridgte  of  six  different  types ;  the  toorkvng  stress 
of  Ute  iron  being  taken  at  4  Urns,  and  that  of  tM  steel  at  6i  tons  per  square  inch  of  stc/Mmrf 


Dbscbiftiok. 


700  ft.  Span.    Approxi- 
mate wei(^t  in  tons. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


Limiting  Span  minns 
100  ft. 


Weight  of  steel 
in  tons. 


Length  of 
Span  in  feet. 


Box  girder 

Lattice  girder 

Bowstring  girder 

Arched  ritw  with  braced  spandrels  . . . 

Sospension  with  stiffening  girder 

C<«tinnous  girder  with  varying  depth* 


51,080 
17,860 
6,660 
8,600 
8,046 
2,660 


4,410 
2,780 
1,996 
1,715 
1,820 


27,815 

68,056 

864,420 

276,460 

1,120,000 


900 
1,800 
1,900 
1,900 
8,200 


THE  CORROSION  OF  BOILER& 

B7  NOBKA*  W.  Vhcilbb. 

The  writer  is  induced  to  put  forward  a 
few  crude  thoughts  in  the  hope  that  some 
competent  chemist  will  experimentally  de- 


nection  with  surface  condensers  is  in  great 
part  attributed  to  a  galvanic  action  induced 
Dy  the  condenser.  But  galvanic  action  does 
not  establbh  itself  spontaneously ;  some  sort 
of  chemical  decomposition,  or  degradation 
of  metals  or  other  bodies  beins,  so  far  as 
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eondensed,  with  very  little  ezposnre  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  is  the  case  in  practice,  it  be- 
comes to  a  great  degree  deserated,  bat  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  numerous  gases 
existing  in  natural  water  is  first  eliminated 
remains  unanswered.  If  those  gases,  of 
which  water  absorbs  the  greatest  balk,  cling 
to  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  destructive  effect  is  there- 
by accounted  for.  It  is  stated  by  good  au- 
thorities that  water  absorbs  at  common  tem- 
peratures its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  one 
twenty-fifth  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  still 
less  of  nitrogen.  If,  when  water  is  deserat- 
ed  by  heating,  the  neutral  gas  nitrogen  is 
first  expelled,  the  corrosive  power  of  the 
water  should  be  exalted  by  its  atmosphere, 
80  to  speak,  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen ; 
and  if,  during  the  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 
air  pump  and  hot  well,  the  water  absorbs 
the  gases  in  ratio  of  their  supposed  affinities, 
we  snould  have  in  the  boiler  a  pretty  active 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  oxygenized 
water,  from  which  we  ought  to  expect  cor- 
rosion of  the  metal  of  lowest  chemical  rank 
exposed  to  its  power,  corresponding  with  the 
obseped  facts. 

A  case  encouraging  the  belief  in  the  seri- 
ate elimination  and  absorption  of  gases,  oc- 
curred in  the  writer's  practice  in  1864. 
Four  vessels  were  built  for  the  Government, 
with  return  flue  boilers  and  "  high  pressure" 
engines,  but  the  steam  was  condensed,  for 
the  sake  of  fresh  feed  water,  in  open  surface 
condensers;  that  is,  condensers  making  no 
vaouom,  but  fitted  with  tubes  and  circulat- 
ing pumps,  and  the  steam  spaces  in  the  con- 
densers communicating  with  the  atmosphere 
through  pipes.  The  condenser  tubes  were 
made  of  iron  and  galvanized,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  corrosion  of  the  boilers. 
The  feed-water  was  drawn  by  the  feed-pumps 
directly  from  the  condensers.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  the  atmospheric  pipes  were 
led  from  the  condensers  and  opened  into  the 
smoke  pipes,  so  that  when  an  exhaust  took 
place,  the  vapor  was  for  an  instant  driven 
out  through  the  atmospheric  pipe,  and  be- 
cause of  the  continuous   condensation,  the 


places  very  uncomfortable.  The  corrosion 
of  the  boilers  was  marked  and  unmistakable 
within  a  month. 

The  atmospheric  pipes  were  then  changed 
and  led  to  the  open  air,  and  the  corrosion  of 
both  boilers  and  pipes  apparently  ceased, 
and  was  not  again  observed  while  the  ves- 
sels were  within  the  range  of  the  writer's 
observation. 

It  is  supposed  that  carbonic  acid  was  ab- 
sorbed rapidly  by  the  vapor  and  condensed 
water  in  the  atmospheric  pipes,  the  supply 
being  derived  from  the  gases  of  combustion, 
and  the  acidulated  water  passed  into  the 
boilers  by  the  feed  pumps. 

Now,  if  it  be  proven  Uiat  the  water,  while 
exposed  in  the  hot  well  of  an  ordinary  en- 
gine, absorbs  oxygen  and  separates  it  from 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  that  the  nascent 
carbon  of  the  oils,  used  to  lubricate  the 
internal  parts  of  the  engine,  is  seized  by  the 
oxygen  when  the  oils  are  decomposed  by  the 
heat  of  the  steam,  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  an  amount  of  carbonic  aoid  in  the 
boilers  working  in  connection  with  common 
surface  condensers,  sufficient  to  destroy  them 
rapidly. 

WffiE  ROAD& 

From  <'Tlie  Engineer." 

The  great  defect  of  the  modem  railway 
is,  that  the  system  does  not  admit  of  gene- 
ral use.  It  is  true  that  a  railway  can  be 
laid  down  and  worked  by  locomotive  power 
in  almost  any  conceivable  country,  provided 
there  is  sufficient  capital  available  for  its 
construction,  and  sufficient  traffic  to  pay  for 
working  it.  But  thousands  of  cases  will 
present  themselves  to  the  engineer  in  which, 
although  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  morally  certain  that  this  traffic 
could  under  no  possible  circumstances  prove 
remunerative,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
capital  expended  would  of  necessity  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  money  received  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  or  the  conveyance  of 
passengers.  As  we  cheapen  railways  we  in- 
crease their  sphere  of  usefulness :  and  were 
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roads,  but  with,  for  obvious  reasons,  very 
little  success.  The  cheapest  single  line  of 
.4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge,  which  it  is  possible  to 
lay  in  an  easy  country  wUl  cost,  at  least, 
£3,000  per  mile.  If  the  country  is  difficult 
or  hilly,  the  expense  of  construction  may 
very  well  rise  to  ten  times  the  sum.  Rail- 
ways represent  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
transit  yet  produced  in  one  sense,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
more  generally  applicable  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  locomotion  than  is  at  present  the 
case  ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  still  more  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever 
that  they  will  ever  become  much  more  use- 
ful than  they  are  now.  A  good  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done  as  regards  tramways, 
which  partake  intimately  of  the  nature  of 
railways  without  being  railways  in  the  truest 
or  highest  sense.  But  even  wheu  tramways 
have  received  that  enormous  development  of 
which  the  system  is  probably  capable,  condi- 
tions will  still  constantly  exist  under  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  resort  to  their  use ;  and 
the  same  truth  applies  to  the  ordinary  macad- 
amized or  graveled  road.  Stretching  a  point, 
every  ordinary  highway  and  parish  road  may 
be  regarded  as  the  substructure  for  a  tram- 
way. No  tram  can  be  laid  on  a  substruc- 
ture much  worse  than  our  third  and  fourth- 
rate  country-roads.  Therefore  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  where  a  road  can  be 
made  a  tram  may  be  laid,  and  also  that 
where  a  road  cannot  be  constructed  no  tram- 
way can  be  laid  down.  But  in  almost  every 
civilized  or  partially  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  circumstances  occur  under  which, 
though  means  of  transit  are  required,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  them,  either 
in  the  shape  of  railroads,  tramways,  or  com- 
mon roads,  at  a  price  which  would  justify 
their  construction  even  by  a  state,  much 
less  by  any  company  of  adventurers.  There- 
fore it  appears  that  the  proposition  with 
which  we  commenced  this  article  applies  to 
both  tramways  and  common  roads  as  well  as 
to  railways,  though  not  with  the  same  force; 
for  both  tramways  and  common  roads  are 
open  to  objections,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  railroads,  for  more  serious  than  the 
want  of  universal  adaptability. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  some  efficient 
means  of  transit,  which  might  be  used  un- 
der any  conceivable  conditions,  are  badly 
wanted ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
had  been  done  up  to  a  very  recent  period  to 
supply  tfie  want.  The  popular  way  out  of 
such  a  difficulty  as  that,  for  example,  which 


presents  itself  when  the  ore  from  an  out-of- 
the-way  mine  has  to  be  got  to  a  seaport,  lies 
in  making  a  road,  buying  carts  and  horses, 
building  stables,  and  hiring  carters;  where 
it  happens — and  in  the  colonies  it  does  hap- 
pen rather  often — that  no  road  fit  for  wheel- 
ed carriages  can  be  made,  the  popular  reme- 
dy foils  of  course.  There  are  two  substi- 
tutes for  common  roads;  one  consists  of 
mules  and  the  other  of  camels.  Coolies  and 
elephants  we  will  leave  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present.  Now  mules  are  no  doubt 
very  useful,  and  so  are  camels ;  but  any  of 
our  readers  who  has  had  to  transport  a  20- 
horse  engine,  for  example,  up  country  on 
the  backs  of  mules  or  camels,  will  agree 
with  us  that,  although  the  muleteer  of  song 
is  a  very  picturesque  creature,  the  muleteer 
of  fact  is,  though  picturesque,  something 
else  as  well ;  and,  making  the  best  of  mules 
and  camels  and  their  drivers,  the  great  foct 
still  remains,  that  they  carry  things  slowly, 
and  cost  a  great  deal.  In  a  word,  mules 
and  camels  no  more  solve  the  problem  of 
transport  in  distant  lands,  as  English  capi- 
talists and  engineers  would  have  it  solved, 
than  a  trained  hippopotamus,  weighing  about 
four  tons,  and  carrying  a  couple  of  Kaffirs, 
represents  a  perfect  means  of  ordinary  loco- 
motion. It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate 
the  loss  which  accrues  each  year  to  our 
colonies  as  a  consequence  of  the  want  of 
some  means  of  bringing  produce  to  market. 
There  are  coffee  plantations  in  Ceylon,  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  produce  of  which  is 
constantly  wasted  and  lost,  simply  because 
no  efficient  means  exist  of  getting  the  coffee 
to  market  down  the  jungle-clothed  sides  of 
hills.  The  waste  and  loss  of  cotton  in  In- 
dia, for  the  same  reason,  is  enormous.  In 
Namaqua  land,  again,  there  are  valuable 
mines  which  cannot  be  worked  because  ooal 
costs  £8  per  ton — half  this  expense,  or 
more,  being  incurred  in  transporting  it  a 
few  miles  up  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  indeed, 
at  this  moment,  how  much  wealth  is  lost  to 
the  world  because  no  means  exist  of  trans- 
porting cotton,  and  coffee,  and  ores,  and 
coal,  over  moderate  distances  at  moderate 
rates. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  importance 
of  this  loss,  and  desiring  as  we  do  to  see  the 
loss  for  ever  done  away  with,  we  have  care- 
fully watched  every  attempt  that  has  been 
made  of  recent  years  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. The  narrow  gauge  railways  of 
Queensland;  Mr.  Brunlees'  cheap  lines  in 
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South  America;  the  pncnmatio  dispatch — 
in  whioh  there  is  more  as  a  means  of  cheap 
transit  in  difficult  countries  than  is  at  pre- 
sent perceived — these  things,  and  such  as 
these,  holding  out  prombe  of  future  good, 
have  all  claimed  our  attention  ;  but  very 
little  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  none  of  them  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Take  the 
case  of  a  coffee  plantation  in  a  fertile  dis- 
trict on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  between  it  and 
the  nearest  port,  or  the  nearest  road  to  a 
port,  lies  an  impenetrable  juiigle,  deep  ra- 
vines, and  water  courses  now  dry  and  anon 
filled  with  a  foaming  torrent ;  the  railroad 
can  do  nothing  for  such  a  case,  the  pneu- 
matic dispatch  is  of  as  little  value.  What 
the  planter  wants  is  the  wings  of  the  dove 
to  take  him  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  sea. 
If  he  could  but  fly !  If  he  could  but  or- 
ganize a  trained  troop  of  flying  steeds  to 
take  his  produce  bit  by  bit  over  the  top  of 
the  jungle,  across  rock,  ravine  and  torrent, 
then,  indeed,  the  problem  would  be  solved, 
and  the  flying  steeds  would  serve  a  more 
useful  purpose,  and  do  more  good  than  ever 
Pegasus  has  done  yet. 

Now,  is  this  flight  impossible  1  Are  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  insurmount- 
able ?  We  think  not.  We  have  spoken  of 
flying  steeds,  and  we  have  done  so  with  a 
purpose.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  could 
construct  a  road  above  ground  instead  of 
resting  on  it,  neither  jungle  nor  forest  need 
give  us  trouble.  There  is  a  race  of  pirates 
in  Borneo  who  live  in  forests.  These  peo- 
ple seldom  touch  ground.  Their  roads  con- 
But  of  single  trunks  of  trees  felled,  laid  end 
to  end,  and  carried  on  suitable  uprights  for 
miles  through  the  depth  of  the  forest  from 
the  sea  shore.  The  jungle  undergrowth  u 
impassable,  therefore  those  people  make 
their  road  over  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  rope  bridge  of  South  America,  across 
which  the  traveler  is  drawn  in  a  basket 
swinging  below  the  bridge,  which  consists  of 
a  hide  cable.  In  these  two,  the  Borneo  tree 
road  and  the  South  American  bridge,  we 
have  the  crude  germ  of  an  idea  whioh,  prop- 
erly worked  out,  may  do  wonders  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

The  only  scientific  development  of  the 
idea  yet  before  the  public  is  Mr.  Hodgson's 
wire  railway  at  Bardon  Hill,  Lecicester,  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  pages.*  This  line, 
three  miles  long,  extends  rrom  Messrs.  Ellis 
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and  Everard's  granite  quarries  at  Markfield, 
to  Bardon  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway.  At  Bardon  is  a  tremendous 
rotatory  crushing  machine,  capable  of  con- 
verting a  couple  of  hundred  tons  or  so  of 
granite  into  road  metal  per  day.  We  need 
not  a^i^ain  describe  the  wire  line  put  down  to 
transport  100  tons  of  stone  per  day  to  this 
machine,  but  nqver  as  yet  worked  up  to  its 
full  capacity.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
principle  involved  consists  in  suspending  a 
wire  rope  on  wheels  fixed  to  posts  placed 
about  thirty-one  to  the  mile,  just  as  are  or- 
dinary telegraph  posts.  The  rope  runs  over 
a  horizontal  pulley  of  considerable  diameter 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  round  a  4^  ft. 
Fowler's  clip  drum,  driven  by  a  IG-horse 
portable  engine,  which  is  not  half  loaded. 
One  side  of  the  six  miles  of  endless  rope  is 
always  traveling  toward  Markfield,  the  other 
side  away  from  it,  toward  Bardon.  The 
stone  is  loaded  into  boxes,  which  are  hung 
on  the  rope  and  run  full  to  Bardon,  where 
they  shunt  off  the  rope,  are  emptied,  and 
sent  back  to  Markfield  on  the  return  line. 
The  wire  road  winds  in  and  out,  pass- 
ing here  through  a  grove,  there  across  pas- 
ture lands.  In  one  place  it  jumps  obliquely 
across  the  high  road  with  a  span  of  600  ft. 
clear.  The  pace  at  which  the  buckets  travel 
is  about  four  miles  an  hour,  the  load  in  each 
about  one  cwt.,  and  some  thirty  buckets 
come  to  the  mile.  The  line  has  now  worked 
for  some  months  most  successfully,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Turkey  the  system  is  likely  to  be  extensive- 
ly adopted.  The  system  is  certain  to  prove 
infinitely  valuable  to  countries  perishing 
from  that  inanition  due  to  want  of  means 
of  internal  circulation. 

Hero  we  have  means  of  transport  provid- 
ed, by  whioh  all  obstacles  connected  with 
the  country  are  avoided.  No  doubt  objec* 
tions  may  be  raised  to  the  scheme,  and  dif- 
ficulties are  certain  to  be  encountered  in 
carrying  it  out  on  a  large  scale.  One  or 
two  points,  however,  are  certain ;  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied in  practice;  wire-rope  railways  are 
very  inexpensive — ^£150  to  £500  per  mile ; 
they  offer  the  only  certain  solution  for 
hitherto  insurmountable  difficulties,  and, 
lastly,  the  entire  principle  is  correct.  We 
did  intend  to  speak  of  the  mechanical  ques- 
tions involved,  such  as  the  best  means  of 
carrying  the  rope,  putting  on  the  buckets, 
the  power  consumed,  etc. ;  but  these  we 
think  best,  after  ail,  to  speak  of  at  a  future 
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time  when  the  system  shall  have  been  more 
fully  developed,  and  some  inquiry  shall  hare 
been  made  into  its  dynamics.  So  far  the 
scheme  is  a  mechanical  success,  and  that  is 
about  the  only  point  connected  with  it,  save 
its  all  but  universal  applicability  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  transport,  with  which  we  hare  any- 
thing  to  do. 


RAISING  WATER  FROM  MINES. 

From  "The  Enginaer." 

In  scarcely  any  department  of  the  opera- 
tions necessary  to  bring  our  subterranean 
treasures  to  the  surface,  is  there  greater  di- 
versity of  comparative  working  cost  than  in 
the  process  of  freeing  the  mines  of  water. 
The  men  who  win  our  metals  have  made 
much  more  progress  in  this  department  than 
those  who  get  our  fossil  fuel,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see.  Meanwhile  let  us  get  some  idea 
of  the  financial  significance  of  the  subject 
by  remembering  that  from  the  northern  coal- 
field comprising  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham there  has  every  year  to  be  taken  water 
fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the  output  of  the 
coal  of  the  district,  which,  aocordmg  to  the 
the  mines  inspectors'  last  returns,  reached, 
in  1867,  a  total  of  26,500,000  tons.  In 
Staffordshire  the  water  raised  is  computed  at 
ten  times  the  weight  of  the  coal;  but  the 
ratio  of  cost  in  each  may  be  assumed  to  be 
alike.  It  is  estimated  at  .343  pence  per 
1,000  gallons  raised  100  ft.,  or,  in  other 
words,  per  million  foot-pounds.  This  cal- 
culation is  made  upon  the  basis  that  the 
average  of  the  lifts  is  384  ft.,  which  is  com- 
puted to  be  the  average  depth  of  the  pits  in 
South  Staffordshire ;  and  this,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculation,  may  be  taken  as  the  depth 
in  the  northern  field.  Computed  on  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1865,  the  cost  of 
pumping  in  the  South  Staffordshire  collieries 
IS  estimated  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Marten  at  j£100,- 
OOO'a-year,  takine  £500,000  as  the  capital 
employed,  and  allowing  a  5  per  cent  reduc- 
tion on  this  capital.  The  engines  are  presum- 
ed to  work  twentv-four  hours  ner  dav.     Tak- 


upon  record.  It  is  that  he  has  watched  » 
large  pumping  engine  in  the  north  which 
raises  water  from  105  fathoms  deep,  in  12-in. 
lifts,  at  seven  and  a-half  strokes  per  minute, 
with  a  consumption  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
tons  of  slack  per  day,  whilst  a  similar  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  a  Cornish  engine  with  from 
two  to  two  and  a-third  tons.  The  coal  was  no 
doubt  inferior  in  the  former  case,  but  the  re- 
sult, he  intimates,  shows  that  there  are  engines 
in  the  country  consuming  upwards  often  times 
the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  needed  for  the 
work  accomplished.  It  is  clear  that  the 
pumping  at  our  coal  mines  is  not  conducted 
as  cheaply  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  even  the  metal  mines  of 
Cornwall  might  be  freed  for  less  money  than 
is  now  the  current  charge.  What  should  be 
the  cost  of  raising  1,000  gallons  of  water 
100  ft.  1  Mr.  Wm.  Waller  set  himself  to 
answer  this  question  in  a  paper  which  he 
communicated  to  the  North  of  England 
Mining  Engineers  during  1857.  By  the 
side  of  the  figures  as  to  the  assumed  average 
cost  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  South 
Staffordshire,  he  places  data  obtained  under 
his  own  observations  relating  to  waterworks. 
Should  any  one  object  that  these  are  not 
parallel  cases,  he  submits  that  the  mining 
engine  works  under  more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances; for  this  reason,  that  being 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  water,  afterwards  in  keeping  it  at 
the  reduced  level,  it  is  working  well  within 
its  power  and  under  very  economical  condi- 
tions ;  whereas,  the  waterworks  engine,  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  ever-varying  demands, 
with  extra  and  intermittent  exertion,  with 
increased  friction  and  resistance  in  re- 
stricted pipe  area,  is  under  every  dis- 
advantage. For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
however,  colliery  and  waterworks  engines 
may  be  considered  as  working  under  similar 
circumstances. 

A  most  important  difference  in  the  duty 
of  several  engines  in  the  same  undertaking 
sometimes  transpires.  This  is  especially 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  East  London  Water- 
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give  7s.  6d.  a  ton  for  their  coal,  the  average 
of  the  East  London  was  lOs.  6d. 

The  Sonthvark  and  Yauxhall  Company's 
total  cost  is  at  10s.  a  ton  for  coal,  .084  pence  ; 
or  with  five-serenths  for  lahor,  repairs,  wear 
and  tear,  etc.,  .144  pence. 

The  Orand  Junction,  with  ooal  at  148. 
6d.,  is  set  down  at  for  coal  alone,  .192,  while 
labor,  etc.,  added  .276  pence. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  Works  present 
a  comparison  more  nearly  approaching  the 
general  pumping  arrangements  of  a  colliery's 
engines — both  the  ordinary  crank  engine  and 
Cornish  type  are  used ;  and  the  cost  of 
pumping  is  given  with  great  detail  and  ac- 
curacy. There  are  m  Liverpool  seven 
stations  with  nine  engines.  At  the  Bootle 
station  there  were  three  engines,  each  with 
beam  and  crank,  and  a  single-acting  bucket 
pump,  and  worked  direct  from  the  beam  of 
each  engine.  Only  two  of  these  engines 
were  worked  together,  and  they  delivered 
through  an  air-vessel.  At  the  Bevington 
Bush  station  there  was  a  bucket-lift,  but  it 
was  altered  to  a  plunger,  and  at  once  the 
total  cost  fell  from  .789  pence  to  .201  pence 
per  million  foot-pounds.  Most  of  the  cal- 
culations are  based  upon  the  returns  for 
1849 ;  but,  as  indicative  of  the  great  savbg 
to  be  effected  by  a  large  amount  of  duty 
performed,  we  may  state  that  the  engine  at 
the  G-reen-lane  station  of  the  Liverpool 
Company,  which  is  Cornish,  with  a  66  in. 
cylinder,  and  a  9  ft.  stroke,  by  Harvey  and 
Co.,  which  raised  992,000,000  gallons  100  ft. 
at  a  total  cost  of  .222  in  that  year,  was  rais- 
ing in  1865  as  much  as  2,786,000,000  gal- 
lons that  height,  at  a  total  cost  of  .178  pence, 
the  cost  of  the  ooal  used  being  6s.  lOd.  ton. 
And  when  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
raised  4,061,000,000  gallons,  with  coal  at 
10s.  a  ton,  they  did  it  at  a  total  cost  of  .144 
penc^  per  million  foot-pounds.  The  cost  of 
ooal  alone  at  the  Green-lane  Liverpool  en- 
gine was  .075,  and  at  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall,  .084. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  eost  of 
ooal  for  lifting  1,000  gallons  100  ft.  high,  or 
a  mUlion  foot-pounds,  need  never  exceed 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  where  Cornish  engines 
of  the  best  make  are  employed ;  and  that 
the  total  expense,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  capital  for  doing  this  amount  of  work, 
might  be  within  one  farthing,  instead  of  two 
or  three  farthings,  which  it  often  is. 

"  The  Engineer  "  then  discusses  the  South 
Staffordshire  drainage,  which  is  now  a  tax 
on  the  ooal  raised  of  4^d  per  ton. 


STRBNGTH    AND     RESISTANCE     OX    MA- 
TIBIAL8. — In  a  paper  "  on  the  present 
state   of  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sistance of  materials,"  read  before  the  Insti-  - 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  May  11, 1869,  Mr, 
Jules  Gaudard  stated  that  the  theory  in  the 
case  was  closely  connected  with  that  of  mole- 
cular mechanics.     But  being  a  branch  of 
that  science  altogether  of  practical  applica- 
tion, it  required  only  to  borrow  from  scientifie 
theories  the  principles  on  which  to  base  rules 
of  construction,  simple  enough  to  be  of  gen- 
eral application  and  yet  sufficiently  exact  to 
be  used  with  confidence.     The  formula  of 
strength  brought  into  view,  on  the  one  hand, 
the   destructive   action  of  external  forces, 
and,  oq  the  other  hand,  the  resisting  power 
of  the  molecules  of  the  material.     External 
forces  were  of  two  kinds  :  one  kind  compris- 
ed elements  directly  given,  such,  for  example, 
as  weights ;  the   other    kind   consisted   of 
reactions — functions   of  given  forces.      In 
certain  oases  these  reactions  might  easily  be 
found  by  the  science  of  statics  alone,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  placed  on  two 
supports  ;  in  other  oases  they  would  depend 
on  the  changes  of  form  of  the  solid.     It  was 
this,  for  example,  which  caused  the  difficulty 
of  calculation  in  arches  and  in  continuous 
beams  of  several  spans.     Or,  lastly,  it  might 
happen  that  the  body  in  question  might  not 
be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  but  that  its 
particles  might  oscUlate  under  variable  dy- 
namic influences,  or  forces  of  inertia.     This 
was  the  case  of  concussions,  vibrations,  etc. 
These  various  external  forces  being  deter- 
mined, it  would  easily  be  seen  if  they  tended 
to  cause  certain  parts  of  the  solid  to  elongate, 
or  to  shorten,  or  to  shear,  or  to  turn  round 
certain  axes.     These  various  effects,  exten- 
sion, compression,  sliding,  torsion,  flexure, 
might  farther  manifest  themselves  separate- 
ly, or  might  combine  with  each  other.     Un- 
der the   action   of  these   forces,   the   body 
would  necessarily  be  changed  in  form ;  for 
solids  perfectly  rigid  were  only  pure  abstrac- 
tions.    The  study  of  these  changes  of  form 
constituted  the  object  of  the  theory  of  elas- 
ticity.    The  study  of  strength,  or  resistance, 
had  to  do  with  the  power  which  the  solid,  ao^ 
cording  to  its  physical  constitution,  pos8esse4 
to  mamtain,  if  not  its  form,  ftt  least  the 
cohesion  of  its  parts. 

The  author  then  prooeeded  to  consider  the 
forces  of  various  kinds  to  which  materials 
were  subjected,  such  as  extension,  compres- 
sion, sliding,  flexure,  torsion,  and  shearing ; 
and  in  reference  to  aU  these,  he  gave  the  re- 
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suits  and  formulae  of  the  most  modern  in- 
vestigations ;  expressing  them  at  such  length 
as  to  make  them  intelligible,  but  with  suffici- 
ent conciseness  to  bring  them  within  reason- 
able limits  of  space. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
theory  of  the  strength  and  resistance  of  ma- 
terials touched  obscure  problems  relating  to 
the  physical  constitution  of  bodies,  and  yet* 
"its  practical  character  obliged  it  to  be  simple. 
Another  motive,  also,  justified  the  departure 
from  rigorous  exactness,  that  was,  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  materials  facts  ;  if  it  was 
good,  in  effect,  to  associate  mathematical 
science  with  physical  phenomena,  it  was  in- 
contestable that  these  two  elements,  one 
always  logical,  the  other  frequently  capri- 
cious, were  often  separated  from  each  ether. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  imperfections, 
the  theory  of  the  strength  and  resistance  of 
materials  in  its  present  state  constituted  an 
elegant  and  useful  doctrine,  which  ought  to 
be  better  known  by  the  majority  of  construct- 
ing engineers,  so  much  did  it  tend  to  impress 
boldness  and  elegance  on  designs  of  all  kinds. 
In  any  case,  the  theory,  imperfect  though  it 
might  be,  had  the  great  advantage  of  gen- 
eralizing facts.  Empiricism,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  encumber  the  science  of  construction 
with  a  mass  of  rules,  without  reason  or  con- 
nection, well  calculated  to  repel  and  mystify 
practical  men. 


IMPROVKD  Road  Rollsr. — Oen.  Green, 
of  the  Groton  Aqueduct  Department, 
New  York,  has  introduced  a  roller  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  independent  discs  some  I^ 
in.  thick  (that  is  to  say,  l}^  in.  wide  on  the 
tread),  and  a  series  of  alternate  discs  of  the 
same  width,  but  of  8  in.  less  diameter,  all 
mounted  on  a  common  shaft,  so  that  the 
whole  roller  is  grooved  like  the  roll  of  an 
iron  mill  for  producing  IJ  in.  square  iron. 
As  each  disc  moves  independently  on  the 
shaft,  focility  of  turning  and  avoidance  of 
scraping  while  turning,  are  the  result.  But 
the  most  important  result — and  it  is  very  im- 
portant— ia  the  increased  hardness  and  UTti- 
formity  of  the  road.     A  long  solid  roller 


.-  L..J1-  V. 


THE  COMPUTATION  OF  EARTHWORK. 

From  "  Enginearing." 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  illustrated 
and  described  several  different  arrangements 
for  the  mechanical  computation  of  earth- 
work, by  which  the  long  and  tiresome  opera- 
tion of  calculating  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
cuttings  and  the  embankments  of  a  railway 
can  be  substituted  for  a  process  of  simple 
inspection,  so  that  the  quantities  can  be  re- 
gistered expeditiously,  and  with  a  minimum 
chance  of  error.  A  very  ingenious  instru- 
ment has  recently  been  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Barlow  for  this  purpose,  and  which  will 
bo  found  invaluable  for  making  the  compu- 
tations.necessary  for  framing  parliamentary 
estimates,  as  well  as  for  the  more  precise 
earthwork  calculations  during  the  progress 
of  actual  work.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  wooden  circular  tray,  about  12  in.  in  dia- 
meter, in  which  are  set  cardboard  dues  re- 
volving round  a  central  pin  fastened  in  the 
tray,  and  having  engraved  on  their  periphe- 
ries quantity  scales  of  relative  proportion. 
Upon  the  edge  of  the  tray  is  screwed  a  brass 
stop,  terminating  in  a  flat  finger,  with  a 
feather  edge  on  one  side  and  a  lero  inscrib- 
ed upon  its  end. 

The  cardboard  scales  are  of  two  classes, 
the  height  scales,  referring  to  cuttings  or 
embankments,  ranging  in  height  from  0  to 
75  ft.  These  are  engraved  upon  the  larger 
disc,  which  entirely  fills  the  tray,  but  can 
be  turned  round  within  it  upon  the  center 
pin ;  the  zero  of  this  scale,  in  operating  the 
instrument,  is  made  coincident  with  the 
feather  edge  of  the  brass  finger.  The  other 
is  called  the  quantity  scale,  and  is  applica- 
ble tor  all  widths  and  slopes  of  the  height 
scales ;  it  is  graduated  around  the  complete 
circle,  and  represents  a  total  of  100,000  c. 
yards.  This  disc,  is  about  1  in.  smaj^r  in 
diameter  than  the  outer  one,  which  it  'over- 
lies, and  turns  freely  upon  its  center ;  its 
zero  corresponds  with  that  on  the  end  of  the 
brass  finger.  There  is  space  sufficient  upon 
that  part  of  the  under  disc  exposed  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  upper,  to  allow  of  four  or 
five  height  scales  being  drawn  upon  it.    All 
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cally  stated.  In  constructing  the  former, 
the  calculated  cubic  contents  of  a  bank  or 
cutting,  of  a  certain  formation,  vidth,  and 
side  slope,  forms  the  extent  of  the  scales, 
each  of  the  subdivisions  of  which  represent 
the  quantity  contained  for  heights  decreas- 
ing foot  by  foot  to  nothing,  a  constant 
length  of  66  ft.  being  maintained,  although, 
if  desired,  the  scale  may  be  divided  into 
shorter  lengths.  These  graduated  quanti> 
ties  being  thus  drawn,  are  projected  with 
ease  upon  the  circular  scales  of  the  disc, 
and  from  which  the  standard  quantity  scale 
can  be  laid  off. 

In  using  this  instrument,  the  height  scale 
adapted  to  the  intended  slopes  and  forma- 
tion width  is  selected,  and  its  zero  is  accu- 
rately placed  against  the  feather  edge  of  the 
brass  stop  by  means  of  a  pointer ;  the  disc 
is  then  fastened  into  its  position  by  set 
screws.  Then  the  zero  of  the  quantity  scale, 
free  to  revolve,  is  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  0  at  the  end  of  the  brass  stop.  The 
longitudinal  section  having  been  divided 
into  chain  lengths,  a  steel  pointer  is  placed 
on  the  rim  of  the  quantity  scale  exactly  op. 
posite  to  that  division  on  the  height  scale, 
which  corresponds  with  the  height  or  depth 
at  the  first  chain.  The  disc  is  then  brought 
round  until  the  pointer  touches  the  brass 
stop.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  with  each 
chain  length  in  the  bank  or  cutting,  the  total 
quantity  may  be  read  off  on  the  quantity 
scale  at  the  zero  of  the  brass  finger,  provid- 
ed the  quantity  does  not  exceed  100,000  o. 
yards,  which  is  the  total  capacity  of  the 
complete  graduated  circle.  If  the  whole 
contents,  therefore,  exceed  100,000  cubic 
yards,  that  amount  must  be  added  to  every 
complete  revolution  of  the  quantity  scale. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  this  instrument 
can  be  extended  to  computing  the  quantities 
to  be  added  or  deducted  for  any  formation 
widths  for  which  height  scales  are  not  pro- 
vided ;  if  the  earthwork  be  first  measured 
up  with  one  base,  and  afterwards  with  a 
smaller  one,  the  difference  between  the  to- 
tals will  give  the  cubic  contents  of  a  bank 
or  cutting,  with  a  formation  width  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  two  bases  used  in 
the  computation.  This  quantity  divided  by 
the  width  will  give  the  cubic  contents  per 
foot  of  formation. 

Although  as  designed  no  means  are  pro- 
vided for  computing  the  contents  of  banks 
or  cuttings  upon  sidelong  ground,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  could  be  effected  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  quantity  scale,  which  could  be 


adjusted  to  correspond  with  varying  trans- 
verse slopes. 

Altogether  this  instrument  is  the  best 
adapted  for  its  purpose  that  we  have  seen, 
and  we  are  the  more  glad  to  bring  it  into 
prominent  notice  as  Mr.  Barlow  proposes  to 
devote  any  profits  arising  from  its  sale  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 


GDBAL'S  VENTIUTING  FAU. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Heoliaa- 
ioal  JBogineen,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  E.  Swindell. 

The  fan  employed  at  the  Homer  Hill  Col- 
liery, Cradley,  has  eight  vanes,  and  revolves 
on  a  horizontal  shaft  within  a  cylindrical 
casing  of  brickwork,  by  which  it  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  at  the  sides  and  circumfer- 
ence, with  the  exception  of  a  circular  aper- 
ture in  the  center  of  one  side  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  from  the  mine,  and  an 
outlet  opening  in  the  circumference  for  the 
discharge  of  tLe  air  into  the  outlet  chimney. 
The  area  of  the  outlet  opening  is  regulated 
by  an  adjustable  sliding  shutter,  according 
to  the  extent  of  ventilation  required ;  and 
the  outlet  chimney  is  built  with  a  gradually 
increasing  area  up  to  the  top,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge, and  thereby  prevent  the  loss  of 
power  that  would  occur  in  discharging  it  at 
the  velocity  of  the  fan.  The  fan  is  driven 
direct  by  a  horizontal  steam  engine  working 
a  crank  on  the  end  of  the  fan  shaft  without 
the  intervention  of  any  gearing.  The  fan 
is  16^  ft.  diameter  and  4|  ft.  width,  and  its 
usual  working  speed  is  26  revolutions  per 
minute,  discharging  13,500  cubic  ft.  of  air 
per  minute ;  and  it  can  be  got  up  in  only 
about  one  minute's  time  to  the  higher  speed 
of  96  revolutions  per  minute,  discharging 
th6n  51,700  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  The 
current  of  air  from  the  mine  passes  to  the 
ventilator  along  an  inclined  drift  leading  off 
from  the  upcast  shaft  at  a  little  depth  below 
the  top;  and  the  top  of  the  upcast  shaft  is 
closed  by  a  movable  cover,  which  is  lifted 
by  the  ascending  cage  on  arriving  at  the 
top,  the  weight  of  the  cover  being  counter- 
balanced by  weights.  This  is  the  first  me- 
chanical ventilator  that  has  been  applied  in 
the  working  of  the  South  Staffordshure  Thick 
or  Ten- Yard  coal ;  and  it  has  now  been  run- 
ning about  nine  months,  without  a  single 
stoppage  for  repairs  of  any  description,  and 
is  doing  excellent  work,  the  total  cost  of  the 
fan,  with  engines  and  oonneotions,  being 
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only  about  one-third  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
ventilating  furnace  for  producing  the  same 
amount  of  ventilation.  A  comparison  of 
actual  working  between  the  furnace  and  the 
fan  at  a  colliery  in  the  north  of  England 
shows  that  with  a  consumption  of  only  two- 
thirds  as  muoh  ooal,  the  &n  supplies  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  air  obtained  with  the 
ventilating  furnace.  Several  of  these  ven- 
tilators are  now  at  work  at  collieries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  some  of  which 
are  as  large  as  30  ft.  diameter  and  10  ft. 
width,  capable  of  delivering  100,000  c.  ft. 
of  air  per  minute ;  and  they  are  so  free  from 
liability  to  get  oat  of  order  that  no  acci- 
dents of  any  consequence  to  the  ventilation 
have  occurred  with  any  of  them. 


HLDMINATmG  POWER  OF  COAL  GA& 

From  a  papar  on  "  Experiments  on  tho  Standard!  of 
Comparison  Employed  for  testing  tiie  illuminating 
Power  of  Coal  Oas,"  read  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Eirkham, 
H.  Inst.  0.  E.  before  the  Institation  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

It  was  observed  that  the  standards  of 
comparison  at  present  in  use  were  known  to 
be  wanting  in  that  uniformity  of  result 
necessary  for  determining  with  accuracy  the 
difference  in  the  intensities  of  two  lights. 
Bat  as  the  amount  of  the  variation  had 
never  been  clearly  defined,  the  author  had 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  these 
differences. 

The  instruments  employed  for  testing  the  il- 
luminating qualities  of  two  flames  were  found- 
ed on  the  law  of  optics,  that  light  diverging 
from  a  luminous  centre  diminished  in  inten- 
sity in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. This  principle  had  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Count  Rumford  in  the  instru- 
ment known  as  the  "Jet  Photometer," 
which  was  described  ;  as  was  also  another 
method,  suggested  by  Professor  Bunsen, 
which  was  dependent  for  its  action  upon  the 
combination  of  reflected  and  transmitted 
Ught. 


.9707  of  a  cubic  foot)  of  gas,  consumed  in  a 
Bengel  burner  of  known  dimensions,  should 
be  of  equal  power.  The  mode  of  conduct- 
ing an  experiment  with  this  instrument  was 
then  detailed ;  and  it  was  explained  that 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  the 
quantity  of  gas  was  regulated,  so  that  the 
two  lights  should  be  maintained  of  equal 
intensity.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
compare  the  consamption  of  oil  with  that  of 
the  gas,  and  if  the  lamp  had  burned  at  the 
specified  rate  of  42  grammes  (648  grains) 
per  hour,  the  experiments  should  have  been 
completed  in  14  minutes  17  seconds. 

In  England,  the  instrument  in  use  was 
constructed  on  the  Bunsen  principle,  and  the 
standard  of  comparison,  as  defined  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  was  a  sperm  candle,  burning 
at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour.  The 
gas  being  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  through  an  Argand  burner 
having  15  holes,  and  with  a  chimney  7  in. 
high,  most  be  equal,  in  intensity  of  light,  to 
12  such  candles. 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
experiments  were  made  by  the  author  was 
also  constructed  on  the  Bunsen  principle, 
combining  all  the  most  approved  modifica- 
tions. It  consisted  of  four  photomers,  radi> 
ating  from  a  common  centre  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  each  accurately  scaled,  adjust- 
ed, and  fitted  with  every  appliance  to  insure 
uniformity  and  precision. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  ar- 
riving at  the  amount  of  variation  in  thy 
illuminating  power  of  candles  obtained  firom 
the  principal  manufacturers.  Qas  was 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
to  insure  uniformity  in  its  illuminating 
power,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  carrying  out 
the  experiments  on  each  occasion  was  put 
into  a  gasholder  in  the  labaratory,  the 
temperature  in  the  lattef  being  always  main- 
tained at  62"  Fahrenheit.  In  this  series, 
each  of  the  four  photometers  was  supplied 
with  candles  of  a  particular  make,  to  the 
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from  several  manofaotarers,  the  average  rate 
of  oonsumption  was  185  grains.  This  fact 
had  been  previously  demonstrated  by  the 
extended  series  of  experiments  carried  out 
by  Professors  Graham,  Leeson,  Brande,  and 
Cooper,  in  1852.  The  Parliamentary  rate, 
being  abnormal,  was  so  rarely  met  with,  that 
all  operators  had  been  compelled  to  make 
corrections  for  these  variations,  and  had  nn- 
animonsly  adopted  the  ordinary  rule  of 
simple  proportion  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
diagrams  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments, that  the  candles  burning  at  the 
rate  of  135  grains  should  be  designated 
"normal  standard  candles,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Parliamentary  standard  of 
120  grains. 

Commencing  with  experiments  Nob.  56 
and  58 ;  in  No.  56  with  a  consumption  of 
119  grains,  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
standard  gas  was  represented  as  15.8 
candles  ;  whilst  in  No.  58,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  121.2  grains,  it  was  14.5  candles. 
The  difference  between  these  two  experi- 
ments, made  with  candles  which  happened 
to  be  nearly  within  the  Parliamentary  stand- 
ard, was  .8  of  a  candle.  In  experiment 
No.  51,  burning  the  normal  standard  quan- 
tity of  135  grains,  the  same  gas  was  repre- 
sented as  being  15.48  candles ;  and  in  No. 
61,  consuming  134.4  grains,  or  .6  of  a  grain 
less,  it  was  16.28  candles,  the  difference  be- 
ing in  this  case  also  .8  of  a  candle.  In  experi- 
ment No.  60,  with  a  consumption  of  134.7 
grains,  or  only  .3  of  a  grain  more,  the  gas 
was  shown  to  be  18.18  candles,  a  difference 
of  2.70  candles  in  experiment  No.  51,  with 
a  consumption  of  129  grains  of  sperm,  the 
gas  had  illuminating  power  12.6  candles. 
In  experiment  No.  52,  with  a  consumption 
of  145.2  grains,  the  gas  appeared  to  be  12.6 
candles.  Experiment  No.  52,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  157.2  grains,  gave  the  gas  as 
12.54  candles.  The  last  three  experiments 
were  examples  of  candles  consuming  differ- 
ent quantities  of  sperm,  yet  giving  practi- 
cally the  same  amount  of  light ;  the  oorrec- 


enoe  in  the  fllnminating  power  of  the 
"  standard  gas  as  shown  throughout  the  forty- 
four  experiments  made  upon  this  day,  was 
4.60  candles ;  being  between  experiment 
No.  51,  with  a  oonsumption  of  129  grains, 
giving  an  illuminating  power  of  18.58 
candles,  and  experiment  No.  60,  consuming 
134.7  grains,  representing  the  gas  to  be 
18.18  candles. 

An  examination  of  the  various  diagrams 
would  demonstrate,  that  the  differences  in 
the  candles  might  be  classed  under  five 
heads  ;  viz.,  First.  '  Differences  in  the  illu- 
minating power  of  Parliamentary  standard 
candles,  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains 
per  hour.  Secondly.  Differences  in  the 
illuminating  power  of  normal  standard 
candles,  burning  at  the  rate  of  185  grains 
per  hour.  Thirdly.  Candles  with  different 
rates  of  oonsumption,  giving  the  same  amount 
of  light.  Fourthly.  Candles  with  the  same 
rates  of  consumption,  giving  a  different 
amount  of  light.  And  fifthly.  Greatest  dif- 
ferences of  illuminating  power,  in  the  whole 
number  of  experiments  when  corrected  to 
the  Parliamentary  standard. 

From  the  tabulated  results  of  three  other 
sets  of  experiments,  it  appeared  that,  in  the 
first,  when  the  consumption  of  sperm  varied 
from  109.2  to  134.4  grains,  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas,  corrected  to  the  Parliamentary  stand- 
ard, was  4.59  candles  ;  in  the  second,  when 
the  consumption  ranged  from  120.9  to  130.8 
grains,  the  difference  in  the  illuminating 
power  was  3.06  candles  ;  while  in  the  third, 
with  a  consumption  of  from  120  to  142.5 
grains,  the  difference  was  4.21  candles. 
'  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  series  of 
experiments  were  made  with  candles  obtain- 
ed from  one  manufacturer  only.  As  an  ex- 
ample df  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  second 
series,  it  was  stated  that  with  a  consumption 
of  sperm  varying  from  129.6  to  130.2  grains, 
the  greatest  difference  in  the  illuminating 
power  was  2.26  candles. 

Third  series  of  experiments  was  made  for 
the  purpose   of  ascertaining    whether  the 
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bable  that  the  result  would  have  been  better, 
if  the  time  allowed  for  taking  the  obserya- 
tions  had  been  fifteen  minutes  instead  of  ten 
minutes ;  for  the  lamp  when  filled  weighed 
10  lb.,  and  the  balance  employed  would  not 
turn  to  less  than  a  grain.  Subsequent  ex- 
periments corroborated  this  supposition. 
Of  this  series  the  examples  selected  show- 
ed, in  one  case,  that  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was 
1.69  candle,  with  a  consumption  of  sperm 
ranging  between  186.5  and  124.6  grains.  In 
another  case  the  greatest  difference  in  illu- 
minating power,  corrected  to  the  standard 
consumption  of  108  grains  of  oil  in  ten 
minutes,  shown  in  the  whole  number  of  ex- 
periments,  was  2.3  candles,  when  the  time 
required  for  the  consumption  of  108  grains 
of  oil  by  the  lamps  was  respectively  9 
minutes  89  seconds  and  10  minutes  8^ 
seconds. 

For  several  years  past  the  author  had  had 
in  operation  one  of  Mr.  Lowe's  jet  photo- 
meters, for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  as  it  was  be- 
ing manufactured.  As  its  apparent  accuracy 
seemed  to  promise  a  more  reliable  means  of 
determing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas,  it 
was  decided  to  carry  out  a  fourth  series  of 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
relation  between  the  indications  of  this  in- 
strument and  those  of  the  French  and  En- 
glish standards.  At  the  "Cross"  photo- 
meter, three  consecutive  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  quality  of  the  gas,  compared 
with  four  candles  burning  at  the  same  time. 
The  results  of  these  twelve  experiments  were 
then  averaged,  and  accepted  as  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  gas  in  each  case.  An- 
other operator  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
at  the  Dumas  and  Begnault  photometer,  and 
the  average  of  these  experiments  was  also 
taken  as  representing  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas.  Two  of  Mr.  Lowe's  jet  photo- 
meters, fitted  precisely  alike,  were  in  opera- 
tion throughout  these  experiments ;  the 
orifice  in  each  jet  being  of  the  same  size,  so 
that  at  any  given  pressure  the  height  of  the 
flame  from  each  would  be  the  same.  The 
pressure  at  the  point  of  ignition  was  regulat- 
ed BO  as  to  give  a  flame  exactly  7  in.  in 
height  and  that  pressure  was  duly  recorded. 
The  height  of  tne  flame  at  a  pressure  of  .6 
of  an  inch  was  also  observed,  as  well  as  the 
time  required  for  the  issue  of  .1  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  gas  under  each  of  these  pressures. 

A  diagram  was  prepared,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  simultaneous  experiments  for  as- 


certaining the  illuminating  power  of  differ- 
ent qualities,  by  two  different  systems,  as 
at  present  existing,  and  by  the  proposed  plan 
of  testing  by  the  jet.  On  this  diagram  a 
diagonal  line  had  been  drawn,  which  illustrat- 
ed the  theory  of  ascertaining  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  gas  by  means  of  the  jet  photo- 
meter, worked  on  the  "  Retrograde  system," 
which  might  be  thus  stated  :  Maintaining  a 
7-in.  flame  from  an  orifice  of  certain  fixed 
dimensions,  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  was  in  direct  proportion,  inversely,  as 
the  pressure. 

This  diagonal  line  being  considered  as  the 
"  standard  7  in.  flame,"  according  to  the 
theory  just  advanced,  it  was  observed  that 
the  average  results  of  twelve  experiments 
very  nearly  coincided  with  the  theory ;  and 
at  pressures  of  .40,  .51,  .63,  .64,  and  .68  of 
an  inch  this  was  especially  the  case.  The 
highest  and  the  lowest  candle  experiments 
were  completely  cut  by  the  line,  and  the 
lamp  experiments  also  tended  generally  to 
prove  the  theory. 

Another  diagram,  representing  the  durv 
tion  test  corresponding  with  the  retrograde 
scale,  showed  the  time  required  for  the  issue 
of  .1  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas,  of  a  certain 
illuminating  power,  maintaining  a  7  in.  flame 
from  the  jet  photometer.  The  use  of  the 
duration  test  was  to  check  the  working  of 
the  jet  photometer,  and  to  afford  a  means  of 
discovering  any  irregularities  that  might 
occur  in  the  apparatus.  As  an  example  of 
its  use,  it  was  seen  by  the  retrograde  scale 
that  gas  having  an  illuminating  power  of  14 
candles  gave  a  7  in.  flame  at  a  pressare  of 
.63  of  an  inch ;  and  upon  referring  to  the 
duration  test  it  would  be  found  that  .1  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  of  that  illuminating  power 
ought  to  maintain  that  flame  for  three 
minutes.  Should  there  be  any  considerable 
deviation,  it  was  an  evidence  of  some  de- 
rangement in  the  apparatus. 

From  these  experiments  the  author  believ- 
ed it  was  evident  that  a  more  reliable  method 
than  that  at  present  in  use  for  determing  the 
correct  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  sup- 
plied to  the  public  was  urgently  needed; 
and  he  thought  the  following  sjrstem  would 
be  found  to  give  results  approaching  as  near- 
ly as  practicable  to  a  truthful  estimate  :  Let 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  be  deter- 
mined by  the  aid  of  the  present  recognized 
photometer,  fitted  with  a  Carcel  lamp,  burn- 
ing oil  of  the  same  quality,  and  verified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris  as  a  standard ;  and 
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let  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  be 
made  so  as  to  cover  the  errors  that  were 
known  to  exist,  and  the  average  of  these  be 
compared  with  the  illuminating  power,  as 
shown  by  the  jet  photometer  and  the  dura- 
tion test,  and  then  the  "  mean  of  compari- 
son" might  be  taken  as  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas. 


ENAMELING  AND  POUSHING. 

From    "Ihe  Art  of  Houae  Deooration,"   by  Mr. 
Satherland. 

In  speaking  of  enamel,  it  must  be  under- 
stood as  polished  paint  on  the  surface  of 
woodwork,  such  as  doors,  architraves,  win- 
dow shutters,  etc.,  etc.  Enameling  and 
polishing  is  an  art  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  greatest  care  and  patience  in 
its  execution.  A  little  carelessness  or  inat- 
tention at  the  finish  may  undo  the  work  of 
days.  The  work  will  not  bear  any  hurry, 
either  in  the  material  or  labor,  but  must  go 
through  its  regular  course,  have  its  proper 
time  to  harden  between  each  coat  and  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  rubbing  down  must  be  patient- 
ly and  gently  done — heavy  pressure  will 
only  defeat  the  end  in  view.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
pumice-stone,  both  lump  and  ground,  as  the 
slightest  particle  of  grit  or  hard  pressure 
will  scratch,  and  thus  cause  hours  of  labor 
to  be  thrown  away. 

In  describing  the  material  used  for  the 
purpose,  we  shall  only  describe  that  which 
we  consider  best  suited  for  getting  up  the 
white  or  light-tinted  enamel.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  filling  up  color  used  and 
sold  by  the  colorman,  but  most  of  them  are 
of  a  dark  color,  not  suited  for  light  work,  as 
they  require  so  many  coats  of  paint  after- 
wards, to  get  a  pure  body  of  color,  that  it 
defeats  its  own  object.  In  practice,  we  find 
it  best  to  fill  up  from  the  first  with  the  Amie 
tint  of  color  we  intend  to  finish  with,  thus 
forming  a  solid  body  of  pure  color,  which  will 
bear  much  rubbing  down  without  being 
shady.  For  all  dark  grounds,  which  have  to 
be  finished  a  dark  color,  the  black  or  dark 
filling  is  the  best. 

The  tools  and  material  required  are  as 
follows,  viz  : 

1.  White  lead  ground  in  turpentine,  and 
best  white  lead  in  oil. 

2.  A  clear,  quick,  and  hard-drying  varn- 
ish, such  as  best  copal,  Manders  Brothers' 
white  coburg,  and  white  enamel  varnish,  etc., 
etc. 


3.  Ground  and  lump  pumice-stone,  or  putty 
powder. 

4.  Botten  stone,  ground  in  water  or  oil. 

5.  Some  white  felt,  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

6.  Several  flat  wooden  blocks,  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  suitable  for  getting  into 
comers  and  mouldings ;  these  must  be  cover- 
ed with  the  felt  w  the  side  yon  intend  to 
use. 

7.  Two  or  three  bosses  made  with  cotton 
wool,  and  covered  with  silk. 

8.  Sponge,  and  wash  or  chamois  leather. 
In  order  to  simplifv  the  description,  we 

will  take  a  plain  panel  to  operate  upon.  If 
it  is  new,  give  it  two  coats  of  oil  color,  mix- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way  ;  now  mix  the  white 
lead,  ground  in  turps,  with  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  varnish  to  bind  it  with,  thinning 
to  a  proper  consistency  with  turps.  It  is  as 
well  to  add  a  little  of  the  ordinary  white 
lead,  ground  in  oil,  as  it  helps  to  prevent 
cracking.  Give  the  panel  four  or  five  coats 
of  this  mixture,  leavmg  a  sufficient  interval 
between  each  coat  to  allow  it  to  dry  well. 
Let  it  stand  for  a  few  days,  until  it  is  hard 
enough  to  rub  down.  When  it  is  ready,  you 
may  rub  it  down,  first  with  a  soft  piece  of 
lump  pumice-stone  and  water,  to  take  off  the 
rough  parts.  Now  use  the  felt  and  groimd 
pumice-stone,  and  cut  it  down,  working  the 
hand  in  a  circular  form  or  manner.  You 
will  require  to  exercise  much  care  and  pati- 
ence to  rub  it  down  to  a  level  surface,  and 
without  scratches.  T^hen  you  have  got  it 
down  level,  if  it  is  scratched  or  not  sufficient- 
ly filled  up,  give  it  one  or  two  more  coats, 
laying  it  on  as  smoothly  as  you  can,  and  rub 
down  as  before.  If  done  properly,  it  will 
now  be  perfectly  smooth,  level,  and  free  from 
scratches ;  wash  well  down,  and  be  careful  to 
clean  off  all  grit  or  loose  pumice-stone.  Now 
mix  flake  white  from  the  tube  with  the  before- 
named  varnish,  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Give  one  coat  of  this  ;  when  dry,  give 
another,  adding  more  varnish  to  it.  Now,  let 
this  dry  hard,  the  time  for  which  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  drying  qualities 
of  the  varnish ;  some  will  polish  in  eight  or 
nine  days,  but  it  is  much  the  best  to  let  it 
stand  as  long  as  you  possibly  can,  as  the  harder 
it  is  the  brighter  and  more  enduring  will  be 
the  polish.  When  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  use 
the  felt  and  very  finely  ground  pumioe-etone 
and  water ;  with  this  cut  down  until  you  get  it 
perfectly  smooth ;  now  let  it  stand  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  harden  the  surface,  then 
take  rotten  stone,  either  in  oil  or  water,  use 
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this  with  the  felt  for  a  little  while,  then  put 
some  upon  the  snrfaoe  of  the  silk  boss,  and 
gently  nib  the  panel  with  it,  renewing  the 
rotten  stone  aa  required.  It  is  always  better 
to  rub  in  a  circle  than  straight  np  and  down, 
or  across.  Gontinne  this  until  you  have  got 
it  to  a  fine  equal  sur&ce  all  over ;  it  will 
begin  to  polish  as  yon  go  on,  but  it  will  be 
a  dull  sort  of  polish.  Glean  off — if  the  rot- 
ten stone  is  in  oil,  clean  off  with  dry  flour ; 
if  in  water,  wash  off  with  sponge  and  leather, 
taking  care  that  you  wash  it  perfectly  clean, 
and  do  not  scratch.  Yon  will  now,  after 
having  washed  your  hands  perfectly  clean, 
use  a  clean  damp  chamois  leather,  holding  it 
in  the  left  hand,  using  the  right  to  polish 
with,  keeping  it  clean  by  frequently  drawing 
it  over  the  damp  leather.  Now  use  the  ball 
of  the  right  hand,  press  gently  upon  the 
panel,  and  draw  your  hand  forward  or  to- 
wards you ;  if  you  do  this  properly,  it  will 
bring  up  a  bright  polish  on  the  work,  and 
every  time  you  bring  your  hand  forward  a 
sharp  shrill  sound  or  whistle  will  be  produced 
— if  this  is  the  case,  you  may  be  sure  yon 
are  in  the  right  path.  Continue  this  until 
the  whole  surface  is  of  one  even  bri^t 
polish.  It  will  be  some  time,  and  will  re- 
quire much  practice,  before  you  will  be  able 
to  do  this  in  the  best  manner ;  but  with  per- 
severance and  practice  the  difficulty  will  soon 
vanish.  A  soft  smooth  skin  is  b^t  for  pol 
ishing;  if  it  is  dry  and  hard  it  is  apt  to 
scratch.  The  latter  part  of  these  instruc- 
tions referring  to  the  polishing,  will,  of  course, 
apply  to  polishing  upon  imitation  woods  and 
marbles,  or  on  any  polishing  varnish,  using 
the  varnish  pure,  of  course. 


HEATING  CARS  BY  STEAM. 

TnmslaMd  from  "Polyt.  CentralbUtt." 

Practical  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  made  in  Germany  on  this  subject, 
especially  by  the  Brunswick  Government 
B.  B.,  the  Prussian  Eastern  B.  B.,  the 
Hanoverian  Government  B.  B.,  and  the 
Lower  Silesian  R.  B. 

On  the  Brunswick  B.  B.  the  steam  was 
taken  from  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive, 
passing  through  a  small  cook  of  1^  in.  inte- 
rior diameter,  into  a  large  pipe  of  copper 
about  20  in.  in  diameter.  Two  such  copper 
pipes  were  laid  lengthwise  below  the  floor  of 
each  passenger  car,  and  connected  by  hose 
with  the  pipes  of  the  adjacent  cars.  The 
pipes  were  covered  by  a  grate  along  the 
walking  floor.    Under  the  seats  they  were 


covered  by  a  wide  box  of  sheet  iron  open  in 
front  BO  as  to  let  the  heat  into  the  compart- 
ment and  to  protect  the  seats  from  the  im- 
mediate radiation.  These  arrangements  ef- 
fected an  increase  of  temperature  in  the  cars 
of  about  25°  F.,  which  is  quite  a  fitvorable 
result. 

On  the  Prussian  Eastern  B.  B.  the  heat- 
ing by  steam  of  the  passenger  and  baggage 
cars  of  the  express  trains  was  introduced  in 
January,  1865.  The  steam  is  produced  by 
a  small  tubular  boiler  standing  in  a  com- 
partment of  the  baggage  oar,  and  is  carried 
along  the  train  through  a  1^  in.  pip«  fixed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  wagons.  The  maxi- 
mum steam  pressure  is  80  lb.  The  pipes 
are  joined  by  caoutchouc  hose  between  the 
wagons.  The  heating  of  the  compartments 
is  effected  by  hollow  cylinders  connected 
below  with  the  above  described  main  pipe. 
The  admission  of  the  steam  into  the  cylin- 
ders is  regulated  by  cocks  or  valves  from 
the  outside  of  the  wagons.  It  has  not  been 
found  convenient  to  have  this  regulation 
done  by  the  passengers  from  the  inside  of 
the  compartments,  and  all  the  arrangements 
put  in  at  first  for  this  purpose  had  to  be  re- 
moved. The  temperature  in  the  wagons  can 
easily  be  increased  50°  F. 

The  steam  pressure  is  very  nearly  the 
same  over  three  wagon  lengths,  and  conse- 
quently the  heating  power  of  the  cylinders 
is  about  equal  in  the  first  :hree  wagons. 
The  above  arrangements  would  therefore  be 
sufficient  for  a  larger  number.  No  objec- 
tions nor  difficulties  of  any  importance  luire 
been  met  with  in  using  this  system.  The 
trains  are  running  regularly  over  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  about  1^  lb-  per  Englidi 
mile,  thus  causing  but  a  very  small  expense. 

The  Hanoverian  Government  R.  B.  runs 
daily  two  mail  trains,  with  steam  heating, 
between  Cologne  and  Berlin.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  a  small  tubular  boiler  put  up 
in  a  compartment  of  the  baggage  car.  The 
heating  pipes  are  laid  through  the  cars 
lengthwise,  their  axis  being  about  at  the 
level  of  the  floor.  The  wagons  of  one  train 
contain  four  parallel  pipes  of  wrought  iron, 
those  of  the  other  train  contain  but  two 
pipes  of  sheet  iron.  Both  kinds  of  pipes 
have  a  diameter  of  2J  in.  They  are 
situated  at  a  height  of  but  one  inch  between 
the  passenger  seats,  and  located  there  im- 
mediately below  the  floor,  so  that  a  thin 
sheet  of  iron  with  which  they  are  covered  is 
even  with  the  floor  level.     The  emanation 
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of  the  heat  takes  place  principally  below  the 
seats,  where  the  pipes  are  uncovered.  This 
emanation  can  be  lessened  and  regulated  by 
valves  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  pipes 
more  or  less.  The  valves  can  be  worked 
from  the  outside  of  the  cars  by  the  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  from  the  inside  by  the 
passengers.  On  the  first  trial  of  these  heat- 
ing arrangements  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  raised  from  41°  to  about  60<>  F.  The 
consumption  of  coal  amounted  to  25  lb.  per 
hour,  during  which  time  176  lb.  of  water 
were  used.  The  whole  arrangement  has 
been  found  good  and  convenient  Further 
experience  will  show  if  it  will  prove  suffi- 
ciently effective  in  severe  frost. 

The  steam  heating  machinery  actually  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  Lower  Silesian 
railroad  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
Hanoverian  railroad.  The  details  are  not 
yet  known.  S. 

ffiON  MD  STEEL  NOTES. 

SiLicoH  AND  SoLPBCK  IN  Cast  Ibon. — The  fol- 
lowing practical  remarks,  on  the  making  of  pig 
iron,  are  culled  by  the  "  American  Exchange  and 
Review,"  chiefly  from  the  new  edition  of  Kerl's 
Uetallurgy,  by  Dr.  Crookes  : 

When  casting  pig  iron  in  cast-iion  moulds  (chills), 
it  will  be  found  that  the  least  silicon  is  contained  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pig,  on  the  other  hand  most 
of  the  combined  carbon  ;  whilst  the  upper  part  of 
the  pig  is  richer  in  silicon  and  other  substances 
which  may  separate.  In  such  cases  most  of  tiie 
manganese  will  also  be  fouud  in  the  upper  part. 
Upon  casting  pig  iron  in  moist  sand,  the  lower  part 
of  the  pig  is  less  modifled.  It  is  therefore  advisa- 
ble to  cast  good  forge  pigs  in  cast-iron  moulds 
forming  thin  plates. 

The  following  plans  may  be  adopted  for  producing 
pig  iron  poor  in  niliooo  :  Employing  low  tempera- 
tures and  carbouizing  the  iron  as  perfectly  as  possi- 
ble; or  if  a  higher  temperature  is  reqnired,  employ- 
ing admixtures  of  lime  to  render  basic  the  suffi- 
ciently aluminous  mixtures  from  which  silicon  is 
reduced  with  more  difficulty  than  fW>m  sUicious 
mixtures  poor  in  alumina;  and,  finally,  adding 
manganiferous  fluxes.  The  latter  fluxes  partly  ren- 
der the  mixture  easier  to  fuse,  and  the  manganese 
combines  with  the  silicon  and  separatee  on  the  sar- 
ftce  of  the  liquid  iron.  According  to  Lobage, 
mimganese,  as  well  asaluminium,  also  facilitates  the 
separation  of  silicon  at  the  smelting  of  cast  steel. 

Good  gray  foundry  pig  iron  may  contain  as  much 
•8  two  per  cent  of  silicon;  if  containing  a  larger 
amount,  it  is  harder  and  less  stroi^,  but  it  may  be 
improved  by  remelting,  when  part  of  the  silicon 
will  be  separated.  Such  iron,  containing  an  excess 
of  silicon,  is  fine  grained,  of  light  color,  has  but 
little  lustre,  and  solidifies  quickly. 

Forge  pig  iron  suffers  more  loss  by  scoriflcation 
the  more  silicon  it  contaia<t;  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  more  advantageous  to  produce  pig  iron  rich  in 
silicon  and  poor  in  sulphur,  wlien  treating  impure 
ores  at  a  high  temperature,  than  by  employing  a 
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low  temperature  to  produce  iron  poorer  in  silicon 
and  richer  in  sulphur,  as  silicon  may  be  more  per- 
fectly separated  than  sulphur.  The  state  of  combi- 
nation of  the  silicon  essentially  influences  the  be- 
havior of  the  iron  at  its  conversion  into  malleable 
iron. 

Lohage  suggests  that  gray  forge  iron  should  con- 
tain at  least  two  per  cent  of  silicon  in  order  to  form 
a  slag  which  shall  thus  preserve  the  iron  ftom  ftxr- 
ther  oxidation;  and  as  the  silicon  first  oxidizes, 
time  is  allowed  for  the  separation  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Forge  iron  containing  about  1 .6  per 
cent  of  silicon  is  not  usually  desirable. 

Tlie  higher  sulphides  lose  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
furnace  part  of  uieir  sulphur,  with  iron,  if  iron  is 
present  in  a  reduced  state,  and  if  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high.  The  sulphur  in  pig  iron  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  combined  with  iron,  but  some- 
times with  silicon.  Schafhintl  mentions  an  instance, 
that  at  the  tapping  of  pig  iron  in  the  Tividale  iron 
works,  near  Dudley,  sulphide  of  silicon,  of  the  com- 
position SI'S',  analogous  to  the  oxide  of  silicon,  was 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  whitish-yellow,  spongy, 
earthy  substance.  The  sulphur  Is  frequently  not 
divided  uniformly  in  the  pig  iron,  and  in  the  com- 
mon pigs  collects  more  in  the  upper  part  than  in  the 
lower  part. 

Additions  of  lime  whilst  applying  higher  temper- 
atures, thus  forming  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  other  metallic  sulphides 
(sulphides  of  iron,  manganese,  etc.),  and  of  sending 
them  into  the  slag.  Tills  re-ogent  is  more  eSbctive 
if  the  sulphur  is  contained  leas  in  the  ore  than  in 
the  gangue,  fuel  and  fiuxes,  as,  in  the  latter  case, 
sulphide  of  iron  is  not  at  first  formed,  but  sulphide 
of  calcium,  which  directly  enters  the  slag.  Slags 
produced  at  Hattingen,  fVom  iron  pyrites  of  the  coal 
measures,  contained  ttom  four  to  six  and  a  Half  per 
cent  of  sulphide  of  calcium. 

fT^BB  Crbhistbt  or  the  Blast  FtniMAca. — The 
X  following  are  the  principal  points  in  the  leoeat 
paper  of  Mr.  I.  Lowtbian  Bell,  read  before  the 
Chemical  Society: 

Scheerer,  Tunner  and  Ebehnan,  who  have  made 
experiments  on  the  subject,  have  laid  down  with 
apparent  precinon  the  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  different  stages  of  the 
manufacture  of  iron — ^the  reduction  of  the  oxide  and 
the  union  of  the  iron  with  carbon — take  place.  The 
former  is  commonly  supposed  to  happen  at  a  very 
considerable  temperature,  while  the  latter  is  com- 
monly believed  to  take  place  in  the  hottest  port  of 
the  ftirnaoe.  Mr.  Bell  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
altogether  diSbrent.  His  results  go  to  prove  that 
the  deoxidation  of  the  ore  takes  place  at  a  compar- 
atively low  temperature,  and  that  the  carbwisatioa 
is  eCfected  long  before  the  metal  is  liquified  and 
separated  fVom  the  slag. 

Mr.  Bell  dissents  from  Scheerer's  representa- 
tion of  the  various  changes  that  go  on  in  the  blast- 
ftimaoe,  as  taking  plaoe  in  lones;  and  he  seems  to 
attach  mach  more  significance  to  the  term  used  by 
Scheerer  than  need  be.  The  "  Mining  Journal  " 
says :  We  are  disposed  to  consider  that  the  zones 
spoken  of  by  Scheerer,  where  the  reduction,  car- 
tmration  and  fusion  of  the  metal  take  plaoe,  are  so 
fir  reid  that  they  are  at  least  relatively  different 
parts  of  the  blast  furnace,  not,  indeed,  definable  by 
absolute  lines,  but  still  in  a  certain  degree  distinct. 
That  incertahi  fttrnaces  the  zone  of  redaction  should 
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tend  to  aasume  the  form  of  an  acute  cone,  rather 
than  a  layer  with  horizontal  boundaries,  is  quite 
conceivable ;  bat  whatever  be  the  configuration  of  its 
Tertical  or  horizontal  areas,  it  is  not  the  less  distinct 
and  different  from  the  zones  of  fusion,  carburation 
and  calcination,  where  processes  of  a  different  nature 
are  in  prog;ress. 

The  attainable  economy  of  fuel  in  smelting  iron 
is  another  point  to  which  Mr.  Bell  directed  atten- 
tion. When  it  is  considered  that  something  like 
two  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing one  ton  of  pig  iron,  even  when  hot  blast  is 
used;  and  that  to  effect  the  chemical  change  of 
smelting,  only  eight  hundred  weight  of  coal  are 
needed,  still  leaving  one-half  of  the  heating  power 
of  that  coal  unapplied,  and  available  for  further  use, 
the  great  importance  of  devising  means  of  econo- 
mizing fhcl  in  this  operation  will  be  obvious.  More 
than  four-flflhs  of  the  coal  consumed  in  producing 
pig  iron,  is  consumed  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  charge  to  effect  fusion,  and  that  is  done  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  regards 
production  of  heat. 

The  gases  escaping  from  the  throat  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace have  not  only  a  large  amount  of  unused  faeal- 
generating  power,  but  they  have  also  a  temperature 
and  reducing  power  capable  of  preparing  ore  for 
the  subsequent  processes  of  the  blast  furnace.  In 
the  Cleveland  district  economy  in  this  direction  has 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  fUmace,  and  thus  taking  off  the 
gas  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  sometimes  the 
case  elsewhere.  But  it  is  from  the  higher  heating 
of  the  blast  that  greater  economy  is  now  to  be  looked 
for.  The  idea  that  hot  blast  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  iron  is  now  pretty  well  exploded,  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  some  advance  should  not  be  made  in 
effecting  economy  of  fuel  by  this  means. 

ACCURATE  RoLLiNO-Miu.  Hacbinibt. — At  length 
the  managers  of  our  finished  ironworks  are  ar- 
riving at  the  Just  conclusioo  that  most  of  the  stop- 
pages by  the  breakdown  of  machinery  result  from 
inaccurate  adjustment  and  rude  construction.  Con- 
sequently gearing  of  absolute  accuracy,  and  of 
greater  strength  with  less  material,  is  now  in  de- 
mand, and  the  works  where  these  are  prodqced  are 
busy  in  that  especial  department.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  vast  economy  will  result  from 
the  use  of  such  castings,  even  as  there  is  much 
saving  yet  to  be  effected  in  the  engine  department 
of  our  mills  and  forges.  So  soon  as  the  iron  tnde 
generally  shall  see  Uiat  it  is  not  economy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  extravagance,  to  cast  their  wheel 
gearing  at  home  upon  the  old  models,  and  shall  go 
to  our  best  machinists  for  what  they  require,  and 
pay  a  very  much  larger  sum  for  it,  weight  per 
weight,  then  we  shall  have  less  cumbersome  appa- 
ratus, worked  by  engines  which  do  not  consume  four 
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"  The  Engineer."  The  same  lesson  has  been  learned 
by  our  progressive  iron  workers  in  America — and 
the  result  is  the  establishment  of  special  manufoc- 
tories  of  rolling  mill  machinery,  such  as  that  of 
Matthews  &  Moore,  in  Philadelphia,  where  trains 
of  rolls  are  fitted  up  with  the  accuracy  and  solidity 
that  characterize  marine  engines. 

THE  Radoliffi  Process. — ^An  invention  has  !«• 
ccntly  been  patented  in  England,  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  masses  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  produc- 
ed of  sufficient  size  to  form  girder,  rail,  shaft,  armor 
plate,  &c.,  which  will  be  homogeneous  throughout, 
in  so  far  that  they  will  be  without  any  weld,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Some  years  since,  the 
welding  of  two  or  more  puddled  balls  into  one,  un- 
der a  steam  hammer,  was  practised  in  Wales,  and 
more  recently  in  America,  for  instance  at  the  Alba- 
ny Iron  Works;  and  by  this  means  large  masses 
were  produced,  but  the  process  was  not  satisfactory, 
because  the  surfaces  of  the  balls  became  oxidized, 
and  good  union  could  not  always  be  secured  between 
them  in  consequence.  In  the  Radcliffe  process,  • 
number  of  puddled  balls  ore  worked  together  under 
a  heavy  steam  hammer ;  but  in  the  process  here  al- 
luded to  the  puddled  balls  are  welded  together  in  a 
furnace,  when  the  iron  is  surrounded  by  a  neutral 
flame,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  thiu  pre- 
vented. It  is  contended,  also,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing rails,  armor  plates,  &c.,  by  this  process  will 
be  much  less  than  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  furnace,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  but  we 
may  briefly  state  that  a  hydraulic  anvil  is  made  to 
work  horizontally  through  an  opening  in  one  side  of 
the  furnace,  and  on  the  other  a  steam  hammer  is 
made  to  move  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  mechan- 
ical appliances  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
manipulation  of  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  iron. 
By  an  arrangement  of  rolls  in  f^ont  of  the  Aimace, 
it  is  proposed  to  roll  the  iron  into  shape  without  re- 
heating. The  use  of  the  hammer  entering  the  fur- 
nace, to  perform  the  welding  in  a  neutral  tlame,  was 
long  since  patented  hi  America,  by  Alonzo  Hitch- 
cock, of  New  York. 

IMPROTEMBHT  IH  IrOH  CASTINOa, — McSSTS.  MunTO 
and  Adamson,  of  Glasgow,  have  patented  some 
improvment  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  articles 
now  made  of  malleable  or  wrought-iron,  steel,  or 
cast-iron  fVom  re-melted  pigs,  foundry  scraps,  or 
direct  flrom  the  blast-furnace.  Chills  of  the  shape 
required  for  the  articles  to  be  produced  are  provid- 
ed, and  molten  iron  is  run  into  them.  As  soon  as 
solidified,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
material  very  hard  and  dense,  the  casting  may  be 
taken  from  the  chills  and  cooled  in  water  or  other- 
wise, or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chill  for 
a  longer  period,  or  the  chills  may  be  surrounded 
with  or  cooled  by  water.    In  place  of  forming  the 
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CSTOLiTi  in  iBos  FuBHACES. — The  "Colliery 
Guardian  "  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  An  invention  patented  by  Messrs.  James  Bow- 
ron  and  George  Lunge,  of  England,  consists  of 
mixing  fluoride  of  calcium,  the  same  being  obtain- 
ed artificially  or  in  the  form  of  a  native  tluor  spar, 
or  the  mineral  known  as  "  cryolite,"  eitlier  in  a 
state  of  fine  division  or  otherwise,  with  the  materials 
nsed  in  blast  furnaces,  for  the  purpose  of  removing, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the 
pig  iron  to  be  obtained  therefVom.  The  invention 
Airther  consists  in  using  fluoride  of  calcium  in  pud- 
dling and  other  fUrnaces,  to  aid  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrongfat-iron  and  steel  by  the  removal  of  the 
phosphorus  contained  therein.  The  phosphates 
resulting  flrom  such  treatment  may  be  utilized  as 
manure." 

We  hear  that  the  "  Stevens  Flux,"  notorious  in 
this  country  for  its  brave  promises  and  halting  per- 
formances in  the  extraction  of  "  more  gold  than 
could  be  found  by  ordinary  assay,"  hu  already 
found  a  sphere  of  real  usefulness  in  the  metallurgy 
of  iron — though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  its 
application  is  novel  or  that  its  employment  at  the 
price  charged  for  it  will  prove  economical.  As  we 
have  often  said,  wliatever  good  qualities  the  Stevens 
Flux  possesses  are  probably  shared  by  native  fluor 
spar  ;  and  now,  for  the  consolation  of  Col.  Stevens, 
we  will  reverse  the  case,  and  say  that  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  above  patent  of  Bowron  and  Lunge 
presents,  are  probably  shared  by  his  Flux.  What's 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. — 
American  Journal  qf  Mining. 

CoATiNO  Ikoh  with  Bbass. — A  new  process  has 
just  been  patented  of  coatmg  iron  with  brass, 
copper,  silver  and  other  metals,  which  bids  fair  to 
work  almost  a  revolution  in  some  of  the  trades  of 
Birmingham.  One  method  heretofore  employed 
is  veneering — if  that  term  be  applicable  to  metal — 
but  the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  it  have  been 
an  objection  to  it  from  the  first.  Electro-plating  by 
various  processes  has  been  attended  with  much 
greater  success,  but  even  this  coating  is  not  so  du- 
rable as  could  be  desired.  What  has  long  been 
wanted  is  a  method  of  coating  iron  with  brass  or 
silver,  as  readily  as  it  is  now  coated  with  tin,  and  so 
as  to  render  it  equally  durable.  This  has  been  at 
length  successfully  accomplished  by  a  Wolverhamp- 
ton patentee  with  remarkable  success.  The  process 
adopted  is  that  of  immersion,  but  of  course  the  de- 
tails of  the  invention  are  for  the  present  kept  secret. 
I  have  seen,  says  the  correspondent  of  "  The  Engi- 
neer," some  sheets  of  iron  which  have  been  coated 
with  eamet  on  this  principle,  quite  equal,  for  all 
practtcai  purposes,  to  sheets  ot  copper.  They  will 
bear  stamping  into  all  imaginable  shapes,  and  even 
burnishing,  without  removing  the  copper  coat,  the 
latter  having  to  all  appearance  eaten  its  way  into  the 
inferior  metal.  Coated  iron  on  this  principle  will 
supersede  brass  and  copper  to  an  enormous  extent, 
for  while  it  will  be  equally  serviceable,  it  will  be 
40  per  cent  lower  in  price. 

THE  Ddbohktkb. — An  Instmment  for  testing  the 
hardness  of  metals,  by  drilling,  has  been  invent- 
ed, says  the  "  Builder,"  by  M  Behrens,  an  engineer 
of  Tarbes.  in  France.  It  is  said  that  it  has  bran 
thoroughly  tried,  and  that  many  French  contracts 
for  rails  now  contain  a  condition  that  they  are  to  be 
tested  by  this  apparatus.    It  consists  of  an  upright 


cast  iron  stan<Uutl  bolted  down  upon  a  bedplate,  and 
provided  with  a  table  for  supporting  the  rail  or 
other  article  to  be  tested.  The  spindle  of  the  drill- 
ing tool  is  capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  in  its 
bearings  by  turning  a  handle  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  drUl  is  held  down  to  its  mark  by  a  weight  fitted 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  drilling  spindle.  Its  rotary 
motion  is  derived,  through  a  pair  of  mitre  wheels, 
from  a  driving  shaft  carrying  the  usual  fast  and 
loose  pulleys.  This  shaft  has  a  worm  upon  it  which 
moves  a  train  of  mechanism,  in  connection  with  a 
signal  gong,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  made  by  the  drill.  The  appara- 
tus is  exceedingly  compact.  Its  use  by  French 
manufacturers  has  led  to  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
hardness  of  the  rails  they  produce. 

ESTiMATiifa  THE  Impvbities  IN  Ibom. — Ginll  give* 
a  very  easy  method  of  determining  the  impuri- 
ties in  cast  iron.  It  is  applied  by  him  to  the  esti- 
mation of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  iron,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  is  available  for  the  separation  and 
determination  of  most  of  the  usual  impurities.  The 
iron  is  reduced  to  as  minute  a  state  of  division  as 
possible,  and  is  then  treated  with  a  strong  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible. 
The  mixture  is  kept  heated  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  almost  all  the  iron  will  be 
found  to  have  dissolved,  leaving,  as  a  residue,  the 
carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  silicium,  together 
with  the  little  iron  left  undissolved.  This  residua 
has  only  to  be  well  washed,  oxidized  and  dissolved, 
and  the  sulphur  estimated  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  exact  plan  directed  by  the  author  is  to  intro- 
duce the  residue  and  filter  into  a  porcelain  crucible, 
having,  at  the  bottom,  three  parts  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash ;  heat  to  fu- 
sion, dissolve  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bari- 
um. The  phosphorus  and  silica  will  be  contained  in 
the  same  solution,  and  can  be  determined  separately. 
— Meehaniet'  Magaxiue. 

A  New  Fact  in  the  Behaviodb  of  Iboh. — Mr. 
Goi  e  has  noticed  a  new  fact  in  the  behaviour  of 
iron  under  the  influence  of  beat  and  of  strain.  A 
strained  iron  wire  was  heated  to  rcdnesss  by  a  cur- 
rent of  voltaic  electricity,  and  then,  the  current 
being  discontinued,  was  allowed  to  cool.  It  was 
observed  that  there  arrived  a  moment  in  the  process 
of  cooling  at  which  the  wire  suddenly  elongated, 
and  then  gradually  shortened,  until  it  became  per- 
fectly cold,  remaining,  however,  permanently 
elongated.  No  other  metal  besides  iron  exhibited 
this  peculiarity,  which  Mr  Gore  attributes  to  a 
momentary  molecular  change,  and  he  points  out 
that  this  change  would  pro^bly  happen  in  large 
masses  of  wrought-iron,  and  would  come  into 
operation  in  various  cases  where  those  matters  are 
subjected  to  the  conjoint  influence  of  heat  and 
strain,  as  in  various  engineering  operations,  tiie 
destructions  of  buildings  by  fire,  and  other  cases. 
The  phenomenon  deserves  a  f\irther  investigation, 
since  every  fact  relating  to  iron  is  of  importance  to 
xu. — Meehanie't  Magazine. 

Etfect  of  Pbosphobds  oh  Iboh  and  Steel. — 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  phosphorus  and 
slag  in  iron.  Professor  Stjrfle  has  a  theory  that  the 
diffusion  of  slag  through  iron  containing  phospho- 
rus, has  a  beneficial  infiuence  in  counteracting  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  phosphorus.  The  results  of 
I  experiments  as  to  the  influence  of  this  material 
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upon  the  teoMily  of  iron,  agree 'pretty  cloaely 
with  tlioM  of  Karaten  and  others.  The  author 
aays :  "  The  tensile  Btrength  of  iron  is  not  sensibly 
impaired  by  the  preaenoe  even  of  0.2  or  0.8  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  provided  the  metal  has  not 
been  strongly  heated  after  having  undergone  the 
operation  of  rolling  or  extension  by  other  manipn- 
lation."  He  even  maintains  that  the  presence  of 
even  a  considerable  quantity  of  slag  or  cinder  in 
iron  impregnated  vrilh  phosphorus  is  beneficial,  by 
preventing  the  largely  crystalline  stmcture  which 
wonld  otherwise  result  ffom  the  presence  of  that 
element.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  phos- 
phorus in  steel,  the  author,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  it  is  injurious,  rather  than 
beneficial,  and  says  that  he  knows  no  authenticated 
instance  in  which  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  has 
heen  higher  than  0.4  percent  in  what  has  been  con- 
sidered as  good  steel. 

TvHOSTBM  Steel. — ^It  is  many  years  since  Mr. 
Mushet  proposed  to  alloy  iron  with  tungsten  in 
the  fornaation  of  steel.  We  reported  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  Mr.  Leguen,  in  France,  had  made  experi- 
ments with  the  same  alloy,  employing  iron  converted 
by  Bessemer's  process.  Then  he  used  a  common 
gray  pig,  not  fit  for  conversion,  but  produced, 
nevertheless,  an  alloy  of  very  good  quality.  Lately, 
be  has  continued  bis  experiments,  now  employing 
good  white  cost  iron,  and  has  proKluced  a  steel  of 
excellent  quality.  A  portion  of  the  iron  is  first 
alloyed  with  one-tenth  wolfl-am,  in  a  cupola  furnace, 
and  is  added  to  the  rest  in  the  converter.  The  con- 
version is  carried  further  than  usual,  so  that  the 
carbon  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion. The  steel  so  produced  is  soft,  hut  very  tough, 
and  tempers  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Leguen  men- 
tions that  it  will  be  found  extremely  usefVd  for 
machines,  some  parts  of  which  require  to  be  tem- 
pered, while  others  are  kept  soft.  The  objection 
brought  against  this  alloy  is  that  it  is  expensive, 
but  ttie  amount  of  tungsten  employed  by  Mr.  Leguen 
is  so  small^^only  0.65  per  cent — that  it  can  make 
but  a  very  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  steel. — 
Mtchauie't  MagazUu. 

TESTIKO  BoiLEa-FLATES  BT  TBS  SaXBT  MeTHOD. 
— During  the  past  year  the  Saxby  method  of 
detecting  fiaws  in  iron,  by  the  defiection  of  a  mag- 
netic neeidle,  baa  been  experimented  with  in  Eng- 
land with  especial  reference  to  the  detection  of  flaws 
in  boiler-plates.  In  one  of  these  trials  a  piece  of 
partly  used  plate,  that  had  successfully  withstood 
•U  the  Admiralty  tests,  was  shown  by  the  new 
method  to  possess  a  weak  point;  the  existence  of 
the  defect  and  the  efficacy  of  the  method  being  sub- 
sequently proved  by  a  re-examination  of  the  plate 
by  mechanical  means.  So  successful  have  been  the 
trials  thus  far  made,  that  Mr.  Saxby  is  led  to  claim 
for  his  method  the  attribute  <^  infallibility. — jlau- 
rican  ^rtixan. 

To  BBSOYATE  OLD  FiLBS  AMD  RaSPS. — A  file  Or 
rasp  worn  smooth  is  immersed  for  a  time  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  nitrie  acid,  three  parts  oil  of 
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milk  of  lime.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  dried,  and  the 
lime  is  brushed  away.  When  new  files  are  made  by 
thb  plan,  they  require  a  little  additional  treatment 
to  protect  them  while  in  stock.  After  they  have 
been  carefully  dried,  and  the  lime  has  been  brnahed 
away,  they  are  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  mixturo 
of  olive  oil  and  turpentine,  and,  lastly,  wall  rubbed 
with  very  fine  charcoal  powder.  Any  one  would 
imagine  that  the  aeid,  acting  equally  on  all  parta, 
would  simply  dissolve  away  some  of  the  metal,  and 
leave  the  file  as  smooth  and  useless  as  before. 
But  such,  we  are  assured,  is  not  the  case.  Files 
may  be  renovated  over  and  over  again,  and  are  al- 
ways as  good  as  new. — Mttkani^i  Mmgazin*. 

CASTiHO  A  70-ToH  Anvil  Block. — ^At  the  new 
Steelworks  at  Lanjlon  recently,  a  70-ton  block 
for  a  steam  hammer,  was  successfully  cast  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  St.  Helen's  Works  Swansea.  Two 
cupolas  were  specially  erected  at  a  suitable  distance 
to  enable  the  metal  to  run  directly  into  the  mould. 
Operations  commenced  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  a 
quarter  to  10  a.  m.  the  charges  began  to  follow  each 
other  at  regular  intervals  at  three -quarters  of  an 
hoiu-  up  to  9  p.  m.,  at  which  tune  the  block  con- 
taining seventy  tons  of  iron  was  finished.  This  is 
the  largest  casting  ever  made  in  Wales.  The  di- 
mensions are  11  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  6  in.  at  base,  and 
7  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  it  will  occupy  fVom  two  to  three 
weeks  to  cool  sufficiently  to  alloy  it  to  be  reversed, 
it  having  been  oast  base  uppermost.  Truniona 
joining  part  of  the  casting  are  so  placed  that  it  will 
simply  be  turned  upon  its  own  axes. 

'I'BE  Siemems-Mabtin Process ih Fkanoe. — The 
1  Terrenoire  Ironworks  have  now  four  Martin  fur- 
naces in  operation.  Ere  now  this  process  has  been 
carried  on,  introducing  scraps  of  Bessemer  steel 
into  cast  iron.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  this 
cast  iron  be  entirely  free  fh>m  phosphorus.  Soma 
trials  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  worn  out  rails 
instead  of  Bessemer  steel,  but  that  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  rails  were  exceedingly  brittle, 
and  the  railway  companies  have  forbidden  the  mix- 
ture of  old  iron  rails  with  the  Bessemer  steel  used 
in  the  Martin  process.  This  difficulty  might  be 
avoided  with  g(x>d  iron  obtained  fVt>m  a  cast  iron 
ttee  from  phosphorus,  but  the  price  of  the  steel 
would  be  greativ  increased.  This  process  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  makers  of  Bessemer  steel,  ena- 
bling them  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap. — Corrttpond- 
ence  of  The  Engineer. 


RAILWAY  NOTE& 

FREiOHT  Cabs  with  CsAiraBABLS  Qadob. — A 
new  through  freight  line  between  Boston  and 
Chicago,  called  the  "  National  Despatch  Line,"  are 
now  mnning  a  through  line  of  changeable  gauge  of 
freight  cars,  between  those  cities,  passing  over  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  and  Nashua,  Concord,  Northern 
(N.  H.),  Vermont  Central,  Montreal  and  Vermont 
Junction,  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
ways, comprising  the  4  ft.  8^  in.,  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
gauges.    One  hundred  of  those  oars  am  bow  bi  use 
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ENGLISH  LOCOMOTIVE  EXPENSES. 

OOMPAXATITB  iTATUfBHT  0»    ■AI.F-TKABI.T  Itn.EA.aB,   lOOOMOTIVH   KXrBMDITmB,   AKD    TRArnC  KB- 

OEim  or  TAKI0D8   BHOUSB  LINES. 

Half-year  ending  January,  1869. 
Non.— We  nn  Iwl  monih  a  lable  showing  the  total  expenut  of  the  principal  British  Usee.    The  Mlowii«  Ubla,  from 
■'  BaguMring,''  ([irea  the  detail*  of  looomotire  expeusu  on  •ome  of  these  lines. 
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FOVK  COUPLBD  EZPRZSS  EllOtMB — PaBU  AHD 
Ltoms  Railway. — This  type  of  engine  may  tbag 
be  generally  described :  Outside  horizontal  cylinder 
17.88  in.  in  diameter  by  26.6  in.  strolce,  four  driving 
wheels  6  ft.  6.2  in.  in  diameter  and  6  (t.  10  in. 
apart,  and  a  pair  of  leading  wheels  S  n.  11.66  in.  in 
diameter  and  6  ft.  2.4  in.  forward  of  fVont  drivers. 
The  driving  wheels  have  only  two  springs,  the  axles 
being  connected  by  compensating  beams.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  (and  also  engravings)  appear  in 
"  The  Engineer  "  of  May  21,  1869: 

ft.     in. 

Length  Are  grate 4        4 

Width       do 8        8* 

Surface  of  grate  in  square  feet 15        0 

Height  inside  copper  fire-box  near  the 

tubes b       8 

Height  near  the  door '    4      10^ 

Length  at  the  top 4        2 

Length  at  the  bottom 4        4 

Width 8        34 

Thickness  of  side  plate 0        Of 

Thickness  of  door  plate 0        8^ 

Thickness  of  copper  tube  plate  at  the 

top 0        1 

Thickness  of  copper  tube  plate  at  the 

bottom  0       Oi 

Number  tubes 164 

Outside  diameter 0       2 

Thickness 0       OtV 

Length  between  plates 16        SJ 

Length  outside  iire-box 4      11 

Width  at  the  top 4        2i 

Width  at  the  bottom 8      10+ 

Thickness 0        0\ 

Outside  diameter  small  plates  of  shell,      4        li 

Length  of  shell 16        Of 

Height  of  the  centre  above  the  rails. .       6       44 

Steam  pressure 120  lb. 

Diameter  of  each  of  the  two  safety 

valves 0       41 

Heating  surface  fire-box,  square  feet. .     80 

do  tubes,  square  feet  1260 

do  toUl 1840 

Inside  diameter  chimney 1       4^ 

Height  above  the  rail 14        4 

Transverse  distance  flrames 4        Of 

Thickness  do    0       1 

Total  length  of  the  engine 29       7i 

Diameter  of  leading  wheels 8      11} 

Diameter  of  driving  and  trailing  wheels  6  6i 
Distance  fVom  leading  to  driving  wheels  6  2f 
Distance  from  driving  to  trailing  wheels      6      10 

Total  wheel  base 18        Of 

Transverse  distance  between  wheels. .  4  64 
Transverse  distance  between  centers 


ft.  in. 

Length  driving  spring  plates 8  9 

Number  of  plates  in  springs  of  leading 

wheels 11 

Thickness 0  04 

Width 0  84 

Length 2  10 

Camber 0  8i- 

Diameter  of  cylinders .*.....  1  6^ 

Stroke 2  it 

Length  of  connecting  rod 6  11 

Transverse  distance  between  centers  of 

cylinders 6  2t 

Angle  of  advance  of  eccentrics 80  deg. 

Throw  of  eccentrics 0  2f 

Stroke  of  slide  valves  tai  fUl  gear. ...  0  4} 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valves. 0  OrT 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves 0  IT 

Length  of  steam  ports 0  Ill- 
Width  of  steam  ports 0  If 

Width  of  exhaust  ports 0  2f 

Weight  of  empty  engine 80  tons  8  cwt. 

Length  of  connecting  rod 8  4} 

Diameter  of  connecting  rod 0  4] 

Length  of  coupling  rod  on  driving 

wheels 0  84 

Diameter  of  coupling  rod  on  driving 

wheels    0  44 

Length  of  coupling  rod  on  trailing 

wheels 0  84 

Diameter  of  coupling  rod  on  trailing 

wheels 0  84 

DUtribution  of  Weight  in  Working  Ordtr. 

tons.  cwt. 

Leading  wheels 9  9 

Driving  wheels 12  11 

Trailing  wbeeb 12  6 

Total 84 

These  engines  run  at  an  average  speed  of  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  traversing  inclines  of  1  in  200 
with  trains  weighing  116  tons,  exclusive  of  the 
tender,  which  weiglis  twenty-three  tons  in  working 
order.  They  are  very  steady,  and  the  company 
have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  their  working,  that 
after  a  first  supply  of  fifteen  engines,  fifteen  more 
have  been  ordered. 

THB  Railkoads  or  TBI  IJmitbd  Statbs. — From 
a  comprehensive  abstract  in  the  New  York 
"Times,"  of  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor's  new  work  on  Rail- 
roads, we  compile  the  following  statistics  :  There 
were  in  operation  in  all  the  States,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1869,  42,266  miles  of  line,  the  cost  of 
which,  at  $44,000  per  mile,  equaled  $1,800,000,000. 
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to  1847  inclusive,  equaled  811  miles.  The  yearly 
average  opened  from  1848  to  1860,  inclusive,  equal- 
ed 1,9W  miles — tlie  aggregate  opened  in  this  period 
being  26,087  miles.  During  the  war  the  number  of 
miles  built  equaled  8,278,  or  818  miles  annually. 
Since  1864,  8,847  miles  have  been  opened,  or 
2,066  miles  annually.  The  number  of  miles  opened 
the  past  year  equaled  2,979  miles. 

There  are  in  progress  fully  16,000  miles  of  line, 
of  which  at  least  6,000  miles  will  be  opened  the 
present  year. 

The  ratio  of  mileage  of  these  works  to  our  total 
population  is  as  1  of  the  former  to  876  of  the 
latter.  The  ration  in  the  New  England  States  is  as 
1  to  846  -,  in  the  Middle,  1  to  1,087;  in  the  South- 
ern, 1  to  969;  and  In  the  Western,  1  to  731.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  1  mile  of  railroad  to 
600  inhabitants;  the  State  of  Nebraska,  1  to  168; 
and  the  State  of  Florida,  1  to  848. 

The  State  having  the  largest  proportionate  mile- 
age is  Massachusetts,  which  has  1  mile  of  road  to 
6.47  square  miles  of  area.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
1  mile  of  line  to  11 .76  square  miles.  A  ratio  simi- 
lar to  that  for  Massachusetts  would  give  to  the 
whole  country  600,000  miles  of  line.  One  similar 
to  that  for  Ohio,  800,000  miles.  The  toUI  amount 
of  pet  tonnage  transported  over  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1861,  did  not  exceed 
6,600,000  tons.  The  rate  of  increase  tVom  that 
year  to  the  close  of  1867,  in  which  year  75,000,000 
of  tons  were  transported,  exceeded  1,300  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  traffic  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country 
in  1868  equaled  18,760,000  tons.  The  increase  in 
the  decade  commencing  with  this  year  consequently 
equaled  800  per  cent  traffic. 

The  value  of  the  tonnage  for  1867  is  estimated  to 
equal  that  of  the  several  classes  of  freight{transport- 
ed  on  the  Erie  canal  for  that  year,  (the  value  o. 
which  is  carefully  ascertained,)  or  $189.63  per  tonf 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  tonnage  of  all  the  roads 
equaled,  consequently,  the  enormous  sum  of  $10,- 
472,260,000.  At  a  similar  estimate  the  value  of 
the  tonnage  transported  in  1861  equaled  $76&,286,- 
726;  in  1868,  $8,096,762,600.  The  total  increase 
In  value  of  the  tonnage  transported  in  1867  over 
that  transported  in  1861  equaled  $9,707,018,276, 
and  $7,876,487,600  over  that  transported  in  1868. 

Our  railroads  transport,  on  an  average,  2,000 
tons  to  the  mile.  The  tonnage  of  the  railroads  of 
Hassachnsetts,  for  1867,  equaled  6,894,187  tons,  or 
8,868  tons  to  the  mile.  That  of  the  railroads  of 
New  York  equaled  10,848,681  tons,  or  8,601  tons 
to  the  mile  ;  that  of  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania 
equaled  86,888,370  tons,  or  7,864  tons  to  the  mile. 
The  tonnage  borne  on  the  railroads  of  those  States 
having  a  mileage  of  8,760  miles  equaled  61,121,140 
toni>,  or  6,826  to  the  mile.  The  tonnage  of  most  of 
the  great  roads  far  exceeded  the  estimate.  The 
aggregate  amount  transported  could  not  have  been 
less  than  100,000,000  tons. 

Over  ordinary  highways  wheat  will  bear  trans- 
portation only  260  miles;  Indian  com  only  126 
miles.  Upon  railroads  these,  the  most  valuable  of 
our  cereals,  will  bear  transportation  8,200  and  1,600 
miles,  respectively.  The  area  of  a  circle  drawn 
upon  a  radius  of  126  miles  equals  49,077  square 
miles;  that  of  a  circle  drawn  upon  a  radius  of  1,600 
miles,  8,042,496  square  miles. 

The  UnM  earnings  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  fan  1861  equaled  $89,406,868.  The  receipts 
from  fVei^t  ana  pasaengen  were  almost  exactly 


balanced.  The  earnings  fl-om  all  sonrces  in  1867 
were  $400,000,000,  of  which  $280,000,000  were 
received  from  freight,  and  $120,000,000  from  pass- 
engers. The  rapid  increase  of  earnings  from  freight 
is  a  most  favorable  feature.  The  earnings  of  the 
English  railways  in  1861  were  $78,000,000,  of 
which  $86,000,000  were  from  freight,  and  $88,000,- 
000  were  from  passengers.  In  1867  their  total  earn- 
ings were  $190,000,000,  of  which  $106,000,000  were 
from  freight,  and  $86,000,000  from  passengers. 
The  ratio,  in  this  country,  of  earnings  from  freight 
to  earnings  firom  passengers  is  as  2.2  to  1 ;  In  £ng> 
land  is  a  little  over  1.1  to  1. 

The  earnings  of  American  roads  are  more  than 
twice  greater  than  those  of  England.  The  railroad 
mileage  of  that  country  in  1867  was  14,247;  in  the 
United  SUtes,  89,276.  The  cost  of  the  former, 
equaled  very  nearly  $2,600,000,000,  that  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  year, 
$1 ,700,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the  English  roads, 
upon  their  cost,  equaled  7.86  per  cent ;  those  of 
the  United  States  very  nearly  26  per  cent.  The 
English  roads,  however,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  our  owu  in  operating  expenses,  their  net  earn- 
ings, as  a  rule,  fully  equaling  one-half  of  the  gross 
receipts.  In  this  country  the  net  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  over  80  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  The 
following  statement  presents  in  detail  the  varioos 
items  entering  into  the  cost  of  operating  the  rail- 
ways of  the  two  countries — the  railroads  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York  being  taken  as  representing 
those  of  our  own : 

Utm$  of  eott  per  train,  miltage  of  running  trains 
upon  the  railroadt  of  New  Fork  and  Great 
Britain  for  1867  : 

New  York.  Gt.Britain. 
Cents.         Cents. 
Maintenance  of  way,  including 

iron 49.60  12.70 

Repairs  of  engines  and  materials    17.86  6  46 

Repairsof  cars 21.18  6.74 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen      8.86  8.00 

Fuel 21.60  8.42 

Local  taxes 6.60  2.20 

All  other  charges 42.62  26.86 

Total 166.00  61.87 


The  preceding  statement  shows  the  cost  per 
mile  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  be  two  and  a  half  limes  greater  than  that 
of  operating  the  railways  of  Great  Britain.  The  ' 
earnings  of  our  roads,  however,  per  mile  run  are 
nearly  twice  greater — the  average  earnings  of  the 
former  being  $1  26  per  mile  ;  of  the  latter  about 
$2  80  per  mile.  The  most  startling  difference  in 
the  items  of  cost  is  in  the  matter  of  Aiel .;  the  cost 
of  the  same  in  this  country  being  21.60  per  mile,  in 
England  8.42  per  mile. 

In  1880  the  population  of  the  United  Stotes  will 
equal  60,000,000.  Its  railroad  mileage  will  equal 
70,000  miles.  At  the  estimate  of  only  2,000  tons 
to  the  mile  their  aggregate  tonnage  will  equal  140,- 
000,000  tons,  having  a  value  of  more  than  $20,000,- 
000,000,  while  our  population  Is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1,200,000  annually. 

THB  New  Yobk  CkhtxaIi  Company  recently  paid 
a  million  of  dollars  for  four  acres  of  land  for  o 
terminus  in  New  York. 
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LOCOHOTITIS  or  THB  PaUS,  ScSAVZ  AMD  LiX* 
ouBa  Railway. — Thb  railway  has  curve*  of 
.  82  n.  radius.  The  engines  tiave  four  driving  wheels, 
but  the  wheels  on  the  opposite  sides  are  iudepend- 
ent  of  each  other,  and  are  driven  by  two  cylinders 
for  the  right  and  two  for  the  left  pair  of  wheels. 
The  driving  tyres  are  12  in.  wide,  without  flanges. 
The  leading  and  tnuliag  wheels  are  flanged,  and  are 
loose  on  the  axle,  (which  is  free  to  turn  raidally  to 
the  curve),  and  they  are  fitted  with  "  guiding 
bogies"  which  have  wheels  lying  nearly  horizon- 
tally and  bearing  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  rails. 
The  following  are  particulars  of  the  engines,  ttota 
"  Engineering,"  January  29, 1869,  in  which  paper 
the  machinery  is  illustrated. 

En^nsa  with  fonr 
•ylinders,  built  in    logines 
18&6,   and  sab««-    at   Xvry 
qocBtly  altered.        In  18S7. 
Cylinden:  ft.  in.         ft.  in. 

Diameter....; 11  16 

Stroke 20  24 

IXistances  between  centers 9    4 

'  Total  width  of  engine 11 

WkttU : 
Diameter  of  leading  and  trailbg 

wheels 8    8  8    6 

Diameter  of  coupled  wheels...     6  5 

Length  of  wheel  base 17  16    6 

Boiler: 

Diameter  of  barrel 4    6 

Ktunber  of  tubes 184  201 

Diameter 1] 

Lcoigth 11  12    6 

Height  of  top  of  firebox  above 

grate 4    8 

Length  of  grate 8    9 

Width 4 

Area lOsq.         l&sq. 

Heating  surfkoe  ;    tubes 

(outside) 744  2,284  sq.ft. 

Heatmgsurftoe;  firebox.     66  80  sq.ft. 

Total 800  1,814 

Weight  in  working  order : 

tons.  tons. 

On  leading  wheels 8  10.8 

On  ft-ont  pair  of  coupled  wheels. .     12  12.0 

On  hind  pair  of  coupled  wheels. .     12  12.0 

Ob  trailfa^  wheels 8  8.7 

Total  weight 40      •     48.0 

Weight  available  for  adhesion. ...     24  24 

C^>acity  of  water  tanks 880  gallons 

Quantity  of  coal  carried 2^  tons 

One  of  the  engines  was  subjected  to  some  trials 
with  a  train  of  forty  carriages.  In  passing  round 
the  terminal  curve  of  26  metres  (82  ft.)  radius,  this 
train  covered  three-quarters  of  a  circle}  seven  car- 
riages projecting  beyond  the  en^pne  and  half  the 
train  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
latter.    In  another  trial  a  train  of  thhrtvseven 


terminal  circle  at  Orsay  at  a  speed  of  from  7  to  8 
miles  per  hour.  The  total  mileage  ran  dnring  the 
year  is  286,000  kilometres,  or  160,000  miles.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  carriage  stock  is  0.8 
francs  per  kilometre,  or  4.8d.  per  mQe,  and  the  cost 
for  lubrication  0.18  fi'aucs  per  kilometre,  or  2.88d. 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  traction  varies  liroii  0.8  to 
0.9  francs  per  kilometre,  or  ttom  12.8d.  to  14.4d. 
per  mile. 

This  system  of  locomotires  and  cars  (similarly 
constructed)  is  that  of  H.  Amoux,  and  it  has  beea 
in  regular  and  successful  operatitm  for  some  fifteen 
years. 

STBii.  T.  "  Bmt  "  InoM  Rail*. — ^In  the  aatumn 
of  1867,  Gaptafai  Tyler  and  Mr.  C.  W.  £boraU 
visited  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  ot  CJanada  and 
reported  in  great  detail  upon  its  financial,  strnctnial, 
and  mechanical  condition.  Upon  the  qaestion  of 
rails.  Captain  Tyler  observed  in  bis  report : 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  durable  rails  of  iron 
has  of  late  years  been  very  generally  felt,  and  has 
induced  an  outcry  for  steel  rails  in  qnarters  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  heard.  Much  trouble 
has  resulted,  and  much  expense  been  incurred,  for 
the  want  of  rails  of  good  quality  in  England,  and 
stiU  more  in  the  UnitMl  States,  and  in  Canada.  .  .  . 
In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  failure,  ima 
lamination,  of  steel-headed  rails,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  better  economy  in  the  end 
to  lay  down  steel  rails  than  to  continue  to  use  inn 
with  such  lamentable  results.  .  .  .  But  I  have, 
after  careful  inspection  and  inquiry,  become  con- 
vinced that  iron  rails  of  appropriate  form,  of  suita- 
ble and  reasonably  good  quality,  and  of  sufficient 
hardness  in  the  heads,  may  be  inade  to  last  on  most 
parts  of  the  main  line  for  fifteen  years,  and  on  the 
average  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  very  much 
more.  .  .  .  The  chance  of  procuring  new  rails  of 
supeiior  quality  lies  prolMd>ly  in  insistmg  on  a  longer 
term  of  guarantee  for  the  rails  supplied,  in  employ- 
ing the  most  reliable  manufitcturers  and  in  paying 
a  price  commensurate  with  the  value  at  the  article. 
Mo  manufacturer  need  have  any  fear  of  prolonging 
the  guarantee  to  seven  or  even  ten  years  if  be  only 
fhrmsb  a  suitable  rail. 

The  practical  result  of  Captain  Tyier's  recom- 
mendations is  nut  at  all,  however,  what  was  wished, 
and  it  proves  that  the  "outcry"  for  steel  rails,  to 
which  he  refers,  was  more  tluin  well  founded.  In 
the  company's  last  report  the  directors  remark : 

The  directors  regret  that  the  rails  sent  out  from 
this  country  in  1867,  purchased  fVom  the  best 
makers,  are  not  giving  satisfaction.  The  directors 
took  every  precaution  to  secure  the  best  rails  which 
could  be  made,  and  exacted  guarantees  from  the 
makers  which  they  are  putting  in  force.  The  small 
quantity  of  steel  rails  sent  out  in  1866,  although 
placed  on  a  part  of  the  line  where  the  traffic  is  very 
heavy,  show  no  signs  of  giving  way. 

The  engineers  of  the  company,  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Hannaford  and  J.  F.  Barnard,  in  ^ir  report  to  the 
directors,  state  that. 
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inferior  to  rails  made  trom  new  iron  properly  raann- 
iaetored.  In  former  years  imported  English  rails 
have  stood  tlie  test  of  our  climate  witii  success, 
attiiongb  of  lifter  section  than  tliose  now  laid  ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  understand  why  English  rails  can- 
not now  be  made  to  stand,  and  mnst  press  npon  you 
the  urgent  necessity  of  insisting  npun  the  works 
employed  to  make  rails  for  us  in  England  turning 
tbeoi  out  better  than  those  imported  daring  the  past 
two  years.  The  complaint  we- now  make  about  the 
quality  of  English  imported  rails  is  almost  universal 
among  all  railway  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  one-third  of  a  mile  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  laid  ia  1865,  near  Kingston,  continne  to 
show  no  failure  ;  not  one  rail  has  been  replaced,  or 
likely  to  be  for  years,  although  the  traffic  at  this 
phtoe  is  more  than  ordinary.  Some  of  the  best  iron 
rails  laid  at  the  same  time  and  locality  as  the  steel 
have  had  to  be  removed,  and  others,  considerably 
worn,  muiit  come  out  this  year.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  track  and  works,  as  compared  with  Ibrmer 
years,  is  satisfactory,  but  we  would  again  call  your 
earnest  attention  to  the  question  of  the  quality  of 
imported  rails,  as,  until  we  get  English  rails  to  stand, 
the  annual  cost  of  renewals  of  iron  must  of  necessity 
cuntiniie  heavy,  and  during  the  present  year  we 
mnst  incur  a  large  outlay,  owing  to  the  bad  quality 
of  most  of  the  English  rails,  and  their  need  of  be- 
ing replaced  before  they  have  lasted  even  the  lowest 
average. — Engineering. 

DDTiis  OS  Passkhosbs  AMD  ToKNAOE. — ^Mr.  Ash- 
bel  Welch,  General  President  of  the  Camden 
&  Amboy  &  New  Jei-sey  Bailroad  Companies,  states 
a  very  large  case  in  a  very  few  words,  m  Appendix 
6.  of  the  late  report  of  the  said  companies : 

When  these  companies  were  incorporated,  during 
the  infancy  and  inexperience  of  railroad  legislation, 
it  was  unfortunately  provided  that  they  should  be 
taxed  by  transit  duties  on  passengers  and  tonnage. 
This  amounted  to  ten  cents  per  passenger,  and 
fifteen  cents  per  ton  between  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan,  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  ton,  and  not  quite 
fifteen  cents  per  passenger,  between  the  Delaware 
and  Jersey  city.  While  only  passengers  and  faigb- 
classed  g(x>d8  were  carried  by  rail,  this  tax  was  not 
so  severely  felt;  but  when,  contrary  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  law,  low-classed  tonnage  sought  the 
rail  route,  its  embarrassing  and  paralyzing  efiect 
was  found  to  be  greater  than  any  one,  not  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  subject,  can  readily  under- 
stand. 

Where  there  is  no  tax  on  tonnage,  it  is  the  true 
interest  of  railroad  companies  to  msike  a  moderate 
profit  per  ton  on  a  large  tonnage,  rather  than  a 
larger  profit  on  small  tonnage;  for  the  increase  of 
tonnage  and  consequent  increase  of  intercourse  in- 
creases their  other  business.  But  a  tax  on  tonnage 
prohibits,  or  at  least  limits,  this  policy.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  the  profit  on  one  ton  of  railroad  iron,  be- 
tween Trenton  and  Jersey  city,  is  fifty  cents,  without 
to«iMit  duty,  then,  with  tlie  transit  duty  of  twenty- 
aev«n  eents,  it  becomes  twenty -three  cents  net  to 
the  companies.  But  if,  by  reduction  of  rates,  the 
qtukBti^  is  increased  tenfold,  as  in  this  case  Is  pro- 
bable (the  cost  in  consequence  being  also  reduced), 
and  if  the  profit  is  then  twenty-five  cents  per  ton, 
without  transit  duty,  the  aggregate  proSt  is  $2.60, 
or  five  times  as  much  as  on  the  one  ton ;  but,  with 
the  transit  duty  of  twenty-seven  cents  per  ton,  there 
eoaiM*  a  >et  loaa  of  twenty  cents  on  the  ten  tons. — 


So  such  a  reduction,  as  Is  highly  advantageous, 
without  the  transit  duty,  would  be  impossible  with 
it.  The  transit  duties  on  tonnage  were,  therefore, 
sometimes  prohibitory — always  restrictive  in  their 
operation — and  cheap  transportation  was  impossible. 
The  odium  of  this  fell  mainly  on  the  companies. — 
They  were  taxed  excessively  by  an  unexpected 
operation  of  the  law,  and  punished  by  the  public 
for  being  so  taxed. 

ESbrts,  heretofore  made  to  cure  the  evil,  have 
failed.  Public  men  have  feared  to  touch  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  action  required  might  endanger  the 
revenues  of  the  Stat«.  At  last  the  companies  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  and  found  them  in  advance  of 
their  representatives.  It  was  not  supposed  possible 
to  do  more  at  first  than  to  modify  the  transit  duties 
on  the  lower  grades  of  property.  But  with  the  un- 
expected suj^rt,  and  oven  pressure,  of  the  people, 
and  under  the  enlightened  advice  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  State,  the  Legislature  wisely  abolisLed 
all  transit  duties,  and  substituted  other  taxation. 

The  new  law,  in  efi'ect,  commutes  the  annual  State 
taxation  of  the  companies  at  that  of  1868,  which 
was  not  quite  $800,000.  The  annual  increase  of 
transit  duties  paid  the  State  for  the  last  eight  years 
has  been  between  $16,000  and  $16,000.  The  new 
connections  of  the  companies'  works,  with  the  roads 
leading  south  and  west,  the  pressure  upon  them  of 
cheap  property,  at  low  fVeights,  the  diversion  (con- 
sequent on  the  consolidation  of  the  companies'  in- 
terest) of  traffic  to  the  Jersey  city  route,  where  tlie 
taxation  was  highest,  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  increase  of  transit  duty  that  would  have  been 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  acceleration  due  to  the  gen- 
eral increase  and  returning  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Large  as  the  fixed  amount  to  be  paid  is,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  transit  duty  would  have  become  bi 
a  very  short  time. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  change  of  tax- 
ation is,  that  it  gives  the  companies  the  free  use  of 
their  own  works — removes  the  dam  which  has  so 
much  obstrncted  their  traffic — allows  them  to  in- 
crease their  business  withont  paying  enormously  for 
the  privilege.  The  excessive  disparity  heretofore 
existing  between  the  taxation  of  these  companies 
and  that  of  other  railroad  companies  in  the  State, 
though  not  removed  by  this  law,  is  prevented  from 
increasing.  The  greatest  burden  was  not  the  amount 
actually  paid,  but  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
paid  if  the  roads  had  been  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

BOMio's  Express  LoooiioTrvES — These  engines 
are  used  for  what  is  termed  "  fast "  passenger 
traffic  on  the  Rhenish  rtul way .  They  have  four  coup- 
led wheels  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  leading  wheels 
are  8  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  total  wheel  base 
is  18  ft.  6  in.,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
the  coupled  axles  being  8  ft.  2  in.  The  trailing 
axle  is  placed  below  the  firebox,  the  firegrate  being 
inclined  ;  and  the  driving  and  trailing  springs  are 
connected  by  compensating  beams.  The  fVont  ends 
of  the  two  leading  springs  are  also  connected  by  a 
transverse  compensating  beam,  which  oscillates  on 
a  center  below  the  fVont  end  of  the  boiler ;  and  it 
follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the  engine  is 
virtually  carried  on  three  points.  All  Borsig^s  en- 
gines are  supported  on  the  springs  in  this  way,  and 
the  same  or  equivalent  arrangements  are  adopted 
on  almost  all  Grerman  locomotives. 
The  cyliuders,  which  are  10  in.  in  diameter  by  23 
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in.  Htroke,  are  outside  ;  and  so  also  is  the  valve 
gear,  which  is  of  the  "  straight  link  ''  kind.  One 
peculiar  feature  in  the  boiler  of  the  engine  we  are 
describing  is  tlie  great  height  given  to  the  firebox 
casing,  a  feature  which  has  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed by  Borsig,  both  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addi- 
tional steam  room,  and  adding  weight  to  the  engine 
at  the  hind  end.  In  addition  to  the  raised  firebox 
casing  the  boiler  is  also  provided  with  a  dome  24^ 
in.  in  diameter  and  8  H.  6  in.  high  at  the  leading 
end.  The  fVont  and  back  of  tiie  firebox  casing 
above  the  firebox,  and  the  smokebox  tnbeplate 
above  the  level  of  the  tubes,  are  stayed  by  plates 
on  edge  secured  to  them  by  strong  X  and  angle 
irons.  The  crown  of  the  firebox  is  supported  by 
being  connected  to  transverse  girders  or  stays, 
which  extend  across  the  firebox  casing  from  side  to 
side,  and  which  thus  serve  as  lies  between  these 
sides  in  addition  to  supporting  the  firebox  crown. 

The  barrel  contains  171  tubes,  1}  in.  in  diameter, 
and  11  ft.  H  in.  long,  these  tubes  being  of  iron  with 
copper  ends.  The  heating  surface  of  the  firebox  is 
69  square  feet,  and  that  of  the  tubes  (external)  930 
square  feet,  making  in  all  a  beating  surface  of  999 
square  feet.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  80  tons, 
empty,  and  88  tons  14  cwt.  when  in  working  order, 
this  latter  weight  being  divided  as  follows : 

tons.       cwt. 

On  leading  wheels 11  14 

On  driving  wheels 11  6 

On  trailing  wheels...., , 11  14 

Total 88  14 

The  engine  is  provided  with  a  six-wheeled  tender, 
weighing,  empty,  11^  tons.  In  the  year  1867, 
Borsig  suppliexl  ten  engines,  of  the  class  we  have 
described,  at  the  price  of  ^2,660  per  engine  and 
tender,  and  last  Decembei  he  received  a  fkirther 
order  for  twelve  such  locomotives  at  the  price  of 
jC2,588  per  engine  and  tender.  This  type  of  engine 
is  illustrated  in  "  Engineering,'-'  May  21,  1867. 

MB.  SOOTT  BrSSELL  AND  BaHWAT  FeRRIES. — A 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  not  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  courtesy,  would  have  saved  some 
of  our  American  newspapers,  technical  and  other- 
wise, the  discreditable  mistake  of  abusing  Ur.  Scott 
Russell  about  what  he  has  said  and  done  regarding 
the  introduction  of  railway  ferries.  The  animus  of 
the  prime  mover  in  this  crusade  against  Mr.  Russell 
may  be  observed  in  the  wild  way  it  goes  about 
abusing  that  gentleman — ^for  instance — by  saying 
that  the  paddle  engines  of  the  Great  Eastern  were 
a  failure,  tie  fact  being  that  they  were  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

It  seems  to  "rile"  the  American  eagle  beyond 
all  endurance,  that  Mr.  Russell  designed  and  exe- 
cuted a  ship  to  ferry  railway  trains  across  Lake 
Constance,  and  then  described  it  in  a  paper  before 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  and  urged  a 
similar  means  of  transit   between    England  and 

Vmn^.A.       Anil  ivTiv  7      Rp/>fliiBA  t.TiA  sAmA  t.hinop  wnu 


adoption  and  magnified  the  details  of  his  ovm  work 
without  claiming  credit  for  the  general  idea.  Should 
we  have  gone  mad  over  that?  The  railway  ferry 
is  as  notoriously  of  American  origin  as  the  North 
river  steamer  or  the  twin  screw.  Or  must  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  begin  by  praising  American  genius 
every  time  he  speaks  of  his  ooDstractions  of  the 
American  type  } 

Mr.  Russell  ka$,  on  several  occasions,  described 
the  Havre  de  Grace  railway  ferry  as  a  brilliant 
feature  of  American  practice,  and  he  has  always 
been  the  admirer  and  advocate  of  the  many  good 
features  in  American  nuurine  and  mechanical  coa- 
struction.  A  native  yankee,  "  with  the  stars  and 
stripes  grown  onto  his  back,"  could  not  have  ren- 
dered more  ft-equent  and  hearty,  and  possibly  vot 
more  graceful,  tribute  to  the  American  practice 
than  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  rendered,  in  his  many 
speeches  and  writings,  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  In 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  American  steamboat  practice  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  his  sou.  For  an  American 
engineer  to  abuse  Mr.  Scott  Hussell  is  simply  dis- 
graceful. 

APPARATUS  »0R  TfsTiNO  RAILS. — Mr.  Charles  T. 
Liemur,  formerly  of  Mobile,  and  now  resident 
abroad,  patented  some  nine  years  since,  an  appara- 
tus of  which  the  following  is  the  specification : 

"  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  construct  an 
apparatus  in  which  the  rail  is  subjected  to  a  course 
of  trials  similar  in  its  results  to  actual  usage  when 
laid  upon  the  road.  For  this  purpose  I  lay  a  cir- 
cular track  composed  of  3,  4,  or  more  rails  (or 
pieces  of  rails),  making  a  circle  of  from  20  to  80  w 
more  feet  in  diameter.  On  this  track  I  place  a  car 
supported  by  four,  six,  eight,  or  more  wheels,  all 
the  axles  of  which  point  towards  the  center  of  the 
circular  track.  The  wheels  to  be  of  the  size,  pat- 
tern and  make  as  actually  are  to  be  used  upon  the 
road  for  which  the  rails  are  to  be  tested,  and  the 
car  to  be  loaded  with  the  weight  per  wheel  equal  to 
the  greatest  load  they  will  have  to  sustain  when  in 
use  upon  the  road.  The  vertical  shaft  to  be  well 
braced,  and  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  car,  so 
that  when  a  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  former, 
this  motion  will  be  participat<-d  in  by  the  latter,  a 
beveled  cog-wheel  being  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  revolving  it  by  means 
of  a  stationary  steam  engine  placed  near  by. 

"  What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  is  a  railway 
car  revolving  by  means  of  a  center-shaft,  and  sup- 
ported by  four,  eight,  or  more  wheels,  the  axles  of 
which  point  towards  said  shaft,  and  running  »aid 
car  upon  a  circular  track  of  railway  rails  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  both  rails  and  wheels  to  a 
test  of  usage." 

This  plan  has  recently  been  proposed  in  England 
by  other  paitles,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tl^  ex- 
periment will  be  carried  out. 

ROLiixo  Stock  of  thb  Central  Pacific. — This 
Company  has  now  running  160  locomotives. 
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about  twenty  have  six  drivers  4  ft.  diameter  ;  twen- 
ty-five have  six  drivers  4  ft.  B  in.  diameter;  forty 
have  four  drivers  ranging  from  6  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft. 
diameter;  sixty  have  four  6  feet  drivers  each  ;  and 
two  have  four  6  ft.  6  in.  drivers.  Excepting  two 
■mall  locomotives,  with  two  drivers  each  and  11 
in.  cylinders,  16-in.  stroke,  the  locomotives  run 
16,  17  and  18-in.  cylinders  and  22  and  24-in. 
stroke.  The  engines  under  contract  have  six  driv- 
ers, 6  feet  diameter,  18-inch  cylinder,  and  24-in. 
stroke. 

The  Company  owns  1,400  platform  cars,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  made  at  Sacramento.  The 
total  number  of  box  cars  on  the  road  is  860,  with 
an  increase  at  the  rate  of  80  a  week.  Of  composite 
baggage,  mail  and  express  cars,  there  are  17  in 
work,  and  others  constructing.  Of  hand  cars  and 
track  ears  and  section  cars,  there  are  128,  and  more 
making.  The  passenger  cars  are  not  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  besid^  ten  in  use,  four  are  making  in  the 
shops  and  there  are  ten  contracted  for  in  the  East. 
The  Company  also  own  a  handsome  family  carriage. 
The  sleeping  cars  will  come  iK>m  the  east,  and 
will  be  kept  on  those  sections  of  road  where  night 
traveling  is  done. — American  Railway  Timet. 

TiB-spoiTiiia  Machine. — This  device,  built  by 
Mr.  Jauriet,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  shops  at  Aurora,  is  thus  described  by  the 
"  Chicago  Railway  Review :"  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  rails  are  gelierally  laid  level  upon  the  ties,  with 
the  result  of  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  the  car 
upon  the  inside  of  the  rail  and  the  inside  of  the  in- 
clined rolling  surfitce  of  the  wheel.  Mr.  Jauriet 
conceived  the  idea  of  laying  the  rail  so  as  to  incline 
inwards  on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the 
wheel.  The  old  band  process  of  doing  this,  with 
adze,  is  slow,  unequal,  and  costs  more  than  it  comes 
to.  The  tie-spotting  machine — attached  to  a  oar 
and  transported  from  place  to  place  on  the  line — 
may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two 
vertical  shafts,  with  knives  attached,  to  which  the 
ties  are  brought  by  means  of  a  chain-fbed.  The 
knives  are  a4)ustable,  so  as  to  "  spot  "  at  an  angle, 
or  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  machine  is  operated 
by  the  engine  attached  ;  and  requires,  besides  the 
engineer,  six  men  to  operate  it,  who  do  the  work  of 
(tarn  fifteen  to  twenty.  A  recent  experiment  re- 
sulted in  the  spotting  of  seventy-six  ties  in  flAeen 
minutes. 

CHICAGO,  BnRLINOTOS  AND  QvIHCT  ShOPS  AT 
AvBOKA. — We  condense  the  following  from  the 
"  Chicago  Railway  Review :"  The  present  old  works 
at  Aurora  are  to  be  enlarged  as  follows :  Car  shop, 
400  by  100  ft.,  two  stories  ;  setting  up  shop,  200  by 
90  ft.;  car  machine  shop,  100  by  90  ft.;  car  smith 
shop  (nearly  done),  200  by  90  ft.;  paint  shop,  200 
by  90  ft.;  drying  kilns,  lumber  sheds,  a  tin  and 
brass  shop  and  a  fire  proof  engine  and  boiler  house. 
The  old  engine  house  (40  stalls)  will  remain,  and 
another  will  h«  added.  The  present  machine  shop 
is  186  l>y  60  A.,  stocked  with  Bement's  and  with 
Sellers'  tools,  ajnong  which  are  26  lathes,  8  planers, 
and  7  drilling  and  boring  machines.  The  present 
smith  shon  la  H4t  hv  RA  ft     ••.<)  h..  o  A  nnn  ii.   i}~ 


CBICAOO  AND  AXTON  ShOPS  AT  BlOOHINOTON. — 
The  original  shops  at  this  place  were  burned  in 
1867.  Temporary  works  were  improvised  within 
the  old  walU.  The  new  works  are  more  than  half 
completed,  and  will  have  cost  about  Ave  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  They  are  built  of  rough  dressed 
stone,  and  have  date  roofk  on  iron  trusses.  Gas 
lighting  and  steam  heating  are  extended  to  every 
part. 

The  two  engine  houses  (one  completed)  are  280 
ft.  in  diameter,  for  28  locomotives  each.  The  ma- 
chine shop  will  be  260  by  100  ft.  with  a  wing  80  by 
46  ft.,  andenj^  and  boiler  house  attached.  There 
is  to  be  a  transfer  table  outside  of  this  building. — 
The  smith  shop  b  to  be  200  by  100  ft.;  the  boiler 
shop  180  by  60  ft.;  coal  shed  126  by  40  ft.;  iron 
house  80  by  60  ft. ;  foundry  210  by  60  ft.,  and  clean- 
ing room  attached,  60  by  46  ft. 

The  car  shop  is  268  by  80  ft. ;  the  car  machine 
shop  200  by  76  ft.  (2  stories),  with  outside  transfer 
table  and  attached  engine  house;  the  paint  shop 
172  by  76  ft.  A  two  story  office  and  store  bailding^ 
120  by  60  ft.,  is  centrally  situated. 

The  superintendent  of  machinery  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jackman;  the  superintendent  of  the  car  shops  is 
Mr.  Rufus  Reniff. 

COMWINICATION        BKTWEKN      PaSSENOEK        AND 
GdABD   TO    BE    ENFOBCED    IN   EnQLAKD. — I'ho 

Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Railways,  passed  last 
session,  provided  that  "  after  the  1st  of  April, 
1869,  every  company  shall  provide  and  maintain 
in  working  order,  in  every  train  worked  by  it 
which  carries  passengers  and  travels  more  than 
twenty  miles  without  stopping,  such  edicient 
means  of  communication  between  the  passengers 
and  the  servants  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the 
train,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  approve.  If  any 
company  make  default  in  complying  with  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10  for  each  case  of  default.  Any  passenger  who 
makes  use  of  the  said  means  of  communication 
without  reasonable  and  sufficient  cause,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £6."  The  Board 
of  Trade  have  extended  the  time  in  order  to  afford 
ftirther  opportunity  for  further  testing  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  plans  submitted  to  the  companies. 

SrEEL  Rails. — Steel  rails,  it  Is  reported,  are  to 
he  laid  on  the  entire  length  of  the  railnmd  fVom 
Paris  to  Marseilles.  The  change  fVom  iron  to  steel 
will  require  187,000  tons  of  steel.  From  experi- 
ment made  by  the  company,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stations  iron  rails  will  not 
last  over  eight  or  ten  years.  The  steel  rails,  it  is 
believed,  ^11  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
bridges  are  to  be  constructed  of  steel  as  soon  as 
iron  ores  suited  to  the  manufacture  can  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company  have  completed 
17,000  tons  of  steel  rail  on  their  road — ^not  a  broken 
rail  since.  They  have  purchased  the  New  Jersey 
Iron  Works  and  those  at  Elmira,  and  are  now  turn- 
ing out  about  400  tons  of  steel  rail  every  month. 
Within  a  year  the  whole  line  will  be  relaid. — 
Jtmeriean  Journal  cf  Mining. 
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fPHB  Broad  Gauoe,  as  regards  the  midland  dis- 
X  tricU  of  England,  ia  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  having  ceased  to 
run  any  broad  gange  passenger  trains  between  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  Liver- 
pool. Already,  too,  on  the  branch  between  Read- 
ing and  Basingstoke,  the  third  rail  has  been  remov- 
ed, thus  converting  that  line  from  a  mixed  gange 
into  an  entirely  narrow  gauge  line,  and  connecting 
the  Great  Western  system  with  the  London  and 
South- Western  Railway  and  the  south  of  Engtand. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  broad  gauge 
lines  north  of  Oxford  will  immediately  be  taken  up, 
removing  in  the  midland  counties  the  last  trace  of 
the  system  of  one  of  the  two  great  rival  engineers, 
whose  plans  were  so  long  hotly  contested,  and  cele- 
brated as  "  the  battle  of  the  gauges." 

AMOTBEB  Bbidoe  ACROSS  THE  Meksey. — Hessrs. 
William  Low  and  George  Thomas,  civil  engi- 
neers, have  submitted  to  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Board  a  letter  and  plans,  illustrating  their 
scheme  of  crossing  the  Mersey  by  means  of  a  rail- 
way suspension  bridge  between  Liverpool  and  Birk- 
enhead. It  will  consist  of  three  spans,  the  center 
one  1,800  ft.  in  length,  and  the  others  960  ft.  each, 
and  will  be  140  ft.  above  high  water  mark.  The 
bridge  would  unite  the  various  railway  lines  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire.  It  will  be  under  two  miles 
long,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,750,000. 
This  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  to  try  our  engineer- 
ing mettle  before  we  venture  to  bridge  the  Irish  and 
British  channels. 

IVTew  Inoiak  Railway. — Opeiations  in  connection 
JLl  with  the  laying  out  of  a  new  and  important  line 
of  railway  communication  have  just  been  oommencd 
by  a  statf  of  British  civil  engineers.  The  line  is 
designed  to  connect  Carwar,  on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  the  cotton  districts  of  Hooblee  and  Dhawar, 
with  the  probability  of  its  being  carried  through 
into  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  line  is  to  be 
designated  "  The  Souttiern  Mahratta  and  Mysore 
Railway."  There  will  be  formidable  difSculties  to 
contend  with  in  "  carrying  the  line  up  the  densely- 
Jungled  ghaut,"  with  an  elevation  of  some  1,600  ft. 
The  undertaking  is  to  be  carried  oat  under  the  di- 
rect orders  of  the  gorernment. 

THE  St.  Gothakd  Railway  Sohbhe. — It  is 
rumored  that,  in  addition  to  a  subvention  of 
60,000,000f.  to  tliis  scheme,  Prussia  is  now  ready 
to  renounce  her  real  or  imaginary  rights  over  the 
Swiss  territory.  The  project  has  been  well  received 
in  Switserland,  the  Northern  and  North-Eastern 
Railways  each  contributing  9,000,000f.,  whilst  the 
various  German  cantons  will,  it  is  expected,  vote 
considerable  sums  in  addition  to  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. 

THE  Chahnel  Bridoe. — M.  Boutet's  system  of 
excessively  long  spans  (8,282  yards)  is  being 
tested  by  modtlt  of  one  hundredth  size,  and  upon 
the  success  of  one,  the  "Journal  Offlciel  de  I'Empire 
Francois  "  says  :  "  The  project  of  a  bridge  over  the 
straits  makes  each  day  further  progress."  •  •  • 
"  The  problem  is  resolved  that  bridges  and  viaducts 


LBOisLATiOH  TO  AID  RAILWAYS. — During  the  five 
weeks'  session  of  Congress,  thirty-one  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  ^one  contemplating  grants 
of  public  lands,  bonds,  or  credit,  or  all  three,  to 
railway  projects.  The  land  grants  (Mroposed  Tory 
fVom  one  to  eighty  thousand  sections  in  each  case, 
and  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  two  hundred 
million  acres. 

RAILROADS  Ts.  STEAMBOATS. — ^Drawing-room  cars 
and  steel  rails  are  beginning  to  fXirnish  those 
solid  comforts  which  pleasure  travelers  have  here- 
tofore considered  peculiar  to  steamboats.  The 
roominess,  upholstery  and  decoration  of  steamboats 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  there  should  be 
better  ventilaton  of  dining-saloons,  less  early  blow- 
ing off  of  steam,  and  more  polite  attendance. 

Fast  Rvxrimo. — Trains  on  the  fast  railway  line 
between  Liverpool  and  London  can  now  be 
driven  at  the  rote  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
whole  distance  (200  miles)  accomplished  in  four 
hours.  There  is  no  stopping  for  water,  this  being 
scooped  up  fh>m  troughs  between  the  b-acks  while 
the  train  is  running  at  f^ill  speed. 

CONNECTICUT  RiVER  BrIDOE  AT  MiDDLETOWN. — 
The  Keystone  Bridge  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  contracted  to  build  the  new  wrought  iron 
bridge  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  road  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.  It  will  be  of  1,200  feet  span,  and  will 
cost  $176,000. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

GEOLOOY  or  New  Jebsey.  By  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  Geo.  H.  Cooe,  Geologist.  8vo. 
899  pp.,  with  portfolio  of  eight  large  m^is.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Managers,  1868.  Mew  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand. 

This  substantial  volume  gives  the  final  report  of 
the  geological  survey  of  New  Jersey.  The  first 
survey  of  this  State  was  made  by  Prof.  Henry  D. 
Rogers,  the  report  of  which  was  published  in  1840. 
A  subsequent  survey  was  conducted  by  Dr.  William 
Kitchell,  geologist,  and  Prof,  (reorge  H.  Cook,  »*• 
sistant,  during  the  yeara  1854,  1856  and  1860.  But 
before  the  survey  was  completed,  the  failure  of 
legislative  appropriation  compelled  its  close.  The 
present  survey  was  authorized  in  1864,  under  Dr. 
Cook  as  geologist,  and  the  result  of  the  four  years' 
labor  and  investigation  of  him  and  his  assistant  is 
given  in  this  volume. 

It  consists  of  two  distinct  portions ;  the  first,  com- 
prising about  one-third  of  the  volume,  is  a  strictly 
scientific  exposition  of  the  geological  formations 
found  in  the  State.  The  work,  in  this  department, 
has  been  mainly  expended  in  extending  the  geologi- 
cal systems  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  into  the 
corresponding  formations  of  New  Jersey.  This  has 
not  been  entirely  without  difficulties,  because  not  a 
few  unsolved  mysteries  had  been  bequeathed  by  the 
geologists  of  the  neighboring  States.  The  task, 
however,  has  been  thoroughly  done,  and  much  li^t 
has  been  thrown  on  the  intricate  questions  o(  foasil 
and  lithological  geology.    In  the  appendix  to  tita 
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products  of  the  State  with  a  AiUneiia  and  thorou^h- 
DeM  which  will  be  ronnd  equaled  in  no  limilar 
work.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Cook  and  the  managers 
of  this  survey  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Mew  Jersey  and  of  her  neighbors.  To  the  agricul- 
tural public  this  complete  exposition  of  the  exteot, 
the  value  and  the  characteristics  of  those  marvelous 
beds  of  marl,  will  be  most  accoptable.  Literally 
this  fertilizer  has  for  Mew  Jersey  turned  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  fVuItflil  field.  Many,  for  the  first  time, 
will  find  in  this  work  the  first  systematic  and  satis- 
foctory  explanation  of  its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  To 
those  interested  in  mining,  the  chapters  on  the  iron 
regions  will  be  found  especially  acceptable.  A 
special  map  is  devoted  to  this  region,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  direction  of  all  the  known  iron  beds  are  here 
laid  out.  It  will  surprise  not  a  few  to  learn,  fh>m 
this  work,  that  Mew  Jersey,  although  standing 
twentieth  in  the  scale  of  population  among  the 
Stales  of  the  Union,  furnishes  one-eighth  of  lul  the 
iron,  and  in  manufusturing  iron  stands  fifth. 

In  other  economic  products  New  Jersey  is  unu- 
sually rich.  One-half  of  all  the  zinc  product  of 
the  United  States  is  derived  from  her  mines.  Her 
clay  beds  ftarnish  a  vast  variety  of  clay,  from  that 
suited  for  manufacturing  common  brick  to  that 
which  will  produce  the  finest  porcelain.  She  has 
peat  beds  which  will  furnish  a  bountiful  supply  of 
fuel  when  the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  are  ex- 
hausted. She  has  immen^>e  beds  of  sand,  which  is 
in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  fire-brick, 
and  concrete  stone.  Her  manufecturing  interests 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  her  agricultural. 
Newark  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of  120,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  the  third  city  of  the  Union  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  products. 

Situated  as  New  Jersey  is,  between  the  two 
greatest  markets  of  the  United  States,  she  can 
never  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  country.  Cheapness  of  transportation,  the 
certainty  of  a  market  even  for  the  most  perishable 
products,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  industry, 
thrift  and  intelligence  of  her  inhabitants,  ensure  for 
New  Jersey  a  rapid  development  of  her  resources, 
and  an  unexampled  career  of  prosperity.  To  this 
rapid  development  this  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Cook 
cannot  fiiil  largely  to  contribute.  The  Legislature 
has  wisely  decided  to  continue  the  survey  under  the 
same  admirable  management  for  an  additional 
period. 

MODERK  PRACnCa  OF  THB  ELIOTBIO  TiLC- 
oaAFB. — A  Handbook  for  Electricians  and 
Operators.  By  Fkakk  L.  Pope.  New  York :  Kus- 
seU  Brothers,  Publishers,  28,  80,  and  82  Center 
street. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph 
in  the  United  States,  those  engaged  in  its  service 
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vanced  electrician.  Its  author,  who,  thou^  a 
young  man,  is  a  telegrapher  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, and  has  a  thorough  scientific  Imowledge  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  telegr^h,  goes  very  fully  in- 
to the  various  branches  of  the  subiect---h«tterie8, 
magnets,  circuits,  and  insulation.  The  book  oon> 
tains  a  very  complete  description  of  the  Horse  or 
American  telegraph  system,  explains  the  testipg  of 
telegraph  lines,  gives  notes  on  telegraphic  construc- 
tion, and  bints  to  learners,  and  concludes  with  voy 
copious  notes  on  various  minor  details. — ^meritan 
^rtizan. 

LXHRBUOH   DEK    aKSXUUTmX    TclCNEL-BAVKtriCSr. 
Voir  Fbanx  Rsiha.    Ernst  and  Kom,  Berlin, 
1868. 

The  fonrth  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
magnificent  work  of  Rziha's,  which  we  have  noticed 
at  kngth  in  past  pages  of  the  "  Practical  Mechanics' 
Journal,"  has  appeared  ;  and  all  we  need  say  of  it 
is  that  it  i\illy  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  preced- 
ing parts. 

In  the  present  part  the  Belgian.  German  and 
Austrian  systems  (for  they  all  diSer  a  good  deal) 
of  tunneling  are  fully  described  and  critically 
compared.  This  is  followed  by  an  elaborate 
comparative  critique  and  estimate  of  costs,  of 
timber-frame  tunneling,  with  a  chapter  or  two  on 
the  methods  of  lining  with  masonry  under  diverse 
conditions  ;  and  these  lead  on  to  the  commencing 
chapters,  in  which  the  author  is  about  to  describe 
his  ovm  peculiar  system  and  construction  of  cast 
and  wrought-iron  moveable  fhiming  for  tnnneling 
without  timber,  of  which  we  before  now  gave  a  - 
tolerably  complete  sketch  to  our  readers. — Pracii- 
eal  Mechanici'  Journal. 

LBITTADBM  SVK  BEKaSAUECNDX  Su}.      VoH  BbB- 
OBATH  H.  LoFTNEa.    Bearb.  u.  herausg.  von 
A.  Serlo :  Erste  Liefrg. 

We  may  fitly  place  this  work  after  that  of  Rziha, 
for  it  treats  of  a  very  analogous  subject.  Tunnel- 
ing and  shaft-sinking  for  railways  have  much  in 
common,  and  have  in  fact  borrowed  much  in  prac- 
tice trom  level  and  adit  driving  and  shaft-sinking 
for  coal  and  other  mining.  These  last  are  the 
operations  here  treated  of,  and  treated  of  with  the 
ability  we  are  prepared  to  expect  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  Bergrath  Lottner,  well  known  in  Germany 
for  his  grand  maps  and  sections  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  Westphalia,  &c.,  and  as  a  Professor  of  Min- 
ing in  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of  Berlbi.  Tlie 
present  part  treats  mainly  of  sinking  and  driving 
through  various  "  ground,"  and  includes  all  th« 
new  machinery  for  boring  and  holing  each,  and  the 
new  and  old  explosive  agents.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  three  large  parts  (or  volumes,  we  may 
almost  call  them,)  with  many  illustrations  by  ex> 
cellent  woodcuts  ;  and  the  successive  parts  will 
embrace  every  head  of  subject  belonging  to  the 
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cent«— a  marveloiuly  cheap  technical  pnblication. 
The  articles  in  the  May  issue  for  instance,  are  60  in 
number,  10  of  which  are  illustrated ;  the  following  are 
of  special  interest:  The  Telephone,  Boiler  Explo- 
sions, Beton  building,  Hydraulic  Mortar,  Hydroge- 
ninm.  Magenta  (analine  color),  Church  Architecture, 
Interior  l)ecoration.  A  Journal  giving  so  much  in- 
formiition  at  such  a  price,  deserves  success. 

¥00DWAU>'8  National  Akcbitect  ;  containing 
1,000  original  Designs.  Plans  and  Details  to 
Working  Scale,  for  the  Practical  Construction  of 
Dwelling  Houses  for  the  Country,  Suburb  and  Vil- 
lage. With  full  and  complete  sets  of  specifications 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  design.  By 
GcoKOE  E.  WooDWAan,  Architect,  Author  of 
"  Woodward's  Country  Homes,"  "  Woodward's 
Cottages  and  Farm-houses,"'  ete.,  etc.,  and  Edward 
G.  Thompson,  Architect.  New  York:  George  £. 
Woodward,  191  Broadway. 

High  rents  and  close  quarters  are  driving  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  like  New  York  into  the  country 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and,  thanks  to  our 
railroads,  it  is  now  nearly  as  easy  to  live  twenty 
miles  out  of  town  as  to  live  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  loss  of  time  is  about  as  great  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  while  the  advantages  of  a  real 
country  residence  arc  so  great,  especially  to  children, 
that  no  sensible  man  will  stay  in  the  city  if  he  can 
possibly  make  his  escape.  To  those  who  contem- 
plate taking  a  part  in  this  exodus  the  work  we  have 
just  recited  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  filled  with 
chaste  designs  for  conveniently  arranged  dwellings. 

The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  designs  for  bouses 
of  moderate  valuations,  estimated  at  New  York 
prices  as  a  basis,  with  such  detail  prices  as  will 
enable  one  to  ascertain  the  cost,  io  his  own  locality, 
by  comparison  with  the  dillerent  rates  of  prices  that 
always  exist  in  different  sections  of  the  country. — 
The  forms  of  si>eciAcations  given  are  such  that 
they  may  be  adapted  to  any  of  the  designs,  so  that 
full  and  final  estimates  can  be  obtained  from  local 
builders.  To  builders  and  architects  residing  in 
the  country  this  work  must  prove  invaluable. — 
Manufacturer  aiui  Builder. 

fjKLL'a  Popular  Enctclopbdia  amd  Univbksal 
fi  DiOTioHABT.  Philadelphia  :  T.  EUwood  Zell. 
P^rtXI.    1869. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  comparatively  small 
cyclopedia  sufBced  to  contain  exhaustive  articles  on 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  How 
has  all  this  changed  !  Some  of  our  modern  cyclo- 
pedias which  deal  with  a  single  science  contain  as 
much  matter  as  the  firstedition  of  the  "  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica."  At  the  same  time,  the  tendency 
is  toward  condensation  ;  and  in  the  popular  ency- 
clopedias of  to-day,  we  find  dismissed  in  a  single 


popular  readers.  We  see  that  the  editor  has  wisely 
avoided  the  ftitile  attempt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
professional  men,  who  must,  in  all  cases,  rely  either 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  or  upon  the  assistance 
of  purely  technical  works.  We  refer  to  such  sub- 
jects as  alcoholometry,  alkalimetry,  ete.  In  most 
popular  cyclopedias,  these  purely  technical  depart- 
ments of  the  chemist's  art  are  either  treated  at  an 
unreasonable  length  oi  described  so  superficially  as 
to  lead  to  error.  The  editor  of  "  Zell's  Cyclopedia  " 
hag  avoided  both  these  dilemmas.  The  publishers 
engage  that  the  cost  of  the  work,  when  completed, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,  and  we  know  of  no  means  of 
procuring  the  same  amount  of  valuable  information 
at  such  an  easy  rate. — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

SMOKINO  FiRBS,  TBBIB  CaCSB  AMD  CinU.  By 
the  Rev.  Alexamdbb  Colvin  Aimslib,  M  Jl., 
Vicar  of  Corfe,  Somerset.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
trand. 

"  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,"  says  the 
adage,  but  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  too  often 
no  light — to  point  out  its  cause  or  remedy — if  the 
smoke  be  that  of  a  house  chimney.  The  pnffing 
back,  or  even  in  some  cases  streaming  back  (^ 
smoke  into  a  room,  can  be  avoided  or  cured,  and 
ought  never  to  happen,  though  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  building  even  of  the  first  class  in 
which  some  of  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke.  That  it 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  practical  ignorance  of 
first  principles  on  the  part  of  architects  and  house- 
builders,  and  to  the  carelessness  of  both  to  almost 
everything  but  to  getting  "  the  job  done  and  paid 
for,"  is  certain. 

Parson  Ainslie  has  written  by  far  the  best  treatise 
on  the  subject  that  has  been  produced.  "  The 
dscent  of  heated  air  and  smoke  is  governed  by  cer- 
tain known  laws,"  he  says  in  his  introduction; 
"  and  the  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  explain 
those  laws  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  to  point  out 
the  causes  which  most  commonly  modify  or  inter- 
fere with  their  action,  and  produce  reiiults  appa- 
rently contradicting  scientific  theory."  He  does  so 
in  a  brief  and  lucid  manner,  and  then  applies  these 
laws  to  nearly  all  the  examples  of  smoky  chimneys 
occurring  or  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  deduces 
rules  for  guidance  that  even  the  least  philosophical 
of  bricklayers  can  scarce  fall  to  comprehend  and 
readily  be  guided  by. — Practical  Mechanici'  Joum. 

Annual  of  SciENTinc  Discovert,  etc.,  roR 
1S69.  Edited  by  Samuel  Knkeland,  A.  M., 
M.D.,  ete.  12mo,  pp.  877.  Boston :  1869.  Gould 
&  Lincoln. 

This  old  acquaintance  is  always  an  agreeable  re- 
minder of  its  predecessors  of  former  years,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  discoveries,  facts  and  principles  in 
various  departments  with  which  we  are,  as  fellow 
laborers  in  the  great  field,  more  or  less  familiar,  but 
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MosKRN  ScBKw  Pkopuuiom.  By  N.  p.  Bdbgh, 
engineer.  London:  £.  and  1'.  N.  Spon,  48 
Charing  Cross.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Mostrand,  28 
Murray  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Burgh's  treatise  on  screw  propulsion,  which 
wast  to  have  been  completed  in  tifteen  parts,  has 
been  extended  to  sixteen.  This  extension  has  been 
decided  upon  in  order  that  the  work  may  embody 
some  very  recent  important  matter  on  screw  pro- 
pellers, which  has  been  exclusively  given  to  the 
author  by  our  leading  marine  engineers.  The  author 
has  thus  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  thus  extend- 
ing his  work,  and  to  which  none  of  his  readers  will 
object.  ParU  Xlll,  XIV  and  XV  of  this  treatise 
are  now  before  us  ;  they  are  chapters  on  a  new 
principle  of  the  screw  propeller,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Kigg,  who  has  made  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments with  the  screw,  the  results  of  which  he  here 
embodies.  Mr.  W.  Langdon  supplies  a  chapter  on 
thrust  blocks,  and  Mr.  Burgh  follows  with  another 
on  the  same  subject.  In  Chapter  XX,  Mr.  Burgh 
reviews  comparatively  the  whole  family  of  modern 
screw  propellers  as  constructed  by  our  principal 
marine  engineers.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  Mr. 
Burgh  gathers  into  a  focus  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  all  the  engineers  who  have  contributed  to  his 
treatise.  In  this  chapter,  the  last  page  of  Part  XV 
flnds  us.  The  illustrations  of  these  three  numbers 
consist  of  lifting  fVames  for  the  screw  propeller, 
the  feathering  screw  of  the  "'  Aurora,"  and  the 
details  of  the  methods  of  screw  propulsion  adopted 
in  various  other  vessels. — JUeclUini^t  Magazine. 

THB  Paintrb,  Gildbk  an»  Vabhisber's  Com- 
pAtiioN.  Thirteenth  edition,  revised,  with  an 
Appendix.  Philadelphia :  Henry  Carey  Baird  ; 
New  York  :  S.  K.  Wells,  889  Broadway. 

This  book  contains  rules  and  regulations  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  arts  of  painting,  gilding,  var- 
nishing, glass-staining,  graining,  marbling,  sign- 
writing,  gilding  on  glass,  and  coach  painting  and 
Tarnishing.  It  also  gives  tests  for  the  detection  of 
adulterations  in  oils  and  colors,  and  a  statement  of 
the  diseases  to  which  painters  are  peculiarly  liable, 
with  remedies.  It  is  several  years  since  the  first 
edition  of  the  book  was  published,  and  as  new 
editions  have  been  gotten  up,  additions  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  time.  The  ap- 
pendix added  to  the  present  edition  comprises 
descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  additional  pig- 
ments, theh-  qualities  and  uses,  with  additional  in- 
formation on  dryers,  and  also  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  Chevreul's  principles  of  harmony  and  con- 
trast of  colors. — American  jirtizan. 

TBiATisi  on  TETE  PowEB  or  Wateb.  By 
Joseph  Gltkm,  F.  R.  S.  D.  Ybu  Nostrand: 
New  York,  1869. 

(Second  Notice.)  We  have  had  occasion,  since 
receiving  this  book,  to  study  the  literature  of  water 
power,  professiotially  and  commercially.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  corresponding  iaxA  that  our  diffi- 
culties have  been  solved  by  reference  to  this  book, 
prompts  us  to  acknowledge  its  merits  in  a  more  de- 
cisive form. 

There  are  rules,  in  the  professional  pocket  books, 
far  measuring  theJUna  of  water,  bat  it  has  been  re- 
served for  people  who  sell  water,  or  pay  for  it,  to 
olwerve  a  notable  variation  in  the  results  of  position 
ffld  thape  of  orifices  through  which  water  is  dis- 
charged.   If  oU  the  information  extant  is  not  em- 


bodied in  the  work  under  consideration,  there  is 
enough  to  solve  all  ordinary  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  historical  notice  and  to 
the  wonted  tribute  to  the  power  and  functions  of 
water,  this  book  contains  much  interesting  informa- 
tion upon  the  sources  of  water  supply  and  upon 
water  wheels.  It  is  quite  well  illustrated  and  the 
subject  appears  to  have  been  very  careftilly  and  ex- 
haustively investigated  by  the  author. 

THE  AXEBICAN  ExCBANOE  AND  ReVISW. — ^A 
miscellany  of  useful  knowledge  and  general 
literature.  Especially  devoted  to  Finance,  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,  Insurance,  Railways  and  Trans- 
portation, Manufactures,  Patents,  Trade,  Commerce, 
Art,  Joint  Stock  Corporation  Interests,  Physios, 
Social  and  Economic  Science.  Fowler  &.  Moon,  621 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  monthly  of  considerable  value  to  students 
in  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  and  of  no  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  our  literary  and  scientific 
serials.  The  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
is  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Osbom  of  Lafayette 
ccdlege,  and  is  specially  complete  and  interesting. 

ASappeb's   Manual,    fob   Enqineeb   Volun- 
TKEB  Corps.    By  Captain  Fbankland,  K.  E. 
Published  under  War  Ofiice  authority. 

Hints  ok  Hocsb  DErsNOB  and  Blookbousbs. 
By  Captain  Yovno,  18th  Royal  Irish.    Well- 
ington, New  Zealand :  Lyon. 


MISCELLMEOU& 

SiLTBB  Platino — Old  and  New  Pboobsses. — 
The  following  is  compiled  from  the  Birming- 
ham correspondence  of  "The  Engineer."  The 
old-fashioned  process  was  this : 

An  ingot  of  copper,  ordinarily  weighing  about 
nine  pounds,  and  which  had  an  alloy  of  brass  of 
one-fifth  its  weight,  was  first  planed  and  then  filed 
to  a  perfectly  level  surface  on  both  sides;  the  ingot 
of  silver,  containing  about  8  per  cent  of  alloy,  was 
rolled  to  the  required  thickness  for  the  different 
qualities  of  metal  to  be  plated.  This  was  cut  into 
suitable  lengths,  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  silver 
varying  according  to  the  quality,  the  lowest  being 
about  16  dwts.  for  the  9  lbs.  of  copper  for  one  side 
only,  and  increasing  to  6  oz  or  8  oz.  The  piece  of 
silver  was  about  i  in.  less  than  the  surface  of  the 
copper.  It  was  scraped  quite  clean  on  the  side 
next  to  the  copper,  great  care  being  necessary 
that  every  imperfection  should  be  removed;  the 
two  bright  surfaces  were  then  laid  together  and 
"  bedded,"  by  placing  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  on  the 
silver,  and  striking  it  with  a  sledge-hammer  till 
every  part  of  the  two  surfaces  touched.  A  strong 
piece  of  sheet  copper  was  then  laid  on  the  silver,  to 
keep  it  from  rising  during  the  process,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  wires,  which  were  used  to  bind  the  two 
pieces  together  from  cutting  the  outer  parts  of  the 
silver  plate.  A  solution  of  borax  was  then  laid 
round  the  edges  of  the  silver  to  act  as  a  fiux.  The 
ingot  thus  prepared  was  then  heated  in  a  small  ftir- 
nace  until  a  bright  line  round  the  edges  of  the 
silver  indicated  that  the  union  was  effected.  The 
ingot  was  then  carefully  removed  from  the  fire  and 
cooled  gradually.  When  cold,  the  wires  were  cut, 
the  copper  plate  taken  away,  the  edges  carefully 
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filed,  and  the  plated  ingot  waa  then  ready  for  the 
roller. 

In  the  year  1840  the  plated  ware  trade  onder- 
went  a  complete  revolution.  The  process  just  de- 
scribed was  superseded  by  an  invention  of  Messrs. 
Elkington,  uuw  so  well  known  as  electro-plating, 
by  which  silver  is  deposited  with  accuracy  and 
certainty  by  the  aid  of  galvanism.  This  process  is 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  origiiml  discovery  of 
Volta,  the  alchemist,  in  1799,  on  which  various 
inventions  bad  been  subsequently  based.  Messrs. 
Elkington  were,  however,  the  ttrst  to  apply  the 
process  successfully  to  the  purposes  of  practical  in- 
dustry, and  their  enterprise  in  this  direction  took 
the  old-fushioned  platers  by  storm.  The  opposition 
they  encountered  was  immense. 

The  process  of  plating  at  Messrs.  Elkington's 
factory  is  thus  described :  The  article  having  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  it  is  plunged  first  of  all  into  a 
solution  ol  cyanide  of  mercury  to  prevent  any 
oxidation,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  perfect  adhesion 
in  the  platmg.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  plating 
vat,  ^vhich  is  divided  by  plates  o(  silver  into  regular 
compartments,  the  articles  being  suspended  on  brass 
rods  with  copper  wire,  and  so  arranged  as  to  expose, 
an  equal  amount  of  surface  in  each  compartment  to 
receive  the  deposit  of  silver.  The  operation  of 
plating  is  so  nicely  regulated  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  silver  is  being  deposited  is  correctly  known, 
and  the  large  amount  of  24  oc.  per  hour  is  de- 
posited, perfectly  smooth  and  extremely  hard. 
This,  with  the  thickness  of  silver,  accounts  for  the 
great  durability  of  the  articles  munufactured  by 
Messrs.  £Ikiugton.  There  are  several  large  vats  in 
use,  so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large 
amount  of  silver  deposited  in  one  day.  When  the 
article  has-been  in  the  vat  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  it  is  taken  out,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
dried.  After  that  it  is  carefully  weighed,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  silver  on  the  article  is  at  once  seen 
and  registered.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  bat- 
teries used  in  plating,  a  very  large  magneto-electric 
machine  is  in  constant  work. 

ARBK8T08  PxPBB  AHD  CtOTH. — ^The  FloTenoe 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
(Mar.  27)  gives  a  long  account  of  this  new  manu- 
facture. Crude  asbestos  resembles  bleached  hemp, 
with  long,  shining  fibres,  which  may  be  twisted  into 
threads  and  woven  into  cloth,  or  converted  into 
pulp  and  made  into  papei .  Asbestos  is  plentiful  in 
various  parta  of  Italy,  and  the  new  processes  of 
treatment  have  been  introduced  tJiere.  The  an- 
cients, however,  used  asbestos  doth  for  embalming, 
and  specimens  of  it  are  found  at  Pompeii.  The 
great  value  of  paper  made  f^om  this  substance  is 
its  indestructibleness,  either  by  fire  or  by  decay. 


EAT   or   THE    Stars. — Mr.  Htiggins  has  been 
making  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 


H 


were  not  accordant.  On  one  night  a  sensible  effect 
was  shown  by  the  needle,  but  at  another  time  the 
indications  of  beat  were  excessively  small,  and  not 
sufiiciently  uniform  to  be  trustworthy.  It  should 
be  observed  that  several  times  anomaloos  indica- 
tiras  were  observed,  which  were  not  traced  to  the 
disturbing  cause.  The  results  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable, as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  galvanometer  was  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
observations;  still  it  was  probably  not  greaUy  dif- 
ferent. 

MAONESiTE  or  sepiolite,  better  known  as  "  meer- 
schaum," is  found  in  masses  in  stratified  allu- 
vial deposits  among  serpentine.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  its 
composition  is  silica  60.8,  magnesia  27.1,  water 
12.1  in  100  parts.  Meerschaum  is  found  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  plains  of  Eskii-Sher  or  Eski-Svhehir,  ia 
Greece,  at  £gribos  in  the  island  of  Xegropont,  in 
the  isle  of  Samos,  at  Kiltschik  in  Matolia,  in  the 
Crimea,  at  Urubschltz  in  Moravia,  in  Morocco,  at 
Vallecas  in  Spain  (where  it  is  used  as  a  building 
stone),  at  Baldissero  in  Piedmont,  in  Cornwall,  in 
France  (in  the  departments  of  the  Uard,  of  Seine  et 
Mame,  and  of  the  Seine) ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
quarries  woiked  at  present  are  situated  at  Brussa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  When  first  dug  up 
it  is  damp,  soft  and  greasy.  The  Tartars  use  it  us 
soap  to  wash  linen,  and  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  in  the 
manner  in  the  Moorish  baths.  In  masses  it  floats 
on  water.  The  color  is  grayish-white,  white,  or 
with  a  faint  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge. 

COAL  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. — A  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris,  during  the  past  year,  by  Professor 
Naudin,  on  the  value  of  coal  ashes  as  a  fertilizer, 
has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  they  are  neither 
a  manure  nor  even  earth  of  the  most  infertile  quali- 
ty. An  opinion  to  this  eflbct  has  prevailed  in  this 
country  pretty  generally,  but  it  is  certain  that  upon 
heavy  clays,  they  act  as  a  disintegrator  if  nothing 
else.  This  eflect  is  not,  we  are  convinced,  merely 
mechanical,  as  a  very  small  amount  of  coal  ashes  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  adhesiveness  of  a  large 
amount  of  clay.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  a  re- 
cent experiment  of  our  own,  tried  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
florists  in  New  York  State.  By  the  application 
of  sifted  coal  ashes  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
well  rotted  horse  manure,  we  were  able  to  make  a 
thrifty  flower  garden  the  flrst  season,  upon  one  of 
the  stiffbst  soils  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  own. — 
Scientific  American. 

MB.  Akdrbw  Sharks,  inventor  of  the  double 
slotting  drill,  and  designer,  und  maker  of  much 
heavy  and  iogenious  machinery,  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, died  recently  at  Hastings.  "  Engineering  " 
says,  and  we  can  certainly  indorse  the  following : 
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REFORMED  SCHOOLS. 

Now  that  colleee  studeuts  can  rival  the 
ignoble  crowd  with  bat  and  oars,  university 
oulture  may  be  safely  advanced  another 
Btaffe,  looking  to  the  day  when  the  collegian 
shall  compete  with  the  outsider  in  other 
practical  branches  of  knowledge.  We  de- 
precate the  modern,  almighty  dollar  theory 
of  an  exclusively  "  business  "  education ; 
we  would  not  tubstitute  the  most  polished 
scholarship  in  discount  and  bookkeeping  for 
the  grand  old  university  literature,  classical 
and  polite. 

The  old  idea  that  classical  knowledge  is 
an  aim  and  end  of  education,  was,  perhaps, 
more  nearly  correct  than  the  later  idea  that 
classical  culture  is  the  only  suitable  and 
proper  means  of  working  and  developing 
the  mind.  In  this  utilitarian  age  of  specu- 
lation  and  greed,  of  sensational  literature, 
diarp  practice  and  vulgar  show,  the  greatest 
amount  of  old  fashioned  scholarly  culture 
that  we  can  force  upon  our  young  men  and  wo- 
men will  hardly  neutralize  the  leveling  ten- 
dencies of  the  times. 

But  while  our  schools  should  not  ignore 
polite  culture,  they  certainly  should  not 
neglect  practical  education.  Under  the 
theory  that  the  mind  is  a  machine  to  be 
developed,  or  a  power  to  be  disciplined, 
rather  than  a  storehouse  to  be  filled,  are  we 
not  overlooking  the  advantages  of  positive, 
technical  knowledge  ?  Our  new  school  pro- 
fessors indeed  proceed  upon  the  theory  that 
the  mind  can  be  as  well  disciplined  by  prac- 
tical as  by  classical  studies.  But  are  modern 
studies  practical  ?  Are  the  greater  number 
of  modem  English  text  books  really  more 
Vol,.  I— No.  8 45. 


available  to  the  graduate  who  has  a  living 
and  a  name  to  win,  than  the  old  Latin  ones? 
There  must  be  one-idea  scholars  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  are  the  sublimated 
mathematics  of  our  "  practical "  school? 
either  a  better  universal  digester  or  a  better 
universal  resource  than  Greek  roots?  If 
not,  then  the  old  fashioned  studies  have 
equal  advantages  in  the  matter  of  culture, 
and  the  additional  dignity  of  age  and  scholar- 
ly association. 

We  believe  that  a  comparison-  of  the 
knowledge  wanted  in  the  practical  world, 
with  the  knowledge  furnished  in  the  practi- 
cal schools,  irill  convince  the  candid  inquirer, 
1st.  that  the  course  of  study  is  not  always 
well  selected ;  and  2d — and  of  this  we  wish 
particularly  to  speak — that  the  books,  lec- 
tures, references  and  prescriptions  in  the 
departments  of  learning  that  purport  to  be 
practical  and  of  immediate  and  every  day 
value,  are  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

Imme  liately  upon  his  graduation,  in  what- 
ever direction  his  tastes,  ambition  or  neces- 
sities may  lead  him,  the  young  man  encoun- 
ters the  business  formula  of  commerce  and 
production,  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He 
may  be  versed  in  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  mathematics  and  chemistry,  but 
he  has  still  to  master  the  rules  and  forms  of 
practice.  He  may  know  the  principles  of 
communication  with  the  world,  but  he  has 
yet  to  learn  the  dialects  and  idioms  of  busi- 
ness. Mere  muscular  Training  is  not  more 
essential  to  success  in  athletic  sports  than 
mere  mental  Culture  to  the  triumphs  of 
mind ;  but  Skill  plucks  the  laurels  from  their 
brows  on  the  world's  playground  as  well  as 
in  the  world's  workshop.     The  Latin  salu- 
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tatorian  and  the  Greek  versifier  of  the  ancient 
univerBity,  are  not  much  greener  than  the 
graduates  of  "  practical  "  schools  when  thoj 
come  to  grapple  with  the  first  year's  work 
in  a  business  office.  This  state  of  things  is 
unnecessary  and  wrong  in  every  regard. 
Study  is  not  less  a  mental  tonic  because  it 
fits  a  man  to  keep  books,  to  write  business 
papers  and  to  buy  or  make  good  machinery. 
And  the  notorious  greenness  of  graduates  in 
practical  affairs,  deters  many  young  men 
from  commencing  with  a  theoretical  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  grave  question  in  many  minds 
whether  skill  and  training  in  the  arts  of  life 
should  not  precede  and  lead  up  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences.     . 

The  argument  against  the  dead  languages 
as  a  means  of  mental  training,  when  the 
world  is  full  of  live  subjects  equally  difficult 
to  master,  is  just  as  valid  against  practical 
subjects  when  taught  in  an  unpractical  man- 
ner. A  man  may  study  mathematics  all  his 
life  and  not  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  in  a 
merchant's  office  or  an  engineer's  drawing 
room.  He  may  even  master  all  the  text 
books  in  mechanics  and  not  be  able  to  con- 
struct an  economical  8te»m  engine.  We  are 
deceived  by  the  names  and  cheated  of  the 
substance  of  practical  learning.  Our  uni- 
versities may  well  copy  the  course  of  train- 
ing in  our  commercial  colleges  and  our  fore- 
most technical  schools,  and  so  adorn  a  scholar- 
ship that  will  pay,  with  the  graces  of  polite  and 
classical  culture.  At  least  let  us  not  aban- 
don the  studies  that  not  only  disciple  the  mind 
but  liberalize  the  sentiments  and  refine  the 
social  and  intellectual  relations  of  life,  until 
we  are  prepared  to  substitute  studies  that 
really  teach  men  how  to  live  and  thrive — 
studies  that  directly  and  immediately  ad- 
vance the  battle  of  mind  againiit  matter — 
studies  that  are  practical  in  substance  as 
well  as  in  name. 


BLACK  Lead,  which  has  only  been  used 
as  a  lubricator  for  wooden  machinery, 
and  for  wood  piston  packing,  is  now  applied 
by  M.  Beloris,  in  France,  to  every  kind  of 
machine,  from  the  heaviest  vehicles  to  the 
most  delicate  watch-work,  so  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  oils  and  grease  of  all  kinds. 
If  plumbago  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
railway  carriages,  a  great  saving  to  the  com- 
panies will  be  effected.  It  is  said  to  be  used 
with  many  vehicles  in  Paris,  and  in  ma- 
chinery at  several  factories,  and  seems  to 
give  satisfaction. 


PAPERS  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

So.  IV. 

IBON  BOOFS. 

B7  Lient.  C.  B.  Dvrrea. 

(Contbioad  firom  pageiSe3.) 

A  roof  owes  its  stability  to  a  series  of 
similar  frames  called  trusses.  The  most 
common  form  of  roof-tmss  is  sn  isosceles 
triangle,  of  which  the  two  eqnal  sides  F^np- 
porting  the  roof  covering  are  called  principal 
rafters.  The  rafters  are  subject  to  com- 
pressive and  transverse  stress,  and  are  con- 
structed accordingly.  The  third  side  is 
subject  only  to  tensile  stress,  and  is  called 
the  tie-rod,  or  tie-beam,  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  iron  roof,  consists  of  one  or  more  rods  of 
round  iron.  The  stresses  which  this  truss 
is  required  to  withstand  are,  1st,  those  aris- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  entire  roof  struc- 
ture, and  2d,  those  caused  by  the  weather, 
vie :  wind  and  snow.  For  the  resistance  to 
these  forces  the  rafter  may  be  treated  as  an 
inclined  beam  supported  at  each  end,  and, 
if  desirable,  at  intermediate  points,  the 
lower  end  abutting  against  the  extremity  of 
the  tie-rod,  and  the  upper  end  against  the 
upper  end  of  the  opposing  rafter. 

The  rafters  are  made  either  of  common 
rolled  "T  iron,  or  of  two  pieces  of  L<  *' 
angle-iron,  riveted  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  form  a  1**  ^^^^  flange  is  placed  up- 
wards for  several  reasons,  that  being  the 
position  of  gratest  strcneth  in  a  beam  of 
that  particular  cross-section,  besides  being 
most  convenient  for  the  attachment  of  pur- 
lins, braces  and  stmts.  The  tie-rod  has  a 
jaw  at  each  end,  which  receives  the  web  of 
the  rafter  to  which  it  is  pinned. 

In  roofs  of  great  span,  in  order  to  give 
the  rafter  the  requisite  rigidity,  secondary 
trussing  must  be  resorted  to.  But  in  such 
a  case  the  general  principle  of  the  truss  is 
in  no  respect  changed,  the  variations  being 
merely  those  of  detail  and  supplementary. 
The  two  rafters  and  the  tie-rod  still  remain, 
but  with  the  addition  of  new  parts  for  carry- 
ing out  the  same  general  design.  To  secure 
proper  stiffness  the  rafter  is  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  strut,  which  thrusts  against 
a  point  held  in  stable  equilibrium  by  two  or 
more  forces,  whose  resultant  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  thrust.  Fig.  I  is  a  com- 
pound truss  of  the  commonest  form.  The 
junction  of  each  part  will  readily  suggest 
itself  upon  a  simple  inspection  of  the  dia- 
gram. 
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B  I  J> 

Assnmuig  that  in  a  roof  af  given  length, 
measured  along  the  ridge,  the  laftera  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  thtt  veight 
of  snperstmotnre  to  be  sustained  by  Moh 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  material 
between  any  two  oonsecutiTe  rafters.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  weight  of  the  rafter 
itself,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  a  suitable 
calculation  should  be  made  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  snow  which  may  accumulate  upon 
it,  and  of  the  force  of  the  wind.  Of  these 
the  weight  of  the  rafter  ia  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  others  may  be  readily  de- 
temiined  after  the  pitch,  or  slope  of  the  roof, 
is  decided  upon. 

To  determine  the  strets  upon  the  various 
parts. — Let  W  represent  the  weight  of  a 
section  of  the  roof  between  tw«  conseontiTe 
principles.  Each  rafter  will  then  support 
one  half  this  weight.  The  mutual  support 
afforded  at  the  apex  is  transmitted  to  the 
walls  at  B  and  C,  so  that  each  wall  sustains 
one-half  the  load.  Although  the  load  is 
uniformly  distributed,  we  may  consider  it  as 
concentrated  at  A  with  a  vertical  resultant 
=s  ^  W.  This  resultant  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components  acting  along  the  rafters 
A  B  and  A  G  with  forces  =  M^  ^  cosec  ^), 
in  which  expression  ^  represents  the  angle 
of  the  slope  of  the  roof.     Since  cosec.  = 

-s —  we  may  put  the  expression  for  the 

W 
thrust  into  the  following  form:  t  =\ 


sm.  ^ 

This  thrust  is  opposed  by  two  forces,  one  of 
which  is  the  upward  resistance  of  the  wall ; 
the  other,  the  pull  of  the  tension  rod.  Hence 
wo  may  divide  it  into  two  components, 
r'  and  r. 


r*  =  t  sin.  ^  =  i 


•w 


sin.  ^  =  i  W 


'  sin.  ^ 

r-tco8,«=i^cos.^  =  i^^. 
In  the  equation  t'  =  i  W,  only  half  the 


E  C 

weight  is  actually  considered,  viz :  that  por- 
tion which  is  directly  supported  at  the  apex 
and  transmitted  by  the  thrust  of  the  rafters 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  But  each  wall  sup- 
ports directly  \  W,  which,  added  to  the 
quantity  obtained,  makes  ^  W,  which  repre- 
sents the  entire  supporting  force  of  each 
wall. 

The  stresses  sustained  by  the  minor  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  compound  truss  must  be 
determined  separately,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  must  ascertain  th«  distribution  of  the 
load  over  the  points  B,  /,  g,  h,  A.  Since 
^  W  is  equally  distributed  over  each  rafter 
we  may  consider  Bl,lg,gh,k  A,  as  so  many 
separate,  uniformly  loaded  beams,  resting 
upon  their  respective  points  of  support,  with 
stresses  equal  to  I'g'  W  at  each  end,  so  that 
the  direct  stresses  as  thus  considered  are,  at 
A  and  B  ^^^  W  each,  and  at  7,  g,h,^W  each. 
But  the  stresses  at  I  and  h  are  transmitted 
through  the  struts  1 1',  h  h'  to  their  respective 
suspending  rods  (braces),  and  by  the  braces 
to  the  points  B,  g,  A.  A  simple  inspection 
of  the  diagram  will  show  that  the  resultant 
of  the  pulls  along  g  h'  and  g  I'  will  be  equal 
to  I  W  along  g  D.  This  stress,  added  to 
the  direct  stress  at  g,  gives  {  W  for  the  total 
stress  at  that  point.  The  tension  along  g  k' 
and  A  h',  g  I'  and  B  I'  ia,  in  each  case,  ^ 

■^  COS.  <t>.     By  the  same  reasoning  it 


sin. 


will  appear  that  the  tension  along  B  D  and 

W 
D  A  must  be  J    ^        cos.  ^.  It  has  already 

been  shown  that  the  tension  alons  B  G,  due 
to  the  primary  thrust  of  the  abutting  rafters, 

is  J    .      ■  COS.  ^.     Hence  the  pull  along 

^  ^  ^  U^  (I  +  i  +  tV);  the  pull  along 

'  '^  "  tir~*  (i  +  i>'  »°^  *"*«  P"'^  *^°"8 
D  E  is  ird^  (i). 


tan.  ^ 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  braces  produce  a 
eompressive  stress  in  the  Hfter  in  addition 
to  the  direct  thrust  caused  by  the  weight  of 
the  opposing  rafter.  A  g  D  and  B  ^  D 
may  be  considered  as  triangles  of  forces  in 
equilibrium .  By  taking  one-half  the  weight 
imposed  upon  the  strut  gj)  IVf,  we  hare 
at  once  the  means  of  determining  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  other  sides  of  each  triangle. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  palls 

along  A  D  and  B  J)  are  J  -j— — ^,  and  the 

compression  of  the  rafter  dae  to  these  two 

w  w 

pulls  must  be  J  -gj^^  cos.  ^  =  J  -^^-j 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
compression  produced  by  the  braces  A  h' 

hnig  h',gl' and  B  f  is  ^  -^T^ 

the  total  compression  is 
W 


Hence 


P  = 


Bin, 


-^(i  +  4+iV)- 


The  pressures  upon  the  stmts  g  D  and 
Z  I'  are  respectively  ^  W  and  -^  W. 

Many  trusses  are  constructed  with  the  tie- 
rod  raised  above  the  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  II. 


the  tension  on  the  rod  D  E  will  always  vary 
inversely,  as  its  perpendicular  distance  from 
A,  i.  e.  tension  on  B  C :  tension  on  D  E : : 
A  b':  A  b.  The  tension  on  the  braces  may 
be  formed  as  before. 

An  excellent  method  of  trnssing,  and  one 
very  extensively  employed  in  England  for 
moderate  spans,  is  shown  in  Fig.  III.  It  u 
known  as  the  king  and  queen  post  truss, 
a  a',  b  b',  c  &,  &c.,  are  struts,  and  ab",  bd, 
c  d',  &o.,  are  suspension  rods,  and  their 
arrangement  is  such  that  B  d'  c,  Bd  b, 
B  b'  a,  &o.,  may  be  considered  as  braces 
holding  each  its  own  strut.  Assuming,  as 
in  the  first  example,  that  B  d,  d  c,  c  b,  &o,, 
are  separate  beams,  each  supported  at  its 
extremities,  then  (assuming  also  that  there 
are  four  secondary  trasses),  the  distribntion 
of  the  load  is  as  follows :  ^  the  weight  of 
the  rafter,  or  ^  W,  rests  directly  on  each 
of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  ^  W  on  A  a  B. 
By  means  of  the  braces  and  strata  one-half 
the  weight  at  d  is  transmitted  to  c,  J  the 
weight  at  c  to  i,  |  the  weight  at  b  to  a,  and 
f  the  weight  at  a  to  A.  If  we  resolve  the 
thrust  along  any  one  one  of  the  struts,  for 


We  have   ascertained    that  the  tension 

W 

on  a  rod  from  B  to  C  would  be  f  =  J  t -r- 

*  tan.  <p. 

An  inspection  of  the  diagram  will  show  that 


instance  b  b',  into  the  two  components  which 
withstand  it,  via :  b'  &  and  cf  b,  the  former 
will  represent  the  additional  pull  on  the  tie 
rod,  and  the  latter  the  pull  on  the  queen- 
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post  a  V  caused  by  the  stress  at  V.  Treat- 
ing the  stresses  at  the  other  points  in  the 
same  manner,  we  shall  find  that  they  all 
giye  rise  to  equal  additional  pulls  on  the 
tie-rod.     But  the  pull  on  the  tie-rod  pro- 

W 
dnced  by  the  strut  idlvi^.  ..    Hence 

the  tensions  on  the  tie-rod  are 
Between«'J'  =  j;^a  +  2V)- 

"     *'''-tsr^(i  +  A). 

"       '^''■"ti^(i  +  A). 

"       '^'B-tHe^^l  +  ^o). 
and  the  tensions  on  the  queen-posts  are, 
oncd'=-iV  W 

J  C  =  A  w 
ai'  =  i  W 
Aa'=|    W. 

The  king  post  A  a',  it  will  be  obsenred,  re- 
ceives the  stresses  from  two  struts — a  a',  e  a'. 

The  few  illustrations  we  have  given  con- 
tain the  main  principles  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  forces  upon  the  frame  work  or 
triangular  roofs  of  moderate  size.  The  va- 
riations of  detail  maybe  almost  infinite, and 
they  are  sometimes  very  complicated,  but 
are  easily  reducible  to  simple  thrusts  and 
pulls,  and  to  parallelograms  of  forces. 

In  iron  roofs  the  trusses  described  are 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  both  principal 
and  common  rafters.  The  distances  between 
them  may  vary,  aocordine  to  circumstances, 
from  3  ft.  to  30  ft.  In  the  latter  case,  and 
in  all  cases  where  a  considerable  interval 
between  rafters  is  desirable,  the  purlins  must 
be  trussed.  The  foot  of  the  rafter  may  be 
received  into  a  cast-iron  saddle  bolted  to 
the  wall  plate,  and  the  main  tie-rod  may  be 
jawed  and  riveted  to  the  web  of  the  rafter, 
or  may  pierce  the  casting  and  be  fastened 
by  a  key  or  pin,  or  thread  and  nut.  These 
matters  of  minor  detail  are  always  highly 
variable  and  are  determined  simply  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience.  In  this  climate 
and  latitude,  provision  should  be  made  for 
Tarying  the  length  of  the  main  tie  to  adapt 
it  to  the  wide  ranges  of  temperature,  and 
this  is  best  acoqiiplished  by  a  swivel-nut  in 
the  center. 

The  purlins  are  bars  of  iron,  crossing  the 


The  roof  covering  may  be  wood  or  iron. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  shingled  or  tiled, 
and  in  the  latter  corrugated  iron  is  by  far 
the  best  material.  Corrugated  iron  may  be 
obtained  in  sheets  of  any  length  not  exceed- 
ing 8  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  sheets  should 
be  a  multiple  of  the  length  of  the  rafter, 
added  to  the  proper  allowance  for  overlaps. 
Thus,  a  rafter  27  ft.  long  will  require  four 
lengths  of  7  ft.,  4  in.  being  allowed  for  each 
of  the  three  overlaps.  But  the  lateral 
joints  would  present  a  difficulty  if  the  plates 
or  sheets  were  of  uniform  length,  since,  in 
that  case,  the  intersection  of  a  lateral  and 
terminal  joint  would  involve  the  superposi- 
tion of  the  comers  of  four  sheets,  which 
must  be  avoided  by  breaking  joints  in  alter- 
ternate  courses.  Hence  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  sheets  (easily  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case)  should  be  ordered 
of  extra  length  and  an  equal  number  of  in- 
ferior length.  In  the  case  supposed  of  a  27 
ft.  rafter,  one  8  ft.  and  one  6  ft.  plate  should 
be  ordered  for  every  six  plates  of  7  ft.  The 
junction  at  the  ridge  is  best  effected  by  a 
cast-iron  covering,  sloping  in  both  directions 
for  a  few  inches,  and  with  its  edges  corruga- 
ted to  fit  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and 
overlapping  them  a  few  inches.  This  cast- 
ing should  be  made  of  the  best  iron  in  the 
most  accurate  manner  and  of  the  least  thick- 
ness consistent  with  sound  casting.  Open- 
ings for  ventilators  may  be  left  in  them  if 
desirable.  The  plates  should  be  prepared, 
before  laying  them,  with  a  good  coating  of 
mineral  paint,  in  which  oxide  of  iron  is  a 
principal  constituent. 

We  introduce  a  portion  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Birckel,  published  in  the  London 
"  Artizan,"  upon  the  accidental  stresses  to 
which  a  roof  may  be  subjected.  "  Among 
the  accidental  sources  of  pressure,  wind  and 
snow  form  the  most  important  items,  be- 
cause both  may  occur  simultaneously.  Ac- 
cording to  Oeneral  Morin's  observations, 
snow  may  accumulate  to  the  depth  of  20 
in.,  and  as  its  weight  is  -j^th  that  of  water, 
the  pressure  due  to  this  element  would  be 
about  11  lbs.  per  square  ft.  The  same  phi- 
losopher, however,  thinks  that  one-half  this 
amount  will  make  ample  provision.  We 
will  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  suppose  it  to 
be  6  lbs.  per  square  ft.     Bespeoting  the 
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Speed  in  ft. 
per  second. 


ft. 
10 
18 
26 
86 


Pressnre 
per  sq.  ft. 


0.2 
0.6 
1.6 
2.8 


Speed  in  ft. 
per  second. 


ft. 

46 

66 

181 


In. 
0 
7 
0 


Presunre 
per  sq.  ft. 


4.7 

9.6 

88.4 


General  Morin,  from  whose  work  the  above 
data  are  quoted,  thinks  that  a  direct  pres- 
sure of  3  lbs.  per  square  ft.  is  quite  sufS- 
cient  to  reckon  npon ;  but  English  engineers 
differ  from  him  on  this  point,  and  make  al- 
lowance  for  a  pressure  of  7  or  8  lbs.  per  ft." 
[In  this  country,  where  tornadoes  are  not 
unfrequent,  this  allowance  should  be  still 
greater,  though  the  chief  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  such  disasters  is  the  access 
of  the  wind  to  the  underside  of  the  roof, 
through  windows  and  elsewhere.]  "  In  the 
following  tables  we  give  the  items  of  perma- 
nent pressure  due  to  the  covering,  and  to 
the  structure  of  the  roof  itself,  which,  added 
to  the  items  previously  defined,  will  make 
up  the  whole  weight,  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  calculation  of  the  strength  of  the  roof: 


NaTCBB  or  COTIBINO. 


Common  tiles 

Hollow  tiles 

Slates 

Rolled  copper 

Zinc 

Galvanized  sheet  iron 
Corrugated  sheet  iron 
Asphalte 


Weight  in  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. 


18 

16  to  18 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2i 

64 


2hble  of  Weights  of  Principala  and  Purlin*. 


Distance 

between 

principals 


ft. 
6 
6 

6 
6 


9  10 
9  10 
0  10 
9  10 


ft.  in. 

26  0 

40  0 

66  9 

82  0 

26  0 

40  0 

66  9 

82  0 


Weight  of 
principal. 


Weight  of  Weight 

purlins  for  per  sq.  ft. 

one  bay.  of  roof  g. 


lbs. 
187 
887 
888 

1,668 
194 
602 

1.887 

2.626 


lbs. 
226 
290 
418 
482 
608 
668 
948 

1.088 


lbs. 
2.08 
2.20 
2.87 
8.80 
2.69 
2.76 
8.89 
4.84 


Obsbbvatioks. — ^Titese  data  are  qooted  tram 
Gen.  Morin's  work;  principals  supposed  to  be 
trussed  as  per  diagram  Mo.  2;  their  weight  has 
been  increased  by  the  amount  of  one-fourth  for  de- 
ficiency in  rafters;  angle  of  roof  abont  26°. 

If,  now,  we  sum  np  the  pressures  arising 
from  the  various  sources  enumerated,  we 
shall  find  that  the  loads  per  square  foot,  for 
different  kinds  of  covering,  are  as  follows : 


Vatubb  of  Coyebiho. 


Common  tiles , 

Hollow  tiles 

Slates 

Rolled  copper 

Zinc 

Gralvaniied  sheet  iron 
Corrugated  sheet  iron 
AsptuUte 


Wei^  in  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. 


88 
29 
28 
28 
22 
22 


The  load  of  40  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  is 
generally  taken  by  English  engineers  as  a 
basis  in  the  calculation  of  roofs,  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  though  it  may  be  quite 
sufficient. 


Aero-Steam  Enoines. — Some  interest- 
ing trials  of  Warsop's  air  and  steam  en- 
gine have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  at 
Nottingham;  and  the  report  upon  the  results 
has  been  made  by  a  well-known  and,  in  such 
matters,  very  painstaking  London  engineer. 
The  engine,  being  started  by  steam  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  a  single-acting  air  pump, 
worked  from  the  crank-shaft,  compresses  air 
to  a  little  more  than  the  boiler  pressure,  the 
air'thus  passing  through  a  long  circuit  of 
straight  and  coiled  pipe,  which  traverses  the 
exhaust  pipe,  makes  several  spiral  coils  in 
the  chimney,  then  descends  at  one  side  of 
the  firebox,  exposed  to  the  full  fire,  and 
finally  connects  with  a  valve-box,  through 
which  the  air,  more  or  less  heated,  enters 
the  boiler  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  space. 
So  far  as  the  experiments — carefully  made 
upon  an  imperfect  engine,  worked  alternate- 
ly with  steam  alone  and  with  steam  and 
air — can  be  taken  as  establishing  a  principle, 
tbey  indicate  a  consideraUe  economy — an 
economy,  however,  beyond  anything  which, 
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REMARKABLE    ENDURANCE   OF 
BESSEMER  STEEL  AILES. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail,  the 
tests  of  several  steel  axles,  taken  at  random 
&om  a  number  of  axles  made  by  the  Penn- 
Bjlvaaia  Steel  Company,  ont  of  their  regular 
product  of  Bessemer  steel. 

The  first  test  shows,  probably,  the  most 
remarkable  cnduranoe  on  record,  viz :  bend> 
ing  backward  and  forward  under  a  ton  drop 
falling  fortysiz  times  from  a  height  of  16^ 
feet,  and  twelve  times  from  a  height  of  18 
feet,  the  axle  being  reversed  after  each 
blow,  and  the  total  deflection  back  and  forth 
being  163  inches. 

TasTS   OP  BassiviB   Stiil  Axlbs   madt  at  tht 
Pmntylvania  Steel  Work*,  BaUtwi»,  »ear  HarrU- 
burgk.  Pa.,  May,  18St. 
[Weight  of  drop  2,000  lbs.     V  shaped  wroagbt  iron 

tap.    Bearings  3  feet  apart  on  east  iron  supports.] 


i 

DBFLKOTION 

. — IirCHE! 

2 

He'ght 
of 

<M 

O 

fall. 

Before 

After 

Effeotof 

Totol. 

i 

blow. 

'  blow. 

blow. 

ft.  in. 

1 

1«  « 

—    .00 

^8.44 

8.44 

3.44 

2 

do 

-^  3.44 

—     .00 

3.44 

6.88 

3 

do 

—     .00 

,^8.06 

3.06 

9.94 

4 

do 

-^  S.OO 

—     .00 

3.06 

13. 

6 

do 

—     .00 

^  2.88 

2.88 

16.88 

6 

.do 

->  3.88 

—     .00 

2.88 

18.75 

r 

do 

—     .00 

>^3. 

3. 

21.76 

8 

do 

^  8. 

—     .00 

8. 

24.76 

» 

do 

—    .00 

-.^S. 

8. 

27.75 

10 

do 

-^  3. 

—     .00 

8. 

80.75 

11 

do 

—    .00 

w». 

3. 

83.75 

IS 

do 

-^  8. 

—     .00 

8. 

36.75 

13 

do 

—    .00 

v^2.76 

2.76 

89.6 

14 

do 

■^  3.76 

—    .00 

2.75 

42.26 

1ft 

do 

—     .00 

^8. 

3. 

45.26 

1« 

do 

-^  8. 

—    .00 

8. 

48.26 

IT 

do 

—     .00 

_  8.19 

8.19 

61.44 

18 

do 

'^3.19 

—    .00 

3.19 

64.62 

19 

do 

—     .00 

^^8.12 

8.12 

57.76 

30 

do 

"^  8.13 

—    .00 

8.12 

60.88 

31 

do 

—     .00 

W.S.12 

8.12 

64. 

23 

do 

^  8.J2 

—    .00 

3.12 

67.12 

33 

do 

—     .00 

^8.19 

3.19 

.70.31 

34 

do 

^  8.19 

^    .26 

3.44 

78.76 

3ft 

do 

->     .25 

^  3.12 

8.38 

+77.12 
'81.26 

26 

do 

-^  8.12 

^l. 

4.12 

27 

do 

'-^   1. 

w  I. 

2. 

83.25 

38 

do 

'-  1. 

^  1.6 

2.6 

85.75 

30 

do 

->  1.6 

^  1. 

2.6 

88.25 

80 

do 

■^  1. 

^  1.88 

2.88 

90.62 

31 

do 

"^  1.88 

s^  1.26 

2.62 

93.26 

S3 

do 

-^  1.26 

^  1.6 

2.75 

9t. 

83 

do 

-^  1.6 

^  1.12 

2.62 

98.62 

84 

do 

^  1.12 

<^  1.62 

2.76 

101. .18 

Sft 

do 

--  l.«2 

w  1.12 

2.76 

104.12 

8< 

do 

'^  1.12 

^  1.6 

3.62 

106.76 

•  Tamed  i  over  between  23d  and  24th  blows,  as 
•zle  was  bent  sidewise  ij  2.3d  blow. 

t  Tnrned  i  oyer  for  snie  reason,  betweeq  26tl)  ftnd 
36tli  Wowi, 


He'ght 

of 

fall 


ft.  in. 
16  6 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

16  6 
do 
do 
do 
no 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
d6 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


DEFLECTION.— laoHBS. 


Before 
blow. 


1.5 

.88 
1.62 

.88 
1.76 

.88 
1.76 

.88 
1.62 

.75 
1.62 

1.'76 

1.26 

1.76 

1.6 

1.76 

.88 
1.75 

88 
1.76 
1. 

.00 
2.88 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
3.6 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.62 

.00 
3.75 

.00 
2.62 

.00 
2.75 

.00 
2.76 

.00 
2.76 

.00 
1.76 
1.26 
1.6 
1.88 
1.26 
1.6 
1.38 
1. 
1.6 
1.6 
1.26 
1.62 
1.12 
1.6 
1.36 
1.6 


After 
blow. 


.88 
1.63 

.88 
1.75 

.88 
1.76 

.88 
1.62 

.75 
1.62 
1. 

1.76 
1.25 
1.75 
1.6 
1.76 

.88 
1.75 

.88 
1.75 
1. 


2.88 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.6 

.00 
2.62 

.00 
2.76 

.00 
2.62 

.00 
2.76 

.00 
3.75 

.00 
3.76 

.00 
1.76 
1.35 
1.5 
1.88 
1.36 
1.6 
1.88 
1. 
1.6 
1.6 
1.25 
1.62 
1.12 
1.5 
1.26 
1.6 


Bffeet  of 
blow. 


3.38 
3.6 
3.6 
3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
3.6 
3.38 
3.38 
2.62 
2.76 
8. 
8. 

3.25 
8.26 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.76 
broke. 

2.88 
2.88 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
2.62 
2.62 
2.76 
2  75 
2.62 
2  62 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
3.76 
3.76 
3.76 
1.76 
8. 

3.76 
3.88 
3.68 
2.76 
2.88 
2.88 
2.6 
8. 

2.76 
2.88 
2.76 
2.62 
2.76 
3.T6 
broke. 


Total. 


109.13 

111.63 

114.13 

116.76 

119.38 

122. 

124.88 

127.13 

139.6 

131.88 

134.6 

137.26 

140.25 

143.26 

146.6 

149  76 

162.88 

165. 

157.63 

160.36 

163. 


3.88 
6.76 
8.36 
10.76 
18.36 
16.75 
18.26 
20.76 
23.26 
25.76 
28.88 
81. 
88.76 
86.6 
89.12 
41.76 
44.6 
47.36 
60. 
63.76 
55.6 
58.36 
60. 
68. 

t66.76 
'68.63 
71.36 
74. 
76.88 
79.36 
81.76 
*84.76 
■•■87.6 
90.S8 
93.13 
{95.76 
"98.6 
101.36 


■  A  little  eraok  about  j  in.  X  I-l*  !■>•  opened  oo 
»iuhr  tide,  aboat  H  in.  flrom  point  ttniek  on  top 
side. 

f  This  eraok  was  strook  and  elosedap. 

I  Same  oraok  opened  a  little  wider, 

I  Qraek  keepe  opening. 
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3  P»'K»>« 
of 
Ml. 


DEFLBCIION.— IHCHBI. 


Before 
blow. 


1 
3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

1» 

1< 

IT 

18 

19 

SO 

31 

33 

33 

34 

3» 

S« 

37 

'38 

39 

SO 

SI 

St 

S3 

S4 

St 

•  S6 

87 

S8 

SO 

40 

'41 

43 

43 

44 

4S 

4< 

1 
3 

8 

'  4 

e 
< 

7 
8 
0 
10 
II 
13 
13 
14 
IS 
1« 
17 
18 
1« 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 


ft.  in. 
16  » 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


-^  1 
-^  I 
-^  1 


.00 
3. 

.00 
3. 

.88 
1.76 

.88 
1.88 

.6 

79 
6 

63 
6 

76 

.38 
1.76 

.88 
1.63 

.88 
1.76 
'     .6 
1.63 

.6 
1.76 

.88 
1.68 

.88 

1.63 

.     .88 

1.76 

.88 
1.76 

.6 
1.76 

.88 
1.68 

.88 
1.76 

.36 
1.76 

.6 
1.68 

.88 
1.63 

.6 
1.76 

'    .00 

3.88 
.    .00 

3.6 
.    .00 

3.6 
.    .00 

3.6 
'    .00 

3.6 
.    .00 

3.6 
.    .00 

3.63 
,  .00 
.  3.66 
.    .00 

3.76 
.    .00 

3.76 
.    .00 

3.6 
.00 

3.63 


After 
blow. 


s^    1 


^  1 

'^  1 
-'  I 

-r' 
^  1 


3. 

.00 
3. 

38 

76 

88 
1.88 

.6 
1.76 

.6 
1.62 

.6 
75 

38 
76 

88 
63 
38 
76 

.6 
1.63 

.6 
1.76 

.88 
1.62 

.38 
1.63 

.88 
1.76 

.38 
1.76 

.6 
1.76 

.88 
1.62 

.88 
1.76 

.36 
1.76 

.6 
1.63 

.38 
1.63 

.6 
1.76 


.  3.88 
.00 
.3.6 
'    .00 
.3.6 
.    .00 
3.6 
.    .00 
.3.6 
.    .00 
.3.6 
.00 
3.62 
.    .00 
3.66 
.00 
3.76 
.00 
3.76 
.00 
3.6 
.00 
3.62 
.00 


Effeetof 
blow.    , 


Total. 


3. 
3. 
3. 

2.38 
2.12 
3.12 
2. 25 
2.38 
2.26 
2.25 
2.12 
3.13 
3.36 
2.12 
2.12 
2.13 
3. 
2. 

2.12 
2.25 
3.12 
3.13 
3.36 
3.13 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 

3.12 
2.13 
3.12 
3.36 
3.36 
2.18 
3. 
3. 

3.13 
3. 
2. 

3.25 
3.12 
3. 
3. 

3.13 

8.36 

broke. 

2.88 

3.88 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

2.6 

2.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.62 

2.63 

3.66 

3.66 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

2.6 

3.6 

2.62 

3.63 


3. 

4. 

6. 

8.38 
10.5 
12.82 
14.88 
17.25 
10.6 
21.25 
23.88 
36. 
28.25 
30.38 
32.6 
34.63 
36.62 
38.62 
40.75 
43. 
45.12 
47.25 
40. 6 
61.62 
63.62 
55.62 
57.62 
50.62 
61.75 
63.88 
66. 
68.36 
70.6 
72.62 
74.62 
76.62 
78.75 
8B.75 
82.75 
86. 
87.12 
89.12 
91.12 
93.25 
06.5 

3.88 
6.75 
8.25 
10.75 
13.25 
16.75 
18.25 
20.75 
33.25 
26.75 
38.26 
80.76 
83.38 
36. 
38.56 
41.12 
43.88 
46.62 
49.38 
63.13 
64.62 
67.12 
69.75 
03.38 


He'cht 
faU. 


ft.  Id. 
16  6 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


DBFLBCTION.— laoHU. 


Befor* 
blow. 


—  .00 
.-s  3.76 
_  .00 
.->3.76 
_  -00 
^  3.88 
_  .00 
^  3.88 
_  .00 
'-^  2.88 
_  .00 
^  3.88 

—  .00 
/-x  3.88 
_  .00 
^  2.66 
_  .00 
'-^  3.6 

—  .00 
^  3.38 
_  .00 
•^  3.26 

—  .00 
^  3.31 
_  .00 
..^3.6 
_  .00 
..^3.31 
_     .00 

:::3.6 

_  .00 
^  3.38 
_  .00 
-s  3.6 
_  .00 
^  3.88 

—  .00 
^  3.88 

—  .00 
^  3.63 

—  .00 
-^  3.62 

—  .00 
"^  2.76 


After 
blow. 


3.76 

.    .00 

.3.76 

.00 

3.88 
'    .00 

3.88 
'    .00 

3.88 

.00 

'  3.88 

.  3.88 
'  .00 
.3.66 
.  .00 
.  3.5 
'  .00 
.  3.38 
'  .00 
3.36 

■  .00 
'  3.31 

.00 
.  3.6 

■  .00 
.  3.31 

-  .00 
'  3.6 

•  .00 
-3.88 

-  .00 
.  3.6 

■  .00 
'  3.88 

•  .00 

■  3.S8 

•  .00 

-  3.63 

■  .00 
.  3.63 

.00 

■  3.T6 


Kifeetoif 
blow. 


3.76 
3.76 
3.76 
S.TS 
3.88 
3.88 
3.88 
8.88 
3.88 
3.88 
3.88 
broke. 

3.88 
3.88 
3.56 
3.66 

3.6 
3.6 
3.38 
3.38 
3.86 
3.36 
3.31 
3.31 
3.5 
3.6 
3.S1 
3.31 
3.6 
3.6 
3.38 
3.38 
3.6 
3.5 
3.38 
3.38 
3.88 
3.38 
3.63 
3.63 
2.62 
2.63 
3.76 
broke. 


TMal. 


no  CRICKS  OR  FLAWS. 


1 

do 

—  .00 

3 

do 

^  3.88 

8 

do 

—  .00 

4 

do 

^  3.6 

6 

do 

.00 

6 

do 

^3.63 

7 

do 

.00 

8 

do 

~3.62 

9 

do 

.00 

10 

do 

.-^3.62 

11 

do 

__  .00 

18 

do 

^  3.76 

I? 

do 

_  .00 

14 

do 

-^  3.62 

16 

do 

_  .00 

16 

do 

^  3.63 

17 

do 

—  .00 

18 

do 

"^  3.6 

3.88 

.00 
3.6 

.00 
3.63 

.00 
3.63 

.00 
3.63 

.00 
3.76 

.00 
3.63 


^3 


63 
.00 
3.6 


3.88 
3.88 
3.6 
3.6 
3.63 
3.63 
3.62 
2.63 
2.62 
2.62 
3.76 
3.75 
3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
3.62 
3.6 
broko.f 


66.13 

67.88 

70.63 

73.38 

76.36 

70.13 

82. 

84.88 

87.76 

90.68 

93.6 

3.88 
6.76 
8.31 
10.88 
13.38 
15.88 
18.26 
30.63 
33.88 
36.13 
37.44 
29.75 
33.26 
34.76 
87.06 
39.38 
41  88 
44.38 
46.76 
49.18 
61.63 
54  18 
56.5 
68.88 
61.26 
63.62 
66.25 
68.88 
71.6 
74  12 
76.88 


3.88 

6.76 
8.36 
10.75 
13.38 
16. 
18.63 
.31.26 
33.88 
36.5 
39.36 
S3. 
34.63 
37.36 
89.88 
43.6 
46. 


*  Tanted  I -16th  over  w  m  to  hit  eqaarelj;  ta:md 
baek  after  next  blow. 

t  At  point  whete  stmak,  2  imall  longltadliial  iwc 
faoe  eraeki  at  under  lide,  at  time  of  lait  Uaw. 
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THE  FRENCH  ATLAimC  CABLE. 

Troni^Ihe  Engineer." 
In  another  oolomn  will  be  found  a  sammary 
of  a  very  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin,  one  of  the  eleotrioians  engaged  in 
the  new  Atlantic  cable  expedition,  containing 
much  information  about  the  method  of  lay- 
ing the  French  cable.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Jenkin  for  the  aooompanying  diagrams, 
which  show  some  of  the  essential  points  of 
the  appliances  to  be  used  to  submerge  the 
cable.    Fig.  1  lit  a  section  of  the  Oreat 


brake.  In  this  out  0  is  the  pivot  of  the 
break-wheel,  and  C  the  pivot  on  which  the 
lever  C,  A,  B  works.  W  is  the  weight  on  the 
brake.  The  brake-wheell  is  attached  to  the 
paying-out  drum.  When  the  friction  of  the 
brake  strap  is  greater  than  the  weight  W,  the 
latter  is  lifted  up,  and  as  G,  A,  B  is  shorter 
than  0,  A,  B,  the  change  of  angle  relaxes  the 
brake  strap,  and  lets  the  wheel  slip.  In  this 
way  the  strain  on  the  cable  never  can  exceed 
that  of  the  weight  W.  Fig.  3  shows  Appold's 
brake  dram.  In  this  out  C  is  the  center  on 
which  the  lever  hangs,  to  which  the  weight 


Eastern,  showing  the  tanks  containing  the 
cable,  and  the  position  of  the  paying-out  and 
picking-np  machinery;  B  is  the  bow-wheel 

-over  which  the  oable  is  hauled  in ;  D  the 
dynamometer;  P  the  picking-up  wheel;  and 
V  the  fore*tank.  The  main  tank  is  omitted; 
P  aft-tank;  £  paying-out  drum;  D  the 
dynamometer,  and  S  the  stern  wheel,  with 
the  oable  running  out  into  the  ocean. 

Figs.  2  and  3 
represent  the 
most .  important 
part  of  the  pay- 
ing-out  machin- 
ery, invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ap- 
pold.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  prinoi- 

■  pie  of  Appold's 


W  is  attached,  and  applies  pressure  to  the 
strap  on  the  break  wheel  of  the  paying  out 
drum.  To  prevent  the  weight  W  from  vi- 
brating, there  is  a  piston  at  P,  fitting  close- 
ly into  a  cylinder  containing  water.  T  is  a 
capstan  wheel  for  lifting  up  the  weight  W 
when  the  paying-oat  machinery  is  entirely 
released  from  the  brake. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  picking-up  catenaries. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  M  represents 
the  grapnel  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  show- 
ing the  catenary  which  would  be  formed  by 
a  cable  paid  out  with  14  per  cent  of  slack 
and  lifted  in  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  cut,  S  represents  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  B,  M,  two  auxiliary  ves- 
sels simultaneously  lifting  the  cable.  M  is 
a  sharp  grapnel  intended  to  cut  the  cable, 
and  so  reduoe  the  strain  upon  the  cable  at  S. 


Fig.  8. 
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Fig.  5,  representing  the  paying  oat  of  the 
cable,  shows  the  angle  at  which  the  cable 
lies  behind  the  ship  in  paying  out  at  four 
knots  per  hour.  E  is  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  A  the  point  where  the  cable  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  ooean,  the  practical  depth  of 
the  water  being  2,000  fathoms. 

The  shore  ends  of  the  Freneb-Atlantic 

Fig.  6. 


cable  are  very  heavy,  but  taper  as  they 
reach  the  deep  sea  portions.  They  have  the 
aame  core  as  the  main  cable,  and  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  shore  are  each  covered 
with  twelve  BB  galvanized  iron  vires,  .238 
in.  in  diameter,  weighing  not  less  than 
11,160  lbs.  per  knot.  The  heavy  shore  end 
next  the  landing  places  is  first  covered  with 
twelve  BB  galvanized  iron  wires,  nineteen 
inches  in  diameter,  served  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tarred  yarn  to  form  a  bedding 
for  twelve  strands,  each  formed  of  three 
galvanised  iron  wires  .230  inches  in  diame- 
ter, giving  a  total  weight  of  iron  per  knot  of 
not  less  than  38,000  Idb.  All  the  iron  wire 
is  of  the  quality  known  as  "  best  best,"  free 
from  inequalities,  galvanised,  annealed,  and 
capable  of  being  bent  round  itself  and  un- 
bent without  breaking.  There  is  no  weld 
or  joint  in  any  of  the  iron  wires  within 
twelve  feet  of  any  other  weld.  The  shore 
ends  are  further  covered,  outside  the  iron 
wires,  with  two  coatings  of  mineral  pitch 
and  silica,  in  the  proportions  of  sixty  and 
forty  parts  respectively,  with  sufficient  mine- 
ral tar  to  give  the  requisite  consistence,  and 
vith  two  servings  of  tor  hemp  jun,  bid 


alternately,  the  first  coating  of  yam 
being  next  the  wires,  then  a  serving 
of  compound,  then  the  yam  again, 
and  lastly  compound.  The  com- 
pound was  applied  hot  and  the  yam 
was  laid  over  immediately  after- 
wards. The  yarn  is  everywhere 
covered  with  the  compound,  so  that 
the  outsides  of  the  shore  ends  are 
smooth  and  regular.  There  are  18 
knots  of  the  heaviest  shore  end, 
and  127  knots  of  the  lightest  shore 
6nd  ;  very  little  of  this  heavy  cable 
will  be  laid  o£f  the  coast  of  France, 
but  a  great  deal  off  St.  Pierre.  At 
each  end  of  the  deep  sea  cable  there 
will  be  a  taper  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  joining  it  to  the  shore  ends. 
The  joints  in  the  iron  wires  are  made  by 
scarphing  the  ends,  binding  them  with  fine 
wires  and  soldering  them,  each  wire  being 
also  served  with  the  best  Manilla  or  New 
Zealand  hemp  steeped  in  tor.  The  conductor 
consists  of  a  strand  of  seven  wires  of  an- 
nealed copper,  with  an  electrical  resistance 
per  knot  at  a  temperature  of  75  deg.  Fah. 
of  not  more  than  3.25  British  Asso- 
ciation units.  The  interstices  of 
the  strand  are  completely  filled  up 
with  Chatterton's  compound.  The 
gutto  percha  insulator  is  put  on 
in  four  concentric  layers  of  equal  thick- 
ness, with  a  layer  of  Chatterton's  compound 
between  each  layer  of  gutto  percha.  The 
electrical  resistance  of  the  insulator  at  75 
deg.  Fah.  is  not  less  than  250  millions  of 
British  Association  unite  afier  one  minute's 
electrification.  The  finished  core  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  passage  of  water  along  the 
conductor,  when  a  pressure  of  600  lbs.  per 
square  inch  is  applied  at  one  end  of  a  speci- 
men 6  in.  long.  Very  great  precautions 
have  been  taken  by  the  manu&cturers  to 
prevent  faulty  joints,  for  it  is  at  the  joints 
that  electrical  leakage  is  most  likely  to 
occur.  During  all  processes  of  manufac- 
ture the  cable  was  kept  as  much  as  possible 
under  water,  and  on  board  the  Great  Eastern 
the  cable  tanks  are  kept  nearly  full  of  water, 
so  that  the  cable  is  completely  covered. 

The  main  cable  from  the  island  of  St. 
Pierre  to  the  United  States,  is  700  miles 
long,  and  will  take  a  very  indirect  route,  be- 
cause of  the  inequalities  and  dangers  pre- 
sented by  the  bottom  of  the  sea  off  the  east- 
era  coast  of  America.  This  cable  being 
shorter  and  more  easily  recoverable  in  case 
of  accident,  is  not  of  such  good  quality  as 


i^' 
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contains  a  conducting  strand  of  seven  copper 
vires,  weighing  107  lbs.  per  knot,  and  the 
insulator,  of  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton's 
compound,  weighs  150  lbs.  per  knot.  This 
core  is  served  with  tanned  jute  yarn,  with  a 
covering  of  ten  BB  galvanized  wires,  .165 
in.  in  diameter,  weighing  about  4,254  lbs.  per 
knot.  It  has  an  outer  protection  of  hemp 
and  asphalte,  laid  on  in  two  coating.  The 
shore  ends  are  of  the  same  description  as 
those  connected  with  the  main  Atlantic  ca- 
ble ;  in  all  there  are  twenty-two  knots  of  the 
heaviest  shore  end,  and  fiftj-four  knots  of 
the  lighter  shore  end  to  be  used  with  the 
main  cable  connecting  St.  Pierre  with  the 
United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  "  Sooi£t6  du  Cable  Trans- 
atlantique  Frangais,  Limited,"  and  the  Tel- 
egraph Construction  and  Maintenance  Com- 
pany, Limited,  the  latter  will  receive  in  all 
£920,000  if  they  lay  the  whole  line  success- 
fiilly,  and  it  keera  in  good  working  order 
for  six  months.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
the  above  amount  has  already  been  paid  to 
them.     The  following  are  the  particulars : 

First  payment X60,000 

8,664  miles  of  caUe  at  £164 

per  mile 4684,496 

OncomidHtionof  maoufacture,  604 

686,000 

Seven  payments  of  X20,000  each,  when 

each  length  of  500  miles  was  coiled  on 

board 140,000 

When  the  ship  leaves  Brest 86,000 

Oo  completion  of  the  section  between 

Brest  and  St  Pierre   (in  fUlly  paid 

shares) 80,000 

On  completion  of  the  section  between  St. 

Pierre  and  the  United  States 10,000 

Six  months  after  the  completion  of  the 

whole  (in  fully  paid  shares) 20,000 


£920,000 

Directly  the  Great  Eastern  returns  to 
England  she  will  take  fresh  cable  on  board 
and  start  for  India,  to  lay  a  line  between 
Bombay  and  Suez. 


s 


TEXL  Castings. — Bailway-wheels,  an- 
vil-dies,  gearing,  frogs,  and  many  other 
heavy  parts  are  now  cast  by  Butcher  and 
other  steel  makers,  at  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  forgings,  and  with  double  the  strength  and 
nearly  the  smoothness  of  the  best  iron  cast- 
ings. From  our  extended  experience  with 
Bteel  dies  for  steam  hammers,  and  with  steel 
searing,  we  are  prepared  to  express  the  be- 
uef  that  steel  castings  rank  among  the  great 
economies  of  the  day. 


THE  SUBMERSION  AND  RECOVERY  OF 
SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

CONSTSUOTION  01*  THE  FBSNOH  ATLANTIC 

CABLE. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Rojal  Institation,  by 
Profeuor  FLxamso  Jbmkix,  F.  R.  8. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  his  ob> 
jeot  was  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
engineers  had  acted  in  laying  and  recovering 
submarine  cables,  rather  than  to  exhibit  the 
details  of  the  machinerv  employed.  The 
general  construction  of  electrical  cables  was 
first  described,  and  specimens  were  shown  ; 
especial  attention  being  drawn  to  the  deep 
sea  French  Atlantic  cable,  consisting  of  the 
following  parts :  A  copper  conductor,  gutta- 
percha insulator,  and  jute  serving,  surround- 
ed by  ten  wires  of  homogeneous  iron,  each 
served  with  five  Manilla  yams  saturated  with 
tar. 

TABLE  I.       . 

Construction  of  French  Atlantic   Cable — 
Deep  Sea  Section. 

Ltw.  weight    Diameter  Breekii^ 
per  knot.      iu  inchei.  strain,  lb. 

Copper 400  .168         644 

GntU-percha 400  .468 

Serving 284  .669 

Homo,  wires  (10) 1,689  .100         960 

Manilla  strands  (60) ...   1,091  ....         660 

Each  served  wire 268  .245      1,660 

Cable 8,701        1.184    16,580 

Weight  of  cable  in  air 1 .662  tons  per  knot. 

?'  ■'         water 768  " 

Strength  in  tons 71  tras. 

Table  No.  1  gives  the  dimensions,  weights 
and  strengths  of  each  of  the  component 
parts.  The  wire  served  with  hemp  will  bear 
a  greater  weight  than  the  sum  of  the  weights 
borne  separately  by  the  wire  and  the  strands; 
and,  again,  the  ten  served  wires,  when  form- 
ed into  a  rope,  bear  a  greater  weight  than 
the  sum  of  the  weights  which  each  will  bear. 
Moreover,  while  the  homogeneous  iron 
elongates  less  than  one  per  cent  before 
bresking,  and  the  hemp  elongates  only  .75 
per  cent,  the  two  combined  stretch  a  per 
cent.  This  paradoxical  result  is  due  to 
want  of  absolute  uniformity  in  the  strength 
of  each  part ;  when  separate,  each  breaks 
at  the  weakest  point ;  when  combined,  the 
weakest  points  seldom  coincide  ;  hence,  the 
strength  of  the  combination  is  the  sum  of 
the  mean  strengths  of  the  parts,  necessarily 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  minimum 
strengths.  The  so-called  spiral  or  helical 
form  does  not  really  render  the  cable  elastic 
or  liable  to  stretch,  nor  does  it  compress  the 
^e  one  to  be  Uid  across  the  Atlantic.    It 
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core  inside  the  sheathing,  as  was  shown  bj 
an  experiment  where  the  core  was  actually 
withdrawn  without  causing  the  collapse  of 
the  sheathing. 

The  manner  of  coiling  the  cable  on  board 
ship  was  explained  by  diagrams  and  models; 
it  being  shown  that,  in  order  to  avoid  put- 
ting a  twist  into  the  rope  when  taking  it  out 
of  the  hold,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  twist 
in  when  coiling  it  away.  Bad  coiling  pro- 
duces kinks  or  loops  drawn  tight,  wbidi  are 
avoided  by  a  cone  filling  the  eye  of  the  coil, 
and  by  rings  or  equivalent  arrangements 
preventing  the  bight,  as  drawn  out  of  the 
hold,  from  lashing  out  under  ^the  influence 
of  centrifugal  force. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions 
and  contents  of  the  "  Great  Eastern"  tanks 
as  arranged  for  the  Atlantic  expedition. 
These  tanks  keep  the  cable  under  water  on. 
board  ship  to  facilitate  the  electrical  tests. 
They  carry  a  weight  of  5,000  tons  in  a  bulk 
of  180,000  0.  ft.,  the  tanks  not  being  filled 
quite  to  the  top. 

TABLE   II. 

Diameter.  Deplh.'CaUe  knou. 

Foretank 51  ft.  6  in.    20  ft.  6  in.       728 

Ifaintank 76ft.  Oin.    16  ft.  d  in.     1,100 

After  tank 68ft.  Oin.    26  ft.  6  in.       912 

Notwithstanding  their  enormous  weight 
and  sise,  these  tanks  occupy  a  very  insig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  wliole  balk  of  the 
"  Great  Eastern." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens  has  for  light  cables 
employed  a  sort  of  reel  or  drum  on  a  turn- 
table, with  partial  success,  instead  of  the 
fixed  tank  and  coil.  From  the  tank  the 
cable,  when  paid  out,  passes  over  a  pulley 
and  along  a  trough  to  the  brake  drum,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  restrain  the  free  exit 
of  the  cable  to  such  an  extent  as  is  desired. 
The  cable  is  laid  hold  of  by  being  passed 
several  times  round  a  drum,  as  a  rope 
making  fast  a  vessel  may  be  seen  to  be 
passed  round  a  bollard ;  the  friction  allows 
a  slight  strain  at  one  end  to  prevent  a  very 
heavy  pull  at  the  other  end  from  causing  the 
rope  to  slip  round  the  drum.  The  slight 
pull  at  what  may  be  called  the  light  end  of 
the  rope  is  given  by  a  series  of  jockey  pul- 
leys which  play  the  part  of  the  hand  when 


by  models  and  diagrams.  In  this  arrange- 
ment both  ends  of  the  brake  strap  are  at- 
tached to  one  lever,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  drum  begins  to  turn  it  tends  to 
lift  the  lever  and  weight  hanging  to  it,  and 
as  the  lever  is  lifted  it  slackens  the  brake- 
strap  until  the  difference  of  tension  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  strap  is  equal  to  the  weight 
hanging  on  the  lever.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  lever  is  no  longer  lifted,  but  re- 
mains stationary  with  the  strap,  allowing 
the  dram  to  turn,  restrained  by  a  constant 
friction  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  lever. 
If  the  co-efficient  of  friction  increases,  the 
lever  will  be  a  little  more  lifted  and  the 
strap  slackened ;  if  the  co-efficient  of  frio- 
tion  diminishes,  the  lever  and  weight  will 
fall,  tightening  the  strap ;  but  in  any  case 
the  retarding  force  will  be  simply  equal  to 
the  weight. 

From  the  brake-drum  the  rope  dips  under 
a  weighted  pulley,  which  rides,  as  it  were, 
suspended  on  a  Y  of  taut  cable;  if  the 
strain  increases,  the  rope  straightens  and 
raises  the  pulley,  if  the  strain  diminishes, 
the  weight  and  pulley  fall ;  thus  the  height 
of  the  pulley  indicates  the  strain.  This  in- 
strument is  called  the  dynamometer.  Last- 
ly, the  rope  passes  over  a  pulley  into  the 
sea. 

Having  shown  how  the  cable  was  treated, 
the  speaker  proceeded  to  show  how  the 
strains  to  be  expected  could  be  calculated. 
A  cable  paid  out  in  air  hangs  in  a  catenarian 
curve,  but  in  water  lies  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  strains  in  the  two  cases  are  wholly 
different.  In  air  the  rope  meets  with  no 
sensible  obstacle  to  its  motion,  either  longi- 
tudinally or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
its  own  length ;  in  water,  on  the  contrary, 
each  foot  of  a  cable  meets  with  an  opposi- 
tion to  its  motion  perpendicular  to  its  length, 
which  we  may  call  Q,  and  for  the  Atlantic 
cable 

Q  =  .154  1.', 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cable  normally 
to  its  own  length  in  feet  per  second.  Thus, 
as  the  cable  weighs  .2575  lbs.  per  ft.,  it  can- 
not sink  faster  than  the  speed  given  by  the 
equation 

.2575 -.164  0.*. 
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of  water  constantly  yielding  at  the  velocity 
V,.  The  inclination  of  the  straight  line 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  ship  and  on 
V  not  being  at  all  affected  by  the  tension 
of  the  rope. 

The  angle  <f>  at  which  the  cable  will  lie 
may  be  calonlated  as  follows :  Let  P  be  the 
resistance  of  the  water  to  displacement  by 
each  foot  of  the  cable  of  the  weight  o>  when 
lying  at  the  angle  ^, 

P  =  <o  COB.  ^ ; 
let  v„  be  the  velocity  at  which  the  cable 
moves  perpendicularly  to  itself, 

«„  =  V  sin.  <l>, 
where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  ship. 

Also  P  =  wJ 


t>i' 


V             .J.       f*       B*  sin.*  d> 
hence,  cos.  <t>  =  —14-  = > — -: 


and  «i 


Ideg. 


til  "  t>i 

V  sin.  ^ 
V*  cos.  ^ 

and,  assuming  that  the  resistance  b  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  we  have 
d)  =  Q  t),  *,  and  hence, 

6)  _  t)*  sin.*  ^ 

"Q"  ~      008.  ^     ' 
bt       _   COS.  <f> 


or 


sm.*  ^ 


from  which  we  have 


COS. 


+  4«*-u 


2m 


2deg. 

where  m  =  Q  e  *. 

From  this  formula,  as  indeed  from  com- 
mon sense,  it  appears  that  the  greater  the 
value  of  Q.  and  of  v  the  smaller  the  inclina- 
tion with  the  horiEon.  The  rough  Atlantic 
cable,  when  the  ship  was  going  at  the  speed 
of  sue  knots  per  hour,  lay  at  an  angle  of  6| 
deg.,  so  that  the  inclined  plane  was  seven- 
teen miles  long,  and  each  foot  of  the  cable 
took  nearly  three  hours  to  reach  the  bottom. 

The  strain  T  at  the  top  of  the  inclined 

Slane,  if  there  were  no  friction  preventing 
be  rope  from  slipping  back  along  the  plane, 
would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of 
cable  hanging  plumb  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  bottom,  or 

T=ux, 
where  a  is  the  weight  per  foot  run  of  the 
<>Abln  and  x  is  the  denth  in  feet. 


city  o  in  feet  per  second,  and  assuming  that 
m,  =  Q,  v',  the  experiment  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  showed  that  Q,  =  .00504  (this  is  equi- 
valent to  .81  cwt.  per  knot  of  cable  when 
slack  is  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  one  knot  per 
hour).  The  result  is,  that  when  slack  is 
paid  out,  say  at  the  rate  of  one  knot  per 
hour,  and  when  </>=  6.45  deg.,  the  strain  is 
diminished  by  one-half,  and  if  slack  were 
paid  out  at  the  rate  of  1.4  knot  per  hour,  or 
23^  per  cent,  this  particular  cable  would 
require  no  retarding  force  whatever. 

The  strain  T„  when  the  velocity  of  the 
cable  is  «,„,  can  be  found  from  the  foUoW' 


ing  formula : 


(fix  —  m. 


(£ui  _  COS.  <py 


sm.  ^ 


X. . .  .8  deg. 


Cables  of  light  specific  gravity  have  a  small 
settling  velocity  and  lie  at  great  length  in 
the  water,  and,  if  they  are  also  rough,  the 
co-efficient  Q,  may  easily  be  so  great  as  to 
relieve  the  brake  of  most  of  the  strain  which 
would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  cable  of  equal 
weight  but  small  bulk  and  smoother  sur&ce, 
with  the  same  amount  of  slack.  If  no  slack 
were  laid,  there  would  be  little  difference 
between  the  tension  required  for  cables  of 
different  construction  but  of  equal  weights 
in  water.  When  much  slack  is  laid,  all 
cables  will  be  considerably  less  strained 
than  if  laid  without  slack ;  and,  finally,  the 
faster  the  ship  goes  the  less  slack  is  required 
to  produce  any  given  amount  of  relief. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  theory  has 
been  amply  proved  in  practice.  If  in  seas 
2  miles  deep  the  cable  hung  in  a  catenary 
12|  miles  long,  the  weight  to  be  carried 
would  be  8^  tons,  and  the  strain  on  the 
cable  20  tons ;  while,  if  the  cable  hung  in 
a  catenary  the  inclination  of  which  to  the 
horizon  at  the  stem  was  9  deg.  80  min.,  the 
length  would  be  24  miles,  the  weight  17 
tons,  and  the  8train,102  tons  instead  of  about 
14  cwt. — ^the  strain  actually  observed  for  the 
Atlantic  cable  when  being  paid  out  at  7 
knots  per  hour  while  the  uiip  was  going  at 
6  knots  per  hour.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ship,  even  in  heavy  weather,  very  slightly 
affects  the  strain  while  paying  out,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slight  inclination  of  the  cable 
to  the  horiKon.     The  margin  of  strensth  in 
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scribed,  »nd  the  operation  illustrated,  by 
dragging  a  miniature  grapnel  over  the  floor, 
so  as  to  hook  a  chain  lying  there.  When 
the  cable  is  hooked,  the  strains  of  the  grap- 
nel rope  are  simply  the  weights  of  the  bight 
lifted,  and  the  length  of  this  bight  depends 
on  the  slack.  Thus,  with  14  per  cent  of 
slack,  the  length  of  the  cable  lifted  will  be 
4.89  tiroes  the  depth  to  which  it  is  raised. 
Thus,  in  two  miles  of  water,  about  9.8  miles 
of  cable  will  be  lifted,  the  weight  on  the 
grapnel  will  be  6.86  tons,  but  the  strain  on 
Uie  cable  will  be  only  one  component  of  this 
weight  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  tan- 
gent to  the  carve  at  the  grapnel ;  this  strain 
will  be  §.5  tons.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  in 
calm  weather,  with  14  per  cent  slack,  the 
cable  can  be  lifted  from  a  depth  of  two  miles. 
This  was  actually  done  upon  one  occasion  ; 
but  owing  to  the  pitching  of  the  ship  the 
cable  parted,  and  we  successfully  recovered 
by  the  obvious  device  of  grappling  the  cable 
in  two  points  about  2^  knots  apart,  and 
breaking  the  cable  at  the  point  furthest  from 
land ;  the  loose  end  then  hung  down  over 
the  other  grapnel,  and  it  is  obvious  that  by 
this  plan  the  strain  on  any  cable  in  any 
depth  can  be  limited  to  the  simple  weight 
of  a  length  of  cable  hanging  from  the  snr- 
face  to  the  bottom.  The  Atlantic  cables 
will  bear  five  times  the  strain  due  in  this 
manner  to  two  miles  of  depth,  and  for  this 
operation  the  margin  of  strength  is  also 
ample.  The  cable  is  hauled  in  by  machinery 
very  similar  to  that  adopted  for  paying  out ; 
the  drum  being  simply  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  a  steam  engine,  if  only  a 
small  length  is  to  be  picked  up.  If  many 
miles  are  required,  the  cable  is  transferred 
to  the  bow,  and  hauled  up  by  a  double  drum 
to  avoid  the  fleeting  necessity  on  a  single 
drum.  The  friction  on  the  water  during  the 
operation  adds  to  the  strain ;  thus,  with  the 
valve  of  Qi  previously  found,  at  one  mile 
per  hour,  the  friction  fei  mile  would  be  .81 
ewt.,  adding  in  a  depth  of  two  miles  1.61 
cwt.  to  the  strain  due  to  the  simple  weight ; 
besides  this,  there  is  some  resistance  due  to 
the  displacement  of  the  water,  by  the  bight 
of  the  rope  at  the  bottom,  and  some  extra 
weight  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  cable  hangs 
in  a  catenary,  not  in  a  straight  line.  The 
length  of  this  catenary  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  this  cable  is  hauled  through  the 
water ;  but  even  after  allowing  for  all  these 
things  the  strength  of  the  cable  is  from  three 
to  four  times  greater  than  the  strain  which, 
in  fair  weather,  need  come  on  the  cable 


when  being  picked  ap  from  a  depth  of  two 
miles — a  margin  of  strength  not  aa&Miaently 
adopted  even  in  permanent  engin««riBg 
works. 

It  was  by  calculations  like  these,  that 
before  the  1865  cable  had  been  recovered  in 
1866,  the  speaker  was  able  to  write  in  "  The 
Times,"  of  August,  1865,  "  If  the  cable  re- 
tain its  strength,  as  it  probably  will,  it  can 
certainly  be  raised ;"  and  now  that  experi- 
ence has  confirmed  theory,  engineers  are 
justified  in  looking  forward  with  great  con- 
fidence to  the  continued  prosperity  and  ex- 
tension of  deep-sea  telegraphy.  The  follow- 
ing tables  give  some  farther  information  as 
to  the  French  Atlantic  cable  about  to  be 
laid,  which  will  cover  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
beins  a  narrow  strip,  3,564  knots  long,  and 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  wide. 

TABLB    III. 

Lengthi  and  Weights  of  McUerials  used  m 
French  Atlantic  Cable. 

EnoU.  Tom. 

Copperwire 24,948  633 

Gutte-percba 8,664  649 

Jute  serving 600 

Homo,  wire 27,222  1,872 

Ironwire »,»4l  2,856 

Total  iron  and  homo,  wires  ....  87,168  4.727 

Manilla  strands 180,110  i;286 

Clark's  compound 881  662 

Deep-sea  cable 2,648  4,866 

Shallow-water  cable 921  8,881 

Total  cable 8,664  8,247 

TABLB    IV. 

Lengths  of  Existing  Cables. 

Knott. 

Atlantic  (two) 8,748 

Malta,  Alexandria  (two) 2,264 

Persian  Gulf 1,808 

Home  8008 1,277 

Miscellaneous  (approximate) 1,360 

Total 9,987 


TBI  Mast  Hopk  Dibastkr. — Nearly 
every  railway  disaster  can  be  traced  to 
bad  or  worn-out  plant  and  machinery.  But 
after  all  the  modern  refinements  of  materials 
and  construction  have  been  applied,  there 
come  to  us,  about  twice  a  year,  the  ghastly 
details  of  a  wholesale  murder  by  the  very 
refinement  of  stupidity.  A  misplaced  switch, 
the  absence  of  a  signal  behind  a  stopped 
train,  running  into  a  drawbridge,  and,  snb- 
limest  of  all,  colliding  with  a  train  supposed 
to  be  on  a  siding  ;  this  is  manslaughter,  and 
must  be  punished  as  such.  No  hidden  de- 
fects in  materials  or  construction  can  ex- 
cuse it. 
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WHEEL-BASE  OF  RAILWAY  VEHiaES- 
SAFEH  OF  THE  AMERICAJf  TRUCK. 

Althongk  tbe  practice  with  our  common 
"  ■pnsd "  truck  nas  been  remarkably  suo- 
eessful,  there  appears  to  be  something  for 
EnKlish  engineers  to  say  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  for  instance,  the  following, 
from  a  correspondent  of  "  The  Engineer," 
with  reference  to  an  article  on  railway  safety 
which  we  have  quoted  from  that  journal  on 
another  page. 

The  bogie  is,  in  &ct,  a  means  of  reducing 
the  wheel-base  without  reducing  the  length 
of  oarriage-body;  and  the  object  of  this  re- 
daction of  wheel-base  is  to  diminish  that 
obliquity  of  the  axles  which  results  from 
their  fixed  parallelism.  This  obliquity,  in 
the  case  of  a  four-wheeled  truck  standing 
centrally  between  the  rails,  is  well  known  to 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
wheel-base,  and  the  conclusion  appears  to 
hare  been  jumped  at  that  the  shorter  the 
wheel-base  the  less  the  obliquity.  But  the 
consideration  seems  to  hare  been  overlooked 
that  this  obliquity  is  liable  to  an  increase 
from  the  turning  of  the  track  about  the 
bogie-pin  until  the  diagonally  opposite 
wheels  touch  the  rails  with  their  flanges, 
and  that  the  angle  through  which  the  truck 
can  thus  turn  is  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  wheel-base.  It  is  trne  that  while  this 
increases  the  obliquity  of  one  axle,  it  dim- 
inishes that  of  the  other;  but  this  u  no 
abatement  of  the  damage,  since  it  is  the 
greatest  obliquity  of  any  axle  that  measures 
the  tendency  of  the  truck  to  leave  the  rails 
or  burst  the  track.  And  this  turning  of  the 
truck  about  the  bogie-pin,  if  it  be  not 
brought  about  bv  chance  oscillations,  pro- 
ducing the  wriggling  or  "wobbling "  which 
you  describe,  is  certain  to  be  pushed  to  its 
extreme  limit  in  one  direction,  during  the 
passage  of  curves,  by  the  action  of  a  couple 
resulting  from  the  resistance  of  the  wheels 
to  being  slipped  or  skidded  as  they  must  be 
to  compensate  for  the  inequality  of  their 
paths.  Now  in  English  stock  coupled  tightly 
together,  not  only  are  the  chance  oscillations 
chocked  and  absorbed  by  opposing  the  mass 
of  one  carriage  to  the  impetus  of  its  ncixh- 


quity  of  the  leading  axle  is,  as  above  stated, 
the  sum  of  two  angles,  of  which  one  is 
directly  and  the  other  indirectly  proportional 
to  the  length  of  wheel-base,  it  is  clear  that  a 
truck  may  have  too  short  as  well  as  too  long 
a  wheel-base  for  the  safe  transit  of  a  given  bit 
of  road,  and  that  there  it  a  length  of  wheel- 
base  which  will  give  a  lesM  obliquity  of  axle 
than  any  other,  shorter  or  longer.  The  de- 
termination of  this  length  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  angle  of  obliquity  for  any  given 
case  is  a  simple  matter;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  there  are  circumstances 
of  common  occurrence  under  which  an  ordi- 
nary English  carriage  will  traverse  a  sharp 
curve  with  less  obliquity  of  axle  than  an 
American  bogie. 

Thus,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  obliquity 

caused  by  parallelism  of  axles  ia  =  ^,  I 

being  the  length  of  wheel-base  and  r  the 
radius  of  oarve ;  and  as  the  angles  will  in 
any  case  be  small,  we  may  say  that  this  is 
approximately  =  the  circular  measure  of 
the  angle.  The  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  track  can  turn  in 

either  direction  is  approximately  =  ~j-,  s 

being  the  play  of  the  flanges,  i.  e.,  gauge  of 
rails  minus  gauge  of  wheels  outside  flanges. 

Thus  the  obliquity  of  axle  =  -g — | . 

And  the  length  which  will  give  the  smal- 
lest angle  of  obliquity  is  =  y/if* 

Now  let  us  take  a  10-chain  curve  for  ex- 
ample; and  as  the  gauge  is  sure  to  be  widened 
on  such  a  curve,  and  we  have  to  take  the 
toorst  case,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assume 
that  s  may  be  =  1  in.  Then  using  the  above 
formulae,  we  find  that  the  best  length  of 
wheel-base,  or  that  which  gives  the  least 
obliquity  of  axle  in  this  case  is  about  10  ft. 
6  in.  (an  ordinary  English  carriage),  while 
an  American  bogie  of  5  ft.  whed-bane  would 
actually  present  its  leading  axle  at  as  great 
an  angle  of  obliquity  as  a  carriage  toith  22  ft. 
wheel-base.  On  flatter  curves,  supposing  the 
play  to  remain  the  same,  the  disadvantage 
of  the  short  wheel-base  is  even  more  ap- 
parent. 

Tbe  oonclnsion  to  which  we  are  driven. 
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any  desired   lecjtth,  and  the  axles    tmly 
radiated  to  the  curve. 

VELOCIPEDES. 

From  <<  Koginacrlng." 

We  have  for  a  long  time  excluded  the 
subject  of  velocipedes,  as  one  of  diminutive 
carriage  building,  from  the  pages  of  "  Engi- 
neering ";  but  they  have  in  the  mean  time 
become  articles  of  extensive  manufacture 
by  large  and  long  established  firms  of  me- 
chanical engineers,  railway  carriage  build- 
ers, and  others.  In  Birmingham,  for  exam- 
ple, at  least  three  eminent  firms  are  engaged 
m  making,  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds, 
what,  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  thought  to  be 
little  better  worthy  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers than  Bath  chairs  or  perambulators. 
The  principal  of  a  velocipede — and  with  all 
their  alleged  differences  velocipedes  are 
much  alike — is  a  little  paradoxical  to  those 
who  consider  it  for  the  first  time.  How  is 
it  that  they  can  stand  upright  on  two  wheels 
only,  one  trailing  behind  the  other  ?  And 
how  is  it  that  the  rider  can  accomplish  fifty 
miles  as  easily,  if  not  easier,  than  eight  or 
ten  miles  of  walking  ?  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, the  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which 
keeps  a  boy's  hoop  upright  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  rotation,  the  tendency  of  all  revolv- 
ing bodies  to  continue  in  revolution  in  the 
same  plane  as  that  in  which  they  were  first 
made  to  revolve.  With  internal  propelling 
mechanism,  a  velocipede  might  run  by  itself, 
the  rider,  who  once  puts  it  into  motion,  has 
only  to  preserve  his  own  balance,  and  not 
that  of  the  machine  per  se,  which,  once 
equilibrated  on  both  sides  when  at  rest,  will 
take  care  of  itself  when  in  motion. 

As  to  the  reason  why  there  is  less  fatigue 
in  working  a  velocipede  than  in  walking,  a 
little  examination  is  necessary.  Whatever 
the  weight  of  the  velocipede  and  rider,  it  is 
a  rolling  weight  only,  and  the  resistance  to 
rolling,  at,  say,  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  not 
much  exceed  one-fortieth  of  the  weight 
when  this  is  moved  over  a  smooth,  level 
road.  Taking  the  total  weight  as  210  lbs., 
or,  say,  15  stone,  the  rolling  resistance 
would  be  but  5^  lbs.,  and  as  a  muscular  man 
can  easily,  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  under 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  race,  work 
np  to  at  least  4,620  foot-pounds  per  minute, 
this  would  correspond  to  an  advance  of  880 
ft.  per  minute,  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
late  Mr.  Glynn's  work  on  cranes  quotes  in- 
stances of  a  much  greater  exertion  of  human 
strength  for  short  intervals,  in  some  cases 


nearly  80,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or 
much  above  the  average  power  exerted  by 
an  ordinary  horse,  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
standard  horse  power  of  the  engineer.  The 
writer  himself,  weighing  180  lbs.,  has  often 
raced  up  a  circular  staircase  of  fifty-six 
steps,  and  rising  82  ft.  6  in.,  in  thirteen  sec- 
onds. Were  this  rate  eontinned  (not  that 
he  could  BO  long  continue  it)  for  even  a  min- 
ute, it  would  correspond  to  the  exertion  (rf 
27,000  foot-pounds  in  that  time.  One-sixUi 
of  this  work,  or  4,500  foot-pounds  per  minute 
might,  probably,  be  continued  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  this  would  carry  him  and 
his  velocipede  at  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour 
on  a  good  level  road.  The  foroe  would  be 
exerted  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case 
by  the  great  extensor  muscles  of  the  legs, 
the  weight  of  the  body  being  wholly  carried 
on  the  velocipede,  instead  of  being  lifted  as 
on  the  staircase. 

In  walking,  muscular  strength  is  expended 
in  alternately  lifting,  by  either  leg,  its  fel- 
low leg,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
above  both  legs,  through  a  distance,  at  each 
step,  corresponding  (were  there  no  "  spring  " 
to  the  feet)  to  the  rise  of  the  arc  described 
by  the  body  in  swinging  over  either  leg 
upon  a  fixed  unyielding  fulcrum  at  the  foot. 
The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  foot,  of  it- 
self, takes  off  a  good  part  of  this  Uft.  bat 
neither  the  head  nor  any  portion  of  the  body 
advances  in  a  truly  horizontal  line  when 
walking,  this  being  the  case  only  in  rolling 
along  a  level  plane.  There  is,  too,  the  ir- 
regularity of  advance  of  the  body,  which  is 
accelerated  and  retarded  at  each  step  to  give 
time  to  "  change  legs,"  and  there  is  the 
power  expended  in  moving  the  legs  them- 
selves, considered  as  weights,  to  be  stopped 
and  started  at  every  step.  In  this  way,  to- 
gether with  the  strain  imposed  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  in  the  mere  statical 
support  of  the  body,  as  much  fatigue  may 
be  occasioned  in  an  hour's  walk  of  three 
miles  as  in  a  spin  on  a  velocipede  at  three 
or  four  times  tlie  speed. 

And  the  bioyclical  contrivances'  appear  to 
possess  a  commercial  value  in  their  use.  At 
any  rate  we  hear  of  a  firm  of  mechanical 
engineers  who  assert  that  they  save  408. 
weekly  on  an  average,  in  cab  fares,  messen- 
gers, &c.,  by  retaining  a  sharp  veloeipedes- 
trian  as  a  means  of  communicating  between 
their  two  establishments,  less  than  half  a 
mile  apart,  a  private  telegraph  being  una- 
vailable for  the  transmission  of  drawings, 
parceb,  samples,  daily  aocounte,  Ac. 
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TRANSMiniNG  POWER  BY  ROPE& 

From  "Belting Faols and  Fignres,"  by  J.  H.  Coopbb, 
in  the  "  Jonrnal  of  the  Franklin  Inititute." 

Among  the  more  recent  improvements  in 
the  way  of  transmitting  power  for  long  dist- 
ances, is  the  substitntion  of  belts  by  end- 
less \rire  ropes,  running  at  a  high  speed ;  their 
nse  bids  fair  to  add  immensely  to  onr  manu- 
facturing facilities.  The  distance  to  which 
yon  can  thus  transfer  power  ranges  from  75 
ft.  to  4  miles.  Just  where  the  belt  becomes 
too  long  for  economy,  there  the  rope  steps 
in.  In  place  of  a  flat  faced  pulley,  a  nar- 
row sheave  with  a  deep  flaring  groove  is 
used,  the  groove  being  filled  out,  or  lined 
rather,  with  leather,  oakum,  India  rubber, 
or  some  other  soft  substance,  to  save  the 
rope.  The  essential  points  are  a  large 
sheave,  running  at  a  considerable  velocity, 
and  a  light  rope.  When  the  distance  ex- 
ceeds 400  ft.,  a  double  grooved  wheel  is 
used,  and  a  second  endless  rope  transmits 
the  power  400  ft.  further,  and  so  on  indefin- 
itely. The  loss  by  friction  is  about  8  per 
cent  per  mile.  A  few  examples  may  prove 
of  interest,  and  give  information. 

It  is  required  to  transmit  300  horse-power 
by  means  of  a  wire  rope.  A  wheel  14^  ft. 
diameter,  making  108  revolutions  per  min., 
is  sufficient ;  the  rope  running  at  a  rate  of 
4,920  ft.  per  minute — size  of  rope  required, 
one  inch  diameter.  The  distance  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Again :  "It  is  desired 
to  transmit  for  any  distance  as  much  power 
as  a  VI  in.  belt  will  give."  Assuming  that 
the  belt  travels  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,300 
ft.  per  minute,  it  is  about  equivalent  to  20 
horse-power,  and  a  grooved  sheave  of  7  ft. 
diameter,  running  100  revolutions  per  min., 
with  a  i  in.  rope,  will  be  the  proportions 
required.  Again,  a  4  ft.  wheel,  running  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  §  in.  rope, 
•will  convey  from  4  to  5  horse-power.  The 
cost  of  the  rope  is  always  the  smallest  item, 
amounting  to  a  few  cents  per  foot,  and  not 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  belting.  One  is  thus  enabled,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  transmit  power  in  any  direction; 
for  instance,  to  a  building  lying  remote  from 
the  main  factory  buildings,  where  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  put  up  a  separate  engine. 
Across  rivers,  oreeks,  canals,  streets,  over 
the  tops  of  houses,  under  water,  from  cellar 
to  roof,  etc. 

Frequently  an  excellent  site  for  water 
power  remains  unimproved  for  want  of  suit- 
able  building  sites   in   the   neighborhood. 

Vol.  I.— No.  8.-46. 


The  water  may  be  conveyed  down  stream  by 
means  of  expensive  canals  and  flumes ;  but 
by  a  wire  rope  transmission  we  can  transfer 
it  in  any  direction,  either  up  stream,  across 
it,  or  sidewise,  up  and  down  grades  of  one 
in  eight — in  fact,  anywhere.  "  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  coal  is  dear  and  water 
power  plenty,  but  not  improved,  for  reasons 
which  may  be  set  aside  by  the  above  method. 
In  Europe  over  a  thousand  factories  are 
driven  in  that  way." — The  Manufacturer 
and  Builder,  Feb.  '69,  p.  38. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Ramsbottom,  in 
"  Newton's  Journal,"  vol.  XXI,  p.  46,  on 
traversing  cranes  at  Crewe  Locomotive 
Works,  dated  January  28,  1864,  mention  is 
made  of  the  means  by  which  power  is  com- 
municated from  the  shop  lines  of  shafting  to 
the  gear  of  the  cranes.  It  consists  of  a  g 
in.  diameter  soft,  white  cotton  cord,  weigh- 
ing about  l)i  ounces  to  the  foot,  running  at 
the  rate  of  5,000  ft.  per  minute,  in  a  line 
with  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the  crane, 
above  the  same  and  over  a  4  ft.  diam.  tight- 
ener sheave.  This  sheave  is  weighed  so  as  to 
put  a  tension  on  each  strand  of  the  cord  of  - 
108  pounds,  which  is  found  to  be  the  best 
working  strain  for  keeping  the  rope  steady, 
and  giving  the  required  "  hold "  on  the 
main  driving  pulley.  The  cranes  have  a 
span  of  40  ft.  7  in.,  a  longitudinal  traverse 
of  270  ft.,  and  the  rails  are  16  ft.  above  the 
floor.  The  cord  is  supported  every  12  or 
14  ft.  by  cast  iron  fixed  slippers  of  plain 
cross  section,  1§  in.  wide,  with  side  flanges. 
These  slippers  are  placed  1 J  in.  below  the 
working  line  of  the  driving  side  of  the  cord, 
so  as  to  allow  the  driving  wheels  on  the 
traverser  to  pass  them ;  they  are  not  oiled, 
and  the  friction  of  the  cord  in  them  amounts 
to  two-fifths  of  the  working  load. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  the  gear  of 
the  crane  by  pressing  the  cord  into  grooved 
oast  iron  pulleys.  The  grooves  in  the  driv- 
ing pulleys  are  V  shaped,  at  an  angle  of  30°, 
and  the  cord  does  not  touch  bottom;  the 
guide  pulleys  have  circular  grooves,  same 
diameter  as  the  cord,  and  the  pressure  pul- 
leys have  a  circular  groove  of  larger  dia- 
meter than  the  cord.  The  driving  pul- 
leys have  a  diameter  equal  to  thirty  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rope.  Guards  are  put 
on  the  pulleys  to  keep  the  ropes  in.  The 
driving  power  of  the  cord  to  lift  25  tons  \i 
only  18  pounds,  irrespective  of  friction, 
which  is  a  ratio  of  3111:1.  Light  loads 
are  about  800 : 1.  In  the  gib  cranes,  driven 
by  similar  means,  the  ratio  is  1000 : 1  when 
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lifting  4  tons  at  the  rate  of  5  ft.  li  in.  per 
minute.  The  actual  power  required  to  lift 
9  tons,  besides  the  snatch  block  and  chain, 
has  been  found  to  be  17  pounds  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  driving  pulley.  The  crab, 
when  unloaded,  requires  1|  pounds  to  over- 
come its  friction.  The  cords  are  soon  re- 
duced to  -^  in.  diameter,  and  last  about 
eight  months  at  constant  work.  In  an  over- 
head traverser,  used  in  the  boiler  shop,  lift- 
ing six  tons,  three  years  in  use,  a  |  in.  cord 
was  employed,  but  was  afterwards  changed 
for  a  cord  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  light 
driving  cord  is  the  only  plan  compatible 
with  high  speeds ;  a  heavy  chain,  belt  or 
cord,  would  soon  wear  out  and  break  by  its 
own  weight. 

THE  CEUTRAL  RAIL 

From  "  The  EDgineei." 

The  really  successful  thing,  and  perhaps 
the  only  complete  success,  on  the  Mont  Cenis 
Railway  is  the  central  rail.  Without  even 
stating  that  the  central  rail  is  absolutely  re- 
quired, if  we  merely  consider  the  tractive 
force  required  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  most  important  innovation  in 
locomotive  work  that  has  been  made  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  the  only  means 
yet  discovered  of  obtaining  adhesion  without 
increasing  weight,  or  without  that  adhesion 
being  dependent  on  weight  for  its  existence. 
Apart  from  the  plan  of  applying  powerful 
electro-magnets  to  the  wheels,  which  has  not 
been  found  to  answer,  though  tried  more  than 
once ;  and  the  fixed  rope  scheme  of  Mr. 
David  Greig — avowedly  only  a  substitution 
for  the  central  rail — the  central  rail  consti- 
tutes the  only  system  yet  conceived  for  work- 
ing a  locomotive  independently  of  the  adhesion 
obtained  by  its  weight.  It  is  remarkable 
how  difficult  locomotive  engineers,  even  of 
great  ability,  find  it  to  disconnect  in  their 
minds  great  tractive  power  with  the  rail- 
adhesion  produced  by  the  actual  weight  of 
the  engine  bearing  on  the  driving  and  coup- 
led wheels.  With  ourselves  it  has  always 
seemed  a  mechanical  absurdity  to  provide 
weight  in  order  to  got  the  power  to  lift  it 
up  and  carry  it  along.  With  all  the  wheels 
coupled  together  the  maximum  obtainable 
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an  admirably  speedy  and  safe'  means  of 
brakins  the  train  on  a  descent.  Certainly, 
when  looking  down  the  precipices  passed 
by  the  Fell  trains,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  central  rail  we  should  scarce- 
have  felt  unconcerned  and  comfortable, 
force  of  the  wind  also  on  these  mountain 
passes  is  sometiues  so  tremendous  that  the 
extra  protection  and  hold  afforded  by  a 
central  rail  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Working  with  a  central  rail  has  more  than 
once  been  proposed  during  the  last  forty  years; 
but  in  great  improvements,  not  merely  the 
man,  but  also  the  hour,  must  come  together. 
Vignoles  and  Ericsson  patented  in  1830  the 
central  rail  with  very  different  motives  and 
views  to  Fell,  and  certainly  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  an  engine  and  train  over 
such  sharp  curves  and  steep  inclines  as  those 
on  the  Mont  Cenis.  An  American  engineer, 
however,  not  merely  patented  the  plan  in 
England,  but  actually  carried  it  out  for  a 
short  time  in  America,  though  he  afterwards 
dropped  it,  proving  that  he  had  not  that  faith 
in  the  plan  which  he  might  have  had  if  he 
had  fully  understood  its  importance. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  central 
rail  with  schemes  which  have  never  been 
tried.  Th^  heavy  Engerth  engines  on  the 
Semmering  have  scarcely  been  a  success, 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  effects  on  the 
permanent  way.  What  is  the  result  of  some 
of  the  very  best  practice  in  the  kingdom 
when  seeking  to  obtain  greater  adhesion  from 
actual  weight  ?  On  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, engines  weighing  about  forty-two  tons 
have  to  be  employed  to  draw  trains  weighing 
about  eighty  tons.  In  this  there  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  mechanical  contradiction  of 
terms.  Mr.  Fell's  engines  have  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Brunlees  to  weigh  only  sixteen  tons, 
and  putting  twenty-four  tons  pressure  on  the 
horizontal  wheels,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
engine  itself,  the  co-efficient  of  adhesion  of 
one-fifth  gives  a  total  adhesion  of  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  engine.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  people  speak  of 
getting  on  an  ordinary  line  of  rail  an  adhe- 
sion of  one-fifth,  or  even  more,  of  the  load, 
they  tacitly  assume  the  rails  to  be  in  good 
condition.  With  rails  in  bad  condition  it  is 
believed  by  engineers  of  the  highest  staod- 
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nktare  is  blown  down  npon  the  rails  in  dry 
snmmer  weather.  This  is  the  dust  of  the 
schistose  rock  of  which  the  road — which  is 
etill  partly  used  for  ordinary  traffic — is 
mended,  and  when  wetted  besides,  the  rails 
are  sometimes  in  a  worse  condition  for  ad- 
hesion than  from  the  snow  in  winter. 

It  is  not  perhaps  impossible  that  such 
light  loads  as  those  now  taken  up  Mont 
Genis  could  be  taken  without  the  central 
rail ;  and  certainly  this  might  be  done  if 
the  line  were  straighter — but  whether  with 
as  much  safety  is  another  and  a  very  differ- 
ent question.  Suppose,  then,  we  assume  it 
as  proved  that  the  adhesion  produced  by 
weight  alone  would  oarry  a  remunerative 
load  up  a  gradient  of  1  in  10  or  12,  how 
about  passing  such  sharp  curves  as  there  are 
on  the  Mont  Genis  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
central  rail  diminishes  the  friction  in  pass- 
ing round  very  sharp  curves  ;  and  the  wonder 
is  even  witnessed  on  the  Mont  Cenis  that 
sharp  curves  are  passed  more  easily  than  the 
sjiraight  line  in  an  ordinary  line,  the  resist- 
ance to  traction  on  a  curve  of  only  400  ft. 
radius  has  been  estimated  as  double  the  re- 
sistance on  a  straight  line  on  a  level.  And 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  an  engine  run- 
ning off  this  line — no  small  advantage  with 
a  precipice  on  one  side  of  yon  thousands 
of  feet  deep. 

In  fact,  the  wonder  in  passing  the  Mont 
Cenis  is  not  so  much  at  the  tractive  power 
of  the  engine — as  the  load  is  but  slight — 
but  the  ease  with  which  the  train  winds  its 
way  over  a  serpentine  road,  passing  over 
curves  of  little  more  than  five  or  ten  chains 
radius.  The  horizontal  gripping  wheels  of 
the  engine,  and  the  horizontal  guide-wheels 
of  the  carriages,  keep  the  train  true  on  the 
line,  and  prevent  much  of  the  usual  pre- 
judicial action  from  coming  into  play.  Just 
as  the  adhesion  is  practically  unlimited,  so 
is  the  brake  power  in  descending  the  steep 
gradients.  On  such  a  difficult  line  as  an 
Alpine  line — whereon,  in  winter,  guards 
have  to  be  placed  to  warn  as  to  descending 
avalanches — the  ease  whereby  a  train  can 
be  stopped  is  of  the  greatest  necessity.  We 
think  that  very  few  disinterested  people  can 
oome  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  on 
Buoh  lines,  with  such  complicated  conditions, 
°  differing  so  much  from  our  owp,  the  central 
rail  system  is  the  only  one  to  be  depended 
upon  for  tractive  and  brake  power,  flesibility 
round  the  curves,  safety  to  life,  and  practica- 
ble cheapness.  It  seems  to  us  not  impos- 
sible that  we  should  have  an  approach  to 


perfection  in  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
engines  advocated  by  M.  Thouvenot  and  Mr. 
Fairlie  with  the  central  rail.  Of  these  two 
tank-engines,  placed  back  to  back — ^united 
as  to  their  fire-boxes  and  boilers — one  pair 
of  cylinders  could  work  the  four  coupled 
wheels  of  one  bogie-frame  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  other  pair  could  be  set  to  work 
the  gripping  wheeb  on  Fell's  plan  on  the 
second  frame.  With  such  a  combination 
there  need  scarcely .  be  a  single  piece  of  gear 
more  than  if  only  vertical  driving  wheels 
were  used. 


GOODS  Enqinis  fok  Stebp  Inolinbs. 
— The  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean 
Bailway  Company  will  work  the  steep  in- 
clines of  the  new  branches  now  in  progress 
with  eight  coupled  engines  of  a  new  pattern. 
Twelve  engines  of  this  system  are  being 
manufactured  at  the  Graffenstaden  Works, 
at  the  price  of  £52  8s.  3d.  per  ton,  but  the 
working  drawings  were  prepared  in  the 
offices  and  by  the  engineers  of  the  company. 
These  engines  have  fire  boxes  overhanging 
the  rear  drivers,  and  outside  cylinders. 
The  valve  gear  is  also  outside,  the  eccen- 
trics being  supported  by  an  overhang  to  the 
end  of  the  crank  pin  of  the  driving  axle. 
The  frames  are  curved  transversely  to  clear 
the  fire  box,  which  is  of  unusual  width. 
The  curved  part  of  the  frame  is  strength- 
ened by  a  strong  wrought  iron  bracket,  a 
contrivance  whicn  has  been  used  with  much 
success  by  the  Eastern  Railway.,  The  first 
and  fourth  axle  have  an  end  play  of  1  in.  in 
the  brasses,  and  spherical  crank  pins  for  the 
coupling  rods,  enabling  the  engines  to  pass 
easily  round  curves  720  ft.  radius ;  all  the 
wheels  are,  of  course,  flanged.  The  engine 
is  suspended  by  eight  springs  and  four  com- 
pensating beams.  The  boiler  is  fed  by  a 
single  injector,  connected  through  two  India 
rubber  pipes  to  a  tender,  which  has  nothing 
worth  noticing,  and  weighs  about  twenty 
tons  in  workmg  order.  The  engines,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  engines  of  the  company, 
are  fitted  with  the  Lechatelier  reversing  ar- 
rangement, and  Thierry's  smoke-consuming 
apparatus.  The  following  dimensions  (^ 
the  most  important  parts  of  these  engines 
are  from  "  The  Engineer." 

jf  ire  gratt. 

ft.     in. 

Length 5       1 

Width 4      bi 

Surface  in  square  feet 12| 
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in. 
10* 


Inside  fir*  box. 

ft. 

Height  next  the  tube  plate 5 

Height  next  the  door 5 

Inside  width  at  the  top 4 

Inside  width  at  the  bottom  ....  4 

Inside  length  at  the  top 4 

Inside  length  at  the  bottom  ....  5 

Thicknttt  of  firt  hex,  eopptr. 

Door  plate 

Side  plate  

Top  of  tube  plate 

Bottom  of  tube  plate 

Tuht*. 

Number 244 

Outside  diameter .... 

Length 17 

Heating  surface  of  fire  box  (sq. 

»   feet) 106 

Heating  surface  of  tubes  in  sq. 

feet 2,182 

Total  heating  surface  in  sq.  ft.,  2,238 

Ovttideflre  box. 

Length  at  the  top 5 

Length  at  the  bottom  .........     5 

Width 6 

Thickness 

Boiler. 
Piam.  outside  of  smallest  plate . .     4 

Length 17 

Thickness 

Height  of  the  center  above  the 

rail 6 

Steam  pressure 125  lbs. 

Diameter  of  each  safety  valve  . . 

Chimney. 

Diameter 1 

Height  above  the  rail 14 

Frames. 
Inside  distance  at  the  front  ....     3 
Inside  distance  at  the  back  ....     5 

Thickness 

Total  length  of  the  engine 32 

WkeeU. 

Diameter 4 

Distance  of  axles 4 

Total  wheel  base 13 

Uitcettantout. 

3d  axle 

1st,  2d  and  4th 

Length  of  journals 

Diameter  of  cylinders 1 

Stroke 2 

Length  of  connecting  rods 8 

Distance  between  centers  of  the 

cylinders 6 

Angle  of  advance  of  eccentrics,  35  deg. 


3* 

7i 
Of 
if 

11 

3 


H 

9 
4 

llf 

1 


8 

iJ* 

2^* 
4§ 

18f 


Throw  of  eccentrics 

Stroke  of  slide  valve  in  full  gear 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valves 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valve 

Average  admission  in  fiill  gear. . 
Length   of   steam  and    exhaust 

ports 

Width  of  steam  ports 

Width  of  exhaust  ports 

Number  of  spring  plates 

Width 

Thickness 

Length 

Camber    

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  in 

front  of  3d  axle 

Total  weight  of  engine  empty  . . 


n.  in. 
2f 
H 

U 
i 


H 

0 

H 

10* 
H 


11 


2      Of 
48  tons. 


Dittribution  of  weight  in  working  order. 

tons.  cvt. 

1st  axle 12      0 

2d  axle 12      0 

Sdaxle    12     13 

4thaxle 12    la 


Total  weight. 


49      6 


These  engines  are  especially  designed  for 
workine  steep  inclines  at  very  small  speed. 
A  single  engine  will  easily  take,  at  ten  miles 
an  hour,  a  200-ton  train  up  an  incline  of  1 
in  40,  or  better,  two  engines,  one  at  the 
front  and  the  other  behind,  will  work  a  400- 
ton  train.  With  so  small  a  speed  the  over- 
hang of  the  fire  box  and  the  end  play  of  the 
leading  and  trailing  axle  are  without  any 
practical  inconvenience.  The  company  do 
not  intend,  of  course,  to  work  their  main 
lines  with  these  engines,  where  the  speed  is 
much  greater,  and  where  the  six-coupled 
engines  now  in  use  are  quite  sufficient. 


BRITISH  Heavy  Guns. — In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, the  London  "Times"  drew  at- 
tention to  the  comparative  trials  for  endurance 
of  9-in.  guns  now  in  progress  at  Woolwich. 
It  was  stated  that  one  pattern  of  the  Wool- 
wich coiled  wrought-iron  gun  had  endured 
400  rounds  with  ordinary  service  charges  of 
30  lb.  Englbh  large-grain  cannon  powder, 
and  714  rounds  with  battering  charges  of  43 
lb. ;  in  all,  1114  rounds — -a  test  far  beyond 
anything  that  such  a  gun  could  probably  be 
called  upon  to  resist  even  during  a  great  war. 
The  gun  remains  perfectly  serviceable.  The 
gun  and  its  ammunition  were  calculated  for 
each  other,  regard  being  had  both  to  power, 
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endurance,  weight,  and  cost ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Woolwich  9-in.  gun,  with  battering  charges 
of  43  lb.,  we  give  the  maximum  penetrations 
which  the  gun  is  capable  of  effecting,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  on  Fortifications : 
into  earth  40  ft.,  into  concrete  12  ft.,  into 
brickwork  12  ft.,  into  rabble  masonry  8  ft., 
into  massive  granite  2  ft.  (but  with  fractur- 
ing and  disintegrating  effect  to  a  much  greater 
depth,  and  over  a  considerable  area),  into 
iron  plating  11  in.  Well-trained  gun  detach 
ments  can,  if  the  circumstances  are  not  un' 
favorable,  load,  aim,  and  fire  the  9-iD.  gun 
at  the  rate  of  one  round  per  minute,  so  that 
a  six-gun  battery  could  deliver  a  shot  or  shell 
well  aimed  every  10  seconds. 

The  difference  between  the  second  or  or- 
dinary pattern  of  the  Woolwich  gun  and  its 
predecessor  under  trial  consists  in  certain 
details  of  construction.  The  first  trial  gun 
had  a  steel  tube  only  2  in.  thick,  the  second 
a  3-in.  tube.  In  the  first  the  ooila  intended 
to  form  the  breech  of  the  gun  were  made  up 
in  two  masses,  so  that  the  breech  consisted 
of  two  layers  of  wrought  iron  over  a  thin 
steel  tube.  In  the  second  the  whole  of  the 
wrought  iron  covering  the  breech  of  the  tube 
had  been  previously  welded  up  into  one  mass, 
so  that  the  breech  consisted  of  one  layer  of 
welded  coils  over  a  thick  steel  tube.  The 
result  has  been  in  favor  of  the  gim  with  less 
steel  and  more  iron  disposed  in  two  layers. 
The  endurance  of  both  pieces  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

The  second  gun  has  fired  400  rounds  with 
80  lb.  charges,  and  649  with  43  lb.  charges — 
1,049  rounds  in  all.  During  the  firing  of 
the  400  charges  of  30  lbs.  and  during  207  of 
the  43  lb.  charges,  the  vent  was  in  rear  of 
the  usTuI  place.  The  last  442  rounds  with 
43  lb.  were  fired  through  a  vent  in  the  or- 
dinary service  position,  which  is  more  severe 
upon  the  gun.  The  piece  is  now  unservice- 
able, but  became  so  by  a  most  gradual 
and  easily  watched  process.  About  200 
rounds  before  the  end  of  the  trial  a  flaw  was 
detected  in  the  steel  tube.  It  developed 
gradually,  though  the  steel  barrel  is  tightly 
gripped  by  the  wrought-iron  exterior,  up  to 
the  1002nd  round,  when  gas  was  discovered 
escaping  from  the  indicator  hole — a  small 
orifice  bored  in  all  our  heavy  guns  to  give 
notice  when  a  steel  tube  is  cracked  through. 
The  proof  was  continued  with  full  battering 
charges  until,  at  the  1049th  round,  the  steel 
tube  shifted  forward  about  2  in.  and  closed 
the  vent,  so  that  farther  firing  became  im- 


possible. Thus,  though  the  gun  is  unservice* 
able,  it  has  stood  an  enormous  test,  and 
yielded  slowly  at  last,  step  by  step.  Wb 
need  hardly  say  that  no  accident  could  pos- 
sibly have  happened  to  any  one.  Cases,  very 
few  and  far  between,  might  possibly  occur  of 
a  Woolwich  gun  bursting  at  proof  if  the 
steel  tube  happens  to  be  exceptionally  bad, 
because  the  proof  charge  is  inordinately 
large.  We  have  known  one  such  case.  In- 
deed, the  proof  is  intended  to  test  thorough- 
ly every  part  of  a  gun,  not  merely  the 
interior.  This  trial  was  merely  comparative; 
but,  while  it  has  shown  the  advantage  of  us- 
ing thin  interior  steel  tubes  or  barrels  in 
preference  to  thicker  ones,  it  has  also  shown 
that  Woolwich  guns,  made  on  either  pattern, 
are  capable  of  an  endurance  entirely  unknown 
among  the  expensive  heavy  guns  possessed 
in  extremely  limited  numbers  by  Continental 
powers. 

•  TESTING  STEAM  ENGINEa 

From  "  EogineeriDg." 

Althongh  the  ordinanr  method  of  expres- 
sing the  performance  of  a  steam  engine  by 
stating  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour  consumed  in  working 
it,  no  doubt  possesses  some  points  of  prac- 
tical convenience,  yet  as  a  means  of  com- 
paring accurately  the  performances  of  differ- 
ent engines  it  is  absolutely  valueless.  That 
this  is  the  case  will  be  readily  admitted 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of 
pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  horse  power 
per  hour  by  any  given  engine  may  be  varied 
within  very  wide  limits  without  the  engine 
itself  being  modified  in  any  way.  Any 
given  engine  working  at  a  given  speed,  an- 
der  a  constant  load,  and  supplied  with  steam 
at  a  constant  pressure,  wUl,  so  long  as  no 
derangement  of  its  parts  takes  place,  con- 
sume a  certain  constant  quantity  of  that 
steam  per  hour ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  generating  this 
quantity  of  steam  may  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  description  and  proportions 
of  the  boilers  used,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
burnt,  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  stoking, 
the  means  adopted  to  prevent  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation,  and  other  details  which  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  mention  here. 
It  thus  follows  that  a  bad  engine  supplied 
with  steam  by  an  economical  boiler  worked 
by  skillful  stokers  may,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary method  of  estimating  performaaoe, 
show  as  good  «  result  as  an  engine  which  u 
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in  reality  very  auperior  to  it,  bat  which 
draws  it«  supply  of  steam  from  boilers  of 
less  efficient  proportions,  or  less  carefnlly 
fired  than  those  of  its  rival,  and  this  although 
the  same  quality  of  coal  is  used  in  the  two 
instances.  Even  if  the  two  engines  are 
supplied  with  steam  from  boilers  of  the  same 
class  fired  with  equal  care,  the  comparison 
is  rarely  a  perfectly  just  one  ;  for  with  all 
boilers  there  is  a  certain  rate  of  evaporation 
at  which  the  consumption  of*  fuel  per  pound 
of  water  evaporated  is  less  than  at  any  other, 
and  it  may — and  in  practice  probably  always 
will — ^happen  that  the  supply  of  steam  need- 
ed by  the  one  engine  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  this  rate  of  most  economical  eva- 
poration than  that  required  by  the  other, 
and  hence  an  inequality  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  amount  with  ac- 
curacy. The  fault,  in  fact,  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  estimating  steam  engine  perfor- 
mance is  that  it  considers  the  engine  and 
boiler  as  a  whole  instead  of  regarding  them 
as  two  entirely  independent  parts,  either  of 
which  may  be  good  or  bad  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  other. 

A  better  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  any 
'given  engine  than  the  number  of  pounds  of 
coal  consumed  per  horse  power  per  hour  in 
supplying  it  with  steam,  is  the  weight  of 
that  steam  as  estimated  from  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  by  the  boiler.  We  say 
tstimated  advisedly,  for  there  are  but  few 
boilers  which  do  not  prime  to  some  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  the  amount  of  this  prim- 
ing will,  of  course,  always  cause  the  appar- 
ent evaporation  to  be  somewhat  greater  than 
that  which  actually  takes  place.  The  prac- 
tice of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  an  engine 
by  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  it,  has, 
however,  never  become  a  general  one,  and 
there  are  abundant  reasons  why  this  should 
be  the  case.  To  ascertain  accurately  the 
quantity  of  water  consumed  per  horse  power 
developed  by  any  given  engine  is  practically 
no  very  easy  matter.  In  the  first  place  the 
power  exerted  by  the  engine  during  the  trial 
must  be  constant — or  so  nearly  constant  that 
the  mean  power  exerted  may  be  accurately 
estimated — and  this  is  a  condition  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  engines  employed  for 
pumping  water  and  a  few  other  instances,  is 
very  difficult  of  attainment  for  any  length- 
ened period  of  time.  Next,  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  to  the  boilers  must  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  not  by  water-meters, 
which  are  rarely  thoroughly  accurate,  but  if 
possible  by  direct  measurement  in  a  tank  or 


equivalent  contrivance,  allowance  being 
made  for  variations  of  temperature ;  third> 
ly,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  steam  is 
taken  from  the  the  boiler  for  other  purposes 
than  supplying  the  engine,  and  that  there  is 
no  leakage  from  valves,  cocks,  etc. ;  and 
fourthly,  the  water  level  in  the  boilers 
should  be  the  same  at  the  termination  of 
the  experiment  as  at  its  commencement.  In 
the  case  of  marine  engines  also  with  boilers 
worked  with  salt  water,  of  which  a  certain 
proportion  has  to  be  blown  off  at  intervals, 
the  amount  thus  blown  off  would  have  to  be 
ascertained.  Altogether  such  experiments 
require  not  only  careful,  but  skilled  superin- 
tendence; and  as,  to  be  of  practical  use,  they 
must  be  of  lengthened  duration  in  order  that 
inaccuracies  due  to  variation  of  water  level, 
etc.,  may  be  as  much  as  possible  eliminated, 
they  are  necessarily  expensive  to  carry  out, 
and  are  consequently  seldom  resorted  to. 

Having  stated  the  errors  and  inconveni- 
ences incidental  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
comparing  the  performances  of  steam  en- 
gines, it  is  only  foir  that  we  should  point 
out  a  method  of  making  such  comparisons 
to  which  the  above  mentioned  objections  do 
not  apply.  This  method  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  consists  merely  in  measuring  the 
heat  carried  off  from  the  engine  by  the  ex- 
haust steam,  this  steam,  this  heat  being,  in 
the  case  of  a  condensing  engine,  of  course 
imparted  to  the  water  used  for  effecting  con- 
densation. It  has  long  been  a  practice  with 
many  engine-drivers  to  roughly  estimate  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hot  wells  of 
their  engines,  by  dipping  their  hands  in  it, 
and  in  this  way  to  get  some  rude  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  engines  are  working;  ' 
and  several  engineers,  and  amongst  them 
Mr.  David  Thomson,  have  by  supplying  an 
engine  with  a  constant  amount  of  condensing 
water,  and  noticing  the  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  estimated  the  re- 
lative economy  of  different  rates  of  expan- 
sion etc,  when  working  against  a  given  load. 
The  merit,  however,  of  reducing  this  method 
of  testing  engines  to  a  system,  and  devising 
means  for  carrying  it  out  in  a  simple  yet 
thoroughly  accurate  manner  is  due  to  Mr. 
B.  W.  Farey  and  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  jnn., 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  and 
Co.,  of  Bermondsey,  who  have  during  the 
past  eighteen  months  or  so  ascertained  the 
performances  of  a  number  of  engines  in  this 
way  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  us,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Engineering  of  the  17th  of  July 
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last,  [vide  page  58  of  our  last  yolume),  Mr. 
Farey  drew  attention  to  this  mode  of  test< 
ing  engines,  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
apparatus  employed  ;  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  convenient  that  vre  should  give  some 
particulars  of  the  system  here. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  system  is 
founded  may  be  very  simply  stated.  A 
«team  engine  is  bat  a  form  of  heat  engine, 
receiving  its  supply  of  hoat  from  the  boiler, 
and  converting  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of 
this  heat  into  useful  work.  The  more  effici- 
ent the  engine  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  heat  thus  transformed 
into  work,  and  the  less  consequently  will  be 
the  proportionate  quantity  carried  off  by  the 
exhaust  steam.  We  thus  see  that  we  meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  by  the 
waste  steam  of  any  engine  during,  say,  a 
minute,  and  divide  this  quantity  by  the 
number  of  horse  power  developed  by  the 
engine  daring  that  minute,  we  get  a  certain 
number  or  constant  which  will  enable  the 
performance  of  that  engine  to  be  compared 
accurately  with  that  of  any  other  engine 
tested  in  a  similar  way.  The  more  efficient 
the  engine  the  lower,  of  course,  its  "  con- 
Btant "  will  be,  and  vice  versa. 

Wc  must  next  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  quantity  of  heat  carried  off  by 
the  exhaust  steam  can  be  measured,  and  we 
may  here  remark  that  nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  accurate, 
than  the  apparatus  which  Messrs.  Farey  and 
B.  Bonkin,  junior,  have  devised  and  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose.  In  its  simplest  and 
most  generally  usefdl  form,  it  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  wooden  trough,  or  box,  into  which 
the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  hot-well  is 
led,  this  trough  having  several  partitions 
across  it,  over  and  under  which  the  water 
flows,  so  as  to  obtain  at  last  a  steady  current, 
which,  at  one  end  of  the  trough,  falls  over 
a  weir  or  a  "  tumbling  bay."  The  height 
or  head  of  water  above  the  weir  can  be 
readily  determined  by  the  ordinarv  hook 
gauge,  and  this  and  the  breadth  of  the  weir 
being  known,  the  quantity  of  water  discharg- 
ed in  a  given  time  can  be  readily  and  ac- 
curately calculated  by  the  use  of  Beard- 
more's  Tables,  or  equivalent  formulae. 
In  practice  it  would  be  nnoeoessary  to  make 
these  calculations  more  than  once  for  any 
given  apparatus,  it  being,  of  course,  more 
convenient  to  mark  on  the  gauge  the  dis- 
charge per  minute  corresponding  to  each 
given  amount  of  head.  To  ascertain  the 
temperature  at  which  the  condensing  water 


enters  the  condenser  and  finally  escapes,  a 
good  thermometer  is,  of  course,  all  that  is 
required.  The  number  of  degrees  that  the 
water  is  raised  in  temperature  during  its 
passage  through  the  condenser,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  water  thus  heated  during 
a  given  time,  being  known,  we  can,  by  mere- 
ly multiplying  these  two  quantities  together, 
determine  the  number  of  pound-degrees  of 
heat  or  thermal  units  carried  off  from  the 
engine  daring  that  time  by  the  exhaust  steam. 
Dividing  this  number  of  pound-degrees  by 
the  number  of  horse  power  developed  by  the 
engine  during  the  trial,  we  get  the  "con- 
stant "  already  mentioned. 

All,  then,  that  is  necessary  to  test  an  en- 
gine on  Messrs.  Farey  and  Donkin's  system 
is  a  wooden  box  with  a  tumbling  bay,  * 
good  thermometer,  and  indicators  n>r  deter- 
mining the  power  developed.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  trial  should  be  a 
lengthened  one,  for  it  will  be  found  that 
as  long  as  a  constant  pressure  of  steam 
is  maintained,  and  the  engine  is  employed 
to  do  an  uniform  amount  of  work,  the 
amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  the  condensing 
water  will  also  remain  constant  from  hoar 
to  hour,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
the  experiment  should  be  extended  for  an 
inconvenient  time.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant point  in  favor  of  the  system  of  testing 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  as  in  all  mills  or 
factories  an  engine  can  be  kept  doing  toler- 
ably uniform  work  for  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so  without  inconvenience,  whereas  if  the 
trial  had  to  be  extended  over  a  lengthened 
period  (as  would  be  essential  if  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  by  the  boilers  and  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  were  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  way)  much  inconvenience  and 
expense  would  be  in  most  cases  incurred. 

We  must  now  speak  of  another  important 
point  connected  with  this  system  of  testing 
engines.  Mr.  Farey  and  Mr.  B.  Donkin, 
junior,  have  found,  from  experiments,  that 
the  "  constant "  of  any  given  engine  does 
not  vary  to  any  practical  extent  with  mode- 
rate variations  of  power;  and  thus  when 
the  "  constant "  has  once  been  obtained,  the 
power  developed  at  any  given  time  by  an 
engine  fitted  with  the  apparatus  we  have 
described  can  be  ascertained  very  closely 
without  the  use  of  the  indicator.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  "constant" 
of  any  given  engine  is  480  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  exhaust  steam  of  that 
engine  carries   off  480    poond-degrees    of 
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heat  per  minute  for  every  indicated  horse 
power.  Then  if,  on  observing  the  apparatus, 
it  was  found  that  14,400  units  of  heat  were 
passing  away  per  minute,  the  engine  would 

then  be  developing     —  =  30  horse  pow 

er,  or  if  16,800  units  were  being  given  off 

per  minute,  —j^ —  =  35  horse  power  would 

be  developed,  and  so  on.  We  thus  see  that 
the  apparatus  affords  a  very  ready  means  of 
estimating  the  power  requisite  to  drive  vari- 
ous machines,  shafting,  etc.,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  if  it  was  generally 
applied  to  these  purposes  some  curious  re- 
velations would  be  the  result. 

In  oases  where  it  is  desired  to  maintain 
a  continuous  registration  of  the  work 
done  by  an  engine,  Messrs.  Farey  and 
Donkin  employ  the  simple  arrangement  of 
photographic  apparatus  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Farey  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  According  to 
this  plan,  two  rays  of  light  from  a  gas 
burner — the  one  passing  through  a  hole  in 
a  screen  carried  by  a  float,  and  the  other 
through  a  break  in  the  mercurial  column  of 
a  thermometer — are,  after  traversing  lenses, 
made  to  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper 
carried  by  a  slowly  revolving  drum,  which 
derives  its  motion  from  the  engine.  Each 
ray  of  course  traces  a  line  upon  the  sensiti- 
zed paper,  and  by  the  distance  of  these  lines 
above  or  below  a  fixed  datum  line  traced  by 
a  third  ray  of  light,  the  quantity  and 
temperature  of  the  water  passing  over  the 
weir  at  any  given  time  are  registered.  Ap- 
plied in  this  way,  the  apparatus  is  calculated 
to  do  good  service  to  large  millowners  and 
waterworks  companies  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  continuous  record  of  the  performances  of 
their  engines. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  this  system 
of  testing  as  applied  to  stationary  condens- 
ing engines  only ;  but  it  is  also  applicable 
to  high-pressure  engines,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  marine  engines.  In  the 
case  of  high-pressure  engines,  the  exhaust 
steam  would  have  to  be  turned  into  a  tank 
of  water  and  condensed,  and  the  water  thus 
heated  could  then  be  treated  like  that  from 
the  hot  well  of  a  condensing  engine.  In  the 
case  of  marine  engines,  the  vessel  containing 
the  engines  to  be  tested  would  have  to  be 
lashed  alongside  a  wharf,  and  the  engines 
being  got  up  to  their  intended  working  speed, 
the  water  f^om  the  hot  well  would  have  to 
l>«  condaoted  into  a  box  fixed  to  the  wharf, 


and  measured  in  the  way  already  described. 
Of  course  in  actual  trials  at  sea  some  other 
method  of  measuring  the  water  discharged 
from  the  hot  well  would  have  to  be  devised  ; 
but  this  being  done,  the  system  of  testing 
would  'be  as  applicable  at  sea  as  on  shore,  as 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  could  of  course  be  readily  ascertained. 
We  have  spoken,  at  some  length,  of  the 
system  of  comparing  the  performances  of 
steam  engines  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Farey  and  Mr.  B.  Donkin,  Jan.,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  one  deserv- 
ing the  most  attentive  consideration  of 
all  employers  of  steam  power.  The  ex- 
periments required  for  its  application  to 
any  engine  are  of  the  most  simple  and  in- 
expensive kind,  and,  when  once  under- 
stood, they  may  be  carried  out  as  easily  as 
the  taking  of  an  ordinary  indicator  diagram. 
The  system,  moreover,  gives  for  each  engine 
a  "  constant,"  the  favorableness  or  an£avor- 
ableness  of  which  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  performance  of  the  engine  itself,  and 
which  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  effici- 
ency or  inefficiency  of  the  boilers,  by  the 
quality  of  the  coal  used,  or  by  the  greater 
or  less  skill  of  the  stoker.  Once  let  such 
a  standard  of  comparison  as  this  become 
generally  adopted,  and  we  shall  hear  less  of 
vague  performances  and  more  of  really  eco- 
nomical steam  engine — a  state  of  affairs 
earnestly  to  bo  desired. 


LOADS  ON  Girders. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Soci^t^  des  Ing^nieurs  Civils 
M.  Leygue  presented  to  the  Sooi6t6  a  de- 
tailed study  on  uniformly  distributed  loads, 
which,  in  their  results,  are  equivalent  to  the 
loads  caused  by  traffic  on  metal  superstruc- 
tures ;  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  producing 
in  the  sections  submitted  to  the  greatest 
strains  caused  by  separate  loads,  the  same 
maxima  momenta  of  flexion. 

'  M.  Leygue  first  examined  the  conditions 
of  variation,  to  the  extent  of  the  movement 
of  the  loads,  of  the  maxima  momenta  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  forces,  F,  acting  on  a 
body  resting  freely  on  two  level  supports. 
In  discussing  the  expression 
p  =  A  -|-  B  z, 
which  is  the  usual  formula  of  flexion  mo- 
menta for  anv  section,  he  found  that  in  the 
position,  z,  the  most  unfavorable  of  the  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  loads,  P,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  section  undergoing  the  greatest  strain. 
From  this  point  the  question  of  uniformly 
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distributed  loads  becomes  remarkably  sim- 
plified. 

If  X  be  the  abscissa  of  the  mazimam  mo- 
mentum under  any  specified  load;  it  the 
uniformly  distributed  load  producing  the 
same  effect  as  the  separate  loads,  P ;  L  the 
bearing  of  the  girder ;  p  the  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  caused  by  the  dead  weight ;  F 
the  resultant  of  distinct  forces,  P' ;  A  the 
distance  of  the  load  under  consideration  to 
the  resultant,  F ;  2  F  2  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
menta in  relation  to  the  load  under  consider- 
ation, of  the  separate  loads  placed  at  certain 
distances  on  the  abscissa  z,  we  find 
_  L       J        F 

And 

■•_2F/,  X    \        2  2  Pi 

After  having  examined  the  conclusions  to 
be  deducted  from  these  formulae,  M.  Leygue 
presented  to  the  Soci^t^  the  results  of  their 
application  to  underline  and  overline  road- 
ways. The  calculations  are  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  tables  and  curves,  in  which  the 
values  It  are  considered  as  representing  the 
performance  of  the  bearings  of  the  girders. 

The  general  shape  of  the  curves  thus 
traced  is  hyperbolical  with  two  rectangular 
asymptotes : 

X  =0  and  v  =  constant. 

In  face  of  such  results,  and  foreseeing 
what  must  take  place  in  other  companies 
from  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Compagnie 
du  Nord,  M.  Leygue  was  surprised  that 
straight  lines  of  400  K.,  4,000  K.,  and 
5,000  K.,  should  still  be  the  standard  indi- 
cations in  the  administrative  orders  of  the 
controller's  office.  It  would  seem  to  be 
more  reasonable  to  permit  the  engineers  to 
fix  upon  the  loads  for  which  they  must  cal- 
culate their  works,  and  to  simply  place  a 
certain  limit  to  the  molecular  strains  to 
which  the  metals  may  be  submitted.  In  fact, 
the  different  pitches  would  allow  the  degree 
of  stability  of  the  works  to  be  ascertained. 

M.  Leygue  believed  that  the  figures  ob- 
tained by  the  formula  (tt)  were  also  applica- 
ble to  continuous  girders  supported  by  seve- 
ral bays.  In  fact,  in  a  case  of  entire  sym- 
metry there  will  be  found  for  a  piece  built 
in  horizontally  at  both  its  extremities, 
N(N  +  2)     P 

^ N-fl    •  IT* 

N  representing  the  number  of  separate  loads, 
P,  distributed  on  the  bay  L;  and  this  formula 
will  be  found  identical  in  the  hypothesis  of 
free  supports. 


M.  Leygue  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
agreed  with  the  expressed  opinion  of  M. 
Bresse  that  the  motion  of  the  loads  ought 
not  to  have  a  disturbing  infiuenoe  on  the 
works.  If  certain  observations  seem  to 
contradict  this  opinion,  the  reason  probably 
is  that  the  girders,  by  the  relation  of  their 
component  parts,  were  placed  beyond  the 
typical  limits  as  regards  which  theory  and 
practice  are  not  in  contradiction  to  each 
other.  For  this  reason  M.  Leygue  support- 
ed without  any  alteration  the  figures  obtain- 
ed by  him,  deduction  being  made  for  the 
speed  of  the  rolling  loads. 


THK  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
Great  Britain. — This  body  comprises 
upwards  of  140  of  the  leading  iron  and  steel 
masters,  managers  and  engineers  of  the 
kingdom.  Its  objects  as  defined  in  the 
printed  rules  are,  1st,  to  afford  the  means 
of  communication  between  members  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trades  upon  matters  bearing 
upon  the  respective  manufactures,  exoludine 
all  questions  connected  with  wages  and 
trade  regulations ;  2d,  to  arrange  periodical 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prac- 
tical and  scientific  subjects  bearing  upon  the 
manufacture  and  working  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  several  similar  institutions  devoted 
more  especially  to  civil  engineering  have 
proved  of  such  signal  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  great  hopes  are  entertained  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  new  enterprise. 

GOLD  Region  in  South  Africa. — 
"Peterman's  Mittheilungen  "  contains 
a  report  on  the  gold  region  discovered  by 
K.  Mausoh,  in  the  south  of  Africa,  between 
Limpopo  and  Zambesi.  Quartz  rock,  very 
rich  in  gold,  is  found  there  extending  over 
a  length  of  many  miles.  Gold  sand  rich 
enough  to  be  washed  to  advantage  has  nut 
yet  been  discovered.  Captain  Black,  who 
has  acquired  a  considerable  experience  in 
gold  mining  in  California,  is  managing  the 
mining  operations.  He  wishes  to  annex 
this  gold  district  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Victoria  district. 
Gold  mining  companies  have  been  organized 
in  Natal,  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  Several  European  geolo- 
gists have  started  for  Africa.  A  scientific 
man  is  being  sent  there  from  England.  Al- 
ready, in  October  last,  Germany  sent  Mr. 
Ed.  Mohr,  the  experienced  traveller,  well 
acquainted  with  the  south  of  Africa,  and 
accompanied  by  0.  HUbenor,  of  the  Frei- 
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berg  MiniDg  Academy.  They  have  eone  to 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  with  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  the  gold  district  men- 
tioned to  a  oloBer  investigation. — Oestr.  Zeit- 
tchrift. 

YTbw  Method  of  Rifling  and  Wobkinq 
11  Heavy  Guns. — The  "Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine "  for  May  14, 1869,  illustrates  in  detail 
the  scheme  referred  to,  as  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  Pemberton,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  A  rifled 
bar  of  say  6  in.  diameter  is  screwed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  occupies  the 
position  in  the  bore  that  a  piston-rod  vould 
occupy  in  a  cylinder.  The  projectile  is 
bored  out  and  grooved  to  fit  over  this  rifled 
bar,  while  the  exterior  of  the  projectile  and 
the  bore  of  the  gun  are  smooth.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  the  weakening  of  the  gun  by 
the  loss  of  metal  and  the  sharp  angles  of 
grooves  in  the  bore,  and  by  the  bursting 
.  strain  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  pro- 
jectile. It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the 
rifled  bar  would  sag  at  the  muzzle  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  loading  difficult. 

Mr.  Pemberton  also  shows  a  novel  ar- 
rangement of  air  cylinder  for  takins  up  the 
recoil,  and  also  for  running  out  the  gun; 
also  a  method  of  elevating  the  gun  platform 
by  screws,  which  we  think  vastly  inferior  to 
hydraulic  power. 


BLAST  FURNACE  ECONOMY. 

From  "  Engineering." 

To  those  who  desire  to  effect  economy  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  process  or  manufac- 
turing operation  there  is  no  knowledge  more 
valuable  than  a  knowledge  of  all  existing 
sources  of  waste.  In  some  oases  such  know- 
ledge is  easy  to  obtain ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  is  more  or  less  difficult,  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  those  in  which  the 
matter  to  be  economized  is  fuel.  Let  us 
take  the  steam  engine  for  example.  We 
know  that  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  if  prop- 
erly consumed  will  produce  a  certain  number 
of  units  of  heat,  and  that  if  this  number  is 
multiplied  by  772  we  get  the  number  of  foot- 


tion,  by  wire-drawing,  by  leakage,  and  by 
numbers  of  other  defects,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  mention  here.  The  losses  due  to 
some  of  these  various  causes  are  known  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  but  with  regard  to  others 
there  is  little  definite  information  available, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  not 

faarded  against  as  they  should  be.  If  we 
new  exactly  how  every  unit  of  heat  devel- 
oped in  a  boiler  furnace  is  expended,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  some  substantial  improve- 
ment in  construction  would  be  the  result. 

As  with  steam  engines  so  with  blast 
furnaces,  respecting  which  we  intend  more 
especially  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion. 
That  much  has  been  done  during  the  past 
few  years  —  and  particularly  in  the  Cleve- 
land district — to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
fuel  in  blast  furnaces  per  ton  of  iron  pro- 
duced is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  equally  unde'^ 
niable  that  there  is  still  margin  for  improve- 
ment, and  it  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  made  towards  effecting  that 
improvement  is  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest 
practicable  exactness  the  losses  amounting 
from  each  existing  source  of  waste.  These 
losses  once  known,  they  may  be  considered 
separately,  and  means  taken  to  avoid  them. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  held  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary last,  during  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  Mr.  Gochrane's  paper  on  the  utili- 
sation of  waste  gases  from  blast  furnaces,* 
attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  the  quantities 
of  fuel  actually  consumed  in  blast  furnaces 
per  ton  of  iron  produced,  and  the  amounts 
which  would  be  theoretically  required ;  and 
the  subject  is  altogether  one  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  deserve  especial  consideration. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  metal- 
lurgical knowledge  to  say  precisely  how 
much  fuel  is  absolutely  wasted  in  any  given 
blast  furnace.  The  quantities  of  fuel,  ore, 
and  fluxes  introduced  in  any  given  time, 
and  their  analyses,  may  be  accurately  known 
to  us;  but  our  information  concerning  the 
nnantities  of  heat  rendered  latent  in  destrov- 
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given  instance  cannot,  at  present,  be  given. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  have  snf* 
ficient  data  at  our  disposal  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  fuel  actually  used  is  greater  than 
it  should  be,  and  it  may  be  interesting  if  we 
consider  this  matter  more  closely.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  convenient  if  we  take,  as 
an  example,  a  furnace  worked  with  certain 
definite  charges  of  ore  and  fuel,  and  show 
how  the  proportions  between  those  charges 
agree  with  those  which  would  be  theoretical- 
ly required. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  a  furnace, 
in  which  the  charges  consist  of  26  cwt.  of 
coke,  50  cwt.  of  ironstone,  and  10  cwt.  of 
limestone,  per  ton  of  iron  run;  the  ironstone 
containing  40  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  peroxide.  We  have  chosen  these  propor- 
tions because  they  will  enable  us  to  readily 
compare  our  calculations  with  those  of  Mr. 
I.  Lowthian  Bell  and  Mr.  Siemens  given  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
already  referred ;  and  which  were  founded 
on  similar  data.  In  the  first  place  the  coke 
used  in  the  Cleveland  district  contains  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  of  ash  and  moisture,  and  if 
we  assume  that  our  particular  sample  con- 
tains 7^  per  cent,  of  these  matters,  we  shall 
have  to  make  a  deduction  of  1^  cwt.  from 
the  quantity  available  as  fuel.  A  further 
deduction  of  about  1  cwt.  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  carbon  which  combines  with 
the  iron,  leaving  finally  23^  cwt.  of  carbon 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Peroxide  of  iron  (Fe,  0  )  consists  of  56 
parts  by  weight  of  iron  combined  with  24  of 
oxygen,  and  the  50  cwt.  of  ironstone  charged 
per  ton  of  iron  made  contain,  therefore,  20 
cwt.  of  iron,  8.57  cwt.  of  oxygen,  and  21.43 
cwt.  of  other  materials,  principally  silica. 
The  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  is  efieoted 
by  its  oxygen  being  taken  up  by  the  carbonic 
oxide  gas  produced  by  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  the  coke,  this  carbonic  oxide  being 
thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  required  to  decom- 
pose the  given  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron 
IS  readily  calculated.  Carbonic  oxide  con- 
sisting of  6  Pftrta  by  weight  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  8  parte  of  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid  consisting  of  6  parts  of  carbon  and  16 
of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  to  take  up  the  8.57 
owt.  of  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  15 
cwt.  of  carbonic  oxide  (composed  of  6.43 
ewts.  of  carbon  and  8.57  owt.  of  oxygen) 
will  be  necessary.  This  disposes  of  6.43 
ewt.  out  of  the  23^  owt.  of  carbon.  But  in 
converting  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  from 


the  sdiid  to  the  gaseous  form  there  is  a  great 
absorption  of  heat,  and  to  supply  this  heat  a 
consumption  of  fuel  has  to  take  place.  It 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Ebelmen  and 
Schinz  that  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered 
latent  during  the  decomposition  of  the  per- 
oxide of  iron  amounts  to  718  units  for  each 
pound  of  oxide  decomposed,  and  as  in  our 
example  the  quantity  of  peroxide  is  28.57 
cwt.,  the  heat  absorbed  would  be  28.57  X 
112  X  718  =  229,748,612  units.  We  must 
next  consider  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
to  supply  this  amount  of  heat. 

If  the  whole  of  the  carbon  consumed  in  a 
blast  furnace  was  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  each  pound  of  it  would  develop  about 
14,000  units  of  heat ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Siemens,  not  more  than  one-fifth  is  thus  con- 
verted, the  remaining  four-fifths  assummg 
the  form  of  -carbonic  oxide.  As  carbon, 
when  burnt  into  carbonic  oxide,  only  pro- 
duces about  4,000  units  of  heat,  we  thus 
have  as  the  average  quantity  of  heat 
produced  by  each  pound  of  carbon  con- 
sumed in  the  furnace  ( J  X  14,000 ) -f  (|  X 
4,000 )  =.  6,000  units ;  and  this  we  believe 
is  a  fair  estimate.     From  these  data  we  get 


229,748,512 


=  3.418,  or,  say,  3.42  cwt.  as 


6,000  X 112 

the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  supply  the 
heat  rendered  latent  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  We  have  next 
to  consider  the  amount  of  heat  rendered 
latent  during  the  decomposition  of  the  lime- 
stone ;  and,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Sohinz,  thb  amounts  to  855  units  for  each 
pound  of  carbonate  of  lime  decomposed.  In 
our  case,  therefore,  the  quantity  will  be  10  x 
112  X  355  =  397,600  units  corresponding  to 

*i.  f        *     397,600        „,Q, 

the  consumption  of  ^^g^l^-j— =0.591,  or, 

say,  0.6  owt.  of  fuel. 

At  the  time  that  the  iron  and  slag  are  dis- 
charged from  a  blast  furnace  they  have  a 
temperature  which  may  be  fairly  assumed  as 
about  2,400°  higher  than  that  of  the  materi- 
als at  the  time  of  charging;  and  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  liquefy  them  and  give  them  this  high 
temperature.  The  amount  of  heat  rendered 
latent  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  pound  of 
cast  iron  has  been  given  by  Clement  as  233 
units,  and  by  Schinz  as  varying  in  different 
samples  from  250  to  315  units.  If  we  as- 
sume 250  units  as  the  amount  in  the  present 
case,  we  shall  have  250  X  20  X  112  =  560,- 
000  onits  as  the  amount  rendered  latent 
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during  the  liquefaction  of  the  ton  of  iron. 
Again,  the  specific  heat  of  cast  iron  in  the 
solid  state  is  0.13,  and  in  the  liquid  state 
about  0.16;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
JJO  X  112  X  0.13  X  2,000  =582,400  units 
of  heat  absorbed  in  raising  the  ton  of  iron 
to  the  melting  point,  and  20  X  112  X  0.16  X 
400  =  143,3b0  units  imparted  to  it  after  it 
is  melted.  Adding  these  quantities  togeth- 
er, wj  get  560,000  +  582,400  + 143,360  = 
1,285,760  units ;  thus  corresponding  to  the 

consumption    of  ^^^^^  =  ^'^^  "'*•  "^ 
fuel. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent 
during  the  liquefaction  of  the  slag,  some 
little  unoertaiaty  exists,  and  it,  moreover, 
no  doubt  varies  in  slags  of  different  com- 
positions. The  researches  of  various  conti- 
nental experimenters,  however,  tend  to  show 
that  110  units  per  pound  of  slag  melted  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  in  ordinary  oases. 
With  the  charges  mentioned  in  our  example, 
the  quantity  of  slag  produced  would  be  about 
29^  or  30  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron  made,  and 
taking  the  latter  quantity,  we  shall  have 
30  X  112  X  110  =  869,600  units.  The  spe- 
cific heat  of  slag,  like  that  of  iron,  varies  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  material  is  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  form ;  but  we  may,  without 
any  serious  error,  assume  it  as  being  0.2 
throughout.  The  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  materials 
forming  the  slag  about  2,400",  will  thus  be 
2,400  X  30  X  112  X  0.2  =  1,612,800  units ; 
and  adding  to  this  the  369,600  units  absorbed 
during  liquefaction,  we  get  1,982,400  units 
as  to  the  total  heat  imparted  to  the  slag, 
this  corresponding  to  the  consumption  of 
1,982,400       „„,  o    _     r,    , 

6  000  X  112  '^         '  **''  ^^' 

Summarizing  the  results  above  obtained, 
we  get  the  following  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  26  cwt.  of  fuel  is  disposed 
of: 

cwt. 

Ashes  and  moisture  in  fuel 1.5 

Carbonization  of  the  melted  iron 1 .0 

Carbon  for  combining  with  oxygen  in  ore  ...  6.48 

Fuel  for  melting  iron 1.91 

"       Blag 8.0 

"   to  supply  heat  rendered  latent  during 

decomposition  of  ironstone 8.42 

"    ditto  during  decomposition  of  linestone,  0.6 

17.86 
Not  accounted  for  above 8.14 


account  of  the  heat  carried  off  by  the  waste 
gases  escaping  at  the  mouth  of  the  fumaoe, 
for  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Siemens  in  con- 
sidering that  this  amount  is  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  heat  introduced  into  the  fumaoe 
by  the  not  blast,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
heated  to,  say,  1,000°.  A  simple  calculation 
will  prove  this.  We  have  shown  that  of  the 
26  cwt.  of  coke,  28^  cwt.  would  be  actually 
consumed  as  fuel  (for  the  amount  which 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  is  really 
consumed),  and  of  this  quantity  we  have  as- 
sumed one-fifth  or  4.7  cwt.  to  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder,  or  18.8 
cwt.,  into  carbonic  oxide.  The  4.7  cwt.  con- 
verted  into  carbonic  acid,  would  require 

C" —  =  12.63  cwt.  of  oxygen  for  their  < 


Total 26.0 

In  the  above  summary  we  have  taken  no 


r  eon- 
version,  whilst  the  remaining  18.8  cwt.  would 
combine  with  ^^-^^  =  25.06  cwt.  of  oxy- 
gen in  forming  carbonic  oxide.  The  total 
quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  chemical 
combination  alone  would  thus  be  12.63  -|- 
25.06  =  37.69  cwt.,  and  of  this  quantity  8.57 
cwt.  would  be  supplied  by  the  iron  ore,  leav- 
ing 29.12,  or,  say,  29  cwt.  to  be  provided  by 
the  blast.  Taking  the  air  as  being  composed 
of  22  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  77  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  1  per  cent,  of  moisture, 

29  V  100 
carbonic  acid,   &c.,  we  have   — ^^.zz=- 

131.7,  or,  say,  132  cwt.  of  blast  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  furnish  the  above  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  The  specific  heat  of  air 
being  0.238,  this  quantity  of  blast  if  heated 
1,000°,  above  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, will  thus  introduce  into  the  furnace 
1,000  X  0.238x132x112  =  8,518,592  units 
of  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  mouth  of  the  ftirnace  consist  of  4.4 
cwt.  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  lime- 
stone, 8.57  cwt.  of  oxygen  ftx)m  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  132  cwt.  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  Ac, 
from  the  blast,  and  23.5  cwt.  of  carbon,  com- 
bined with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  that 
from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  total 
weight  of  the  gases  will  thus  be  4.4  -|-  8.57 
+ 132  -f  22.5  =  168.47,  or,  say,  168J  cwt. 
Taking  the  specific  heat  of  these  mixed  gases 
to  be  0.24,  and  their  temperature  to  be  600°, 
we  shall  thus  have  169.5  X  112  X  0.24  X 
600  =  2,717,568  units  of  heat  carried  off 
by  them,  this  quantity  being  3,518,592 — 
2,717,568=  801,024  units  less  than  is  intro- 
duced by  the  blast.     To  some  extent  this 
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over-plus  would  no  doubt  be  reduced  by  the 
heat  carried  off  by  radiation  A-om  the  pipes 
by  the  water  cbculating  through  the  tuyeres, 
&c.,  but  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  heat  introduced  by  the  hot  blast 
will  fully  compensate  for  that  carried  off  by 
the  waste  gases. 

It  may  be  interesting  if  we  compare  our 
calculations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fuel 
above  given  with  the  estimates  given  by  Mr. 
I.  Lowthian  Bell  and  Mr.  Siemens  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Mr.  Bell's  estimate  was 
as  follows : 

cwt. 

Carbonization  of  the  melted  iron 1.0 

Melting  the  iron,  and  keeping  it  melted  on 

the  hearth 2.7 

Ditto  as  regards  the  cinder 4.6 

Heat  cairied  off  by  tlie  escaping  gases 6.86 

Heat  rendered  latent,  including  the  6.48  cwt. 

of  carbon  combining  with  the  oxygen  in 

the  ore,  say,  altogether 9.00 

Total 28.56 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  estimate, 
although  Mr.  Bell  allows  6.36  cwt.  as  the 
equivalent  of  fuel  carried  off  by  the  waste 
gases,  ho  makes  no  allowance  for  the  heat 
introduced  by  the  blast.  Assuming,  as  we 
have  done,  that  these  two  quantities  balance 
each  other,  and  deducting  from  Mr.  Bell's 
estimate  the  6.36  owt.  just  mentioned,  we 
get,  as  a  remainder,  17.2  cwt.,  a  quantity 
closely  agreeing  with  that  shown  by  our  own 
calculations.  Mr.  Siemens'  estimate,  which 
also  agrees  closely  with  our  own,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

cwt. 

Melting  the  iron 1.60 

Melting  the  cinder 4.18 

Heat  rendered  latent  by  reduction  of  ore,  8.19 
Carbon  for  combining  with  oxygen  in 
ore  and  for  carbonizing  pig  metal. . .  7.48 

16.85 

Ashes  and  water  in  coke,  10  per  cent 1.68 

Calcining  the  limestone,  Sec.,  10  per  cent.. .     1.68 

Total  quantity  of  coke  required 19.61 

Of  the  8.14  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron, 
given  in  our  own  estimate  as  unaccounted 
for  by  the  useful  work  done,  a  portion  is  no 
doubt  expended  in  supplying  the  heat  lost 
by  radiation  from  the  fiimace,  but  we  have 
no  reliable  data  which  will  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate what  the  amount  of  this  loss  will  be. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  supposing 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  tho  heat 
.  generated  by  the  combustion  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  of  fuel,  and  there 
must  therefore  be  some  other  sources  of 


waste  not  sufficiently  recogniied,  but  which 
it  is  desirable  should  be  sought  after  and,  if 
possible,  avoided.  The  demand  upon  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  more  on  this 
subject  here ;  but  we  intend  to  return  to  it 
on  an  early  occasion. 


THE  MARTIN  STEEL  PROCES& 

Condensed  and  translated  from  a  paper  pnblished  by 
CoMSTAXTiM  PciPBBg,  Messrs.  Martin's  lepresen- 
tatire  in  Prussia. 

Among  the  great  number  of  new  processes 
of  steel  manufacture  invented  within  the 
last  decade,  the  Martin  process  has  been 
practically  the  most  successful,  and  may 
perhaps  in  its  further  development  stand 
side  by  side  in  importance  with  the  Besse- 
mer process.  Though  not  attracting  atten- 
tion by  any  new  or  peculiarly  original  idea, 
it  has  rapidly  come  into  extensive  use  by 
the  great  practical  value  it  has  for  certain 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  when 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  establishment  at  Sireuil, 
near  Angoul6me,  first  succeeded  in  making 
cast  steel  on  the  hearth  of  a  regenerative 
furnace.  The  process  was  patented  in 
France  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  To-day,  five  years  after  this  first  suc- 
cessful trial,  the  process  is  worked  in  many 
places  in  France,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  almost  all  the  other  industrial  countries. 
Tho  larger  establishments  accept  and  fill 
considerable  orders  for  rails  and  tyres  of 
Martin  steel.  Martin,  himself,  has  manu- 
factured gun-barrels  regularly  and  without 
interruption  since  1865.  The  furnace  he 
uses  for  this  purpose  is  producing  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds  of  steel  per  year. 
Thus  the  process  may  be  considered  as  a 
decided  practical  success.  Also  the  techni- 
cal journals  and  the  highest  metallurgical 
authorities  have  expressed  their  belief  in 
the  great  future  of  this  process. 

The  idea  on  which  the  Martin  process  is 
based  is  not  new.  Heath  took  a  patent  on 
it  as  early  as  1839.*  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  by  others  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  without  decisive  success.  Though 
Martin  is  not,  therefore,  the  original  inventor 
of  the  process  called  by  his  name,  he  has  the 
great  and  undoubted  merit  of  having  found 
out,  by  numerous  and  costly  experiments, 
the  right  proportions  in  the  construction  of 
the  furnace  and  gas-producer,  the  most  suit- 


•  Heath's  patent  of  1848  (mo  Van  Noslrand's  Mag.,  No.  0, 
p.  547)  more  nearly  describes  it. — Ed. 
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able  materials  for  the  prooess,  and  the  best 
manner  of  manipnlating  the  same.  Martin 
has  given  to  the  industrial  world  not  a  mere 
idea,  but  a  complete  method  of  manufacture, 
developed  in  its  details,  and  perfected  at  a 
considerable  experience.* 

The  general  principle  in  this  process  is 
well  known,  and  can  be  mentioned  here  in 
but  a  few  words.  A  certain  quantity  of  pig 
iron  is  melted  on  the  concave  hearth  of  a 
reverberator;  furnace,  together  with  some 
slag  to  cover  the  iron  and  to  protect  it  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  air  and  the  gases. 
Small  portions  of  wrought  iron  are  thrown 
successively  into  this  iron  bath,  which  ope- 
ration is  continued  until  a  test  taken  &om 
the  furnace  shows  that  the  whole  mass  of 
iron  possesses  the  softness  and  other  proper- 
ties of  wrought  iron.  This  melted  soft  iron 
is  finally  reconverted  into  steel  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  well  proportioned  quantity  of  pig 
iron.  The  heat  necessar^  for  these  opera- 
tions is  partly  furnished  by  a  regenerator 
connected  with  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  wrought  iron  to  be  added  may  consist 
of  hot  puddle-balls  just  obtained  from  a 
neighboring  puddling  furnace;  or  wrought 
iron  scraps  may  be  used,  being  previously 
heated  in  a  separate  furnace,  or  by  the 
waste  heat  of  a  heating  furnace.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  process  is  tapped  and  run  into 
molds,  or  cast  into  any  required  shape. 

We  intend  to  show,  by  the  following  re- 
marks, what  relative  position  the  Martin 
prooess  will  occupy  to  the  other  modes  of 
making  cast  steel  now  in  use ;  how  its  re- 
sults and  products  compare  with  those  of  the 
crucible  and  the  Bessemer  process ;  and  how 
the  new  process,  in  remedying  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  both  the  above,  fills  a  gap 
between  them,  and  can  be  made  useful  to  both. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
Martin  process  is  a  much  cheaper  method  of 
making  cast  steel  than  the  usual  crucible 
process.  It  compares  in  cheapness,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  even  with  tike  Bes- 
semer process,  with  which  it  has  in  a  few 
instances    come   into    actual    comnetition. 


phalia,  and  partly  also  in  Austria,  by  melt- 
ing wrought  iron  together  with  oast  iron. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  the  Martin  fur- 
nace, which  is  in  fact  a  large  crucible,  the 
metal  being  protected  by  a  layer  of  melted 
slag.  As,  however,  this  prooess,  when  car- 
ried out  in  the  crucible,  requires  but  nine 
per  cent  of  pig  iron,  the  Martin  process  on 
the  other  hand  using  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
the  products  of  the  latter  are  liable  to  be 
somewhat  less  pure  and  of  a  lower  quality 
than  those  of  the  crucible  process,  when 
worked  with  similar  raw  materials.  But 
this  can  be  remedied  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  use  of  chemicals,  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  used  for  this  purpose  with  emin- 
ent success.  Thus  the  Martin  process  will 
enable  the  cast  steel  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce their  ordinary  kinds  of  steel,  which  are 
the  most  in  demand,  at  a  very  much  lower 
cost  than  before.  Another  circumstance 
that  will  lead  them  to  introduce  the  Martin 
process  is  this,  that  it  offers  a  greater  secur- 
ity for  producing  exactly  the  required  de- 
gree of  hardness  than  the  crucible  process. 
The  latter  uses  a  good  many  materials,  the 
composition  or  qualities  of  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  exactly  known,  and  it  does  not  pre- 
sent any  facility  for  testing  the  product  be- 
fore it  is  poured.  In  the  Martin  process, 
on  the  contrary,  samples  can  be  taken  at 
any  time  from  the  steel  or  iron  bath,  and 
the  composition  of  the  baths  can  be  easily 
altered,  until  it  has  obtained  the  desired 
qualities.  The  softest  kinds  of  steel  which 
it  is  80  difficult  to  produce  in  crucibles,  can 
be  made  in  the  Martin  furnace  with  the 
same  degree  of  security  as  the  harder  kinds, 
avoiding  at  the  same  time  all  the  losses  and 
irregularities  often  caused  by  the  cracking 
and  breaking  of  crucibles.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  cast  steel  manufac- 
turers will,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
duction, replace  the  crucible  melting  by  the 
Martin  process. 

When  compared  to  the  pneumatic  process, 
Martin's  method  may  be  said  to  furnish  pro- 
ducts eanal  in  aualitv  to  the  best,  and  sa- 
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freight  of  pig  iron.  After  being  reearbor- 
iied  the  metal  is  kept  in  the  farnaoe  three- 
quarters  of  an  honr  to  effect  an  even  distri- 
bntion  of  the  carbon,  thus  insuring  a  per- 
fectly uniform  product.  During  this  time 
the  metal  has  ample  time  to  complete  the 
boil,  to  discharge  all  the  gases  generated  in 
its  interior  bj  the  previous  reactions,  and  to 
settle  down,  forming  a  quiet  homogeneous 
bath.  After  this  it  pours  without  bubbling, 
and  produees  ingots  free  from  cavities  or 
flaws.  A  sample  taken  a  short  time  before 
pouring  gives  a  perfect  assurance  in  regard 
to  its  qualities.  The  tapping  of  the  metal 
can  be  done  in  a  larger  or  smaller  stream, 
as  required,  thus  allowing  Of  its  being  pour- 
ed into  large  molds  or  used  for  small  castings, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

The  fitness  of  a  pig  iron  for  the  steel 
manufacture  depends  principallj  on  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  it  contains.  As 
puddling  purifies  pig  iron  from  phosphorus 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  converting  it 
into  wrought  iron,  the  Martin  process,  in 
using  this  purified  wrought  iron  must  also, 
from  this  reason,  produce  a  better  quality  of 
steel  from  the  same  pig  iron  than  the  pneu- 
matic process,  by  which  a  purification  of  this 
kind  is  not  effected.  This  makes  it  possible 
that  the  Martin  process  may  be  worked  with 
success  in  districts  which  produce  a  pig  iron 
not  sufficiently  pure  to  make  a  good  Besse- 
mer steel,  and  from  which  the  Bessemer 
process  is  consequently  excluded.  The 
plant  required  by  the  latter  is,  besides, 
much  more  expensive. 

These  considerations  may  be  apt  to  induce 
Bessemer  works,  in  whose  interest  it  is  to 
monopolize  the  production  of  the  larger 
steel  castings,  to  erect  Martin  furnaces  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  castings  of  a 
better  quality  and  more  perfect  soundness. 
But  the  Martin  process  is,  besides,  in  ano- 
ther respect,  of  great  value  to  Bessemer 
works,  by  its  being  eminently  adapted  to 
use  up  all  their  scraps,  spillings  and  cut- 
tings in  the  most  advantageous  manner  that 
can  be  imagined. 

The  greater  the  progress  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  rails 
and  Bessemer  tyres,  the  greater  importance 
will  the  Martin  process  acquire,  because  it  is 
adapted  and  necessary  to  work  the  old  ma- 
terials up  again. 

The  Martin  process  cannot  directly  make 
a  good  steel  from  inferior  pig  iron.  The 
pig  iron  it  uses  as  such  must  be  pure.  But 
it  can  use  to  about  equal  advantage  gray 


iron,  spiegeleisen  or  white  iron.  Spiegel- 
eisen,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
all  the  branches  of  steel  manufacture,  is  also 
in  the  Martin  process  of  a  very  high  value. 
The  results  obtained  with  it,  when  used  for 
the  first  bath  in  the  Martin  charge,  were 
astonishing,  the  products  combining  a  great 
natural  hardness  and  solidity,  wiw  a  high 
degree  of  toughness. 

A  Martin  furnace  can  be  worked  together 
with  puddling  furnaces  to  great  advantage, 
in  which  case  a  separate  heating  fiirnace  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnace  can,  immediately  after  the  boil, 
be  taken  into  the  Martin  bath.  This  way 
of  operating  presents  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity for  the  use  of  chemicals  to  purify  and 
improve  the  products.  For  the  pasty  con- 
dition of  the  puddled  iron,  before  beine 
balled,  makes  it  well  adapted  to  be  mixed 
with  all  kinds  of  chemical  re-agents,  which 
afterwards  come  in  very  intimate  contact 
with  the  steel  bath  when  the  iron  is  thrown 
into  it.  Martin  has  made  extensive  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, especially  in  working  inferior  brands 
of  pig  iron.  This  process  offers,  in  general, 
greater  facilities-  for  the  use  of  chemicals 
than  any  other  method  of  making  steel,  and 
is  therefore  highly  capable  of  being  im- 
proved and  perfected  by  new  inventions, 
which  quality  still  more  insures  its  future 
importance.     8. 

RAILWAY  DISASTERS-THE  CAUSK 

Taking  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury 
in  the  late  Long  Island  Railroad  disaster  as 
a  text^— a  broken  rail — "The  Engineer" 
observes  that  such  casualties  in  America  are 
usually  attributed  to  l)ad  Welch  rails,  ad- 
mits that  much  very  bad  iron  has  been  sent 
us  thence,  and  concludes,  first,  that  it  is 
"  criminal "  for  American  managers  to  buy 
iron  that  they  know  to  bo  unsafe,  and,  2d, 
that  American  rails  are  "  ill  used."  This 
authority  further  says : 

The  exceptionally  evU  influences  to  which 
track  is  subjected  in  America  may  be  classed 
imder  two  heads  ;  defects  in  the  method  of 
laying,  and  defects  in  the  rolling  stock.  And 
here  we  may  add  that  bad  rolling  stock 
causes  quite  as  many  accidents  in  the  States 
as  bad  track. 

As  regards  defects  in  the  method  of  lay- 
ing, it  will  suffice  to  state  that,  with  excep- 
tion of  a  few  first-class  lines  on  which  acci- 
dents rarely  occur,  ballasting  is, nearly  un- 
known.   The  consequence  b  a  continually 
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reoarring  irregular  subsidence  of  the  line, 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  rails 
can  be  equally  supported  at  intervals  through- 
out their  length.  In  many  cases,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  double  the  proper  distance  practic- 
ally intervenes  between  chair  and  chair,  or 
sleeper  and  sleeper.*  We  need  not  stop  to 
point  out  how  severe  a  strain  this  throws  on 
the  rails.  Furthermore,  fishing  is  almost 
unknown,  and  rails  are  laid  so  badly,  and 
keyed  into  the  chairs  after  so  slovenly  a 
fashion  t  that  they  are  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  pounding  and  hammer- 
ing, sufBcient  under  the  circumstances  to 
deteriorate  any  rails.  If  the  substructure 
of  American  roads  were  better  we  should 
have  fewer  complaints  regarding  the  bad 
quality  of  superstructure,  that  is,  of  the 
rails. 

We  have  said  that  defective  rolling-stock 
contributes  to  the  destruction  of  rails  in 
America,  and  we  may  repeat  that  it  is  quite 
as  fruitful  a  source  of  disaster  as  the  bad 
quality  of  rails.  We  constantly  read  in  the 
American  papers  of  fearful  catastrophes  due 
to  the  bursting  of  track.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  rails  in  the  States  arc  broken 
laterally,  not  vertically.  Now  it  is  claimed 
for  the  American  bogie  car  that  it,  beyond 
all  other  machines,  runs  lightly.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  track  is  so  often  burst  ?  How  is 
it  that  derailment  is  so  common  an  occur- 
rence in  the  States  ?  We  are  always  told 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  track,  yet  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  track 
was  good  and  sound,  and  that  no  ordinary 
violence  must  have  been  exerted  to  break  it. 
All  this  while,  too,  no  one  has  questioned 
the  merits  of  the  American  oar,  with  its 
bogie  at  each  end ;  yet  in  this  system  of  con- 
structing rolling-stock  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  seat  of  much  of  the  mischief 
lies.  The  Willow  Tree  accident  supplies  us 
with  a  case  in  point.  After  carefully  peru- 
sing the  evidence,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  verdict  we  have  recorded  above 
is  wrong ;  and  one  juror,  Mr.  Pearsall,  after 
the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  read  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  his  positive  belief  in  the 
matter : 

"  As  one  of  the  jurors  sworn  to  inquire  into  all 
the  facts  and  circnmstaDces  attending  tlie  deatlis  of 
William  C.  Rusbmore,  &c.,  I  do  find  that  the  said 


*  Tbii  is  a  verj  nnninal  defect  in  Amerioan  traok. 
Indeed,  sleepers  are  often  laid  too  close  for  proper 
tamping. — Ed. 

t  That  is  to  saj,  not  keyed  into  the  ebairs  at  all, 
the  chair  being,  in  most  oases,  a  mere  resting  for  the 
rail  ends. — Ed. 


persons  came  to  their  deaths  from  an  accident  to 
the  car  in  which  they  were  passengers,  the  car  being 
thrown  fTom  the  track,  and  from  all  the  tesUmony 
in  the  case  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of 
the  accident." 

And  he  and  other  jurors  added  that  they 
could  not  find  anything  peculiarly  defective 
in  the  road,  or  likely  to  lead  to  the  accident. 
There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  car  which  left  the  track  got  off 
first,  ran  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on 
the  sleepers,  and  then  broke  a  rail.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  b  obviously  wrong  to 
say  that  the  bad  quality  of  the  rail  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  catastrophe. 

The  fact  is,  that  bogies,  as  often  fitted  to 
American  railway  carriages — we  beg  pardon, 
"  cars  " — are  very  liable  to  get  off  the  track. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  make  the  wheel  base  of 
each  bogie  shorter  than  the  distance  between 
the  rails.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  bogie 
runs  with  a  sinuous  movement,  alternately 
jostling  right  and  left.  The  cast-iron  wheels 
are  not  always  properly  matched  in  diameter, 
and  thus  a  constant  tendency  may  exist  for 
one  side  of  the  bogie  to  outrun  the  other. 
The  cars  are  not  coupled  up  tight  in  the 
train  as  with  us,  and  they  therefore  cannot 
steady  the  wandering  bogie.  No  one  part 
of  the  train  is  a  check  on  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore the  chances  of  derailment  are  greatly 
multiplied.  We  need  hardly  stop  to  point 
out  how  severely  the  "  wobbling  "  of  a  pair 
of  short  bogies  stuck  at  each  end  of  a  tre- 
mendously long  carriage,  itself  oscillating, 
must  try  the  lateral  strength  of  any  track. 
Yankee  engineers  are  dbposed  to  laugh  at 
our  four-wheeled  carriages,  and  to  call  us 
behind  the  age.  We  fancy  that  they  would 
find  it  worth  while  just  to  try  some  of  our 
rolling  stock  for  a  while.  They  have  some- 
thing to  learn  yet  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  from  English  engineers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  a  letter 
on  the  Willow  Tree  accident,  written  by  a 
Mr.  Wood,  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
"New  York  Times,"  which  bears  American 
testimony  to  the  cogency  of  not  a  few  of  our 
arguments,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts- : 

"  As  a  resident  landed  proprietor  along  the  line, 
permit  me  to  write  a  few  words  with  regard  to  it. 
The  trae  solution  of  the  matter  is  that  the  driver 
was  going  at  unwiaal  speed,  and  the  lost  car  oscil- 
lated from  the  track,  striking  and  rebounding  from 
the  sleepers  as  it  was  dragged  along,  until  it  loos- 
ened a  rail  which  jumped  up  and  had  its  end  caught 
in  the  tmck-work  of  the  car,  which,  still  being 
urged  on,  bent  and  broke  the  rail  in  five  places ! 

"  The  true  remedy  for  tuck  mithapi  it  proper  cot^- 
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lert,  tucli  at  the  EnglUk  have,  or  better  still,  Mil- 
ler's automatic  coupling,  used  by  the  Erie  and  other 
great  companies.  Horrible  as  was  the  loss  of  life, 
it  is  well  it  was  no  worse  under  the  circumstances; 
but  until  more  effective  meant  of  retaining  the  cart 
oa  the  track  token  running  at  high  tpeed  be  adopted, 
tuehvHUperiotUeally  occur,  ibonga  I  believe  the 
risk  was  and  is  a^^rated  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road by  bad  spiking,  inferior  iron,  deficient  ties,  and 
a  scamping  of  the  work  generklly." 

"  The  Engineer  "  is  obviously  not  aware 
that  the  spread  truck  is  usually  employed, 
rather  than  the  short  truck,  the  defect  of 
which  it  correctly  points  out.  The  merits  of 
a  properly  constructed  truck,  as  compared 
with  a  wheel-base  the  entire  length  of  a 
car,  are  evident  on  mechanical  principles,  and 
besides  this,  they  have  been  proved  on  the 
Canadian  lines  where  the  two  systems  have 
been  used  side  by  side.  But  the  dangers 
arising  from  unmatched  wheek,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  want  of  the  close,  tight  coup- 
ling of  oar  to  oar,  are  very  great,  and  should 
be  more  seriously  and  widely  considered  by 
oar  railway  managers. 


ffiON  FOUNDING. 

"CASTING    IN    OR   ON "    TO    THE   SAMB    OR 
TO  OTHER    METALS — CONSTRUCTION  OF 
FRAMES   AND   BAILINQS. 
from  "  Th«  Practical  Heohanie'a  Journal." 

When  we  say  other  metals,  we  practically 
mean  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  for 
no  other  metals  occurring  on  the  large  scale 
in  the  arts  have  fusing  temperatures  such  as 
admit  of  the  processes  about  to  be  referred  to 
being  applied  to  them.  Occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  few  substances,  not  metallic,  may  be 
perhaps  usefully  treated,  by  the  methods  of 
"  casting  in  or  on" — for  example,  grit-stone 
or  blocks  of  emery  might  be  run  round  with 
cast  iron  so  as  to  unite  these  into  large 
grinding  plates  or  cylindric  surfaces  and  the 
Uke ;  but  these  are  out  of  our  way  just  now. 

Whenever  liquid  cast  iron,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  compar- 
atively cold  surface  of  good  conducting  ma- 
terial, it  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  more 
or  less  "  chilled;"  its  texture  is  altered,  its 
hardness  increased  with  its  absolute  cohe- 
sion, but  its  toughness  diminished.  This 
occurs  more  or  less  whenever  a  piece  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  steel,  or  of  cast  iron,  cold 
or  bat  moderately  heated,  is  laid  into  a  sand 
or  loam  mould,  and  the  liquid  iron  which 
fills  the  mould  comes  into  contact  with  it. 
Conversely,  the  wrought  iron  or  the  steel 
(and  even  less  completely,  and  with  some 
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what  different  conditions),  the  cast  iron  with 
which  the  liquid  cast  iron  has  been  brought 
into  contact,  and  with  which  it  has  to  cool 
slowly,  and  at  the  same  rate,  have  their 
molecular  status  changed  also.  The  wrought 
iron  loses  in  ultimate  cohesion  and  likewise 
in  toughness,  and  new  crystalline  arrange- 
ments are  formed  within  its  mass,  which,  on 
the  whole,  deteriorate  it  as  a  structural  ma- 
terial. Changes  of  like  character  are  pro- 
duced in  steel,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
and  tend  rather  to  the  enlargement  of  its 
constituent  crystals  than  to  materially  in- 
jure it  as  a  structural  substance. 

Theory  alone  would  thus  appear  to  place 
its  ban  upon  any  such  operation  as  "  casting 
in  or  on,"  and  in  some  cases  the  verdict  of 
mere  theory  would  be  approved  as  true,  in 
its  application  to  practice.  Yet  there  are 
very  many  cases  occurring  in  the  every-day 
work  of  the  iron-founder  and  mechanical 
engineer,  in  which  the  convenience  and  the 
economy  of  this  method  of  uniting  the  met- 
als are  so  great,  and  the  changes  induced 
upon  both  so  unimportant,  that  theory  is 
wisely  overlooked  or  overridden  in  practice. 
Before  alluding  to  some  of  these,  let  us  take 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  cases  in  which  theory 
ought  to  be  our  guide  here,  and  in  which 
the  neglect  of  it  is  nearly  certain  to  bring 
the  practician  to  grief.  This  will  be  the 
case  whenever  it  is  important  that  the  full 
and  undiminished  strength  and  toughness  of 
both  metals,  the  wrought  iron  and  the  cast 
iron,  should  be  preserved. 

The  "  crucial  instance  "  of  a  case  in  which 
this  is  indispensable  may  be  said  to  be  found 
in  the  construction  of  artillery,  machines  in 
which  every  particle  of  the  constituent  mate- 
rial  is  simultaneously  strained  in  three  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  by 
force  suddenly  or  impulsively  applied,  and 
always  so  great  as  to  bear  a  large  ratio  to 
the  ultimate  or  crippling  strain  of  the  metal. 
Here,  then,  of  all  others,  is  the  case  in  which 
"  casting  in  "  should  have  been  avoided.  Yet 
the  method  of  making  cannon  by  casting 
bronze  or  oast  iron  round  a  wrought  iron  or 
steel  interior  tube  has  been  again  and  again 
proposed  and  often  tried.  In  the  older  days 
of  iron  metallurgy,  when  these  subjects  were 
less  distinctly  under8t9)d,  and  when  want  of 
good  tools  gave  some  strong  inducements,  on 
economic  grounds  this  method  was  excusable. 
The  very  same  proposition  has  been  but  re- 
cently revived,  however,  by  Major  Palliser ; 
and  it  was  not  before  a  large  gun  was  blown 
to  pieces  at,  we  believe,  the  first  round,  at 
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Woolwich,  that  the  inventor,  with  infinite 
candor,  publicly  declared  that  thenceforth 
he  abandoned  his  method  (which  was  not  his, 
in  fact),  and  conceded  his  adhesion,  when 
too  late,  to  the  indications  of  theory.  We 
are  not  always  called  upon  to  provide  for 
such  strains  as  cannon  are  exposed  to,  but 
whenever  the  strains  upon  any  machine  or 
structure  are  severe,  and  especially  when 
they  are  impubive,  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid 
"  casting  in." 

Yet  cases  continually  occur  in  practice 
where,  even  upon  a  very  large  scale,  this 
method  of  combining  the  metals  by  laying 
the  wrought  iron  into  the  mould  and  casting 
the  cast  iron  round  it,  may  be  practiced  with 
advantage  and  safety. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  great 
iron  latticed  viaducts  upon  the  Commentry 
and  Gannat  branch  line  of  the  great  Orleans 
system  of  railways  in  France,  Mr.  Nordling, 
G.  E.,  the  engineer-in-chief,  has  adopted  the 
suggestion  made  to  him  by  M.  Eiffel,  the 
founder  and  contractor  for  the  iron-work  of 
La  Sionle  Viaduct,  and  has  united  the  cor- 
ner or  gusset  plates  of  wrought  iron  with  the 
cylindrical  columns  or  shafts  of  the  iron 
piers  (which  are  of  vast  altitude),  by  casting 
the  former  into  the  cast  iron  of  the  columns. 
The  success  of  the  process  appears,  to  be 
complete  in  this  instance.  Here  the  mass 
of  cast  iron  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
wrought  iron  is  relatively  large.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  very  serious  deterioration  pro- 
duced in  the  cast  iron,  which  is  the  metal 
the  more  obnoxious  to  injnry  of  the  two ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  margin  of  safety 
allowed  in  all  parts  of  these  structures,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  mass  of  these  gusset 
plates,  admits  of  some  deterioration  in  the 
wrought  iron  constituting  them,  without  run- 
ning any  risk. 

To  pass  to  the  other  extreme  in  point  of 
dimension,  we  see  this  method  in  continual 
use  amongst  the  founders  of  ornamental  cast- 
ings, such  as-  light  balusters,  balcony  panels, 
&c.,  into  the  sand  moulds  for  which  are  laid 
short  pieces  of  iron  rod  or  wire,  which,  when 
"cast  into"  the  extremities  of  these  cast- 
ings, become  the  means  by  which  they  are 
united  by  screw  nutting  or  by  riveting  with 
the  hand-rails  and  otfaCr  parts  of  the  archi- 
tectural structures   into  which  thev  enter. 


largely  and  advantageously  this  method  may 
have  its  use  extended,  and  to  give  some 
examples.  Let  us  first,  however,  recur  in 
some  degree  to  theory,  and  in  the  way  of 
correcting  a  very  prevalent  error  amongst 
many  who  might  be  presumed  to  know  bet- 
ter, as  to  what  can  be  effected  by  this 
method  of  casting  in.  It  has  been  supposed 
over  and  over  again  that  additional  strength 
and  toughness  may  be  conferred  upon  cast- 
ings in  iron,  by  including  in  their  interior  a 
wrought-iron  skeleton,  which  the  cast  iron, 
when  run  around  it,  shall  clothe  with  itself, 
as  the  flesh  encloses  the  bones  of  an  animal. 
Thus,  to  quote  but  one  example,  several 
years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Forrester,  of  Vauxhall 
Foundry,  Liverpool,  patented  a  method  for 
making  improved  cast-iron  wheels  for  rail- 
way wagons,  by  riveting  or  welding  together 
in  a  rough  and  cheap  way,  a  sort  of  skeleton 
wronght-iron  wheel.  This  was  tinned  or 
galvanized,  and  after  having  been  warmed, 
was  laid  in  the  dry  sand  mould,  and  the  cast- 
iron  wheel  was  poured  and  formed  around  it. 
Such  wheels,  proved  admittedly  to  be  no 
better  than  if  simply  of  cast  iron,  probably 
were  not  nearly  as  good  as  a  well-made 
American  chilled  rim  cast-iron  wheel,  and 
probably  were  in  reality  rather  worse  than 
the  same  cast  wheels  would  have  been  minus 
their  wrought-iron  bones.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact,  that  no  real  accession  of 
strength  can  be  thus  attained  in  any  casting, 
if  the  cast  iron  be  good  soft  gray  or  mottled 
metal;  inasmuch  as  the  extension  per  ton 
per  inch  of  snch,  is  actually  greater  than 
that  of  wrought  iron  for  the  first  ton  or  two, 
so  up  to  that  limit  at  least  the  whole  strain 
will  come  upon  the  one  material  only,  helped 
by  the  slight  surface  adhesion  of  the  two. 
Both  materials  also  are  in  a  state  of  initial 
strain  more  or  less,  dependent  upon  their 
diverse  coefficients  of  contraction  and  their 
differences  of  temperature  at  the  instant  of 
consolidation  of  the  cast  iron.  If,  again,  the 
cast  iron  be  rigid  and  harsh,  white  or  chilled 
or  light  mottled  iron,  then  the  whole  strain 
is  one  of  the  two ;  and  so  these  wheels,  if 
made  hard  enough  to  have  a  tolerably  well- 
wearing  rim  or  tread,  might  break. all  to 
pieces,  and  all  that  the  wrought-iron  skeleton 
inside  could  do  would  be  more  or  less  imper- 
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The  fonner  maker  fills  the  space  between 
(he  outer  and  inner  wrought-iron  or  steel 
plates  of  his  safes  with  a  plate  of  intensely 
hard  Franklinite  iron,  poured  in  while  in 
fusion.  This  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
drilled  bj  ordinary  means,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely brittle,  more  so,  apparently,  than 
any  ordinary  white  or  chilled  iron.  As  an 
alleged  remedy  for  this,  the  Franklinite  was 
cast  upon  or  around  a  sort  of  network  of 
toneh  wrought-iron  cylindrical  rods  of  about 
<^inch  diameter,  and  it  was  affirmed  that 
these  conferred  upon  their  hard  and  brittle 
surroundings  their  own  toughness.  When, 
however,  plates  of  this  combined  material 
were  broken  up,  which  a  few  blows  from  a 
heavy  hand-hammer  were  enough  to  effect, 
they  proved  just  as  brittle  as  ever.  The 
dislocated  fragments,  it  is  true,  or  some  of 
them,  hung  together,  though  more  or  less 
separated,  by  means  of  the  reticulation  of 
tough  wrought-iron  wires,  and  whose  tough- 
ness did  not  in  this  instance  seem  to  have 
suffered  much  change;  but  the  plate  as  a 
whole  broke  up  readily  as  before,  and  ad- 
mitted of  fragments  being  beaten  out  of  it. 

In  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  museum  at  his  testing 
works,  Southwark,  is  a  heavy  cylinder  of  cast 
iron  of  very  fine  quality,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  seen  a  very  heavy  concentric  cylin- 
drical bar  of  rather  rigid  wrought  iron,  cast 
into  it.  The  original  proprietor  of  this  nota- 
ble compound  bar,  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
it  appears  brought  it  to  be  tested,  and  re- 
quested that  the  proof  should  be  only  carried 
up  to  some  few  tons  per  square  inch,  the 
allegation  being  that  the  cylinder  was  of 
some  secret  and  improved  cast  iron.  Arrived 
at  this  limit,  the  extensions  appeared  so 
strange  to  the  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
aldy,  that  he  resolved  to  go  on  a  I'outrance, 
and  so  broke  or  pulled  the  cylinder  in  two, 
when,  to  the  disgrace  of  some  "  person  or 
persons  unknown,  the  big  wrought-iron  bar 
was  discovered  in  the  middle.  It  was  this 
bar,  in  foct,  that  was  bearing  nearly  all  the 
strain  for  the  first  few  tons,  and  the  cast  iron 
when  broken  showed  itself  no  better  than 


by  casting  in,  or  one  within  the  other.  The 
advantages  of  casting  in  are  limited,  in  real- 
ity, to  economy,  rapidity  of  execution,  and 
convenience.  We  shall  see  that  incident- 
ally, however,  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron 
structures,  such  as  iron  railings,  or,  as  our 
French  readers  will  better  understand, 
grilles,  certain  additional  advantages  are 
secured. 

The  two  following  examples  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  methods  of  practically  employ- 
ing the  "casting  in  or  on"  process,  and 
point  out  two  of  the  chief  classes  of  manu- 
factured objects  to  which  the  process  may 
with  most  advantage  be  applied.  We  shall 
take,  first,  the  patent  secured  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  David  Moline,  for  a  method  of 
producing  window  sashes  or  frames  by  com- 
bining wrought  iron  with  cast  iron.  The 
"  muntins "  of  these  sashes  are  formed  of 
rolled  wrought-iron  bars  in  any  of  the  usual 
rabbated  sections  fitted  to  receive  the  glass. 
These  are  cut  or  shorn  off  into  appropriate 
straight  lengths,  equal  nearly  to  the  straight 
(or  curved)  sides  of  the  panes.  An  iron 
pattern  moulds  the  entire  sash  in  the  sand ; 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  these  straight  pieces 
of  iron  sash-bar  are  laid  into  their  respective 
places  in  the  sand  mould  so  that  their  ends 
approximate,  four  such  coming  together  at 
each  intersecting  point,  if  the  sash  have 
square  or  rectangular  panes.  A  boss  or 
patera  is  moulded  at  each  such  intersection, 
ornamented  or  not,  but  of  sufficient  size  to 
embrace  the  four  disconnected  ends  of  the 
wrought-iron  bars,  and  when  oast  in  iron,  to 
solder  or  unite  these  together  into  one. 
These  bosses  are  then  "poured,"  either 
simultaneously  by  the  aid  of  a  compound 
"runner,"  or  One  or  more  at  a  time;  the 
sash  is  then  complete,  all  the  loose  pieces  of 
"  muntin  "  being  so  united  together.  They 
are  extremely  strong,  may  be  made  very  or- 
namental, and  have  immense  advantages, 
both  in  manufacture  and  in  use,  over  the 
older  sashes  wholly  of  cast  iron,  in  casting 
which  it  was  always  extremely  difficult  to 
preserve  a  lisht  and  laree  "  muntined  "  sash 
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Excellent  examples  of  these  improved 
sashes  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  the 
Lndgate  Hill  Station  buildincs  of  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Station, 
in  the  front  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  The- 
ater, and  in  many  other  places  in  London. 

Casting  wrought-iron  pieces  together  in 
this  sort  of  way  is  plainly  not  confined  to  the 
production  of  sashes.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
employed,  with  excellent  effect,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Page,  C.  E.,  in  the  production  of 
two  or  three  different  classes  of  wrought-iron 
trellis  railing,  or  fence,  at  the  Chelsea  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  London,  and  its  use  in  this 
direction  might  be  largely  extended  with 
advantage. 

The  other  example  to  which  we  shall  refer 
is  that  of  the  grand  line  of  grille  or  railing 
which  extends  for  about  1,600  feet  in  a 
straight  line,  and  forms  the  northern  side  of 
Nassau  street,  in  Dublin,  separating  that 
from  the  park  of  Trinity  College.  This  was 
designed  by  and  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer.  It  oonsists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  cast-iron  perforated  pilasters,  of  orna- 
mental open  work  and  work  in  relief,  with 
caps  and  bases,  and  sustained  by  two  scroll 
struts  at  the  rear,  at  intervals  of  about  50 
feet.  These  are  "  cramped,"  t.  e.  run  with 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  zinc,  into  the  granite 
continuous  base.  The  spaces  between  these 
are  filled  up  by  the  grille,  consisting  of  a 
flat  wrought-iron  horizontal  top  and  bottom 
bar,  each  in  one  length,  of  upright  round 
bars  of  wrought  iron,  and  of  cast-iron  orna- 
ments cast  on  to  the  same,  which  here  form 
structural  parts  of  the  work. 

In  the  production  of  this  large  quantity 
of  railing,  not  a  single  piece  of  wrought  iron 
was  ever  heated  or  put  into  the  smith's  fire. 
The  top  and  bottom  bars  were  rolled  to  the 
right  length,  and  punched  cold — the  top  one 
with  l^inch  holes,  all  to  let  the  vertical 
bars  pass  through  them ;  the  bottom  one 
with  five  successive  holes  of  g  diameter,  and 
then  one  of  \\  diameter,  alternately.  The 
round  bars  were  ordered  in  two  different 


All  the  vertical  bars  being  prepwed  and 
straightened  perfectly  by  hand,  the  one-sixth 
longer  being  mere  round  bars  of  the  proper 
length,  and  the  five-aixths  shorter  with  the 
bottom  and  neck  collars,  were  then  laid  into 
sand  moulds,  in  batches  of  twelve  in  one 
"  box ;"  and  the  bottom  and  top  ornaments, 
being  moulded  from  hollow  iron  patterns, 
made  to  fit  the  wrought-iron  pattern  bars, 
and  to  keep  their  proper  places  and  relative 
distances  by  means  of  steaidy  pios,  were  then 
"  cast  on  "  to  them.  The  top  ornaments  and 
then  the  bottom  ones  of  eaoh  batch  of  twelve 
bars  were  "poured"  simultaneously,  and 
the  sand  was  at  once  stripped  off;  the  bars 
being  all  separately  taken  out,  tmd  the  thin 
"gates"  knocked  off,  which  was  all  the 
dressing  these  ornaments  required,  or,  in- 
deed, admitted  of ;  for  though  cast  from  soft 
gray  pig,  they  were,  by  reason  of  their  small 
relative  volume,  quite  chilled  through.  Very 
few  broke  in  cooling;  very  few  were  bad 
castings — and  these  were  broken  off  from 
the  bar  by  a  blow  or  two  of  a  hammer,  and 
again  others  cast  on.  The  hollow  or  open 
(as  to  design)  halbert  heads  which  complete 
the  railing  at  top,  were  cast  in  green  sand, 
and  cored  to  drop  on  loosely  to  the  top  ends 
of  the  vertical  bars,  and  so  admit  of  being 
sinco-leaded  on  to  the  same. 

Now,  to  erect  this  railing,  the  vertical 
bars  were  put  into  position,  with  the  bottom 
horizontal  bar,  all  laid  flat  into  a  wooden 
framing  made  to  keep  them  in  position  and 
to  clamp  them  so,  until  the  whole  sheet  was 
hobted  into  place.  All  the  bottom  ends  of 
the  collared  bars  were  then  riveted  to  the 
bottom  horizontal  bar.  The  "  cusps  "  being 
in  place  over  the  holes  "jumped"  into  the 
granite  base,  the  whole  sheet  and  frame  was 
hoisted  up  by  two  tackles,  and  the  longer 
bars  dropped  through  the  "  cusps  "  into  Uie 
holes  in  the  base,  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
bar  being  inserted  into  the  mortices  in  the 
pilasters,  in  which  they  were  held  fast, 
though  free  to  expand  and  contract  Within 
these.     The  top  horizontal    bar  was  then 
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was  seonred  at  the  middle  of  each  length,  so 
that  there  are  thus  struts  at  every  fivc-and- 
twenty  feet,  or  thereabouts.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  clear  to  the  reader  the 
processes  followed,  he  will  have  recognized 
bow  small  was  the  amount  of  workmanship 
expended  in  the  production  and  erection  of 
this  railing.  In  reality  it  did  not,  upon  the 
wronght-iron  portion,  amount  to  more  than 
about  40s.  per  ton  of  the  material. 

The  entire  economy  here  was  due  to  the 
application  of  the  method  of  "  casting  on," 
for  that  alone  permitted  of  all  the  other 
structural  details  being  carried  out. 

One  great  advantage  resulting  from  this 
method  of  construction  is  the  possibility  of 
dispensing  with  "  leading  on  "  the  cast-iron 
ornaments  as  commonly  practiced.  80  put 
on,  every  lead  collar  is  an  electro-negative 
galvanic  element,  increasing  the  tendency  of 
the  iron  to  rust,  and  causing  the  corrosion 
to  be  local  and  locally  powerful.  With 
many  designs  it  would  be  practicable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  "  cramping  "  or  lead- 
ing altogether.  With  that  we  have  described 
this  might  have  been  done,  at  a  little  greater 
expense. 

The  writer,  however,  had  proved  experi- 
mentally that  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  of  lead 
may  be  formed,  whose  galvanic  relations  to 
iron  are  much  more  nearly  those  of  zinc 
itself  to  iron,  than  those  of  lead  to  that 
metal,  and  in  fact  such  as  not  to  cause  any 
fear  from  its  local  increase  of  corrosion  on 
the  iron  of  railing.  This  alloy  he  adopted 
in  place  of  lead,  for  what  he  has  called  the 
einoo-leading  or  "cramping"  together,  and 
the  result  has  justified  his  experimental  pre- 
visions, for  after  twenty-six  years,  and  not 
more  than  four  coats  of  dark  green  paint 
during  the  time,  there  are  no  signs  of  local 
corrosion  whatever.  Z'me  itself  would  be 
best  of  all  as  a  "  cramping  "  metal,  but  it 
runs  too  thick  and  drossy  to  form  a  close  or 
safe  junction. 

In  some  ornamental  railing  recently  erect- 
ed at  Westminster,  the  uprights  are  secured 
without  leading  to  the  granite,  by  iron  studs 
and  screws  and  by  Portland  cement.  This 
is,  however,  a  bad  plan ;  one  may  say  "  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  for  the  bond 
of  the  thin  plate  of  Portland  cement  is  cer- 
tain to  be  broken  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal,  and  then  water  will 
find  its  way  in  by  capillarity,  rust  will  form 
between,  this  will,  as  usual,  expand  in  vol- 
ume as  compared  with  that  of  the  metal  from 
which  it  has  been  produced ;  and  the  railing 


will  be  lifted  up  or  the  base  claws  broken 
by  it,  or  by  the  expansion  of  water  firozen 
between  the  joints  which  it  shall  have  en- 
tered. 

The  poihts  upon  which  we  have  here  been 
treating  are  wholly  those  of  the  practical 
ironfonnder,  and  of  the  founder  in  one  of 
his  humblest  capacities,  namely,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  architect  and  builder.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  enough  has  been  put  before 
the  reader  interested  in  the  founder's  art, 
however,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  ad- 
vantages he  may  occasionally  derive  from 
the  method  of  "  casting  on,"  and  to  indicate 
the  cases  in  which  and  why  it  should  be 
shunned,  and  also  some  of  those  in  which  it 
may  be  employed  with  a  value  and  profit 
proportionate  to  the  skill  devoted  to  its  spe- 
cial  adaptation. 


HISTORY  OF  DECARBURlZmG  IRON. 

No.  V. 

MALLEABLE   IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP  AND ' 

OAST     IRON     HIXED     AND     PUDDLED 

ALSO   ALLOTINQ   OTHER    METALS  WITH 
IRON. 

Stirling,  John  Davie  Morries. — 
1848.    October  12.    No.  12,288. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
metallic  compounds."  The  patentee,  after  refer- 
ring  to  liis  letters  patent  of  June  29,  1846  (see  No. 
11,262),  describes  liis  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron  and  alloys  of  iron  and 
otiier  metala.  1st,  in  making  malleable  iron,  he 
adds  malleable  iron  scrap  in  proportion  of  from 
j^  to  .^,  or  even  ^  by  weight  to  white  pig 
iron  in  the  pig  bed,  or  otherwise,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  then  boiled  and  puddled  so  as  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  whole  together.  An- 
other mode  of  mixing,  which  is  preferred,  is  to 
melt  the  malleable  wd  cast  iron  in  a  suitable 
Aimace,  and  then  run  the  liquid  mixture  into  the 
puddling  furnace ;  the  expense  of  refining  iron  is  by 
these  processes  avoided.  If  good  qualities  of  cast 
iron  he  employed,  larger  proportions  of  malleable 
iron  should  be  used.  Refined  iron  may,  if  required, 
be  also  combined  with  malleable  iron  scrap.  Steel 
scrap  also  Improves  the  quality  of  the  iron.  To 
produce  an  alloy  of  malleable  iron  less  fibrous  and 
harder  than  the  common  iron,  block  tin  or  groin 
tin  may  be  added  in  proportion  of  ttom  _^q.  to  .j^^ 
by  weight  to  any  of  the  above  mixtures;  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  may  be  similarly  used,  and 
also  zinc  and  copper,  which  produces  a  hardening 
effect,  and  manganese,  which  gives  a  steely  charac- 
ter to  the  iron.  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  is  pro- 
duced by  introducing  zinc  into  the  cupola  f^irnace 
when  the  charge  has  been  lately  run  out ;  the  zinc 
combines  with  the  iron  left  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  forms  a  mixture  which  should  con- 
tain from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  iron;  if  it  be  found  to 
contain  less  more  iron  should  be  added.    The  speci- 
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flcation  also  describes  a  method  of  making  an  alloy 
resembling  gold  Trom  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  man- 
ganese, which  is  called  British  gold;  also  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  manganese;  also  an  alloy  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  nickel,  and  manganese 
resembling  silver. 

[Printed,  Sd.  S«e  "  Repertory  of  Arte,"  toI.  16  (enlarged 
■eriea),  p  43;  "Artizon,"  vol.  7,p.  231:  "Paieui  Jour- 
nal,"  vol.  7,  p.  12;  "Heduuio*'  Magazine,"  vol.  60^  p. 
381.] 

oee  and  scoria  moulded  into  bricks 
foe  puddling  furnace  lining. 

Williams,  Georqe.  — 1849. 
13.    No.  12,416. 

"  Improvements  in  preparing  puddling  ftimaces 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron."  Iron  ore  and 
scoria  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  paste.  This  is  moulded  into 
bricks  or  slabs  or  other  suitable  shapes,  dried  and 
baked,  and  tised  as  a  lining  for  the  sides  and  bot- 
toms of  furnaces. 

[Printed,  Sd.  See  ■■  London  Journal "  (Newton'e),  vol.  33 
(coigomed  aeries),  p.  19;  *'Muchamc«'  Magazine,"  vol. 
81,  p.  a«  J  "  Patent  Journal,"  voL  7,  p.  ITJ.} 

PUDDLING    FURNACE    WITH    TWO    OHAM- 
,       BERS;    AIR   AND    STEAM   JETS^IN    PUD- 
DLING. 

Plant,  Reuben.— 1849.  July  18.  No. 
12,706. 

"  Improvements  in  making  bar  or  wrought  iron." 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  regulate  the  heat 
during  the  process  of  puddling  iron.  A  puddling 
furnace  is  described  having  two  chambers,  a  pud- 
dling and  a  preparatory  chamber,  with  a  damper 
between  them.  Hot  or  cold  blasts  of  air  and  jets 
of  steam  are  used,  as  described,  fur  regulating  the 
heat  in  the  chambers  i-espectively. 
[Printed, gd.    See  "London  Journal"  (Newton's)  vol.  38 

(coitjoiiied  leriea),  p.  173;    "Patent  Journal,"  voL  8,  p. 

213 ;  "  Mechauica'  Magazine,"  vol.  88,  p.  81.] 

air  heated  by  the  bridges  and  sides 
of  a  furnace  and  forced  into  its 
closed  ashpit. 

Prideaux,  Thomas  Stmes.  — 1849. 
August  30.     No.  12,750. 

"  Improvements  in  puddling  and  other  furnaces." 
Firstly,  a  puddling  furnace  is  described  having  a 
closed  ashpit  lo  which  air  is  supplied  under  pres- 
sure. The  air  is  conducted  through  pipes  or  pass- 
ages regulated  by  cocks  or  valves  under  the  bottom 
of  the  puddling  furnace  and  through  the  bridges,  so 
that  it  becomes  heated,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  furnace  and  bridges  are  cooled.  The  heated 
air  is  thus  forced  into  the  closed  ashpit,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  furnace,  or  it  may  be  introduced 
through  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace. 

Secondly,  a  smelting  Aimace  is  described,  hav- 
ing a  fireplace  in  the  front,  and  behind  that  a  kind 
of  crucible,  and  behind  that  a  smelting  chamber 
into  which  the  ore  is  introduced  through  a  hopper. 
The  smelting  chamber  communicates  with  a  chim- 
ney. Air  is  forced  through  suitable  passages 
formed  in  the  brickwork  ol  the  lower  part  of  the 
f^jmace,  and  is  supplied  in  a  heated  state,  and 


under  pressure,  to  a  closed  ashpit,  and  tbenoe  in- 
troduced into  the  furnace. 
[Printed,  lOd     See  •'  Reperlorv  of  Arta,"  voL  18  (enlarged 

aeriea),  p.  *S ;  "  Mcohanica'  MagazJae,"  vol.  8%  p.  IM ; 

"Patent  Jooroal,"  vol.  8,  p.  37(1.) 

PUDDLED    STEEL ALSO,  DECARBURIZING 

CAST  IRON  BY  HEATING  IT  ENVEL- 
OPED IN  CLAY,  AND  BY  PASSING  AIR 
OVER    IT  WHILE    HEATED. 

RiEPE,  EwALD. — 1850.  Jan.  29.  No. 
12,950. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel." 
These  consist,  firstly,  in  a  pi^culiar  manner  of  work- 
ing the  puddling  flimace.  A  charge  of  about  280 
lbs.  of  pig  iron  is  introduced  and  raised  to  a  red 
heat,  when  the  fluid  begins  to  melt  the  damper  is 
partially  closed  to  lower  and  regulate  the  heat: 
Twelve  or  sixteen  shovelsfitU  of  slag  or  cinder  iron 
are  then  added,  and  the  whole  melted  down.  The 
mass  is  then  puddled  with  a  little  black  oxyde  of 
manganese,  common  salt,  and  dry  clay  ground  to- 
gether. After  the  mixture  has  been  acted  on  for 
some  minutes  the  damper  is  fully  opened,  and  40 
lbs.  of  pig  iron  (or  if  the  ore  be  sparry  iron  ore,  20 
lbs.)  are  added,  and  melted  with  the  charge  at  a 
cherry-red  heat;  as  to  this  part  of  the  process 
minute  directious  are  given. 

Secondly,  pig  or  alloys  of  pig  and  wrought  iron 
are  cast  into  thin  bars  4  to  $  inch  in  thickness, 
these  are  enveloped  carefully  in  best  plastic  clay 
and  heated  in  a  furnace  for  fW)m  one  to  three  days, 
until  they  are  converted  into  steel.  A  suit^le 
ftirtiace  is  described  for  this  process. 

Thirdly,  the  iron  bars  cast  as  above  described  are 
placed  in  a  cylinder  made  of  fireproof  stones  so  as 
to  allow  a  stream  of  atmospheric  air  to  pass  through 
and  touch  freely  all  the  bars.  The  t^linder  is 
bricked  up  at  the  end,, as  described,  and  the  bars 
heated  until  they  are  converted  into  steel. 

[Printed,  7d.  See  "Repertory  of  Art*;"  vol.  16  (enlarged 
•erira j,  p.  883  ;  "  London  Jonmal  "  (Newton'«),  vol  37 
(eonjoiued  Mriea),  p.  178  ;  "Meohanica'  Magaziue,"  vol. 
53,  p.  SB.] 

MAKING   STEEL   BY   MELTING   ORE,  STEEL 
AND   WROUGHT   IRON    TOGETHER. 

Onions,  William.  — 1851.  February 
7.     No.  18,496. 

"Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel." 
These  consist  in  melting  certain  matters  together 
and  running  the  product  into  castings  directly,  and 
then  annealing  them.  Two  parts  by  weight  of 
hematite  ore  with  four  parts  by  weight  of  common 
steel,  and  94  parte  of  iron  made  from  Cumberland 
or  other  like  ores,  are  placed  in  a  crucible  and 
melted.  The  metal,  instead  of  being  rim  into  in- 
gots, is  run  at  once  into  moulds  of  the  required 
shapes.  The  castings  are  then  annealed,  and  are  so 
rendered  malleable,  when  they  may  be  treated  in 
like  manner  to  articles  made  of  ordinary  steel. 
The  annealing  is  carried  on  in  like  manner  to  that 
resorted  to  in  annealing  articles  made  of  cast  iron 
from  Cumberland  and  similar  ores,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  malleable.  Articles  like  bars,  aboat 
an  inch  square,  should  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  24 
hours,  and  maintained  at  that  heat  for  about  130 
hours,  and  then  gradually  cooled.  Cast-steel  arti- 
cles so  made  may  be  cut  or  dressed  or  partially 
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fonned  and  tempered  like  articles  made  of  ordinary 
steel. 

(Priiued,  3il.  8««  "  Reperiory  of  ArU,"  vol.  18  (enlarged 
usriea),  p.  331 ;  "  tendon  Juuriial "  (Nowlon's).  vol.  39 
cunjouMd  Mrie4),  p.  344 ;  ■■  Meclieiiic*'  Magazine,"  vol. 
6S,  p.  IM ;  '•  Paiem  Journal,"  vol.  11,  p.  831.] 

Note. — The  effect  of  the  ntall  percentage  of  art 
mutt  be  to  tliglUty  decarburizt  the  iron  and  tteel. 

PIQ  IKON  BOILED  WITH  ORK  AND  OAB- 
BONACEOD8  MATTER  MIXED,  COOLED 
IN  A  SFONQE,  OROUND,  ASSORTED,  RE- 
HEATED   AND    BALLED. 

Hazlbhurst,  Isaac. — 1851.    June  8. 
No.  13,656. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron." 
These  relate  to  the  puddling  process.  The  iron  is 
paddled  in  the  t^ii-nace  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ore 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  as  ground  cool,  coke, 
charcoal,  or  sawdust.  When  the  iron  is  puddled 
the  dompur  is  to  be  lowered  until  the  metal  begins 
to  thicken,  "  it  is  then  boiled  and  kept  very  hot 
until  it  becomes  very  thin  or  liquid."  The  draught 
is  then  "  checked  until  the  metal  is  brought  into  a 
state  "  ready  "  to  ball."  It  is  then  drawn  out  in 
convenient  size,  but  "without  beini;  balled,  and 
placed  in  a  closed  barrow,  or  other  receptacle " 
made  to  exclude  external  air,  and  left  to  cool.  It 
wilt  then  be  in  a  spongy  or  honeycomb  state,  and  is 
to  be  crushed  or  ground  by  stampers  or  rollers ;  the 
bod  or  imperfectly  worked  iron  must  be  picked  out, 
and  as  much  good  iron  as  will  make  a  bloom  is  put 
in  s  furnace  and  balled  at  a  low  heat,  and  worked 
under  the  hammer  or  squeezer  in  the  usual  way. 
The  iron  so  made  does  not  require  cutting  and  pil- 
ing, and  is  suitable  for  spades,  edge  tools,  boiler 
plates,  wire,  &c.  If  required  to  take  a  polish,  the 
crushed  or  ground  iron  should  be  scoured.  The 
ground  iron  is  also  used  "  for  sinking  in  the  char- 
coal fires,  for  making  iron  for  conversion  into 
steel,"  instead  of  charcoal  pig  or  best  scrap  iron. 
[Printed,  3d.    See  "Loudon  Journal "  (NeMrton's),  vol.  30 

(coi\|ouled  series),  p.  2S'^{  "  Meclmuics'  Mugazilie,"  vol. 

S6,  p.  496;  "Patent  Joornal,"  vol  13,  p.  Uf.] 

C&ANKLINITX    USED    IN     THE    PUDDLING 
FURNACE. 

Jones,  S.  T.— 1851.  September  16.  No. 
8,357.    (U.S.) 

Claim.— The  application  of  Franklinite  to  the 
improvement  of  iron  in  the  processes  of  reduction 
from  its  ores,  and  in  the  finery  or  puddling  of  crude 
or  pig  iron,  according  to  the  methods  as  above  de- 
8crit>ed. 

OHROHIUH  —  ALSO  SALT,  BABTTA,  LIMB 
AND  SODA  —  USED  IN  THE  PUDDLING 
f  UBNACX. 

Stiblino,  John  Davib  Morries. — 
1851.     Peoember  22.    No.  13,877. 


Also  in  improving  the  quality  of  iron  by  adding 
chromium,  by  preference,  in  the  condition  of 
chrome  iron,  or  chromate  of  iron,  in  proportion  of 
ft-om  j.^^  to  y^^  of  each  puddling  charge;  or  it 
may  he  added  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  puddling 
process.  When  the  iron  is  particularly  cold-short 
or  red-short  a  chloride  is  added,  and  common  salt, 
at  the  rate  of  1^  to  8  lbs.  to  each  charge.  The 
chromate  is  to  be  added  when  the  iron  is  nearly  or 
quite  melted,  and  the  softer  iron  takes  more  than 
the  harder  class. 

Also,  instead  of  chromium,  baryta,  or  its  salts, 
by  preference,  the  carbonate  may  be  added  to  iron, 
1  lb.  of  carbonate  to  each  charge  in  the  puddling 
furnace. 

Also  carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda,  in 
equal  proportions,  may  be  advantageously  added  to 
the  iron ;  from  2  to  8  lbs.  of  the  mixture  being 
added  to  the  puddling  charge. 

Note. — The  patent  alto  tptcifiei  uting  Uad  and 
chloridet  in  the  blatt  fwmact. 

puddling — the  first  pbbiod  without 
stirring.  the  product  melted  with 
excess  of    carbon    and   bemelted 
with  iron  to  dilute  the  carbon. 
Collins,    Wm.    Whittakeb.— 1852. 

March  24.     No.  14,033. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel." 
A  communication. 

A  charge  of  about  4  cwt.  of  grey  pig  iron  is 
"  melted  in  the  puddling  fUrnace  in  the  ordinary 
way,  with  a  large  quantity  of  silicate  of  iron  or 
other  metallic  oxyde."  The  first  period  of  the 
boiling  process  is  continued  without  "stirring  or 
raking  the  metal,"  as  is  ordinarily  done.  The 
melted  mass  is  thus  left  quietly  exposed  to  great 
bent,  "  by  which  means  the  impurities,  less  the  car- 
bon, are  burned."  This  process  is  continued  for 
from  16  to  80  minutes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  iron.  The  iron  will  then  begin  to  rise  up,  and 
must  be  then  worked  vigorously  "  under  the  action 
of  the  highest  degree  of  heat,"  to  make  it  fit,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  be  balled  up  for  the  hammer  or 
squeezer  or  rolls. 

The  product  will  be  pure  "  close-grained  iron," 
which  ''  either  in  the  state  of  milled  bars,  balled 
iron,  or  finished  bars,  will  unite  with  facility  witli 
various  proportions  of  carbon."  They  are,  there- 
fore,  without  previous  cementation,  "melted  in 
crucibles,  with  the  application  of  carbonizing  sub- 
stances, by  which  means  cast  steel  is  produced,"  of 
wliich  the  degree  of  hardness  "  may  be  regulated 
by  the  application  of  carbonizing  substances  in 
greater  or  less  quantity." 

"  A  superior  quality  of  east  steel  adapted  for 
tools,  chisels,  &c.,  is  obtained  by  naelting  the  said 
bars  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonizing substiuices."  The  product  is  a  highly 
carbonized  brittle  cast  steel.  "  This  is  to  be  re- 
melted  with  tte»\i  parcels  of  the  said  iron  Imis." 
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Beauvallet,  Jean  Ebnest. — 1852. 
June  12.     No.  14,167. 

"  Improvements  in  the  manufactore  of  Iron  and 
steel.  A  commnnication.  These  consist  in  heat- 
ing cast  iron  "  in  contact  with  a  metallic  ozyde  (or 
it  may  be  "  a  carbonate  which  will  act  by  reason  of 
its  oxyde),"  and  afterwaids  extending  it  by  ham- 
mering or  rolling,  without  the  necessity  of  puddling 
it.  Directions  are  given  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
iron  is  to  be  cast  in  bars  or  sheets,  so  that  the  im- 
purities and  babbles  may  form  their  ends,  and  be 
cut  off  with  the  rough  ends  of  the  sheets  or  bars. . 

For  the  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  protoxyde  of 
zinc  and  calamine  are  preferred,  bat  oxyde  of  lead 
may  be  used.  A  table  of  proportions  is  given. 
The  zinc,  if  any  remain,  is  to  be  driven  off  by  heat. 
When  malleable  iron  is  to  be  made,  much  of  the 
decarbonizing  substances  must  be  employed;  when 
steel  is  to  be  made  less  will  be  required,  but  the 
steel  should  be  cemented  with  charcoal  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  to  expel  the  sine  and  equalize  carl>oniza- 
tion. 

[Frintad,  4d.    See  "Repertory  of  Arm,"  vol.  SO  (enlarged 
Mriee),  p.  363;  "  Mechanic*'  Magazue,"  vol  S7,  p.  4V7.] 

HARBOR  DEFENSE-FLOAXmG  GM- 
CARRIAGES.* 

BT  SIB  WH.   «.  ABHSTBOHO. 

From  the  Iiondon  "  Times." 

Sir  "Wm.  G.  Armstrong  calls  attention  to 
the  value  of  small  vessels  (like  the  "  Staunch," 
designed  by  Mr.  Rendel),  for  defending  sea- 
ports against  the  sudden  inroads  of  hostile 
ironclads  in  time  of  var.  The  importance 
of  protecting  commercial  harbors  from  this 
kind  of  attack  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  appears  to  receive. 
The  intrusion  of  an  invulnerable  war-ship 
into  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for  example,  is 
alarming  to  contemplate.  Masses  of  mer- 
chant ships  closely  packed  in  docks,  and 
large  stacks  of  warehouses  containing  mer- 
chandise worth  millions,  are  objects  upon 
which  the  powerful  shells  of  modem  artillery 
would  produce  terrible  effect.  To  prevent 
the  ships  of  an  enemy  from  approachmg  our 
shores  would  require  our  fleet  to  be  ubiquit- 
ous, and  if  hostile  ironclads  cannot  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  there  b  nothing  at  present  to 
stop  them  from  entering  our  ports.  The 
experience  of  the  late  American  war  shows 
that  it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  intercept  a  steam 
war-ship  on  the  open  seas ;  and  under  pres- 


*  The  idea  of  floating  gnn-earriaget,  as  here  re- 
ferred to,  though  well  carried  cot  in  England,  is  not 
of  Bnsliih  orisin.    The  "  Nau«cataok,"  bnilt  by  the 


ent  circumstances  it  is  certainly  presumable 
that,  whether  we  should  happen  to  quarrel 
with  the  United  States  or  with  an  European 
power,  vessels  would  be  fitted  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  inflicting  every 
injury  upon  our  property  and  commerce. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  our  seaports.  We  may 
presume  that  the  kind  of  vessel  which  would 
be  used  for  making  a  dash  at  a  harbor  would 
be  a  steamer  large  enough  to  unite  speed 
and  sea-going  qualities  with  the  protection 
of  heavy  armor.  She  would  carry  guns  of 
great  size,  adapted  alike  for  engaging  and 
opposing  ironclads  and  throwing  enormous 
shells.  She  would  be  rendered  secure 
against  boarding,  and  be  protected  against 
small  arms.  Without  heavy  rifled  guns  no 
impression  could  be  made  upon  such  an 
enemy  as  this,  and  of  such  guns  there  are 
none  in  any  one  of  our  commercial  harbors. 
Supposing,  however,  the  guns  to  be  forth- 
coming in  time  of  need,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider how  they  can  be  most  advantageously 
applied.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  choose  between 
mounting  them  on  fixed  or  floating  platforms. 
If  we  plant  them  as  fixtures,  the  batteries 
containing  them  must  be  at  points  where  the 
channel  can  be  commanded  within  easy  range, 
and  where  a  boom  or  other  obstruction  oao 
be  thrown  across  to  detain  the  invader  under 
fire.  Without  such  detention,  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  running  past  a  battery  is  too  short 
to  admit  of  decisive  results.  The  rapid  mo- 
tion and  constantly  varying  distance  of  the 
vessel  would  make  it  difiSoult  to  hit  her  in 
a  vital  part,  even  if  cool  deliberation  and 
judgment  were  used ;  but  the  difiBculty  would 
be  enormously  increased  by  the  hurry  and 
excitement  that  would  prevail  among  the  gun- 
ners during  the  brief  passage  of  an  enemy''8 
ship.  There  is,  however,  this  objection  to 
booms  and  similar  obstructions,  that  they 
cannot  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of 
stopping  an  enemy  without  at  the  same  time 
interrupting  commercial  traffic.  Nor  is  their 
efficacy  as  a  barrier  certain,  since  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  steam  an  iron  cannot  break 
through.  So  that,  altogether,  the  method 
of  protecting  harbors  by  hatteries  and  booms 
is  not  very  promising.  If  we  now  tnni  to 
the  other  ^temative  of  using  the  guns 
afloat,  we  shall  find  that  the  difficulty 
vanishes.     The  vessels  for  carrying  the  guns 
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which  are  effected  by  steam-power,  so  that  a 
very  small  screw  suffices  for  working  it. 
The  hoat  is  propelled  by  twin  screws,  which 
give  her  such  a  power  of  turning  that  she 
oan  change  the  direction  of  her  large  gun  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  if  it  were  mounted  on 
a  turn-table.  She  is  incumbered  with  no 
armor,  because  her  safety  lies  in  her  small- 
nesa,  which  renders  her  difficult  to  hit,  and 
because  armor  is  worse  than  useless  when 
opposed  to  euns  capable  of  piercing  it. 
Finally,  she  is  cheap.  The  cost  of  a  couple 
of  ironclad  frigates  would  furnish  a  hundred 
Staunches. 

Now,  to  revert  to  Liverpool  as  an  example, 
let  us  see  what  would  be  the  aspect  of  the 
case  if  half-a-dozen  of  these  gunboats  were 
at  hand  when  an  enemy's  ship  ran  into  the 
Mersey.  She  would  there  find  herself  sur- 
rounded by  six  little  dots  upon  the  water, 
carrying  among  them  an  armament  probably 
even  heavier  than  her  own.  They  would  be 
80  small  that  she  could  not  well  hit  them, 
while  she  would  be  so  large  that  they  oould 
hardly  miss  her.  She  could  not  run  them 
down,  for  they  would  be  far  too  quick 
at  turning,  and  a  retreat  under  shallow 
water  would  always  be  open  to  them.  If 
by  a  lucky  shot  the  enemy  were  to  sink 
or  disable  one  of  her  assailants,  it  would 
be  but  one  silenced  out  of  six.  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  equally  liable  to 
be  sunk  or  disabled  by  a  single  shot,  so  that 
the  chance  of  victory  would  be  six  to  one 
against  her,  even  if  she  were  as  difficult  to 
hit  as  her  adversaries.  In  short,  six  such 
gunboats  would  probably  suffice  to  baffle  the 
attack  of  several  ironclads,  and  we  might  be 
very  sure  that  no  hostile  attempt  would  be 
made  to  enter  a  harbor  where  it  was  known 
that  these  dangerous  watchdoes  were  kept. 

Nor  is  it  merely  their  mobility  within  the 
area  attacked  that  recommends  these  little 
vessels.  The  Staunch  has  proved  herself  an 
excellent  sea  boat  both  with  her  gun  on  deck 
and  in  the  hold,  into  which  it  oan  be  lowered 
at  pleasure  by  her  mechanism  and  again 
raised  when  required.  Such  vessels,  there- 
fore, oould  quickly  be  brought  from  different 
ports  to  any  point  attacked.  Moreover, 
they  would  constitute  excellent  schools  of 
gunnery  for  the  naval  reserve  men,  who 
might  in  them,  at  small  cost,  gain  valuable 
experience  in  handling  heavy  guns.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  despair  of  a  class  of  naval  vol- 
unteers being  established  capable  of  manag- 
ing such  gunboats,  and  thus  rendering  every 
pert  self-protective.     Again,  if  we  are  to 


contemplate  the  possibility  of  aggressive  war 
on  our  part,  these  vessels  wUl  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  crossing  a  sea  in  company  with  suita- 
ble tenders,  and  would  thus  be  available  for 
foreign  service  in  case  of  need,  or  they  would 
prove  valuable  auxiliaries  for  the  defense  of 
our  naval  arsenals,  if  threatened  with  attack. 
When  not  in  use  they  would  be  laid  up  on 
slips,  almost  free  oi  cost  for  maintenance, 
and  they  oould  be  lanuched,  armed  and 
manned  at  very  short  notice. 

In  offering  these  brief  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  harbor  defense  I  do  not  wish  to 
ignore  the  great  value  of  torpedoes  as  aids 
in  guarding  the  entrance  of  a  port ;  but  these 
implements  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  super- 
seding the  use  of  artillery  for  that  purpose. 
Even  with  the  best  arranged  system  of  tor- 
pedoes, it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  mode 
of  attack  by  which  the  defenders  might  be 
deceived  either  into  exploding  them  prema- 
turely or  upon  comparatively  valueless  ships 
sent  in  for  the  purpose ;  and  once  exploded, 
a  new  system  could  not  be  laid  down  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  expedients  might  not  be  re- 
sorted to  for  evading  or  neutralizing  their 
effects.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  would  prove  so  free  from  objection 
as  small  gunboats  with  big  guns.  But,  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  the  object,  certain 
it  is  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  prepared 
with  nothing  that  would  have  the  least  chance 
of  proving  effectual. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  the 
preference  I  have  expressed  in  favor  of  guns 
afloat  over  guns  in  fixed  batteries  has  ref- 
erence altogether  to  commercial  harbors,  and 
does  not  apply  to  great  naval  stations  like 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  where  much  more 
powerful  defenses  are  required,  and  where  a 
combined  system  of  fixed  and  floating  bat- 
teries would  probably  be  necessary. 


NOTES  ON  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

BT   W.    AIBT. 

From  "  The  Engineer.'* 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  England 
there  are  scarcely  two  railways  alike ;  the 
country  is  so  diversified  and  irregular  in  its 
outline,  and  so  varied  in  its  soil  and  geo- 
logical character,  that  there  can  scarcely 
fail  to  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway,  difficulties  peculiar  to  that 
railway.  Such  difficulties  may  not  have 
been  of  such  importance  as  to  form  the  sub- 
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jeot  of  a  separate  memoir,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  important  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  work,  and  if  carefnlly  record- 
ed by  the  engineer  in  charge,  they  would 
form  a  most  valnable  mass  of  information, 
and  from  which  a  book  on  railway  oonstmc- 
tion  could  be  compiled  far  more  trustworthy 
than  any  work  compiled  only  from  theory, 
or  the  limited  experience  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. For  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  such  notes  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
more  proper  or  convenient  channel  than  the 
columns  of  the  best  engineering  papers  of 
the  day,  in  which  they  would  be  preserved 
for  reference.  In  the  following  notes  the 
writer  does  not  profess  to  confine  himself  to 
what  may  be  novel  in  the  methods  he  adopt- 
ed, but  to  record  the  methods  themselves, 
and  the  experience  gained  in  the  application 
of  them. 

ON    SETIINa-ODT    IN    lUNNKLS. 

There  is  no  ordinary  field  work  so  anxious 
or  careful  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  steer- 
ing and  setting  out  of  a  long  tunnel.  The 
chances  of  error  in  transferring  lines  and 
levels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
are  considerable,  and  the  carrying  on  of  them 
properly  below  ground  is  also  liable  to  error, 
from  the  darkness  and  the  shortness  of  the 
base  from  which  to  produce  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  onwards.  Now  the  accuracy  needed 
in  transferring  the  line  of  the  tunnel  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  is  according  to  the 
number  of  the  shafts ;  if  the  shafts  are  very 
close  together — say,  for  instance,  100  or 
200  yards  apart,  as  they  commonly  are — the 
accuracy  needed  is  not  exceedingly  great, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
the  shafts  increases,  so  also  does  the  accur- 
acy required,  and  when,  as  rarely  happens, 
the  shafts  are  as  far  apart  as  700  yards,  the 
accuracy  needed  is  very  great. 

In  the  instance  now  recorded,  a  lofty 
range  of  hills,  which  was  pierced  by  the 
tunnel,  precluded  the  use  of  numerous 
shafts;  the  distance  between  two  of  the 
shafts  was  more  than  700  yards,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  great  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  quantity  of  water  encountered,  the  work 
was  much  hindered  at  one  of  these  shafts  ; 
so  that  more  than  600  out  of  the  712  yards 
between  them  were  pierced  from  the  other 
shaft,  which  was  comparatively  unincum- 
bered with  water,  before  the  headings  met. 
For  the  ranging  of  this  length  of  600  yards 
no  method  presented  itself  so  practicable  as 
the  ordinary  process  of  suspending  two  lines 


from  the  sill  of  the  shaft  in  the  line  of  the 
tunnel,  and  carrying  on  the  line  of  the  head- 
ing from  the  direction  so  obtained.  But  as 
the  shaft  was  only  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
net  distance  obtainable  between  the  two 
lines,  80  as  to  allow  them  to  hang  perfectly 
clear  of  obstructions  of  all  kinds,  was  only 
6  ft.  6  in.,  it  was  obvious  that  unusual  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  production  of  so  long 
a  line  on  so  short  a  base.  Had  the  tunnel 
been  straight  from  end  to  end,  it  would  have 
been  safer  and  less  troublesome,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  have  ranged  the  lino  from  the 
open  end,  where  the  heading  emerged ;  but 
there  happened  to  be  a  sharp  curve  at  both 
ends  of  the  tunnel,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered this  method  uncertain  and  indirect. 

Now  to  arrange  a  line  accurately  below 
gronud,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  lines  let  down 
a  shaft,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  lines 
should  be  accurately  adjusted  at  the  top; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  direction  of  the  tun- 
nel should  be  accurately  produced  from  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  lines  as  suspend- 
ed. In  the  instance  in  question  the  adjust- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  managed 
thus :  The  center  line  of  the  tunnel  being 
truly  ranged  above  ground  by  the  ordinary 
process,  a  station  on  the  line  was  establish- 
ed and  carefully  marked  at  a  few  yards' 
distance  from  the  shaft ;  a  theodolite  was 
placed  over  this  station,  and  adjusted  so  as 
to  range  the  true  line  of  the  tunnel.  On 
each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
tunnel,  a  board,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
figure,  was  firmly  nailed  to  the  sill  of  the 
„.     .  shaft;    this    board 

^'  was  furnished  with 

a  movable  nosing 
of  iron,  which  was 
tightly  clipped 
down  upon  the 
board  by  iron  clips, 
so  as  to  be  firm  and 
secure  from  shift- 
ing, yet  capable  of 
adjustment  along 
tlie  nose  of  the 
<>ard  by  tapping 
i^htly  at  the  ends 
with  a  hammer.  A 
small  notch  was 
filed  on  the  edge  of 
the  noeing  to  re- 
ceive the  plumb-line.  The  nosing  being 
roughly  adjusted  to  the  line  of.the  tnnuel, 
and  the  plumb-line  passing  over  the  notch 
and   down  the   shaft,  the   observer  at  the 
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theodolite  indicated  the  true  position  of  the 
notch  to  an  assistant  at  the  board,  by  whom 
the  iron  nosing  vas  gently  tapped  with  a 
hammer  till  the  notch  and  plamb-line  were 
together  brought  into  the  true  center  line  of 
the  tunnel.  The  same  was  done  at  the  other 
side  of  the  shaft,  and  the  adjustment  at  the 
top  was  then  complete.  In  this  way  it  is 
seen  that  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  was 
obtained,  with  great  security  and  freedom 
from  accidental  shifting  of  the  lines.  The 
plumb-lines  were  of  very  strong  and  fine 
fish-line,  and  the  plumb-bobs  suspended  in 
buckets  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  production  of  the  line  of  the  tun- 
nel below  ground,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted :  A  stout  deal  table,  on  three  legs 
strongly  framed  together,  was  firmly  planted 
\u  in  the  line  indicated  by  the  plumb-lines, 
iind  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  yards  from 
them ;  on  this  table  was  placed  a  theodo- 
lite, properly  furnished  with  a  lamp  for 
illuminating  the  wires ;  this  theodolite  was 
placed  roughly  in  line,  and  adjusted  level 
by  the  foot-screws.  The  nearest  plumb-line 
was  then  illuminated  by  two  men  with  can- 
dles, and  the  theodolite  was  pointed  so  as  to 
bisect  that  plumb-line,  and  was  clamped 
fast.  The  two  men  then  left  the  front 
plumb-line,  and  in  like  manner  illuminated 
the  back  plumb-line.  This  line  would  ap- 
pear in  the  telescope  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  intersection  of  the  wires,  and  the 
theodolite  was  shifted  on  the  table  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
observation.  The  whole  operation  was  then 
repeated  anew,  and  continued  until,  by  suc- 
cessive approximations,  the  telescope  was  so 
truly  adjusted  to  the  line  indicated  by  the 
plumb-lines,  that  after  it  had  been  directed 
so  as  to  bisect  the  front  plumb-line,  the  back 
plumb-line,  on  being  illuminated,  remained 
invisible  from  the  obstruction  of  the  former. 
Having  thus  obtained  the  true  line  of  the 
tunnel,  and  carefully  clamped  the  theodolite, 
the  telescope  was  turned  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  candles  were  ranged  by  signal  at  such 
distances  along  the  heading  as  were  neces- 
sary, and  permanent  marks  established  at 
fixed  places  for  reference. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  may  be  insured 
by  the  above  process.  In  order  to  eliminate 
all  chance  of  accidental  error,  the  work  was 
done  three  times  over  from  the  beginning, 
at  intervals  of  a  month,  and  on  ea^  occa- 
sion a  permanent  nail  was  fixed  in  the  line 


ranged  at  ten  chains  distance  f^om  the  shaft. 
The  three  nails  were  driven  side  by  side, 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  outside 
nails  was  3^  in.,  thus  the  limit  of  error  at 
30  chains'  distance  from  the  shaft  would  be 
less  than  1  ft.  The  actual  error,  as  was 
proved  when  the  headings  met,  was  less 
than  1  in. 

As  a  check  upon  the  above  process,  the 
following  plan  was  used  after  the  heading  at 
the  end  near  the  shaft  had  been  driven 
through  to  daylight.  It  is  evident  that  the 
accuracy  of  this  method  depends  much  upon 
the  number  and  position  of  the  stations, 
which  the  curve  renders  necessary,  as  also 
Fig.  2.  on  the  size  of  the 

heading,  etc.;  but 
it  may  in  some 
cases  be  found 
practicable  and 
useful.  Let  A  B 
be  the  heading,  A 
the  shaft,  and  B  the 
open  mouth  of  the 
heading.  Let  A  P 
be  the  line  of  the 
straight  portion  of 
the  tunnel  as  rang- 
ed on  the  ground, 
P  a  station  on  that 
line.  Take  a  sta- 
stion  at  Q,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  heading,  from  which  P  can 
be  seen,  and  a  station  inside  the  heading  at 
R,  from  which  Q  can  be  seen,  and  more  sta- 
tions if  necessary,  until  A  (a  station  vertic- 
ally below  the  center  of  the  shaft)  can  be 
seen ;  measure  by  theodolite  all  the  angles 
A  P  Q— P  Q  R,  etc.  Then,  since  the  fig. 
A  P  Q  B — A  is  a  closed  figure,  and  all  the 
angles  are  known  except  the  last  angle  (in 
the  figure  it  is  P  A  B),  this  angle  also  can 
be  determined.  Therefore,  planting  the 
theodolite  at  A,  pointing  the  telescope  in 
the  direction  A  R,  and  setting  off  the  angle 
BAP,  determined  as  above,  the  direction 
A  P  is  obtained ;  and  by  turning  the  tele- 
scope in  a  vertical  plane,  the  line  of  the 
tunnel,  supposed  in  the  direction  of  P  A 
produced,  may  be  ranged  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

There  is  no  great  di£Boulty  in  setting  out 
the  levels  of  a  tunnel.  Leveling  is  such 
accurate  work  that  an  error  at  commence- 
ment does  not  seriously  increase  with  the 
distance  if  moderate  care  be  used.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  obtain  pretty  accur- 
ately the  level  of  a  bench  mark  at  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  shaft ;  this  may  readily  he  d<me 
hy  tying  two  or  more  chains  tightly  together, 
the  chains  being  first  carefully  measured, 
and  suspending  them  from  a  nail  in  the  sill 
of  the  shaft,  the  level  of  which  u  known  ; 
with  these,  and  a  level-staff  to  dose  in  the 
measurement  at  the  bottom,  the  level  of  a 
nail  at  the  bottom  may  be  ascertained  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  without  difficulty.  The 
levels  may  then  be  carried  on  by  candle- 
light with  great  ease  to  the  end  of  the  head- 
ing in  the  usual  way.  The  light  of  a  candle, 
held  near  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope, 
though  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  wires ;  and 
the  staff,  when  lighted  up,  can  easily  be 
read  at  five  or  six  chains  distance,  if  the 
heading  be  not  choked  with  smoke  or  other- 
wise obstructed. 

ON    THB  MANAOEHBNT   OF   CLAT   SLOPES. 

Very  few  railways  exist  which  do  not  at 
some  place  or  other  pass  through  clay,  either 
in  the  form  of  detached  beds  or  pits,  such 
as  occur  in  all  geological  formations,  or  else 
as  a  recognized  formation  in  itself;  and 
there  are  no  beds  which  give  so  much 
trouble  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  railway  cuttings,  except  perhaps  the  beds 
of  running  sand  holding  much  water,  which 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  varieties  of 
clay  beds  are  wonderful;  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer  there  were  found  in  the 
short  distance  of  ten  miles  all  kinds  of  clay, 
from  black  shaly  clay,  which  would  stand  at 
a  slope  of  1  to  1  without  slipping,  to  yellow 
greasy  clay,  which  would  barely  stand  at  3 
to  1  (and  which  the  slightest  rain  rendered 
very  difficult  to  handle),  and  again  to  black 
rotten  clay,  which  would  not  stand  at  6  to 
1,  and  indeed  seemed  unwilling  to  stand  at 
any  slope  whatever.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  principle  of  general  application  which 
ruled  the  nature  of  the  clay,  except  that 
wherever  water  was  present,  the  clay  was 
worse  to  handle,  and  that  clay  on  the  sides 
of  hills  through  which  the  drainage  of  the 
country  had  to  percolate  was  worst  of  all. 
As  a  rule  the  clay  of  the  earlier  formations 
was  firmer  and  better  than  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  black  clay  was  better  than  the 
yellow ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  ground  and 
the  position  of  the  cutting  would  at  any 
time  affect  the  working  of  the  clay  very 
largely. 

When,  from  the  nature  of  the  clay  and 
the  local  circumstances  of  a  catting,  it  is 
apprehended  that  the  slopes  will  not  stand 


at  the  inclination  originally  intended,  there 
are  various  methods  oT  proceeding  which 
may  be  suitable  for  different  cases.  The 
chief  of  those  which  were  tried  in  the  case 
of  the  railway  in  question  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  got  out  the  slopes  to  a  flatter  angle 
of  inclination  than  was  at  first  intended. 

2.  To  get  out  the  slopes  with  a  curved 
batter,  keeping  the  width  across  the  cutting 
at  the  top  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
was  originally  intended. 

3.  To  retain  the  foot  of  the  slope  by  a 
low  waU,  and  to  flatten  the  remainder  of  the 
slope  above  the  wall  by  taking  stuff  from 
the  top  of  the  slope  and  casting  it  down 
against  the  back  of  the  wall. 

4.  To  drain  the  slopes,  whether  by  bushes, 
rubble-drains,  or  pipes. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  moet 
wasteful  of  all ;  the  labor  required  in  getting 
out  the  slopes  to  a  flatter  angle  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  usually  a  necessity  for  purchas- 
ing additional  land,  which  involves  much 
expense  and  delay.  Nevertheless,  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  ground  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  more  especially  if  the  ground 
be  much  charged  with  water,  for  then  th9 
slopes  will  not  bear  shaping.  But  this 
method  will  be  much  assisted  by  retaining 
the  toe  of  the  slope  in  some  degree ;  a  low 
wall  of  rubble-stone  well  hand-packed  will 
keep  a  slope  quiet  at  a  comparatively  steep 
angle  of  inclination,  which  would  slip  im- 
mediately and  constantly  without  it,  and 
give  incessant  trouble.  The  wall  should  be 
let  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft. 
below  formation  level,  and  if  well  laid  and 
of  good  thickness,  will  save  much  money  in 
maintenance;  it  should  be  of  dry  rubble- 
work,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  water. 

The  second  method  is  not  commonly  prac- 
ticed, and  is  too  much  under-valued.  It  is 
rather  more  troublesome  to  get  out  slopes  to 
a  curved  batter  than  to  a  straight  one,  and 
in  consequence  all  gangers  and  workmen 
have  a  great  objection  to  using  thb  method; 
but  it  is  the  natural  and  stable  form  of  (he 
ground  when  laid  to  a  slope,  and  the  only 
correct  form  in  which  to  leave  it.  In  very 
good  ground,  which  requires  only  a  slope  of 
I  to  1,  or  thereabouts,  there  is  no  great  ob- 
ject in  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  the 
slopes  hollow;  but  as  a  general  rule,  a  great 
saving  might  be  effected  by  it,  both  in  the 
first  cost  of  the  railway  and  in  the  subse- 
quent maintenance.  As  regards  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  statement,   it  will 
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readily  occur  to  all  who  have  had  experience 
of  railway  Blopes,  that  when  a  slip  takes 
place  in  a  straight  slope,  it  rarely  begins  at 
the  top  of  the  slope  ;  a  wedge-shaped  mass 
of  staff  breaks  out  from  the  middle  and 
lower  parts  of  the  slope,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram,  and  slides 
down  into  the  cut- 
ting; the  top  re- 
mains, sometimes 
overhanging,  and, 
if  not  attended  to, 
gradually  crumbles 
away  and  falls  down 
piecemeal.  Such 
an  appearance  suggests  at  once  the  proper 
shape  to  which  a  slope  should  be  worked, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  writer's 
experience  the  slopes  were  purposely  and 
carefully  worked  to  cuired  batters  in  the 
following  way :  The  curve  selected  for  the 
batter  was  the  parabola.  What  the  precise 
theoretical  curve  might  be  is  not  easy  to 
<tsoertain,  and  the  conditions  of  ground  vary 
so  exceedingly  in  different  situations,  that 
it  would  avail  us  little  to  know  it  for  any 

{reoise  case.  It  b  something  like  a  para- 
ola,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  assume  some 
curve  or  other,  the  parabola  was  selected, 
both  as  seeming  suited  to  the  oase,  and  as 
being  simple  in  its  properties,  more  especial- 
ly as  regards  its  area,  which  is  important  as 
o£fering  facilities  for  the  calculation  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  earthwork.  The  prin- ' 
ciple  on  which  the  curve  was  applied  will  be 
seen  from  the  diagram  annexed, 
o 


A  B  is  the  formation  width  of  the  cutting; 
A  G  the  straight  slope ;  A  D  C  the  para- 
bolic slope;  the  constant  of  the  parabola 
was  so  fixed  that  the  two  sides  of  the  cutting, 
when  completed,  would,  if  produced  under- 
neath the  formation,  form  the  entire  para- 
bola ;   the  object  of  this  was  that,  as  £ar  as 


in  the  slope  to  the 
straight  line  A  0 ; 
then  the  first,  or 
lowest,  of  the  tem- 
plates was  applied, 
and  the  draft  deep- 
ened till  the  out- 
side edge  of  the 
template  was  ver- 
tical ;  then  the  second  template  was  applied, 
with  its  lowest  angle  at  the  point  where  the 
first  template  left  off,  and  the  slope  in 
like  manner  dressed  off  till  the  outside  edge 
of  the  second  template  was  vertical.  The 
slope  being  thus  started  true  to  curve,  the 
rest  of  the- draft  could  be  completed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  eye,  and  the  cutting 
got  out  between  the  drafts  in  the  usual  way. 
The  above  method  is  fairly  simple  and  easy, 
and  the  cutting  is  far  more  secure  than  when 
the  slopes  are  flat.  This  was  curiously  ex- 
emplified in  one  case  where  the  slopes  of  a 
cutting  had  been  dressed  as  above,  except 
at  two  points  where  the  batters  were  left 
straight  from  some  accident;  at  both  these 
points  a  slip  took  place  in  the  following 
winter,  while  the  rest  of  the  cutting  remain- 
ed secure.  As  a  general  addition  to  the 
security  of  a  catting,  this  second  method  is 
the  most  correct,  and  involves  the  least  ex- 
pense. 

The  third  method  is  very  useful  and  con- 
venient ;  the  application  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  diagram,  where  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  state  of 
things  as  at  first 
intended,  and  the 
full  lines  the 
amendment.  The 
wall  may  be  of  any 
hard  stuff,  big  and 
small  together,  ex- 
cept the  face,  which 
should  be  of  large 
pieces,  hand-pack- 
ed. Chalk  was  found  excellent  for  retain- 
ing the  yellow  clay,  and  the  expense  of  such 
rough  work  is  very  insignificant.  The  great 
advantage  of*this  method  is  that  it  involves 
very  little,  if  any,  removal  of  stuff  in 
wagons,  and  the  work  can  therefore  be  car- 
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With  respect  to  the  fourth  method,  so  for 
as  the  writer's  experience  went,  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  save  a  cutting  from  slips  by 
draining  the  slopes  during  construction. 
For  the  maintenance  of  completed  railways 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  allow  free  pass- 
age to  the  surface  water ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose surface  drains  are  sufficient,  and  the 
introduction  of  deep  drains  into  clay  slopes 
is  in  general  most  injurious ;  the  deep  drains 
do  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  lead  the  water  in- 
to the  body  of  the  slopes,  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  out ;  the  continuity  of  the  ground  is 
injured,  and  slips  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  drains.  Moreover,  deep  drains  are 
very  apt  to  get  choked,  especially  when  any 
slight  motion  is  taking  place  in  the  cutting, 
and  immediately  a  body  of  water  collects, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  slopes.  The  work 
of  laying  in  deep  drains  is  very  costly,  and 
in  no  one  instance  on  the  railway  in  ques- 
tion did  it  stop  the  progress  of  a  slip  for  a 
single  day  ;  bushes,  large  rubble  drains,  and 
pipe  drains  were  all  employed,  but  without 
the  least  effect,  and  the  slopes  had  either  to 
be  got  out  flatter,  and  the  stuff  removed  in 
wagons,  or  retained  by  a  rubble  wall,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  method  here  given. 

If  different  beds  are  met  with,  special 
methods  must  be  used,  as  benching  the 
slopes  at  places,  which  may  sometimes  be 
done  to  great  advantage.  The  weak  point 
of  a  cutting  is  the  toe  of  the  slope ;  it  is 
usual  to  cut  a  grip  on  each  side  of  the  way 
to  run  off  the  water,  and  this  grip  often 
seriously  undermines  the  slopes,  and  causes 
many  supa.  This  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
prevented  by  using  pipes  instead  of  open 
grips,  and  covering  them  over  with  loose 
stones,  taking  care  also  to  provide  gulley- 
holes  to  catch  the  dirt  which  drains  into  the 
pipes,  and  wonld  otherwise  choke  them ;  but 
the  best  way  of  protecting  the  toe  of  the 
slope  is  to  build  a  stout  rubble  wall,  as  sug- 
gested above  in  method  No.  1.  Without 
some  such  protection  the  slopes  are  in  con- 
tinual danger  for  long  after  they  are  made  ; 
they  may  stand  the  first  winter,  and  even 
the  second,  without  giving  tha  least  sign  of 
a  slip,  and  yet  slip  for  nearly  their  whole 
length  at  the  third  winter,  and  give  great 
annoyance.  This,  no  doubt,  is  often  due  to 
the  effect  of  weathering  on  the  clay;  but 
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KEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAME& 

Tfiom  »  paper  before  the  Civil  and  Meelianinl  Engi- 
neer*' Soeiety  "  On  the  bridge  OTer  the  Tbamei 
earryins  the  Weit  London  Eztenaion  Railway." 
By  Mi.  Xawford,  H.  Inat.  C.  S. 

This  bridge  oonsists  of  fivo  segemental 
arohea  of  wrought  iron,  each  aroh  having  a 
span  of  144  ft.  on  the  skew,  with  a  rise  of 
16  ft.  or  l-9th  of  the  span.  There  are  also, 
on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  six,  and 
on  the  Surrey  side  four,  land  arches  of 
brickwork,  each  with  a  span  of  40  ft.  and  a 
rise  of  10  ft.  The  total  length,  therefore,  of 
the  structure  is  1,270  ft.  The  abutments 
and  piers  of  the  five  main  openings  are 
massive  pieces  of  masonry,  and  are  carried 
to  a  depth  of  36  ft.  below  Trinity  highwater 
mark,  and  14  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  deep- 
est part  of  the  river.  The  soffit  of  the 
arches  at  the  crown  is  22  ft.  above  Trinity 
high- water  mark,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Admiralty.  The  level  of 
the  rails  is  26  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  The  width  of  the  river  between  the 
two  abutments  is  776  ft.  on  the  skew  and 
706  ft.  on  the  square.  The  width  of  water- 
way afforded  is  720  ft.  The  angle  at  which 
the  bridge  crosses  the  river  is  75  deg.  The 
greatest  depth  of  water  is  22  ft.  below  high- 
water,  the  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
at  this  place  being  about  13  ft.  6  in. 

The  piers  were  constructed  in  cofier  dams, 
the  inner  row  of  piles  being  5  ft.  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of  masonry, 
and  were  driven  to  a  depth  of  15  ft.  below 
the  bed  of  the  river;  the  outer  row  were  5  ft. 
from  the  inner  row,  and  were  driven  to  a 
depth  of  only  8  ft.  from  the  same  point,  the 
space  between  the  two  rows  of  piles  being 
filled  with  puddled  clay.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  the  outer  row  of  piles  were 
drawn,  but  the  inner  row  of  piles  were  cut 
off  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river.  As  the 
masonry  of  the  piers  proceeded,  the  space 
between  them  and  the  piles  was  filled  with 
paddled  clay,  well  trodden  in  to  a  height  of  3 
ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Each  pier 
stands  on  a  bed  of  concrete  2  ft.  thick,  ex- 
tending 3  ft.  beyond  the  lowest  course  of 
footings.  On  the  concrete  is  laid  a  course 
of  York  landings,  1  ft.  thick,  and  projecting 
1  ft.  beyond  the  footings. 

The  foundations  are  carried  up  in  a  brick- 
work to  within  2  ft.  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  there  is  a  through  course  of  stone  2  ft. 
thick.  From  this  point  to  the  springing  of 
the  arch  the  pier  is  faced  with  picked  face 
ashlar  of  Bramlcy  Fall  stone.     There  is  a 


second  through  course  of  stone  half  way  be- 
tween the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  spring- 
ing, and  the  upper,  or  last  7  ft.  of  the  piers, 
including  the  springers,  which  are  3  ft.  thick, 
are  entirely  solid  stonework.  The  two  abut- 
ments are  built  similarly  to  the  piers,  except 
that  they  have  hollow  chambers,  filled  with 
gravel  to  a  heii^ht  of  3  ft.  above  the  springing 
of  the  arch ;  each  abutment  being  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  required  only  half  a  coffer- 
dam for  its  construction.  All  stonework  of 
both  piers  and  abutments  above  springing 
height  is  tool  dressed.  The  concrete  used 
in  this  bridge  was  composed  of  five  parts  of 
gravel  to  one  of  blue  lias  lime,  and  the  mor- 
tar of  two  measures  of  sharp  sand  to  one  of 
the  same  sort  of  lime. 

Each  of  the  river  arches  is  composed  of 
six  wronght-iron  ribs,  arranged  in  pairs,  2  ft. 
6  in.  apart  from  center  to  center.  The  arch 
or  voussoir  of  the  four  main  or  inside  girders 
is  formed  of  |-in.  vertical  plates,  39  in.  deep 
at  the  springing  and  24  in.  deep  at  the  crown, 
with  double  angle  irons,  each  4  in.  by  3^-in. 
by  ^  in.,  top  and  bottom,  to  which  the  flanges 
are  attached  by  means  of  rivets.  There  is 
also  a  packing  strip  8  in.  by  ^  in.  between  the 
angle  iron  and  the  flanges.  The  flanges 
consist  of  two  §  in.  plates,  18  in.  wide.  The 
upper  member  of  the  inside  ribs  b  a  hori- 
zontal parallel  girder,  similarly  constructed, 
but  only  24  in.  deep,  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  vertical  web  is  ^  in.  plate  from 
the  pier  to  the  point  where  the  upper  and 
lower  member  intersect,  i.  e.,  15  fi.  from  the 
center  of  the  aroh,  and  frvm  this  point  both 
vertical  webs  are  f  in.  in  thickness.  The 
bottom  flange  of  the  horizontal  girder  con- 
sists of  one  plate  16^  in.  wide  by  ^  in.,  two 
angle  irons  3^  in.  by  3^  in.  by  \  in.,  and  » 
packing  strip  8  in.  by  ^  in.  The  upper  flange 
is  15  in.  wide,  all  other  dimensions  being  tho 
same  as  those  of  the  lower  flange ;  but  the 
top  plate  is  slightly  carved  inwards  towards 
the  rails.  In  the  two  outside  ribs  the  voos- 
soir  is  constructed  as  already  described,  but 
is  30  in.  deep  at  the  crown  and  39  in.  at  the 
springing.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  in  these  two  girders,  on  the  out- 
side faces  of  the  arch,  all  the  rivets,  except- 
ing those  in  the  angle  irons,  are  countersunk, 
no  cover  plate  either  being  visible  at  the 
joints.  The  whole  centre  web  presents, 
therefore,  the  appearance  of  one  smooth  un- 
broken plate.  This  center  web  is  §  in.  plate, 
the  two  flanges  are  single  ^  in.  plates  16  in. 
wide,  the  angle  irons  3^  in.  by  3J  in.  by  J  in., 
and  the  packing  pieces  8  in.  by  ^  in.     The 
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upper  member  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  inside  rib,  but  it  has 
throughout  the  whole  span  \  in.  vertical 
plates,  and  is  only  18  in.  deep  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  The  upper  flange  is  18  in. 
wide,  and  is  parallel  with  the  lower  flange, 
which  is  only  15  in.  wide.  The  angle  irons 
and  packing  pieces  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  those  already  described  for  the  in- 
side top  members.  The  total  depth  of  the 
girders,  both  inside  and  outside  at  the  center 
of  the  arch,  is  the  same,  viz.,  48  in. 

The  sectional  area  of  each  of  the  four 
main  girders  is  as  follows : — In  the  arch  at 
the  springing,  80  square  inches;  in  the  up- 
per member  do.,  43  square  inches — total,  123 
square  inches ;  and  at  the  center  of  the  arch, 
where  the  upper  and  lower  members  are  to- 
gether, 105  square  inches,  the  mean  average 
being  114  square  inches.  These  are  the  full 
sectional  areas,  including  the  rivets.  The 
voussoir  and  the  upper  horizontal  girder  of 
the  four  main  girders  are  connected  together 
by  a  lattice  spandrel,  composed  of  H-iron,  of 
three  different  sizes,  viz.,  7  in.,  6  in.,  and  5  in. 
by  i  in.  A  stiffening  bar  of  flat  iron,  |  in. 
thick,  is  added  to  each  side  of  the  H-iron, 
connecting  the  lattice  bars  throughout  at 
the  angles  of  intersection.  In  the  outside 
girders  the  lattice  and  stiffening  bars  are  all 
made  of  double    T-iron,  riveted  together, 

thus  Si  and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 

H-iron.  i.  e.,  7  in.  by  3^  in.,  6  in.  by  3  in.,  and 
5  in.  by  2J  in.,  all  J  in.  iron.  Each  pair  of 
ribs  is  connected  near  the  haunches  by 
means  of  frames,  composed  of  angle  irons, 
cross-braced  and  riveted  to  the  ribs,  forming 
an  open  box  girder.  This  principle  is  con- 
tinued to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  where  the 
voussoir  and  top  girder  unite  in  a  double 
cell.  Each  pair  of  main  girders  are  braced 
together  at  the  haunches  by  means  of  trellis 
transverse  girders  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  carried  up 
at  equi-distant  intervals  to  within  10  ft.  of 
the  center  of  the  arch.  There  are  seven  of 
these  in  each  half  arch ;  they  are  composed 
of  angle  and  bar  iron,  3^  in.  by  3^  in.  by  ^  in. 
The  top  members  of  uie  main  ribs  are  se- 
cured together  by  the  cross  girders,  which 


rests.  The  cross  girders  rest  on  the  lower 
flange  of  top  main  girder,  and  are  secured  in 
their  places  by  iron  knee-pieoes,  riveted 
through  the  center  webs.  The  main  or 
bearing  girders  are  again  cross-braced  by 
diagonal  rods,  bolted  to  a  center  plate,  and 
to  brackets  riveted  on  to  each  of  the  angles. 
There  are  three  sets  of  these  tie-rods  in  each 
half  arch. 

Upon  the  end  of  each  arch  or  vouseoir  a 
plate  of  cast  iron,  3  in.  thick,  is  fixed,  the 
back  of  which  is  planed  quite  true  and  even. 
These,  again,  fit  into  heavy  cast-iron  shoes 
(weighing  2  tons  each),  let  into  the  stone 
skew  backs  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  and 
by  means  of  wrought-iron  wedges  are  finally 
adjusted  in  their  seats.  Contraction  and 
expansion  are  provided  for  as  follows : — 
Cast-iron  standards  are  bolted  to  the  stone- 
work of  the  piers  and  united  by  a  cast-iron 
frame,  secured  with  bolts  and  nuts.  These 
standards  have  recesses  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  girders,  and  secure  them  in 
position,  at  the  same  time  allow  for  horison- 
tal  motion.  A  bed  and  bearing  plate,  planed 
perfectly  parallel,  are  fixed  under  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  girders,  upon  which  they 
slide. 

The  railway  is  a  double  line  of  mixed 
gauge,  and  is  carried  over  the  bridge  by 
means  of  longitudinal  timbers  with  transons 
every  10  ft.  Ash  ballast  is  used  all  over  the 
bridge.  A  cast-iron  moulding  is  attached 
to  the  horizontal  girder,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  a  oast-iron  plinth  is  bolt- 
ed on  to  the  top  of  the  same  ;  an  ornamental 
cast-iron  parapet  is  fixed  on  the  plinth,  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  'hand 
rail.  In  the  experiments  made  for  testing 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  it  bore  a  tensile 
strain  of  nearly  18  tons  per  square  inch, 
without  showing  any  signs  of  ft'acture. 

The  width  of  the  bridge  between  the  cast- 
iron  parapets  is  30  ft.  in  the  clear.  The  to- 
tal width  of  the  piers  from  out  to  out  above 
springing  level  is  35  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  that 
level,  including  the  cut  waters,  53  ft.  6  in. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  £104,000, 
or  £82  per  lineal  foot,  and  £2  10s.  per  su- 
perficial  foot.     The   materials  used  in  its 
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Western  and  North- Western  Railways.  It 
was  opened  for  public  traffic  on  March  2, 
1863,  since  whicn  date  some  hundreds  of 
trains  have  passed  over  it  daily,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  any 
expense  whatever — ^beyond  the  maintenance 
of  the  road — has  been  incurred,  either  in  re- 
pairs or  otherwise.  The  bridge  was  only  15 
months  under  (onstruction,  t.  e.,  from  the 
time  the  first  stone  was  laid  until  a  locomo- 
tive passed  over  the  river.  The  bridge  was 
very  severely  tested  on  January  7,  1863,  by 
Captain  Tyler.  The  narrow  gauge  load  con- 
sisted of  two  locomotives  and  tenders,  funnel 
to  funnel,  and  two  tank  engines ;  total 
length  of  train  132  ft.,  total  weight  176  tons. 
The  broad  gauge  load  consisted  of  two  tank 
engines,  in  the  same  position  as  the  narrow 
gauge  engines,  each  drawing  six  loaded  coal 
wagons ;  total  length  of  train  276  ft.,  total 
load  292  tons  ;  these  two  loads,  collectively, 
being  equal  to  about  2}  tons  per  lineal  foot. 
First,  the  narrow  gauge  load  passed  over 
No.  1  arch  at  speed,  the  deflection  5-lOOths 
of  a  foot.  Second,  the  broad  gauge  load 
passed  at  speed — same  result.  Third,  the 
broad  gauge  load  on  one  road  and  narrow 
gauge  on  the  other,  both  passed  together 
over  No.  2  arch  at  speed.  On  going  over 
No.  1  arch,  No.  2  rose  3-lOOths  of  a  foot. 
On  going  over  No.  2  it  deflected  nearly  10- 
lOOths  of  a  foot,  rise  and  fall  13-lOOths  of  a 
foot.  Fourth,  both  loads  were  brought  to 
rest  on  No.  2  arch,  deflection  11-lOOths  of  a 
foot.  When  the  loads  passed  slowly  over 
No.  S  arch.  No.  2  rose  2-lOOths  of  a  foot, 
rise  and  fall  13-lOOths  of  a 'foot.  Both 
loads  remained  stationary  for  some  time  on 
this  arch,  but  no  further  deflection  took 
place,  and,  with  the  removal  of  the  load,  the 

firders  rose  simultaneously  to  their  original 
eight.  Fifth,  the  same  thing  was  done  on 
No.  3  arch  with  a  precisely  similar  result. 
Sixth,  the  same  experiment  was  made  on 
the  fourth  arch,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  fourth  experiment — ^rise  of 
arch  2-100th8  of  a  foot,  deflection  lO-lOOths 
of  a  foot,  rise  and  fall  12-lOOths  of  a  foot. 
Seventh,  the  same  thing  was  done  on  the 
fifth  arch ;  the  rise  was  2-lOOths  of  a  foot, 
deflection  S-lOOths  of  a  foot,  rise  and  fall 
10-lOOths  of  a  foot.  The  bridge  was  very 
steady  throughout  these  experiments,  and 
there  was  very  little  lateral  vibration,  even 
when  both  loads  passed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  direction,  either  slowly  or  at 
speed. 

Vol.  I— No.  8.-48. 


CEMENT  FOR  ROAD  MAKKG. 

From  ths  "Bailding  New(.» 

If  there  be  one  thing  in  ordinary  life  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  made  little  improve- 
ment in  late  years,  it  is  surely  road  making. 
Compared  with  the  numberless  improve- 
ments effected  in  all  other  directions,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  we  have  learned  so  little 
wisdom  in  reference  to  thu  important  puV 
lie  convenience.  Our  thoroughfares  are, 
sewers  and  drains  excepted,  very  much  what 
they  formerly  were.  The  traffic  has  im- 
mensely increased  ;  the  wear  and  tear  have 
proved  proportionately  great,  while  the  dif- 
ficulty of  interfering  with  the  traffic  to  exe- 
cute repairs  or  renewals  has  grown  more 
perplexing.  Streets  are  constantly  being 
pulled  up,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
public,  and  most  of  all  to  shopkeepers; 
while  newspaper  complaints  have  become  so 
customary  that  few  persons  heed  them,  and 
no  one  ventures  to  act  upon  them.  We 
think  the  whole  subject  of  road  making  de- 
serves full  and  scientific  inquiry,  and  he  will 
be  a  public  benefactor  who  can  lead  English- 
men* to  improve  their  methods  of  laying 
down  roads  with  greater  facility,  and  of 
making  them  less  perishable. 

It  is  not  because  we  think  the  use  of  Port- 
land cement  for  road  making  will  effect  all 
we  want  that  we  direct  attention  to  its  em- 
ployment for  our  public  thoroughfares.  By 
many  it  is  at  present  regarded  as  little  else 
than  a  novelty,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  so  con- 
sidered for  some  time  to  come.  A  few  years 
since  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  until  recently  a 
general  inspector  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  subject  of  macadamized 
roads.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  roads, 
it  is  well  known,  is  a  considerable  item  in 
all  local  accounts.  He  made  experiments 
which  proved  that  a  cubic  yard  of  macada- 
mized stone,  when  well  pressed  down  in  a 
box  with  a  capacity  of  27  cubic  ft.,  contains 
11  cubic  ft.  of  vacuities;  and  that  a  road- 
way covered  with  12  in.  of  metal,  before  it 
is  consolidated  into  a  smooth  and  useful  sur- 
face, has  a  large  portion  of  its  stones  crushed 
into  small  particles.  He  also  discovered 
that  more  than  one-third  of  its  dimensions 
consisted  of  mud  and  sand.  The  result  con- 
sequently has  been  that  the  stones  in  suck 
a  roadway,  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and 
wet  weather  frequent,  disintegrate  to  a  very 

*  If  the  (abject  i«  ansettled  in  Englaad,  what  if  it 
In  Ameriea?— Bo.  V.  A.  M. 
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great  extent ;  the  greater  the  traffic,  the  i 
greater  the  quantity  of  mad  generated. 
Six  or  twelve  months'  traffic  vill  play  sad  | 
havoc  in  most  of  our  public  thoroughfares,  I 
as  we  all  know  ;  and  not  even  the  hardest  '■ 
stone  can  stand  the  heavy  traffic  of  our  great ! 
cities  and  towns.  The  ordinary  mode  of: 
laying  down  streets  accounts  for  much  of 
tMs  failure.  We  have  before  now  denounced 
the  loose  methods  which  obtain  throughout 
the  country  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Nothing  seems  more  absurd  or  primitive 
than  to  lay  the  granite  in  a  bed  of  sand, 
beating  it  down  a  few  inches,  and  then  cov- 
ering the  interstices  with  sand  that  the  first 
rainfall  will  speedily  reduce  to  mud  or  wash 
away.  And  yet  this  is  the  ordinary  process 
of  constructing  roadways,  a  process  which 
necessarily  leads  to  each  stone  being  insu- 
lated, and,  resting  on  a  yielding  surface,  to 
give  way  very  speedily.  Mr.  Mitchell 
found  that  in  a  street  so  constructed  the 
ends  of  the  causeway  stones  were  worn 
down  after  twelve  months'  traffic  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This,  of 
course,  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  percussion 
of  the  wheels  of  carts  and  carriages  falling 
from  the  center  of  one  stone  on  to  the  joint 
of  the  two  adjoining,  which  sank  from  the 
pressure.  "  When  a  stone,"  he  says,  "  has 
sunk  bodily  from  one-half  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  or  when  a  little  hollow  occurs  in  the 
pavement  of  the  street,  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  adjoining  stones  are  much 
worn,  the  hollow  on  the  surface  increasing 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  percussion  of  the ' 
wheels.  The  greater  the  hollow  the  greater 
is  the  tear  and  wear  from  the  strokes  of  the 
wheels." 

It  was  these  and  other  facts  which  led 
Mr.  Mitchell  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
using  Portland  cement  for  roadways.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  plan  b  exceedingly  simple,  and 
its  simplicity  commends  it  to  all  minds. 
He  first  lays  down  a  bed  of  cement  concrete 
three  inches  deep,  instead  of  providing  a 
yielding  surface.  In  cases  where  gravel  is 
more  easily  procured  and  is  cheap,  it  may  be 
used  instead  of  macadamized  stone.  The 
concrete  soon  gets  firm,  and  of  course  ex- 
cludes all  moisture  from  below.  He  then 
places  the  paving-stones  on  this  base,  and, 
when  brought  to  a  perfect  form,  the  joints 
are  filled  with  cement  grout.  The  paving- 
stones  are  five  inches  deep  and  three 
inches  wide,  a  width  of  three  inches  being 
found  to  give  a  better  hold  to  the  horses' 
feet  than  the  ordinary  widths  of  4  or  4^ 


inches.  He  holds  that  when  properly  con- 
solidated such  a  surface  is  perfectly  im- 
movable to  traffic  and  impervious  to  moist- 
ure. If,  he  adds,  the  causeway  be  well 
made,  no  irregularities  on  the  surface  should 
occur ;  when  they  do  exist,  it  is  attributable 
to  defective  workmanship. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  in  three  places 
with  varied  results,  in  the  first  case,  at  In- 
verness, in  1865 ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  having  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  goods 
traffic,  the  road  was  perfectly  sound,  re- 
quiring no  repairs,  and  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  macadamized  roadway  ad- 
joining it.  The  second  attempt,  in  London, 
is  an  admitted  failure.  In  this  case  the 
traffic  was  much  more  severe  and  trying. 
Mr.  Cowper,  the  then  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works,  consented  to  the  inventor  laying 
down  100  yards  of  his  new  road  on  the  Mall 
in  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  foot  of  the  Green 
Park.  The  surface  subsequently  broke  up 
under  the  heavy  traffic,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  inventor.  For  some  time  he  was 
puzzled,  but  at  last  he  solved  the  mystery. 
It  would  appear  that  the  roadway  at  each 
end  of  the  experiment  was  macadamized  at 
the  time  when  the  experiment  was  made, 
and  inadvertently  the  contractor's  workmen 
were  allowed  by  the  person  in  charge  to  pass 
their  roller  from  end  to  end  before  the 
cement  was  properly  consolidated.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  crystalline  struct- 
ure of  the  cement  being  injured,  the  surface 
of  the  road  was  found  to  need  repair  through 
its  yielding  to  the  incessant  traffic.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  repaired  by  a  coating  of 
two  inches  of  macadamized  stone,  which 
was  rapidly  ground  down  on  the  hard  con- 
crete by  the  vehicles.  Mr.  Mitchell  ob- 
serves in  his  account  of  the  failure  of  this 
experiment :  "  As  the  bottom  was  entire  and 
consolidated,  had  a  coating  of  two  or  three 
inches  of  concrete  been  laid  down,  with  the 
required  time  to  consolidate,  it  would  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  contemplated,  but 
the  surveyor  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remove 
the  concrete  surface  entirely,  which  was  only 
done  at  great  trouble  by  means  of  levers 
and  iron  crowbars." 

Mr.  Mitchell  was,  however,  not  to  be 
beaten.  All  inventors  must  provide  against 
failure  in  the  early  history  of  their  improve- 
ments, and  the  lesson  derived  from  the  ex- 
periment made  in  the  metropolis  was,  and 
will  be,  of  use  to  him  in  the  future.  His 
third  attempt  was  at  Edinburgh,  at  St. 
George's  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
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months.  th«  roadway  was  reported  to  be 
sound  and  immovable,  notwithatanding  the 
heavy  traffic  which  it  is  well  know  passes 
over  this  important  thoroughfare.  One  lit- 
tle failure,  however,  occurred,  through  inex- 
perience. Small  hollows  showed  themselves 
at  the  end  of  the  winter,  at  the  joinings 
along  the  center  of  the  roadway.  These 
hollows  were  soon  filled  up,  and  the  result 
has  since  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  pavements 
that  they  produce  more  noise  than  the  ordi- 
BHj  roadways;  bat,  while  admitting  this, 
it  is  urged  that  the  noise  from  the  vehicles, 
though  greater,  is  different,  being  more  of 
a  ringing  sound,  as  if  the  street  were  bound 
up  with  frost. 

The  question  of  cost  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. It  would  seem  that  the  concrete 
road  at  Edinburgh  cost  Gs.  8d.,  and  the 
paved  road  17s.  per  square  yard,  in  addition 
to  Is.  8d.  per  square  yard  for  excavating 
and  removing  the  old  road,  and  watching. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  roadway 
was  but  small,  and  had  the  experiment  been 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  cost  might  have  been 
considerably  less.  The  cement  being  cheap- 
er in  London,  the  cost  of  concrete  roads 
would  be  proportionately  less.  A  firm  of 
engineers  in  Edinburgh  made  experiments 
on  Mr.  Mitchell's  roadway,  by  which  they 
discovered  that  it  enabled  loads  to  be  drawn 
at  a  much  less  cost  in  tractive  power.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that,  as  the  result  of  the  super- 
ior evenness  and  solidity  of  the  roadway,  a 
wagon  of  two  tons'  weight  ascending  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  80  required  a  traction  of  70  lbs., 
while  on  a  common  macadamized  road,  the 
same  weight  refsiied  a  traction  of  140  lbs. 
The  difference  of  one>Wf  is,  of  course,  a 
wide  one.  Again,  on  a  road  with  wheel 
tracks  through  new  metal,  840  lbs.  were  re- 
quired ;  and  on  a  road  newly  covered  with 
metal,  560  lbs.,  all  the  gradients  being  I  in 
80.  This  point  of  the  conservation  of  power 
is  an  important  one,  and  speaks  favorably 
for  the  new  road. 

Undoubtedly  almost  everything  depends, 
in  the  construction  of  these  roads,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  cement  and  the  carefulness 
with  which  the  work  is  superintended  and 
done.  The  inventor  holds  that  the  Port- 
land cement  should  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  tested  to  bear  a  tensile  strain  of 
600  to  600  lbs.  on  a  bar  1^  in.  square. 
The  cement  must  be  allowed  time  to  har- 
den ;  a  month  was  found  sufficient  in  Edin- 
burgh.    This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  using 


the  material  in  the  metropolis,  where  the 
roads  are  required  for  use  immediately  they 
are  laid.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cement 
blocks,  properly  tested,  should  be  used,  and 
this  would  obviate  the  difficulty  we  have 
pointed  out.  At  any  rate,  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  may  yet  be  permitted  to  make 
another  experiment  in  London,  where  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Reid,  0.  E., 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  an  engineer 
might,  with  duly  prepared  and  tested  cement 
blocks,  re-lay  the  whole  extent  of  London 
Bridge  in  fourteen  days.  Such  an  event 
may  not  be  altogether  impossible. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

From  a  laetnre  by  the  Rev.  Josbph  A.  Qalbbaith. 
F.T.C.D. 

From  the  <<  Soientifio  Opinion." 

The  jurors  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tions of  1851,  1855,  1862,  and  1867,  all 
agreed  to  recommend  the  general  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  by  civilized  countries. 
The  International  Statistical  Congress,  held 
at  Brusseb,  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Florence,  reported  in  favor  of  its  adop- 
tion. There  is  a  permanent  committee  of 
the  British  Association,  called  the  Metric 
Committee,  whose  object  is  to  forward  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  it  would  confer  upon  scientific  inves- 
tigators, engineers,  and  students  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  sciences. 

The  metric  system  is,  at  present,  used 
throughout  Europe  and  America  by  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000,000  of  people.  Nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried  on  with 
people  using  the  metric  system. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  metric 
system  is  that  it  should  be  international. 
This  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  signed  by  its  president,  Cordor- 
cet,  and  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  March,  1791,  by  M.  Talleyrand.  The 
report  states  that,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  question,  the  Academy  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  every  arbitrary  consider- 
tion  should  be  excluded  from  the  proposed 
system ;  that  it  should  not  possess  any  fea- 
ture which  could  raise  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  particular  interest  or  influence  of  Fran'se. 
In  a  word,  the  Academy  desired  so  ta  frame 
the  system,  that  if  its  principles  "iiid  details 
alone,  apart  from  its  history,- should  descend 
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to  posterity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  divine 
by  what  nation  it  was  designed  or  executed. 

ooomaiM  IS  which  tbb   mbtkio   ststeii  has 

BBKH   WHOLLY   ADOPTBD 


France,  with  Algiers 

Belgium 

Nemeriands  aiMl  Colonies 

Italy 

Piq^  States 

Spain  and  Colonies 

Portugal  and  Colonies 

Greece 

Mexico 

Chili 

BrazU 

New  Grenada 

Other  South  America  Republics. 


Population. 

40,500,000 
6,000,000 

28,000,000 

24,000,000 
700,000 

21,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,200,000 
8,000,000 
1,600,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 


146  000.000 


CODHTUCS  IX  WHICH  TBB  MBTBIO  STSTBM  HAS  BBBM 
PABTLT  ADOPTBD. 

Population. 

Switzerland 2,600,000 

HanseTowns 600,000 

Denmark 8,000,000 

Austria ,  87,000,000 


48,000,000 

oonnraiBB  whebb  it  is  rBBXissivE. 

Population. 

United  Kingdom 29,000,000 

United  States  of  America 81,000,000 

Prussia  and  North  Germany 80,000,000 


90,000,000 


PrincipleM  and  Nonundaturevf  the  Metric 
System. — 1.  It  is  international.  Itsfiramers 
intended  it  to  be  so,  and  so  well  carried  out 
their  prinoiple,  that  nearl;^  200,000,000  peo- 
ple have  already  adopted  it. 

2.  Its  principal  units  are  derived  from 
natural  standards;  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  weight  of  water. 

3.  It  is  rational,  because  all  its  parts,  pro- 
ceeding regularly  from  the  unit  of  length, 
are  connected  together  by  rational  relations. 

4.  It  is  decimal,  that  is  to  say,  all  its 
parts  are  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the 
number  ten  on  which  our  arithmetic  is 
founded. 

5.  The  nomenclature  is  simple,  expres- 
sive, and  well  adapted  for  international  use. 


length,  the  Commission  appointed  by  H» 
French  Government  proceeded  to  calculate 
the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earth,  firoin 
the  measured  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, the  extremities  of  whieh  were  Barce- 
lona and  Dunkirk,  stations  which  are  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  comprise  about  10°  of 
latitude,  situated  very  nearly  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  mean  latitude  45°  north.  The 
linear  standard  used  in  this  survey  waa  the 
toise  of  Peru,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
used  by  Laoondamine,  in  the  year  1756,  in 
the  measurement  of  the  Peruvian  are.  This 
toise  or  fathom  was  divided  into  j6  ft.,  the 
foot  into  12  in.,  and  the  inch  into  12  lines. 
The  calculation  founded  on  the  measurement 
of  the  Barcelona-Dunkirk  arc  gave  as  the 
length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
5,180,740.75  toises,  from  which  the  number 
of  lines  may  be  calculated  as  follows : 

6,180,740.76  Toises.' 
6 


80,784,444.20  Feet.' 
12 


869,418,880.40  Inches. 
12 


4,482,959,964.80  Lines. 

The  ten-millionth  part  of  this  was  selected 
as  the  meter  or  unit  of  length.     Therefore 
Meter  ==443.296  Lines. 

Unit  of  Land  Measure. — The  unit  of  land 
measure  is  the  are,  and  is  equal  to  a  square 
having  for  its  side  a  line  of  ten  meters. 

Unit  of  Capacity  or  of  Liquid  and  Dry 
Measure. — The  unity  of  capacity  is  the  liter, 
and  b  equal  to  a  cube  having  for  its  side  one- 
tenth  of  a  meter. 

Unit  of  Weight. — The  unit  of  weight  is 
the  gram,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  cold 
water  having  for  its  side  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  meter. 

Multiples  and  Submultiples. — The  multi- 
ples of  these  units  are  expressed  by  prefixes 
taken  from  the  Greek  language,  and  are  as 
follows: 

signifying 


Decs, 
Hecto, 
Kilo, 
Myria, 
m — v_ 


Ten  times. 
Hundred  times. 
Thousand  times. 
Ten  thousand  times. 
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XJnitt. 

VETBB — ABB — LITCa— OSAX. 


10,000  times,  Hyria. 
1,000    •'       Kilo. 
100    "       Hecto. 
10    "       Deca. 


Unit 


Deci,      10th  part. 
Centi,  100th    " 
MUli,  1,000th    " 


Formation  of  Tablet. — The  tables  of 
length,  land  measure,  capacity  and  weight, 
»re  readily  formed  by  plaoine  the  respective 
units  in  the  place  of  unit  in  the  synoptic 
table  : 


Length. 


Myriameter 
Kilometer 
Hectometer 
Decameter 

Metbk. 

Decimeter 

Centimeter 

Millimeter 


Land 
measure. 


Hectar 

Abb. 

Oentiar 


Capacity. 


Hectoliter 
Decaliter 

LiTBB. 

Deciliter 

Centiliter 
Hillilitor 


Weight. 


Eilogriun 

Hectogram 

Decagram 

Gbax. 

Decigram 

Centigram 

Milligram 


It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  these 
tables  are  more  extensive  than  others ;  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  they  should  be 
equal  term  for  term,  but  practice  has  deter- 
mined the  limits,  as  given  above. 

Relation  of  Weight  and  Linear  Measure. — 
According  to  the  metric  system,  the  unit  of 
weight,  or  the  gram,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  water ;  therefore,  one  thousand 
of  these,  or  one  kilogram,  is  the  weight  of  a 
liter  or  cnbio  decimeter  of  water ;  one  thou- 
sand kilograms  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
meter  of  water.  This  weight  is  called  a 
millier,  or  metric  ton. 

Metric  Units  expressed  in  English  Mea- 
sure.— The  following  table  of  values  is  the 
result  of  exceedingly  accurate  measurements 
and  calculations : 

Meter  =  89.870790  Inches. 
Are     s  119.00888  square  yards. 
Liter  =s     61.02706  cubic  inches. 
Gram  =  16,482.848  grains  Iroy. 

Approximate  Equivalents. — The  following 
table  of  approximate  equivalents  answers 
very  well  for  calculations  in  whiol)  extreme 
aconraoy  is  not  required : 


bBXOTH. 

64  meters         =  70  jards. 
26.4  millimeters  =  1  inch. 

LAXD   MBASCBB. 

1  are      =4   perches. 
10  ares     s=  1    rood. 
1  hectar  :=  i\  acres. 

UaciP  ABD  DBT  MBASCBB. 

H  liters        ^   1  gallon. 
1    hectoliter  :=:  22  gallons. 

WBIOHT. 

1  kik^fram  =  22  lb.  av. 
80  grams      s=  17  drams  av. 

UNBAB  SaVABB  ABB   ODBIO  XBASDBB. 

10  meters         =11  yards. 
10  sq.  meters    ^  12  sq.  yards. 
10  cub.  meteis  =  18  cub.  yards. 

How  to  make  a  Meter. — Measure  off  on  a 
slip  of  wood  3  ft.  3  in.  and  3  eighths,  divide 
this  length  into  ten  equal  parts  for  decime- 
ters, into  100  equal  parts  for  centimeters, 
and  into  1,000  equal  parts  for  millimeters. 

This  meter  is  larger  than  the  standard 
meter  by  only  one  part  in  ten  thousand,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  practically 
accurate. 

How  to  make  a  later. — Take  a  piece  of 
card-board,  and  on  it  construct  a  square 
whose  side  shall  be  3  decimeters ;  subdivide 
this  into  9  square  decimeters,  cut  away  the 
comer  squares,  and  bend  up  those  which 
remain  into  a  oubioal  vessel. 

How  to  make  a  Kilogram. — Balance  a  liter 
on  a  pair  of  scales  with  an  exact  counter- 
poise ;  fill  the  liter  with  cold  water,  the  ad- 
ditional weight  which  will  be  required  to 
restore  the  balance  will  be  a  kilogram.  One- 
thousandth  part  of  this  will  be  a  gram. 

Retention  of  the  Pound  Weight. — In  coun- 
tries which  use  the  metric  system,  the  pound 
is  just  as  familiar  as  with  ourselves.  The 
half  kilogram,  or  weight  of  500  grams,  is 
universally  called  the  pound,  and  is  used  in 
retail  transactions;  If  this  weight  be  called, 
as  it  is  in  Prussia,  the  new  pound,  we  shall 
have 

10  new  pounds  =  11  lb.  av. 

Prices  by  the  pound  should,  therefore,  be 
increased  by  10  jper  cent  if  we  adopted  the 
metric  system.  Since  10  meters  =  11  yards, 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
prices  by  the  yard. 

Consequent  Disturbance  [of  Trade. — The 
prices  of  nearly  every  commodity  are  quoted 
by  the 

Hundredweight  =     112  lb. 
Ton  =  2,240  lb. 

Those  weights  ar«  only  ^th  part  less  thm 
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the  corresponding  weight  used  in  Continen- 
tal business — namely, 

Centner  =     50  kilograms  =     llOJ  lb. 
Ton        =  1,000  kilograms  =  2,205   lb. 

The  consequent  change  in  quotations  would 
amount  only  to  3|d.  in  the  £1 ;  a  change  so 
trifling  woiud  cause  little  or  no  disturbance 
in  daily  business. 


THE  FORMS  OF  STEAMSHIPS. 

From   "  Eogiaeeriag." 

At  the  time  when  the  principal  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  vessels  through  water  was 
believed  to  be  head  resistance,  or  so-called 
midship  section  resistance — and  the  time  is 
not  so  long  ago^nearly  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement in  form  consisted  in  fining  the 
.  bow  and  stern ;  in  diminishing  the  area  of 
midship  section,  or  rather  in  providing  a 
given  displacement  by  means  of  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  shallower  ships ;  and,  finally,  by 
introducing  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  elegant 
refinement  of  wave  lines.  It  was  very  long 
ago  evident,  however,  that  there  was  another 
resistance,  vis :  that  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  water  to  the  entire  wetted  sur- 
face of  the  vessel — a  resistance  now  widely 
and  well  known  as  "skin  friction."  Ail 
resistance  that  was  not  head  and  stern 
resistance  was  undeniably  skin  friction,  since 
there  were  no  other  known  or  conceivable 
resistances  to  be  overcome.  But  while  ves- 
sels were  propelled  by  saib  only,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of 
.  power  expended  in  driving  them,  and  thus 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
resistance  to  each  other. 

It  was  possible,  even  then,  however,  to 
calculate  nearly  the  amount  of  head  resist- 
ance for  a  vessel  of  given  midship  section 
and  given  angle  of  bows  at  any  given  speed. 
A  flat-fronted  or  square-ended  bow,  moving 
at  any  given  velocity,  would,  it  is  true,  carry 
before  it  a  wedge  of  what  may  be  called 
dead  water,  and  although  the  identical 
water  thus  carried  might  be,  from  time  to 
time,  changed  bv  internal  currents,  gene- 
rated by  fluid  friction,  this  bow  of  dead 
water  would  divide  and  turn  aside  the  water 
in  front.  The  case  is  the  same  as  that  to 
be  noticed  on  the  up-stream  side  of  bridge 
piers,  where  floating  objects  are  seen  to 
diverge  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
current,  preparatory  to  their  taking  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  pier,  one  hundred  or 


even  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pier  itself, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  pier  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  all  the  particles  of 
water  in  front  of  the  bow,  supposing  them 
to  be  at  rest,  would,  if  fairly  struck,  with- 
out the  diversion  caused  by  the  liquid  bow 
of  "  dead  water,"  be  turned  aside,  at  right 
angles,  and  with  the  same  velocity  as  that 
of  the  vessel  itself.  Thus,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  vessel  were  17^  ft.  per  second,  cor- 
responding to  about  10^  knots  an  hour,  the 
water  would  be  turned  aside  with  the  same 
velocity  of  17J  ft.  per  second,  correspond- 
ing to  a  head  of  4.6  ft.,  and  this  would  oc- 
casion a  head  resistance  of  2  lbs.  per  square 
inch  over  the  whole  midship  section  of  the 
vessel.  If  the  midship  section  of  a  sailing 
vessel  of,  say,  36  ft.  beam  and  18  ft.  draught 
were  500  sq.  ft.,  or  72,000  sq.  in.,  the  head 
resistance  would  be  144,000  lbs.,  and  at  the 
given  speed  of  17^  ft.  per  second,  or  1,040  ft. 
per  minute,  about  4,540  horse  power  would 
be  required  to  overcome  the  head  resistance 
alone.  Supposing,  also,  that  the  stern  were 
cut  square  across,  the  water  falling  in  be- 
hind it  would,  on  striking,  be  as  much  below 
the  general  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  minus  resistanoe, 
representing  an  additional  4,540  horse  power, 
making  9,080  horse  power  requisite  for  pro- 
pulsion, apart  from  skin  friction  along  the 
bottom  and  sides. 

This  would  appear  an  astonishing  measure 
of  resistance  at  so  moderate  a  speed  as  10^ 
knots,  and  for  a  ship  of  such  moderate  mid- 
ships section,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  correct. 
As  soon,  however,  as  we  alter  the  bows  and 
stern  to  a  wedge  form,  the  head  and  stem 
resistances  diminish  rapidly,  in  fact .  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  .the  sine  of  the 
angles  to  which  the  bow  and  stem  are 
beveled.  If  these  formed  an  angle  of  but 
30°  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  the  bow  and 
stern  thus  forming,  each,  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, the  head  and  stern  resistance  would 
be  diminished  to  one-fourth  of  what  has 
been  estimated  for  a  flat-ended  bow  and 
stem,  supposed  to  strike  and  receive  the 
water  at  right  angles  to  their  faoes.  If  the 
bow  and  stern  were,  each,  made  twice  as 
long  as  their  width,  giving  an  angle  of  1  in 
4,  or  14°  30*,  on  either  side  of  the  keel,  the 
water  would  be  turned  aside  and  afterwards 
replaced  with  but  one-fourth  the  velocity 
estimated  in  the  case  of  the  square-ended 
bow  and  stem,  and  the  power  thus  required 
would  be  but  one-sixteenth  that  first  esti- 
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mated,  tbe  power  required  being  always  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  lateral  dis- 
plaoement.  If  the  bow  and  stern  were 
again  beveled  to  an  angle  of  1  in  6  or  9" 
30',  on  either  side  of  the  keel,  the  length  of 
bow  and  stem,  respectively,  being  three 
times  the  breadth  of  beam,  the  head  and 
stern  resistance  would  be  but  the  one-thirty- 
eixth  pai-t  that  first  estimated;  and  if  an 
angle  of  1  in  8,  or  7°  10',  were  adopted,  the 
bead  and  stern,  resistance  would  fall  off  to 
but  one-sixty-fourth  that  estimated  for  the 
square-ended  bow  and  stern.  It  is  thus 
that  the  head  and  stern  resistances  fall  so 
rapidly,  as  the  bows  and  stern  are  made 
finer  and  finer,  and  that  they  soon  cease,  as 
Mr.  Phipps  has  shown  in  his  letters,  to  form 
the  principal  resistance.  But  the  resist- 
ance  implied  by  a  wedge  formed  bow  and 
stern  is  a  re»istanoe  involving  the  loss  of 
dismissing  the  water,  displaced  laterally, 
with  a  final  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it 
beyond  the  mid-body  of  the  hull,  whereas  it 
should  fall  to  rest  alongside.  Every  inch 
of  motion  of  the  displaced  particles  which 
carries  them  beyond  the  ship's  beam  is  a 
direct  loss  of  power.  The  fore  body,  there- 
fore, is  eased  off  by  a  curve  connecting  it 
with  the  mid-body  to  diminish  the  dis- 
placing motion,  or,  rather,  to  allow  the  dis- 
placed particles  to  drop  of  themselves  into 
their  proper  places  by  expended  momentum. 
Finally,  by  hollow  water  lines  at  the  en- 
trance, the  shock,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
instantaneously  giving  to  the  displaced 
water  its  full  lateral  velocity  is  greatly  les- 
sened and  nearly  extinguished,  by  setting  it 
gradually  into  a  motion  like  that  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

Following  the  same  general  principles  in 
forming  the  stem,  we  reach  a  point  where 
the  head  and  stern  resistances  may  be 
diminbhed,  in  some  cases,  to  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  those  attending  a  flat-fronted 
bow  and  a  flat-backed  stern. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  general  view 
of  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of  vessels 
through  water  may  appear,  the  subject  is 
one  which  has  very  seldom,  if  ever,  we 
think,  been  popularly  treated,  and  it  is  one 
upon  which  misconceptions  may  be  easily 
formed  from  the  many  apparent  difficulties 
with  which  a  first  view  surrounds  it.  If  not 
a  spontaneous,  it  is,  at  least,  a  not  unwill- 
ing acknowledgement  to  say  that  some  of 
these  misconceptions  have  been  embodied, 
before  now,  in  our  own  columns,  and  Mr. 
.  Phipps,  who  baa  so  well  considered  the  phe- 


nomena of  the  hydraulics  of  marine  propul- 
sion has  done  good  service  in  suggesting,  in 
his  own  courteous  manner,  what  was  to  have 
been  said  to  the  contrary. 

If,  then,  as  can  be  estimated  with  tolera- 
ble exactness,  we  know  the  effective  engine 
power  actually  utilized  in  driving  a  steam- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  its  absolute  resist- 
ance; and  if  we  then  find  by  calculation 
that  the  head  and  stern  resistances  form  but 
a  small  fraction  of  this  resistance,  the  re- 
mainder can  be  nothing  else  than  skin  fric- 
tion, since,  as  already  observed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  there  are  no  other 
known  or  conceivable  resistances  beyond 
those,  of  course,  of  wind,  tide,  and  currents, 
to  be  overcome.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  have  long  ago  passed  that  stage  of 
improvement  in  the  forms  of  vessels  which 
left  their  resistance  of  form  a  minimum  and 
their  resistance  of  surface  a  maximum. 


THB  Nbw  Wondbes  of  the  Woeld. — 
Under  the  heading,  "Mirabilia  Mundi: 
VIII,  IX  et  X,"  "Engineering"  says:  The 
Suez  Canal,  which,  not  a  dozen  years  ago, 
was  ridiculed  here,  in  engineering  England, 
as  a  visionary,  if  not  an  impractical,  scheme, 
will  be  virtually  completed  this  year,  and 
Captain  Tyler  is  already  reporting  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  probable  early 
passage  of  large  ocean  steamships  direct 
from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  on  their  way  f^om 
Southampton  to  Bombay.  After  passing 
through  the  impossible  stage,  and  landing 
safely  on  the  improbable,  this  great  work 
was  said  to  be  one  of  £,.  s.  d.,  as,  indeed, 
most  works  are,  and  money,  it  was  said, 
could  not  be  found  to  make  it.  But  it  will 
not  have  cost,  according  to  authoritative 
statement  more  than  £10,000,000  when 
completed,  a  cost  not  so  very  far  beyond 
that  estimated  for  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
wav  system  with  its  extensions. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  completing  the 
chain  of  railways  3,300  miles  long,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or,  in  other 
words,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  has  already  been  opened  this  year, 
although  in  an  incomplete  state.  But  it  is 
something  that  passenger  trains  are  running 
daily  over  1,721  miles  of  a  continuous  new 
line,  made  wholly  within  the  last  three 
years,  and  crossing  a  mountain  range  at  an 
elevation  higher  than  that  of  any  other  rail- 
way in  Christendom. 

The  Motmt  Cenis  Tunnel,  9»  long,  7^ 
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miles,  as  that  part  of  the  Thames,  following 
all  the  windings,  between  London  Bridge 
and  Putney  Bridge,  is  making  rapid  pro* 
gress,  and  may  already  count  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  even  now,  when 
so  far  advanced  towards  completion,  the 

freat  tunnel  affords  room  for  the  most 
oubtful  speculation,  the  "Times"  Paris 
correspondent  dwelling  gloomily  upon  the 
prospect  of  tapping  a  lake  somewhere  inside 
of  the  mountain ! 

Wonders  never  cease,  yet  the  French  At- 
lantic Cable,  if  successfully  laid  this  year, 
as  presumably  it  will  be,  will  be  no  wonder 
at  all,  for  are  there  not  two  cables  like  it 
already  laid  across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
We  now  perceive  that  no  one  of  these 
grea^ works  possessed  the  fatal  defect  of  im- 
possibility; indeed,  they  almost  appear  as 
if,  from  the  first,  they  were  conspicuously 
practicable  and  simple  in  their  character, 
requiring,  of  course,  time  and  money,  and, 

Serhaps,  just  a  little  skill.  None  of  them 
appen  to  be  the  works  of  English  engi- 
neers, so  we  can  afford  to  be  somewhat  com- 
plaisant—  don't  let  us  say  patronizing. 

But  there  is  a  work  in  prospect  which 
English  genius  may  yet  achieve — and  it 
will  assuredly  be  by  English  genius  if 
achieved  at  all — which,  not  in  mere  length, 
nor  in  geometrical  magnitude,  but  in  the 
stretch  which  it  might  impose  upon  the 
highest  resources  of  the  combined  skill, 
patience,  and  courage  which  a  whole  insti- 
tute of  engineers  ever  possessed,  will  sur- 
pass any  one  of  the  great  modem  wonders 
of  the  world  which  we  have  enumerated. 
That  work  is  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It  is  a 
work  depending  upon  a  great  engineering 
IF,  and  a  great  financial  IF,  and  possibly, 
although  we  trust  not,  upon  a  great  political 
IF.  Of  the  three  ifs,  possibly  the  engi- 
neering if  is  the  greatest,  although  we  would 
wish  to  believe  otherwise  —  indeed,  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  otherwise.  In  that 
submarine  valley  between  Dover  and  Cape 
Grisnez,  twenty  miles  across,  and  200  ft. 
deep,  can  the  chalk  be  depended  upon  as 
continuous  ?  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  borings  have 
probably  already  well-nigh  settled  that.  A 
single  deep  fissure,  filled  with  sand,  would 
pour  in  a  torrent,  under  a  pressure,  in  mid- 
ohannel,  of  at  least  100  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
sweeping  everything  beneath  it.  One  u 
tempted  into  a  wide  field  of  geological  spec- 
ulation upon  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  dis- 
missed for  the  present  with  this  hasty  sug- 
gestion. 


ffiON  SHIPBUILDmG. 

Abstraot  of  a  paper  b«fon  the  London  Aaeoeiation  af 
Foremen  Engineera,  by  Hr.  Jambs  Rab,  add  of  tb* 
diaeaMion,  \>j  Mr.  K.  J.  Rbbd. 

The  frequent  disasters  to  iron  ships  most 
be  in  most  cases  attributed  to  defective  con- 
struction. Iron  ships,  as  a  rule,  were  built 
with  frames  of  that  metal,  the'  outer  skia 
being  formed  of  plates  of  iron  and  the  inner 
one  of  timber  planking.  This  latter  served 
as  a  floor  for  the  reception  ef  the  cargo,  but 
it  was  no  safeguard  in  the  event  of  the  outer 
skin  being  penetrated.  Great  stress  had 
sometimes  been  put  upon  the  efficiency  of 
bulkheads.  Practically  they  were  really  of 
little  value.  Steamships  were  usually  fur- 
nished with  four  or  five.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  be  water-tight.  Too  frequently  it 
was  found,  in  the  fell  moment  of  peril,  that 
they  were  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that 
after  a  ooUision  it  might  be  said  of  the  ves- 
sel that  she  contained  "  water,  water  every- 
where," whilst  the  pumps  were  incapable  of 
discharging  it.  Bulkheads  were,  in  ninety- 
nine  oases  out  of  the  hundred,  illusory  and 
deceptive  protectors  of  iron  ships.  Ves- 
sels of  this  kind,  as  now  oonstructed,  were 
calculated  well  enough  for  ordinary  service 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but  were 
totally  unfitted  to  contend  against  the  ex- 
traordinary accidents  which  often  befell 
them  at  sea.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
past  twelve  years  had  witnessed  great  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  iron  ves- 
sels, both  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  and  in  its  mode  of  application. 
The  author  of  the  paper  introduced  at  this 
point  some  startling  facts  which  had  come 
under  his  own  notice  when  engaged  as  mana- 
ger for  a  large  shipbuilding  company,  and 
which  demonstrated  very  forcibly  the  hap- 
hazard modes  of  construction  commonly 
practiced  not  many  years  since.  Mr.  Rae 
also  took  some  credit  to  himself  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  to  which  he  referred,  and 
especiallv  considered  himself  entitled  to 
commendation  for  having  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  plate-planing  machine  into 
the  shipbuilding  yard.  This  apparatus  was 
now  almost  universally  employed  instead  of, 
or  as  supplementary  to,  the  shearing  ma- 
chine, and  Lloyd's  rules  distinctly  specify 
that  all  "butts"  shall  be  planed.  The 
economy  and  the  excellence  of  iron  ahip- 
building  had  been  enhanced  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  use  of  the  planing  machine. 

The  author  next  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  internal  defects  in  the  construo- 
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tion  of  iron  ships,  and  pointed  ont  more 
particularly  the  weakness  which  was  former- 
Ij  observable  in  regard  to  the  head  and 
stem.  In  1858  he  decided  to  commence 
an  improved  system  of  oonneoting  the  stem 
and  stern  of  vessels  entrusted  to  his  build- 
ing with  the  keelson.  The  keelson  plate 
was,  in  reality,  carried  up  the  stem  and 
stem  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
solidity  of  the  vessel  was  thus  increased 
three-fold.  The  plan  was  patented,  but, 
by  a  legal  quibble,  the  inventor  derived  no 
advantage  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  shape 
of  costs.  The  Admiralty  had  adopted  the 
scheme  without  recognizing  its  promoter, 
and  it  was  now  public  property,  for  all  who 
were  engaged  in  iron  shipbuilding  know  its 
value  and  used  it  as  freely  as  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bae  then  proceeded  to  say  that  all 
iron  vessels  ought  to  be  built  with  an  inter- 
nal as  well  as  an  external  iron  skin,  the  lat- 
ter of  course  being  of  the  greater  thickness. 
Both  skins  should  be  made  perfectly  water- 
tight. Between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
skins  a  series  of  bulkheads,  say  9  ft.  apart, 
and  extending  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
ehould  be  affixed.  The  spaces  between  the 
bulkheads  should  be  filled  in  with  asphalte, 
so  as  to  prevent  water  passing  from  one 
space  to  another.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  add  but  little  to  the  original  cost  of 
the  ship,  whilst  it  would  increase  her 
strength  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy,  commenced  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  paper,  and  in  doing  so  said  that 
he  agreed  with  its  author  as  to  the  generally 
faulty  construction  of  iron  ships  as  built 
some  few  years  since.  Even  now  he  thought 
that  legislation  might  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  the  oonstmotion  of  iron 
ships  for  commercial  purposes.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Admiralty  had  not  acted 
nnfairly  towards  the  reader  of  the  paper. 
That  gentleman  had  no  doubt  discovered 
the  weak  points  to  which  he  had  referred  in 
regard  to  the  stems  and  stems  of  the  older 
iron  ships,  but  so  had  many  others,  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  self-evi- 
dent an  improvement  could  come  under  the 
prohibitory  provisions  of  letters-patent. 

As  to  the  double-skinned  vessel  with 
asphalte  "filling"  between  the  bulkheads, 
he  had  little  faith  in  it.  The  ship  in  such 
case  would  be  permanently  loaded  very 
much  to  her  detriment,  whilst  the  contingent 


advantage  was  problematical.  He  wbhed 
also  to  say  that  in  every  instance  where 
bulkheads  were  used  in  the  royal -navy, 
their  water-tight  qualities  were  tested  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 


EXPLOSIVE  AGENT& 

AbstrMt  of  »  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Soeietjr 
bjr  F.  A.  Abil,  F.  R.  S. 

The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  an  ex- 
plosive substance  undergoes  metamorphosis, 
as  also  the  nature  and  results  of  such  change, 
are,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  sus- 
ceptible of  several  modifications  by  variation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  chemical  change  are  ful- 
filled. 

Excellent  illustrations  of  the  modes  by 
which  such  modifications  may  be  brought 
about  are  furnished  by  gun-cotton,  which 
may  be  made  to  burn  very  slowly,  almost 
without  flame,  to  inflame  with  great  rapidity 
but  without  development  of  great  explosive 
force,  or  to  exercise  a  violent  destructive  ac- 
tion, according  as  the  mode  of  applying 
heat,  the  circumstances  attending  such  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  explosive  agent,  are  modified.* 
The  character  of  explosion  and  the  mechan- 
ical force  developed,  within  given  periods, 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  explosive  mixtures, 
such  as  gunpowder,  is  similarly  subject  to 
modifications ;  and  even  the  most  violent 
explosive  compounds  known  (the  mercurio 
and  silver  fulminates,  and  the  chloride  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen)  behave  in  very  difierent 
ways  under  the  operation  of  heat  or  other 
disturbing  influences,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  explosive  agent  (e.  g.,  the  position  of 
the  source  of  heat  with  reference  to  the  mass 
of  the  substance  to  be  exploded,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  initial  resistance  opposed  to  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  explosion). 

Some  new  and  striking  illustrations  have 
been  obtained  of  the  susceptibility  to  modi- 
fication in  explosive  action  possessed  by 
these  substances. 

The  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  glycerine,  known  as  nitroglycerine  or 
glonoine,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
chloride  of  nitrogen  in  its  power  of  sudden 
explosion,  requires  the  fulfillment  of  special 
conditions  for  the  development  of  its  explo- 
sive force.    Its  explosion  by  the  simple  ap- 


*  Proceeding!  of  the  Boyal  Sooiety,  vol.  zill.,  pp. 
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plication  of  heat  can  only  be  aocomplished 
if  the  source  of  heat  be  applied,  for  a  pro- 
tracted period,  in  such  a  way  that  chemical 
decomposition  is  established  in  some  portion 
of  the  mass,  and  is  favored  by  the  continued 
application  of  heat  to  that  part.  Under 
these  cironmstanoes  the  chemical  change 
proceeds  with  very  rapidly  accelerating  vio- 
lence, and  the  sudden  transformation  into 
gaseous  products  of  the  heated  portion 
eventually  results,  a  transformation  which 
is  instantly  communicated  throughout  the 
mass  of  nitroglycerine,  so  that  confinement 
of  the  substance  is  not  necessary  to  develop 
its  full  explosive  force.  This  result  can  be 
obtained  more  expeditiously  and  with  greater 
certainty  by  exposing  the  substance  to  the 
concussive  action  of  a  detonation  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ful- 
minating powder,  closely  confined  and  placed 
in  contact  with,  or  proximity  to,  the  nitro- 
glycerine. 

The  development  of  the  violent  explosive 
action  of  nitroglycerine,  freely  exposed  to 
air,  through  the  agency  of  a  detonation,  was 
regarded  until  recently  as  a  peculiarity  of 
that  substance ;  it  is  now  demonstrated  that 
gun-cotton  and  other  explosive  compounds 
and  mixtures  do  not  necessarily  require  con- 
finement for  the  full  development  of  their 
explosive  force,  but  that  this  result  is  attain- 
able (and  very  readily  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  gun-cotton)  by 
means  similar  to  those  applied  in  the  case  of 
nitroglycerine. 

The  manner  in  which  a  detonation  ope- 
rates in  determining  the  violent  explosion  of 
gun-cotton,  nitroglycerine,  etc.,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  carefnl  investigation. 
It  is  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the 
result  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  charge  of  detonating  material 
used  as  the  exploding  agent.  An  experi- 
mental comparison  of  the  mechanical  force 
exerted  by  diflferent  explosive  compounds, 
and  by  the  same  compound  employed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  has  shown  that  the  remarkable 
power  possessed  by  the  explosion  of  small 
quantities  of  certain  bodies  (the  mercuric- 
and  silver-fulminates)  to  accomplish  the  de- 
tonation of  gun-cotton,  while  comparatively 
very  large  quantities  of  other  highly  ex- 
plosive agents  are  incapable  of  producing 
that  result,  is  generally  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
force  suddenly  brought  to  bear  in  the  differ- 
ent instances  upon  bojm  portion  of  the  mass 


operated  upon.  Most  generally,  therefore, 
the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  deto- 
nation of  a  substance  will  develop  similar 
change  in  a  neighboring  explosive  substance, 
may  be  regarded  as  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  force  developed  within  the  short- 
est period  of  time  by  that  detonation,  the 
latter  being,  in  fact,  analogous  in  its  opera- 
tion to  that  of  a  blow  from  a  hammer,  or  of 
the  impact  of  a  projectile. 

Several  remarkable  results  of  an  excep- 
tional character  have  been  obtained,  which 
indicate  that  the  development  of  explosive 
force  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  is 
not  always  simple,  ascribable  to  the  sudden 
operation  of  mechanical  force.  These  were 
especially  observed  in  the  course  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
detonation  of  gun-cotton  and  of  nitroglycer- 
ine by  means  of  particular  explosive  agents 
(chloride  of  nitrogen,  etc.),  as  well  as  m  an 
examination  into  the  effects  produced  upon 
each  other  by  the  detonation  of  those  two 
substances. 

The  explanation  offered  of  these  excep- 
tional results  is  to  the  effect  that  the  vibra- 
tions attendant  upon  a  particular  explosion, 
if  synchronous  with  those  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  explosion  of  a  neighboring 
substance  in  a  state  of  high  chemical  ten- 
sion, will  by  their  tendency  to  develop 
those  vibrations,  either  determine  the  explo- 
sion of  that  substance,  or  at  any  rate  greatly 
aid  the  disturbing  effect  of  mechanical  force 
suddenly  applied,  while,  in  the  instance  of 
another  explosion,  which  develops  vibratory 
impubes  of  different  character,  the  mechan- 
ical force  applied  through  its  agency  has  to 
operate  with  little  or  no  aid  ;  greater  force, 
or  a  more  powerful  detonation,  being  there- 
fore required  in  the  latter  instance  to  ao- 
oomplisn  the  same  result. 

Instances  of  the  apparently  simultaneous 
explosion  of  numerous  distinct  and  even 
somewhat  widely  separated  masses  of  ex- 
plosive substances  (such  as  simultaneous  ex- 
plosions in  several  dbtinct  buildings  at  pow- 
der-mills) do  not  unfrequently  occur,  in 
which  the  generation  of  a  disruptive  impulse 
by  the  first  or  initiative  explosion,  which  is 
communicated  with  extreme  rapidity  to  con- 
tiguous masses  of  the  same  nature,  appears 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  operating  cause, 
than  that  such  simultaneous  explosions 
should  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  opei&- 
tion  of  heat  and  mechanical  force. 

A  practical  examination  has  been  institut- 
ed, into  the  influence  which  the  explosion  of 
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gnn-ootton,  through  the  agency  of  a  detona- 
tion, exercises  upon  the  nature  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, upon  the  character  and  effects  of 
its  explosion,  and  upon  the  uses  to  which 
gun-cotton  u  susceptible  of  application. 


THE  VENTILATION  AM)  TRAPPING  OF 
DRAINS. 

from  a  paper  b«fora  tb*  Sooitty  of  Arta,  by  Jamis 
LoTsaBOTi,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Init.  0.  S. 

The  subject  embraces  the  ventilation  of 
drains,  the  trapping  of  gullies,  and  the  va- 
rious modes  adopted  for  preventing  sever 
air  passing  out  of  gully  and  drain  inlets. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  been  led  to 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject of  drain  ventilation,  in  consequence  of 
having,  in  many  instances,  observed  in 
houses  where  sanitary  works  had  been  car- 
ried out,  a  larger  amount  of  effluvia  after 
the  execution  of  drainage  works  than  existed 
before.  He  therefore  purposes,  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  fully  and  foirly  put 
before  the  Society,  to  refer  to  the  various 
means  by  which  sewage  matter  has  hitherto 
been  conveyed  from  houses ;  to  notice  the 
effect  upon  the  air  in  drains  of  discharging 
sewage  matter  into  them ;  to  suggest  a  new 
mode  of  ventilation ;  and  also  to  consider 
the  means  usually  employed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  sewer  air  through  gully  and  drain 
inlets. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  public 
sewers  were  permitted  to  receive  waste  and 
refuse  waters  only,  the  closet  drainage  being 
carried  into  cesspools.  The  wash-house 
sink  discharged  the  waste  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  back  yard,  by  a  pipe  which  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  external  wall;  the 
other  waste  water  flowed  along  an  uncov- 
ered drain  beneath  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  thence  over  the  surface  of  the  footway 
into  the  side  channel  of  the  street,  so  that, 
at  all  times  during  the  day,  a  dirty  stream 
of  sewage  might  have  been  seen  flowing 
along  the  channel.  The  exhalations  from 
the  uncovered  cesspool,  from  the  soaked  and 
saturated  materials  of  the  uncovered  drain, 
and  from  the  exposed  stream  of  sewage  in 
the  street,  were  most  offensive.  A  covered 
aewer  along  such  a  street  was  next  intro- 
duced. Gradually,  covered  drains  •were 
oonstrncted  beneath    thA  hnniua    anJ     ^^.^ 


pools  wore  next  connected  with  the  sewer 
by  overflow  drains,  and  these  allowed  the 
effluvia  therefrom  to  escape  through  the 
iulet  opening,  and  caused  a  nuisance  as 
great,  or  nearly  so,  as  existed  under  the 
original  state  of  things. 

The  next  step  was  that  of  abolishing  cess- 
pools, and  fixing  pan-inlets,  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  drain  leading  into  the 
sewer.  The  result  was  that,  although  the 
nuisance  arising  from  the  cesspools  had  been 
removed,  the  efl3uvium  escaping  through 
the  untrapped  drains  and  gullies  was  in- 
creased tenfold.  The  cesspool  had  been  a 
long-.standing  abomination  before  the  water- 
closet  was  thought  of  as  the  readiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  nuisance.  But  this  rem- 
edy, though  so  universally  adopted,  should 
be  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  a  palliative 
character  only,  as  it  not  only  causes  the 
pollution  of  our  rivers,  but  requires  more 
than  half  the  water  supply  to  keep  the  clos- 
ets clean.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  modes 
of  collecting  the  excreta  and  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  town  sewage,  without  destroy- 
ing their  valuable  properties,  will,  ere  long, 
be  introduced,  and  that  the  sewers  will  sim- 
ply be  put  to  their  original  use  of  receiving 
waste  and  refuse  waters  only.  The  dry 
earth  closet  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  should  receive  a  fair  trial, 
in  spite  of  the  few  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  met  with  at  the  outset. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  air  cur- 
rents, either  from  or  within  drains,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  variable  flow  of  sewage  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  air  within  the 
druiu,  whilst  that  produced  by  rainfall  has 
still  greater,  and  the  variations  of  tempera- 
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ture  are  another  cause  of  displaoement  and 
renewal  of  drain  air.  The  table  shows  a 
series  of  observations  taken  at  the  outlets 
of  drains,  at  the  points  of  connection  with 
the  sewer.  They  were  taken  by  Biram's 
aneuometer,  and  the  results  show  that  up 
and  down  enrrents  of  air  are  constantly 
passing  to  and  fro.  Whenever  an  up-our- 
rent  issues  through  a  drain  opening,  it  must 
be  manifest  that  some  of  the  inlets  of  such 
drains  are  untrapped,  and,  therefore,  sewer 
air  must  be  escaping  through  such  untrapped 
inlets,  to  the  danger  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  house.  In  the  construction  of  gully 
inlets  there  are  two  principles  which  should 
be  strictly  observed,  viz. : 

1.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
entry  of  road  detritus  into  the  sewer. 

2.  To  prevent   the  escape  of  sewer  air 
through  the  inlet. 

Yariocts  methods  have  been  adopted. 
Twenty  different  forms  of  traps  in  general 
use  are  all  dependent  on  being  constantly 
charged  with  water,  and  may  be  easily 
proved  to  be  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  for  these 
reasons  should  be  condemned.  The  sewer 
air  is  separated  firom  the  atmosphere  by  the 
^•inoh  of  water,  or  at  the  most  an  inch,  and 
a  few  days'  dry  weather  is  sufficient  to  un- 
trap  most  of  the  gully  inlets,  as  the  water 
quickly  evaporates  to  below  the  siphon-dip. 
This  evaporation  is  aided,  in  many  cases, 
by  the  absorbing  power  of  the  materials  with 
which  the  inlets  are  constructed,  and  also 
by  matters  falling  into  them.  These  gully 
traps  are  often  fixed  in  a  narrow  street  close 
to  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses, 
and  are,  it  is  feared,  in  mai^  instances,  the 
cause  of  much  ill-health.  Traps  construct- 
ed on  this  principle  have  been  observed  by 
the  author  in  an  untrapped  condition,  in 
Derby,  Leicester,  Windsor,  and  other  places. 
Another  form  of  trap,  largely  used  for  street 
gullies  in  the  metropolis,  is  known  as  the 
shackle-flap,  sometimes  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
12-inch  or  15-inch  length  of  pipe,  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  square  block.     The 

flan  anA    ifa  aAof!n<v  flnfTn   t.vrn  Til&in    tnot.a11in 


has  been  tested  where  thus  fixed.  A  lighted 
candle  has  been  held  at  the  sides  of  the  flap 
during  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
gully,  and  a  strong  current  of  sewer  air 
was  found  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  flap  during  the  period  of  flow.  The 
system  adopted  by  the  author  is  constructed 
on  the  two  principles  hereinbefore  mention- 
ed, and  forms  a  combination  of  the  siphon- 
dip  and  shackle-flap.  It  is  made  in  two 
forms ;  one  form  having  the  appearance  of 
a  bent  tube,  nearly  semicircular  in  ahape, 
and  inserted  so  that  one  end  of  the  tube, 
called  the  siphon-dip,  dips  into  the  cesspit 
beneath  the  gully  grating,  and  the  other 
discharges  into  the  outlet,  the  valve-flap 
being  fixed  within  the  tube.  The  other 
form  is  that  of  an  oblong  block  of  stone- 
ware, having  a  6-inch  opening  formed  diag- 
onally through  it,  so  that  the  valve  on  the 
outlet  side  is  from  1  to  2  inches  higher  than 
the  opening  in  the  block  on  the  cesspit  side, 
both  on  the  same  principle,  but  in  different 
form.  The  siphon-dip  prevents  the  escape 
of  sewer  air  through  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
shackle-flap  during  the  period  of  flow,  and 
the  flap  resists  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
sewer  air,  thus  effectually  sealing  the  inlet. 
The  pressure  of  the  sewer  air  within  assist* 
in  closing  the  flap,  whilst  the  pressure  oo 
the  inner  face  by  the  atmosphere  opens 
the  flap,  and  allows  a  refreshing  current  of 
air  to  pass  into  the  sewer.  This  current  is 
generally  so  strong  as  almost  to  blow  ont 
the  light  when  placed  near  to  the  flap,  and 
should  be  maintained,  but  so  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  escape  of  sewer  air.* 

The  escape  of  sewer  air  into  houses  gave 
rise  to  the  adoption  of  various  forms  of  traps. 
For  drain  inlets,  I  believe  the  first  trapnwd 
was  the  dip-trap — a  brick  cesspit  formed 
usually  about  18  in.  square  and  6  in.  below 
the  drain,  the  inlet  on  one  side  being  sep- 
arated from  the  outlet  on  the  other  side  bj 
a  division  of  stone,  slate,  or  iron,  made  to 
dip  about  an  inch  into  the  water  of  the  drain- 
The  well-known  common  siphon  was  an  iin- 
provement  on  the  old  dip-trap  for  the  ntin 
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▼arioiu  forms  of  drain  inlets,  bat  they  all  are 
dependent  on  a  very  small  thickness  of  water 
for  their  action,  and  are  quickly  untrapped 
by  evaporation,  and  then  the  result  is  pre- 
oisely  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  trap  at 
all.      The   common  bell-trap  is  more   fre- 
qaentlj  met  with  than  any  other  form  of 
trap.     The  mere  film  of  water  at  the  rim  of 
the    inverted  bell  is   supposed  to  prevent 
sewer   air  passing  through,  but,  generally 
speaking,  when  the  sewers  are  in  the  most 
foul  condition,  that  is,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  required  film  of  water  is  not  in  the 
trap,  and  it  then  forms  a  sewer  ventilator. 
A  piece  of  house-flannel,  cotton,  or   other 
similar  matter  entering  the  bell-trap  inlets, 
will  often  hang  partly  in  the  bell  basin  and 
partly  out,  and,  by  siphonic  action,  quickly 
draw  off  the  water  to  a  level  below  the  rim 
of  the  inverted  bell.     These  traps  exist  in 
almost  every  hcnse,  and  are  the  cause  of  a 
large  amount  of  illness.     These  remarks  are 
applicable  to  all  the  forms  of  trap  dependent 
on  a  constant  film  of  water  for  their  action, 
which  are,  consequently,  not  reliable. 

[The  paper  then  gives  a  number  of  exam- 
ples of  drains  becoming  untrapped  in  hos- 
pitals, residences,  &c. ;  among  others,  the 
following :] 

In  a  public  hospital,  near  Portman-sqnare, 
s  brick  drain  in  direct  connection  witn  the 
sewer  passed  sewer-air  inwards  so  strongly 
as  to  blow  out  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This 
drain  continued  through  the  building,  and 
received  in  its  way  the  raised  sink-inlets, 
also  the  drainage  from  the  lavatories,  sinks, 
and  water-closets  on  the  upper  floor.  In 
this  case,  when  water  was  passed  from  one 
or  other  of  the  inlets,  it  caused  the  contain- 
ed air  first  to  press  against  the  water  in  the 
inlet  water-traps,  and,  on  reaction,  to  draw 
off  sofBcient  water  to  untrap  the  inlet. 
Thus,  through  one  or  other  of  the  inlets, 
air  was  generally  escaping  into  the  house. 

In  further  considering  the  action  of  drain- 
traps,  we  will  refer  to  a  drain  trapped  at  its 
outlet  with  a  shackle-flap,  and  the  several 
inlets  trapped  with  the  ordinary  water-traps. 
When  water  is  poured  into  a  drain  thus  con- 
structed, the  result  depends  in  a  measure 
on  the  relative  weight  of  the  shaokle-flap  at 
the  outlet  as  compared  with  the  resisting 


through  the  lower  part  of  the  flap,  the  sewer 
air  will  enter  by  the  upper  part,  and  thns 
the  drain  will  be  filled  with  sewer  air,  even 
while  the  water-traps  are  full.  If  one  of 
the  inlet-traps  were  unsealed,  the  air  would 
pass  through  the  unsealed  trap  instead  of 
into  the  sewer.  If  the  shackle-flap  be  the 
stronger  resistant  of  pressure,  the  water 
poured  into  the  drain  will  act  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  weakest  of  the  watw- 
traps,  and  impart  to  it  a  rooking  motion, 
causing  part  of  it  to  flow  out  of  its  basin. 
The  atmosphere  will  also  press  on  it,  in  the 
endeavor  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-flowing 
water,  and  thus  untrap  the  inlet,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sewer  air  to  enter  the  upper  part 
of  the  f  hackle-flap  during  the  period  of  flow. 
Then,  if  the  outlet-trap  be  a  common  siphon, 
or  the  old  form  of  dip-trap  (which  in  princi- 
ple are  both  precisely  the  same),  then  the 
sewer  air  will  be  entirely  shut  off,  but  the 
force  of  displacement  of  the  contained  drain 
air  will  most  likely  enter  the  house  through 
the  kitchen  sink,  as  the  air  of  the  drains 
must  escape  somewhere,  under  the  pressure 
of  in-flowing  water.  In  such  a  drain,  the 
more  water  there  is  thrown  into  it,  the  more 
effluvia  will  escape.  The  slimy  coating  also 
of  the  interior  of  a  long  length  of  drain,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  con- 
tained air,  no  matter  what  fall  the  drain 
may  have.  In  the  methods  just  described, 
the  one  idea  has  been  an  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor to  stop,  the  opening  from  which  the 
smell  escaped,  without  inquiring  if  this  or 
that  opening  is  stopped,  what  will  become 
of  the  foul  air,  what  new  state  of  things  is 
produced,  and  what  are  the  influenees  actu- 
ally at  work.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  more 
generally  adopted  of  trapping  inlet-drains 
favors  the  escape  of  sewer  air  into  the 
houses. 

Now,  all  that  has  been  stated  suggests 
that,  in  the  trapping  of  drains,  there  must 
be  provided — 

Ist.  A  ready  and  proper  outlet  for  the 
escape  of  the  drain-air  when  under  pressure. 

2nd.  A  means  of  supplying  air  to  the 
drain,  to  follow  the  out-flowing  water. 

3rd.  Such  a  construction  of  the  inlet-traps 
as  will  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of 
drain-air. 
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ing  over  the  siphon-dip.  Then,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  air-tube  a  light  metal  air-valve 
is  placed,  so  as  to  open  outwards  from  the 
tube  into  the  sewer  on  receiving  a  light 
pressure  from  within.  Thus,  when  water 
is  discharged  into  the  drain,  or  a  decided 
difference  of  temperature  exists,  the  press- 
ure of  the  air  is  exerted  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  valve,  which  then  opens,  and  allows 
the  drain-air  to  pass  into  the  sewer.  The 
siphon-dip,  without  the  shackle-flap,  is  ad- 
missible at  the  outlet  of  a  ventilated  drain, 
as  it  is  alwajs  charged  with  water.  Then, 
at  the  several  inlets  are  fixed  valves  to  work 
freely,  with  siphon-dips  behind  them,  ex- 
cepting the  water-closets  and  scullery-sinks. 
The  valve  shuts  off  the  drain-air,  whether 
there  is  water  in  the  trap  or  not,  and  the 
siphon-dip  prevents  the  escape  of  dnia-air, 
during  the  period  of  flow,  thro^^  the  upper 
part  of  the  valve.  No  MBonnt  of  pressure 
from  within  the  draai,  or  atmospheric  influ- 
ence from  witboBt,  can  affect  the  effioienoj 
of  these  tvsps.  Next,  in  any  part  of  the 
drain  (near  the  extremity  is  best)  is  placed 
aa  air-supply  post,  containing  a  light  air- 
supply  valve,  which  opens  inward  to  the 
drain  on  a  light  pressure,  so  that  when  the 
water  is  emptied  into  the  drain  (having  first 
displaced  air  through  the  outlet  air-valve) 
flows  out  of  the  drain,  it  is  followed  by  a 
supply  of  air  through  the  air-supply  port. 
The  more  water  discharged  into  the  drain, 
the  more  frequent  will  be  the  removal  of 
air.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
a  drain  having  inlets  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, in  lieu  of  the  air-escape  at  the  outlet 
traps,  an  air  tube  is  carried  from  the  high- 
est point  of  the  drain  to  a  height  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  windows  and  the  influence 
of  chimney  down-draught.  The  inlets  are 
secured  by  the  same  mode  as  that  just  pre- 
viously described,  a  common  siphon  at  the 
outlet,  and  the  air-supply  valve  fixed  near 
the  outlet  of  the  drain.  By  this  mode  a 
current  of  air  is  obtained  from  the  lower 
part,  passing  through  the  drain,  and  dis- 
charging above  the  roof.  In  many  instances 
air  supply  is  obtained  freely  through  the 
valve-sink  inlets. 

In  the  case  of  a  house-drain  connecting 
into  a  pipe-sewer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready 
access  to  the  air-valve  and  siphon-dip,  the 
air-tube  is  continued  on  to  the  surface  side 
of  the  dip,  where  it  receives  a  box,  contain- 
ing the  air-exit  valve.  The  air-tube  thence 
continues  down  to  the  outlet  side  of  the  dip, 
and  the  air  is  discharged  into  the  sewer. 


The  form  of  sink  made  for  a  garden-sink 
is  adapted  for  yards,  areas,  stables,  gardens, 
cellars,  &c.  A  cheaper  one  for  cottages  is 
made  in  stoneware,  with  spigot-ends  at  the 
valve-mouth  to  fit  the  socket  of  an  ordinary 
drain-pipe,  and  finished  with  a  socket-flange 
at  the  top,  to  receive  a  perforated  iron  or 
stoneware  plate;  the  workman  laying  the 
drain  can  thus  complete  his  work  without 
sending  for  the  bricklayer,  laborer,  bricks, 
and  cement,  to  form  the  receiver  usually 
constructed  beneath  a  bell-trap  or  5-hole 
sink. 

The  form  used  for  stables  and  large  yaad 
surfiuies  is  made  wholly  of  ii«n.  An  iron 
nozzle-piece  ia  attached  to  the  outlet,  form- 
ing a  spigot-piece,  and  u  made  to  fit  into  an 
ordinary  socket-pipe. 

Scullery  sinks  are  very  difficult  things  to 
secure,  because  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
grease.  Valves  are  inadmissible,  except  in 
the  form' of  a  gully-trap  and  receiver,  which 
are  found  to  be  safe  and  effectual.  The 
pipe  from  the  sink  should,  in  that  case,  be 
continued  so  as  to  dip  into  the  receiver.  lu 
small  scullery-sinks  a  deep  form  of  garden- 
sink,  without  the  valve,  would  be  much 
cheaper,  and  is  found  to  be  effectual.  The 
valve  is  also  unsuitable  for  a  closet-inlet,  as 
the  paper  clogs  the  valve,  and  the  siphon- 
trap  of  the  closet  is  never  dry,  and  is  not 
subject  to  variation  in  a  ventilated  drain. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  water- 
closets.  It  is  as  well  to  state  some  objec- 
tions to  the  form  of  closet  in  general  use. 
The  well-known  valve-closet,  formed  by  a 
valve  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  closing  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  pan,  is  liable  to  leakage 
at  the  valve,  and,  when  this  oeevrs,  the  cor- 
rupted air  contained  in  the  iron  chamber 
beneath  escapes  into  the  house. 

A  large  number  of  copper  and  zinc  pan- 
closets  are  in  use.  We  have  first  the  stone- 
ware basin,  then  a  swing  pan  of  copper  and 
zinc,  then  a  large  iron  pan  beneath  these, 
and  this  iron  pan  has  a  surface  of  metal 
coated  with  foul  matter  equal  to  4|  ft.,  and 
in  contact  with  the  external  air.  The  com- 
mon closet-pan  contains  one-third  of  a  foot 
super.,  but  the  most  cleanly  closet  I  have 
met  with  is  one  made  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
which  was  in  use  at  the  last  Oreat  Exhibi- 
tion, exposing  a  surface  uf  1^  ft.  only  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  giving  off  the  least 
amount  of  e£Eluvia.  A  common  stoneware 
pan  is  preferable  by  far,  in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness,  to  many  of  those  costly  contriv- 
ances that  are  in  daily  use. 
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In  oonolusion,  the  anthor  hoped  that  the 
importance  of  this  subject  would  be  an  ex- 
onae  for  the  length  of  this  paper. 

COAL  BURNING  ENGINES  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  Railwaj  Econ- 
omy in  "  Herepath's  Railway  Journal,"  a 
history  of  the  devices  for  preventing  smoke 
and  burning  coal  economically,  is  given,  and 
the  present  practice  is  described. 

Tne  means  that  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed are  extended  fire  grate  surface,  so  as 
to  have  a  thinner  fire  and  afford  a  larger 
area  for  the  passage  of  the  air  ;  and  stepping 
or  inclining  the  grate  at  a  considerable 
angle,  so  that  the  coal  being  introduced 
olose  to  the  fire  door,  may  gradually  tiravel 
forwards  as  it  parts  with  its  gases  and  be- 
comes incandescent,  and  thus  ignite  the 
gases  that  pans  over  it  from  the  fresh  fuel ; 
making  a  double  fire  box  with  the  same  ob- 
ject; the  application  of  a  combustion  cham- 
ber with  or  without  fire-bricks,  which 
become  heated  and  ignite  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts as  they  pass  through  or  over  them ; 
and  combined  with  these,  various  plans  for 
admitting  the  requisite  supply  of  air  above 
the  fuel,  either  by  deflecting  it  as  it  passes 
through  the  fire  door,  or  by  introducing  it 
through  tubes  or  air  passages. 

Gray  and  Chanter  in  1847  divided  the 
fire  box  into  two  parts  and  admitted  air 
above  the  fire.  Dewrance  improved  upon 
this  idea  in  1845,  aud  McConnell  again  in 
1853,  both  these  experimenters  using  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  trouble,  up  to 
this  time,  was  to  ignite  the  gases  distilled 
from  the  coal.  In  1855  this  was  perfectly 
accomplished  by  Beattie,*  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  and  transporting  some 
•  tons  of  fire-bricks.      Cudworth's   inclined 

frate  came  into  some  favor  about  this  time, 
n  1856  Messrs.  Dubs  and  Douglas  applied 
a  deflecting  feather  proceeding  from  the 
back  of  the  fire-box  towards  the  tube  plate, 
to  cause  the  gaseous  products  of  the  coal  to 
descend  on  the  incandescent  fuel  and  thus 
become  ignited,  and  Mr.  Dubs,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Evans,  in  1857  added  to  this 
a  movable  inclined  grate,  which  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  fire. 


10C.T       Tt«"_ 


nation^  the  lower  side  commencing  just  under 
the  lowest  row  of  tubes,  projecting  upwards 
until  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  roof 
of  the  fire-box ;  tubes  were  also  provided  in 
the  tube  plate  under  the  arch  as  well  as  in 
the  fire-door  for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  gases  would  thus  be  deflected,  and 
have  to  pass  round  this  brick  arch,  being  at 
the  same  time  heated  and  supplied  with  a 
fresh  dose  of  oxygen  from  the  air  rushing  in 
through  the  tubes.  Considering  that  this 
was  simply  a  modification  of  the  fire-box 
originally  designed  to  bum  coke,  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory.  A  very  similar 
plan  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway,  but  in 
place  of  a  fire-brick  arch  he  employed  a 
curved  deflector  of  oast  iron  similarly  placed, 
but  perforated  near  its  outer  edge  with 
numerous  holes.  He  also  employed  air  tubes 
at  the  front  of  the  fire-box  under  the  fire- 
door,  as  well  as  at  the  back  under  the  tubes. 

In  1857  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  devised  a 
system  of  forcing  air  into  the  fire-box 
through  air  tubes  placed  at  the  sides  by 
fine  steam  jets  directed  from  the  outside 
and  passing  through  the  air  tubes,  which 
acting  in  a  similar  way  to  the  blast  pipe  of 
the  engine,  caused  currents  of  air  to  rush 
into  the  fire-box  with  great  force.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  jets  is  but  -^  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  air  tubes  ^  in.  This  simple  ar- 
rangement was  found  to  completely  prevent 
smoke  without  any  further  appliance.  It 
has  been  at  work  satisfactorily  on  several 
lines,  and  has  been  adopted  on  all  the  loco- 
motive stock  on  the  Great  North  of  Scot- 
land railway.  Whether  the  steam  which  is 
introduced  into  the  fire-box  performs  any 
office  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  one  of 
drawing  the  air  in  along  with  it,  in  produc- 
ing any  new  chemical  combination  which 
would  facilitate  the  combustion  of  the  vola- 
tile gases,  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  inves- 
tigated. It  would,  however,  to  some  extent 
warm  the  air,  and  perhaps  make  good  the 
loss  from  the  use  of  the  steam  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  steam  has 
some  power  to  precipitate  the  carbonaceous 
particles  which  remain  unconsnmed  ;  at  any 
rate  the  plan  seems  to  be  very  economical. 
There  is  one  advantage  possessed  by  this 
plan  over  most  others,  viz.,  that  by  the  use 
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of  air  tubes  which  extended  from  th«  fire- 
box right  under  the  boiler  to  outaide  the 
front  of  the  smoke-box.  Tliis  arrangement 
would  partly  efiiect  the  object  of  Mr.  Clark's 
steam  jets  when  the  engine  was  running, 
since  the  air  would  then  be  driven  through 
these  tubes  into  the  fire-box  with  consider- 
able force.  Mr.  Ramabothaa  also  about 
the  same  time  provided  two  small  doors  in 
front  of  the  fire-box,  under  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler,  with  regulating  valves  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  above  the  fuel,  and  just  above 
these  openings  he  placed  an  arched  fire-brick 
deflector,  something  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Yarrow. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Jaques  also  introduced 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  as  regards 
the  projecting  fire-brick  arch,  but  they  com- 
bined with  this  a  deflector  fixed  to  the  top 
of  the  fire-door.  This  deflector  projected 
into  the  fire-box  sloping  downwards,  the 
door  itself  being  underhune  and  provided 
with  a  valve  for  the  admission  of  air,  the 
opening  and  closing  of  which  was  regulated 
by  a  sector.  The  air  being  drawn  in  through 
the  valve  in  the  fire-door,  would  by  means 
of  the  deflector  be  directed  downwards,  and 
mix  with  the  gases,  and  their  combustion  be 
effected  by  impinging  on  the  incandescent 
fuel,  and  the  brick  arch  fixed  a^inst  the 
plate.t  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Frodsham 
employed  a  deflecting  plate  over  the  fire- 
door,  but  the  brick-arch  was  omitted,  and 
in  place  thereof  two  steam  jets  were  intro- 
duced, one  on  each  side,  into  the  front  part 
of  the  fire-box,  impinging  downwards  upon 
the  fuel.  Mr.  Douglas  employed  a  deflector 
with  the  same  object,  but  he  combined  with 
it  an  inclined  fire  grate  of  larger  area,  which 
involved  a  longer  fire-box,  and  of  course 
necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  boiler  or 
the  construction  of  new  engines. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

From  "  Bngineering." 
It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  enthu- 
siastic engineering  futurist,  if  at  all  practi- 
cal, to  pomt  out  the  direction  in  which  any 
radical  improvement  in  the  locomotive  en- 
gine is  to  be  sought.  As  long  as  the  resbt- 
anoes  opposed  to  the  motion  of  trains  are 
what  they  are,  and  as  long  as  the  present 
rates  of  speed  are  maintained,  the  amount 
of  locomotive  power  to  be  provided  cannot 


t  Thia  defleotor  in  front  of  the  fire -door,  generally 
withont  the  brieka,  is  now  mnoh  emplored  in  Bng- 
land  with  <iait«  good  resalti,— Ed.  V.  S.  M. 


be  lessened.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  any  other  agent  than  steam  will 
be  employed,  in  our  generation  at  least,  to 
produce  this  power.  Compressed  air  loco- 
motives, hot  air  locomotives,  vapor  of  alco- 
hol locomotives,  and  electro-magnetic  loco- 
motives have  all  been  tried,  and  they  have 
failed  for  perfectly  obvious  reasons — reasons 
which  should  have  been  foreseen  by  any  one 
possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  the  motive 
agencies  thus  called  into  play.  Steam,  then, 
being  our  only  resource,  it  can  be  generated 
only  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  this  fuel 
must  obviously  be  the  cheapest  available. 
With  us,  the  cheapest  fuel  is  coal.  We  can 
none  of  us  see  the  way  to  anything  cheaper. 
Petroleum  may  be  burnt  easily  enough — its 
use  is  entirely  practicable,  but  it  is  too  dear. 
Even  were  it  cheaper  than  coal,  its  use  would 
involve  no  important  constructive  modifica- 
tions of  the  locomotive  boiler,  and  none 
whatever  in  the  working  machinery. 

And  what  can  be  simpler  than  the  loco- 
motive boiler  as  it  is.  A  large  amount  of 
heatins  surface  must  be  provided,  and  how 
could  it  be  better  provided  ?  There  are  few 
who  would  not  desire  to  welcome  improve- 
ments were  they  possible,  but  it  will  prove 
no  easy  task  to  miprove  upon  the  principles, 
or  the  construction,  of  Neville's  multitubu- 
lar boiler  of  1826,  as  successively  improved 
in  detail  by  so  many  locomotive  engineers 
since  George  Stephenson  first  brought  it  in- 
to practical  work.  The  locomotive  boiler 
has  been  made  in  almost  every  possible  form. 
There  have  been  twin  barrels,  double  fire- 
boxes, round  fire-boxes,  combustion  cham- 
bers, mid-feathers,  return  tubes,  water 
tubes,  water  grates — indeed,  every  imagina- 
ble modificatiun  of  the  original  structure  to 
which  all  successful  practice  has  again  re- 
turned. * 

We  have  no  doubt  that  steel  will  yet  take 
an  important  part  in  locomotive  boUer  con- 
struction, as  it  has  already  done  in  that  of 
fixed  boilers.  The  Bolton  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  appear  at  last  to  have  produced 
Bessemer  steel  boiler  plates  which  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  upon  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  there  are  fire-boxes  of  a  somewhat 
kindred  material — Howell's  homogeneous 
metal — which  have  perfectly  withstood  nine 
years'  use  on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway. 
In  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  new  principle, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  from  steel,  is 
somewhat  greater  economy  in  repairs,  and  the 
possibility  of  working  higher  pressures  of 
steam,  should  it  prove  desirable  to  do  so. 
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In  the  motive  machinery  of  the  looomo- 
tire,  beginning  with  the  regulator  and  end- 
ing with  the  driving  wheels,  no  iroprove- 
ments  bejond  those  of  mechanical  detail 
appear  to  be  possible.  No  possible  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  rotary  engine 
holds  oat  the  least  hope. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  locomotive  engine  is 
•  oanriage  merely.  So  much  total  weight, 
divided  by  so  much  permissible  weight  per 
wheel,  and  we  have  the  necessary  number  of 
wheels,  to  be  coupled  or  not,  according  to 
the  requisite  adhesion. 

It  is  only  as  a  carriage  that  we  see  much 
room  for  improving  the  locomotive.  It  does 
appear  anomalous  that  with  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  wheels  beneath  a  train, 
none  of  them  loaded  beyond  3  or  3A  tons,  a 
permanent  way  of  twice  the  strength  other- 
wbe  necessary  should  be  required  to  carry 
7  tons  each  on  a  pair  of  driving  wheels.  It 
is  equally  inconsistent  that  with  wheel  bases 
of  from  8  to  10  ft.  under  the  wagons  and 
carriages,  from  15  to  18  ft.  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  engine.  Were  the  maximum 
weight  per  wheel  not  more  than  4  tons,  and 
the  maximum  wheel  base  in  any  one  unal- 
terable rectangle  no  more  than  10  ft.,  it  is 
almost  beyond  dispute  that  a  very  consider- 
able economy  would  be  effected  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  permanent  way. 


PATENTS. 


The  abolition  of  protection  for  inventions 
has  frequently  been  discussed  in  England, 
but  the  late  aidvocaoy  of  such  a  step  in  par- 
liament, and  by  persons  of  importance  and 
influence,  has  created  an  unusual  excitement 
among  the  classes  most  interested,  which 
has  found  copious  expression  in  the  London 
Boientifio  press.  For  a  government  to  broadly 
declare  that  the  rights  of  property  in  inven- 
tions should  cease,  would  be  as  foolish  and 
saieidal  as  to  broadly  declare  that  there 
should  be  no  property  except  in  material, 
tangible  things — ^that  the  intangible  results 
of  one  man's  mental  labor  should  be  the  prop- 
erty of  all  men.  Under  such  a  law  few  inven- 
tions would  be  made,  simply  because  they 
oould  not  be  protected.  Successful  inven- 
tions, that  benefit  mankind  and  advance  civ- 
ilisation, are  almost  invariably  the  fruit  of 
costly  experiment.  The  first  ideas  of  the 
greatest  inventors  are  crude.  Watt,  Bes- 
semer, Morse,  Goodyear,  Ransome,  Howe, 
Corliss,  Roberts,  Siemens,  Ericsson — none 
of  these  men  perfected  their  works  at  the 
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start.  Their  success  is  due  vastly  more  to 
their  persevering  warfare  against  "  practical 
difficulties"  —  to  the  pluck  and  business 
capacity  of  themselves  and  their  partners, 
than  to  their  original  discovery  or  combina- 
tion of  certain  materials  and  forces.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Bessemer,  for 
instance,  would  have  worked  for  five  years 
against  all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  at  a 
cost  to  himself  and  associates,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  to  make  the  pneumatic 
process  a  success,  if  the  sole  fruits  of  his 
brain  and  fortune  were  to  be  then  snatched 
out  of  his  hand,  without  one  penny  of  com- 
pensation ?  Yet,  just  that  labor  and  fortune 
had  to  be  risked  by  somebody,  or  the  pneu- 
matio  process  would  have  been  perfectly 
impracticable  and  useless.  Inventions  can- 
not be  protected  by  being  kept  secret — ^there 
is  no  use  in  arguing  this  point — and  if  they 
were  kept  secret,  how  far  would  the  public  be 
benefited  by  them  ?  If  the  patent  laws  are 
abolished,  all  the  men  who  have  the  capacity 
and  means  to  vxrrk  out  great  improvements, 
will  have  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  rivals  in  business,  and 
without  hope  or  right  of  reward.  When 
business  men  present  one  another  with 
checks  and  pig  iron  and  cotton  and  farms 
and  machinery,  inventors  may  be  expected 
to  work  without  protection.  In  short,  if 
the  patent  laws  are  abolished,  the  stimulus 
to  working  out  inventions  and  making  crude 
ideas  practicable,  will  be  taken  away — there 
will  be  no  farther  reason  why  men  should 
invent,  and  they  will  stop  inventing.  They 
may,  indeed,  start  ideas,  generally  undevel- 
oped, but  they  will  not  and  cannot,  on  any 
other  ground  than  general  philanthropy, 
undertake  the  cost  of  making  their  ideas 
practical  and  useful,  and  this  is  what  the 
law  recognises  as  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Only  two  apparently  reasonable  grounds 
of  objection  to  property  in  inventions  have 
been  put  forward.  The  first  is,  that  only 
one  in  a  hundred  inventions  is  useful.  Well 
— is  the  public  injured  because  a  man  ob- 
tains a  patent  for  a  useless  invention,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  if  he  spent  the  same 
money  on  a  useless  building  ?  In  the  for- 
mer case  he  neither  creates  nor  destroys  any 
value.  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  inventor 
of  a  useless  machine  "ties  up"  combina- 
tions and  parts  which  another  man  could,  if 
they  were  free,  make  useful.  Nothing  could 
be  more  at  fault  than  such  a  statement. 
The  patent  law  contemplates  a  machine  that 
will  perform  the  funetions  claimed.    If  it 
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will  not,  the  patent  is  invalid,  and  the  parts 
and  combinations  are  free.  If  it  will,  and 
the  fanotions  are  desirable,  then  the  inven- 
tion is  not  nseless,  and  the  inventor  is  enti- 
tled to  just  what  he  invented — no  more.  If 
another  inventor  makes  an  addition  that 
enlarges  or  betters  the  functions,  or  cheap- 
ens the  operation,  he  is  entitled  to  just  that 
improvement — nothing  more — and  the  parts 
and  combinations  that  are  tied  up  by  the 
first  patent,  are  no  more  unfairly  tied  up 
than  the  first  inventor's  house  and  shop  are 
— ^they  do  not  belong  to  the  second  inventor 
— he  found  them  the  possessions  of  another. 

"  But  says  the  objector — "  Many  patents 
claim  more  than  they  can  accomplish — the 
untying  of  parts  and  combinations  thus  in- 
volved is  a  tedious  and  costly  process  of 
law."  This  is  true,  but  the  embarrassment 
is  the  inventor's,  not  tho  public's.  If  in- 
ventors are  willing  to  go  to  such  cost  to 
establish  their  claims,  the  public  is  not  only 
uninjured  by  the  process,  but  it  is  largely 
benefited  by  the  result.  Suppose  that  prop- 
erty in  patents  were  unlawful,  so  that  invent- 
ors could  not  test  tho  validity  of  their  works 
in  the  courts,  and  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  do  so  if  they  could — how  much  bet- 
ter off  would  the  public  be  then?  They 
would  not,  indeed,  have  to  pay  any  royalty 
to  either  contestant,  nor  would  there  bo  any 
improvement  to  use.  They  could  reap  by 
hand  and  go  on  foot  at  ten  times  the  cost  of 
machinery,  and  save  a  small  fraction  of  their 
loss  by  not  paying  royalty. 

The  main  argument  against  the  patent 
laws  is,  that  where  the  public  possesses,  in 
common,  all  the  elements  of  the  knowledge 
out  of  which  an  invention  may  proceed,  it  is 
unjust  that  he  who  happens  to  have  a  week's 
or  a  month's  start  over  his  fellows  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  important  practical  application  of 
that  knowledge — an  application  which,  it  is 
assumed,  scores  of  others  are  seeking,  and 
which,  it  is  furthermore  assumed,  some  of 
them  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  certainly 
attained — it  is  unjust,  the  argument  repeats, 
that  the  first  one  who  finds  out  what  others 
might  have  found  out,  should  be  permitted 
to  block  up  the  road  against  them.  In 
answer  to  this,  "Engineering"  says:  "In 
other  words,  although  the  world  had  waited 
six  thousand  years  or  so  for  a  given  inven- 
tion, it  was  certain  that  a  dozen  or  more 
inventors  were  as  near  to  attaining  it  at  a 
given  time  as  would  a  dozen  competing  horses 
be  near  to  the  winning  post  at  Epsom  within 
five  seconds  of  the  finish.    All  this  is  merely 


begging  the  question,  if  it  be  not,  indeed,  a 
mere  display  of  idle  sophistry." 

This  objection,  furthermore,  shows  tke 
gravest  ignorance  of  the  histoir  and  prob- 
abilities of  patents.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  useful  inventions  are  in  the  rarest 
instances,  if  ever,  complete  and  perfeet  inspi- 
rations. An  idea — for  instance,  the  idea  of 
the  telegraph,  or  of  the  pneumatic  process, 
may  be  instantly  conceived — bat  unde* 
veloped  ideas  are  not  the  subjects  of  patents. 
Before  the  law  recognizes  them,  they  must 
be  clothed  in  working  bodies,  so  that  the 
law  can  see  that  they  will  perform  the  func- 
tions claimed.  Now,  the  ideas  of  decarbor^ 
izing  cast  iron  by  air  and  by  ore,  were  not 
only  known  a  century  ago,  but  were  prac- 
ticed before  the  reader  of  this  paper  was 
bom,  and  have  been,  in  various  partially- 
developed  shapes,  patented  from  time  to  time 
for  years.  Surely  we  have  all  had  not  only 
an  nntrammeled  chance  to  invent  the  Besse- 
mer and  the  Ellershausen  processes,  but  we 
have  had  a  very  close  guidance  to  them  in 
the  experiments  and  practice  that  preceded 
them ;  and  we  can  no  more  fairly  quarrel 
with  the  law  that  protects  them  to  Bessemer 
and  to  Ellershausen,  than  we  can  with  the 
law  that  keeps  our  hands  out  of  the  strong- 
boxes of  Stewart  and  Yanderbilt.  We  have 
had  just  as  fair  a  chance,  under  the  law,  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  the  latter,  as  we  have 
had  to  make  the  inventions  of  the  former. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting patents,  there  is  the  question  of 
right.  Upon  this  Mr.  Greeley  says  in  his 
political  economy,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication :  "  The  rights  of  those  who  create 
intellectual  property  are  less  clearly  de- 
fined—  perhaps  less  capable  of  unerring 
definition — than  those  of  the  producers  or 
transformers  of  material  substances;  yet 
they  seem  to  me  not  less  real,  beneficent, 
and  defensible.  Let  us  suppose  that  four 
brothers  commence  responsible  life  with 
equal  patrimonies,  equal  capacity,  and  like 
habits  of  industry,  temperance,  and  frugali- 
ty. Twenty  years  afterward,  one  of  then, 
who  has  devoted  his  energies  to  &rming, 
has  a  fine  estate,  a  commodious  dwelling,  a 
handsome  herd  of  cattle,  a  good  collection 
of  implements,  a  library,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  independence  and  comfort. 
A  second  has  addressed  himself  to  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives,  and  has  done  as 
well  thereby  as  his  farming  brother.  A 
third  has  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  engineering,  and  has,  after 
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many  disappointments,  perfected  a  new 
steam-engine,  whereby  the  power  required 
to  moT6  a  train  or  boat  of  so  many  tons,  at 
a  giveit  rate  per  hour,  is  reduced  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  fourth  has  ad- 
dicted himself  to  literature,  art,  and  poetry, 
and  has  produced  a  book  which  one  hundred 
thousand  of  our  people  annually  read,  deriv- 
ing pleasure  and  instruction  therefrom  which 
they  would  rather  pay  him  for  than  forego. 
I  ask  why  this  inventor,  and  this  author, 
b»ve  not  as  &irly  earned,  and  are  not  as 
justly  entitled  to,  the  price  that  others  pre- 
fer to  give  rather  than  forego  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  derived  from  their  products,  as 
are  their  brethren,  the  farmer  and  the  loco- 
motive-builder, to  a  like  remuneration  for 
the  use  of  their  products?  If,  as  Thiers 
foroiblv  says,  'The  indestructible  founda- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  is  labor,'  then, 
surely,  the  right  of  property  in  Elias  Howe 
to  that  combination  of  the  needle  with  the 
shuttle  which  gave  practical  existence  and 
value  to  the  sewing  machine,  of  Alfred 
Tennyson  to  'The  Princess,'  'Mand,'  'In 
Memoriam,'  and  'The  Lotus  Eaters,'  is  as 
perfect  as  any  right  of  property  can  be. 
For  the  craftsman  merely  fashions,  adapts, 
or  recasts,  materials  co-existent  with  the 
earth,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  once  the  common  property  of  man- 
kind; while  the  inventor,  the  poet,  builds  in- 
to the  void  space,  makes  chaos  luminous,  and 
adds  potentially,  and  as  it  were  by  original 
creation,  to  the  enduring  wealth  of  mankind. 
I  cannot  perceive  how  or  why  his  right  of 
property  in  his  products  is  not  at  least  as 
perfect  and  pervading  as  that  of  the  maker 
of  a  locomotive,  the  grower  of  grain. 

"  I  have  considered  what  has  been  nrged  in 
fikvor  of  a  restriction  of  this  right  of  proper- 
ty to  the  material  thing  wrought  upon  — 
to  the  particular  locomotive  built  by  the 
inventor,  the  author's  manuscript  copy  of 
his  poem — and  it  seems  to  me  palpably 
absurd.  For  what  the  inventor  has  labored 
twenty  years  to  perfect  is  not  the  single, 

t articular  locomotive  on  which  he  expended 
is  handiwork,  but  all  locomotives  to  be 
thereafter  built — his  efforts  were  incited 
and  upheld  by  a  desire  to  make  (dl  locomo- 
tives henceforth  less  costly  or  more  efficient. 
This  he  has  achieved,  or  nothing ;  herein  he 
has  succeeded,  or  not  at  all.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  machine  whereon  he  has  labored 
so  long  may  accidentally  take  fire  and  burn 
to  ashes,  yet  no  one,  surely,  would  thence 
infer  that  his  labor  had  been  in  vain. 


"  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  patent  system, 
which  has  of  late  been '  influentially  advo- 
cated, I  shall  be  more  easily  reconciled  to 
it  when  I  learn  that  it  is  to  be  swiftly  fol- 
lowed by  a  repudiation  of  all  rights  of  prop* 
erty  whatever — or,  more  strictly,  of  all  legal 
guaranties  and  defenses  of  such  rights. 
Whenever  the  laws  of  my  country  shall 
refuse  to  protect  the  inventor,  they  should, 
in  simple  consistency,  bid  the  land-owner, 
the  bond-holder,  the  merchant,  the  banker, 
'  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  of  all  that  you 
call  your  own !'  Assuredly,  no  man's  right 
to  the  wild  lands  conceded  to  his  ancestor 
by  a  European  monarch  who  never  saw, 
and  knew  not  how,  even  to  bound  them 
accurately,  can  be  better  than  that  of  Eli 
Whitney  was  to  his  cotton  gin,  or  that  of 
Daguerre  to  photography.  When  these  shall 
be  successfully  denied,  be  sure  that  no  rights 
of  property  can  be  secure. 

"  '  Then,  why  not  make  patents  and  copy- 
right absolute  and  perpetual?'  is  often 
asked.  I  answer,  there  are  no  absolute 
rights  of  property.  The  land  you  bought 
of  the  Government  yesterday  may  be  taken 
from  you  for  the  bed  of  some  highway  or 
railroad  to-morrow,  and  yon  have  no  redress. 
All  rights  of  property  are  held  subordinate 
to  the  dictates  of  national  well-being;  and 
the  Government  will  batter  down  or  bum 
to  ashes  your  house,  if  it  shall  have  become 
(through  no  ta,nlt  on  your  part)  a  harbor  or 
defense  of  public  enemies,  and  make  you  no 
compensation  therefor.  I  only  insist  that 
intellectual  property  shall  be  recognized  by 
law  as  standing  on  a  common  foundation 
with  other  property  and  equally  accorded 
the  protection  of  the  State  and  the  respect 
of  all  who  hold  property  no  robbery,  but 
justly  entitled  to  deference  and  support  from 
the  wise  and  the  good." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  "  En^- 
neering  "  reviews,  at  some  length,  the  more 
important  inventions  now  in  successful  use, 
and  they  are  of  a  thousand  times  more  value 
to  the  public  than  to  the  inventors,  large  as 
the  aggregate  royalties  must  be.  We  quote 
the  remarks  of  our  cotemporary,  not  only  to 
show  how  little  legislators  and  anti-patent 
law  agitators,  like  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  (to 
whom  these  considerations  arc  addressed), 
are  likely  to  know  about  what  they  are  talk- 
ing, but  also  to  remind  the  profession  and 
inventors  of  the  greatness  of  the  field  in 
which  they  are  called  to  labor,  and  of  the 
inspiring  success  already  achieved. 

"Of  modern  inventions  there  are,  literal- 
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ly,  hundreds  which,  ve  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  have  failed  to  establish  their 
value  to  their  authors,  and  especially  to  the 
public,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  patent 
laws.  Of  hundreds  of  these,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve Sir  Roundell  knows  absolutely  nothing 
at  all,  and  this,  although  many  of  these  very 
inventions  have  received  his  own  fiat  as  At- 
tomey-General.  Were  it  possible  for  him, 
and,  we  will  add,  for  Lord  Stanley  as  well, 
to  leave,  for  a  week,  the  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of  politics  and  law,  and  devote  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  a  rapid  survey  of  recent 
successful  inventions,  both  would  form  views 
very  difierent  from  what  they  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  Friday  evening. 
Each  pitched  upon  the  steam  engine,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  tJie  screw-propeller 
as  distinct  substantive  inventions ;  and  yet 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  who  '  in- 
vented '  either  of  them,  although  it  is  easy 
to  name  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  in- 
ventors, in  the  respective  cases,  who  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  these  in- 
ventions, and  each  of  whom  deserved,  so 
that  his  claims  were  justly  and  exactly 
specified,  such  reward  as  a  patent  best 
a^ords.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  history 
of  these  great  inventions,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  James  Watt,  Professor  Wheatstone, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Pettit  Smith  were  the 
respective  'inventors,'  although,  in  each 
case,  they  (^ned  more  ground,  and  to  bet- 
ter purpose,  than  any  inventors  who  had 
preceded  them.  James  Watt,  taking  the 
steam  engine  in  the  imperfect,  but  yet  effec- 
tive, state  in  which  he  found  it,  invented 
the  separate  condenser,  the  steam  jacket,  the 
parallel  motion,  the  sun-and-planet  motion, 
and  other  details,  and  in  hia  best  practice 
his  engines  consumed  10  lbs.  of  coal  per 
indicated  horse  power  per  hour.  At  the 
.present  time,  non-condensing  engines,  the 
♦invention,'  possibly,  of  Trevithick,  work 
without  separate  condensers,  without  steam 
jackets,  without  parallel  motions,  and  with- 
out sun-and-planet  wheels,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  but  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  To  enumerate  the 
patented  meritorious  improvements  in  the 
steam  engine  would  require  much  space,  but 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  them  were  he 
to  place  himself  in  communication  with  any 
of  our  leading  mechanical  engineers. 

"In  other  branches  of  engineering  the 
modem,  patented,  meritorious,  inventions 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring 


thi-m  within  the  limits  of  a  eatalogoe 
raitonni.  We  might  mention  five  hundired 
as  easily,  but  for  limits  of  space,  as  one 
hundred,  and  as  It  is  certain  that  none  of  us 
know  the  full  width  of  the  field  of  inventioit, 
there  are  probably  other  hundreds  of  valu- 
able inventions  of  which  a  single  writer 
may  be  ignorant.  Again,  for  the  principal 
patents  obtained  for  important  inventions 
many  subsidiary  patents  are  granted  for 
details  useful  in  working  them,  just  as  the 
'  Bessemer  process '  is  protected  by,  in  all 
some  dozen  of  patents,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses a  certain  value,  and  is  therefore 
meritorious. 

"It  would  be  a  long  list  were  we  to 
record  the  modern  meritorious  inventioos 
relating  to  the  manufacture  and  working  of 
iron.  Quite  apart  from  the  more  recent 
and  suspicious  patents  obtained  by  Heatoi^ 
Badcliffe,  and  Richardson,  and  on  the  other 
hand  apart  from  the  grand  series  of  patents 
in  Bessemer's  name,  there  are,  among  pat- 
ents, in  force  or  lapsed,  Siemens'  furnace, 
which  melts  iron  of  any  quality  as  if  it  were 
wax ;  Aitken's  kilns  for  coking  carbonace- 
ous ironstones;  Bourdon's  (Morrison's)  coal- 
washing  machine,  whereby  excellent  coke  is 
made  from  the  most  sulphurous  refuse  known 
as  coal  slack  ;  While's  continuous  blooming 
mill ;  the  steam  hammer ;  the  self-acting 
steam  hammer ;  Ramsbottom's  duplex  steam 
hammer ;  Davies's  steam  striker,  the  most 
pliant,  adaptable  and  intelligent  steam  ham- 
mer yet  contrived;  Ryder's  forging  ma- 
chine, as  effective  as  it  is  noisy  ;  Haswell's, 
and  Shanks',  and  Kohn's  hydraulic  forging 
presses;  Garforth's  steam  riveter;  Bertram's 
admirable  system  of  gas-welding  boiler, 
beam,  and  girder  plates,  so  well  worked  out 
by  the  Butterley  Company ;  Root's  blower, 
the  finest  blast  engine  for  foundrymen  yet 
schemed;  Woodward's  steam  jet  onpoU, 
which  dispenses  with  mechanical  blowers  of 
every  kind;  Jobson's,  Howard's,  and  the 
Anderston  Foundry  Company's  systems  of 
machine  moulding ;  Hetherington  s  system 
of  plate  moulding;  George  Scott's  superla- 
tively beautiful  system  of  mechanical  wheel 
moulding;  Deakin  and  Johnson's  process 
for  punching  steel  tubes — a  process  which, 
when  we  reported  that  a  10^  in.  hole  h*d 
been  punched  4  ft.  deep  through  a  3  ton 
ingot  appeared  incredible  to  many  of  oar 
readers;  Hawksworth  and  Harding's  even 
more  wonderful  process  of  cold  "  drawing  " 
steel  tubes,  of  any  and  every  section,  frwoa 
hollow  ingots ;  and,  finally,  Westwood's  hy- 
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draalic  press  for  bending  the  thickest  armor 
plates,  even  up  to  14  in.  thickness.  Were 
It  not  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Lord 
Stanley  had  delivered  themselves  so  an- 
thoritivoly  upon  the  whole  range  of  inven- 
tion, ve  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask 
them  ho#  much  thej  know  of  any  one  of 
the  inventions  we  have  mentioned.  Unless 
"coached,"  we  will  venture  the  assertion 
that,  if  examined,  competitively,  they  would 
both  be  found  absolutely  ignorant  of  nearly 
every  one  we  have  named,  and  yet  each  of 
these  patents  deserves,  and  properly  man- 
aged, is  likely  to  realise  what  either  Lord 
Stanley  or  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  might  con- 
sider a  very  handsome  fortune.  And  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  patent  no  man  of 
business,  in  his  senses,  would  care  to  work 
them  at  all,  unless  en  amateur. 

"Then  there  is  another  wide  class  of  in- 
ventions relating  to  railways  and  railway 
rolling  stock.  .  There  is  the  fish-joint — Mr. 
Bridges  Adams's  fish-joint  after  all  the  hub- 
bub raised  about  it  eight  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  patent ;  the  cast-iron  pot 
sleeper  (poor  Greaves !)  Kansome's  and 
Yickers'  crossings ;  Arbel's  stamped  wheels; 
Manscl's  wood  wheels ;  Beattie's  clip  fast- 
ening for  the  tyres;  half-a-dozen  oil-tight 
boxes ;  Clark's  and  Fay's  continuous  brakes ; 
Sterne's  capital  buffers ;  Saxby's  signals, 
which,  we  sincerely  believe,  have,  by  this 
time,  saved  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects ;  Ransbottom's  trough  for 
supplying  tenders  while  on  the  way ;  ditto, 
his  safety  valve,  and,  ditto,  his  lubricator, 
both  good  things  of  their  kind;  Naylor's 
excellent  safety  valve ;  Bourdon's  magnifi- 
cent invention,  though  after  all  akin  to  Sal- 
ter's balance,  for  weighing  steam  ;  Giffard's 
dynamic  paradox,  known  as  the  Injector, 
8nd  Sohau's  simpler  and  cheaper  edition; 
Green's  useful  invention  for  drawing  tubes 
firom  brass,  and,  finally,  an  invention  of 
great  intrinsic  worth — Dudgeon's  tube  ex- 
pander. How  much  do  you  know  of  all 
these,  or  any  of  them.  Sir  Ronndell  f  Don't 
think  us  impertinent. 

"  Turn  which  way  we  may,  we  find  al- 
most innumerable  recent,  meritorious  pat- 
ents. In  civil  engineering  we  have  Mitchell's 
screw  pile,  which  has  saved  untold  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  the  cost  of  fixing  uncer- 
tain foundations  in  India ;  Dr.  Pott's  system 
of  pneumatic  sunk  cylinders ;  Holman's 
annular  kilns  for  burning  bricks ;  Dennet's 
fireproof  flooring,  now  adopted  in  all  the 
principal  buildings  in  progress  in  the  king- 


dom ;  and  Clayton's  well-designed  machinery 
for  brickmaking. 

"  In  stone-working  we  have  (and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  be  without)  Bloke's 
stone -breaker ;  Holmes's  stone-dressing  ma- 
chine ;  Ransome's  grand  invention  of  artifi- 
cial stone  —  an  invention  possibly  worth 
more  than  Columbus'  discovery  of  San  Sal- 
vador; M.  Sommelier's  {Anglice,  Mr.  But- 
ler's) tunneling  machine  ;  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Doering's  and  Mr.  Lowe's  machines  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture less  can  be  said.  It  is  an  industry 
which  admits  of  but  moderate  progress,  un- 
less some  new  Hercules  comes  to  our  aid. 
Mr.  Richard  Roberts  was  a  Hercules  in  this 
branch  of  engineering.  There  are  Well- 
man's  self-strippine  cards  ;  Leigh's  top  roll- 
ers ;  Hetheringtoirs  wonderfully  simplified 
mule ;  the  Blackburn  "  Slasher  ;"  Messrs. 
Harrison's  astonishing  improvement  upon 
all  the  space,  tediousness,  dirt,  and  cleaning 
of  the  dressing  machine  that  had  gone  be- 
fore it;  and,  finally,  Bullough's  loom  patents,^ 
which  have  added  a  million  of  money  to  the 
wejilth  of  Lancashire.  To  these  may  be 
added,  with  a  qualified  opinion  of  their 
merits,  a  nameless  number  of  cotton  gins ; 
and  in  this  and  kindred  branches  of  inven- 
tion, there  is  not  so  industrious  a  patentee 
as  John  Piatt,  M.  P.,  whose  authority  is 
quoted  against  patents,  but  who  is,  himself, 
an  insatiate  patentee,  as  well  as  an  enter- 
prising appropriator  of  ideas,  supposed  to  be 
covered  by  patents  in  other  men's  names. 

"  Then  comes  the  old  class  of  patents 
relative  to  grinding  flour.  First  there  is 
the  decorticator,  worth  a  million  in  good 
hands;  but,  possibly,  before  it,  the  grain 
drier,  upon  the  results  of  which  so  many 
fortunes  hang.  Again,  there  is  Bovill's 
patent,  renewed,  against  which  so  many 
millers  fought,  and  to  which  so  many  sur- 
rendered. Then  there  is  Golay's  diamond 
machine  for  dressing  millstones,  sold  for 
ever  so  many  thousands  of  pounds.  Brack- 
shaw's  grain  elevator,  and,  going  back  for 
some  years,  Gt)ucher's  capital  beaters  for 
thrashing  machines. 

"In  steam-agriculture  there  have  been 
such  improvements  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  begin.  The  grand  brain  who  did 
more  for  steam  cultivation  than  any  thou- 
sand men  now  living  was  John  Fowler,  long 
since  in  his  grave.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
we  presume,  would,  were  it  in  his  power, 
annUiilate  the  industry  growing  out  of  Mr. 
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Fowler's  inventions.  His  steam  plongh,  his 
clip  drum,  his  slack  gear,  are  all  unique, 
and  long  settled  practice  has  proved  that 
their  valne  might  be  counted  rather  in  mil- 
lions than  in  thousands.  And  no  industry 
he  had  to  fight  harder  for  ezisteuoe  :  fights 
of  which  Sir  Roundell  probably  knows  no- 
thing at  all,  for,  had  he  known  of  them,  he 
oould  not,  as  a  gentleman,  have  spoken  as 
he  did  last  Friday  evening. 

"  Then,  again,  in  connexion  with  steam- 
ships. There  are  Cunningham's  sclf-rcefing 
topsails ;  Trotman's  anchors;  Clifford's  boat- 
lowering  apparatus;  MoFarlane  Gray's  steam 
steering  gear;  Robert  Oriffith's  big  boss, 
two,  or  three-bladed  screw  propeller ;  the 
engine-room  indicator;  Morton's  ejector- 
oondenser ;  Robertson's  ashes  ejector ;  and, 
to  go  from  little  things  to  great,  Penn's 
trunk  engines,  and,  of  hx  more  value  than 
anything  else  ever  invented  in  connexion 
with  the  screw  engine — wood  bearings — one 
among  the  grandest  inventions  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

"  Again  comes  another  class  of  invention, 
viz.,  those  for  lifting  and  hoisting.  Among 
these  Edwin  Clark's  hydraulic  graving  dock 
stands  first  in  importance ;  and,  next  to 
that,  the  various  plans  for  hydraulic  jacks, 
as  well  as  Weston's  pulleys,  and  the  derrick 
crane  made  by  Bowser  and  Cameron. 

"  But  among  the  valuable  miscellaneous 

?atented  inventions  who  shall  draw  the  line  ? 
'here  are  the  patents  for  Dr.  Dauglish's 
aerated  bread ;  the  American  sewing  ma- 
chines; Anglo-Franco  velooipides;  Chap- 
pois'  dayli^t  reflectors ;  Bunnett's  coiling 
shutters ;  Betts'  capsules ;  Wheatstone's 
private  telegraph ;  Wheatstone's  orytograph; 
Richards'  indicator;  Dunbar's  apparatus 
for  charging  and  drawing  gas  retorts ; 
Perin's  band  saw ;  Chatwood's  safe  ;  dozens 
of  inventions  of  breech-loading  rifles;  the 
Manchester  water  meter ;  Bailey's  oil  test- 
er; a  lot  of  American  inventions  for  gas 
regulation  and  gas  carburation,  as  well  as 
for  tin-lined  lesid  pipe,  the  latter  manufac- 
ture based  upon  the  "  flow  of  solids,"  com- 


engine,  Armstrong's  beautiful  dove-tailing 
machine,  Robert's  elegant  "  difiusion  "  pro- 
cess for  making  sugar,  Seyrig's  oentrifogal 
machine  for  drying  sugar  and  other  sub- 
stances, the  rev,olving  magnetic  machine  for 
separating  iron  from  brass  tarnings.  Need- 
ham  and  Kite's  yeast  press,  Harrison's  ice- 
making  machine,  Garr's  beautiful  disinte- 
grator, Peet's  valve,  Chatterton's  compound 
for  submarine  cables,  Webster's  ferro-sino 
paints,  Moule's  earth  closets,  Liemnr's 
sewage  system,  Sillar's  precipitating  eom- 
pound  for  sewage,  Worssam's  silent  feed, 
Palliser's  bolts,  Batho's  nut  shaper.  Sellers* 
bolt  cutter,  Perkins'  sealed  heating  pipes. 
Porter's  governor,  Armstrong's  hydraulie 
machinery,  coal  cutting  machinery,  Upward '■ 
drilling  apparatus  for  gas  mains,  Glarside'a 
electograph  engraving  machine,  Livesey's 
newspaper  folding  machine,  various  excell- 
ent refrigerators.  King's  malt  measurer, 
and  so  on,  in  an  almost  endless  list. 

"  Valuable  as  these  inventions  are,  it  has 
required  a  vast  aggregate  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  to  induce  the  public  to  be- 
lieve in,  and  adopt  them.  None,  assuredly, 
knowing  the  task  would  have  undertaken  it 
without  some  hope  of  substantial  reward, 
and  patents  appear  to  be  the  only  rewards 
available.  The  inventions  enumerated  bear 
no  proportion  in  number  to  the  hundreds  of 
useful  modifications  and  combinations  of 
modern  machinery  which  are  valuable  rath- 
er for  their  simplicity  and  convenienoe  than 
for  any  distinctive  mechanical  principle." 


MARINE  ENGINE  PROGRESS. 

From  "  BDgineering." 

Not  middle-aged  engineers  alone,  but  com- 
paratively young  engineers  as  well,  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  marine  engine  practice 
of  any  given  period  may  become  ofaeolete. 
The  grand  old  side-lever  engines  of  twenty 
years  ago,  or  for  that  matter  ten  years  ago, 
are  fast  becoming  curiosities  possessing  a 
high  degree  of  arohseolo^ical  interest.    It 
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Phanix,  tho  Battler,  the  Fairy,  the  Bee, 
and  the  Dwarf  were  the  only  screw  vessels, 
although  the  Amphion,  Arrogant,  Oonfliot, 
Dauntless,  Desperate,  Euoounter,  Euphrates, 
Hegssra,  Minx,  Niger,  Bifleman,  Sharp- 
shooter, Simoom,  Termagant,  and  Yulean — 
all  screws — were  in  progress. 

There  is  little  reason  to  donbt  that  the 
opinions  of  marine  engineers  were  as  fixed 
and  as  strong,  in  1847,  as  they  are  now, 
and  then  it  was  then  believed  that  science 
and  skill  had  done  well  nigh  all  that  was 
practicable  for  the  improvement  of  the  ma- 
rine engine.  The  steam  was  low  and  the 
speed  was  slow ;  the  former  from  5  lbs.  to 
10  lbs.,  the  latter  from  140  ft.  to  260  ft.  of 
piston  per  minnte.  The  Alecto  with  4  ft. 
ti  in.  stroke,  made  but  14  revolutions  per 
minute  in  regular  work,  or  126  ft.  of  piston, 
and  even  the  Avenger,  with  650  horse  en- 
gines, 6  ft.  stroke,  made  but  13  revolutions 
or  156  ft.  of  piston  per  minute.  The  Deo, 
with  200  horse  engines,  5  ft.  stroke,  made 
but  12^  revelations,  or  125  ft.  of  piston  per 
minute.  The  Thunderbolt,  with  300  horse 
engines,  5  ft.  stroke,  made  but  15  revolu- 
tions, the  Salamander,  with  220  horse  en- 
gines, 5  it.  stroke,  made  but  14  revolutions, 
and  even  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  her 
original  400  horse  engines,  6  ft.  stroke, 
made  but  17  revolutions  of  her  30  ft.  wheels, 
corresponding  to  but  204  ft.  of  piston  per 
minute. 

There  were  many  who  disbelieved  in  tho 
screw  altogether,  and  it-s  introduction  into 
war  ships  was  partly  if  not  greatly  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  screw  engine  and 
propellor  could  be  kept  wholly  beneath  the 
water  line,  and  that  the  deck  was  left  clear 
for  its  whole  length  for  armament.  As  for 
merchant  steamers,  it  was  long  before 
steamship  owners  would  listen  to  any  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  screw. 

It  was  even  doubted  whether  serew  en- 

f'  ines  could  be  practically  worked  at  the 
igh  speed  required  by  the  screw,  and  gear- 
ing was  often  employed,  as  in  some  cases  it 
is  still.  With  injection  condensers,  and  the 
old  forms  of  flue  boilers,  steam  of  mate 
than  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  considered 
out  of  the  question  at  sea ;  expansion  was 
seldom  practiced  to  any  extent,  and  super- 
heating was  reckoned  a  costly  and  needless 
refinement,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  thought 
of  at  all.  The  whole  ground  opened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  screw  was  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  but  few  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  these  could  ever  be  overcome. 


The  screw  vibrated  greatly,  and  came  well 
nigh  shaking  the  stern  post  out  of  the  ship, 
and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the 
screw  shaft  tight  in  the  stern  ,tube.  Direct 
double-acting,  full  stroke  air  pumps,  too, 
knocked  their  valves  to  pieces  very  quickly. 
Marine  engine  improvement  has  consisted 
in  doing  jnst  what  twenty  years  ago  was 
reckoned  impracticable  or  inexpedient.  The 
tubular  boilers  that  were  to  give  so  much 
trouble  by  salting  and  leaking  are  now  in 
universal  use,  and  a  flue  boiler  of  1850 
would  be  reckoned  a  curiosity.  The  press- 
ure of  steam  has  been  carried  to  25  lbs.  or 
30  lbs.  in  regular  work,  while  Mr.  Elder's 
boats,  and  the  Sirius,  engined  by  Maudslay, 
are  worked  to  50  lbs.  The  piston  speed 
has  been  carried,  as  a  maximun,  to  600  ft., 
and  even  650  ft.  per  minute.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bourne  once  worked  a  single  cylinder  en- 
gine of  3  ft.  6  in.  stroke  at  100  revolutions 
per  minute.  Superheating  is  now  practiced 
with  advantage  and  a  good  degree  of  ex- 
pansion attained,  in  some  cases  with  com- 
pound, or  high  and  low  pressure  engines. 
Surface  condensation,  with  all  the  cost, 
weight,  and  bnlk  of  the  tubes,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, once  enconntered,  of  keeping  them 
tight,  as  well  as  the  danger,  at  one  time  so 
imminent,  of  corroding  the  boilers,  is  now 
a  firmly  established  fact.  Double-acting 
air  pumps,  making  75  double  strokes,  and 
600  ft.  of  bucket  per  minute,  work  as  easily 
and  silently  as  the  old  air  pumps,  worked, 
off  the  beam  or  side-lever,  at  80  ft.  or  100 
ft.  with  only  but  15  or  20  double  strokes 
per  minute.  The  vibration  of  the  screw 
has  been  well-nigh  stopped  by  Griffiths' 
improvements ;  its  stern  bearing  is  now  tho 
most  durable  of  all,  since  Mr.  Penn  applied 
wood  bearings  and  the  dynamic  performance 
of  large  screws  of  fine  pitch  is  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  best  results  obtained  from  pad- 
dles, while  the  machinery  required  to  drive 
it  is,  of  course,  Car  lighter  in  respect  of 
weight.  Were  we  now  to  retom  to  Boul 
ton  and  Watt's  old  practice  of  7  lbs.,  effec- 
tive cylinder  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
204  ft.  of  piston  per  minute  for  a  4^  ft. 
stroke,  it  would  require  a  pair  of  engines 
of  29  ft.  6  in.  (354  in.)  cylinder  to  develope 
the  power  of  8,500  horses,  indicated  on  the 
trial  of  the  Hercules.  The  revolutions 
would  be  22§  only  per  minute,  requiring 
gearing  in  the  ratio  of  about  3^  to  1  to  get 
up  the  72  revolutions  actually  attained  oy 
the  Hercules'  screw.  No  comparison  pos- 
sibly could  better  m^rk  the  progress  already 
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made  in  marine  engines.  But  if  we  address 
ourselves  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  limits  of 
further  improvement,  we  are  confronted  by 
seeming  impracticability  or  impossibilities, 
such  as  stopped  the  way  twenty  years  ago. 
To  what  point  may  the  pressure  be  yet  car- 
ried in  practice?  To  100  lbs.,  or  more? 
Rowan  worked  180  lbs.  at  sea;  but  his 
boilers  gave  trouble.  Of  course,  with  very 
high  steam,  superheated  and  condensed  after 
exhaustion ,  a  rate  of  expansion  of  12  or  16-foid 
is  practicable.  As  for  piston  speed,  it  may, 
possibly,  be  yet  increased  to  the  rate  occa- 
sionally attained  in  locomotives,  say  to  900 
ft.,  or  even  1,000  ft.,  per  min. ;  but  we  are 
all  disposed  to  be  incredulous  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance, and  especially  the  economy  of 
■noh  speeds;  But,  as  abstract  facts,  we  do 
know  that  steam  engine  economy  is  to  be 
sought  in  high  pressures,  high  speed,  and 
high  expansion. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  hot  gases 
escaping  at  the  chimney  might  not  be  ad- 
vantageously forced  into  the  boiler,  below 
the  water  line,  and  be  thus  made  to  give  ofiF 
their  heat.  For  every  ton  of  carbon  burnt 
from  6  to  7  tons  of  water  are  evaporated, 
while,  also,  3|  tons  of  oarbonie  acid  are 
Bent  up  the  chimney  at  a  temperature  of  per- 
haps 600**.  That  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  here  is  indisputable.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  may  it  be  prevented,  the  pre- 
sumption being  that  the  cost  of  securing 
this  waste  heat  would  be  greater  than  it 
would  be  worth  when  saved.  Air,  too, 
forced  through  a  heating  apparatus  into  the 
water  in  the  Doiler,  or  into  the  steam,  would 
possess  a  theoretical  advatitage,  and  we  hear 
of  one  or  two  patentees  who  are  already  ex- 

Serimenting  in  this  direction,  among  them 
[r.  Richard  Eaton,  of  Nottingham. 


STEAM  ON  CANAL& 

PR0PXTL8I0N  BY  A  FIXKD  WIRX  ROPE  AND 
OLIP-DRUU  —  EXPSRIUENT8  IN  BXL- 
OIUH. 

From  <<  The  EnglnMr." 

A  series  of  highly  interesting  experi- 
ments, or  rather  a  general  exhibition  of  the 
first  line  of  considerable  length,  on  which  a 
new  principle — the  application  of  wire  rope 
and  clip-drum  for  nver  navigation  —  has 
proved  practically  successful,  took  place  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.  between  Liege  and 
Namnr,  in  Belgium.  The  governments  of 
England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  sent  their  spe- 


cial engineers;  the  Snei  Canal  Company, 
and  steam  navigation  companies  from  tke 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Rhone,  were  represented,  and  the  presence 
of  gentlemen  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  proved  the  importance  which  must 
be  attributed  at  the  present  moment  to  i^ 
successful  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
inland  navigation  on  rivers  and  canals. 

The  Mouse  has,  between  Liige  and  Na- 
mur,  a  length  of  nearly  seventy  kilometeis 
(forty-four  miles),  leading  through  one  of 
the  principal  coal  districts  in  Belgium.  The 
river  forms  one  of  the  most  important  links 
of  the  long  chains  of  canals  and  streams 
which  connects  Belgium,  and  particularly 
Antwerp,  with  Paris.  A  company,  the  So- 
ci^t^  Anonyme  Liegeoise  de  Tonage,  re- 
ceived a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  concession 
for  supplying  the  system  patented  by  Bon. 
C.  de  Mesnu  and  M.  Eyth  to  this  line,  and 
began  their  operations  by  laying  an  iron 
wire-rope  of  1  in.  outside  diameter  on  the 
bed  of  the  river.  There  are  eleven  locks  to 
pass,  which  do  not  interrupt  the  continuous 
length  of  flexible  rail  thus  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  whole  water-course.  Small  holes  are 
provided  in  the  gates  near  the  sill,  so  that 
the  wire  passes  through  the  locks  withont 
interruption,  and  the  gates  being  opened  are 

Perfectly  free  to  be  moved  by  the  machbery. 
'he  only  places  where  the  rope  is  actually 
fixed  or  moored  are  two  temporary  ends  at 
Liege  and  Namnr,  everywhere  else  it  follows 
in  a  comparatively  slack  state  all  the  bends 
and  curves  of  the  center  line  of  the  river. 
The  mechanical  principle  of  the  system  now 
consists  in  mounting  on  the  tug-boat  which 
carries  the  machinery  a  clip-drum,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  which  takes  hold  of  the  rope, 
the  boat  taking  it  up  from  the  river  bottom 
by  suitable  pulleys  near  its  bow,  and  drop- 
ping it  again  near  the  stem  into  the  water. 
The  clip-drum,  turned  by  the  steam  mv 
chinery,  will  thus  haul  the  boat  along  the  so- 
called  fixed  rope,  pulling,  in  fact,  on  the 
weight  of  the  wire  and  the  frictional  resist- 
ance of  the  same  on  the  river  bottom.  In 
principle,  therefore,  the  idea  is  the  old  one 
of  chain  navigation,  as  applied  during  the 
last  twelve  years  or  so  on  the  Seine.  But 
the  practical  difficulties  which  prevented  the 
more  general  introduction  of  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  the  great  advantages  inherent  in  the 
principle,  are  avoided  in  the  new  methods  to 
so  considerable  a  degree  that  M.  Eyth's 
system  seems  to  be  destined  to  raise  again 
inland  navigation  to  the  relative  importance 
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which  its  physical  peculiarities  warrant,  and 
which  it  has,  in  most  cases,  lost  by  tho  in- 
troduction of  railways. 

The  first  tug  of  the  Soci6t^  de  Tonage 
Started  on  the  line  on  which  the  experiments 
took  place  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  an  iron 
boat,  fiat-bottomed,  of  twenty  meters  length, 
four  metres  width,  2.25  meters  depth  of 
hold,  drawing  0.95  meters,  and  carrying  a 
14-horse  power  horizontal,  double-cylinder, 
high-pressure  engine.  This  engine  works  a 
vertical  clip-drum  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  of 
6  in.  diameter,  oyer  which,  by  means  of  two 
guide  pulleys  of  the  same  diameter,  the  wire 
rope  takes  half  a  turn.  The  machinery  was 
constructed,  like  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  cable  tugs  now  in  Belgium,  in  England, 
by  Messrs.  John  Fowler  &  Co.,  Leeds,  who 
have  made  the  construction  of  this  sort  of 
boats  one  of  their  specialities. 

The  speed  of  the  clip-drum  can  be  altered 
by  suitable  gear,  thus  giving  ten,  five,  and 
two  and  a  half  kilometers,  or  rather  more 
than  one  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  to  the  tug. 
The  first  was  intended  to  be  used  in  towing 
down  stream ;  but  it  was  found  that,  with 
long  trains  in  sharp  bends,  it  could  not  be 
worked  safely,  and  that  the  speed  exceeded 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  gearing 
proper  to  it  was  therefore  removed.  The 
speed  of  two  and  a  half  kilometers  is  only 
used  in  winter,  for  towing  up-stream  in  the 
most  rapid  currents,  which  may  amount,  in 
certain  places  of  the  river,  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  done  by  this  tug  is,  if  going  up-stream, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against  an 
average  current  of  two  or  three  miles. 
Workmg  with  the  full  power  of  two  7  j-in. 
cylinders,  12  in.  stroke,  seventy  revolutions, 
80  lbs.  or  90  lbs.  pressure,  it  towed  1,500  tons 
of  freight,  as  ti^en  in  ten  boats  of  varying 
.  burdens;  also,  on  another  occasion,  1,000 
tons  of  freight  in  eighteen  boats  more  or  less 
freighted.  During  winter  the  tug  worked 
against  currents,  which  the  45-horBe  power 
passenger  steamers  of  Seraing  were  not  able 
to  overcome ;  400  to  500  tons  freight  were 
taken  in  three  boats,  with  the  speed  of  two 
and  a  half  kilometers,  keeping  thus  the  navi- 
gation open  during  a  season  which,  up  to 
now,  was  considered  lost  for  the  boat  interest 
of  the  Meuse. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  delays  at  the 
looks,  if  towing  considerable  trains,  the  aver- 
age mileage  of  the  tug  per  day  is  small, 
amounting  only  to  about  forty-five  kilo- 
meters, and  being  about  double  of  what  b 


done  by  horse  towing  on  the  same  line.  But 
the  Belgian  government,  being  satisfied  of 
the  beneficial  infiuenoe  this  enterprise  al- 
ready effects  on  the  movement  of  the  river, 
have  now  decided  to  increase  the  dimensions 
of  the  locks,  so  that  in  future  a  whole  train 
will  be  locked  through  at  a  single  operation. 
So  the  mileage  may  be  raised  in  future  to 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  easily. 

The  coal  consumed  per  day  of  ten  hours 
was  about  half  a  ton,  the  ton  costing  11  ^f. 
on  the  boat.  There  are  five  men  on  board, 
a  captain  or  pilot,  two  sailors,  an  engine  dri- 
ver, and  a  fireman,  and  the  total  monthly 
working  expenses  amounted  to  about  600f. 
(£24).  In  towing  800  tons  thirty-five  kilo- 
meters per  day,  which  may  be  considered  at 
the  present  moment  an  average  performance 
of  the  tug,  the  daily  receipts  are  under  the 
present  tariff  of  0.006f.  per  ton  and  kilo- 
meter (about  one-third  cheaper  than  horse 
towing  for  hire),  168f.  Now  the  tug  re- 
quires two  days  to  go  the  seventy  kilometers 
from  Liege  to  Namur,  and  comes  back  fre- 
quently empty  in  one  day.  It  has,  there- 
fore, twenty  working  days  in  the  month, 
which  pay,  and  the  whole  monthly  receipts 
(if  nothing  is  to  be  towed  down  stream),  are 
8,360f.  (£184).  Three  more  tugs  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  company,  of  which  two 
were  successively  tried  during  the  experi- 
ment. They  worked,  especially  in  the  sharp 
bends  and*  considerable  currents  above  Se- 
raing, with  regard  to  hauling  and  steering, 
with  a  steady  ease  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  was  generally  feared  that  sharp 
bends  with  strong  currents  would  be  fatal  to 
the  system.  These  tugs  ure  five  meters 
longer,  carry  engines  of  20-horse  power,  and 
differ  in  their  constructive  details  consider- 
ably from  the  original  type.  They  are  all 
provided  with  an  auxiliary  screw,  so  that 
they  can  moor  independent  of  the  rope  if  re- 
quired. This  gave,  some  weeks  ago,  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out'  a  very  interesting 
experiment.  The  whole  power  of  the  engine 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  screw,  and  in 
that  case  the  propeUer  was  able  to  tow  a 
250-ton  boat  against  the  average  current  of 
the  river,  but  no  more.  Workmg  by  means 
of  the  wire  rope,  she  towed  with  ease  five 
times  as  much  at  the  same  rate.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  form  of  the  tug  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  screw  are  not  the  most  favor- 
able for  the  propeller,  and  some  20  or  25  per 
eent  more  might  be  got  out  of  more  suitable 
proportions.  Still,  taking  in  account  every- 
thing in  this  direoti<m,  there  remains  an  ef- 
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feet  of  the  engine  about  three  times  greater 
when  working  with  the  olip-dnim  than  if 
using  the  screw. 

Besides  the  line  on  the  Mense,  there  are 
now  wire  ropes  on  the  Canal  de  Chaleroi,  in 
Belgium,  on  the  Oanal  de  Beveland,  in  Hol- 
land, and  on  the  Canal  de  Temeuze,  which 
connects  G-hcnt  with  the  Sohelde,  and  a 
short  experimental  rope  for  the  Rhine.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  the  idea  has  had  for 
its  practical  development — the  first  experi- 
mental machinery  being  made  in  Leeds  in 
1866 — these  results  speak  for  its  importance 
and  the  undoubted  success  it  has  obtained 
on  the  lines  in  actual  operation. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  AM)  USE  OF  PORT- 
LAUD  CEMENT. 

BT  DK.   W.  KI0H1.BUI. 

OoDdenied  and  translated  from  "  Polyt.  0«DtraI- 
blatt." 

Cements  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Roman  cements  and  the  Portland 
cements.  The  Roman  cements  are  made 
from  earths  found  ready  in  nature,  especial- 
ly in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Their  name 
was  given  to  them  by  Parker,  who  was 
the  fint  to  use  the  limestone  nodules  of  the 
island  of  Sheppey  for  the  preparation  of  a 
water-mortar  or  cement,  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  mortar  made  by  the  Romans  from 
puzzolana.  Portland  cements  are  generally 
water-mortars  that  are  prepared  artificially 
by  grinding  and  mixing  different  natural 
substances.  When  hardened,  they  resemble 
in  color  and  durability  the  celebrated  Port- 
land stone.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
designated  by  the  same  name  by  Aspdin, 
the  mventor  of  the  first  artificial  cement. 

The  principal  distinction  between  Roman 
cement  and  Portland  cement  lies  not,  how- 
ever, in  their  origin,  but  in  their  different 
physical  condition,  caused  by  different  meth- 
ods of  calcination.  Roman  cement  is  a  fine 
dust-like  powder,  partly  of  a  light,  partly  of 
a  dark  reddbh-brown  color.  It  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  ^d  water  eagerly,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  stored  for  a  long  while.  Port- 
land cement,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  powder 
consisting  of  fine  crystalline  scales  of  a 
dark-grey,  somewhat  greenish,  color,  much 
heavier,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  water 
less  rapidly,  so  that  it  may  be  stored  for 
some  time.  It  is  calcined  at  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  than  Roman  cement. 

Portland  oranents  are  considered  the  best 


water-mortars.  Being  artificially  prepared, 
they  can  be  obtained  more  homogeneous  and 
unitorm  than  the  Roman  cements,  which 
vary  too  much  in  their  composition. 

The  following  analyses  of  some  Roman 
and  of  some  Portland  cements  show  this  dis- 
tinctly : 
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ORIGIN  or  THE  ABOVK   BOKAN   0KHKNT8. 

No.  1.  From  a  triaasic  limeiitone  near  Rtkdovdorf. 
2.  From  limestone  nodules  of  the  island  U 

Sheppey. 
8.  From  a  triasiiic  limestone,  ooTering  the  sbaU 

of  lead  ore,  near  Tamowitz. 
4.  From  Haiubergen. 
6.  From  Mets. 
6.  From   Holkln   Mouitain,  near   Holywell 

Flintshire. 

OBIOIN   OF   THK  FOBTIiAND  0XMXNT8. 

No.  1.  English  cement  ftom  White  &  Bro. 
2.  From  Stettin. 
8.  From  Wildan. 
4.  From  Wildau. 
6.  Pomeranian  Star  cement. 

6.  From  Stettin. 

7.  English  cement. 

8.  From  the  Bonn  Mining  Company. 

9.  From  Kraft  &  Sanlich,  at  Perlmoos. 
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MANUFAOTUBK  OV   PORTLAND  OSMINT. 

Suitable  limestones  and  certain  kinds  of 
clays  are  selected,  mixed  intimately  in  oer- 
tain  proportions,  and  calcined  at  a  high  tern- 
peratore.  The  carbonic  acid  sas  separates 
from  the  lime  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  But 
the  mixture  for  Portland  cement  has  to  be 
Babjected  to  a  higher  heat,  because  the  hy- 
draulic  properties  of  the  cement  increase,  to 
a  certain  extent,  with  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  calcined.  It  onght  to  be  soft- 
ened by  the  heat,  bnt  not  so  maoh  as  to  as- 
sume the  dense  structure  of  a  melted  mass. 
Thb  is  effected  at  a  white  heat.  The  clay 
is  thereby  completely  decomposed  through 
the  action  of  the  lime,  and  silicate  and 
aluminate  of  lime  are  formed.  The  calcined 
mass  contains,  besides  these  two  compounds, 
which  are  its  principal  constituents,  smaller 
quantities  of  silicate  of  aloali,  silicate  and 
aluminate  of  magnesia,  and,  perhaps,  some 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  calcined  mass  is  ground  fine,  mixed 
with  a  little  water  and  worked  into  a  paste. 
Cement  thus  prepared  hardens  more  and 
more,  the  longer  it  b  exposed  to  water,  or 
to  atmospheric  air.  Good  Portland  cement 
gets  as  hard  as  flaor-spar,  and  equals  the 
best  limestones  in  solidity  and  durability. 

SSLXOTINO  AND  HIXINO  THE  UATIKIAIiS. 

An^  kind  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  fit  to  be 
used  m  the  mannfaoture  of  Portland  cement. 
Marble,  limestone,  chalk  and  marl  may  be 
used.  Chalk  and  marl  often  include  foreign 
matters,  such  as  flints,  feldspar,  sand,  which 
have  to  be  removed  by  washing. 

The  elay  used  must  be  of  a  certain  chemi- 
cal composition,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  analyses  of  celebrated  kinds : 


1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

Silicic  Boid  ........*..,,., 

88.46 

11.64 

14.80 

.76 

60.06 
17.» 
7.08 
».0S 

i.se 
s.ao 

.73 
.00 

60.96 
S3.1-.I 
8.63 

'i'M 

1.87 
1.00 
*.73 

eo.oo' 

22.!S 
8.90 
4.18 
l.SO 
1.40 

.n 

.80 

63.48 

ao.uo 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Lime 

7.33 
6.30 

Macneua 

1.16 

PntMM 

1.80 
S.IO 

1.74 

Soda. 

.37 

Sulplwle  of  Ume 

.60 

ORIOIM   OF   THK    ABOYK   0LAT8. 
No.  1.  The  celebrated  Hedway  clay. 

2.  From  the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony 
8.  From  Pomeraoia. 
4.  From  the  Upper  Hartz  Moontains. 
6.  From  the  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses 
that  the  clays  most  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cement  contain  considerably  more 
silicate  of  alomina  than  kaolin  does.     Lime 


and  clay  have  to  be  mixed  very  intimately. 
If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  a  good  ce- 
ment can  never  be  obtained.  The  most  per- 
fect method  of  doing  this  b  to  mix  them 
when  suspended  in  a  krge  quantity  of  water. 
However,  the  success  of  the  manufacture 
depends  not  only  on  a  thorough  mechani- 
cal mixing,  but  also  on  the  proper  chemical 
composition.  A  careful  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  good  Portland  cements  has 
shown  that  the  proportions  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal components  onght  to  be  within  the 
limits  indicated  by  the  following  two  exam- 
ples of  composition : 
I.  80  equivalents  of  Si  0'  (silicic  acid). 
210  "         "  Ca  O.  (lime). 

27  "  "  Al'O'(Fe'O')   (alu- 

mina and  peroxyde  of  iron). 
II.     30  equivalents  of  Si   0*  (silicic  acid). 
280  "  •'  Ca  0    (lime). 

16  ••  "  Al'O'(Pe'O')   (alu- 

mina and  peroxide  of  iron). 
Supposing  the  sesqni-oxydes  to  play  the 
part  of  acids,  these  two  compositions  corres- 
pond to  the  formulsB : 

I.  10SiO'(R'O')-f  20C8O 
(10  equivalents  of  silicic  acid  and  sesqoi- 
oxydes,  with  20  equivalents  of  lime). 

II.  10  Si  0*  (R*  0')  -f  24  Ca  O 
(10  equivalents  of  silicic  acid  and  sesqni- 
oxydes,  with  24  equivalents  of  lime),  which 
represent  the  limits  of  the  composition  of 
good  Portland  cement,  and  are  of  great  valne 
in  preparing  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  clay. 
The  following  facts  wUl  give  an  idea  of 
the  hydraulic  properties  acquired  by  the 
single  components  of  cement,  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  components  and  calomed : 
Silicic  acid  and  lime  are  the  most  import- 
ant components  of  cement  in  quantity  and 
quality.  When  mixed  together  and  calcined 
they  form  a  compound  which  hardens  under 
water.  Not  only  amorphous  silicic  acid  pro- 
duces thb  effect,  but  also  crystalline  quartz, 
when  heated  with  lime  to  a  white  heat.  Car- 
bonic acid  affects  and  decomposes  silicates 
of  lime.  The  artificial  silicates  resbt  this 
decomposition  the  better,  the  more  compact 
and  dense  the  silicic  acid  was,  in  its  raw  state. 
Silicic  acid  and  alumina  do  not  alone  com- 
bine chemically  in  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures after  being  calcined  together. 

Lime  and  alumina  have  a  considerable 
affinity  for  each  other.  When  mixed  and 
heated  they  combine,  and  form  hydraulic 
compounds,  which  harden  with  water  per- 
fectly well,  especially  when  they  have  been 
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prodaoed  at  a  high  temperature.  When 
compounds  of  alumina  with  one,  two  or 
three  moleoulee  of  lime  are  finely  pulverised 
and  mixed  with  a  little  water,  they  become 
binding  at  once  and  form  hydrates,  which 
get  very  hard  under  water.  By  mixing  the 
aluminate  2  Ca  0,  Al»  0'  with  30,  60  and 
80  per  cent  of  sand,  Fr^my  obtained  a  mass 
that  assumed  under  water  the  hardness  and 
firmness  of  the  best  stone. 

Lime  and  peroxyde  of  iron  form  a  com- 
pound when  calcined  together.  This  com- 
pound is,  however,  less  hydraulic  than  the 
aluminate  of  lime. 

Calcined  magnesia  alone  hardens  well 
with  water.  It  also  forms  with  silica  good 
hydraulic  compounds. 

Silicates  of  aloali  are  also  useful  in  the 
process  of  hardening. 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime  do  not 
aid  the  hardening,  and  may  be  considered 
as  noxious  ingredients,  when  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

CAIiOINATION. 

The  mixture  of  raw  materials,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  developed,  is 
formed  into  pieces  of  uniform  size  (bricks), 
which  are  dried  in  the  air  and  calcined. 
The  furnaces  used  for  calcining  are  general- 
ly kilns  from  40  to  50  ft.  high,  and  from  7 
to  12  feet  wide.  Three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground  they  contain  a  strong  grate,  con- 
sisting of  single  bars,  which  can  be  removed 
when  the  calcination  is  completed.  The 
calcined  and  slightly  glazed  mass  of  bricks 
slides  down  by  itself  in  cooling,  and  is 
then  extracted.  The  kilns  are  charged  with 
alternate  layers  of  fuel  and  cement  bricks. 
The  regular  shape  of  the  bricks  allows  of 
charging  the  kiln  in  such  a  miuiner  that  the 
escape  of  the  gases  can  take  place  uniformly, 
over  the  whole  section  of  the  furnace,  to 
effect  a  calcination  as  uniform  as  possible. 
Coke  is  generally  used  as  fuel,  because  it  is 
purer  than  coal;  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  latter  would  give  occasion  to  the  forma- 


smallor  quantity  of  the  latter  is  required, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ashes  is  gathered 
in  the  charging  tunnels  and  does  not  mix 
with  the  cement. 

A  proper  temperature  in  calcining  is  a 
very  important  matter.      Gemeut   calcined 
at  too  high  a  heat  looses  entirely  its  property 
of  binding.     The  proper  intensity  of  heat 
has  to  be  found  out  by  experiments  for  e^erj 
single  mixture.     The  denser  the  raw  mate- 
rials   are,   the  higher  the  heat  required. 
Mixtures  prepared  from  compact  limestone 
or  washed  chalk  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture  than  those  prepared   with   li^t  and 
porous   kinds   of  carbonate  of  lime.     The 
higher  the  temperature  required,  the  hi^ier 
the  kilns  have  to  be  constructed.     The  tem- 
perature varies  easily  to  an  observable  ex- 
tent in  kilns  not  holding  over  150   tons. 
But  the  limits  within  which  the  temperature 
may  vary  without  injuring  the  product  are 
pretty  wide.     The  hydraulic  quality  of  the 
cement  increases  with  the  intensity  of  heat 
used  in  calcining.     However,  this  is    only 
the  case  to  a  certain  extent.    When  orer- 
heated,  cement  gets  too  compact,   and  its 
capacity  of  hardening   then  decreases.     A 
white  heat  is  the  proper  heat  for  the  calcina- 
tion of  Portland  cement.     If  it  is  heated 
higher,  it  begins  to  run,  and  is  then  unfit  for 
use.     The  best  method  to  judge  about  the 
temperature   existing  in  the  furnace  is  to 
take  samples  of  the  cement  under  treatment 
from  time  to  time.     As  the  color  of  the  ce- 
ment changes  with  the  increase  of  heat,  the 
samples  taken  from  the  furnace  will  show  by 
their  color  and  appearance  how  far  the  pro- 
cess is  advanced,  and  make  it  possible  to 
regulate  the  temperature  properly.     The  fol- 
lowing will  explain  this : 

The  limestone  looses  its  carbonic  acid  at 
a  low  red  heat.  At  the  same  time  the  lime 
begins  to  decompose  the  clay.  When  a  good 
red  heat  is  kept  on  for  an  hour  the  man 
becomes  yellowish-brown,  and  can  then  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
larger  grains  of  quartz  excepted.     The  ca- 
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white  heat  the  mass  becomes  grey  at  first, 
then  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  which  gets 
more  and  more  distinct  with  a  further  in- 
crease of  temperature.  Up  to  this  stage  in 
the  process  of  calcination  the  cement  im- 
proTCS  in  quality,  its  density,  firmness  and 
capacity  of  hardening  being  increased.  If 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  still  further  aug- 
ments, the  greenish-grey  color  of  the  mass  is 
changed  into  a  bluish  grey ;  and  this  is  the 
stage  when  the  cement  begins  to  deteriorate. 
The  mass  gets  more  and  more  compact 
and  resembles  basalt.  At  last  it  enters  a 
state  of  complete  fusion,  when  it  shows  the 
appearance  of  obsidian,  or  vitreous  lava.  It 
is  desirable  to  obtain  a  uniform  pumice-like 
mass,  of  a  greenish-grey  color.  Well  mixed 
and  well  calcined  cement  ought  to  "  stand," 
that  is  to  say,  it  ought  not  to  fall  to  pieces  | 
in  cooling.  This  occurs,  however,  with 
burnt  bluish-grey  cement;  and,  also,  with 
carefully  calcined  cement,  when  the  chemi- 
cal composition  is  not  the  right  one.  The 
more  lime  there  is  in  the  mixture  the  safer 
can  the  cement  be  calcined  at  a  high  heat 
without  fear  of  its  falling  to  pieces  after- 
wards. Mixtures  containing  too  much  clay 
fall  to  pieces  after  the  calcination.  An  ad- 
dition of  lime  or  alkali  will  prevent  it,  pro- 
vided the  cement  is  not  burnt.  The  finer  the 
condition  and  the  more  intimately  the  clay 
and  the  lime  have  been  mixed,  the  higher 
can  be  the  amount  of  lime  used.  But  when 
the  mechanical  mixing  has  been  done  with- 
out accuracy  and  care,  a  greater  amount  of 
lime  will  only  make  things  worse.  It  then 
does  not  prevent  disintegration  of  the  cal- 
cined mass,  and  adds,  besides,  another  evil, 
causing  it  to  become  hot  and  to  rise  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  utmost  care  in  mix- 
ing can,  therefore,  not  be  enough  recom- 
mended ;  for  no  good  result  can  bd  obtained 
-without  it,  whatever  the  proportions  of  the 
mixed  substances  may  be.  Whoever  does 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  point,  and 
attributes  bad  results  to  other  causes,  is 
inevitably  led  into  errors  and  confusion. 

The  question,  how  much  lime  can  be  used, 
is  answered  by  the  formulsa  I  and  II,  given 
above,  which  indicate  the  limits.  If  on  10 
equivalents  of  acids  (including  the  sesqui- 
oxydes)  less  than  20  equivalents  of  lime  are 
used,  the  cement  will  &11  to  pieces ;  if  more 
than  24  equivalents  of  lime  are  used  on  10 
e(}uivalent8  of  acids,  the  cement  will  get  hot 
with  water  and  will  not  harden  as  a  solid 
mass.  The  more  lime  a  cement  .contains, 
within  these  limits,  the  slower  it  hardens. 


but  the  firmer  and  the  more  solid  is  the 
hardened  mass,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the 
cement. 

F&00Z88  OF   HARDBNINO. 

Well  calcined  Portland  cement,  when 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thick 
paste,  becomes  binding  more  or  less  rapidly, 
depending  on  its  composition  and  on  the 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It 
solidifies  and  hardens  in  the  air  as  well  as 
under  water.  When  hardening  in  the  air, 
the  cement  does  not  lose  any  of  the  sub- 
stMioes  contained  in  it.  When  it  hardens 
under  water,  a  part  of  its  soluble  compo- 
nents, especially  the  silicates  of  alkali,  are  dis- 
solved and  extracted.  The  hardening  process 
proceeds  quicker  at  first  in  the  air  than  in 
water,  because  carbonate  of  lime  is  then 
formed  beside  the  silicate.  But  this  takes 
place  on  the  surface  only,  to  a  depth  of 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  interior 
mass  remains  free  from  carlxmic  acid  and 
hardens  equally  fast  in  air  or  water. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  though  at  first  assist- 
ing the  hardening  process,  efiiects  afterwards 
a  decomposition  of  the  cements  if  they  are 
loose  or  porous.  Ground  oement  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  The  dura- 
bility of  the  oement  is,  therefore,  dependent 
on  its  solidity  and  density.  The  quantity 
of  water  that  has  to  be  mixed  with  the  ce- 
ment to  prepare  it  for  use,  is  about  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  cement.  This  quantity  is 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
in  a  high  temperature,  or  when  exposed  to 
sun-heat  for  a  long  while,  or  when  in  con- 
tact with  quite  dry  bricks,  the  cement  may 
lose  so  much  water  that  it  cannot  harden 
properly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  ce- 
ment walls  wet  till  the  cement  has  hardened ; 
but  it  is  important  to  wet  the  bricks 
thoroughly  before  being  laid  in  cement. 

Hardened  Portland  oement,  which  is  firee 
from  carbonic  acid,  contains  14  to  16  per 
cent  of  water.     It  is  generally  composed  of: 

1).  Basic  silicate  of  lime  of  the  formula : 
6CaO.  3  8iO*-f  6H0. 

2).  Aluminate  of  lime  (and  the  corres- 
ponding compound  of  sesqui-oxyde  of  iron 
with  lime)  of  the  formula : 

3  Ca  0.  Al'  O'  (Fe«  0')  +  3  H  0. 

8).  Hydrate  of  lime.     Ca  O.  H  0.       8. 

BE8S£HEH  BOTALTIKS. — The  statement 
circulated  here,  that  they  have  been,  or 
will  this  year  be  reduced,  on  products  for 
either  home  or  foreign  consumption,  is  of- 
ficially denied  by  Mr.  Bessemer. 
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BDRNmG  COAL  DUST. 

From  "  En(ine«rii)g.» 

Thoae  who  have  oarefiilly  studied  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  boming  fuel  in  onr  steam 
boilers  and  fomaoes  are  well  aware  of  its 
nnmerons  defects,  and  of  the  losses  of  heat 
attendant  upon  it.  Thus,  besides  the  losses 
from  oondnotion  and  radiation,  which  will 
take  place  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  with 
any  system  of  boming  fuel,  there  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  losses  due  to 
imperfect  combustion,  to  unconsumed  coal 
falling  into  the  ashpit,  and  to  the  heat  car- 
ried off  by  the  waste  gases  escaping  to  the 
chimney,  this  latter  loss  being  lareely  in- 
creased by  the  excess  of  air  which  it  is  round 
requisite  to  supply  to  the  furnace  beyond 
that  required  for  chemical  combustion  alone. 
To  avoid  these  losses,  various  plans  have 
been  devised,  the  most  thoroughly  success- 
fol  in  practice,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 

terfect  in  theory  of  those  hitherto  brought 
efore  the  public,  "being  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens' 
beautiful  system  of  regenerative  gas  fur- 
naces. As  far  as  the  results  obtained  are 
concerned,  these  furnaces  have  really  left 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  of  consider- 
able first  cost,  and,  therefore,  although  they 
have  been  very  largely  adopted,  they  have 
not  oome  into  such  general  use  as  their 
economical  working  would  otherwise  war- 
rant. 

Under  these  circumstances  various  at- 
tempts have  naturally  been  made  to  approx- 
imate more  or  less  closely  to  the  economy 
of  the  regenerative  gas  furnace  without  at 
the  same  time  involving  so  great  an  outlay 
for  gas  producers,  regenerators,  &o. ;  but — 
although  several  experimenters  have  obtain- 
ed good  results — until  quite  recently  no 
plan  which  could  be  said  to  be  a  fair  com- 
petitor of  Mr.  Siemens'  system  had,  so  &r 
as  we  are  aware,  been  brought  forward.  A 
few  months  ago,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  Rus- 
sell Grampton  commenced  experimenting  on 
methods  of  burning  fuel  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, and  the  practical  results  which  he  has 
lately  obtained  are  so  striking  that  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  his  system  as  one  possess- 
ing very  great  importance  from  many  points 
of  view.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  the 
plan  of  burning  fuel  in  a  powdered  state  is, 
in  itself,  not  new.  Both  in  this  country 
and  abroad — and  particularly  in  America — 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bum  coal 
in  the  form  of  dust  or  finely  divided  parti- 


cles; but  prior  to  Mr.  Grampton's  experi- 
ments these  attempts  met  with  but  indiffer- 
ent success.  One  great  difSoulty  which 
troubled  most  of  the  experimenters  was  titat 
the  flues  of  the  furnaces  became  dogged 
with  dust,  this  dust  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  unoonsumed  fuel,  and  represent- 
ing, therefore,  so  much  waste,  besides  being 
a  practical  inconvenience  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  avoid.  Mr.  Crampton,  how- 
ever, hat  avoided  this  inconvenience,  and 
the  arrangements  he  has  employed  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  have  at  the  same  time  ena- 
bled him  to  obtain  other  advantages,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  due  course.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  we  must  explain 
briefly  the  principles  npon  which  Mr.  Gramp- 
ton's system  is  based — principles,  we  may 
remark,  in  which  sound  common  sense  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place. 

If  two  jets,  one  of  coal  gas  and  one  of 
atmospheric  air,  be  introduced  into  a  cham- 
ber side  by  side  and  a  light  applied,  a  long 
flame  will,  as  everybody  knows,  be  pro- 
duced, the  length  of  this  flame  increasing 
according  as  the  pressure  under  which  die 
jets  of  air  and  gas  are  delivered  is  increased. 
Even  if  the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  before 
being  introduced  in  the  chamber,  and  an 
delivered  into  the  latter  through  a  single 
jet,  the  flame  will  still  be  produced,  the 
length,  although  less,  being,  as  before,  in- 
creased by  an  increase  of  the  pressure  under 
which  the  jet  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  deliv- 
ered. Now  the  existence  of  this  more  or 
less  elongated  flame  proves  that  the  combos- 
tion  of  the  gas,  even  when  mixed  with  a 
supply  of  air,  is  far  from  being  instantaneooB, 
and  that,  in  order  that  perfect  oombustioo 
may  be  obtained,  a  certain  time  must  bt 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  mixed  gases  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  objects  whiok 
would  reduce  their  temperature  below  that 
at  which  chemical  combination  will  take 
place.  When  the  fuel  u  supplied  in  a  solid 
instead  of  a  gaseous  form,  a  still  longer 
time  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  combustion,  the  larger  the  parti- 
cles of  fuel  the  longer  being  the  time  thas 
required. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  time 
is  required  to  complete  combustion,  that 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Grampton's  system 
of  bnuming  powdered  fuel.  Instead  of  pro- 
jecting the  coal  dust  into  a  chamber  where 
the  heat  is  to  be  utilised,  he  mixes  it  with 
the  requisite  supply  of  air,  and  delivers  the 
mixture  into  a  combustion  chamber  or  floe 
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of  Buoh  length  or  provided  with  such  baffling 
Boreens  that  time  is  afforded  for  the  com- 
bastion  to  be  completed,  before  the  heated 
gases  which  are  produced  arrive  at  the  point 
where  the  heat  is  utilised.  The  time  requi- 
site to  attain  this  end  may  be  obtained  by 
forming  the  combustion  chamber  with  a  sig- 
sag  flue,  or  by  placing  across  it  perforated 
screens  of  brickwork,  which  will  form  baffles, 
and  delay  the  current  of  gases.  In  any 
ease,  opening  are  provided  for  drawing  off 
the  slag,  which  is  deposited  in  the  combus- 
tion chamber. 

Of  course  the  smaller  the  particles  in 
which  the  fuel  is  supplied  the  greater  will 
be  the  surface  exposed  by  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight,  and  the  shorter  there- 
fore will — as  we  have  already  stated — ^be 
the  time  required  for  their  combustion.  In 
other  words,  the  finer  the  particles  the  more 
nearly  will  they  approach  in  character  to 
j^eous  fuel,  and  therefore  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  commercial  considerations  it  would 
be  advisable  to  reduce  the  fuel  to  the  finest 
particles  possible.  Although,  however,  coal 
may,  by  suitable  mechanical  contrivances, 
be  readily  reduced  to  a  state  of  impalpable 
powder,  such  reduction  would  be  expensive, 
and  therefore  from  an  economical  point  of 
view  unadvisable.  Mr.  Crampton  has  given 
this  matter  careful  consideration,  and  we 
believe  that  the  conclusion  he  has  come  to 
is,  that  regarded  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  is  unadvisable  to  spend  more  than 
one  shilling  per  ton  on  reducing  the  coal  to 
powder;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  coal 
should  be  reduced  to  as  small  particles  as  is 
possible  for  this  expenditure,  but  that  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  finer 
particles  would  not  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense  of  producing  them. 

To  reduce  the  coal  to  powder,  Mr.  Oramp- 
ton  proposes  to  use  ordinary  millstones  bav- 
ins a  blast  of  air  passed  between  their 
grinding  surfaces,  this  blast  both  keeping 
the  stones  cool  and  carrying  off  the  fine  par- 
ticles as  soon  as  they  are  produced.  The 
ooal  may,  of  coarse,  U  desired,  be  crushed 
between  rollers,  or  by  other  means,  before 
being  fed  to  the  millstones.  The  methods 
of  delivering  the  mixture  of  powdered  fuel 
and  ab  into  the  combustion  chamber,  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Crampton,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  plan,  how- 
ever, which  appears  to  be  most  generally 
applicable  is  that  in  which  the  powdered 
fael  is  delivered  from  a  hopper  by  means  of 
a  feed-roller  into  a  coned  pipe  or  noszle, 


within  which  is  a  smaller  noule  discharging 
air  under  pressure.  A  kind  of  injector  is 
thus  formed  which  delivers  the  mixed  air 
and  powdered  fuel  into  the  main  pipe  lead> 
ing  to  the  combustion  chamber,  tlus  pipe 
being  traversed  by  a  current  of  air  under  a 
low  pressure.  In  this  arrangement  the  feed- 
roller  can  receive  its  motion  from  a  little 
engine  directly  attached  to  it,  this  engine 
being  driven  by  the  compressed  air  supplied 
to  the  injector  nozzle.  Where  the  furnacea 
are  distributed  about  the  works,  the  employ* 
ment  of  little  independent  engines  in  this 
way  will  be  a  great  convenience,  and  will 
save  the  erection  of  shafting. 

We  have  said  that  the  experiments  already 
made  by  Mr.  Crampton  on  his  system  have 
given  most  satisfactory  results,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  in  an  early  number  to  lay  the  full 
details  of  these  results  before  our  readers. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  may  point 
out  some  of  the  advantages  which  Mr. 
Crampton's  system  appears  to  us  to  possess. 
In  the  first  place,  besides  enabling  ordinary 
good  small  coal  or  slack  to  be  efficiently 
consumed,  it  affords  great  facilities  for  burn- 
ing coal  of  inferior  qualities.  Take,  for 
instance,  coal  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  sulphur.  In  order  that  sucli  ooal  may  be 
utilized  for  metallurgical  operations  in  ordi- 
nary furnaces,  it  is  requisite  that  after  being 
powdered  and  subjected  to  a  washing  pro- 
cess, it  should  be  moulded  by  pressure,  &o., 
into  blocks,  while  by  burning  it  in  the  pow- 
dered state  all  the  moulding  process  would 
be  dispensed  with.  In  oases  when  the  coal 
merely  contains  an  admixture  of  earthy  mat- 
ters, unaccompanied  by  deleterious  volatile 
ingredients,  the  advantages  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Crampton's  system  are  still  greater.  In 
such  oases  it  is  not  even  requisite  that  the 
ooal  should  be  washed,  it  being  merely 
necessary  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  earthy  matters  merely  inoreas- 
ing  the  quantity  of  slag  deposited  in  the 
combustion  chamber  without  interfering  with 
the  perfection  of  the  combustion.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  poor  coals  of  India  and  similar 
fuel  this  would  be  an  important  considera- 
tion. Another  advantage  consists  in  the 
saving  of  labor  effected,  the  supply  of  the 
powdered  fuel  to  the  furnace  being  regulated 
merely  by  opening  or  closing  a  valve,  while 
there  is  the  further  advantage  that  the  sup- 
ply of  air  needed  is  little  if  any  greater  than 
that  required  for  chemical  combination,  so 
that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  attainable  is 
far  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  furnace 
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where  there  u  neoessarilj  a  sorplos  of  air 
present.  As  a  result,  moreover,  of  tiie 
nieety  with  which  the  supply  of  air  can  be 
adjusted,  the  formation  of  smoke  can,  as  the 
trials  have  shown,  be  completely  avoided. 
Again,  the  system  offers  great  facilities  for 
utilising  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be 
oarried  off  by  the  waste  gases,  it  being 
merely  necessary  to  pass  these  gases  throngh 
regenerators  arranged  on  Mr.  Siemens'  plan, 
and  employ  these  regenerators  to  heat  the 
air  which  is  mixed  with  the  coal  dust  in 
the  first  instance.  In  reheating  and  other 
similar  furnaces,  also,  the  fact  of  a  slight 
pressure  being  maintained  within  the  fur- 
nace is  an  undoubted  advantage,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  indraught  of  cold  air  through 
crevices,  or  when  the  furnace  doors  are 
opened.  Altogether,  we  consider  that  Mr. 
Grampton's  system  of  burning  powdered  coal 
fuel  is  one  which  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  the  economy  of  fuel,  and 
we  anticipate  that  it  will  come  into  exten- 
sive use.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
the  system  in  a  future  number,  when  we 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish  details  of  the 
trials,  which  have  already  been  made  on  a 
practical  scale. 


CULVERTS  UNDER  RIVERS  AND  CANAL& 

7rom  the  "  Meohanioa'  M&g»ine." 

There  is  always  more  or  less  hazard  and 
risk  in  disturbing  what  may  be  called  the 
"existing  state  of  things."  Nevertheless, 
it  becomes  imperatively  necessary,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  to  incur  the  risk  of  so  doing. 
Of  all  the  examples  of  engineering  practice, 
in  which  a  corroboration  of  this  statement  is 
to  be  found,  that  relating  to  interfering 
with  the  glatuf  quo  of  the  beds  and  banks  of 
rivers  and  canals,  affords  the  most  conclusive 
one.  Numerous  have  been  the  accidents, 
and  dire  the  consequences  of  excavating 
even  in  the  approximate  locality  of  these 
situations.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  too 
much  caution  in  conducting  operations  of 
this  nature,  which  have  now  become  more 
frequent  than  formerly.  This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  rivers  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  inseparable  barriers  between  their 
opposite  shores,  and  that  attention  has,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  been  prominently 


and  is  being  practically  carried  out  by  tW 
Waterloo  and  Whitehall  Pneomatio  C<hb- 
pany,  and  by  the  construction  of  the  subwaT 
under  the  Thames  at  the  Tower.  Aldioagh 
not  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  subfiavial  tun- 
neling, the  French  have  accomplished  soaae- 
thing  in  that  line,  by  the  large  syphon  tube 
recently  successfully  laid  under  the  Seine, 
to  connect  the  sewage  channels  on  each  side 
of  that  river.  The  laying  of  culverts  and 
pipes  under  embankments  has  always  been 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  engi- 
neer, even  when  the  embankments  are  made 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  how  greatly  the  trouble  increases,  and 
how  much  greater  need  there  b  of  pree«a- 
tionary  measures,  when  the  case  involves  the 
undermining  of  a  bank  already  in  situ. 

There  are  two  very  prominent  instanoee 
to  be  adduced  where  the  laying  of  pipes  and 
culverts  underneath  the  banks  of  water  re- 
servoirs were  attended  with  leakage  and 
bursting.  The  one  is  the  well  known  oatas- 
trophe  at  Bradfield,  some  few  years  ago. 
The  other  is  the  leakage  and  su'aseqaent 
emptying  of  the  Vartry  reservoir,  constitut- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Dublin  Water  Works. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  true  cause 
of  the  former  mishap,  whether  it  was  due  to 
an  error  in  the  principle  of  construction 
adopted,  or  in  practical  working  defects, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  about  the  latter. 
The  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  culvert  was 
left  nearly  smooth,  without  any  offsets, 
steps,  or  "  racking  back,"  to  afford  a  firm 
hold  of  the  puddle  of  the  bank.  In  fact, 
there  was  really  a  straight  joint  between  the 
puddle  and  the  masonry,  whereas  there 
should  have  been  a  union  as  intimate  as  it 
was  possible  for  ingenuity  to  imagine.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  water  found  oat  the 
"  weak  spot."  The  result  was  the  emptying 
of  the  reservoir,  which  had  taken  months  to 
fill,  and  the  plunging  of  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration into  litigation,  which  entailed  upon  it 
a  large  amount  of  expense.  In  many  of  the 
towns  where  new  sewage  works  are  in  course 
of  construction,  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay 
iron  pipes  below  the  beds  of  the  adjoinii^ 
rivers  and  canals,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  communication  between  tbe  sew- 
ers upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  also,  in 
some  instances,  to  constitute  a  channel  of 
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tent  m»7  be  gsined  from  the  £ut  that 
they  are  estimated  to  cost  £60,000.  Pro- 
Tided  the  foundation  be  good,  and  concrete 
be  used  liberally,  the  only  point  presenting 
moch  difficulty  is  the  joints,  which  some- 
times give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
depth  to  which  the  drains  must  be  sunk  de- 
pend, in  the  first  place,  upon  the  levels; 
and,  secondly,  upon  the  condition  of  traffic 
in  which  the  riTcr  ia  placed.  If  the  river 
be  naviffabie,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  the  pipes  should  not  be  placed 
too  near  the  surface,  and  should  be  well 
protected,  especially  about  the  joints,  With 
oement  concrete,  or  they  are  Uable  to  be 
damaged  by  tlte  anchors  of  boats.  Were 
there  any  choice  in  the  matter,  it  would  al- 
ways be  preferable  to  take  the  drain  or  pipe 
over  instead  of  under  the  river,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  levelp  are  so  entirely  optional 
as  to  affmrd  the  right  of  selection. 

An  instance  of  the  bursting  of  a  canal 
embankment,  in  consequence  of  excavating 
underneath  it,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  culvert,  occurred  a  very  short  time 
S^.  A  portion  of  the  embankment  of  the 
apton  and  Warwick  Canal  was  washed 
away,  making  a  breach  nearly  40  ft.  in 
width. 

Aa  a  rule,  we  should  prefer  in  these  has- 
ardous  situations  to  lay  oast-iron  pipes  in- 
stead of  building  a  culvert.  The  time  which 
the  disturbance  and  interference  with  the 
existiuK  bank  occupies  is  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  operations  car- 
ried on.  A  mnoh  shorter  time  Will  suffice 
to  lay  in  a  pipe  than  to  construct  a  culvert 
of  briekwork  or  masonry.  The  former  will 
also  require  less  excavation  than  the  latter, 
for  supposing  them  to  have  the  same  inter- 
nal dimensions,  the  arch,  invert,  and  side 
walls  of  the  culvert,  will  necessitate  the  tak- 
ing out  of  considerable  additional  quantity 
of  earth.  These  proportions  in  a  oast-iron 
pipe  are  simply  its  thickness,  which  practi- 
oaily  is  inappreciable.  Besides,  an  increase 
in  the  capacity  or  internal  sixe  of  the  pipe, 
produces  little  or  no  corresponding  dif^r- 
enoe  in  the  thickness.  With  the  exception 
of  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in 
making  good  Ihe  joints,  there  is  no  compari- 
son with  respect  to  the  relative  facilities  of 
the  two  methods  for  establuhing  a  speedy 
and  secure  communication  between  the  op- 
posite banks.  The  manner  in  which  the 
canal  is  constructed,  at  the  place  where  the 
intended  pipe  or  culvert  is  to  cross,  has  a 
very  great  effect  upon  the  risk  attending  its 
Vol,.  I.— No.  8.— 50. 


Buocessfnl  laying.  Should  the  canal  be  ear' 
ried  altogether  in  an  embankment,  and  the 
levels  not  permit  of  the  pipe  being  laid  in 
the  natural  ground,  but  require  it  to  bo- 
placed  in  the  artificial  bank,  the  danger  is 
seriously  augmented.  Not  only  is  the  founda* 
tion  more  treacherous  and  insecure,  but  the 
earth  above  is  more  liable  to  subside  than  if 
it  consisted  of  a  thin  stratum  of  the  natural 
surftuse.  Subsidence  ia  not  necessarily  a 
forerunner  of  leakage  or  bursting,  but  it 
frequently  does  precede  these  serious  con- 
tingencies, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  warn- 
ing sign  which  should  never  be  disregarded. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  here  between 
the  ordinary  sabsidence,  which  invariably 
foUows  the  erection  of  every  aew  bank«  a 
short  time  after  its  construction,  and  that 
for  which  there  is  no  apparent  cause.  The 
former  is  always  expected,  and  provision 
made  accordingfjr  for  raising  the  bank  to  its 
proper  level.  The  latter  should  be  at  once 
carefully  inquired  into,  and  a  constant  watch 
set  on  the  spot. 


ffiON  AKD  STEEL  NOTES. 

DOBATioH  or  Blasts. — A  metallurfpgt  who  has 
spent  the  past  winter  in  traveling  among  th^ 
French  and  English  ftimaces,  gives  it  as  his  opinioa 
tliat  many  of  the  recently-constructed  and  syste- 
matically managed  establishments  of  the  United 
States  liave  nothing  to  fear  (h>m  a  comparison  with 
the  very  best  in  Europe.  In  fact,  tliere  are  some 
respects  in  which  the  ironmasters  of  this  country 
are  decidedly  in  advance  of  their  trans-Atlantic 
compeers.  The  ever-increasing  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  of  very  high  temperature  in  the  blast 
is  far  more  generally  acknowledged  and  obeyed  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe;  and  the  average  nmu- 
ber  of  workmen  required  to  perform  the  usual  labor 
about  the  fitmace  is  much  greater  there  than  here. 

This  observer  gives  the  palm,  among  the  works 
which  he  visited,  to  the  furnace  near  Middieboro', 
in  the  Cleveland  district.  "  Everything,"  says  he, 
"  is  new,  practical  and  neat,  even  to  elegance." — 
Whether,  however,  in  the  colossal  furnaces  of  that 
neighborhood  the  limits  of  economy  have  not  been 
pawed,  is  a  serious  question.  The  two  fUmaoes  at 
Bosedale  are  108  feet  high  and  27  feet  in  the  bodies. 
Certainly  tiieir  pi  eduction  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons 
per  twenty-four  hours,  great  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
below  the  proportion  of  their  vast  dimensions. — 
Probably  the  use  of  the  Liirman  cinder-block, 
which  has  been  adopted  at  some  of  the  works,  will 
be  found  especially  advantageous  in  raising  the  pro- 
duct of  very  large  Aimaces,  since  it  brings  tlie  slag 
discharged  much  nearer  the  center  of  heat,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  favorable  effects. 

One  point  of  difference  between  American  and 
foreign  blast  Aimaces  is  not  in  our  favor.  We  are 
not  able  to  keep  as  long  in  blast  as  do  the  Euro- 
peans. This  complaint  is  quite  general  among  us, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
difBtHlty  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  ov 
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natnral  or  manufactared  fire-proof  material.  With 
•  view  to  anawer  this  question,  carefui  experiment! 
have  been  made  abroad  upon  samples  of  American 
clay  and  bricks  fUmistied  by  W.  If.  Lyon,  Esq.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  results  have  Just  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  Mr.'George  Asmers,  under  whose 
direction  they  were  instituted. 

It  was  found  that  our  Mount  Savaze  fire  brick 
excels  the  best  varieties  in  Scotland,  Germany  ur 
Belgium,  and  that  our  Star  at  least  equals  them. — 
A  third  brand  of  cheap  American  brick,  the  Porter, 
■bowed  itself  not  sufficiently  flre-proof  to  be  used 
even  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  blast-fUmaoes.  These 
experiments  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  there 
are  not  many  other  kmds  of  American  fire-brick  as 
good  as  those  mentioned.  In  fact,  we  have  our- 
selves obtained  and  manufactured  material  from 
ICew  Jersey  which  laccessfolly^  resisted  tests  before 
which  the  ftmous  Stourbridge  brick  gave  way. — 
The  question  to  be  answered  in  these  experiments 
was  merely  whether  it  would  pay  to  import  Scotch 
or  German  brick  on  the  assumption  that  all  Ameri- 
can material  is  defective.  This  question  is  now 
clearly  answered  in  the  negative;  and  if  Mount 
Savage  or  Star  bricks  do  not  hold  out  as  long 
as  Garnkerk,  the  reasons  must  be  sought  else- 
wiiere  than  in  the  raw  material.  Most  complaints 
of  this  kind  come  from  fUrnacea  which  smelt  the 
Tery  rich  ores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  that,  too,  with 
extremely  small  additions  of  lime.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ttie  formation  of  cinder  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  alumina  of  the  fire-brick  is  inevitable. 
The  evil  is  aggravated  when  the  blast  is  not  to  strong  j 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  charcoal  furnaces  of  Lake 
Superior,  wiien  the  pressure  is  but  one  and  a  tialf 
pounds.  Ttie  lone  of  fusion  here  becomes  annular, 
and  hugs  the  walls,  producing  such  a  rapid  action 
upon  them  that  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  blasts 
In  tliat  neighborhood  seldom  last  longer  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  months. 

Careful  experiments  only  can  determine  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  present  proportion 
of  flux  and  the  pressure  of  blast  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  longer  campaigns.  Such  question  cannot  be 
flippantly  answered  a  priori.  One  thing,  however, 
is  now  certain.  We  do  not  need  to  look  for  better 
material  in  the  construction  of  fUmaces  than  onr 
own  country  aSbrds. 

■  [The  above  is  flrom  the  "  Jonmal  of  Mining."— 
The  "American  Exchange  and  Review"  makes  the 
following  comments :] 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  as  singular  a  variation  in  the  endurance  of  English 
Aimaces  as  there  is  in  furnaces  in  this  country,  in 
districts  where  the  ores  vary.  We  speak  now  in 
respect  of  the  endurance  of  the  Airnace  ring  or 
inner  walls.  The  gentieman  last  named  is  upon  the 
line  leading  directly  to  the  cause  of  difference  be- 
tween the  endurance  of  American  and  of  European 
fnmaces.  The  peculiarity  of  ores  demands  a  pecu- 
liarity in  fioxing,  and  if  that  type  or  normal  condi- 
tion is  not  reached  in  the  charge  thrown  into  the 
fUmace,  the  silex  and  alumina,  not  the  alumina 
•lone,  must  suS'er,  and  the  brick  is  dissolved  or 
fluxed  in  itself.  The  nature  of  the  ores  reduced, 
therefore,  has  mnch  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  dif- 
ference in  endurance.  This  may  be  considered  a 
|>robable  suggestion  when  we  notice  the  large  amount 
of  lime  in  the  charges  of  English  fUmaces  as  given 
in  the  type  cinder  of  Dr.  Percy,  namely,  88  silex, 
16  alununa,  47  lime ;  whereas  in  the  large  m^ority. 


of  onr  American  iWnaoes  80  of  lime  woold  be  the 
maximum. 

EXPrUHKHTS  AT  TBI  JOIKT  EXPISSE  OF  IbOX- 
MASTEBs. — The  Staffordshire  correspondent  of 
"  Tlie  Engineer,"  says :  Amongst  some  ^  the  matt 
advanced  producers  of  pig  and  finished  iron  ia  tUa 
district,  there  has  for  some  time  been  a  deaire  that 
such  a  combination  should  exist  tiiat  experimental 
works  may  be  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  a  joint  parse 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  such  as  machine  puddling, 
and  other  suggested  improvements  in  the  mill  and 
forge  department. 

The  same  Idea  is  now  finding  expreHion  in  re- 
spect of  the  making  of  pig  iron.  A  Sontb  Stafford- 
shire ironmaster,  who  within  the  last  six  years  has 
madi  five  visits  to  the  Cleveland  district,  bases 
upon  what  ia  being  done  there  an  appeal  to  the 
trade  in  his  district,  to  devise  some  machinery  by 
which  they  may  at  one  cost  try  each  separate  ex- 
periment, and  to  learn  what  would  prove  most  val- 
uable for  permanent  adoption.  "  l)nring  my  first 
visit,  1  saw  (he  says)  furnaces  in  advance  of  any 
then  in  Staffordshire  ;  since  then,  at  some  of  tin 
works,  those  Aimaces  have  been  altered  once  or 
twice,  and  are  now  either  rebuilt,  or  are  about  to 
be."  Indeed  one  of  the  Cleveland  ironmasters  him> 
self  remarked  to  me,  in  consequence  of  my  having 
said  that  I  had  thought,  the  first  time  I  was  in  the 
district,  tluit  the  furnaces  were  so  perfect  they 
would  probably  remain  for  years  unaltered :  "  la 
the  last  six  years  I  have  built  five  furnaces,  each  in 
advance  of  the  other  ;  I  have  now  pulled  them  all 
down  and  rebuilt,  or  am  about  to  rebuild  them  as 
8d  ft.  furnaces,  with  27  ft.  boshes,  capable  of  making 
450  tons  of  iron  per  week." 

The  South  Statfordshire  master  remarks  :  "  This 
seems  a  very  lavish  way  of  laying  out  money,  but 
let  ns  examine  it  more  closely.  To  rebuild  a  far- 
naoe  would  probably  cost  somewhere  about  £1,000, 
bat  if  by  rebuilding  you  can  save  Is.  per  ton  on  say 
200  tons  per  week  it  would  amount  to  JC620  saved 
per  year,  or  upwards  of  60  per  cent  on  the  oatiay." 
Now,  as  their  furnaces  make  up  to  460  tona  per 
week,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  wise  to  alter  when 
they  can  see  a  saving  of  anything  like  Is.  per  ten. 
What  we  want  is  a  system  of  trying  evoy  new  plan 
on  one  given  fbmaoe,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  perfectly 
reliable  data,  such  data  to  b«  open  to  all  nabsoriben. 
This  could  be  best  done  by  forming;  a  Blast-Fnmae* 
Institute,  each  member  subsoribmg  ao  much  ftt 
furnace,  according  to  the  number  of  ftamaces  that 
he  owned  or  leased.  Such  an  institute  would  haw 
a  working  committee,  who  would  build  or  engage 
one  or  more  fUmaoes,  as  well  as  a  manager,  ani 
keep  all  accounts  on  the  cost-book  system,  siunriog 
each  separate  account.  The  committee  ahould  meet 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  individually  make  Se- 
quent visits  to  the  trial  fnmaoe.  &ay  they  aia 
working  a  60  (t.  fumaoe,  and  at  the  first  aaeetiBg 
agree  to  try  the  proper  working  height  of  foraaoea 
with  the  different  coals  of  the  dutrict.  The  fomaoa 
would  be  burthened  to  its  very  outside  workiqg 
powers  at  that  height,  with  each  of  the  coals  to  be 
tried,  strict  returns  of  the  yields  of  everything  being 
kept.  These  being  finished,  let  the  fnmaoe  fa* 
raised  6  ft.,  and  then  try  them  all  again.  Shonld 
any  or  all  of  them  prove  to  work  to  better  advuit- 
age  at  the  increased  height,  then  raise  another  5  ft., 
and  go  on  in  tlie  ^ame  way  till  that  experineot  wM 
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'CXhsnstod.  "We  might  then  try  increased  heat  of 
blut,  or  a  close  hearth,  and  then  the  yield  of  any 
one  or  all  ironstones  by  theniKelves.  The  value  of 
inch  an  institute  no  one  can  tell,  bat  supposing  that 
by  trying  heights  we  saved  as  much  as  Uve  cwt.  of 
coal  to  the  ton  of  iron — in  Shropshire  they  save 
seven  cwt.,  and  in  Cleveland  upwards  often  cwt. — 
U  would  be  somewhere  near  equal  to  adding  one- 
seventh  to  the  life  of  StaCfordshlre,  whilst  it  would 
improve  theqaality  also. 

NEW  Blast  Ehoiiie.  —  A  blast-flimace  engine 
built  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  described  in  the 
tiie  "  American  Exchange  and  Review,"  has  the 
following  peculiarities :  It  is  a  vertical  engine. — 
The  air  cylinder  is  72-in.  diameter  and  8-feet 
stroke ;  the  steam  cylinder  86-in.  diameter.  The 
air  piston  and  follower,  instead  of  being  cast  iron 
and  having  packing  between,  consist  of  a  ring  six 
inches  in  Aickness,  with  space  for  packing,  which 
will  be  of  solid  wool  felted  and  set  oat  by  a  spring 
ring.  Instead  of  the  one  piston  rod  taking  the  pis- 
ton in  the  center,  there  will  be  three  taking  hold  of 
the  outside  of  the  air  piston,  passing  up  through  the 
head  outridtof  the  ittam  cylinder,  and  fastened  to 
thecroeshead.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that 
it  entirely  prevents  any  steam  or  water  ttom  being 
carried  down  the  piston  rod  through  the  stuffing 
box  into  the  air  cylinder.  The  air  piston  tieing 
simply  a  ring  lield  by  the  three  rods,  and  tiie  en- 
tire center  teing  covered  with  Iwiler  iron  slightly 
concaved.  Is  very  light.  The  steam  piston  is  cush- 
ioned at  both  ends  by  passing  and  closing  the  ex- 
haast  ports  just  l)efore  the  termination  of  the  stroke, 
thus  rendering  striking  tiie  heads  abiiolutely  im- 
possible, besides  making  the'  cliange  of  stroke 
almost  instantaneous,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  variation  of  the  blast  is  little  or  nothing. 

TTiax  Labob  Blast-Fvbraok  at  Noktok,  Eko- 
X  LAUD. — We  have  received,  says  the  "  American 
Exdumge  and  Review,"  the  following  description  of 
tbeUast-fumaceat  Morton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees, 
England,  erected  by  John  Player,  of  Flayer  &  Uen- 
denon,  80  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  86  feet  high, 
•od  26  feet  across  the  I>oshes!  cubic  contents  26,- 
000  feet ;  and  closed  top,  or  bell  and  ho]^r  arrange- 
ment for  charging;  has  one  horizontal  blast  engine, 
blowing  cylinder  seven  feet  diameter  by  seven  feet 
stroke,  working  twenty-two  revolutions  per  minute; 
haa  fonr  of  Flayer's  patent  hot-blast  stoves,  of 
thirty  pipes  each:  heating  the  blast  1,000°  to  1,200° 
Fahr.,  pressure  of  three  and  a  Iialf  to  four  and  a 
balf  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  using  six  tuy^e«. 
It  was  blown  in  March,  1807,  and  in  1868  produced 
25,827  tons  of  pig  iron;  and  in  February,  1869,  was 
prodncing  about  600  tons  of  foundry  iron  per  week. 
The  consumption  of  ftiel  is  about  one  ton  to  the  ton 
of  pig  Iron.  The  ores  are  now  42  per  cent,  yield- 
ing two  per  cent  better  than  with  smaller  ftamaces. 
Less  goes  into  the  slag,  or  cinder,  than  formerly 
with  tiie  small  ftamaces.  The  fUel  is  ordinary  coke 
tliat  could  not  be  worked  In  small  iHimaces,  owing 
to  ita  iqjnrious  efi^t  on  the  qnallty  of  the  iron. 

The  gas  arrangements,  or  rather  the  arrangements 
for  drawing  It  off,  are  so  perfectly  constructed  that 
the  supply  is  divided  up  Into  sixteen  different  jets, 
or  flues,  so  that  each  stove  and  boiler  has  its  supply 
Independent  of  the  other,  and  there  is  enough  for 
steam  and  for  heating  the  blast;  It  is  regnlal^  and 
coosoBied  with  the  same  f^xdllty  that  (H'finary  lift- 


ing gas  Is  consumed  in  a  dwelling,  and  is  consumed 
on  the  principle  embraced  In  an  Argand  burner,  by 
a  gas  regulator. 

The  production  of  this  furnace  has  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  the  parties  concerned  by  fully  fifty 
per  cent.  It  is  illnstrated  in  "  Engineering"  (Au- 
gust 10, 1866,  p.  104),  where  it  Is  stated  that  It  was 
expected  to  produce  400  tons  per  week,  while  it 
now  prodaces  about  600  tons.  It  Is  expected  that 
it  will  keep  in  blast  five  to  six  years  longer,  or  seven 
to  nine  years  in  ail.  Owing  to  the  time  that  it  will 
prolmbly  remain  in  blast,  the  expenses  of  repairs 
will  l>e  less  than  in  any  other  Aimace,  per  ton  of 
iron.  There  are  no  repairs  to  be  charged  to  the 
hot-blast  stoves,  nor  will  there  be,  as,  owing  to  the 
principles  of  their  construction,  none  can  be  requir- 
ed. The  labor  account  of  this  ftimace  is  but  a  trifle 
in  excess  of  that  of  one  of  eighteen  feet,  whilst  the 
product  u  double. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  this  fbmaoe  at  present  wages 

and  prices  of  materials,  to  include  furnace,  casting 

house,  engine  house,  lift  stoves,  etc.,  complete  to 

take  the  blast : 

Foundations,    .....    $6,800 

Common  bricklayers'  work,   •        -        24,800 

Fire  bricklayers'  work,     ...    87,500 

Cast-iron  work,     ...        -        25,000 

Blast  engine,    .....    18,000 

Boilers,  etc.,         ....  6.600 

Fumps, 2)600 

Machinery  for  hoisting,  ...  8,500 

Sheet-iron  work,      -        .        •        -      4,000 
Wrought-iron  bands,      .        .        -  8,000 

Valves,  pipes,  cocks,  stays,  etc.,        -      6,500 
Various  expenses,  such  as  fitting,  setting 
engines,    boilers,    scaffolding,    extra 
labor, 16,000 


$145,600 


We  would  modify  this  communication  (torn  Mr. 
Henderson  by  simply  stating  that  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  his  estimates  of  cost  of  producing 
iron  on  the  Lehij^  are  too  low  as  to  coal,  limestone, 
and  in  some  places  in  ore.  The  cost  of  limestone 
is  about  $1.76  in  some  places,  of  coal  more  than 
twice  as  much,  even  before  the  strike,  and  ore 
(brown  hematite)  is  generally  flrom  $6  to  $6.20  at 
the  mines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magnetic  ore  wblcli 
forms  nearly,  and  in  some  places  quite,  one-quarter 
of  the  ciiarge,  and  is  much  more  expensive.  With 
what  has  b^n  said  in  a  previous  article  in  the  pre- 
sent  number  of  the  "  Exchange  and  Review,"  our 
readers  can  draw  their  inferences  as  to  the  compara* 
tiVe  excellence  of  small  and  large  i\imaces. 

MixiHO  InoH  Obbs  and  Cbabobs. — ^Dr.  Crookes, 
In  his  new  work  upon  iron.  Just  received,  has 
the  following  concerning  the  mixing  of  ores  and 
charges :  * 

1.  Rich  ores  without  earthy  substances.  They 
are  mixed  either  with  poor  ores  or  with  fluxes  of 
blast-flimace  slags,  neutral  silicates,  etc. 

2.  Silicions  ores.  These  are  the  most  common; 
they  are  mixed  with  different  fluxes,  according  to 
the  state  in  which  the  silica  Is  associated  with  the 
the  ore,  viz : 

a.  Silica  is  mechanically  admixed  with  the  ore, 
ores  generally  difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  aluminous 
and  calcareous  fluxes;  best  in  the  form  of  alumin- 
ous  lime  if  suitable  iron  ores  are  not  obtainable.-— 
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Flmor  spar  ha*  tome  adnuitages  over  common  lime, 
•■  ita  flaorine  volatilizes  part  of  the  silicoa.  It  taaea 
easily  with  heavy  spar,  gypsum,  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  is  therefore  a  good  flax  for  ores  contain- 
ing those  sutMlances.  Ores  at  the  same  time  con- 
taining quartz  in  a  finely  disseminated  state  and 
protoxide  of  iron  are  difficult  to  smelt.  The  sili- 
ciona  ores  without  manganese  produce  gray  or  mot- 
tled iron. 

b.  The  silica  is  more  or  less  saturated  by  other 
bases  than  iron.  The  silica  is  sometimes  saturated 
with  bases  in  such  a  manner  as  forms  a  suitable  slag 
without  the  addition  of  other  fluxes;  or  when  con- 
tained in  richer  ores,  an  addition  of  neutral  fluxes 
is  required  only  to  produce  the  sufficient  quantity 
of  sl^.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  silica  is  not 
aofficiently  saturated,  and  it  then  requires  an  addi- 
tion of  basic  minerals,  calcareous  ores,  or  lime.  In 
rare  cases  ores  are  smelted  containing  silicates  so 
basic  as  to  require  an  addition  of  silica  or  alumin- 
ous marl,  etc. 

c.  The  silica  is  combined  with  peroxide  or  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  as  in  puddling,  refinery  slags,  etc. — 
These  substances  are  difficult  to  smelt,  and  the  best 
method  is  Lang  &  Frey's,  according  to  which  25 
parts  of  well  burned  fresh  lime  are  slaked,  and  mixed 
while  warm  with  66  parts  of  pulverized  slag  and  10 
parts  of  pulverized  coal.  The  mixture  is  molded 
mto  forms,  dried,  and  taroken  up  to  the  size  usual 
for  smelting. 

8.  Calcareous  iron  ores  being  very  refractory  when 
smelted  by  themselves,  are  m&ed  with  argillaceous 
iron  ores  or  clayey  substances.  Pure  quartz  la  sel- 
dom employed  as  an  addition,  for  it  requires  a  lon- 
ger time  for  the  formation  of  silicates,  and  is  liable 
to  scorify  protoxide  of  inm. 

4.  Iron  ores  oontaining  magnesia  are  very  refrac- 
tory, and  require  an  ad^tiou  of  argillaceous  sub- 
stances and  lime.  If  these  ores  contain  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  amount  of  manganese,  the  reaction  of 
the  magnmiia  will  be  partly  neutralized. 

5.  Hanganiferons  iron  ores  stunetimes  smelt  by 
themselves  and  are  inclined  to  ^ield  white  pig  iron, 
bat  tbey  usually  require  an  addition  of  lime  in  order 
to  produce  a  slag  free  tmm  iron.  An  increased  ad- 
dition of  lime  or  magnesiferous  substances  is  requir- 
ed if  the  production  of  gray  iron  is  intended  from 
these  easUyfritible  ores.  Easily-fUsible  ores  poor 
in  manganeae,  such  as  some  sorts  of  black-tMuid, 
also  require  a  greater  addition  of  calcareous  fluxes: 

6.  Titaniferous  iron  ores,  usually  difficult  to  fuse, 
require  fluxes  of  lime  and  quartz.  Alkaline  fiuxes 
are  also  very  e&ctive. 

PLATive  StzxIj  cto.,  with  Kiokbl. — There  were 
recently  exhibited  before  the  Polytechnic  As- 


work,  published  many  years  ago.  But  tfana  fhr  it 
has  been  found  impoesible  to  deposit  nidKl  in  thick 
plates,  for  as  soon  as  a  film  ha*  been  tlirown  dowB, 
the  nickel  is  deporited  in  the  f<»B>  Imown  as  tha 
"black  deposit,"  which  is  friable  and  worthleos.^ 
Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  use  pore 
nickel  for  the  p(4e  or  anode  that  is  to  be  dinoJTfri. 
but  Dr.  Adams  bos  succeeded,  even  when  the  metal 
employed  did  not  contain  more  than  76  per  cent  of 
nickel.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  describe  the  process 
employed,  as  he  stated  that  he  was  afr«id  his  me- 
mory was  not  to  be  trusted  in  r^ard  to  it.  TIm 
solution  employed  is  the  double  sulphate  of  nickd 
and  ammonia,  but  it  must  be  prep«a«d  in  a  qtecial 
manner,  in  order  to  insure  success. 

fT[Bi  Closcd  Heabtb  la  BLAsr-FmuiAOBs. — X^ 
X  correspondence  c^  the  "  Engineer  "  thus  meor 
tions  the  use  of  this  improvement  in  Cleveland : — 
The  devices  of  the  Cleveland  iron-mastera  to  stop 
all  leakages  or  droppings,  and  to  husband  sind  eco- 
nomize ^  available  productH,  are  notorious.    Nor 
are  the  other  districts,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
localities  of  old  date,  supine.    The  closed  Iieartli 
^stem  of  working  blast-furnaces,  which  lias  be«a 
applied  to  some  forty  fUmaoes  in  Pmsaia,  ia  nov 
being  tried,  we  see,  in  Shropshire.     By  thia  systen 
the  hearth  is  kept  much  hotter  than  by  the  nsual 
method,  for  there  is  no  waste  of  heat  to  keep  up  tlv 
temperature  in  the  useless  channel   between  tht 
hearth  and  the  dam.    Instead  of  blowing  into  da 
cinder,  as  in  most  of  the  English  furnaces,  the  li^ 
irea,  up<Hi  Liimum's  patent,  are  inserted  on  a  levd 
of  about  nine  inches  above  the  scoria  outlet,  thai ' 
bringing  the  frill  force  of  the  blast  upon  the  mate- 
rials.   Fuel  is  saved,  and  more  iron,  and  of  abet- 
ter quality,  is  produced.    The  casting  may  be  car- 
ried on  wlUiout  the  blast  being  taken  off,  which  ii 
another   source  of  economy,  and  the    ''  bknriDf 
throu^  "  process  after  every  cast,  with  its  ocBie- 
quent  waste  of  heat,  is  unnecessary.    There  is  tea- 
son  to  conclude  that  the  furnaces  will  not  display  a 
tendency  to  "  bridge  up,"  that  condition  of  thtey 
being  prevented  by  the  intense  heat,  by  which  afwj- 
thing  becomes  thoroughly  melted.    So  far  aa  the 
experiments  have  already  gone,  tiie  patent  caa  to 
applied  where  tender  as  well  as  strong  toA  is  vmi. 

TBI  SlENEIIS-HiJlTIS  PaOOnS  M  EWUAI»N>- 
The  North  Yorkshire  Steel  and  Iron  Conpa^, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Bernard  Samuelnn,  the  mto- 
ber  for  Banbury,  is  a  conspicuous  prmitietor,  hsic 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  Siemens  (Martin's)  fn>- 
ceas  for  the  manufacture  of  steel;  but  after  maek 
experimenting  have,  in  reference,  oertataly,  to 
some  of  the  stages,  abudoned  the  prq}act,  to  tht 
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*?'*'  *"  •PP«witu»  roch  as  is  described  in  the  gpe- 
WMatWM  of  letters  patent  granted  to  him  (Nob.  798 
and  1,296>,  or  in  any  other  suitable  flimace  or  appa- 
ww.  This  oinder  or  slag  he  employs  either  in  what 
is  known  as  the  puddling  process  for  the  production 
of  malleable  iron,  or  of  steel  from  oast-iron,  or  in 
the  -blast-fliniace,  for  the  pnrpoM  of  huproving  the 
quality  of  aa«t  or  pig  iron  to  be  produced.  In  the 
employment  of  the  product  obtained  by  heatrag  to- 
gether oxi«le  of  iioB  and«arbonate  of  soda,  er  caus- 
tic soda,  or  mixtures  of  the  same  for  the  production 
of  malleable  iron  or  steel  from  cast-iron,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  puddling  process,  and  also  its  employ- 
ment in  the  blast-furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proring  the  quality  of  cast  or  pig-iron  to  be  pro- 
dttoed. 

PinicarcD  Sykh  aitd  Ikoh  Tuns.— It  is  apwards 
of  two  years  smce  we  Brst  publicly  drew  atten- 
tion to  Uie  interesting  process  of  making  tubes  by 
punching  a  solid  ingot,  and  gradually  enlarging  it 
atterwards  by  pnndies  of  successiTely  increasing 
diameter,  so  as  to  put  the  work  upon  the  tube  from 
the  inside  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  longitudinally. 
ICessrs.  Deaken  &  Johnson's  punched  tubes  have 
since  achieved  a  great  commercial  success.  Up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  millton  have  been  made, 
and  in  many  large  contracts  abroad,  especially  for 
the  Remington  rifles,  no  others  ape  used.— £n«- 
tuering. 

TBanKO  Hxcmnx.—A  writer  in  "  Engineering," 
remarks  that  m  B4»ne  tests  which  be  witnessed 
with  the  Kirkaldy  machine,  a  trammel  used  on  the 
bar  itself,  showed  a  fi»r  less  amount  of  extension 
under  various  strains,  than  was  indicated  by  elabo- 
rate machinery  and  index  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  This  is  an  important  point 
to  have  in  view  in  connection  with  such  tests. 

flta*  pig-iron  product  of  Great  Britain  in  1868 
1  was  4,800,000  tons,  that  of  the  United  States 
1,608,000  tons. 


ORDNMCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTE& 

EuaopKA«  Small  Aems.— With  regard  to  small 
arms,  the  moat  prominent  feature  of  the  year 
baa  been  a  continuation  of  the  activity  to  which  the 
events  of  1866  gave  the  first  Impulse.  In  the  North 
German  army,  the  work  of  arming  the  troops  with 
th*  well-tried  needle-gun  was  pushed  vigorously 
forward.  For  the  fortresses,  rifled  percussion-guns 
of  home  and  foreign  construction  (Austrian,  &c., 
taken  in  war)  were  transformed  into  breech-loaders. 
It  is  proved,  by  the  result  of  trials  made  at  the 
military  practice  school  in  Spandau,  with  guns  of 
the  most  approved  systems,  that  the  needle-gun,  in 
vrecin<a  and  rapidity  of  fire,  is  inferior  to  none. 
m  the  other  hand,  the  superiority  of  the  small  cali- 
ber, under  some  circumstances,  is  a  matter  that 
l^rite  serious  consideration.  Hesse,  Baden  and 
W  urtemberK  have  armed  their  continmntji  uHth  tho 


cartridge  that  has  caused  the  trouble.  Since  April, 
the  French  infantry  have  been  armed  with  Chasse* 
pots;  but  this  is  only  the  case  with  the  army  on  ita 
peace  footing.  Although  private  industry  abroad 
and  at  home  has  been  had  In  requisition,  a  snflScient 
number  of  these  arms  has  not  been  procured  for  the 
army  when  in  war,  not  to  mention  the  reserves. 
Liige  supplied  40,000  last  year,  and  hopes  to  flnisk 
80,000  in  1869.  In  spite  of  some  defecta,  whidi  the 
Minister  of  War  himself  acknowledges,  the  weapon 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  give  satisfaction. 

For  the  National  Guard,  the  old  rifles  are  being 
altered  aocording  to  Snider.  Italy  and  Russia  have 
adopted  the  ne^e-gun.  The  Italian  rifle  pretty 
closely  resembles  the  Dorsch  and  Baumgarten  con> 
struction.  In  Russia  the  change  progresses  very 
slowly,  and  th«  breech-loaders,  altered  after  the 
model  of  Catli,  are,  according  to  the  latest  news, 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  guard.  Berdan  is  contem* 
plated  as  a  new  model,  and  of  these  60,000  are  said 
to  be  in  readiness.  (Jnly  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  Baden  and  Wurtemburg,  is  at  prea- 
ent  completely  supplied  with  breech-loaders, 
and  then  come  France  aud  England.  All  the 
other  States  are  more  or  less  behindhand  in  this 
respect.  At  present  the  needle-system  preponder- 
ates, as  four  great  States  and  several  of  the  smaUer 
have  adopted  H.—Kreutx  Ztitung. 

rpHi  HoNiTOK  Ststsk  GAiHuia  Gnooa*.— A 
X  British  captain  recently  said:  "For  nineteen 
years  we  had  to  deal  with  vessels  which  we  knew 
were  worthless  to  fight  in.  They  were  gorgeous  in 
appearance,  rich  in  tradition,  associated  in  the  past 
with  all  our  naval  glories,  and  it  is  a  bitter  thins  to 
part  with  themt  but,  still,  that  old  wooden  fleet  has 
been  at  last  got  rid  of,  for  last  night  the  First  L<»d 
of  the  Admiralty  promised  you  that  even  your  re- 
serve in  future  should  be  an  iron-clad  fleet.  Bar- 
ing got  rid  of  that  wooden  fleet  you  have  now  to 
prepare  yourselves  in  the  next  ten  years,  if  you  are 
governed  and  led  as  you  should  be,  to  find  the  fleet 
trusting  to  steam  machinery  alone  for  its  progress." 

Whereupon  the  "Army  and  Navy  Grazette''  re- 
marks :  "  Until  Americana  and  French,  Prussians 
and  Russians  decide  upon  ceasing  to  build  iron- 
clads, casting  and  building  up  20-ton  gasa,  rifling 
and  smooth-boring  and  manuficturing  other  imple- 
mento  for  the  ready  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
human  life,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  behindhand;  and 
so  we  fear  the  ngly,  low,  iron  floating  citadels  must 
drive  fh>m  the  face  of  the  waters  the  stately  three- 
decker.  War  is  a  business,  sad  as  it  may  be,  and 
those  who  engage  in  it  cannot  indulge  in  a  senti- 
ment which  might  lead  to  bankruptcy.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  fight  when  called  upon  be- 
hind twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  iron  armor-plates, 
and  our  movementa  regulated  by  steam  power  repre- 
senting the  combined  s^ngth  of  nine  or  ten  thoii- 
sand  horses." 

When  the  British  navy  comes  down  from  .three- 
deckers  to  "  u^y,  low  citadels,"  protected  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  of  iron,"  and  Drooelled  by  "  steam 
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shot,  while  the  remainder  were  battering  charges  of 
48  lbs.,  with  the  same  shot.  The  gun  is  scarcely 
enlarged  in  the  chamber,  the  rifling  hardly  worn. — 
It  is  s  reason  for  just  national  pride,  or,  rather, 
for  an  even  greater  pride.  No  Krupp  gun  of  large 
bore  conid  be  adopted  with  confidence  in  our  naval 
service.  Mo  French  gun  could  hold  its  own  for  an 
hour  against  such  a  test.  As.  for  the  American 
guns — the  huge  smooth  bores — they  have  been  offi- 
cially condemned  and  abandoned  by  the  ordnance 
engineers  of  the  cousin  country. — Enginetring. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  cousin  Bull  for  work- 
ing out  the  Fraser  gun — at  a  fabulous  cost.  When 
it  is  quite  perfected  we  shall  adopt  it  in  places  to 
which  it  is  suited.  Meanwhile  we  are  equally 
thankflil  to  cousin  Bull  for  disbelieving  in  the  Rod- 
man Xy  inch.  It  answers  very  well  our  modest 
requirements — such  aa  enduring  the  thousand  test 
rounds,  firing  hundred  pound  cliarges,  and  smash- 
ing such  targets  as  it  has  been  aimed  at.  The  late 
Congressional  ordnance  committee,  referred  to  by 
our  cotemporary  as  the  "ordnance  engineers"  of 
America,  have,  indeed,  abandoned  the  Kodmon,  but 
M  long  as  it  is  retained  and  believed  in  by  the  army 
and  navy  it  will  meet  our  wants  till  the  Fraser  and 
the  Woolwich  machinery  are  so  far  perfected  that 
they  can  be  safely  copied. 

FaBMOB  Hebchaht  Harihb.— The  following  re- 
sults relating  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  France 
are  taken  flrom  the  general  table  of  the<  foreign 
commerce  of  France  just  published  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  etc.  On  the  81sl  De- 
cember, 1867,  the  total  tonnage  was  1,012,761, 
and  at  present  is  1,048,679,  showing  an  increase  of 
6„928  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  is  16,602.  Of 
these,  7,212  are  below  10  tons  ;  4,767  fl-om  10  to 
100 ;  2,783  from  100  to  800  ;  whilst  above  800 
there  are  only  76.  Out  of  that  total  216  are 
steamers  representing  86,102  tons,  an  augmentation 
being  found  over  the  previous  year  of  8  ships  and 
11,192  tons.  These  figures  are  of  great  interest,  as 
they  show  the  constant  advance  of  constructions 
intended  to  accelerute  navigation.  The  port  of 
Marseilles  has  the  largest  share— viz.,  172,829  tons 
distributed  amongst  792  vessels.  Havre  comes  next 
with  182,296  and  890  ;  Bordeaux,  129,167  and 
418  ;  Mantes,  114,784  and  647.  Bordeaux  has  the 
greatest  number  of  largo  vessels — 288,  iVom  100  to 
800  tons.  The  difference  between  the  entry  and 
departure  in  ballast  is  considerable.  In  1867  the 
tonnage  was  19,000  for  the  former  and  2,506,000 
for  the  latter.  The  figures  for  loaded  vessels  are 
6,866,000  and  4,126,000  respectively.  The  result 
is  that  France  has  always  great  difficulty  in  finding 
export  freights. — ^4my  m^  Nam/  Gaztttt. 


tively.  It  was  clearly  established  that  Unre  ■mm 
practically  nod ifierenoe  in  the  merit*  of  either  ^ale. 
and  both  will  receive  a  high  clasaificatioD. 

The  above  is  from  an  engineering  and  Btetallor- 
gical  journal  of  hi^  authority,  which  fact  prompls 
us  to  ask  if  all  roUed  armor  plates  are  not  laade 
irom  piles  of  thinner  plates,  rolled  down  to  the  re- 
quired thickness.  We  should  tlmk  »  ilitinrninn' 
rather  than  a  resemblance  in  the  resmlta  meotiotd 
— the  iron  being  the  same — ^would  have  been  re- 
markable. 

TBI  BnssiAM  Fleet. — The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Russian  fieet,  as  givem  is  the 
! 'Journal  of  St.  Petersburgh,"  fl-om  the  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  :  On  the  lat  of  Jaaoaiy, 
1869,  the  fieet  counted  280  steamers  and  87  saOrng 
vessels.  The  former  consisted  of  the  fotknnw 
armor-plated  vessels  :  4  ftigates,  8  batteries  ana 
18  monitors.  Mon-i^ated  vessels :  6  ahipa  of  the 
line,  8  fHgates,  18  corvettes,  7  clippers,  62  goa- 
boats,  6  vessels  colled  "vapeurs-firigates,"  4  impe- 
rial yachts,  18  schooners,  22  transports,  48  <Wp«tch 
boats,  and  16  chaloupes.  The  sailing  veaads  ooa- 
sisted  of  6  yachts,  4  8cho<H)er8,  16  trans^Kirta  and  It 
chaloupes.  Of  these  166  vessels  were  in  the  Bal- 
tic, 1  in  the  White  Sea,  80  m  the  Caspian,  41  in  the 
Black  Sea,  81  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia,  and 
22  in  the  sea  of  Ural.  There  were,  in  additioB,  4 
plated  fl-igates  and  a  steam  yacht  on  the  stocks  a 
the  Baltic,  and  2  gunboats  on  the  Siberian  i 


BsiDOE  BoiLDine  ix  Was  Tikb. — ^Bridge  bald- 
ing was  one  of  the  arts  brou^t  to  tlie  neatest 
state  of  perfection  during  the  rebelUoa.  Gcosnl 
McCallum  states  that  the  Bappahanno^  Bhrer 
bridge,  626  feet  long  and  86  feet  high,  ifaa  nfaait 
in  nineteen  wwking  hours;  Potomac  Craek  hcMgs, 
414  feet  long  and  82  feet  high,  in  forty  wakmg 
hours;  Chattahoochee  bridge,  780  feet  long  and  Vi 
feet  high,  in  four  and  a  half  days;  that  betweca 
Tunnel  Hill  and  Resaca,  26  miles  of  pennaaeat 
way,  and  280  feet  <^  bridges,  were  conatracted  is 
seven  and  a  half  days;  and  near  Big  Shanty,  3S( 
miles  of  permanent  way,  and  466  feet  of  bridge*,  ia 
thirteen  days. 

TviJj.  or  Enousb  iXD  Fkexcb  Riflks. — Tk 
current  number  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  tte 
Roysl  Artillery  Institution  "  contains  an  interesto; 
account  of  a  trial  lately,  at  Woolwich,  of  the  Chsi- 
sepot  rifle  in  comparison  with  the  Henry-Mwtiit 
As  regards  accuracy,  it  appears  that  the  Chswqwt 
was  greatly  inferior  to  the  English  arm.  Themnt 
target  made  with  the  Henry-Martini  at  GOO  yscdi 
was  1.662  ft.,  the  best  with  the  Chassepot  was  S.% 
ft.    The  best  target  with  the  Henry- Martini  ahoved 
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ton  rifled  guns  placed  in  a  double  central  battenr, 
•»  arranged  that  tbey  can  all  be  flred  on  one  broad- 
side, or  can  be  trained  to  fire  in  a  line  nearly  par- 
allel \rith  tbe  ihip's  oourae  as  bow  and  atem  cba- 
■era.  She  is  designed  by  Mr.  Markrow,  of  the 
Thames  Iron  Sbipbuilding  Company,  and  will,  if 
(he  expectation  of  iier  designer  ajid  build««  be  ac- 
oampliihed,  be  the  fostest  vessel  of  her  claas  afloat. 


NEWBOOK& 

I  BOS  xa»  Steil  MAHDFACTuas :    A.  SBBiBS  or 
PaFCU  oh    the  MAHUrACTCU   AND    PaOPEK- 

TiES  or  Iron  ahd  Steel;  with  Repoets  oh  Ieoh 
AHD  StesIi  ih  TBI  Paeis  Ezhibitioh  OF  1867; 
Bvnrws  or  the  State  ahd  Pboobbss  or  the 

HAHorACTUBE  UDBINO  THE  TEARS  1867  AHD  1868; 
AHD  UeSCEIPTIOHS    Or    MAHT    Or    THE    PbIHOIPAL 

Iroh  ahd  Steel  Works  ih  Great  Bbitaih,  the 
Cohtihbht  or  Europe,  ahd  the  Uhited  States. 
By  Febdihahd  Kohh,  C.  £.  Kew  York :  Virtue 
&  Yorston,  No.  12  Dey  street;  and  D.  Van  Mos- 
trand. 

This  handsome  volume,  which  is  proftisely  illos- 
trated,  embraces  a  aeries  of  paper  on  the  manuftc- 
tnre  of  iron  and  steel;  reports  on  iron  and  steel  in 
the  late  Paris'  Exhibition;  reviews  of  Um  state  and 
progress  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufitctura  in  1867 
•nd  1808;  together  with  detailed  descriptions  of 
tbe  principal  iron  and  steel  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent.  .  .  .  The  author  com- 
mences with  a  general  notice  of  the  iron  aad  steel 
Baaanftwtnre  in  1867,  and  in  this  the  method  of 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  in- 
dicated. The  flmt  important  division  is  devoted  to 
iron  smelting.  This  introduces  much  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  Scotch  iron  field,  particularly  of 
the  Gartaherrie,  Coltneas,  Govan,  and  Langloan 
Iron  works.  Barrow-in-Furness  naturally  comes  in 
a  prominent  place,  and  the  extensive  works  at 
Vigan  are  abo  described.  The  new  district  of 
Cleveland  receives,  as  might  be  expected,  an  elabo- 
rate notice,  tbe  more  modern  fUrnaces  being  ftally 
explained  by  illustrations.  About  one-half  of  this 
division  is  appropriated  to  continental  iron  works, 
and  to  various  metallurgical  subjects  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  engineer- 
ing appliances  required  for  blast  nimaces — such  as 
hoists,  blowing  engines,  calcining  stoves,  &c. — 
come  next  in  review,  ail  the  newest  arrangements 
being  fully  described.  A  considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  cupolas,  foundry  cranes,  and  foundry 
work  in  general;  tbe  Phoenix  Foundry,  Glasgow, 
and  the  Onnesby  Foundry,  Middlesborough,  Iwing 
especially  noticed.  The  production  of  Beissemer 
steel  takes  up  a  great  part  of  the  work.  Very 
elaborate  details  are  given  of  the  plant  required  in 
carrying  on  the  Bessemer  process.  Descriptions  of 
tbe  Cyclops  Steel  Works,  Sheffield,  of  the  Barrow, 
Dowlais,  Don,  Gorton,  Mersey,  and  other  steel 
works,  appear  with  elaborate  illustrations  of  tbe 
most  improved  arrangement  of  Bessemer  plant. 
The  Siemens-Martin  process,  now  being  successful- 
ly introdnoed  in  this  country,  is  noticed;  also  half 
a  doiMn  other  processes  for  the  manuflteture  of 
sterf.  The  important  regenerative  furnaces  of  Mr. 
Siemens,  whicl)  are  eatoulated  to  effect  a  great 
economy  in  the  amount  of  fuel  required  in  heating 
and  smelting  ftimaces,  are  naturally  described  in 
detail,  morp  particularly  as  applied  hi  several  places 


to  puddling  purposes.  Coming  to  the  manufitctore 
of  wrought  iron,  we  find  articles  on  puddling,  in- 
cluding the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  carry  on  the  process  by  mechanical  means;  fol- 
lowed by  descriptions  of  force  hammers,  forging 
presses,  and  rolling  mills.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment, tyre  rolling,  the  universal  mill.  Unproved 
plate  mill  machinery  and  adjuncts,  form  a  highly 
important  feature  in  the  volume.  If  we  add  that 
reports  on  tbe  iron  and  steel  exhibited  at  Paris,  and 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  iron  and  steel,  are  appended  to  those 
above  enumerated,  we  have  given  a  tolerably  dear 
sketch  of  what  Mr.  Kohn  has  collected  in  this 
quarto  volume  of  288  pages,  with  its  88  taXl  page 
illustraticms.  .  .  .  The  book  will,  assuredly, 
be  of  good  service  to  the  trade,  particularly  those 
who  are  practically  connected  with  iron  or  steel 
works;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  in  all  the  iron-making  districts. 
— iron  and  Coal  Tradu  Snirw. 

'I'bb  Mihiho  Atlas.  By  Thomas  Spaboo,  M.  E., 
i  be.  Published  by  the  author,  at  224  and  226, 
Gresham  House,  (Md  Broad  street.  City.  For  sale 
by  Van  Nostrand,  Hew  York. 

Mr.  Spargo  has  in  the  present  work  excelled  all 
his  other  publications,  by  the  importance  of  the 
sttbiects  and  the  exceedingly  interesting  manner  in 
whidi  they  are  treated.  Mo  Mry  tale  could  con- 
tain a  more  romantic  air,  or  be  written  in  a  more 
graceful  style,  than  the  "Mining  AtUs."  So 
varied  is  the  geologieal,  mineralogical,  topographi- 
cal, and  gsographical  information  and  description 
that  the  work  is  a  repertory  of  scientific  Informa- 
tion, associated  with  scenes  and  incidents,  local  and 
historical,  of  thrilling  interest.  All  the  maps  and 
sections  are  beautifully  executed,  bnt  that  of  Colo- 
rado territor/  is  a  surpassing  beautiful  specimen  of 
orographical  delineation.  The  literary  portion  of 
this  number  Is  varied  and  excellent.  Chapter  I  is 
introductory  and  general ;  chapter  II,  how  mine* 
aie  worked,  and  plans  and  sections  are  fhunedi 
chapter  III,  general  descriptions  of  the  mining 
regions  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  maps  and  plans 
are  given  in  tbe  volume,  such  as  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  Cardiganshire,  and  tbe  Ide  of  Man;  chap- 
ter IV,  mineral-bearing  regions  of  the  American 
continent,  Cardiganshire,  Dolcoath  Mine,  and  Bo- 
tallackMine.  There  are  86  quarto  pages  of  literary 
description  and  original  treatise  on  we  important 
subjects  above  named.  We  strcngly  recommend 
not  only  persons  engaged  in  mining  as  investors  or 
otherwise,  bnt  the  \^ole  public  to  make  the  opp<H'-' 
tunity  available  of  procuring  what  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
given  to  the  public  Ibr  many  years.  —  Mining 
Journal. 

CTOLOrJBDIO  SOIEHOE  SufrUFIBD.  By  J.  H. 
Pepper,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  F.  C.  S.,  A.  I. 
C.  £.,  be.  London:  F.  Wame  k.  Co.,  Bedford 
street.  Convent  Garden.  Mew  York:  Scribner, 
Walford  &  Co.,  1869. 

Professor  Pepper  is  already  known  as  a  writer 
upon  natural  pUlosophy,  but  his  earlier  works  were, 
written  for  the  yonthfbl  student.  The  volume  now 
before  us  is  an  advance  upon  those,  and  conveys 
scientific  information  to  such  readers  as  may  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  study  the 
more  recondite  authors  in  such  a  form  as  is  at  once 
instructive  and  interesting.    In  fact,  our  author 
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tntnsporta  ■  himBelf,  with  all  his  Iiappy  ideas  and 
illostrations,  fVoin  the  lecture  tlieatre  to  a  volume 
containiog  nearly  700  pages  of  letterpress,  inter- 
spersed frith  about  600  engravings.  The  subjects 
treated  of  embrace  light,  heat,  electricity,  nu^net- 
]sm,  imenmatics,  accnistics,  and  chemirtry,  which 
•re  considered  in  all  their  varied  branches,  their 
practical  applications  being  illustrated.  The  vari- 
ous natural  phenomena  are  explained  with  brevity 
fnd  simplicity,  and  illustratiuns  are  given,  by 
means  of  which  the  general  reader  is  at  once  made 
fiuniliar  with  facta  and  i»rinciple8,  which  otherwise 
woald  be  but  "  dark  saymgs  "  to  him.  The  author 
Introduces  here  and  there  portions  of  papers,  by 
our  veterans  of  science  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats.  Thus,  among  others,  we  find  the  names 
of  Faraday,  Daniell,  Wheatstone,  Brewster,  Tyn- 
dall,  Crookes,  Siemens,  Noad,  SpiUar,  kc.,  whose 
writings  are  judiciously  quoted  in  their  own  words, 
and  are  not  haslied  into  a  jumble  by  the  pen  of  a 
plagiarist.  In  this  work  the  reader  will  find  re- 
piidnoed  many  of  those  interesting  experiments 
jUustrative  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  light,  heat, 
and  aotmd,  with  which  Professor  Pepper  has  been 
wont  to  entertain  them.  In  short,  as  a  first  pro- 
gressive book  in  natoral  philosophy,  and  aa  one 
eminently  calculated  to  stimolate  the  reader  to  a 
deeper  research  into  scientific  truths,  we  know  of 
none  which  commends  itself  so  well  as  Professor 
Pepper's  "  Cyclopedic  Science  Simplified."  It  is, 
moreover,  a  handsomely  got-np  volume,  and  does 
credit  to  the  publishers,  who  have  made  the  out- 
aide  of  the  work  as  attractive  as  the  Prcrfessor  has 
made  the  inside. — Mtekanie^  Magasin*. 

LiHK  AID  Valvb  Monoas.  By  W*.  S.  Avcbi>< 
GLOSS.  New  York,  28  Murray  street.  D.  Van 
SNostrand.  [Second  notice.] 
'.  There  are  few  draughtsmen  who  are  willing  to 
>estow  mudi  time  on  the  perusal  of  books  on  valve 
motions,  or  to  give  attention  to  rules  for  their 
design.  The  feeling  is  well  nigh  universal  that  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  can  l>e  determined  with 
greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  designer  and 
with  at  least  equal  speed  by  the  usual  process  of 
laying  out  the  motion  on  the  drawing  board,  as  by 
reference  to  any  rules  intended  to  supersede  this 
labor.  The  work  before  lu,  so  for  as  it  relates  to 
rimple  eccentric  valve  motions,  difiers  from  the 
ordmary  run  of  works  of  this  class  in  that  it  does 
not  propose  a  series  of  rules  liable  to  be  forgotten 
or  misunderstood,  but  simply  shows  how  the  labor 
usually  expended  in  laying  down  a  proposed  motion 
may  tie  dispensed  with  and  the  results  arrived  at  in 
the  absence  of  all  drawing  tools.  This  is  done  by 
simple  measurement  on  an  engraved  diagram  which 
tiie  author  has  constructed,  and  which,  iflrom  its 
simplicity  and  convenience,  excites  wonder  that  it 
has  not  been  used  before.  By  means  of  this  the 
designer  can,  in  less  than  a  sinj^e  minute,  tell  what 
proportions  of  valve  and  position  of  eccentric  must 
he  employed  to  give  a  desired  point  of  cut  off'  with 
any  length  of  connectipg  rod;  or  can  in  like  manner 
determine  any  of  the  features  of  the  valve  motion 
when  the  neoesaaiy  data  are  given  without  recourse 
to  any  geometriotu  construction  or  the  study  of  any 
roles.  In  laying  out  the  link  motion  the  conditions 
are  more  complex,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  geometrical  construction,  but  the  author  shows 
the  efihct  of  the  diffbrent  modifications  that  may  be 
made  so  clearly  that  much  of  the  difBcnity  which. 


to  many,  appears  inevitably  connected  with  the 
design  of  a  successM  motion  of  this  daas,  is  re- 
moved. 

The  work  is  plentinilly  supplied  with  such  tahles 
as  are  required  in  the  operation  of  designing  valve 
gear,  the  effort  ot  the  author  throngh<«t  being  to 
lessen  the  labor  of  the  dwjgner  by  perforaii^  for 
hhn  all  the  prelindnary  aad  ianHwHiil  oaksdaSioiM 
which  arise  in  such  work,  leaving  him  simply  to 
select  what  is  applicable  to  the  particular  case  in 
hand.  We  feel  sure  that  all  '^o  read  the  wok 
will  be  struck  at  once  with  its  practical  value.    S. 

Tas  Smokb  Nvisaiok  a>d  its  Rbmkbt  bt 
Means  or  Watul,  with  Rbmakks  ob  Li«[ri» 
FuiL.  By  C.  J.  RiCHAKDSOH,  Architect.  Atdb- 
ley  fc  Co.,  Great  Rnssell  street,  Bedford  sqvaie, 
London.  W.  C.    For  sale  by  Tan  Nostrand. 

Mr.  Ri<d)ardson's  plan  for  remedying  Uie  smoke 
nuisance  is  by  washing  it  with  the  spray  of  water. 
He  gives  it  m  detail,  with  diagrams;  and  be  re- 
marks that  though  it  certainly  is  not  passible  to 
disturb  the  whole  of  the  ctiimneys  of  London,  the 
worst  of  them  might  be  operated  on,  svch  as  the 
chief  kitchen  fines  of  the  great  establishmeots 
which  are  continually  sending  out  inky  smoke.  If 
it  were  possible,  as  hie  observes,  to  ctat  into  lUl  lite 
chimneys  of  London  and  api^y  the  remedy,  the 
whole  of  the  soot  which  at  present  eaci^ws  into 
the  atmosphere  might  be  caui^t  and  passed  into 
the  drains :  it  would  there  deodorize  them,  and  the 
sewage  would  be  rendered  doubly  valuable  as  ma- 
nure, and  be  largely  increased  in  quantity.  This 
would  certainly  be  the  best  mode  of  remedying  not 
only  the  smoke  nuisance,  but  the  sewage  emana- 
tions also,  because  so  long  as  the  air  is  eootauinsted 
with  these,  the  smoke  is  at  least  useful  in  the  air  at 
a  deodorizer  of  them,  however  injurious  to  humu 
lungs  in  itself,  or  nnsightiy  in  its  efiiscts  «i  build- 
ings. In  the  pamphlet  under  notice,  Mr.  Richard- 
son gives  the  results  of  his  Important  experiments 
with  liquid  fuel.  The  substitution  of  petroieiira 
for  bulky  coal  in  steamers  would  be  an  immmi 
improvement,  both  in  our  mercantile  and  oar  naval 
shipping.  Mr.  Richardstm  says  that  "any  bmier 
having  water  space  below  grate  can  be  fitted  to 
bum  oil,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rwult  fh>m  2^  to  8  tiaws 
above  that  given  by  the  best  coal ;  6  times,  pn^- 
bly,  of  that  given  by  common  ooal :  no  altmtian 
wUl  be  required,  only  some  additional  plates  is 
lieu  of  fire-bars.  "~fii(iUer. 

I^Bs  Hakdbook  or  Ibon  Shipbuildibo.  By 
.  Thomas  Smitb,  M.I.N.  A.  London  :  E.kF. 
N.  Spon.  ForsalebyD.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York. 
We  have  here  a  handy  little  manual,  consistog 
of  but  sixty-two  octavo  pages,  yet  containing  witk- 
in  that  space  a  greater  amount  ot  nseftal  practical 
information  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  worics  five 
or  six  times  its  sise.  Mr.  Smith  states  in  his  pi«f- 
aoe  that  his  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practicsl 
guide  to  shipowners,  shipbuilders,  inspectors,  ship- 
masters, foremen,  and  intelligent  working  mei; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  well  calcnlated  to 
fulfill  its  end.  It  contains  no  elaborate  tJieoretial 
disqnisiticms,  and,  in  fhct  does  not  deal  with  theory 
at  all ;  but  contains  abundant  practical  Informatioi 
as  to  the  points  to  which  attention  shoold  be  paid 
in  constructing  an  iron  vessel.  Thq  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  coasiats  of  pracd- 
oal  instructions,  while  the  second  contains  a  variety 
of  nseflil  information,  such  aa  the  wei|^ts  of  ds^- 
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team*,  aaf^e  iron,  plates  and  riveto,  eopfer  boltB, 
fcc.,  the  weight  sod  strength  of  oonvas,  the  allow- 
ances  for  waste  In  converting  timber  for  sbipbuild- 
ing  purposes,  and  a  large  collection  of  (tetailed 
piecework  and  other  labor  prices. 

The  labor  prices  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
work;  they  include  the  standard  wages  of  the  vari- 
ous idaases  of  mechanics  employed  in  a  shipyard  on 
the  Thames,  Mersey,  Wear  and  Tyne,  and  the 
Clyde;  and,  as  we  have  said,  an  extensive  collec* 
tion  <^  the  various  piecework  prices  paid  in  the 
dlSerent  districts.  To  these  are  added  detailed 
tables  of  the  actoal  costs  for  labor  and  materials  of 
several  iron  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  various 
sisM  and  classes. — Engmtering- 

AppLnoH's  CroMP.«i>iA  or  Dbawixo.  Designed 
as  a  Text-Book  for  tbe  Meohanie,  Architect, 
£ngineer,  and  Surveyor.  Fart  I.  Edited  by  W. 
£.  WOKTHiN,  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  90, 
92  and  94  Grand  Street. 

The  sy^m  of  publishing  valtiable  books  in  parts 
by  sulfficription  has  long  found  favor  with  mechan- 
ics and  others,  and  very  properly  so.  The  present 
work,  when  completed,  in  thirty  parts,  at  thirty 
cents  each,  will  cost,  including  binding,  not  less 
than  $10.60  to  $12.00,  a  sum  which  few  mechanics, 
especially  apprentices,  would  care  to  invest  in  a 
single  work.  But  by  taking  it  in  parts  at  thirty 
oeota,  many  a  quarter  will  be  saved  which  would 
otherwise  lie  q)ent  for  cigars  or  lager,  while  the 
money  thus  invested  wiU  bring  in  better  returns 
than  it  it  were  placed  at  compound  interest.  More- 
over each  port  may  thus  l>e  studied  carefully  as  it 
is  received,  and  the  money  need  not  be  invested  in 
any  part  of  the  book  until  that  part  is  wanted.  Of 
course  these  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  our  young 
men,  or  ratl>er  boys  who  are  endeavoring  to  fit 
themselvM  for  a  future  career  of  useflilness. 

Of  the  character  of  the  work  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak.  We  were  familiar  with  the  first 
edition  and  held  it  in  very  high  esteem,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  tiie  author  has  introduced  into 
this  new  edition  those  improvements  which  a  riper 
personal  experience  and  the  gmeral  advancement  of 
the  art  have  brought  to  his  notice. — Manitfacturtr 
»nd  Builder. 

FoBci  ASX)  Nattbb,  Attkaotiov  ahd  Rkpdi.- 
sioi;  TBS  Radioal  Friiiciplss  or  Excbot, 

1>I8C0SSBD  »  THHB  RiLATIONS  TO  PhTSIOAL  AHD 

Mo»rRoi.ooioAL  DiTiLOFXEiTS.  By  Cbarles 
Fkiduuck  Wihslow,  M.  D.  PhiladelphU:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

We  have  endeavored,  before  expressing  our  views 
In  regard  to  this  book,  to  read  it  in  a  perfectly 
candid  spirit  of  inquiry.  We  confess  that  we  found 
it  hard  to  maintain  that  spirit  to  the  end.  Its 
style  is  at  times  forcible,  and  its  author  has  evi- 
dently canght  more  than  a  mere  glimpse  of  certain 
Aindomental  truths;  but  while  saying  this  much, 
we  are  compelled  to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
illogical  books  we  ever  attempted  to  peruse.  It  is 
full  of  fiintastic  speculations,  and  contains  not  a 
few  errors  in  its  statements  of  fltcta.  It  is  weari- 
some, ttoia  Its  Interminable  repetitions  and  its 
dimise  method  of  discussion  will  hardly  flail  to  draw 
upon  it  the  severe  criticism  of  thinking  readers. 
In  short,  it  is  to  philosophy  what  punch  is  to  tiie 
palate,  full  of  incongruities ;  and,  although  too 
Sincb  diluted  by  redundant  forms  of  expression, 
till   quite    palatable,    but   not   very    nutritious. 


Claiming  at  tke  outset  to  assume  nothing,  it  ends 
by  assuming  everything.  Written  to  enonciate 
what  is  evidently  a  pet  theory  of  iba  author, 
namely,  that  repulsion  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
attraction,  and  that  the  two  are  co-exbtent,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  material  existence,  it  will  convince 
few  ;  while  its  speculations  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
draw  upon  its  author  a  storm  of  adverse  oritlcinn.— 
Seitntyie  ^mericaa. 

IKOir :  Its  Histobt,  Pkopebtiss  xsd  Pkocsssss 
or  MAHurAOTUKi.  By  Wiluax  Faibbaikh, 
C.  £.,  F.  K.  S.,  &c.  &c.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1869.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Mostrand,  N.  T. 
When  Mr.  Fairboim  gave  the  pofession  a  second 
edition  of  his  treatise  on  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
he  predicted  that  great  changes  would,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  occur  in  ttiat  department  of  in- 
dustrial art,  and  which  would  result  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  a  superior  article.  These  changes  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  occurred,  and  have  necessitated 
another  edition  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  most  useful  work, 
which  now  lies  Ixifore  as.  The  verification  of  this 
prediction  has  been  chiefiy  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  homogeneous  system  into  the 
manufacture  of  metals.  Mr.  Fairbaim  describes  all 
the  new  improvements,  including  the  Heaton  pro- 
cess, which,  t>y  the  introduction  of  the  crude  nitrate 
of  soda,  results  in  the  production  of  "steel  iron" 
from  an^  kind  of  pig  iron.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture IS  descrit>ed  in  a  chapter  which  embodies 
the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  from  1864  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  some  valuable 
information  upon  the  properties  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  treats. — Mechanic' t  Magazine. 

EXAMPUS  or  MODEBM  StBAM,  Aui  AHB  GaS 
Enoikbs.  By  Johh  Bovbxe,  C.  E.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  Reader  and.  Dyer,  Paternoster- 
row.    For  sale  by  D.  Van  Nostraiid. 

We  have  iu>w  got  half  way  through  Mr.  Bourne's 
work  on  modem  engines.  Parts  XI  and  XII  being 
now  to  hand.  In  these,  as  in  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded them,  there  is  no  lack  of  interest.  Atter 
pointing  out  tbe  probable  oourae  of  improvement  in 
locomotives,  the  author  gives  a  condensed  account 
or  recapitulation  of  the  principal  classes  of  improve- 
ments in  the  steam  engine,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded at  various  times  in  its  history.  Tliese  are 
arranged  chronologically,  dates  and  tiie  numbers  of 
patents — ^where  patents  have  been  obtained — being 
given.  Thus,  independently  of  the  practical  obser- 
vations of  the  author,  we  have  a  very  complete  index 
of  the  subject,  which,  of  itself,  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  many  designers  and  improvers  of  steam 
engines.  A  Ivge  folding  plate  of  Ci^)taia  Ericsson's 
original  "  Monitor,"  showing  tiie  screw  and  turret 
machinery,  acoompam'es  Part  XI,  whilst  Part  TTT 
has  two  plates,  giving  the  details  of  surfhce-con- 
denslng  engines,  by  Messis.  Richardson. — Mechan- 
ic'*  Magazine. 

FPhb  Ihdcbtbibs  or  Sootlabd.  By  David  Bbbm- 
X  bxb.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1869. 

Daring  the  last  year,  a  series  of  very  interesting 
articles  upon  the  industries  of  Scotland  appeared  in 
the  weekly  issue  of  the  "  Scotsman."  These  arti- 
cles were  tait  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  various 
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brancbet  of  trade,  and  we  an  now  glad  to  *ee  them 
collected  together  and  reproduced  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form  The  Tolume  in  qaestion  is  a  history  of 
the  riie,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  Scot- 
tish industries,  especially  of  those  which,  by  their 
'  extent  or  pecoliarity,  merit  notice.  Mr.  Bremner 
Judiciously  confines  himself  to  a  plain  narrative  of 
facta,  which  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  are 
interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  few  general 
reOections.  Iron  works,  coal  mines,  shipbuilding 
establishments,  railway  works,  linen  anil  cotton 
works,  fisheries,  &c.,  present  themselves  in  turn. — 
Mtchanic't  Mag»*i»t. 

ATbbatiss  on  TBI  Tbrh  or  'Whbzu;  demoU' 
strating  the  l>e8t  forms  which  can  be  given  to 
them  for  purposes  of  Machinery,  such  as  Mill-work 
and  Clock-work;  translated  {torn  the  French  of  M. 
Caiivs,  by  JoHi  Isaac  Hawkins.  Third  edition. 
PhUadelphia:  Henry  Carey  Baird,  406  Walnut 
atreet.    Price  98. 

The  "  rule  of  thumb  "  has  always  very  extensive- 
ly governed  the  construction  of  toothed  gearing, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  perfbct  gearing  is  very 
rare  In  machinery.  It  is  astonisliing  when  we  con- 
sider the  Immense  saving  in  fViction,  wear  and  cost 
of  repairs,  and  the  greater  regularity  of  operation 
obtained  by  the  use  of  geaia  with  properly  con- 
structed teeth,  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  This  little  book  explains,  in 
such  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  mathematical  science, 
the  proper  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  the  art 
of  finding  the  number  of  teeth  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  wheels  and  pinions.  It  goes  y«tr  fully 
into  the  subject,  and  is  illustrated  by  eighteen 
plates  of  diagrams. — American  Jlrtixan. 

RiFOKT  or  A  Special  Coxhittic  oh  the  Mbsjxs 
or  A  Pboposed  Method  or  Scpfltimo  Puke 
Am  TO  Schools,  Churches,  Hospitals,  Astlcms, 

BWBLLINOS,    AMD    ALL    OCODPIED    HODSES  J     ALSO 

Bailkoad  Cabs  and  Passexoeb  Vessels.  Pre- 
sented at  the  Regular  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  unanimonsly  adopted, 
March  8tb,  1869. 

The  pamphlet  of  which  we  have  just  given  the 
title  is  a  singular  document — singular  for  its  gram- 
mar, and  perhaps  still  more  singular  f^om  its  strange 
mis-statements  of  scientific  facts. 

The  "Manufacturer  and  Builder"  thus  com- 
mences a  criticism  of  some  length,  and  we  think  it 
makes  out  a  rather  embarrassing  case  for  the  unani- 
moos  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art. 

ri  bnbbal  Problems  ih  the  Likbak  PEBsPBorrvE 
It  or  FoBM,  Shadow  and  RErLECTios :  on  the 
ScBHOOBAPHio  PaoJBCTioNS  Or  Descbiptivb  6b- 
oketbt.  By  S.  Edwabd  Wabreb,  C.  E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Descriptive  Geometry,  etc.,  in  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  fc 
Son,  2  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  PUce. 

Professor  Warren  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  drawing. 
The  present  volume  ample  sustains  his  previous 
reputation  and  must  prove  not  only  a  most  efficient 
text-book  in  our  industrial  schools,  but  a  valuable 
aid  to  architects,  engineers,  and  all  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  accurate  dcawiiigs.—Jfaiit(/ac(iir«r  and 
BuiUtr. 


TBI  MiiXEBa',  MiLLWBiaara'  Ant  EBOurEBBS* 
GviDE.  By  Henrt  Pallbtt.  lUuatnted. 
Henry  Carey  Babxl,  Publisher,  Philadelphia.  Price 
98  post-ftee. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  haodsofereiy  miller. 
The  subject  is  trmted  in  a  plain,  familiar  asanaer, 
five  fkttm  all  mineoessary  technical  worda,  and  in- 
telligible to  those  of  the  moat  limitod  edncatka, 
the  general  informatioa  aflbrded  being  alnaoat  inval- 
uable to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportoMty  d 
judging  the  beat  way  of  milling.  Tbe  traasparsot 
model  attached  to  tbe  work  stwwiag  the  action  af 
tbe  fUrrows  cutting  wheat  uid  tbe  operation  of  the 
millstones  is,  of  Itself,  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  fUl  and  complete  a  work  <n  mill- 
ing as  has  ever  been  published,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  engaged  in  the  business. — JUUtaf 
Journal. 

APbAOTICAL  CoCBSB  or  MtLtTABT   SumTBTIX* ; 
IROLODINa  the  PRnCIPLBS  Or  TOPOOKAPBICAL 

Drawino.  By  Capt.  Lbndt,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.  With 
an  Atlas,  mostly  by  Maj.  Petlbt.  Mew  Edition. 
London :  Atchley  k.  Co.  1869.  For  sale  by  Van 
Noetrand. 

That  this  able  work  has  reached  a  second  edition 
is  a  practical  and  w«ll-merited  testimony  in  its 
favor.  The  author  is  director  of  the  Practical 
Military  College  at  Snnbnry;  and  Major  PeOej  is 
Professor  of  Military  Surveying  at  tbe  lU^  MDi- 
tary  College,  SandhuTst.  This  edition  contsias 
many  additional  platea,  etc.  The  practical  part  sf 
the  work  has  not  been  altered,  and  remaina  qoila 
elementary,  though  deemed  sufficient  for  all  fisid 
purposes.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  operations  neces- 
sary for  a  trigonometrical  survey  has  been  addeiL— 
BuiUtr. 

PBTSIOAL  SUBVET  OB  VUMtlUAl  BBK  GmMUAPB- 
lOAL  PoatnoN;  m  Comiuboiai.  A»vabtaaes 
ABD  National  Ihpobtancb.  Preliminary  B^ort 
by  M.  F.  Maubt,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  ProAaaorof  Ptiysias, 
Vii^inU  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.  Seco^ 
edition.  New  York :  D.  Van  Moatraad,  pabiiste, 
28  Murray  street  and  27  Warren  street. 

This  work,  besides  pointing  out  tbe  advaDUgsa 
which  arise  from  the  geographical  position  of  the 
magnificent  State  of  Virginia,  and  which  are  illns- 
trated  by  large  maps,  contains  very  valuable  infiw- 
mation  as  to  its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  its 
mineral  resources,  water-power,  and  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to  how 
its  industry  may  be  stimulated,  its  enterprise  m- 
couraged,  tbe  material  prosperity  of  its  people  ad- 
vanced, and  its  general  welfare  piomoted. — Aun- 
ean-jlrtixan. 

THE  Parks,  Frombbadbs,  and  Gardens  or 
Paris,  Described  and  Considered  in  R>- 
latioh  to  the  Wants  or  Oce  own  Cities  and  o» 
PvBLio  AND  Private  Gardens.  By  W.  Robin- 
son, F.  L.  S.    London :  John  Murray. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  elegant  wrark,  pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  and  of  undoubted  value  to  p^die 
and  private  decorators  of  parks  sad  gardens. 

PLAB  Maonetisx  :  A  Papbb  rbad  betorb  va 
AXEBICAN   iNSTTrCTB  ON  THE  CaDSE  Or  POLAB 
MAONEnSM,  THB  ATTRACTION  Or  TBB  NbBDLB  TO 

THE  Pole,  thb  Variations  or  ivb  CoiirAas,  and 

THE    PBENOXBRA    INCIDENT    TO    TBB    SaMB.       Bf 

JoBB  A.  Parkbr.    New  York :  Wilqr  <t  Son. 
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CacoHD  Lbctvsm  oh  Polak  Macmrisk:  Its 
O  AsTKOHOMiOAi.  Obioih;  In  PiBiOD  or  Rrvo- 
Mnoii  A>D  TBI  Sthodioal  Pbbioi)  or  THi  Eastb 

IbBHTIOAL.      RbAD    BCrOBB  THE   AXBRIOAH    OeO- 

OBAPBiOAi.  xnv  Statmtical  Sooibtt.  By  Johb 
A.  Pabkbb.    New  York :  Wiley  k.  Son. 

Theae  two  pamphlets,  insteMl  of  being  a  contri- 
bvtioa  to  the  stock  of  pnblic  knowledge,  are  sim- 
ply an  exhibition  of  the  ignorance  of  the  author 
caBcemiag  •  snbfect  which  appears  to  have  occupied 
his  attention  since  he  published  a  book  of  similar 
calibre,  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  some 
eighteen  years  ago.  This  says  the  reWewer,  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Mining,"  and  he  certafaily 
makes  out  his  case,  in  an  article  of  some  length  and 
a  good  deal  of  breadth. 

THB  RXSODBCBS  01  MiSSOCBI,  AHO  TBB  NaTCKAL 
Adaptatiom  or  St.  Loom  to  Ibok  Maiio> 
TACTDRBBs.  By  Stltsstbr  Watbkbovsb,  of 
Washington  University. 

This  pamphlet,  which  was  published  originally  in 
1867,  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  an  appendix 
on  the  adaptation  of  St.  Louis  to  iron  manufactures. 
It  contains  much  that  is  interesting.  Tlie  experi- 
ment in  manufacturing  iron  at  Carondelet  awivds 
the  data  for  Professor  Waterhouse's  conclusions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  quality  of  the  pig  iron  made 
there  is  pronounced  good  by  a  number  of  presidents 
of  companies  engaged  in  mannfacturing  articles  of 
hardware.  As  to  the  cost  of  manufiicturing,  the 
pamphlet  goes  into  elaborate  statistics  and  makes 
out  a  good  case. 

KBMLO'S  WaTCH-BEPAIBXIi's  HaND-BOOK  !   BXIBO 
A  CoBPLBTB  Guide  to  the  Tociia  Beqinneb 
IN  Taking  Apabt,  Pdttinq  Tooetbbb,  ahd  Thob- 

OVOHLT  ClEANINO  THB  EnOLISB   LxrEB  AMD  OTHBB 

FoBBioii  Watches,  ard  all  Axebicar  Watches. 
By  F.  Kemlo,  Practical  Watchmaker;  with  lUua- 
trations.  Boston :  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  100  Wash- 
ington street. 

This  little  book  should  be  owned  and  studied  by 
erery  young  watchmaker  and  watch-repairer  ;  and 
it  is  of  valae  to  every  owner  of  a  watch,  teaching 
him  how  to  take  care  of  his  bosom  ftriend. — ^mtri- 
can  ^rtixan. 

To  which  we  may  add  that  the  little  work  is 
elegantly  got  up  and  illustrated,  being,  in  fact,  an 
art  book  as  well  as  a  text  book. 

FBEROR  HbASOBB  ARD  EhOLISH  EttVITALBllTS. — 
By  John  Bbook.  Sheffield. 
In  a  series  of  compact  tables  the  English  values 
of  French  measure  are  arranged  f^om  one  to  a  thou- 
sand millimeters,  and  from  one  to  a  hundred  meters ; 
the  firactions  of  an  inch  progressing  in  sixteenths  are 
also  reduced  to  French  values.  The  little  book  will 
k>e  found  usefU  to  almost  every  engineer. 

ROADS,  Railways,  ahd  Carals  pob  Ijidia,    By 
I  T.  Loom,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  8cc.    London :  E.  &  F. 
K.  Spon. 

This  is  a  double  pamphlet,  fhll  of  Acts,  calcnla- 


Compiled  by  6. 
Stanhope,  1869. 
York. 


J.  Stmohs,  F.  M.  S.    London : 
For  sale  by  Van  Noatrand,  New 


MISGELLMEOUa 

HEAT  NeOBSSABT  TO  lORITB  VapOBS. — W.  R. 
Button,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  determined 
the  degree  ot  heat  at  which  the  vapors  of  a  number 
of  liquids  catch  fire  ttom  a  burning  candle,  when  it 
approached  to  the  surfiwe  of  the  fluid  at  a  distance 
of  l.Sin.or  0.6in.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
are  recorded  in  the  subjoined  taUe : 


Sulpbnrie  sthcr 

Biaulphide  of  carbon 

P«Uol«ara  benziiie 

Bensola  from  coal  Ur,  SO  por  et. 

Crudo  paraffiu  oil 

Crude  naphiha 

WhUtjr 

Wood  napklha 

Crude  paraiEnoil 

Crude  naphtha 

Dutch  gin 

Wood  •pint 

lUnminatinf  uapblha 

Wine  spirit 

Whiakjr,  Uoverproof 

Whisky,  11  overproof. 

Kerosane 

Light  oil  rron  coal  tar 

Spirit  from  rssin 

ISirpanline 


Port  wine 

ReCn<id  paraffin  oil. , 
Refiuod  paraffin  oil. 

Fusel  oil. 

Oil  from  resin. , 

Reary  taroU , 


biPLAMIKa  PoiBT  m 
Diss,  or  Fab. 


Sperifle 
weight. 


1  (70 

'V» 
tWl 
849 

am 

MO 

9.840 

Ml 


8BI7 
890 
817 


801 
9«0 

9as 

87S 
909 

i.ooe 

8W 
814 
800 
987 
900 


h 

•"8 


74 
74 
78 

'ii'.e 


Deg. 
Below  03 

do     ea 

do  fiS 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do      9S.8 

do  100 

do  10« 

do  109 

do  110 

do  118 

do  119 

do  m 

do  130 

do  .... 

do  .... 

do  134 

do  138.9 

do  140 
AboreSlt 

do  S19 


h 

•"8 


D»ir. 


71 

78 

74 

8S 

81 

84.t 

88 

90 

84. t 

91 

73 

88 

84.3 
110 
1U9 
100.8 
119 
130 
ISO 
Its 
1S7 
U9.t 


STBEBT  WaSHIRO  ARD  SwEEPIRO. — The  foUoW> 
ing  practical  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fisher  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  rolyteohnio 
Association  of  the  Aideiican  Institnte : 

"  The  superiority  of  washing  streets  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  observe  the  following  facta  : — 1st, 
Fully  a  third  of  the  dirt  is  left  on  the  pavement  by 
the  machine  and  hand-brooms  in  Broadway.  2d, 
A  strong  shower  washes  the  pavement  clean,  except- 
ing where  there  are  holes,  m  which  water  remains 
aiM  sediment  falls.  8d,  In  wet  weather  the  streets 
are  not  swept,  but  mud  accumulates  for  days  and 
weeks;  and  this  mud  holds  water  like  a  sponge,  and 
keeps  the  streets  wet  for  days  after  the  sidewalks 
wotdd  be  dry,  were  the  mud  not  tracked  upon 
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aweepi.  6th,  The  coat  of  washing  by  hose-jet  in 
Sheffield  was  leaa  than  half  the  cost  of  sweepinf 
and  cartage;  proper  washing  eogiites  would  farther 
reduce  the  cost.  The  washing  would  make  less 
dust  than  sweeping. 

"  Considering  the  mud  aToided,  and  the  little  if 
any  dust,  the  washing  system  would  give  more  than 
double  cleanliness,  probaldy  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
present  inefficient  system.  The  washing  engines 
would  be  efficient  fire  engines,  and  would  always  be 
ready  to  leave  their  street  work  instantly  when  fires 
occur;  their  cost  would  therefore  be  little  beyond 
what  is  now  incurred  for  engines  and  men,  who  do 
but  few  hours'  work  in  a  year. 

"  Floating  fire-engines  conld  dredge  tho  docks 
by  Jet,  while  the  tide  runs  outward,  tud  thus  clear 
the  docks  flrom  the  street  dirt,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  fire  engines  better  than  if  kept  inac- 
tive, without  steam  up  and  their  fires  strong. 

"  Some  of  our  sewer  engineers  say  that  the  sewer 
gullies  are  not  made  to  pass  street  dirt,  but  to  catch 
it;  and  that,  therefore,  aiterationB  would  be  required 
to  make  this  proposed  system  practicable.  Others 
say  that  much  <k  the  street  dirt  does  go  through 
the  sewers.  I  am  convinced,  by  evidence  published 
in  England,  that  the  system  is  practicable  with  the 
present  gullies,  and  that  the  gully  traps  are  needed 
to  catch  the  gravel  that  is  often  found  ia  streets; 
and  that  might  do  harm  in  the  sewers.  Mr.  Mc- 
.  £lroy's  paper  is  good  professional  evidence  against 
the  hasty  surmises  of  engineers  who  have  not 
studied  this  subject." 

DATis — Ahshdxsht  di  the  Bkitish  CoxsnTV' 
TiOH  Kkidid. — According  to  English  news- 
papers, technical,  commercial  and  literary,  no  event 
ever  took  place  on  the  20th  of  July,  or  the  11th  of 
December,  or  at  any  other  period  absolutely  defined 
in  the  statement  of  fhct.  ' '  Messrs.  Samuda  lannched 
the  Ironclad  yengeance  on  Thursday;"  "Mr.  Scott 
Russell  yesterday  lectured  the  Royal  Institution;" 
"  the  Joon  Bull  won  the  ocean  race,  by  arriving  on 
Friday;"  "  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday."  In  rare  instances  we  are  favored 
with  a  hint  in  the  shape  of  "  next  "or  "  last,"  bat 
not  by  polite  writers.  The  man  who  hopes  to  be  a 
'  F.'R.  S.  woold  utterly  minbis- chances  by  writing 
■'.'  Wednesday  last;"  and  tliere  is  not  aa  engineer's 
mprentice  in  Great  George  street  who  dares  write 
''Thursday  July  1st,"  in  an  article  intenikd  for 
publication.' 

Nicholas  Woods,  the  wonderftilly  veraatilB  and 
remarkably  accurate  reporter  for  the  "  Times,"  who 
does  with  equal  elegance  an  armor  test  at  Shoebury- 
Bess  one  day  and  a  marriage  at  St.  Qeoree's,  Hanover 
Square,  the  next;  a  hanging  at  Old  Bailey  in  the 
tnwning  and  the  trial  of  a  surface  ooDdenser  at  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  in  the  afternoon — ^Woods  is  a  prece- 
dent and  a  pillar  in  the  British  Constitution.  Woods 
•ays  in  the  "Times"  that  a  thing  happened  "on 
Thursday,"  and  even  Colbum  does'nt  quite  like  to 
add  "  July  1st,"  for,  independent  as  hie  may  be  in 
bis  professional  convictions  and  expressions,  an  un- 
Woodsvstvle  of  revortinc  a  fact  would  be  as  inex- 


and  compute  the  time,  unless,  as  is  often  the  caae  ia 
newspaper  offices,  one  lu^pens  to  be  reading  a  dip 
without  date;  but  when  a  technical  weekly  or 
monthly  copies  verbatim  tram  a  iail)  about  th« 
trial  that  was  completed  "  yesterday,"  or  the  ship 
that  was  launched  on  "  Thursday,"  this  afiectatitn 
of  the  cockney-daily  style  becomes  Indicroas  aa 
well  as  embarnasing. 

SUBJaoTS  Of  BninsH  Lmus  PiLnar  fok  1868. 
Mr.  George  Shaw  has  drawn  up  a  condoned 
analytical  list  of  letters  patent  for  inventions  granted 
and  provisional  protections  applied  for  during  the 
year  1868.  From  this  summary  of  inventive  eSitrt 
we  subjoin  an  indication  of  the  progress  discwnifale 
in  materials  and  appliances  connected  with  buikUng 
trades.  In  all,  there  were  8,991  applications.  Of 
this  large  number  11  related  to  improvements  or 
inventions  connected  with  sewers,  drains  and  cess- 
pools; 18  with  making  and  sweeping  roads;  88  ap- 
pertained to  wheels  for  railway  and  other  carriages; 
4  to  docks,  breakwaters,  and  submerged  works;  84 
to  ftamacee  and  consuming  tael;  116  to  railways, 
locomotives  and  railway  carriages;  186  to  steam 
engines  and  steam  boilers;  88  to  artificial  Ibel, 
matches  and  splints;  6  to  baths;  4  to  bells  and 
bell-hanging ;  2  to  castors  for  (Umiture ;  32  belonged 
to  latches,  hinges  and  springs  for  doors;  6  to  find- 
ers, fire-iron  and  fire-guards;  89  to  nails,  bolta, 
icrew-nuts,  and  rivets  astd  machinery  for  mana&e- 
turing  the  same ;  21  related  to  the  processes  of  saw- 
ing, planing,  boring,  etc.,  stone  and  slate;  64  to 
sawing,  planbig  and  turning  metals,  wood,  etc. ;  79 
to  telegraphs,  signals  and  intercommunication  in 
railway  trains;  4  to  surveying  instruments;  14  to 
drawing,  painting,  and  exhibiting.picturesand  pho- 
tographs; 81  to  windows,  sashes,  shatters,  doors 
and  fencing;  8  to  fioors  and  flooring  machinery;  62 
to  tunnels,  bridges,  arches  aad  portable  and  other 
buildings;  21  to  lime,  brick,  and  other  kilns  and 
coke  ovens;  10  to  artificial  stone,  plaster  and 
cements;  80  to  bricks,  tiles  and  day-pipes;  18  to 
glass  manufacture;  19  to  blinds,  curtains  and 
shades;  48  to  stoves,  grates,  fire-places,  kitotien 
ranges  and  culinary  apparatus;  80  to  warming  and 
ventilating  buildings;  11  to  gas-burners;  88  to  gas 
and  water  meters  and  regulators;  48  to  cocks,  taps 
and  valves;  81  concerning  pipes  and  tubM  for 
steam,  watOT  and  gas,  and  Joints  for  the  same;  21 
related  to  water-closets  and  urinals;  16  to  kydraa- 
lic  machinery  for  raising  and  distributing  water; 
6  treated  of  the  preservation  and  preparation  of 
timber;  and  2  ^>portioned  to  coffins,  hearses,  and 
preservation  of  the  dead.  Satisfactory  as  this 
amount  of  activity  thus  indicated  may  be,  ii  appeaia 
trifling  to  tliat  fermrating  in  men's  bnJns  oa  the 
other  side  <^  the  Atlantic. — BuUder. 

THK  GmsAL  Tas. — A  large  fiin.  On  the  Gnibal 
principal  (see  Van  Mostrand's  Magasine,  No.  I, 
page  43),  was  reoently  started  at  the  Byers  Green 
Cc^iery,  and  did  good  work.  It  was  run  up  to  60 
revoluUons  per  minute,  and  at  this  speed  prodnced 
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oica  Spah  Bbidobs.— Prof.  De  Yobon  Wood  has  ftarnialMd  the  foUowiog  interesting  siunmaiy  to  the 
i  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute :" 

TxBLi  or  BaiDQiB  Hayiro  Lona  Spahs. — Tnuied  Bridget. 


NAxa  or  Budok. 


Total 
length 
in^t. 


No.  of 
span*. 


Longest 
span. 


Rhajiks. 


Schoffhausen,  Switzerland . 
Trenton,  N.J 


Ckdnmbia,  Peaa'a.. 
IJevark  Dyke,  Sng. 


866 
880 

6,280 


i 
6 

29 


EsMX,  Haas 

Chepstow,  Eng 

N(^t,  £.  Prussia 

CTpper  Schuylkill 

Louisville  Bridge,  over  Ohio  riv«r, 
Ifettingen,  Germany, 


260 
606 
8741 


6>201 
890 


1 
4 
2 
1 
26 
1 


Dirschaa,  Proasia , 


Kuilmlrarg,HollaDd 

Derry,  designed  by  Clans  (never 
bai») 


200 

200 

240i 

260 

806 

821 

8401 

870 

890 


8971 

616 

900 


Weisbach  Mech.  vol.  II,  p.  288. 
Wooden  arch  trussed,  fiaupt  on  Bridge 

Construction,  p.  242. 
Burr's;  destroyed  during  rebel  invasion, 

1868.    Hahan,  p.  240. 
Longest  span  of  Warren's  Girder.  Jour. 

Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  26, 8d  series,  p.  166. 
Mahan,  Civ.  £ng.,  p.  288. 
Queen  Past— Theory  of  Bridges— Weak. 
Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  89, 8d  ser.  p.  280. 
Mahan,  p.  287. 

Fink's  Tmss^Report  of  Committee. 
Erected  in  1778.  Longest  span  of  wooden 

truss  on  record.  Weisbach  Meoh.  vol. 

II,  p.  88. 
Iron  lattice.    Jonr.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  89, 

8d  series,  p.  280. 
Longest  sp«n  trussed  bridge.     Official 

report,  1866. 
Proposed  wooden  stmoture.  Weis.  Mech. 

vol.  II,  p..  84. 


T¥Mar  Bridgt$. 

Kair  or  B&iBOB. 

Total 
length 
In  feet. 

No.  of 
spans. 

Longest 
span. 

Rkmaucs. 

1 
4 

26 

400 
460 

880 

Civ.  Eng.  Jour.,  1848. 

Tubular  bridges  by  Dempsey.  TraHi  de 

la  ConstrucUon  des  Fonts  M6talliques, 

pi.  X. 
Hunt's  Merch.  Mag.,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  604$ 

24  spans  are  each  242  feet. 

Britannia,  Eng 

1,618 
10,284 

Victoria,  at  Montreal,  Canada. . . . 

Jhreked  Bridget. 


Namk  or  Bkwoc. 


Tot^ 
length 
in  feet. 


No.  of 
spans. 


Longest 
span. 


BXKAKKS. 


Nenilly  (over  Seine) . 
Teff,  South  Wales... 


Iiondmi  Bridge.. 


•640 


784 


128 
140 

162 


Mahan,  p.  225. 

Failed  by  rising  of  the  crown.    Wood- 

bttiy  on  the  arch,  p.  482. 
Woodbifiy,  p.  482-^or  railr'd  purposM. 
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Suspension  Bridgu. 

Vjlmm  ot  BxiDai. 

Total 
length 
bfeet. 

No.  of 

Longest 
span. 

BnuBxs. 

Viajrarft  C&rriaire  Bridoe  ........ 

1 

1 

1,264 
1,600 

So.  Am.,  vol.  XX,  p.  218.    Thi.  Mdge 
is  about  a  mile  below  Niagara  Falls. 

Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  LTII,  p.  166. 

Cornwall   (propoeed   to  be  built 
acroM   the    Hudson   river,    42 
mUes  above  N.  T.  City) 

2,409 

HAMS  or  Bbiimh. 

When 
buUt. 

Spaa. 

Riiijtucs. 

Douro,  at  Oporto 

1842 
1826 
1862 
1860 

1849 

1864 
1884 

1866 

1866 

668 
680 
622 
666 

670 

822 
870 

1,048 

1,220 

1,600 

Sop.  to  Weale's  Bridges,  p.  144. 
Chain  cable.  Mahan'i  Civ.£ng.,p.2S6 
Sc.  Am.,  June  19th,  1862. 
Destroyed  by  rebel  Gen.  Floyd,  Feb 

1862.    Sc.  Am.  Har.  30tb,  1860. 
Total  length,  1260.    Jour.  Frank.  Intt.. 

vol.  XVII,  8d  series,  p.  800. 
Jour.  Frank.  Inst. 

Menai.  Eae 

St.  John's,  N.  B : 

Hashville,  over  Cumberiand. .•.•...  •••••• 

Niaoara  Railroad  Bridm 

Friboure.  Switzerland 

Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  XXUI,  2d  se- 

Lewiston (7  miles),  below  Niagara  Falls  . . 
Lexington  and  Danville  Ra'ilroad  Bridge:.. 
East  River  Bridge,  N.  T.  City 

ries,  p.  141. 
Sc.  Am.,  June  1st,  1861.    Blown  down 

Feb.  1864. 
Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  \<A.  XXXIX,  8d 

series,  p.  280. 
Proposed.     Jour.    Frank.    Inst.,   vd. 

LXXXIV,  p.  248. 

Root's  Fskssusk  Biawsb.— This  device  is  now, 
by  general  consent,  here  and  in  Engliand,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  means  of  blowing 
cupola  furnaces.  A  pair  of  reciprocating  pistons 
afford,  of  course,  a  steady  blast  of  any  desired 
pressure;  but  they  are  costly  to  construct,  and  the 
piston  packing  and  valves  are  subject  to  wear.  No 
fan  blower  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  requi- 
site pressure,  viz :  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  per 
square  inch — a  pressure  indespensable  to  continuous 
melting,  as  in  the  Bessemer  manufacture.  Rota- 
tory blowers  with  sliding  pistons  or  rubbing  sur- 
fluses  of  any  kind,  may  indeed  be  kept  tight  if 
coostructed  with  sufBcient  cost,  and  carefully 
cleaned  and  lubricated.  The  advantage  of  Root's 
rotatory  blower  is  that  it  has,  strictly  speaking,  no 
rubbing  surfaces.  The  floats,  or  rotatory  pistons, 
are  so  shaped  that  the  projections  of  the  one  exactly 
fit  into  the  hollows  of  the  other,  without  the  need 
of  sliding  vanes.  There  is  of  course  a  very  thin 
space  between  the  floats,  through  which  a  thin  flim 
of  air  leaks  back,  but  this  loss  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  means  of  a  stiff  paint  or  plaster  of  bUck 
lead  and  tallow,  which  is  applied  to  the  floats  and 
soon  moulds  itself  to  fill  the  spaoea  4iat  would 
otherwise  promote  excessive  leakage.  But,  as  in  all 
other  machinery  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
best  materials  and  workmanship  pay  best  in  the 
long  run.  The  shrinkage  or  the  loosening  of  the 
wooid  forming  the  floats,  by  reason  of  improper 
seasoning  or  fastening,  soon  cause  excessive  friction 
as  well  as  leakage.  Perfectly  s<>asoned  wood  floats, 
secured  as  well  as  they  can  be  to  steel  shafts  and 
'cut  gearing,  certainly  answer  well;  this  we  know 


fVom  experience  with  not  less  than  three  of  thos 
blowers,  of  the  largest  sizes.  At  the  same  time, 
we  think  the  extra  cost  of  cast-iron  floats,  planed 
or  dressed  by  special  tools  and  gauges  to  a  perfect 
fit,  and  revolved  by  several  sets  of  wide-faced  cot 
gears,  so  as  to  avoid  back  lash  and  wear,  would  pay. 
The  power  wasted  in  driving  a  noii^  or  leaky 
blower,  would  cost  more  than  the  most  accniate 
construction. 

ELASTIC  CoLLoniOH  CiMEXT. — Ordinary  ooUodioD 
is  made  by  dissolving  eight  parts  of  gun-eottoa 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  parts  of  ether  and 
eight  parts  of  alcc^ol.  'Wlien  used  as  a  cement  or 
varnish  it  becomes  very  hard,  cracks  easily,  and 
peels  off.  It  may  be  rendered  elastic  by  the  addi- 
tion of  four  parts  of  Venetian  turpentine  and  tw« 
parts  of  castor-on.  When  intended  for  surgieil 
purposes,  as  a  vwmish,  which  when  dry  forms  a  per* 
fectly  close-fitting  plaster,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  addition  of  some  glycerine  to  the  ordinary  col* 
lodion,  in  which  it  is  dissolved  to  a  small  extent, 
makes  a  varnish  which  adheres  strongly  to  the  skin, 
does  not  crack,  and,  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
does  not  crease  the  skin. 

W ike-Rope  Tbasspobt. — The  practical  value  at 
the  wire -rope  transport  system,  invented  by 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson,  C.  £.,  (see  V.  N's.  Mag.  Vol.  I, 
p.  884,)  is  now  being  recognized  by  those  engaged 
in  working  mines.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson  has  given 
an  order  to  the  Wire  Tramway  Company  to  con- 
struct one  of  their  patent  ways,  for  carrying  iron 
ore  ttoni  his  quarries  to  the  Cransford  StatioD. 
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ABimoiAL  Stove. — ^Mr.  HodgMd,  the  proprietor 
of  fonr  patents  on  artificial  stone,  exhibited  liis 
prooeas  for  manafacturing  this  stone  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Folytechnic  Association  of  the  American 
Institute.  The  stone  consists  of  sand  cemented 
together  l>y  means  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  inventor 
takes  two  or  three  parts  <^  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or 
rather  lime  slacked  with  a  si^ation  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  materials  are  caiefUUy  mixed  and  then  pressed 
in  a  mould,  where  they  quickly  set.  The  articles 
are  then  transferred  to  a  bath  containing  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  where  in  a  short  time  they  become 
hard.  Oxalic  acid  forms  with  lime  a  compound  of 
great  insolubility.  Indeed,  the  oxalate  is  the  most 
insoluble  of  all  the  salts  of  lime.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  superiority  of  the  cements  made 
by  the  ancients.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  influence 
of  time,  and  partly  because  the  poor  cements  have 
disappeared.  When  lime  and  sand  are  left  in  con- 
tact for  many  years  a  chemical  union  takes  place, 
aod  a  tme  Plicate  of  lime  is  formed.  Hydraulic 
cement  requires  the  presence  of  alumina.  The 
Boeendale  cement  contains  carbonate  of  lime  with 
siUca,  alumina  and  magnesia.  The  French,  in 
making  the  Sues  Canal,  emplOT  the  mud  of  the 
lakes,  the  sand  of  the  desert  and  lime,  which  they 
mix,  bake  in  the  sun  and  use  for  the  constmction 
of  piers,  etc.,  without  the  ^tplication  of  any  fire. 
This  stone  is  about  equal  in  hardness  to  Cayenne 
stone. 

ELscTBO-XAoanno  EHaisH  on  Boabd  Ship. — 
Kr.  John  Tawse  writes  to  "  The  Engineer  "  as 
follows :  Some  years  ago,  when  in  India,  I  had  a 
boat  on  one  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  flrom  experiments  I  then  made  I  became 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  an  immense 
mechanical  power  lying  dormant  in  the  simple  and 
natural  galvanie  action  of  tail  water  on  the  tktatk- 
tnjr  of  vuttU.  Electro-magnetism  has  hitherto 
fuled  as  a  motiTe  power  on  the  score  of  economy 
oiriy.  The  form  of  battery  used  is  too  expensive, 
owing  to  the  use  of  strong  acids  acting  upon  a  com- 
paratively smiUl  surface.  Also  in  this  case  the 
electric  current  is  deficient  in  quantity  for  mechan- 
ical purposes.  What  seemed  to  be  wanted  was  a 
very  large  area  of  metallic  surface,  acted  upon  by 
an  excitant  strong  enough  to  evolve  a  powerftil  cnr- 
rent,  yet  not  suffloiently  so  to  wear  or  corrode  the 
plates  in  a  very  perceptible  degree.  I  have  since 
pnUisbed  tbe  idea  which  this  gave  birth  to  in 
several  of  our  scientific  Journals.  But  as  I  have 
now  worked  it  out  to  completion,  both  by  calcula- 
tion and  experiment,  I  detail  it  herein  for  the  infor- 
mation of  your  readers. 

A  vessel  to  be  fitted  with  an  electro-magnetic 
engine  attached  to  an  ordinary  shaft,  is  sheathed  on 
one  side  with  copper,  and  on  the  otiier  side  with 
zinc.  The  sheathing  is  laid  on  over  sheets  of  gntta 
percha  in  order  to  insulate  it  from  the  woodwork  of 
the  vessel.  The  nails  necessary  for  this  purpose 
are  driven  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  nowhere 
in  metallic  contact  with  any  part  of  the  sheathing. 
The  two  sections  of  copper  and  imc  sheathing  thus 
form  a  battery,  acted  upon  and  excited  1^  salt 
water  alone.  If  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  oalonlate  the  result  of  galvanic  action  on 
so  large  a  surface  as  the  area  of  immersion  of  a 
.  floating  vessel,  they  will  perceive  tliat  it  is  the  right 
.application  of  it  alone  that  is  wanted  to  convert  it 
into  a  powerM  mechanical  force. 


The  vessel  being  so  sheathed,  a  wire  from  each 
section  of  course  conducts  the  current  to  the  electro- 
magnetic engine.  In  my  first  experiments  I  had  » 
large  magnet  to  work  a  keeper  in  connection  with 
a  crank  in  the  usual  way.  Since  then  I  have 
adc^ted  a  mode  of  multiplying  the  power  enor- 
mously. Thus  the  wires  are  connected  with  a 
thick,  small-sited  etactoo-magnet  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  iVont  of  its  two  poles  an  armature  is 
made  to  rotate  with  great  velocity,  and  the  aug- 
mented current  thus  produced  is  caiTied  to  an 
arrangement  of  two  very  large  magnets  working 
reciprocally  in  such  a  way  that  the  keeper,  or  soft 
iron  beam  between  them,  which  works  tba  crank 
axle  of  the  screw,  flows  the  current  into  each  sepa- 
rately at  every  stroke,  charging  it  just  before  the 
moment  of  contact.  As  regai^  the  wear  of  the 
plates,  it  would  be  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  sheathing,  with  this  advantage,  that  no 
sea-weed  or  barnacles  would  adhere  to  sheathing  in 
ccmstant  galvanic  activity;  ordinary  copper  sheath- 
ing would  be  quite  IVee  from  them  if  the  galvanio 
circle  were  complete.  In  fitting  the  above  engine 
to  a  vessel  the  rotating  armature  working  before 
the  first  magnet  would  have  to  be  driven  by  a  small 
steam  engine. 

Ox  THE  Cost  oi  Watbbwbbels  ik  Erolahd. 
Mr.  Robert  Sanders  writes  to  the  "Mining 
Journal "  as  follows :  After  fifteen  years'  practical 
experience  in  working  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery 
by  waterwbeels,  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  a  wheel 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  8  ft.  breast,  should  not  cost  about 
lOJ.i  one  of  24  ft.  diameter,  4  ft.  breast,  120/.;  or 
one  of  40  ft.  diameter,  8  ft.  breast,  220/.  I  will 
quote  one  instance  just  to  show  something  about  the 

£rice  of  waterwbeels.  At  the  Carmarthen  United 
lead  Mines,  in  South  Wales,  I  had  two  wheels 
erected,  one  of  84  ft.  diameter,  8  ft.  breast,  with 
cast-iron  axles,  centers  and  shrouding;  the  arms, 
soling  and  buckets  were  of  yellow  pine;  there  were 
also  the  crank-pin  and  connecting-joint  for  sweep 
rod.  The  other  was  24  ft.  diameter,  4  ft.  breast, 
with  cast-iron  axle  centers  and  shroudiug;  the 
arms,  soling  and  buckets  were  of  red,  or  pitch, 
pine;  also  crank-pin,  connecting-joint,  etc.  Both 
of  these  wheels  were  made  per  contract.  The  cost 
of  each,  including  erection,  was  as  follows  :  84  ft. 
diameter,  164/.  10s.;  24  ft.  diameter  119/.  10s. 
The  latter,  including  wlieel-pit,  etc.,  when  ready 
to  work,  cost  altogether  144/.  The  former  had  no 
wheel-pit,  but  worked  on  a  frame,  like  a  grindstone, 
made  of  American  pine  log,  and  the  whole  expense 
when  ready  to  work  did  not  exceed  280/. 

How  TO  Tmt  TBI  Lobbicativo  Powcb  01  Oil. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  mechonio 
to  l>e  able  to  say  what  amount  of  fi-iction  a  particu- 
lar oil  can  overcome  as  compared  with  another  oQ. 
This  is  done  by  an  apparatus  called  an  "  oil-tester," 
of  which  a  new  form,  devised  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Shaw, 
b  thus  described :  On  a  vertical  riiafl  fitted  in  bear- 
ings is  fixed  a  disc,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which 
rests  a  circular  or  partly  circiuw  block,  the  two  sur- 
faces fai  contact  being  preferably  finished  as  true 
plans.  The  lower  disc  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly 
by  suitable  means,  the  continued  rotation  of  the 
block  being  prevented  by  a  cord,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  block,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  spring  balance,  or  to  a  weighted 
and  gradual  lever.    The  block  is  kept  in  positioQ 
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oa  the  reTolring  disc  by  meana  of  anti-friction 
bowls,  which  are  so  applied  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  rotation  of  the  Mock.  A  thermometer  is  flxed 
fai  the  center  of  the  block.  A  nnall  portion  of  the 
lubricant  to  be  tested  is  applied  to  the  disc,  the 
metal  block  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  lower  disc 
b  caused  to  revolve  until  a  certain  temperature 
which  has  been  flxed  upon  as  suitable  for  all  seasons, 
a*  for  example  70°  Fahr.,  is  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, when  the  test  of  the  oil  is  commenced  by 
noting  the  fVicticHial  resistance  indicated  on  the 
scale  of  the  spring  balance,  readings  being  taken 
from  the  scale  at  uitervals  during  the  continuance 
of  the  experiment. — Seieat}^  Opmion. 

TBKYiLOOIPEOI  as  X  MBOHARIOikX  AOBMT. — The 
practical  value  of  the  velocipede  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  has  been  thoroughly  diMSUSsed  in  a  well- 
considered  paper  by  Mr.  Lauder,  C.  £.,  read  before 
the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.  As  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,  are 
very  equally  balanced  as  compared  with  each  other, 
Hr.  Lander's  conclusions  may  be  considered  to  apply 
equally  to  all  kinds  of  velocipedes.  The  velocipede 
possesses  no  advantage;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  can, 
with  equal  exertion,  walk  or  run  quite  as  far  in  a 
day  of  eight  hours  as  he  can  travel  with  a  velocipede 
in  the  same  time.  Mr.  Lauder,  being  a  velocipedest 
himself,  has  given  the  velocipede  all  the  advantage 
in  the  argument  that  was  at  all  possible;  yet  he  can 
only  show  that,  although  for  a  journey  of  a  few 
minutes  duration  a  speed  of  24^  miles  per  hour  may 
be  obtained,  no  more  than  80  miles  in  the  day  of 
eight  hours  can  be  traversed.  Mr.  Lauder  is  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  means  of  traveling,  the  velocipede 
tias  very  little  chance  of  coming  into  use,  although 
as  an  instrument  of  healthful  exercise  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration. — Builder. 

Srasn  ur  Tkatbl. — In  a  single  second  a  snail 
travels  one  five-thousandth  of  a  fbot;  a  fly  five 
feet;  a  pedestrian,  at  ordinary  gait,  five  and  three- 
tenths  fbet;  a  camel  six  feet;  an  ordinary  breeze 
ten  feet;  a  rapid  running  stream  twelve  feet;  a 
trotting  horse  twelve  feet;  a  whale  twelve  and 
three-tenths  feet;  a  fast-sailing  ship  fourteen  feet; 
a  reindeer,  with  sledge,  twenty-five  feet;  a  locomo- 
tive engine  twenty-nine  feet;  a  skater  thirty-six 
feet;  a  race-horae  forty-one  feet;  a  tempest  fifty 
feet;  a  swiftly  thrown  stone  fifty  feet;  an  eagle 
ninety-flve  feet;  a  carrier-pigeon  four  hundred  and 
eleven  feet;  a  rifle  ball  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five  fteet;  a  twenty-five  pound  cannon 
ball  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet; 
a  point  of  the  earth  on  the  equator  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet;  the  center  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun  four  miles;  a  ray  of  light  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  miles. 

AnospRKBio  SiflMikX  tOK  SHn>8. — ^Messrs.  Mac- 
Iver  and  Co.  have  introduced  Messrs.  Wier  and 
Co.'s  atmospheric  telegraph  signals  into  the  Scotia 
and  other  large  steamers  of  their  fleet.  The  appa- 
ratus may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  prima- 


instance  to  seeure  attention  to  the  rigmd 
mitted;  the  action  of  the  tranoaitted  air  at  tiM 
same  moment  that  it  strikes  the  bell  lifto  a  amall 
and  delicate  opaque  shutter,  reveal  mg  under  it  the 
word  or  words  of  the  intended  order.  Tbe  chief 
point  where  directions  must  be  given  is  tbe  locality 
in  which  the  commander  of  the  vessel  is  placed, 
such  as  the  bridge  in  the  case  of  an  ooaan-goi^ 
steamer.  Here  the  handle  of  the  instrnmeDt  is 
placed,  the  whole  revolving  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the 
handle  is  pressed  down  to  the  point  which  will 
indicate  at  a  distance  the  command  issued.  This 
is  guided  in  the  mode  of  working  by  a  dial  inscribed 
with  the  words  intended  to  be  conununioated. 

Paoposin  Cajtal  Bbtwbbii  the  Bat  ot  Bmoat 
Ann  THE  MEnrrEKKAKXAM. — ^The  project  of 
establishing  through  the  Valley  Qt  tbe  (^roone 
(France)  a  canal  for  large  navigation  has  often  been 
mooted ;  but  there  is  now  a  new  plan  for  this  under- 
taking, undei  tbe  auspices  of  M.  Staal  de  Magnan- 
court.  The  proposed  canal  will  admit  not  only 
merchant  ships  of  the  heaviest  tonnage,  but  also 
men-of-war  and  transatlantic  steamers.  A  port  is 
to  be  established  in  the  Gironde,  just  below  Bor- 
deaux, and  another  on  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  estunated  at  442,000,000f.^ 
and  the  cutting  of  the  canal  would  occupy  six  yesf*. 
The  plan,  if  carried  out,  will  materially  aborteo  Uie 
navigable  communication  between  England,  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  India,  for  it  will  in  Uet  be  • 
continuation  of  tbe  canal  of  Sues. 

rpHE  Fast  Votaob  oi  thb  Sootia. — ^Tbe  Cvnaid 
L  mail  paddle-steamer  Scotia  still  continiiea  t* 
maintain  her  supremacy  on  the  Atlantic.  Her  last 
passage  fVom  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  one  of 
the  shortest  on  record,  she  having  made  the  run  te 
tbe  Mersey,  including  detention  at  QueeiwtowB,bat 
allowing  4  hours  40  minutes  for  difference  of  time, 
in  9  days  and  19  minutes.  She  had  S.  S.  W. 
wind  on  tbe  day  of  sailing  and  afterwards  moderate 
easterly  breeses  throughout.  On  the  18th  she  hai 
logged  254  mUes,  14th  826,  16th  380,  16th  321, 
17th  81,  18th  641,  19th  840,  20th  820,  21st,  to 
noon,  889,  being  an  average  speed  of  neariy  14 
knots  an  hour.  The  engines  of  the  Scotia  are  «f 
great  power,  and  with  moderate  winds  she  lotve* 
all  competitors  far  in  the  distance.  The  Inmsa 
screw  steamer  City  of  Paris  and  the  Cunaid  aoev 
steamer  Russia  are  the  only  two  ships  which  at  aU 
approach  her  in  point  of  speed. — Eiiiutriitg. 

IRON  Ship  Bciluiro  in  Kew  Tobe.— An  eatioMte 
was  recently  obteined  by  a  New  York  shippi^ 
flrm,  for  the  building  of  a  flrst-class  iron  sailiig 
vessel  in  this  country,  but  it  now  appears  that  the 
vessel  is  to  be  built  in  New  York,  more  favorable 
terms  having  been  obtained  there,  and  that  only  the 
wire  rigging,  anchors  and  chain  cables,  are  to  be 
supplied  fh>m  England.  This,  we  understand,  will 
be  the  first  American  built  iron  sailing  vessel  te 
cross  the  Atlantic. — Mechanict'  Magaxint. 

\Tbw  Faiebairh  EwatMBs.— Tbe  Fahrbaira  tm- 
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PAYING  AKD  NON-PAYING  LOAD. 

A  paper  t«md  before  the  Cirll  and  Heohanieal  Sn- 
giaeere'  Boetetj,  by  Mr.  B.  HAcaBTOH,  0.  ■.,  on 
"The  paying  and  noa-paying  weighti  pulled  by 
the  loeomotire  engine  in  18S7." 

The  ndlway  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  annually,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  of  vast  importance  in  determining  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  the  useful  work  done 
by  the  locomotive.  In  a  country  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  possessing  14,247 
miles  of  railway  (or  22,091  miles  of  single 
line),  which  has  been  made  at  a  cost  ot 
^£502,268,000,  equal  to  £85,253  per  mile 
(or  £22,786  per  mile  of  single  fine) ;  in 
which  tbe  receipts  from  raUway  traffic  are 
£39,480,000  per  annum,  or  £119,636  per 
day  (in  all  such  calculations  I  assume  that 
the  year  contains  330  working  days) ;  in 
whioh  287,688,000  railway  trips  (not  inclu- 
ding those  of  season-ticket  holders)  are 
made  in  the  year,  equal  to  871,781  trips 
each  day,  each  trip  12 1  miles  in  length ;  in 
whioh  148,253,800  tons  of  goods,  minerals, 
•to.,  are  carried  per  annum,  equal  to  449,- 
250  tons  each  day,  each  ton  pulled  over  say 
25  miles;  in  which  6,328,490  trains  are 
started  per  annum,  equal  to  19,177  trains 
each  day ;  in  which  the  locomotive  travek 
148,542,827  miles  per  annum,  or  450,129 
miles  each  day;  whioh  has  been  the  cradle 
of  the  railway,  and  in  whioh  it  and  its  com- 
plement, the  locomotive,  were  first  invent- 
ed, constructed,  and  brought  into  operation — 
in  such  a  country  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  the  railways 
must  be  a  paramount  one ;  and  we  cannot, 
as  its  people,  be  said  to  have  done  justice  to 
this  magnificent  pieoe  of  mechanism  until 
Vol.  I.— No.  9.— 51. 


we  shall  have  so  investigated  its  economy, 
and  the  soienoe  of  its  action  and  effort,  as 
to  place  beyond  dispute  the  laws  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  such 
should  be  studied  at  the  present  day ;  there 
is,  just  now,  a  lull  in  the  railway  atmos- 
phere ;  railway  construction,  incessant  for 
the  last  40  years,  has  at  length  ceased ;  the 
engineer  is  idle,  the]  capitalist,  without 
whose  co-operation  he  dare  not  lift  his  hand, 
stands  aloof;  the  public  look  on  and  suffer 
from  the  estrangement,  and  their  occupation 
in  this  department  of  their  manifold  labors 
being  gone  (for  the  construction  of  552  miles 
of  single  line  per  annum  since  1827,  with 
its  attendant  expenditure  of  £12,500,000 
yearly,  must  have  been  to  them  a  source  of 
much  and  very  profitable  business) ;  they 
began  during  their  enforced  leisure  to  ex- 
amine and  criticize  the  natural  history  of 
the  giant  that  they  have  created,  with  the 
view  to  bending  him  to  a  more  tractable 
and  economic  servitude ;  and,  in  truth,  most 
wildly  and  inconsiderately  have  they  ap- 
proached the  investigation.  We  cannot  al- 
together blame  them  for  having  placed 
themselves  so  far  under  the  guidance  of  doc- 
trinaires.  He  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
ought  to  have  been  their  guide  in  their  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  various  questions  at  issue 
has  not  come  forward  to  assist  them  with 
his  counsel,  and  out  of  his  practical  and 
special  knowledge  of  the  situation.  The 
engineer,  which  an  immense  material  de- 
velopement  in  the  current  century  has  pro- 
duced, has  been  so  entirely  absorbed  in,  and 
devoted  to,  the  physical  side  of  the  railway 
question,  that  he  really  has  not  had  time  to 
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eonsider  its  moral  aspect.  As  soon  as  he 
shall  have  done  so,  and  explained  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  we  may  reasunahlj  expect 
that  the  aforesaid  public  will  become  con- 
tented with  "  things  as  they  are,"  as  the 
intelligent  British  public  always  is,  when 
light  is  given  to  it,  and  when  it  is  made 
aware  by  the  logio  of  facts  that  "  things 
cannot  be  otherwise." 

I  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  seen  the 
truth  so  persistently  distorted  as  of  late,  by 
certain  pamphleteers,  magazine  writers,  and 
ambulatory  orators,  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  one  case  a  most  elaborate  literary 
picture  has  been  drawn,  in  an  article  styled 
"  The  Oreat  Bailway  Monopoly,"  the  object 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  railways  of  ihe  United  Kingdom;  to 
confer  upon  the  traveling  public  the  benefit 
of  low  fares;  and  to  prove  indirectly  the 
total  incapacity  of  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  railway  menage  of 
the  country.  The  article  is  remarkable  for 
the  display  of  much  research,  and,  in  short, 
conveys  the  idea  that  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  an  accomplished  and  fluent  compiler.  It, 
however,  reminds  the  engineer  of  a  grand 
and  boldly  designed  arch  of  masonry  under 
construction ;  it  is  perfect  as  to  the  material 
selected,  its  foundations  are  on  a  rook,  its 
abutments,  its  counterforts  and  haunches 
are  undeniable,  bnt  it  fails  to  support  itself 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  centering,  because 
of  the  omission  of  one  simple,  though  in- 
dispensable feature — the  key — which,  in  the 
case  of  this  slap-dash  article,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  engineer,  and  the  absence  of 
which  stamps  the  writer  as  being  a  literarv 
conjurer  rather  than  a  practical  man.  With 
such  instructors  as  these  alluded  to,  and  the 
magicians  of  the  Belgian  State  lines,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  English  public 
are  disturbed  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
railways.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  the 
first  blush,  they  should  believe  themselves 
to  be  the  victims  of  a  selfish  association  of 
monopolists,  and  that  this  immense  property 
is  tended  and  controlled  by  an  executive  of 

Stacks,  who  are  guided  by  the  leading  idea 
at  high  fares  alone  will  generate  income  ; 
never  was  a  more  unfounded  belief  fostered. 
The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
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they  can,  and  present  it  freely  and  ezslwr- 
antly  to  those  whom  it  is  their  interest,  as 
well  as  their  pleasure  to  aeoommodate — the 
traveling  community ;  as  shall  presently  be 
shown,  this  u,  as  the  ~' 
stated,  "  the  best  served  traveling 
ity  in  the  world,"  though  I  cannot  endorse 
the  final  phrase  in  the  sentenoe,  that  it  is 
"  the  most  nngratefhl,"  becMiso  ingratitude 
is  a  vice  of  the  weak  and  the  onintelligeDt, 
and  I  cannot  admit  that  my  ooontrymeB  be- 
long either  to  the  one  or  the  other  class,  but 
the  rather  that,  having  been  made  aware  of 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  they  will  ac- 
cept it  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  b^  pos- 
sible, considering  all  the  oircumstanoes  of 
the  case,  and  wiU  unite  with  those  who  are 
only  too  well  pleased  to  be  assisted  bj  them 
in  concerting  means  for  the  eliminati<Hi  of 
such  minor  defects  of  the  railway  system  as 
exist,  and  which  are  only  those  that  belong 
to  every  human  institntion,  bnt  which, 
nevertheless,  we  must  combat  nnoeasingly, 
so  as  to  attain  as  much  perfection  as  oar 
knowledge  of  the  science  involved  will  ad- 
mit. 

To  begin,  accordingly,  the  work  done  by 
the  locomotive  in  1867,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  have 
been  published,  was,  vii : 

8,924,624  psMenger  trains  polled  19.08  mOea  each. 

Tons.         Per  ceot. 

Paying  weight 27.472,368  4  J9 

Non-paying  weiglit....  688,748,864        96.11 

661,221,282      100.00 

2,408,866  goods  trains  pulled  80.64  miles  each. 
Tons.  Per  omt. 

Paying  weight 146,686,826        80.84 

Non-paying  weight....  886,641,240        69.66 

488,177,066      100.00 


6,828,490  total  nomber  of  tratais  palled  28.47  milei 
each. 

Tons.  Per  cent. 

Paying  weight 174,108.194        16.67 

Non-paying  weight....  870,290,104        8S.8S 

1,044,898,298      100.00 

Horizontal  mile  tons. 

Passenger  trains 10,708,101,106 

GoodstraiDS 14,804,546,802 
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by  each,  per  day,  8,969  horizontal  mile  tons, 
eqaivalent  to  882  tons  pulled  23.47  miles 
per  day,  and  further,  17,234  miles  run  by 
eaob  engine  per  annum. 

Taking  the  23.47  miles,  the  actual  aver- 
age distance  run  by  each  train  per  day,  as 
consisting  of  an  ascending  gradient  of  1  in 
800  for  half  the  distance,  or  11.735  miles, 
and  a  descending  gradient  for  the  remaining 
half;  and  assuming  26  miles  per  hour  to  be 
the  average  speed  of  each  train,  equivalent 
to  an  exerciso  of  horse-power,  as  under : 

Tnun  mileage  of  Board 

of  Trade  Retoma. 

148,642,827 


=  28.47  miles  run  by  each 
train  per  day. 


8,924,624-1-2,408,866 
Total  train  tons. 

^,9Jffra,666  -  ^r'trar'  '^'^'  "' 
Average  inclination,  1  in  800  up  for  11.786  miles; 

and  1  in  800  down  from  tlie  same  distance. 
Average  speed,  26  miles  per  hour. 

From  these  data  are  obtained  the  results: 
^  ^i,«'^^  =  2,288  ft.  run  by  train  in  1  minute. 


2,288. 


:  7.626  n.  lift  of  train  in  1  minute. 


:  86.41  borse-power  due  to 
lifting  the  trains. 


800 

166X2,240X7.626 
83,000 

^"^  ^„°21^'^   =  102.96  horse-power  due  to 
88.000  friction,  etc.,  at  9  lbs.  per 

ton. 
-{-85.41-1-102.96  B=-|-  188.87  borse-power  required 

in  ascending  the  inclincc 
—86.41-1-102.96  = -1-17.66  horse-power  required 

in  descending  the  incline 

-fl88.87-|-17.65  =  206.92  horse-power   exercised 

throughout  the  average  run 

of  28.47  miles 

Trains.  Trains  per  day. 

6,828,490  _  ,0,7- 

-'-^ i|^  r=  2.22  trains  pulled  per  day 

ofii-'  by  each  engine. 

Each  train  pulled  28.47  miles,  at  26  miles  per 
hour,  gives  54.16  minutes  occupied  in  the  average 
Journey. 

64.16  X  2.22  =  li»'°to''te«-  =,  2  hours 


60 
206.92  horse-power  X  8,619  engines  =  1,774,824 
totid  borse-power  exercised  for  two  hours  each  day 
of  880  days  per  annum,  in  behalf  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Oonsidering  that  these  engines  may  be 
held  on  the  average  to  be  capable  of  ezer- 
oising  400  horse-power  each  without  forcing; 
the  206  horse-power  actually  made  available 
will  perhaps  be  considered  too  small  a  per- 
centage to  ta,ke  out  of  each  engine,  but  it 
will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
render  useful  the  maximum  power  of  the 
total  number  of  engines  in  the  country,  for  j  that  of  an  increase  of  train 


these  reasons:  that  a  certain  portion  must 
be  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  ordinary  acci- 
dent to  running  engines ;  that  another  por- 
tion will  be  engaged  as  bank  engines,  and 
In  shunting  trains  about  the  stations ;  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  will  stand  in 
the  sheds  for  cleaning,  and  in  the  shops  to 
undergo  the  repairs  due  to  the  daily  wear 
and  tear  of   an  exceedingly   complicated 
and  perishable  machine;    and  that,   over 
and  above  all  these  requirements,  an  ulti- 
mate reserve   will   be   necessary  in   order 
to  make  sure  that  a  provision  shall  exist 
against  all  eventualities,  and  that  in  no  pos- 
sible case  shall  the  company  fail  to  perform 
their  duties  to  the  public  punctually,  as  ad- 
vertised in  the  time  bills.    These  results 
cannot  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  work  to 
be  gotten  from  individual  engines,  but  only 
as  being  useful  in  comparing  the  total  work 
of  one  year  with  that  of  another  in  the  same 
country ;  in  comparing  the  work  done  in  one 
country  with  that  in  another;  and,  above 
all,  and  eminently,  in  showing  a  people  how 
much  they  take  from  their  machinery  in 
gross,   with   tho   object   of  exhibiting   the 
weaknesses  of  the  system,  so  as  to  effect 
such  reforms  as  shall  lead  to  improvements 
in  organization  and  administration  therefor. 
In  reviewing  the  foregoing  figures,  I  shall 
ask  your  attention  to  two  salient  matters 
therein  exhibited,  the  first  of  which  is  that 
I  have  reduced  the  work  done  to  horizontal 
mile  tons,  and  that  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  true  mode  by  which  a  railway  company 
can  accurately  test  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tions; and,  secondly,  to  the  extraordinary 
preponderance  of  the  figures  indicating  the 
non-paying  weight  pulled  as  compared  with 
the  paying  weight,  viz  :  Firstly,  the  usual 
mode  of  estimating  the  work  done,  as  prac- 
ticed by  boards  of  directors,  is  that  by  train 
mileage.     The  train  mileage  of  one  half- 
year,  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  half 
in  the  previous  year,  and  this  is  hailed  as  a 
matter  of  congratulation  from  the  diairmaa 
to  his  proprietors ;  or  tho  increased  income 
per  train  mile  of  the  half  year  has  exceeded 
that  of  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the 
former  year  by  a  certain  percentage,  which 
is    equally  a   cause   of  satisfaction  to  his 
audience ;  whereas,  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  has  no  doubt  hap- 
pened before  now,  that  each  of  these  ap- 
parently pleasing  results  of  the  half-year's 
work  has  been  nothing  less  than  a  captiva- 
ting illusion ;  for,  in  the  first  case  given, 

e,  the 
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latter  may  have  increased  without  bringing 
an  increase  of  revenue,  and  may  have 
brought  with  it  a  positive  loss  ;  and,  in  the 
second  case,  that  of  an  increased  income  per 
train  mile,  the  same  may  have  arisen  in 
consequence  of  a  reduction  of  mileage,  and 
may  have  existed  co-incident  with  a  falling 
off  of  revenue.  The  train  mile  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  useful  work  done,  because 
the  weight  of  the  train  is  not  told ;  given 
the  weight  of  the  train,  however,  subdivided 
into  its  paying  and  non-paying  weights,  and 
a  basis  of  calculation  is  afforded,  which  places 
the  work  done  beyond  cavil. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  paying  and  non-paying 
weights  of  each  train  started  shall  be  regis- 
tered, ap  well  M  the  distance  traveled  by 
each  vehicle.  This,  though  causing  some 
extra  office  work,  will  amply  pay  for  itself 
in  the  long  run.  I  have  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  work  done,  as  given  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  statistical  tables,  to  the  horizontal 
mile  ton  by  rating  the  weights  of  the  aver- 
age tr^ns  of  the  year  as  follows.  It  will 
be  observed  that  some  of  the  items  in  the 
tables  are  assumed.  I  have  determined 
their  value  as  best  I  could,  from  the  most 
reliable  sources  I  have  been  able  to  consult ; 
the  remaining  items  are  taken  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  viz : 

Wei^  of  the  average  pasaonger  train  in  1867 — 
Noa-paiiiag  load. 

Engine  and  tender 60  tons. 

Seven  carriages 6S   " 

Twobreaks 10    " 

116  tons. 

Empty  carriages,  eto.,  to  be  palled 
back,  say  Jth  of  above 20    " 

Paying  load. 
78  paggengers,  with  laggage,  etc.,  at 
2  owt.  each 7    " 


Total...... 148  tons. 

I  have  chosen  seven  as  a  &ir  average 
figure  for  the  carriages  to  each  train.  This 
number  of  composite  carriages  should  con- 
tain, if  full,  196  persons,  narrow  gauge ; 
and  in  corroboration  of  this  rating,  I  may 


tractive  by  the  ranoiBg  of  an  inereased 
number  of  trains,  since  only  73^  pasaengen 
were  carried  per  train  in  1867;  or  it  maj 
have  been  more  directly  due  to  the  practice 
of  sending  through  carriages  to  all  ue  prin- 
cipal stations  with  the  more  iqiportant  trains, 
thus  saving  their  occupants  the  neeesBity  ^ 
changing  from  one  carriage  to  apother  en 
route.  The  empty  carriages  to  be  pulled 
back  with  their  attendant  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  consequent  oi^  the 
irregularity  of  flow  of  the  streams  of  txaffio 
in  opposite  directions,  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  evaded,  I  have  rated  it  at  one-sixth  the 
non-paying  weight. 

Some  persons  may  take  exception  to  die 
rating  of  the  assumed  items,  but,  even 
should  they  be  found  strained  or  fanltj, 
which  I  have  taken  all  pains  to  prevent,  the 
amount  of  their  error,  however  largely  it 
may  be  estimated,  cannot  materially  aseet 
the  issues. 

Weight  of  the  average  goods  train  was,  in 
1867— 

Non-p«ying  load,  nit : 

Engine  and  lender SOtons. 

Twobreaks 8    " 

Six  goods  trucks  at  8}  tons 
each,  to  carry  8  tons 21    " 

Six  mineral  trucks  at  8|  tons 
each,  to  cany  7  tons  each. .  21    " 


Of  the  above,  to  be  sent  back 
as  empties,  two  goods  truclcs 
six  mineral  tru^ 28  tons. 

One-fourth  engine  and  tender, 
with  empties 12    " 

Paging  load. 

Goods 19tons. 

Minerals 41    « 

Six  and  a-half  head  lire  stock    1    " 


100 


40 


Total. 


ei 
aoi 


In  tjiis  table  Uie  detail  of  the  item  61 
tons  is  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns ;  the  other  items  are  assumptive  (un- 
der certain  restrictions,  which  will  be  i^ 
parent),  still  not  to  be  omitted.  These  twe 
tables  give  the  average  weights  of  the  pa» 
senger  and  goods   trains  of  the    vear :  bv 
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snbjeot  whi6h  is  frequently  treated  in  the 
scientific  publications  of  the  day,  and  which 
has  been  discussed  at  meetings  of  this  So- 
ciety, but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
hitherto  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns.  In  the  annual 
address,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  give  to 
this  Society  in  October,  1868,  I  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  non-paying  weight.  I  then 
gave  an  estimate  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
ue  prc^tortions  in  which  these  two  divisions 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  train  are  to  be 
found.  The  non-paying  weight,  large  as  it 
was,  I  now  find  was  understated,  as  shown 
by  the  astounding  results  extracted  firom  the 
returns.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  were  drawn  U'om  a  much 
smaller  railway  circle  than  that  from  which 
the  returns  immediately  before  us  have  been 
computed. 

The  proportions  of  the  paying  weights  of 
triuns  ran  in  1867  were,  viz : 

Pattenger  traint. 

Paying  weight,  4.89  pet  cent  of  tlie  total 

weight  or  the  train. 

Goods  train*. 

Paying  weight,  80.84  per  cent  of  Quo  total 

weight  of  the  train. 

Total  Patienger  and  Goodt  traint. 

Paying  weight,  16.67  per  cent  of  tlie  weight 

of  the  wliole  train. 

Or,  in  simpler  phraseology,  it  takes  19  tons 
of  train  equipment  to  carry  one  ton  of  pas- 
sengers, 2}  tons  of  the  same  to  carry  one 
ton  of  goods,  and,  in  gross,  5  tons  of  equip- 
ment to  carry  one  ton  of  paying  load. 

That  the  public  are  not  acquainted  with 
these  facts  is,  I  believe,  the  secret  of  their 
discontent  with  the  management  of  oar  rail- 
ways. They  place  themselves  willingly  un- 
der the  direction  of  theorists,  who  are  not 
competent  to  realize  the  situation.  Relieve 
them  from  this  state  of  suspense  in  which 
they  are  placed,  make  them  familiar  with 
the  reason  why  they  cannot  hope  for  a  re- 
duction of  fitres,  and  they  will  rest  content, 
and  railway  property  cannot  fidl  to  be  the 
gaider  thereby.  Show  them  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Post-office  cannot  be  taken  as 
*  gaid«  fof  the  tnatisgement  of  railihtys,  \>&- 
tvaw  ft  lettsr  Ireighs  phiotically  nothing,  as 
I  haT«  endeivored  to  show  in  the  adaress 
befbre  mentiotied,  and  that  its  numbers  may 
be  increased  almost  indefinitely  without  ex- 
tra cost  of  carriage,  whereas  a  passenger 
will  Weigh  two  tons,  including  his  share  of 
trsifi  eqaipmeBt ;  and,  moreover,  that  each 
passenger  caAied,  in  addition  to  (he  qstral 


numbers,  will  bring  an  adtUtional  weight  of 
two  tons  with  him.  Show  them  that  the 
fares  charged  by  excursion  trains  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  because  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  run  are  not  those  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  the  common  traffic 
trains  of  the  country.  Show  them  that  the 
extremely  low  finres  charged  on  the  Belgian 
railways  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide,  becausCi 
firstly,  what  are  commonly  called  the  Bel- 
gian railways,  and  notably  so  in  the  second 
report  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  1868, 
are  not  the  Belgian  railways,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  535  miles 
out  of  1,819 ;  secondly,  that  they  were  con- 
structed by  the  Government,  before  private 
railway  enterprise  had  commenced  in  Bel- 
gium, who  naturally  selected  the  most 
promising  lines  of  country,  and  are,  in  fact, 
possessed  of  the  cream  of  the  traffic  of  the 
land;  thirdly,  that  these  lines  have  cost 
£18,000  a  mile  as  against  £36,000  for  the 
English  lines;  fourthly,  that  these  lines 
have  been  charged  with  no  parliamentary 
expenses;  fifthly,  that  land  is  of  &r  greater 
value  in  England  than  ill  Belgium ;  sixthly, 
that  labor  is  dearer  in  England ;  seventhly, 
that  the  speed  of  the  Belgian  trains  is  con* 
siderably  less  than  that  usual  in  England. 
That  all  these  things  combine  to  make  the 
working  of  railways  more  costly  at  home, 
and  so  to  produce  hi^er  tarifb  of  fares  and 
rates ;  and,  finally,  wat  no  later  than  this 
month,  M.  Malon,  Bel^n  senator,  and 
well  versed  in  the  railways  of  that  oonntrv, 
has  shown,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, that  the  glowing  promise  of  a  new 
railway  era,  to  be  inaugurated  by  these  gift- 
ed Belgian  legislators,  is  only  a  juggle  and 
a  delusion,  and  that  the  Government  must 
immediately  raise  their  fares  considerably, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  work  their  635 
miles  of  line,  having  cost  £10,000,000,  with 
an  utter  diA-egard  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  economy  and  trade,  and  at  an  enormous 
loss  per  annum.  Lay  all  these  facts  and 
views  of  the  question  before  the  traveling 
public  of  England,  and  they  will  quickly 
wipe  the  film  from  off  their  eyes  that  noyt 
rests  there,  and  be  led  to  confess  that,  after 
all,  the  men  who  have  invented  and  perfect- 
ed the  locomotive  and  the  railway,  with  its 
belongings,  and  instructed  the  world  in  the 
art  of  working  and  using  it,  are  as  likely  to 
know  how  to  tend,  and  direct,  and  manipn- 
late  it  with  skill  4Qd  sagacity,  as  are  their 
contineut&l  and  other  pnnils. 
The  English  engineer  Icnows  tlwt  natural 
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and  eooDoinio  laws  must  eventnally  prevail, 
no  matter  how  the  public  may  wish  to  dis- 
pense with  their  action ;  he  knows  the  ways, 
paths,  and  tendencies  of  these  laws ;  he 
,  xnows  how  to  respect  them,  as  respected 
.  they  will  be ;  while  he  also  knows  how  to 
,  bend  them  to  his  educated  will.  With 
these  laws  as  his  guides,  and  with  the  forces 
which  nature  permits  him  to  wield  as  imple- 
'  ments,  he  goes  on  in  a  safe  and  sure  road  of 
progress,  and,  as  he  advances,  hardly  turns 
his  head  to  reply  to  the  dreamers  and  tri- 
flers,  who  preach  from  the  stump  and  the 
journal  the  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature. 
This  immense  dead  or  non-paying  weight 
has  ever  been  a  difficulty  with  the  engineer. 
.  Dead  weight  has  no  doubt  increased  of  late 
— engines  are  made  heavier,  hence  more  ad- 
hesion, less  liability  to  become  derailed,  and 
greater  economy  of  fuel  in  working ;  car- 
riages are  made  longer,  hence  there  is  more 
space  for  the  legs  of  passengers;  they  are 
made  higher,  hence  more  facility  for  moving 
when  in  an  erect  position ;  the  timber  is  of 
large  scantling,  hence  more  steadiness  and 
durability — all  these  changes  have  been 
changes  for  the  better,  the  traveler,  in  con- 
sequence, is  more  oonvenienced  as  well  as 
physically  safer  than  before— the  latter  a 
boon  that  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  he  is 
actually  1,000  per  cent  safer  at  present  sit- 
ting in  a  railway  carriage  in  motion,  than 
when  walking  in  the  London  streets.  The 
Briton  of  the  age,  in  short,  travels  fast  and 
securely ;  faster,  indeed,  than  the  represent- 
ative individual  of  any  other  nation  ;  he  is 
in  the  condition  of  the  man  who  lives  fast, 
and  builds  a  large  and  comfortable  mansion 
for  his  gratification ;  its  dimensions  are 
greater  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  wants,  yet  he  can  afford  the  cost  and  he 
defrays  it.  The  Briton  must  do  likewise  if 
he  wishes  to  travel  fast. 

Beduotion  of  non-paying  weight  is  prac- 
ticable, but  it  implies  a  reduction  both  of 
the  rate  of  speed  and  of  convenience,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  can  be  attempted  in 
the  face  of  the  long  enjoyment  of  these 
luxuries  which  the  public  have  possessed. 
The  receipts  per  mile  from  the  73^  persons 
who  traveled  per  train  run  in  1867,  were,  vis: 


The  column  headed  "  Corrected  "  shows 
the  correct  figures,  having  made  the  proper 
deductions  because  of  return  tickets,  which 
may  be  taken  at  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  tickets  issued  for  Ist  and  2d 
classes.  This  7s.  l|d.  per  mile  must  not 
be  conftised  with  the  4s.  9d.  per  train  mile 
of  the  returns ;  the  first  is  the  ineoBue  per 
mile  run  by  the  78^  passengers,  the  average 
mileage  run  by  each  passenger  being  12} 
miles,  while  the  average  mileage  per  train 
was  19  miles. 

The  following  details  may  be  nsefol,  via: 
78^  passengers  carried  in  each  of  the  8,924,- 
624  passenger  trains  run.  Paying  and  non- 
paying  weights  of  each  train  148  tons,  being 
a  total  weight  per  passenger  of  two  tonfe. 
Total  weight  of  train  per  one  ton  of  passen- 
gers equal  to  20  tons  8  cwt.  60  tons  goods 
and  minerals,  and  6^  head  of  live  stock  car- 
ried in  each  of  the  2,408,866  goods  trains 
run,  paying  and  non-paying  weights  of  eadi 
train  201  tons,  being  a  total  weight  per  one 
ton  of  freight  of  8^  tons. 

Each  passenger  train,  weighing  a  total  (^ 
143  tons,  was  pulled  over  a  distance  of  19.- 
08  miles,  bringing  a  revenue  of  £A  lis. 
4|d.,  equal  to 

d. 

Per  mile  ton  of  paying  weight 8.2 

Per  mile  ton  of  total  weight  of  train .40 

Each  goods  train,  weighing  a  total  of  201 
tons,  was  pulled  over  a  distance  of  80.64 
miles,  bringing  a  revenue  of  j£8  ISs.  2|d. 
equal  to 

d. 

Per  mile  ton  of  paying  wei^t 1.14 

Per  mile  ton  of  total  weight  of  train .84 

Passengers  revenue  per  head  per  train  mile . .      .78 
Passengers  revenue  per  head  per  mile  actually 

nm  by  each  passenger 1.17 

These  figures  lead  to  the  vexed  question, 
viz:  the  relative  paying  properties  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  which  is  shown  in  the 
items,  as  above,  via: 

d. 
Passenger  revenue  per  mile  ton  of  total  wei^t 

of  train .40 

Goods  revenue  per  mile  ton  of  total  weii^  of 

than M 

These  figures  are  not  strictly  aoeurate, 
while  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose,  because 
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Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  in  his  address  to  the 
Institute,  in  1856,  before  alluded  to.  The 
preoise  distance  run  by  each  ton  of  goods 
pulled  is  not  so  easily  found.  However,  all 
things  considered,  the  deductions  for  these 
drawbacks  of  passenger  and  goods  mileage 
from  t^e  19  miles  and  30}  miles  run,  wul 
not  eause  any  material  error  in  the  repre- 
sentative firaotians  .40d.  and  .34d.,  the  in* 
comes  per  horis.  mile  ton,  respectively,  as  the 
deductions  would  only  apply  to  the  paying 
weight  sections  of  the  train,  which  in  each 
case  is  small  as  compared  with  the  total 
weights. 

These  fractional  figures  would  place  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  passenger  traffic  to 
the  extent  of  .06d.  per  horis.  mile  ton,  but 
against  such  is  to  be  placed  the  serious 
debit  of  90  per  cent  more  speed,  also  90 
per  cent  more  of  capital  invested  in  vehicles, 
valuing  carriages  at  £200,  and  trucks  at 
£00  each,  the  capital  invested  in  the  latter 
being,  vis : 

Carriage  o^ital,  per  ton  of  Ctel^  palled 
perannom 8s.  9d. 

Track  capital,  per  ton  of  freight  polled 
per  annum 2s.  Od. 

While  tq  its  credit  is  to  be  placed,  say, 
50  per  cent  less  concussion,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  75  per  cent  more  freight  per  vehicle, 
etc.,  viz: 

27,864  carriages  carried  27,472,868  tons,  or  1,004 

tons  per  vehicle. 
247,048  trucks  carried  146,635,826  tons,  or  598 

tons  per  vehicle. 

A  debtor  and  creditor  account  would 
stand  thus — 


Dr. 


FASSEN6EB  TRAFFIC, 
GOODS  TRAFFIC. 


Cr. 


90  par  eem  more  speed. 


SO  per  cent  more  vehicle 
capital  inTened  per  1  Ion 
or  paying  load  pniled. 


IT  per  cent  niore  rerenne  per 
.  mile  ion  of  lotal  weiihl 
pnUed. 

SO  per  cenl  lea*  eonesMion, 
Tiz:  load  carried  IS  owl 
per  foot  of  wkeel  baae,  ae 
acaiait  90  ewt.  lo  40  ewt 

IS  per  cent  more  paying  load 
carried  par  Tohiole  par  as. 


IS  per  cenl  greater  facOiqr  in 
reception  and  delirery  of 
pajringload. 


the   two  great  divisions  of  traffic  revenue 
contribute  equally  to  the  general  account. 

I  must  not  forget  to  acknowledge  my  ob- 
ligations to  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Haggard,  of 
Bumham  House,  Kent,  for  the  assistance 
which  I  have  received  from  him  while  in- 
vestigating this  question,  as  well  as  for  the 
hints  whicn  I  have  taken  from  his  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Mile  of  Railway," 
published  last  February. 

The  moral  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  paper  convey,  is  this:  that  so 
long  as  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  cany  passengers  and  their  train  equip- 
age at  .40d.,  or  two-fifths  of  a  penny,  per 
ton  per  mile,  at  an  average  speed,  while 
running,  of  M  miles  per  hour,  and  goods 
and  minerals,  with  their  accompanying  dead 
weights,  at  .84d.,  or  one>third  of  a  penny 
per  ton  per  mile,  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  per 
hour,  the  public  cannot  complain. 

If  they  will  take  a  common  sense  view  of 
the  question,  and  compare  these  rates  and 
speecU  with  those  of  such  other  modes  of 
traction  as  they  are  familiar  with,  and  fur- 
ther, compare  them  with  those  of  other 
countries,  giving  their  own  country  credit 
for  the  many  and  great  conveniences  and 
accommodations  which  the  system  confers 
upon  them,  as  well  as  taking  due  cognisance 
of  the  quality  and  price  of  the  material  out 
of  which  the  fabric  b  made,  and  upon  which 
it  is  built  up,  I  feel  assured  their  verdict 
will  agree  with  that  before  quoted — that  in 
the  matter  of  railways  they  are  "the  best 
served  community  in  the  world."  These 
returns  disclose  the  strange  facts  that  the 
average  British  passenger  weighs  two  tons, 
with  train  accessories,  and  that  the  ton  of 
goods,  etc.,  weighs  8}  tons ;  by  no  known 
processes  can  these  enormous  multiplication 
of  original  net  weights  be  reduced,  consistent 
with  affording  that  amount  of  personal  se- 
curity, and  comfort,  and  accommodation 
now  enjoyed ;  let  them,  in  their  future  de- 
liberations on  this  subject,  relinquish  the 
idea  which  has  so  long  clung  to  tnem,  and 
which  has  been  so  ingeniously  and  persist- 
ently placed  before  Uiem,  that  a  railway 
passenger  is  a  featherweight — a  letter  or  » 
newspaper,  as  it  were — and  that  he  may  be 
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These,  combined  wHh  the  figures  repre- 
sentiue  the  wear  and  tear  of  material,  and 
the  laDor  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system,  will,  perhaps,  convince  them  of 
what  an  exacting,  devooring,  and  insatiable 
monster  it  is  that  they  have  called  upon  to 
minister  to  their  lately-bom  wants,  and  will 
go  far  to  reconcile  them  to  the  existing 
tariffs  of  fares  and  rates,  which,  no  doubt, 
competition  and  the  wish  to  act  in  a  jnst 
and  liberal  spirit  to  all  parties  concerned,  on 
the  part  of  railway  exeontives,  has  already 
reduced  to  the  lowest  admissible  rate.  I 
believe  that  these  are  amongst  the  "  things 
not  generally  known,"  and  that  when  gene- 
rally known  they  must  tend  to  promote  and 
strengthen  that  cordial  understanding  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  railwi^  proprietor 
and  the  traveler  by  railway,  and  so  without 
fail  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  invest- 
ing  public  in  this  great  property,  and  as  a 
necessary  sequence,  to  enhance  its  money 
value. 


THE  FAIRLIE  STEAM  CARRIAGE 

Viem  the  "  Ma«luuiloi'  HagMtn*." 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bobert  F.  Fairlie  has, 
for  some  time  past,  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  in  connection  with 
the  economical  working  of  railways.  The 
FaiHie  engine  is  well  known  to  our  readers, 
and  a  brief  description  of  his  steam  carriage 
has  also  appeared  in  our  pages.  A  trial  of 
this  carriage  was  made  July  15th,  at  the 
Hatoham  Iron  Works,  which  successfully 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  working 
the  system  upon  railways,  with  curves  of 
only  50  ft.  radius.  The  steam  carriage 
exhibited,  and  which  was  not  quite  completed, 
was  designed  to  work  on  a  metropolitan  rail- 
way, at  the  terminal  stations  of  which  suffi- 
cient space  could  not  be  nven  for  laying 
down  rails  on  a  curve  of  25  ft.  radius  for 
the  standard  carriage  to  run  itself  round ; 
consequently,  the  standard  carriage  had  to 
be  altered  im  dimensions  to  allow  of  its 
being  turned  on  an  ordinary  40  ft.  turn-table. 
Hence,  instead  of  seating,  as  is  intended, 
the  100  passengers  in  the  standard  carriage, 
the  carriage  under  trial  only  gave  seating 
space  for  sixteen  first  class  and  fifty  second 
class,  in  all  sixty-six  passengers.  The 
accommodation  per  passenger  is  as  good  as 
is  given  on  the  best  lines,  and  infinitely 
superior  to  the  stock  usually  worked  on 
branch  lines.  The  length  of  the  carriage 
is  48  ft.,  including  a  compartment  near  the 


engine  for  the  raard.  The  engine,  carriage, 
and  framing  all  complete,  in  worldng  order, 
but  exclusive  of  passengers,  weighs  under 
18^  tons,  and  including  its  full  load  of 
passengers,  18J  tons  only.  The  carriage 
when  finished  complete  will  have  a  broad 
step  or  platform  on  each  side,  exteyding  its 
entire  length ;  this  step  is  protected  by  a 
hand  rail  on  the  outside,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  lifting  it  on  the  platform  side  at 
the  doors  to  allow  the  passengers  to  get  in 
and  out.  The  object  of  this  platform  is  to 
enable  the  guard  to  pass  completely  round 
the  train  at  all  times,  and  while  doing  so,  he 
is  perfectly  safe  from  any  accident.  Passen- 
gers can  abo  pass  along  the  platform  to  the 
guard,  so  that  in  this  manner  there  is  an 
easy  and  perfect  mode  of  communication 
between  passengers  and  guard. 

It  is  intended,  however,  in  the  standard 
steam  carriage  to  provide  a  central  passage 
inside  the  entire  length  of  the  carriage, 
leading  direct  from  and  to  the  guard's  com- 
partment; thus  there  is  the  most  direct 
means  of  communication  between  the  passen- 
gers and  guard.  The  compartments  in  the 
carriages  will  be  quite  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct as  they  are  at  present,  or  as  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire.  The  guard  passes 
through  the  carriage  at  pleasure.  Those  in 
the  higher  classes  can  pass  to  the  lower,  but 
the  lower  cannot  get  to  the  higher,  while  all 
can  pass  to  the  guard  when  required.  The 
standard  carriage  will  have  two  compartments 
first  class,  to  seat  16  persons ;  three  com- 
partments second  class,  to  seat  SO  persons ; 
and  four  and  a-half  compartments,  third 
class,  to  seat  54  persons — in  all,  100  passen- 
gers. The  machine  complete,  in  working 
order,  will  weigh  about  14  tons,  and  with 
the  100  passongers,  from  20  tons  to  21  tons. 
These  carriages  will  convoy  their  full  com- 
plement of  passengers  at  forty  miles  per 
hour  up  gradients  of  1  in  100,  and,  as 
demonstrated,  will  pass  round  curves  of  50 
ft.  radius  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  with  per- 
fect safety. 

There  are  few  trains  on  any  of  our  rail- 
wavs  which  convey  more  passengers  per 
mile  than  can  be  accommodated  by  one  of 
these  steam  carriages.  In  fact,  it  is  known 
that  the  average  number  of  passengers, 
taken  ftvm  the  Parliamentary  returns,  give 
only  about  eighty  passengers  conveyed  uto- 
gether  by  each  passenger  train  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  firom  the  time  it  starts  until  It 
completes  its  journey ;  and  this  only  gives 
about  an  average  of  80  to  85  pasBengera  at 
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any  one  time  in  the  train,  for  each  mile 
trareled.  Of  eoorBe,  there  are  exoeptioas 
to  this  number  on  onr  principal  mail  lines, 
but  even  in  these  cases,  a  greater  namber 
is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rale.  The 
weight  per  wheel  of  the  steam  carriage  being 
only  about  2^  tons,  it  follows  that  very 
light  rails  may  be  used,  with  everything 
light  in  proportion.  The  passage  of  such 
sharp  curves  so  easily  will  enable  us  to  make 
lines  very  inexpensively;  we  need  no 
embankments  or  cuttings  or  heavy  masonry 
works  of  any  kind ;  therefore,  lines  will  be 
made  cheaply  and  stocked  cheaply.  Under 
these  ciroarastanoes,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  village  should  not  have  its  line  either 
direct  or  eommunioation  with  some  of  the 
main  lines,  to  which  these  light  railways 
would  act  as  feeders,  and  not  like  the  present 
branoh  lines,  which  really  act  as  suokers 
and  not  feeders.  Many  of  these  branch 
lines  have  aotually  cost  a  larger  sum  per 
mUe  than  the  parent  line,  over  which  the 
traffic  from  the  particular  branch  would  not 
represent  more  than  5  per  cent,  if  so  much, 
of  the  total  traffic.  Then  how,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  can  such  lines  pay  ?  When  a 

fentleman  desires  to  open  up  an  estate  for 
uilding  or  agrionltural  purposes,  the  first 
thing  he  considers  is  the  making  of  suitable 
roads  through  it.  Now,  instead  of  roads, 
there  is  no  reason,  why  these  light  railways 
should  not  be  made.  In  time  it  will  come  to 
this. 

We  are  only,  in  a  sense,  beginning  rail- 
ways ;  we  must  have  doable,  aye,  treble  the 
mileage  we  have  at  present,  bat  every  one  of 
these  miles  must  not  only  be  constructed 
but  worked  in  a  very  different  manner  to 
that  in  whioh  they  have  been,  and  are  being 
at  present.  We  have  only  to  consider  this 
simple  fact :  the  steam  carriage,  with  100 
passengers  included,  weighs  about  20  tons, 
while  the  tender  whioh  acoompanies  the 
ordinary  locomotive,  and  which  b  perfectly 
useless,  except  to  carry  food  for  the  locomo- 
tive, weighs  as  much,  if  not  more.  The 
usual  passenger  trains  average  in  weight, 
exoloBive  of  passengers,  about  80  tons ; 
therefore,  it  follows  if  to  work  80  tons  it 
takes  80  lbs.  of  fuel  for  the  looomotive  per 
mile,  to  work  only  20  tons,  one-fourth  of 

the  fttol  wnnlll  1m  TunnirttA         T1>a  refaranna 


railways.  The  proper  method  of  working 
railways  is  to  take  the  largest  possible  loads, 
and,  consequently,  fewer  numbers  of  goods 
trains ;  so  that  instead  of  earning  about  Bs. 
per  train  per  mile  at  a  cost  of  50  per  cent, 
netting  8s.,  these  should  earn  double  the 
amount — say  128.  per  mile— while  the  cost 
would  not  exoeed  Is.  over  the  Ss.  spent 
to  earn  the  6s.,  giving  a  net  production 
of  8s.,  instead  of  &.,  or  about  280  per  cent 
more. 

Then,  again,  the  passenger  trains  which 
now  earn  under  5s.  per  train  per  mile,  and 
costing  60  per  cent  of  the  amount,  or  28. 
6d.  to  earn  it,  could  be  worked  with  the 
steam  carriages  at  a  cost  of  about  Is.  6d.  per 
mile,  thus  adding  40  per  cent  to  the  net 
receipts  on  passenger  traffic.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  percentages  are  pure 
gains  to  railway  companies,  the  cost  of 
management  and  other  charges  being  taken 
as  remaining  the  same,  the  profits  arising 
solely  from  the  improved  mode  of  working. 
The  Fairlie  engine  can  haul  doable  the 
ordinary  loads  of  goods  per  train,  without 
injuring  the  permanent  way  bo  much  as  is 
now  done  by  the  ordinary  engine;  and 
allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  for  the  load  taken,  all  other  expen- 
ses remaining  the  same,  the  extra  cost  on 
each  oould  not  exoeed  even  6d.,  although 
Is.  is  plaoed  against  this  item — therefore, 
the  prc^t  must  certainly  be  very  great. 

While  on  the  subject,  we  now  notice  the 
Fairlie  engine  "Little  Wonder,"  whioh  has 
been  built  for  the  Festiniog  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  whioh  has  obtained  very  consider- 
able notoriety  from  its  being  the  narrowest 
gauge  passenger  railway  worked  by  locomo- 
tives in  existence.  The  line  has  been 
worked  now  about  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
accident  of  any  kind;  in  fact,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  most  extraordinary  line,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  gauge,  whioh  is  only  2  ft., 
but  because  of  its  snooess  commercially. 
The  traffic  hauled  last  year  over  this  minia- 
ture line  of  twelve  miles  in  length 
amounted  to  180,000  tons  of  goods,  and 
145,000  passengers,  whioh  wouM  be  con- 
sidered a  very  handsome  traffic  for  a  full- 
siied  railway  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
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engine,  wbioh  at  once  enables  the  train  loads 
to  be  doubled,  vithoat,  bat  in  a  very  small 
degree,  increasing  the  cost  of  each  train. 
The  Festiniog  line  is,  for  about  eleven  miles, 
one  continuous  ascent  of  about  1  in  80, 
vith  very  many  ourres,  some  of  which  are 
as  small  as  100  ft.  radius.  The  "  Little 
Wonder,"  although  weighing  but  19J  tons, 
fully  equipped  with  fuel  and  water  for  the 
road,  will  haul  after  it  140  tons,  at  a  speed 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  eleven 
miles;  a  feat,  considering  the  gauge  and 
weight,  that  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
other  than  the  Fairlie  engine.  The  engine 
has  eight  wheels,  in  two  separate  groups  of 
four  each,  each  group  being  acted  on  by  a 
pair  of  cylinders  8^  in.  diameter.  The 
wheeb  in  each  group  are  2  ft.  4  in.  diam., 
and  are  coupled  together. 

The  extreme  wheel  base  is  18  ft.;  conse- 
quently, the  engine  will  run  with  remark* 
able  smoothness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
wheel  base  of  each  bogie  being  but  5  ft., 
the  engine  will  pass  round  curves  of  50  ft. 
with  the  utmost  safety  at  20  miles  an  hour. 
The  principle  -in  this  respect  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  steam  carriage 
passing  curves  of  50  ft.  The  fact  of  either 
eteam  carriages  or  engines  being  constructed 
to  run  with  perfect  safety  round  curves  of 
60  ft.  u  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
railways,  and  places  the  railway  world  under 
a  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Furlie,  who 
has  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  a  system  to 
which  we  wish  every  success. 


ACCUMUUTED  HYDRATJUC  POWER. 

From  "  The  Kngiaesr." 
The  advantages  in  economy  and  conve- 
nienoe  which  attend  the  nse,for  many  purposes, 
of  accumulated  power,  are  by  no  means  gen- 
erally understood.  By  accumulated  power 
we  mean  power  which  is  generated  continu- 
ously, to  be  used  at  intervals  without  any 
change  in  the  application,  such  as  occurs  in 
the  use  of  a  hammer,  where  the  accumulated 
power  is  used  peroussively.  In  this  case 
there  is  such  a  sudden  application  of  the  ac- 
cumulated power  as  to  cause  very  marked 
differences  in  effect  from  the  effect  of  the 
same,  were  power  applied  in  any  otiier  way ; 
in  &ot,  it  is  well  known  that  for  certain  pur- 
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used  for  mannfitcturing  purposes.  Power 
may  be  accumulated  in  very  various  ways, 
but  it  is  in  the  hydraulic  aooumalator  that 
we  find  the  most  extensive  and  ocmvenieat 
application  of  the  principle.  To  the  applica- 
tion of  hydraulic  accumulati<Hi  we  shall 
therefore  confine  our  attention,  and,  forther, 
we  must  premise  that  direct  applications  of 
hydraulic  power,  as  in  the  hydmolic  jaek, 
do  not  bear  upon  the  question,  as  we  haveia 
all  such  cases  a  concentration  of  the  power, 
it  is  true,  but  no  accumulation. 

Five  points  have  to  be  considered  in  r»> 
lation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  namely — (1), 
the  cost  of  generating  the  power ;  (2),  the 
loss  by  friction ;  (3),  the  cost  of  the  maehin- 
ery;  (4),  convenience  of  application;  and 
(5),  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  generating  the  power  should 
be  taken  as  including  all  expenses  incurred 
in  the  prime  mover  and  the  pumps  and  ae- 
cumulator,  as  the  power  developed  by  the 
prime  mover  is,  till  transferred  to  the  ae- 
cumnlators,  of  no  more  avail  than  if  noae 
existed.  Very  erroneous  statements  have 
been  put  forward  as  to  the  cost  of  pumping 
into  accumulators,  such  statements  being 
usually  based  on  the  duty  performed  by 
pumps  working  at  lower  pressures,  snoh  as 
are  required  for  work  of  a  totally  differoit 
kind.  The  friction  in  pumps  working  at  low 
pressures  very  much  exceeds  in  proportion 
that  of  hydraulic  pumps  working  at  hi^ 
pressures,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  diow  that 
the  percentage  of  friction  rather  diminishes 
than  increases  with  the  pressure,  even  at 
high  pressures.  Farther,  the  amount  ef 
power  aooumulated  will  increase  as  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the 
plungers,  but  the  friction  of  the  plungers  only 
Ukcreases  as  the  first  power  of  the  differences  df 
their  diameters.  On  this  ground,  pumps  of 
large  diameter  and  short  stroke  seem  most  d^ 
sirable,  bat  the  frequent  opening  and  closing 
of  the  valves,  and  the  greater  strength  of  the 
framing  and  gearing  required  with  such  in- 
crease of  diameter,  must  be  weighed  in  pn^ 
tice,  and  a  line  drawn  beyond  which  this 
theory  must  not  be  pushed.  The  increase 
of  friction  from  the  increased  strength  of 
gearing  cannot  be  stated  otherwise  than  hj 
a  reference  to  each  particular  case,  but  a 
little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that 
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of  tbe  friotional  sar&oe  will  be  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  diameters.     It  may  be  taken 
roughly  that  the  increase  of  friction  in  the 
gearing  will  be  directly  as  the  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  plunger,  and  the  diminution  in 
the  friction  of  the  plunger  in  a  like  proportion. 
There  is  one  other  element  of  friction  to  be 
considered  ere  the  power  accumulated  is  avail- 
able for  use,  namely,  that  dne  to  the  passage 
'  of  the  water  through  the  pipes,  forming  the 
conunnnication  between  the  aoonmnlator  and 
the  machines  which  use  the  power.     This 
firiotion  is  but  little  increased  by  the  length 
of  such  pipes,  but  is  very  seriously  augment- 
ed by  all  indirect-passaged  Talves,  sudden 
bends,  and  all  alterations  of  the  form  or  area 
of  iwssage.     Of  these   and  other  kindred 
points  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  future 
articles  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  design- 
ing   and  making    of  hydraulic  apparatus. 
Having  reviewed  these  preliminary  points, 
we  can  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  source  of  economy  incidental  to  the 
use  of  accumulated  power  for  intermittent 
work,  such  as  punching,  shearing,  forging  by 
dies,    bending    and   straightemng    metals, 
hoisting,  pressing  and  packing,  and  many 
other  processes.     The  chief  source  of  econo- 
my lies  in  the  use  of  a  far  smaller  prime 
mover  than  could  otherwise  be  used,  such 
prime  mover  working  against  a  continuous 
and  equal  load,  and  thererore,  cateris paribus, 
working  economically.     Fully  to  appreciate 
this  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  bear  m  mind, 
that  the  saving   in  the   sice  of  the  prime 
mover  is  in  direct  proportion  as  the  intervals 
of  rest  of  the  machines  exceed  their  intervals 
of  work,  and  is  at  a  maximum  when   the 
work  is  regularly  intermittent,  and  of  the 
shortest  duration  as  compared  with  the  in- 
tervening period.   It  naturally  follows,  there- 
fore, that  heavy  work  requiring  some  time 
for  its  intermediate  handling  and  prepara- 
tion, followed  by  the  exertion  of  excessive 
pressure  through  a  small  range,  offers  the 
most  eoonomiou  field  for  accumulated  power. 
As  the  intervals  of  rest  grow  shorter  the 
eeonomy  diminishes,  but  not  necessarily  the 
oonvenience.     To  make  our  meaning  plainer, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  shearing  and  punching 
plates,  requiring,  say,  fifty-four  seconds  each 
to  place  in  the  tools,  and  the  application  of 
a  power  for  six  seconds  equivalent  to  raising 
500  tons  through  1.2  in.    In  round  numbers, 
84-horse  power  will  be  the  power  developed 
tor  six  seconds.    Now,  Bapposing  a  water- 
wheel  or  steam  engine  to  be  the  prune  mover 
used,    we   shoul^  require  one  of  34-hor8e 


power  continnallv  at  work,  during  only  one- 
tenth  of  which  time  would  it  do  any  useful 
work ;  with  an  accumulator,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  8.4-hor8e  power  would  do  the 
work.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we 
save  the  power  absolutely  lost  in  driving  the 
larger  engine  or  wheel  for  nine-tenths  of  its 
time,  the  interest  on  its  first  cost,  and  the 
extra  room  it  would  require.  In  each  case, 
to  a  small  engine  or  other  prime-mover, 
pumps  of  equally  small  sice  will  be  required, 
but  the  sice  of  the  accumulator  depends  aa 
other  data.  By  the  following  method  the 
proportionate  sizes  of  each  part  of  the  hy- 
draulic apparatus  may  be  fixed  :  The  work 
to  be  done  in,  say,  one  hour  or  one  day, 
must  be  estimated ;  then  a  prime-mover 
must  be  fixed  upon  capable  of  doins  this 
work  per  hour  or  per  day,  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  size  of  the  prime-mover  will  in- 
dicate the  capacity  of  the  pumps.  The 
capacity  of  the  accumulator  must  be  arrived 
at  by  estimating  the  duration  of  the  longest 
interval  of  rest,  and  then  calculating  the 
size  of  the  accumulator  to  hold  the  full  quan- 
tity pumped  during  that  time.  After  the 
capacity  of  the  accumulator  has  been  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  what 
length  of  stroke  shall  be  adopted.  Thu  will 
involve  important  practical  eonsiderations 
regarding  the  load  to  be  carried,  and  its  mo- 
mentum in  falling  when  water  is  drawn  by 
the  machines.  The  power  remaining  the 
same,  the  pressure  per  inch  will  exercise  a 
considerable  control  as  the  designine  of  the 
pumps  and  accumulator.  We  shall  defer 
treating  these  points  in  detail,  as  our  space 
will  not,  in  the  present  article,  admit  of 
more  than  a  general  treatment.  We  now 
come  to  a  very  important  point  in  the  use  of 
hydraulic  machinery,  namely,  the  cost  of 
machines  themselves  and  their  size.  In  the 
first  place,  we  note  that  well-designed  hy- 
draulic machinery  for  the  various  operations 
before  mentioned  is  very  simple  in  its  con- 
structive details  as  compared  with  geared 
maohinery,  is  also  much  smaller  and  lighter 
than  other  machinery  of  equivalent  power, 
and  exhibits  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
friction.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  as  the  power 
is  increased,  these  three  advantages  of  simpli- 
city, lightness,  and  small  friotional  coefficients, 
become  more  and  more  marked  as  compared 
with  other  contrivances  of  corresponding 
power.  Of  course,  cost  in  maohinery  is  con- 
siderably dependent  on  simplicity  of  parts, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases  where 
hydraulic  machines  have  been  properly  de> 
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signed  and  made,  the  firat  cost  and  the  ooet  of 
maintenance  have  been  small,  compared  with 
other  machinery  of  equal  capacitj.  The 
chief  item  of  expense  in  the  maintenance  of 
hydraulic  machinery  lies  in  the  cost  of  renew- 
ing the  capped  leathers  ;  and  from  want  of  a 
little  good  bainwork  in  the  design  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  cost  of  patting  in  the  latter  is  often 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  leather  itself — in 
£Mt,  it  is  the  writer's  experience  that  this  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  excepUcm.  It  is 
also  very  noticeable  in  most  eases  that  the 
leathers  do  not  have  a  &ir  chance  of  a  long 
"  life  "  by  reason  of  the  inferiwity  of  the 
Borfaoe  against  which  they  work,  arising  from 
"specks  and  deficiency  of  finish.  It  is 
very  difficult,  nay,  even  impossible,  to  get  a 
perfectly  clear  surface  on  cast  or  wrought 
iron  by  ordinary  tools  and  operations  ;  bat 
much  may  b«  done  by  the  adopti<»i  of  little 
practical  "  dodges,"  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  Itereafter.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  oonvenienoe  of  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery opens  up  a  very  wide  uid  interesting 
field  of  applied  mechanics  ;  but  one  rather 
difficult  to  treat  of  generally,  as  each  in- 
dividual case  ofiers  some  distmotive  features 
of  its  own.  Yet  we  cui  select  certain  salient 
features  which  may  serve  as  mental  stand- 
points from  which  to  regard  isolated  oases, 
which  may  arise  in  each  branch  of  maau- 
facture.  In  all  oases  where  it  is  a  neoessary 
part  of  a  process  to  have  a  machine  to  stand 
for  accurate  adjustment  of  the  work,  as  in 
punching,  shearing,  etc.,  accumulated  hy- 
draulic power  is  very  advantageous,  as  the 
tools  can  be  brought  close  to  uie  work  and 
kept  at  any  point  quite  steady  till  the  ad- 
justment is  complete,  when  the  blow  can  in- 
stantly be  obtained.  There  is  also  the  very 
great  advantage  that  the  pressure  can  be 
kept  equally  on  the  work,  aud  will  follow  it 
up  self-acting,  which  other  gearing  will  not 
do  satisfactorily.  There  is  one  point  of  superi- 
ority in  hydnulic  pressure  from  an  ac- 
cumulator which  in  many  operations  is 
eminently  important,  and  which  is  equally 
charaeteristic  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  if  the 
"  work  "  will  not  yield,  there  is  not  an  in- 
crease of  pressure,  as  in  other  cases,  and 
therefore  no  risk  of  such  an  increase  of  strain 
as  to  break  the  machine.  No  doubt  many 
of  our  readers  have  seen  numerous  oases, 
in  machines  which  possess  momentum  and 
have  to  pass  a  dead  center,  of  ruinous  frac- 
tures, due  to  some  impediment  which  has 
got  in  and  tended  to  stop  the  machine.  In 
such  a  ease  there  is  an  instantaneous  eon- 


version  of  the  vu  viva  of  the  machine  into 
a  force  which  often  becomes  disruptive.  Aa 
an  instance,  the  fractures  of  screw-heading 
machines  may  be  taken ;  nor  are  such  in> 
stances  uncommon  in  ordinary  shearing  na- 
ohines.  There  is.  no  remedy  for  this  difficnl- 
ty  other  than  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the 
machine  so  as  to  be  capable  of  suddenly 
absorbing  the  «u  viva  of  its  own  moviag 
parts.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be 
done.  Hydraulic  machines,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  only  to  be  constructed  capable 
of  bearing  the  normal  strain  of  the  work,  u 
such  stram  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  become  abnormal.  In  all  cases  where 
a  large  power  is  required  to  be  put  on  a 
small  area,  hydraulic  power  offers  great  ad- 
vantages, as  small,  accessible,  and  easQy 
controllable  tools  of  immense  power  can  Am 
be  obtained ;  but  in  some  oases  peculiarities 
in  the  work  modify  these  advanta^  so  &r 
as  to  preclude  this  successful  application,  as 
for  instance,  where  it  is  imperative  to  have 
a  long  traverse  with  very  little  work  except 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  In  such  a  case  the 
great  waste  of  power  would  preclude  such  an 
arrangement,  except  in  oases  where  coDve- 
nienoe  was  a  paramount  question  and  power  of 
little  value.  It  is  in  dealing  succemfally 
with  such  questions  of  suitability  that  tira 
engineer  can  show  his  gra^  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  on  such  fields  do  the  masters  of  the 
credit  meet  and  overthrow  the  mere  charla- 
tans and  men  of  a  "  groove." 


EXPLOSIONS  OF  NmKHJLYCERfflK. 

From  "The  BngtoMr." 

After  referring  to  the  late  disaster  is 
Wales,  our  authority  proceeds  as  follows 
Our  object  is  not  now  to  discuss  the  un- 
fruitful question  of  what  brought  about  thii 
disaster,  as  its  proximate  and  immediate 
cause,  but  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
others,  based  on  a  somewhat  more  preeae 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  substances 
concern^  than  appears  possessed  by  the 
"correspondents"  of  our  various  contemp- 
oraries, or  by  anything  brought  before  At 
"  orownef." 

Since  the  introduction  of  nitro-glyeerine 
to  practical  use,  at  least  half  a  dozen  tre- 
mendous explosions  of  it  have  taken  place 
in  Great  Britain,  several  in  America,  and  a 
few  in  Germany  and  France.  Their  effects 
in  destroying  life — ^with  circumstances  as 
sadden  and  inevitable,  and  more  appalling 
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than  death  by  lightning — ^have  filled  the  im- 
agination of  all  who  have  listened  to  or  read 
aooonnta  of  them  with  inexpressible  dread 
of  this  tremendous  agent ;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  at  the  motion  of  some  of  our 
l^isiative  wise  men — of  the  ludney  of  those 
who  would  abolish  patents  because  they 
hamper  some  people  and  tend  to  produce 
lawsuits — «ome  attempt  will  be  made  to  in- 
terdict the  use  of  nitro-glyoerine  as  a  blast- 
ing  agent  in  our  country ;  or  so  to  restrict 
the  conditions  for  its  storage  and  transport 
as  to  diminish,  or  even  neutralize,  its  en- 
ormous advantages  to  the  qnarryman,  the 
miner,  and  the  tunnel-driver. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that 
some  legal  and  police  regulations  as  to  its 
manipulation  in  storage  and  transport  are 
not  most  desirable ;  on  the  contrary,  we  say 
at  onoe,  the  necessary  powers  tor  codifying 
and  rendering  such  stringently  operative 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  immediately  applied. 
Bat  let  us  first  clearly  ascertain  what  such 
regulations  should  consist  in,  and  how  &r 
they  need  go. 

Lf  nitro-glycerine,  like  tri-nitro-oeUulose 
or  gun-cotton,  be  badly  prepared — ^we  shall 
not  here  go  into  any  chemical  particulars — 
it  may  pass  mto  a  state  of  incipient  decom' 
position,  and  of  chemical  condition  so  un- 
stable as  to  esplode — as  we  may  popularly, 
but  still  not  with  philosophic  accuracy  ex- 
press it-^-^ontaneously. 

Against  this  the  only  real  safegoard  must 
be  the  skill,  fidelity,  and  reputation  of  the 
manufacturer  ;  and  were  proper  means  taken 
to  prevent  extraneous  and  other  causes  of 
explosion,  tiie  makers  of  nitro-glycerine 
would  see  that  it  was  to  their  own  interest 
to  send  out  nothing  but  such  as  was,  in  tlus 
respect  at  least,  safe.  In  fact,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  as  £ar  as  any  tendency  to  ex- 
plosion of  this  sort  goes,  as  much  may  be 
done  for  nitro-glycerine  as  Mr.  Abel — ^fol- 
lowing after  Von  Lenck  and  others — has 
done  for  gun-cotton,  which  once  had,  and 
somewhat  justly,  a  bad  chaiacter  in  this 
respect. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  ask,  on  behalf  of 
nitro-glycerine,  is  it  to  be  supposed  tiiat  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  ago— when  gun- 
powder first  be^an  to  be  practically  em^oy- 
ed  as  an  explosive  agaent — that  there  were 
not  many  and  terrible  so-called  accidents  at- 
tending its  use  ?  Such  must  be  the  course 
of  events  with  any  new  and  powerful  a^nt 
suddenly  brought  into  popiuar  handling; 
and  such  most  equally  tend  to  disappear  as 


popular  igmwanoe  gradually  gives  way  to 
rapidly  diffused  information  as  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  newly-acquired  agent.  Well, 
what  remains,  then  ?  That  we  c«i  aad  oaght 
so  to  guard  against,  as  serpents,  the  proper- 
ties of  this  new  agent,  so  enormously  more 
powerful  when  exploded — and  as  exploding 
by  concussion,  so  unquestionably  more  dan- 
gerous than  gunpowder. 

To  say  in  sufilcient  detail  all  we  oonld  say, 
and  at  the  proper  place,  should  be  prepared 
to  say  on  this,  would  far  outstep  the  limits 
of  a  leading  article,  but  it  may  be  all  oon> 
densed  into  (me  general  sentence — so  store 
and  so  transport  your  nitro-glyoerine  that 
concussion  or  percussion,  internal  or  external, 
shall  become  physically  impossible,  and  so 
that  no  violent  or  extreme  change  of  tempe- 
rature, above  or  below  a  fixed  mean,  shall 
occur;  effect  that,  and  future  danger  or 
"  accident"  will,  to  a  great  extent,  vanish. 

It  seems  but  little  generally  known  that 
the  wonderfid,  and  even  yet  little  understood 
n^id  inversion  of  chemical  forces  called  ex- 
plosion, tends  to  propagate  itself,  by  mere 
shock  perhi^ps,  from  one  isolated  mass  to 
another.  The  facts  observed  as  to  the  sac> 
oessive  blowing  up  of  more  or  less  distant 
boildings  in  powder  mills,  when  one  only 
has  been  first  exploded,  shows  that  this  is 
true  even  of  gunpowder,  an  agent  which  is 
with  great  difficulty,  and  only  under  certain 
circumstances,  caused  to  explode  by  percus- 
sion, as  Faraday  long  ago  showed.  But  it 
is  eminently  true  of  fdlminates  properly  so 
called,  of  which  nitro-glyoerine  is  one  ;  for 
though  explodable  either  by  sufficient  igni- 
tion or  heating,  it  is  far  more  readily  so  by 
any  violent  shook,  or  by  a  blow  from  a  hard 
body,  or  from  even  a  gas  evolved  at  great 
velocity,  as  from  a  percussion  cap. 

When  Mr.  Hennel,  the  operative  chemist 
at  Apothecaries  Hall,  London,  was  blown  to 
atoms  many  years  ago  by  the  explosion  of  a 
large  copper  dishful  of  fiilminate  of  mercury, 
holding  several  pounds,  beside  which  at  a 
distance. of  several  feet  he  was  standing,  the 
explosion  of  the  whole  appeared  to  have  been 
iadaoed  by  the  slight  but  sharp  impulse 
given  through  the  air,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  fulminate  which  he  in- 
cautiously took  out  and  exploded  by  a  blow 
of  a  hammer  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
mass  itself. 

Mere  subdivision  of  nitro-glyoerine  into 
small  parcels — these  being  placed  tolerably 
adjacent  or  in  the  same  building — ^will  be 
nugatory  as  any  safeguard  that  one  portion 
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only  ma;  explode  and  leave  the  others  un- 
touched. 

Bouehly  we  may  say  that  unless  the  dis- 
tance netween  the  stored  separate  masses 
be  suoh,  or  the  interposed  divisions — such  as 
heavy  walls,  vault  arohes,  or  the  like — be  so 
massive  that  the  shook  or  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  one  mass  shall  be  imperceptible 
at  any  one  of  the  others,  mere  subdivision 
oan  afford  no  certain  security  that  when  one 
goes  all  shall  go  off  in  succession.  But  there 
IS  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— the  effects.  Now,  the  leveling  agency 
and  life -destroying  power  of  nitro-glycerine 
are  so  great,  and  so  much  in  excess  of  gun- 
powder, that  subdivision  ought  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  we  hold  it  that  the  law  should 
provide : 

1.  That  no  nitro-glyoerine  should  be 
stored  at  all,  except  in  places  not  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  any  inhabited  house  or 
£totory,  or  other  usual  resort  of  large  num- 
bers of  employed  persons. 

2.  That  public  stores  should  be  provided 
for  it,  to  which  it  should  be  removed  from 
ship  or  railway  on  the  night  after  its  arrival, 
and  only  at  night. 

8.  That  not  more  than  500  lbs.  should  be 
stored  any-where  in  one  mass,  and  to  that 
extent  only  in  public  magaiines. 

4.  That  transport  through  public  thor- 
oughfares should  only  be  done  on  license 
given,  after  written  notice  to  a  publio  officer 
(probably  of  the  customs  or  excise),  and 
then  accompanied  by  a  subordinate  appoint- 
ed by  that  officer. 

5.  That  all  private  consumers  should  be 
obliged  to  provide  magazines,  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  recogniied  authority  ;  and  that 
these  be  on  the  same  principle  of  distant 
subdivision  and  position  as  to  human  habita- 
tions, etc.,  as  the  public  magaiines ;  and 
that  the  maximum  stock  in  any  one  mass 
should  not  exceed  such  quantity  less  than 
500  lbs.,  as  such  authority  should  sanction. 

These  regulations  would  really  impose  no 
serious  burden  or  restriction  to  use,  and,  so 
far,  would  be  pretty  effectual. 

There  remains,  then,  the  mode  of  package 
and  transport ;  and  here  there  is  immense 
present  recklessness,  and  room  for  an  immense 
improvement.  Soldered  sine  or  tin-plate 
or  galvanized  iron  bung-stopped  cans  are 
about  as  dangerous  as  any  vessels  can  be. 
Leakage  oan  scarcely  be  avoided  at  the  bung 
— a  screwed  stopper  is  still  worse— the 
chance  of  leakage  is  great,  and  a  fragment 
of  flint,  or  grit,  or  glass,  or  of  any  hard 


body,  in  extracting  or  replaomg  it,  may 
cause  explosion.  The  soldering  is  often 
staunch  at  first,  simply  by  reason  of  a  film 
of  rosin  at  an  imperfect  place ;  and  whtn 
this  dissolves  or  is  rubbed  away  lockage  oc- 
curs ;  and  if  some  of  the  leaked  liquid  he 
exploded,  though  outside  and  some  feet, 
perhaps,  from  the  can,  the  whole  may  explode. 
But  there  is  a  further  and  more  insidiou 
cause  of  danger.  Many  suoh  cans  have  biti 
of  loose  solder  accidentally  included  in  them, 
or  bits  that  may  become  loose.  These  an 
necessarily  tail-like  bits,  with  sharp  points 
and  of  angular  forms.  These,  if  shakeo 
about  in  the  oan,  may  induce  explosion,  is 
may  a  bit  of  wire,  or  an  iron  prong  or  broken 
corkscrew,  or  any  sharp  and  hard  solid  if 
dropped  into  the  can,  and  afterwards  shaken 
about  in  it.  In  fact,  just  as  a  needle  thnut 
into  a  glass  of  still  soda-water  or  a  few 
angular  crumbs  thrown  into  a  glass  of  dead 
champagne  will  re-establish  effervescence,  so 
is  the  instability  of  already  unstable  chemicd 
compounds  increased,  and  if  explosive,  their 
tendency  to  explode.  Even  rough  points, 
or  lines,  or  seams,  and  &r  more,  sharp 
corners  or  re-entering  angles  in  the  in- 
side of  vessels  have  the  same  effect,  of 
which  many  remarkable  examples  have  been 
noticed  and  recorded,  both  as  regards  eon- 
bination  and  decomposition,  by  Chevreul, 
Becquerel,  Mallet,  and  others.  But  we 
must  be  brief.  We  say,  therefore,  that  in 
place  of  these  cans  the  only  vessels  permitted 
for  transport  and  st(Ha«  of  nitro-glyoeriae 
should  be  strong  ellipsoidal  metallic  bottles, 
something  the  shape  of  a  soda  water  botda 
but  of  larger  diameter  in  proportion  to  length, 
and  each  made  out  of  one  sheet  of  nwtal 
without  solder  or  seam,  by  the  method  of 
hydraulic  pressure  in  suitable  moulds,  which 
was  exhibited,  in  1867,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment, and  examples  of  its  marvelous  fimli- 
ty  and  adaptability  to  any  form  or  siae  there 
wown. 

These  vessels  should  be  strong  enonsh  to 
resist  dinges  or  dents  by  any  moderate  blow 
or  by  being  let  fall  from  a  man's  hands,  tod 
shoidd  be  perfectly  smooth  within.  The 
neck  should  be  wide  enough  to  enable  the 
whole  inside  to  be  examined  by  the  aid 
of  a  properly  projected  and  powerful  illu- 
mination, and  it  should  be  closed  neitho'  by 
bung  nor  ground  valve,  nor  screw  cap,  nor 
by  anything  capable  of  producing  rubbing, 
motion  or  catching  up  grit,  or  requiring 
force  and  iron  instruments  to  extract — but 
instead  by  a  flat  plate  having  a  ring  of  gatta 
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perch*  or  cork,  or  other  more  suitable  and 
elightly  oompressible  material  inserted  flush 
in  a  oiroolar  sunk  race,  and  made  to  bear 
against  the  flat  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  plate  or  valve  should  be  pressed 
tight  into  place,  and  held  there  by  a  screw 
bearing  upon  its  outer  surface,  and  passing 
through  aQ-shaped  bridge,  hooked  on  to  two 
logs,  formed  outside  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Each  such  bottle  should  be  packed  into  a 
sheet  iron  cylindrical  canister  with  a  cap, 
and  at  least  2-in.  or  8-in.  of  dry  elastic  saw- 
dust intervening  all  round  it,  and  each  such 
packed  canister  should  be  enveloped  always 
in  a  tiiick  mat  of  "  gunny  bagging,"  or  other 
ehei^  elastic  material. 

We  mmnot  extend  here  further,  though 
Btuoh  more  remains  that  we  should  like  to 
add.  However,  were  even  the  precautions, 
which  we  have  here  rapidly  sketched,  taken, 
and  Malonsly,  and  not  in  laziness  and  official 
sham,  but  really  carried  out,  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  considerably  increased  length 
of  time  would  be  found  to  elapse  before  the 
next  blow-up  of  nitro-glyoerine  should  occur ; 
and  whenever  it  should  we  would  hope  that 
the  coroner's  jury  verdict  would  not  be,  as 
at  Carnarvon,  one  of  "  accidental  death." 


SHRAPNELL  v.  SEGMENT  SHELL 

from  th«  London  "  Timof .» 

There  are  three  distinct  parties  in  this  oon- 
trorersy.  First,  the  out-and-out  Segmentite, 
who  considers  shrapnel  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  faith  in  it  either 
■8  a  shell  or  a  shot;  second,  the  rabid 
Shrapnelite,  who  looks  upon  his  &vorite 
projectile  with  the  fluttering  affection  with 
which  a  hen  regards  her  one  chicken ;  and 
eonsiders  that  segment  shell  violates  every 
condition  of  scientific  and  practical  gunnery, 
and  is  utterly  inadmissible  in  consequence ; 
third,  the  dispassionate  party,  who  are  pla- 
tonic  enough  to  view  the  contest  with 
unruffled  equanimity,  and  whose  chief  object 
is  to  get  the  best  thing  they  can  for  the  ser- 
vioe,  irrespective  of  the  foot  that  it  is  the 
invention  of  Boxer  or  Armstrong.  Let  us 
see,  now,  what  these  several  cliques  have  to 
say  for  themselves. 

The  Segmentite  usually  affects  to  be 
eminently  practical;  he  disbelieves  in  the 
efficient  boring  of  time  fuses  in  action,  ridi- 
cules the  firing  of  such  projectiles  under 
most  of  the  circumstances  met  with  in  actual 
war,  and  calls  the  rifled  shrapnel  a  wooden- 
headed  piece  of  complication.    It  is  absurd, 


he  urges,  to  suppose  that  future  battles  will 
be  fought  over  ground  selected  expressly  to 
develop  the  merits  of  shrapnel  fire.  Troops 
will  be  more  or  less  protected,  the  soldier 
will  instinctively  seek  cover,  and  the  very 
key  of  the  position  on  many  a  battle  field 
may  be  a  rude  house  and  gurden,  with  a  few 
hastily  thrown  up  entrenchments,  against 
which  the  fire  of  shrapnel  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away.  What  would  be  the  position 
of  a  general  under  such  circumstances  if 
provided  with  a  shrapnel  alone  ?  Must  he 
wait  for  his  siegO  train  before  he  could 
attack  a  farm-house  1  With  what  projectile 
are  we  to  attack  stockades,  abattis,  houses, 
villages,  woods,  field  earthworks,  and  war 
material  such  as  guns,  carriages,  and 
wagons?  Are  horse  artillery  when  acting 
wiu  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  to  be 
obliged  to  bore  and  fix  fuses  in  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  action,  when  time  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  consequence  ?  Is  the 
No.  1  supposed  to  ride  with  his  pockets  full 
of  fuses,  and  the  gimlet  in  his  mouth  ?  Sup- 
pose the  man  with  the  bradawl  is  killed,  who 
is  then  to  "  look  for  the  needle  in  the  bun- 
dle of  straw?"  The  segment  shell  can  be 
fitted  with  a  concussion  fuse  and  carried 
into  action  ready  loaded.  No  boring  and 
fixing  of  fuses  is  necessary.  The  gun  may 
be  served  as  quickly  as  with  shot ;  the  burst 
on  grate  facilitates  the  estimation  <^  dis- 
tance, and  a  few  turns  of  the  elevating 
screw  is  all  that  is  required.  Look  at  the 
simplification  of  drill  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  soldier  has  nothing  to  look 
for  but  the  cartridge  and  shot ;  he  may  be 
the  veriest  tyro,  and  still  be  an  efficient 
gunner.  The  use  of  time  fuses,  on  the  con- 
trary, neoessitates  careful  drilling.  A  man 
whose  fingers  are  all  thumbs  from  the  cold 
of  Canada  would  make  a  sorry  exhibition  in 
boring  a  time  fuse,  particularly  if  he  had 
only  been  partially  instructed,  and  in  case 
of  war  there  is  little  or  no  time  in  which  to 
instruct  the  recruits  sent  out  hurriedly  to 
replace  casualties  in  the  ranks.  Such  we 
may  suppose  to  be  the  chief  arguments 
advanced  by  the  out-and-out  Segmentite. 

To  him  the  rabid  Shrapnelite  replies : 
The  shrapnel  shell  is  constructed  on  true 
principles,  which  cannot  be  said  for  the  seg- 
ment. Such  a  fire  is  more  independent  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  range  and  configura- 
tion of  ground  t£au  any  other.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  it  matters  not  to  the  shrapnel  shell, 
bursting  as  it  does  in  the  air,  whether  the 
ground  be  hard  or  soft,  smooth  or  broken, 
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vadnlftting  or  flat.  The  a«tion  of  the  oon» 
enssion  Bogment  depends,  on  the  oontrarr, 
on  the  nature  <tf  the  particular  spot  straek. 
If  that  be  the  aide  of  a  hill,  the  projectile 
enters  the  ground,  and  the  effect  is  merel; 
a  shower  of  earth ;  if  it  be  a  soft  morass,  the 
shot  buries  itself  in  the  spongy  groand. 
To  obtain  good  results  from  segments  it  is 
Beeesearj  to  burst  the  shell  close  to  the 
object,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance  or 
probability  of  oversight  in  the  correct  eleva- 
tion o(  the  gnn  than  there  is  in  the  true 
boring  of  a  fuse  where'  a  certain  limit  of 
error  is  admissible.  The  velocity,  again,  of 
the  segments  will  be  materially  diminished 
by  the  shell  striking  the  ground,  and  the 
eomparative  effects  will  be  less  than  in  the 
ease  of  a  projectile  bursting  in  the  air 
unchecked.  The  spherical  bullets  of  the 
shrapnel  meet  with  much  less  resistance 
from  the  air  than  the  irregularly  formed  seg- 
ments. The  fire  of  shrapnel  is  mnoh  more 
formidable  than  segment  against  troops  in 
the  open  field,  either  as  skirmishers  or  in  line, 
and  although  segment  shell  may  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  have  a  seeming  advantage, 
the  result  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to 
accident.  Troops  under  cover  must  be  dis- 
lodged by  speeial  means ;  common  shells  must 
be  "  lobbed  "  so  as  to  render  their  retreats 
untenable.  All  such  defenses  as  pahs,  stock- 
ades, abattis,  earthworks,  etc.,  must  be 
attacked  by  common  in  conjunction  with 
shrapnel  shell.  The  boring  and  fixing  of 
fuses  is  a  mere  matter  of  drill ;  in  the  old 
smooth-bore  days  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced, and  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  race  of  gunners  has  degenerated, 
or  that  we  have  now  less  of  the  coolness 
and  intrepidity  for  which  the  regiment  has 
ever  been  justly  celebrated.  This  soldier- 
like quality  is  assuredly  present  amongst  us 
to-day  as  formerly.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  with  an  efficient  system  of  drill, 
shrapnd  shell  should  not  be  fired  just  as 

auiokly  as  shot.     It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
lat  heavy  infuitry  or  cavalry  columns  will 


agunst  troops  in  column,  there  ia  nothing 
to  prevent  their  use  with  shrapnel  dieU. 

Having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
the  moderate  party  may  be  supposed  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions  :  ShrapB«l  shell, 
when  served  with  deliberation,  is,  doabtless 
more  effective  than  segment  shell  nader  eer- 
tain  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
segment  shell  fitted  with  a  eoBooBsion  fue 
is  always  ready  to  hand,  and  is  oertaialy 
more  simple  and  decidedly  cheaper  tkan 
shrapnel.  Probably  two  segment  shells, 
with  a  simple  oonenssioa  fuse,  could  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  one  shrM>nel.  Again, 
segment  shells,  when  fired  with  coBeaarioa 
fuses,  have  proved  themselves  very  formid- 
able projectiles  against  abattis,  guns,  stock- 
ades, and  troops  onder  the  eorer  of  low 
walls  and  breastworks.  It  is  very  impro^ 
able  that  the  leaden  bullets  of  the  ahrspnel 
wonld  have  much  effect  in  cutting  to  pieoea 
the  wheeb  of  gun  carriages  or  the  struts  of 
a  stockade.  We  have  &:ed  segment  shells 
with  concussion  fuses  in  real  warfiare,  sfad 
all  the  officers  who  have  used  them,  or  wit- 
nessed their  use,  speak  most  highly  in  their 
praise.  It  is  notorious  that  both  tihe  Rs»> 
sians  and  Prussians  look  on  shrapnel  sheik 
with  disfavor ;  even  the  Anstrians,  who  use 
a  pattern  almost  identical  with  our  own,  are 
said  to  have  considerably  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  shrapnel  carried  by  their  field 
batteries.  Now,  this  course  has  been  »dopted, 
not  from  the  results  of  a  fire  against  inani* 
mate  two-inch  wooden  planks,  but  against 
warm  flesh  and  blood;  and,  akhon^  w« 
may  have  our  insnlar  prejudices  on  follow- 
ing or  regarding  the  opinion  of  foreigners, 
we  should  proomd  with  due  caution  and  do 
nothing  hastilv.  The  Boxer  shrapnel  is  an 
admirable  projectile,  and  we  are  jnstlj  nrad 
of  the  inventor,  but  will  it  satisfy  aJI  At 
requirements  of  service  1  If  we  idapt  a> 
exclusive  employment  of  shrapnel,  are  we 
right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  wrong  I 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  both  are  right, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  some  of 
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LONDON  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

From  •  pap«r  before  the  Inventon  Institute  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Heu»m,  A.  I.  C.  £. 

After  mentioning  the  successful  attempts 
of  Mr.  Train  and  others  to  establish  street 
railvays  in  London,  wnd  describing  the  routes 
of  the  three  roads  now  projected,  in  all  6^ 
miles  of  double  and  6|  miles  of  single  line, 
the  author  sajs :  The  earlj  tramways 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
fol  lowing  manner :  Cross  sleepers  of  timber, 
some  6  ft.  long,  and  varying  from  6  in. 
to  8  in.  square,  were  fastened,  by  tree- 
nails or  other  means,  4  ft.  apart.  Up- 
on these  planks  two  wrought-iron  angle- 
plates,  about  4  in.  wide,  and  1^  in.  thick, 
were  firmly  secured.  This  construction  evi- 
dently affords  all  the  mechanical  advantages 
that  are  derived  from  tramways  of  more 
recent  date.  The  tramways  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Train,  in  1861,  in  London  and  else- 
where, and  which  were  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  most  improved  trams  then  in  use, 
and  which  continue  largely  to  be  in  use  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  consisted  of  two  wrought-iron  plates, 
each  5  in.  wide,  weighing  50  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
and  bent  at  near  the  center  to  a  depth  of  |  in. 
below  the  general  level  of  the  road.  These 
plates  were  fixed  to  longitudinal  timbers, 
embedded  on  concrete,  and  the  gauge  of  the 
line  was  that  of  ordinary  railways— 4  ft.  8  J 
in.  These  trams  proved  dangerous  and  ob- 
structive. The  construction  of  the  improved 
tramways  now  proposed  is  as  follows  :  For 
single  lines  of  tramway,  two  flat  wrought- 
iron  plates,  each  3^  in.  wide,  weighing  40  lbs. 
to  the  yard,  with  an  indented  channel  1^  in. 
wide,  and  f  in.  deep,  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  center  line  of  the  plates,  are  to  be  fixed 
by  bolts,  or  otherwise,  to  longitudinal  timbers 
of  the  width  of  the  plates  placed  at  such  dis> 
tances  apart  as  to  give  4  ft.  8^  in.  for  the 
gauge  of  the  line.  The  timbers  are  to  be  em- 
bedded in  concrete  9  in.  deep,  and  are  to  be 
of  6  in.  or  9  in.  in  depth,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pitching  used  for  the  roadway.  Tie- 
bars  of  thin  wrought-iron,  connecting  the 
longitudinal  timbers,  are  proposed  to  be  plac- 
ed at  intervals  of  4  ft.     The  space  between 
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line  is  of  identical  construction  with  the 
single  tramway.  The  estimated  cost  for 
the  paved  single  tramway  is  £6,000  per  mile, 
and  for  the  double  tramway  £12,500  per 
mile.  Another  form  of  rail  (known  as  the 
"  crescent  rail ")  has  been  used  for  tramways 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is  considered  much 
inferior  to  the  rail  before  described,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  adopted.  It  consists 
of  a  curved  plate  of  wrought-iron  about  2^ 
in.  wide,  and  weighs  24  lbs.  to  the  yard. — 
The  grooves  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  are 
partly  formed  by  the  granite  pitching,  which 
cannot  but  be  considered  a  very  imperfect 
contrivance.  In  the  American  system  of 
tramways  the  longitudinal  timbers  are  tied 
together  by  4  in.  planks  instead  of  with  iron 
bars,  the  planks  being  placed  under  the 
longitudinal  timbers.  In  other  respects  the 
American  tramways  vary  but  little  in  con- 
struction from  the  tramway  described.  The 
rails  first  used  were  similar  in  form  to 
Train's  rail,  and  were  now  in  a  great  meas- 
ure superseded  by  the  improved  rail.  The 
carriages  proposed  by  the  London  tramways 
are  to  weigh  33  cwt.  The  length  of  the 
body  of  the  carriage  is  to  be  16  ft. ;  the 
width  over  all,  6  ft.  8  in.  They  are  to  carry 
fifty  passengers,  and  are  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  give  1  ft.  greater  space  between  the 
seats  than  is  given  by  the  omnibuses  now  in 
use.  The  maximum  rate  of  fare  is  to  be 
one  penny  per  mile  for  distances  above  three 
miles,  and  3d.  is  to  be  the  least  fare.  The 
rato  of  traveling,  including  stoppages,  is  to 
be  six  miles  per  hour. 

Tramways,  said  Mr.  Measam,  would  doubt- 
less give  easier  traveling  and  more  com- 
modious conveyances  than  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed at  present,  but  here— excepting  that  the 
tramway  companies  are  to  maintain  a  portion 
of  the  public  roadway  over  which  they  pass 
— the  advantages  of  tramways  seem  to  cease. 
It  is  surmised  that  a  line  of  carriages  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  every  three  or  four  minutes 
in  one  undeviating  line,  claiming  priority  of 
way,  and  scattering  the  general  traffic,  can- 
not but  be  productive  of  annoyances,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  obstacles  which  the  rails  may 
cause.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  Mr. 
Measam  thought,  whether  all  the  disadvant- 
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to  the  introduction  of  tramways  start  up  in 
the  form  of  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  con- 
necting houses  in  their  line  of  route  with  the 
gas  and  water  mains  and  with  the  sewers. 
But  the  chief  objection  to  street  tramways 
as  proposed  to  be  introduced  seems  to  be, 
that  individuals  acquire  privileges  and  rights 
in  the  public  highways  not  possessed  by  the 
community  at  large,  and  that  the  public  pro- 
perty b  appropriated  for  the  u^e  and  trading 
purposes  of  private  speculators.  Although 
some  strong  measure  was  necessary  to  destroy 
the  existing  monopoly  in  metropolitan  street 
passenger  conveyance,  to  bring  this  about  by 
80  great  an  interference  with  the  public 
rights  as  the  permitting  of  individuals  to 
oonstruct  permanent  works  on  the  public 
highways,  is  a  remedy  likely  to  produce 
worse  evils  than  those  it  is  intended  to  re- 
move. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  favor  of 
tramways,  however,  and  that  is  the  reduction 
of  friction  resulting  from  their  use.  On  a 
good  paved  road  the  force  of  traction  is  about 
24  lbs.  for  every  ton  weight  of  carriage,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  load.  On  a  tramway 
it  may  be  taken  at  8  lbs.  per  ton,  giving  a 
mechanical  advantage  to  the  tramway  on 
level  surfaces  of  8  to  1.  On  inclines  the 
advantasje  rapidly  decreases,  and  on  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  26  (which  it  is  believed,  is  the 
steepest  incline  there  is  on  the  proposed  me- 
tropolitan tramways)  the  difference  of  the 
force  of  traction  on  a  tramway  as  .compared 
with  a  paved  road  is  only  as  117  to  100. 
Practically,  it  may  be  considered  that  a 
horse  on  a  tramway  will  do  the  work  of  two 
horses  on  an  ordinary  road.  The  practical 
advantage  of  street  tramways,  therefore, 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  fact  that  the 
same  amount  of  traffic  can  be  conducted  at 
one  half  the  expenditure  of  horse  power 
necessary  on  an  ordinair  road.  This  ad- 
vantage is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  tramways,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  portion  of  the  highways. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  tramway  from 
Whitechapel  to  Stratford  is  £45,000,  ex- 
cluding coach-houses,  stabling,  etc.  The 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  highway 
the  company  is  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  as- 
suming the  cost  at  one  shilling  per  yard, 
would  be  about  j£l,600.  On  the  other  hand, 
assuming  120  horses  to  be  the  number  re- 
quired for  conducting  the  traffic,  there  would 
be  a  set-off  against  the  above  specified  ex- 
penditure of  the  value  of  this  number  of 
horses.     Considering  that  commodious  car- 


riages are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
railway  system,  the  omnibus  proprietors  need 
not  much  fear  the  rivalry  of  the  tramway 
companies.  That  tramways  are  the  best 
suited  for  omnibus  traffic  none  but  omnibuB 
proprietors  would  deny,  and  if  a  portion  of 
the  public  roads  is  to  be  set  aside  for  omnibus 
traffic,  no  better  mode  of  conducting  it  than 
by  tramways  could  be  devised ;  but  consider- 
ing the  different  kinds  and  the  large  amount 
of  traffic  that  has  to  be  accommodated,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  public  roads 
are  necessarily  applied,  Mr.  Measam  con- 
sidered it  would  be  more  generally  advant- 
ageous to  restrict  the  construction  of  tram- 
ways, as  has  hitherto  been  the  rule,  to  such 
roads  as  their  promoters  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  use. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  tho  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  the  chairman  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  metropolis,  tramways 
were  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  traffic  at 
large,  although  they  might  advantageously 
bo  adopted  in  such  wide  thoroughfares  as 
were  to  be  found  on  the  Surrey  side.  In 
Cheapside  trams  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  practically  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  Train's  tramway,  however, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  there  was  not 
tho  slightest  ground  for  saying  that  any  ac* 
cidcnt  was  caused  by  the  projection  (|  of  an 
inch)  of  his  rails.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  breaking  of  good  axles  by  going  over 
the  rails,  but  four  or  five  people  were  speci- 
ally paid  to  take  broken-down  carriages  with 
bad  axles  and  bad  springs,  and  drive  then 
over  and  over  the  raib  until  they  inevitably 
had  a  "smash."  There  was  no  mechaniod 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  tramways 
succeed,  but  the  Legislature  would  (the 
chairman  thought)  be  better  advised  if  they 
gave  powera  to  make  increased  thoroagUiure 
accommodation  rather  than  to  oonstruot  tram- 
ways. Mr.  Q.  W.  Beid,  from  America,  said 
that  on  that  continent  there  were  10,000  or 
15,000  miles  of  tramway  at  the  present  time. 
In  Boston,  a  city  built  on  exactly  the  sane 
model  as  London,  with  narrow  winding 
streets,  tramways  were  laid  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  worked  with  perfect  success 
in  thoroughfares  not  wider  than  our  own 
misnamed  Broad-street  City,  and  ^ere  was 
not  one  street  in  Boston  in  which  the  tnms 
were  laid  down  wider  than  Cheapside. 
Where  the  streets  ran  parallel  and  oontign- 
ous  to  each  other,  the  "  up  "  line  was  earned 
along  one  street,  and  the  "  down  "  line  along 
another.    Mr.  Ureavcs,  as  engineer  to  -one  of 
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the  schemes  just  sanctioned  by  the  select 
committee,  adverted  to  the  excessive  cost 
entailed  in  getting  private  bills  for  public 
works  through  Parliament,  and  said  that 
(seeing  that  tramways  were  undoubtedly 
public  boons)  he  did  not  see  why  vestries 
and  local  boards  should  not  lay  down  these 
trams.  They  had  the  power  to  pave  the 
loads  in  what  manner  they  pleased;  then 
why  not  midce  a  portion  of  the  paving  to 
eonsist  of  iron  trams  with  grooves  in  them  ? 
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STEAM  ENGINE  PERFORMANCR 

Messrs.  Farey  and  Donkin  have  recently 
made  some  remarkably  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive experiments  in  this  direction, 
which  are  quoted  and  discussed  in  the  Loa- 
doH  papers.  The  following  are  the  particu- 
lars and  the  comments  of  "  Engineering" : 

Experiment!  bv  Mr.  Farey  and  Mr.  B.  Donkin,  jun., 
upon  a  Double-Cylinder  JacktUd  Condeating- 
heam  Steam.  Engine  of  SQ-horte  power  nominal, 
conttrueted  by  Metirt.  B.  Donkin  and  Co.,  Ber- 
mondeey,  London. 

Dtmen-  ("Diameter  of  cylinders  24  In.)  Stroke  of 
sionsofJ    and  18^  in.,  having  strokes  1     crank 
engine.  |   respectively  4  ft.  6  in.  and  8  f  4  it.  6  in. 
I  ft.  8|in.  J 

Indicated   horse-poirer,  taken   with ) 

four  indicators,  diagram  taken  every  ^  46.21  HP. 

half  honr,  work  very  constant 

Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler  house  by 

mercarial  gauge,  taken  every  half 

boor,  kept  very  constant,  mean 
Pressore  of  steam  in  engine  hoose 

taken  every  half  hour,  mean 

Duration  of  experiment 

Bevolutions  of  engine  per  minute,  by 

counter,  mean  speed 

Vaennm    in   condenser    by   mercurial 

gauge,  mean 

'  Qoing  in  fh>m  a  deep  ^ 
artesian  well   quite  > 

constant ) 

Coming    out,    taken 
photographically 

mean 

Degrees  of  heat  put ) 
into  condensing  wa-  > 

ter  or  rise ) 

'Quantity  of  water  per 
min.,  measured  over 
a  tumbling  bay  6  in. 
wide,  height  record- 
ed photographically, 
Lb.-degrees  per  min 
or  nnits  of  heat  408. 
82  lb«.X86.64<> 
W^p.     <^{  Lb.-degrees  per  min. 
1  S'.o     <S       per  indicated  horse- 

"       p"-^? 


40|  lbs. 
10  hours. 
82.48  rev. 


i 

t\ 

a 

3 


1 

a 


Bin.,  ji 


408.82  lbs. 


li 


3  ?  >  Taken  evety  quarter  honr, 

B  B  (   hour,  mean Tffl" 

■  G 

Total    pounds   accurately 

§<?  V  weighed 1,788^ lbs. 

Pounds  per  minute 2.97  lbs. 


If 
1^ 


is 

3^1  Taken  every  ten  minutes, 

gS  I  mean 74^* 

§  rTotal  water   evaporated  in 

I  I   pounds 10,404ilbs. 

£  1  Pounds  per  hour 1,040.4  lbs. 

*?  (.  Pounds  per  minute 17.34  lbs. 

Description  of  boiler;  vertical  tubular. 
Total  quantity  of  coals  burnt,  accar- ) 

ately  weighed  (quality  of  coals —  I    .  n^w  ,. 

Welsh,  but  very  inferior,  great  deal  [   '^•^^  '**• 

of  dirt,  shales,  cinders,  and  clinkers  ) 
Pounds  water  per  pound  coal  burnt,  or  >     q  >o  ii,. 

efficiency  of  boiler  with  this  coal . .  J     "•'■*  ""* 

Pounds  coal  per  I.HP.  per  hour 2.61  lbs. 

Pounds  water  evaporated  ttom  tern-  ~ 

peratnre  of  74^°  per  I.HP.  per  hour  j 
Expansion  with  steam  cut-off  at  about  ] 

JLtb  stroke  in  small  cylinder,  allow-  ' 

ing  for  passages   and   clearances, 

alwut. 
Number  of  indicator  diagrams  taken, ' 

four  always  taken  simultaneously, 

two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom  of  the 

two  cylinders 

Temperature  of  outer  air,  flue  day  . 
Temperature  of  steam-engine  house,  i 

mean 

Height  of  barometei 

Tallowed  cylinders  twice,  H  pints  tallow  used, 
also  1  pint  of  oil  for  all  other  parts. 

This  same  steam  engine  indicated,  when  running 
empty,  including  cold  water  pump,  was  found  to 
take  8^  indicate  horse-power. 

Other  experiments  on  this  engine  gave  a  result  of 
about  800  pound-degrees  at  jth  cut-off  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  Instead  of  828  pound-degrees  at 
^ths. 

In  this  experiment  the  vertical  boiler  evaporated 
only  8.72  lbs.  water  per  pound  of  inferior  Welsh 
cod,  but  in  other  experiments  oo  the  evaporative 
power  of  this  bofler,  when  using  a  better  quality  of 
Welsh  coal,  and  evaporating  double  the  quantity  of 
water  In  the  same  time,  the  result  was  10.01  Ibe. 
water  per  pound  coal,  with  feed  water  at  61**  tem- 
perature. Had  this  been  the  case  in  (be  above  ex- 
periment, the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  would  have 
been  2^  Ibe.  iff  coal  per  indicated  horie  power  per 
homr. 

The  trial  was  oondnoted  throughout  with 
great  care,  fonr  engiaeers  being  employed 
to  take  indicator  diagrams  Bimoltaneonsly 
from  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  two 
cylinders  every  half  hour ;  while  a  fifth  en- 
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gineer  checked  the  registration  of  the  pho- 
tographic apparatus  by  noting  every  quarter 
of  the  hoar  the  rate  of  flow  and  temperature 
of  the  water  from  the  hot  well.  A  sixth 
engineer  observed  the  boiler  pressure,  and 
kept  aooount  of  the  weight  oif  coal  used ; 
while  a  seventh  measured  the  quantity  and 
temperature  of  the  feed- water,  and  an  eighth 
recorded  the  quantity  and  temperature  of 
the  water  drawn  from  the  steam  jacket. 

The  results  above  recorded  are  of  great 
interest,  and  by  analyzing  them  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  show  approximately  the  manner 
in  which  the  heat  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel  is  disposed  of.  In  the  first 
plaoe  we  may  assume  that,  as  the  coal  was 
of  inferior  quality,  it  would  not,  on  an  aver- 
age, be  capable  of  yielding  more  than  about 
13,500  units  or  pound-degrees  of  heat  per 
pound  consumed ;  and  as  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption was  almost  exactly  2  lbs.  per  min., 
we  may  fairly  take  27,000  units  of  heat  per 
minute  as  the  zross  quantity  of  heat  theo- 
retically availame.  The  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  per  minute  is  given  as  17.84  lbs., 
this  water  being  converted  into  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  40.9  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere. 
The  total  heat  of  steam  at  this  pressure  is 
1,201.6,  or,  say,  l,201jo,  and  as  the  feed- 
water  was  supplied  at  a  temperature  of  74J°, 
each  pound  of  water  in  being  converted  into 
steam  wouldabsorb  1,201^-74^  =1,127  units 
of  heat ;  and  the  total  amount  of  hea(  thus 
absorbed  per  minute  would  be  1,127x17.34 
=  19,542.18,  or,  say,  19,542  units.  Again, 
if  we  assume  24  pounds  of  waste  gases  to 
be  evolved  from  the  furnace  per  pound  of 
fuel  burnt,  and  further  assume  that  the 
specific  heat  of  these  gases  is  .24,  and 
that  they  were  discharged  into  the  chimney 
«t  a  temperature  of  400°  above  that  at 
which  the  air  was  supplied  to  the  fire  (all 
fair  assumptions),  we  get  2x24X.24x400 
s=  4,608  units  as  the  quantity  of  heat  car- 
ried off  per  minute  by  the  waste  gases.  We 
can  thus  approximately  account  for  the  heat 
generated  per  minute  by  the  combustion  of 
the  coals,  as  follows : 

Thermal 
units. 
Heat  absorbed  by  the  generation  of  steam,    19,542 

Heat  carried  off  by  waste  gases 4,608 

Heat  lost  by  radiation,  imperfect  combus- 
tion, etc.... 2,860 


Total  , 


27,000 


Of  the  17.84  lbs.  of  steam  produced  per 
minute,   2.97  lbs.  were   condensed  in  the 


steam  jacket  and  discharged  as  water  it  a 
temperature  of  207°.  Of  the  steam  tkas 
condensed  in  the  jacket,  eaeh  pomsd  tkis 
gave  up  1,201.6'>  — 207°=  994.6  units  of 
heat,  and  multiplying  this  BWBber  by  2.97  : 
we  cet  2,953.962,  or,  say,  2,954  as  the 
number  of  units  of  heat  per  ninvt*  pvea 
up  by  the  steam  jacket.  The  weight  of 
steam  admitted  into  the  cylinders  of  the  cb- 
gine  (supposing  no  condensation  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  way  from  the  boiler) 
would  be  17.84  —  2.97  =  14.37  Ihe.  per 
minute,  and  as  the  steam  was  ultimately 
discharged  into  the  hot-well  as  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  89.54°,  each  pound  must 
have  had  abstracted  from  it  on  its  way 
through  the  engine  1,201.6—89.54  =  1412. 
06,  or,  say,  1,112  unite  of  heat.  We  thus 
have  14.37  X  1,112=15,979.44,  or,  say, 
15,979  units  as  the  quantity  of  heat  given 
out  per  minute  by  the  steam  during  it8pa»> 
age  through  the  engine,  and  adding  to  this 
the  2,954  units  given  up  by  the  steam  jacket, 
we  have  a  total  quantity  of  18,933  units 
per  minute  to  be  accounted  for. 

It,  will  be  noticed  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  just  mentioned  is  less  by  609  unite 
than  that  absorbed  in  the  generation  of 
steam,  this  deficit  being  caused  by  the  mUt 
being  drawn  off  from  the  steam  jacket  and 
discharged  from  the  hot-well  at  higher  tem- 
peratures than  it  is  supplied  to  the  boiler. 
Thus  the  2.97  lbs.  of  water  withdrawn  from 
the  steam  jacket  had  a  temperature  of  207°, 
or207— 74^  =  132^°  higher  than  that  of 
the  feed;  and  2.97  X  132.5  =  393.525,  or, 
say,  393^  units  are  thus  accounted  for. 
Again,  the  condensed  steam  in  the  hot-well 
had  a  temperature  of  89.54°,  or  15.04* 
higher  than  that  of  the  feed,  and  multiply^ 
ing  this  by  the  weight  of  steam  passing  into 
the  hot-well  per  minute,  we  get  15.04x14.- 
37  =  216.1248,  or.  say,  216  units  thus  dis- 
posed of,  a  quantity  which,  added  to  the 
393^  units  above  accounted  for,  gives  216 
-f  393 J  =  609J  units,  or  half  sn  unit  more 
than  the  deficit  above  mentioned.  The  dis- 
crepancy of  half  unit  is  of  coarse  due  to 
the  decimal  parts  of  an  unit  being  neglect- 
ed in  our  former  calculations. 

To  return  now  to  the  18,938  units  of  heat 
per  minute,  which  have  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  engine  was  devel*^ 
ing  46.21  horse-power,  46.21  X  33,000  = 
1,524,930  foot-pounds  of  work  were  being 
performed  per  minute,  and  dividinE  tUs 
number  by  772  (Joule's  equivalent),  we  get 
1,975  as  the  number  of  pound-degree  or 
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vnits  of  heat  transformed  into  work.  Next, 
it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  report  of 
the  experiments,  that  408.32  lbs.  of  water 
were  discharged  from  the  hot-well  per  min., 
and  subtracting  from  this  quantity  the  14.- 
87  lbs.,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of 
(he  stlam  passed  through  the  engine,  we  get 
893.95  lbs.  as  the  actual  quantity  of  water 
which  was  raised  in  temperature  36.54° ; 
and  893.95X36.54  =14,394.933,  or,  say, 
14,395  units  of  heat  per  minute  are  thus 
accounted  for.  We  may  thus  say  that  the 
18,983  units  of  heat  per  minute  were  dis- 
posed of  as  follows : 

Thermal 
units. 

Gonrertcd  into  work , 1,976 

Imparted  to  condensing  water 14,895 

Lost  by  radiation,  etc 2,663 

Total 18,988 

The  summary  is  a  very  striking  one.  It 
shows  that  even  in  an  engine  of  thoroughly 
good  design  and  workmanship,  working  with 
what  ia  considered  a  very  low  consumption 
of  fuel,  but  about  10.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  heat  parted  with  by  the  steam  is 
converted  into  useful  work,  whilst  *rather 
over  76  per  cent  is  imparted  to  the  condens- 
ing water,  and  about  13J  per  cent  lost  from 
radiation  and  other  causes. 


TEST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM 
ENGINEa 

A  correspondent  of  "  Engineering,"  un- 
der the  heaid  of  "Steam  Cultivation  and  R. 
A.  S.  £.  Prizes,"  writes  as  follows: 

That  steam  cultivation  is  approaching 
success,  no  one  who  has  watched  the  various 
phases  it  has  passed  through  can  doubt,  but 
up  to  the  present  moment  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  triumphant,  and  the  reason  seems  to 
me  simple.  Horse  work  upon  a  farm  con- 
sists not  merely  of  ploughing  and  cultiva- 
ting, but  also  of  a  vast  amount  of  cartage  in 
drawing  out  manure,  bringing  home  crops, 
taking  produce  to  market,  and  bringing 
back  Time  and  other  artificial  manures  from 
the  railway  station.  Now  until  a  steam 
engine  is  able  to  do  the  heavy  part  of  this 
work,  in  addition  to  ploughing,  none  but 
larse  and  wealthy  fanners  or  rioh  amateurs 
triU  be  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  and  the 
benefit  of  a  steam  plough.  For  a  steam  en- 
gine to  be  a  thoruughly  economical  farm 
implement,  it  must,  in  fact,  be  able  to  exer- 
cise eoonomioally  three  distinct  functions. 


1.-  It  must  be  suitable  to  drive  thrashing 
and  other  farm  machinery. 

2.  It  must  be  able  to  plow  and  cultivate 
efficiently. 

3.'  It  must  be  a  good  and  handy  traction 
engine,  able  to  draw  heavy  weights  along 
the  roads,  and  to  haul  out  manure  during 
dry  and  frosty  weather,  to  suitable  central 
positions  on  the  farm. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no 
engine  that  will  perform  these  three  things 
economically.  We  have  engines  that  will 
do  two  of  them,  but  none  that  will  do  all 
three.  Aveling  and  Porter  make  a  very 
efficient  although  heavy  traction  engine,' 
which  will  also  drive  &rm  machinery,  but 
they  are  non-plnssed  when  they  come  to 
ploughing.  Fowler  and  Co.,  Garrett  and 
Sons,  and  Howard  &  Co.,  make  good  enough 
ploughing  engines,  which  will  also  drive  or- 
dinary farm  machinery,  but  they  are  beaten 
when  they  attempt  to  work  as  economical 
traction  engines. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land must  move  onwards,  bv  offering  a  pre- 
mium for  an  engine  which  snail  subserve  all 
three  purposes.  But  unless  the  conditions 
on  which  the  award  is  to  be  made  be  very 
carefully  considered,  the  object  will  not  be 
attained. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  the 
prime  cost  of  the  machinery  is  a  very  mate- 
rial element,  but  unless  some  data  are  given 
to  fix  the  cost,  an  unscrupulous  maker  may 
call  his  engine  such  a  power-  and  at  such  a 
price,  and  when  he  comes  to  supply  others, 
may  give  a  totally  different  machine.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  the  custom  to  talk  of  en- 
gines as  being  so  many  horse  power,  but 
when  one  comes  to  ask  what  this  horse 
power  is  gauged  by,  we  are  generally  told 
that  the  size  of  the  cylinder  is  the  criterion. 
Now  there  could  not  be  a  more  fallacious 
guide.  An  11-in.  cylinder  is  usually  called 
a  12-horse  engine,  and  by  the  best  makers 
that  size  of  cylinder  will  be  put  on  to  a 
boiler  having  240  square  ft.  of  heating 
surface,  and  will  be  called  a  12''horBe  en- 
gine, for  the  best  makers  allow  about  20 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  for  each  nomi- 
nal horse  power.  Again  an  8-in.  cylinder 
is  usually  called  a  &.hor8e  engine,  being 
about  half  the  area  of  the  11-in.  cylinder, 
and  if  both  cylinders  work  at  the  same 
speed,  no  doubt  the  large  cylinder  will  do 
about  twice  as  much  work  as  the  small  one. 
But  suppose  we  put  an  8-in.  cylinder  on  to 
a  12-horse  boiler  (240  square  ft,  of  keat« 
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ing  surface),  and  drive  it  ttoice  as  fast,  the 
small  cylinder  loill  then  do  rather  more  work 
than  the  large  cylinder.  Wonld  it  not  be 
folly,  then,  to  call  that  engine  a  G-horse  en- 
gine, BiiDply  because  we  had  changed  the 
cylinder  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  why  not 
drive  the  large  cylinder  fast  also  ?  The  re- 
ply is  very  simple  :  the  boiler  would  be  una- 
ble to  supply  it  with  steam  because  a  cer- 
tain area  of  heating  surface  will  only 
evaporate  a  certain  quantity  of  water  econo- 
mically. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  heating  surface 
in  the  boiler  is  the  true  test  of  the  power 
of  an  engine,  and  if  it  be  agreed  by  all  that 
20  square  ft.  of  heatbg  surface  shall  be  de- 
nominated l-horse  power,  then  the  engineer 
who  can  develop  the  greatest  amount  of 
■useful  effect  out  of  that  extent  of  heatins 
sniiaoe,  is  the  most  successful  engineer ;  and 
the  man  who  can  produce  an  engine  at  the 
lowest  prifne  cost  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done  is  the  cheapest  engineer.  But  here 
anothn  element  drops  in.  If  an  engineer 
is  reckless  of  the  quantity  of  coal  that  he 
uses,  he  can  so  dispose  his  heating  sur- 
face as  to  make  it  evaporate  much  more 
than  it  would  do  if  it  were  arranged  to  ab- 
sorb the  principal  portion  of  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  combustion  of  the  coal.  There- 
fore, the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done  should  also  enter  into  the 
calculation,  for  coal  is  an  expensive  article. 
The  quantity  of  water,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  1  lb.  of  coal  well  managed 
will  evaporate  about  10  lbs.  of  water,  and 
when  an  engine  is  working  as  a  traction  en- 
gine far  &om  home,  or  as  a  ploughing  engine 
on  a  steep  and  dry  hill-side,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  to  supply  it  in  such  situations 
with  water  might  actually  be  as  expensive 
as  to  supply  it  with  coal.     If,  then,  one  en- 

fine  will  work  for  a  whole  day  with,  say, 
00  gallons  of  water,  and  another  engine 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work  requires 
1,000  gallons,  surely  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  awardmg  a  prize. 

Weight,  too,  is  another  element.  A  very 
heavy  engine  is  difficult  to  move  about  over 
farm  roads  and  along  soft  headlands ;  and 
if  it  breaks  through  the  skin  of  a  cross 
country  road,  it  will  often  involve  its  owner 


an  ordinary  form-gate  is  impossiblft.  Messrs. 
Aveling  and  Porter's  engines  are,  I  believe, 
8  ft.  2  in.  wide,  and  to  guide  those  throogh 
an  ordinary  fnrm-gate  is  plainly  a  work  of 
difficulty.  Such  wide  machines,  too,  are 
very  awkward  on  country  roads,  where  they 
have  to  pass  wagons,  carts  and  oaiviages. 
The  B.  A.  S.  E.  might  easily  name  a  maxi- 
mum width,  which  no  manufacturer  intend- 
ing to  compete  should  exceed ;  7  fl.  secsu 
to  me  ample  to  cover  everything,  and  if  a 
manufacturer  cannot  produce  a  good  en^ne 
not  exceeding  that  width,  he  had  better  giv* 
way  and  allow  men  of  greater  ingeaoiiy  t» 
take  his  place. 

It  is  pretty  plain,  too,  that  any  engine  to 
be  useful  for  ploughing  or  traction  purpoeet 
should  be  able  to  go  up  and  down  steep  in- 
clines without  uncovering  any  portion  of  the 
heating  surface  that  is  exposed  to  seven 
heat,  for  it  is  extremely  dangerous.  An  en- 
gine, when  ploughing,  may  have,  for  many 
days  to  be  working  up  or  down  an  ineline  el 
1  in  8,  or  even  steeper.  Now,  if  an  engine 
be  so  constructed  that  with  the  orduuiy 
supply  of  water  its  firebox  would  be  uncov- 
ered upon  such  an  incline,  it  u  plainly  aiiit 
for  its'work. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  Boyai 
Agricultural  Society  might  lay  down  as  a 
sine  qud  non: 

1.  That  each  engine  intending  to  oo» 
pete  shall  be  capable  of  working  as  a  plough- 
ing engine,  as  a  traction  engine,  and  as  am 
engine  for  driving  ordinary  farm  machinery. 

2.  That  no  engine  shall  compete  if,  what 
working  up  or  down  an  incline  of  1  in  8,  it 
uncovers  any  portion  of  its  firebox  to  a  leai 
depth  than  4  in.  of  water  at  the  ahalloweat 
point. 

3.  That  no  engine  shall  compete  if  it  if 
wider  at  any  point  than  7  ft.,  and  to  preveot 
this  width  being  only  temporarily  dimin- 
ished by  decreasing  the  breadth  of  ^ 
wheels,  no  engine  should  compete  if  ea^ 
driving  wheel  of  the  engine  be  less  than  1^ 
in.  broad  for  each  ton  weight  of  the  engine, 
when  loaded  with  10  hours  coal  and  2  honn' 
water.  That  is  to  say,  a  10-ton  en^M 
must  have  15-in.  driving  wheels  at  the  least 

If  these  matters  were  once  agreed  upoa, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  goodness  of 
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la  making  the  aotoal  trials,  I  think  that 
two  will  be  enough,  for  if  an  engine  works 
cheaplj  and  well  as  a  ploughing  engine, 
and  abo  as  a  traotion  engine,  we  may  safely 
nsume  it  will  be  an  economical  engine  for 
driving  ordinary  £»rm  machinery.  But  in 
trying  an  engine  with  its  eultivating  machi- 
nery, it  u  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
tried  both  with  a  plough  and  with  a  cultiva- 
tor, or  only  with  one  of  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  plough  is  the  implement  most 
thoroughly  understood  by  farmers,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  fitirest  implement  by  which  to 
test  the  success  of  steam  cultivation ;  for  if 
it  works  the  plough  well,  we  may  safely  as- 
rame  it  will  work  the  cultivator  equally 
well. 

In  trying  the  engines  as  ploughing  en- 
gines, each  should  have  a  plot  of  three  acres 
given  to  it,  the  choice  of  plots  being  deter- 
mined by  lot.  Then  the  engines  and  the 
ploughs  being  all  in  their  places,  the  fires 
ahouTd  be  thoroughly  drawn  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, and  the  valve  opened  to  bring  down  the 
steam  to  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere. 
When  this  was  done,  and  the  judges  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  fires  were  thor- 
oughly drawn,  and  the  steam  pressure  run 
down  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  (a  watch- 
man being  placed  at  each  engine)  accurate 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  height  of 
water  in  eaoh  boiler,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  in  eaoh  tender,  a  certain  weight  of 
coal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wood  and 
shavings  should  be  given  to  each  engine,  and 
at  a  given  signal  the  fires  should  be  lighted, 
and  the  trials  should  commence,  time  being 
daly  marked.  As  eaoh  engine  finished  its 
task,  time  could  be  again  taken,  and  tho  re- 
Bolts  deduced  as  follows : 

1.  Divido  the  weight  of  soil  moved  in  an 
hour  by  the  square  ft.  of  heating  surface  in 
the  boiler. 

2.  Divide  the  weight  of  soil  moved  in  an 
lour  by  the  gallons  of  water  used. 

8.  Divide  the  weight  of  soil  moved  in  an 
hour  by  the  number  of  men  employed ;  two 
boys,  provided  they  are  really  doing  boys' 
work,  to  count  as  one  man. 

4.  Divide  the  weight  of  soil  moved  in  an 
hoar  by  the  lbs.  of  ooal  used. 

5.  Divide  the  weight  of  soil  moved  in  an 
hour  by  the  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

Each  of  these  things  to  count  one  point 
to  the  winner,  and  whichever  engine  gains 
most  to  have  the  first  prize,  and  the  next 
the  seeond  price.  But  if  any  engine  gains 
four  out  of  the  five  points,  that  engine  to 


get  a  gold  medal  and  the  first  prize,  and  tho 
next  engine  to  get  only  a  third  prize.  Or 
if  any  engine  gains  all  five  points,  such  «i- 
gine  to  get  a  gold  medal  and  sole  prise,  no 
other  prize  being  awarded. 

In  trying  the  engines  as  traotion  engines, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  make  them  start 
cold  and  draw  a  load  over  a  given  piece  of 
ground,  np  a  steep  incline,  say,  1  in  12. 
Whichever  engine  first  brought  its  steam 
up  to  a  given  pressure  should  gain  one  point, 
and  after  each  engine  had  drawn  its  load 
(of  such  weight  as  its  owner  might  fix  upon) 
along  the  given  dbtance  I  would  decide  the 
trial  as  follows : 

1.  Divide  the  not  load  by  the  time,  the 
winner  to  gain  one  point. 

2.  Divide  tho  net  load  by  the  square  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  the  winner  to  gain  one 
point. 

3.  Divide  the  net  load  by  the  lbs.  of  coal 
nsed,  the  winner  to  gain  two  points. 

4.  Divide  the  net  load  by  the  gallons  of 
water  consumod,  the  winner  to  gain  two 
points. 

5.  Divide  the  net  load  by  the  weight  of 
the  engine,  the  winner  to  gain  tieo  poiiits. 

6.  Divide  the  net  load  by  tho  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  engine,  and  tracks,  the  winner  to 
gain  tioo  points. 

This  makes  eleven  points  in  all,  and  if 
any  engine  should  gain  the  whole  it  should 
receive  a  gold  medal  and  sole  prize,  or  if 
any  engine  should  gain  ten  out  of  the  eleven, 
that  engine  to  have  a  gold  medal  and  the 
first  prize,  and  the  next  engine  a  third  prize 
only.  But  if  no  engine  gained  so  many  as 
ten  points,  then  the  engine  which  gains  most 
to  have  the  first  prize,  and  the  next  highest 
to  have  a  second  prize. 

To  prevent  disputes  as  to  what  should  be 
considered  the  net  load,  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged that  the  total  load  drawn  by  the  en- 
gine, exclusive  of  its  oum  vseight,  should  be 
considered  the  net  load,  for  if  you  attempt 
to  deduct  also  the  weight  of  the  truck  which 
carries  the  load,  trucks  would  be  used  in 
trial  far  too  light  for  practical  farm  work, 
and  our  object  is  to  get  not  a  racing  engine, 
but  one  suitable  for  ordinary  farm  work. 

As  to  pressure,  it  has  been  the  onstom 
heretofore  to  limit  this  to  50  lbs.  above  the 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  me  an  unrea- 
sonable limit.  When  we  have  locomotives 
working  at  150  lbs.  and  180  lbs.,  why  should 
a  farm  engine  be  limited  to  50  lbs  ?  As  for 
as  danger  is  concerned,  50  lbs.  is  quite  as 
dangerous  as  190  lbs.,  for  every  good  engi- 
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neer  makes  hU  boiler  in  proportion  to  the 
strain.  At  all  events,  a  pressure  of  nine 
atmospheres,  or,  say,  120  lbs.  on  the  square 
in.  aboTe  the  atmosphere,  micht  be  recog- 
nized ;  but  each  competitor  might  be  called 
npon  to  declare  the  dimensions  and  sub- 
Btanoe  of  the  various  parts  of  his  boiler,  and 
the  species  of  iron  used,  and  if  by  calcula- 
tion the  breaking  strain  is  found  to  be  less 
than  six  times  the  maximum  declared  work- 
ing pressure,  then  let  the  engine  be  dis- 
qualified. 

If  engineering  and  agricultural  newspa- 
pers, too,  would  take  up  this  matter  and 
ventilate  it,  we  might  hope  to  see  some  pro- 
posal made  for  the  trials  in  1870,  which 
would  stimulate  fresh  engineering  talent  to 
enter  the  agricultural  arena.  A  good  manu- 
facturer of  railway  locomotives  would  be  a 
formidable  competitor  to  all  existing  agri- 
cultural engineers. 


THE  BLAST  FURNACES  AT  MIDDLES- 
BOROUGtt 

From  the  "  MloiDg  JoDrntl." 

There  are  now  fifty-two  blast-furnaces  in 
operation  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Middlesborough,  besides  ten  more  in  course 
of  building ;  there  are  about  nine  more  of 
small  dimensions,  45  ft.  high,  which  are  dor- 
,  mant,  and  are  not  intendedto  be  again  used. 
Besides  these  there  are  in  the  Tyne,  Durham, 
and  Whitby  districts,  thirty-eight  furnaces  in 
blast,  two  building,  and  sixteen  not  in  use, 
giving  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
blast-furnaces  in  the  north-eastern  district, 
either  at  work,  or  will  shortly  be  available 
for  the  production  of  pig-iron.  Of  the  fifty- 
two  furnaces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middles- 
borough,  their  height  varies  from  60  to  85 
ft.,  and  their  diameter  is  proportionately 
large.  As  an  instance  of  economical  man- 
agement in  the  production  of  pig-iron,  the 
' blast-fumaoes  at  Eaton  Junction,  worked  by 
Bolckow,  Yaughan,  and  Co.,  may  be  cited  as 
having  adopted  the  latest  mechanical  appli- 
ances calculated  to  economize  labor  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  production.  There  are 
five  furnaces  at  Eston  Junction,  85  ft.  high ; 
the  make  of  each  averages  about  850  tons  of 
iron  per  week ;  one  occasionally  makes  up- 
wards of  400  tons  per  week.  Hot-blast  is 
used  in  every  furnace  in  the  district.  There 
are  five  kilns  for  oalcinmg  the  ore.  One 
kiln  will  supply  ore  sufficient  for  one  fur- 
nace. Each  kiln  is  21  ft.  in  diameter,  45  ft. 
high,  having  a  circular  frame-work  of  |-in. 


iron  plates,  and  18-in.  lining  of  fire-bri*^ 
inside ;  thesis  are  of  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  a  locomotive  road  on  the  top  of  them. 
One  ton  of  coal  is  required  to  calcine  40  tons 
of  ironstone.  The  calcined  ironstone  fiills 
direct  into  the  barrows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  kilns,  on  raising  the  sluices  placed  for 
stopping  the  outlets,  so  that  the  labor  of 
filling  with  shovels  is  saved.  Behind  the 
kilns  are  erected  the  gantry,  about  45  ft. 
high,  where  the  hoppers  for  storing  coke  are 
made.  There  are  two  helpers,  holdi]^  600 
tons  each.  The  coke  is  let  out  as  required  by 
sluices,  made  at  different  parts  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  hoppers,  and  runs  direet  into 
the  barrows.  A  good  deal  of  coke  is  thrown 
loose  besides  into  stock,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
more  economical  to  stock  it  in  hoppers  only. 
The  limestone  is  obtained  at  Foroett,  and  is 
tipped  from  the  same  gantry  into  stock,  fnaa 
wnenoe  it  is  taken  to  be  broken  by  hand 
labor ;  this  could  be  done  to  advantage  by 
machinery.  The  calcined  ore,  coke,  and  lime- 
stone are  now  to  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  far- 
naces ;  this  is  effected  by  water-balance  ma- 
chinery. There  are  two  lifts  for  the  five 
furnaces.  Water  is  forced  up  to  a  tank  at 
the  top  of  each  lift.  There  are  two  car- 
riages for  each  lift  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, the  cistern  in  the  descending  carriage 
being  filled  with  water  to  raise  the  ore,  coke, 
etc.,  in  the  ascending  one.  This  is  the  usual 
method  of  lifting  materials  in  this  district, 
but  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  hydraulio  machinery 
is  in  operation  at  the  Clarence  Works.  Com- 
pressed air  is  used  at  Linthorpe  and  Tees 
Side  furnaces,  and  a  steam-engine  and  in- 
clined plane  are  used  at  Aoklam  furnaces. 

The  blast-engines  in  the  Middlesborongk 
district  are  of  various  forms ;  there  are 
several  of  the  beam,  connecting-rod,  and 
fly-wheel  type ;  a  few  of  Slade's  patent  slide 
cylinders.  Those  lately  erected  are  prin- 
cipally of  uniform  size  and  construction; 
they  are  on  the  inverted-cylinder  principle, 
are  supported  on  cast-iron  fi^mework,  and 
occupy  a  small  space.  Steam-cylinder  at 
top  30  in.,  blowing-cylinder  below  66  in. 
diameter,  4-ft.  stroke ;  beneath  this  the 
piston-rod  and  oonnecting-rod  extend  to  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  on  which  two  fly-wheels,  and 
an  eccentric  work,  the  shaft  being  being  on 
a  level  with  the  floor.  These  engines  go 
from  40  to  50  strokes  per  minute,  and  one 
of  them  is  capable  of  supplying  a  large  fur- 
nace with  blast  at  a  moderate  speed.  There 
are  small  engines,  usuallv  placed  in  the  same 
house  with  three  or  four  blowing-engines,  for 
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forcing  vater  to  the  tanks  on  the  engine- 
house  and  at  the  top  of  furnace  lift.  It 
should  be  observed  that  where  locomotive 
power  is  not  used  to  bring  materials  to  the 
top  of  the  caloining  kilns,  and  coke  and 
limestone  to  the  gantry,  this  is  effected 
sometimes  by  a  vertical  lift,  where  steam  or 
compressed  air  is  the  motive  power;  the 
wagons,  after  being  tipped  or  discharged,  are 
dropped  down  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
gantry  and  the  row  of  caloining  kilns ;  as 
these  are  placed  usually  all  in  one  line,  with 
a  double  road  on  the  top  for  the  transit  of 
the  trucks  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  this 
is  a  very  compact  arrangement  on  a  level 
surface.  In  a  few  cases  these  materials  are 
raised  by  an  inclined  plane  and 'steam-engine 
to  the  top  of  the  gantry. 

The  steam-boilers  used  in  the  district  are 
nearly  all  of  the  same  type.  Some  of  these 
have  been  20  years  in  existence,  at  work 
night  and  day.  The  boilers  are  plain 
cylindrical,  70  ft.  by  4^  or  5  ft.,  slung  from 
five  cast-iron  arched  girders,  by  three  straps 
from  each  girder,  attached  to  an  angle-iron 
piece  riveted  to  the  boiler.  The  blast- 
furnace gas  is  now  always  used  to  heat  these 
boilers,  the  flue  being  a  single  straight  one 
under  each  boiler  to  the  chimney-flue.  In 
some  cases  the  gas  is  sufficient  to  heat  both 
the  boilers  and  hot-blast  pipes.  In  many  of 
the  works,  however,  coal  is  used  in  addition. 
Why  thb  is  so  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The 
blast-furnaces  being  closed  at  the  mouth,  the 
gases  are  brought  down  into  large  wrought- 
iron  cylindrical  tubes,  lined  with  fire-bnck. 
In  two  cases  the  gases  are  brought  down  to 
an  arched  culvert,  made  underground,  and 
from  that  distributed  to  the  various  blast- 
stoves  and  boilers.  The  pressure  of  blast 
maintained  is  3J  to  4  lbs.  The  tempera- 
ture of  blast  is  from  1,000'  to  1,100'.  A 
great  part  of  the  economy  of  these  blast- 
ramaoes  is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of 
the  blast,  and  their  great  height.  The  dif- 
ference in  oonsnmption  of  coke  is  so  marked 
as  to  have  caused  the  abandonment  of 
fumaoes  50  ft.  high,  and  erecting  others 
in  their  place,  70  feet  high  and  up- 
wards. The  large  production  is  obtained 
from  their  sreat  diameter.  An  improved 
boiler  b  used  at  Newport  Works  :  it  has  one 
tube ;  the  gas  passes  through  this,  and  re- 
turns under  the  boiler,  giving  much  more 
heating  surface  than  that  before  described. 
The  whole  of  the  boilers  in  the  district  are 
oovered  either  with  bricks  and  mortar — an 
•ir-space  intervening  between  that  and  the 


boiler— or  they  are  covered  in  a  few  oases 
with  a  patent  composition.  Each  boiler  is 
fitted  with  two  safety-valves,  two  fioats,  two 
sludgers,  one  float,  with  whistle,  dial,  amd 
pointer. 

The  blast  is  heated  generally  in  the  com- 
mon j^-shaped  pipes,  but  at  Ormesby  Works 
the  blast  is  heated  by  Siemens'  stoves ;  these 
are  giving  satisfactory  results.  The  air 
after  passing  for  two  hours  through  one 
heated  chamber  is  diminished  in  tempera- 
ture at  its  exit  only  100°,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  another  chamber.  The  Cargo  Fleet 
blast-furnaces  are  run  off  every  eight  hours. 
A  large  furnace  at  Norton  runs  off  the  metal 
both  in  front  and  back  at  each  cast  every 
12  hours.  These  are  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  blast-fiimace  economy  of  this 
district ;  it  is  evident  that  large  outlay  is 
required  for  these  immense  structures,  the 
engines,  and  mechanical  appliances,  but  the 
result  is  to  make  the  manufacture  a  more 
profitable  one  with  the  present  process. 


COMPOSITION  OF  SEWAGK 

THE    LONDON    SBWAQS WHAT    IT    IB  AND 

WHITHEE    IT  aOSB. 

From  «the  EngiDecr." 

By  "sewage"  is  commonly  understood  any- 
thing that  flows  through  a  sewer.  But  the 
contents  of  a  sewer  are  generally  very  com- 
posite in  their  character.  Sewage  absolute 
is  comparatively  extremely  small.  Apart 
from  water  supply,  rainfall,  and  subsoil 
water,  an  average  individual  contributes  to 
the  sewers  at  the  rate  of  only  a  little  more 
than  a  quart  per  day,  solid  and  fluid  together. 
Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  standard  work  on  "  Prac- 
tical Hygiene,"  gives  the  daily  faecal  matter 
at  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  urinary 
matter  at  forty  ounces.  In  bulk  this  would 
be  about  73  cubic  inches.  In  round  numbers 
this  would  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year  to 
one  hundred  gallons,  or  a  thousand  pounds, 
or  very  nearly  sixteen  cubic  feet.  Reckon- 
ing the  population  of  London  at  3,000,000, 
the  yearly  amount  of  absolute  sewage  would 
be  48,000,000  cubic  feet,  equal  to  300,000,- 
000  gallons,  or  1,339,300  tons.  To  this  we 
will  add  in  the  first  place,  the  rainfall,  as 
distributed  over  the  area  of  the  metropolitan 
district.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Sewage  of  the  Me- 
tropolis in  1864,  Mr.  Bazalgette  gave 
the  area  of  the  district  as  116  square  miles, 
with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  twenty- 
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four  inches.  But  of  this  quantity  the  same 
authority  reckoned  that  a  proportion  ranging 
from  one-half  to  two-thirda  would  never 
enter  the  sewers,  being  lost  by  evaporation 
and  absorption.  Accordingly  the  rainfall 
which  mingles  with  the  sewage  may  be 
estimated  at  ten  inches  per  annum  over  the 
116  square  miles,  or,  in  round  numbers,  72,- 
000,000  tons,  equal  to  2,580,000,000  cubic 
feet,  or  16,125,000,000  gaUons.  With  a 
population  of  3,000,000,  this  will  give  for 
each  individual  an  annual  average  of  860 
cubic  feet,  equal  to  5,375  gallons,  or  twenty- 
foar  tons.  In  the  next  place  we  come  to  the 
water  supply.  In  1867  the  water  companies 
supplied  London  with  an  average  of  98,600,- 
248  gallons  per  day,  of  whioh  about  81,033,- 
800  gallons  were  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
A  daily  allowance  of  thirty  gallons  per  head 
would  be  just  90,000,000  gallons  for  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  We  may  fairly 
take  this  as  the  quantity  going  into  the 
sewers,  equal,  therefore,  to  5,268,000,000 
cubic  feet,  or  147,000,000  tons,  being  at  the 
rate  per  head  of  1,752  cubic  feet  per  annum, 
equal  to  10,950  gallons,  or  49  tons,  leav- 
ing the  brute  creation — horses,  cows,  don- 
keys, dogs,  etc. — out  of  the  reckoning. 
We  thus  form  an'idea  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  London  sewers.  The  effect  of  the  rain- 
fall is  probably  under  estimated.  Much  of 
the  absorbed  rainfall  mav  be  considcrerod  to 
find  its  way  ultimatoly  into  the  sewers  by 
percolation  throngh  the  brick-work.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  area  whioh  contributes 
rainfall  to  the  London  sewers  is  larger  than 
the  space  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bazalgette's 
evidence. 

Betnming  now  to  our  figures,  we  observe 
that  while  each  individual  contributes  to  the 
contents  of  the  London  sewers  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1,000  lbs.  per  annum  (less  than  half 
a  ton),  this  is  supplemented  by  24  tons 
of  rainfall  and  49  tons  of  water  supply. 
Beckoned  daily,  these  quantities  become 
42J  oz.  of  absolute  sewage,  147  lbs.  of 
rain&U,  and  300  lbs.  of  water  supply.  The 
total  yearly  average  per  head  is  73.4  tons, 
equal  to  2,628  cubic  feet,  or  16,425  gallons, 
the  daily  average  per  head  being  7.2  cubic 
feet,  eqnal  to  45  gallons  or  450  lbs. 
Beckoning  that  an  acre  of  water  an  inch 
deep  will  Weigh  100  tons,  the  unmixed 
sewage  of  London  for  one  year  will  cover 
a  space  of  10,000  acres  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  and  a-third.  But  the  proportion  of 
rainfall  which  we  reckon  as  entering  the 
sewers  would  cover  an  equal  area  to  the 


depth  of  6  ft.,  while  the  water  supply  would 
cover  such  an  area  to  the  depui  of  more 
than  12  ft.  A  man  walking  through  the 
sewage  would  scarcely  do  more  than  wet  the 
soles  of  his  boots ;  whereas  the  estimated 
portion  of  the  rainfall  would  cover  his  head, 
and  the  water  supply  would  leave  him  6  ft. 
under.  If  to  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
we  add  the  water  supply,  we  find  that,  where- 
as the  unmixed  sewage  of  the  year  ooven 
10,000  acres  to  a  depth  of  only  an  inch  and 
a-third,  the  sewer  rainfall  and  the  water 
supply  combined  will  cover  the  same  space 
to  a  depth  of  18  ft.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
London,  that  whioh  is  commonly  called  sew- 
age has  only  one  part  in  164  composed  cl 
pure  human  sewage,  the  remainder  being 
rainfall  and  water  supply.  So  far  as  the 
yearly  average  exceeds  seventy-three  tons 
per  head  of  the  population,  the  absolute  sew- 
age may  be  considered  as  undergoing  a  dila- 
tion even  greater  than  the  foregoing.  The 
discharge  from  the  metropolitan  out&Il  at 
Crossness  is  often  considerably  in  exoess  of 
this  quantity.  In  the  week  ending  May 
29th,  the  daily  discharge  at  Crossness  was 
238,840  cubic  meters,  or  about  238,000  Uhis. 
Taking  the  population  of  the  southern  area 
at  1,100,000,  this  would  show  more  than 
48  gallons  per  head,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  80  tons  per  head  per  annum.  In 
that  week  the  rabfall  was  1.12  in. 

So  great  a  degree  of  dilution  might  make 
it  appear  that  London  sewage  was  a  very  in- 
nocent thing.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  absolute  sewage  is  an  extremely  powers 
fnl  agent.  The  foBcal  matter  of  the  metro- 
polis from  human  sources  alone  is  equal  to 
more  than  209  tons  per  day,  or  76,000  tons 
per  year ;  in  addition  to  which  the  nrinaiy 
matter  amounts  to  8,348  tons  per  day,  or  1,- 
222,000  tons  per  year.  With  all  this  there 
goes  down  a  large  amount  of  rubbish  and 
detritus  from  the  roads,  as  well  as  refuse 
fluid  and  material  from  manufactories.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  present  system  o(  metropolitaa 
drainage,  the  sewers  discharge  themselves 
into  the  river,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  providing  that  there  shall  only  be 
two  outfalls — one  near  Barkbg  Creek,  and 
the  other  at  Crossness.  As  yet  the  former 
is  not  in  complete  operation,  owing  to  ikt 
unfinished  state  of  the  northern  low  level 
sewer.  On  the  south  side  the  works  oame 
into  fall  operation  some  time  ago.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of 
casting  the  enormous  mass  of  the  London 
sewage  into  the  Thames  at  the  points  m 
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dioatfld.  From  the  Barking  to  the  Oross- 
ness  outfall  is  nearly  two  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  The  Thames  Conserranoj  Board,  as 
&r  back  as  June,  1867,  complained  that  ex- 
tensive sewage  shoals  were  being  formed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  report  of  their 
engineer,  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,  showed  that 
near  the  northern  outfall  a  space  of  more 
than  40  acres,  and  near  the  southern  outfall 
of  about  120  acres  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
was  covered  by  a  deposit  of  sewage  mud, 
having  a  depth  in  some  places  of  fully  7  ft. 
"  The  character  of  the  mud,"  says  Mr.  Leach, 
"shows  clearly  enough  whence  it  has  come." 
Br.  Letheby  examined  some  samples  of  the 
deposit,  and  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  ex 
pressed  by  Mr.  Leach.  "  The  mud  in  each 
case,"  said  Br.  Letheby,  "  was  black  and 
foetid,  and  in  a  state  of  active  putrefactive 
decomposition."  When  examined  with  a 
microscope,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
"  broken-up  sewage  matter,  with  the  remains 
of  myriads  of  animalcuhe,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  partly  crystal- 
line state."  The  presence  of  this  last-named 
ingredient  in  an  unusually  large  proportion 
was  cited  by  Br.  Letheby  as  evidence  that 
the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  sewage  were 
"  decomposing  and  precipitating  the  calcare- 
ous constituents  of  the  water,  and  thus  add- 
ing to  the  filth  of  the  deposit."  On  the  at- 
tention of  the  Metropolitan  Board  being 
called  to  these  allegations,  Mr.  Bazalgette 
replied  that  the  mud  deposits  in  the  Thames, 
over  a  range  of  about  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outfalls,  had  in 
certain  places  undergone  an  inorease  of 
983,000  oubio  yards  between  the  years  1864 
and  1867 ;  but  in  certain  other  places  along 
this  range  of  the  river  there  had  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  mud  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
about  928,000  cubic  yards,  leaving  the  net 
inorease,  therefore,  only  60,000  cubic  yards. 
Mr.  Bazalgette  considered  this  "  a  very  small 
inorease  in  the  total  quantity  of  deposit." 
But  it  ia  equal  to  1,620,000  cubic  feet,  or 
something  more  than  the  entire  quantity  of 
faecal  matter  oast  out  in  the  space  of  seven 
months.  At  that  date  the  outfalls  had  only 
been  in  operation  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  very 
partially.  What  is  the  present  state  of 
«ffiurs  may  be  soon  known  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been  instructed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  river  near  Barking,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  locality  havins  long  ago 
memoHalized  the  Government  on  the  subject. 


The  article  quoted  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
there  are  evidences  of  the  salt  and  sewage  of 
the  Thames  permeating  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  contaminating  the  wells  of  water  works 
on  its  banks,  as  at  Crossness.  As  this  is  of 
merely  local  interest  we  do  not  quote  it. 


STBKL  Bails. — The  gradual  inorease  in 
the  price  of  iron  is  indicated,  not  merely 
by  the  current  quotations,  but  by  the  mul- 
tiplioation  of  blast-furnaces.  In  the  Oleve* 
land  district  an  unusually  large  number  of 
new  furnaces  is  being  erected ;  and  although 
the  production  will  be  thus  increased,  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  prices  will 
again  fall.  The  gradual  tendency  to  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  caused,  in  part  by  an  unc 
usually  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
large  bodies  of  workmen  to  emigrate,  must 
tell  also  in  the  price  of  rails.  In  the  mean 
time,  notwithstanding  the  approaching  lapse 
of  Mr.  Bessemer's  patents,  the  steel  rail 
trade  continues  good,  and  numbers  of  com> 
panics  who  have  decided  to  employ  steel  in 
place  of  iron,  and  who  must  have  rails,  of 
some  kind,  immediately,  are  ordering  freely 
in  steel,  the  Oreat  Northern  Company  being 
now  in  the  market  for  a  thousand  tons.  The 
untrue  assertion,  so  industriously  repeated 
in  certain  interested  quarters,  that  the  royal- 
ty will  be  diminished  by  £2  per  ton  after 
February  next,  is  now  understood  in  its  true 
character;  and  railway  companies  perceive 
that  even  were  there  no  general  rise  in  prices, 
the  diminished  royalty  will  not  be  more  than 
18s.  or  19s.  a  ton  on  that  now  in  force,  and 
of  this  the  companies  cannot  expect  to 
secure  even  a  half. — Engineering. 


UTILIZATION  OF  BLAST-FURMCE  SUG 
FOR  MORTAR 

Compilad  and  TraniUted  from  an  artiol*  ia  "  Zett- 
Mhrift  dat  Yersioi  DentMher  Ingeoieare." 

When,  in  the  preparation  of  mortar^ 
granulated  or  ground  blast-fnmaoe  slag  id 
used  in  the  place  of  sand,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  lime  is  necessary  to  make  a  well 
binding  mortar,  an  advantage  which  is  of 
great  importance  for  many  districts.  Most 
blast-furnace  slags,  containing  alumina,  liind 
and  silica  iii  certain  proportions,  are  dis- 
solved by  acids,  the  silica  only  being  pre- 
cipitated in  a  gelatinous  state.  The  same 
takes  place  when  natural  cement  is  treated 
with  acids.  Blast-fnmaoe  slag,  like  tarracd 
and  oementr  contains  silioa  in  a  condition  in 
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which  it  u  liable  to  enter  new  chemical 
oombinationa.  Silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand 
or  of  quartz,  forms,  likewise,  a  chemical 
combination  with  the  lime  in  mortar ;  bat 
only  when  they  have  been  in  contact  for  a 
long  time.  The  principal  reason  why  this 
sand-mortar  gets  hard,  is  that  the  lime  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acid  taken  from  the  air. 
As  this  combination  takes  place  but  slowly 
from  the  oatside,  mortar  gets  hard  at  first 
on  the  surface,  the  interior  remaining  soft 
for  some  time.  If  blast-furnace  slag  of  a 
certain  composition  is  used,  the  mortar  gets 
bard  more  rapidly  and  through  its  whole 
mass,  because  the  lime  combines  with  the 
silica,  in  the  same  way  as  this  is  the  case 
with  tarraoe  (a  kind  of  puczolana)  or  with 
cement. 

Thus  mortar,  made  from  blast-fdmace 
elag  and  lime,  hardens : 

1.  By  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  ordinary  mortar  does,  and  besides, 

2.  By  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds of  silica  and  lime. 

These  reactions  are  aided  and  quickened 
by  a  repeated  contact  with  water  and  air. 
As  mortar  made  from  slags  hardens  quicker 
and  more  thoroughly,  it  does  not  require 
near  so  much  lime  and  produces  a  more 
solid  mass  when  hardened.  When  blast- 
furnace slag  is  ground  fine  it  acts  consider- 
ably better  yet  in  the  mortar,  and  can  then 
be  used  even  as  a  substitute  for  tarraoe.  It 
is  then,  also,  a  good  material  for  plaster- 
ing. 

We  communicate  in  the  following  the  re- 
enlts  of  experiments,  made  by  a  committee 
of  experts,  at  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Iron 
Works  (Pmssia),  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Langen,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
qualities  and  relative  value  of  different  ma- 
teriab  used  in  the  preparation  of  mortar 
and  cement : 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1861,  a  number 
of  samples  of  mortar  were  prepared  from 
different  mixtures,  to  be  tested  afterwards 
when  hardened.     The  materials  used  were, 

1.  Fresh  calcined  lime  from  Ruppichte- 
roth. 

2.  Bhenish  tarrace,  jnst  received. 

8.  Ordinary  sharp  sand,  as  nsed  for  ma- 
sonry. 
4.  Granulated  slag,  in  pea-siEe. 
6.  Fine  ground  slag. 
6.  Portland  cement  of  Bonn. 
Different  mixtures  of  mortars  were  pre- 

Eared  from  these  materials,  and  small  square 
looks,  5  io.  wide  and  2^  in.  high,  were 


formed  of  them  in  wooden  moulds.  One- 
half  of  these  test-blocks  were  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  other  half  were  laid  in  wet 
ground  for  several  months. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1862,  the  samples 
were  inspected,  and  were  tested  as  to  their 
solidity  and  resistance  to  pressure.  The 
pressure  was  applied  through  a  lever  ar- 
rangement. The  weight  was  increased  very 
slowly,  and  the  pieces  had  to  withstand  for 
some  time  the  pressure  of  a  certain  weight, 
before  the  latter  was  farther  increased. 
The  remits  were  the  following : 

A. — BXStTLTS    OBTAINBD   WITH    SKTKH 
8AMPLK8,  HABDINBD  IN  TBB  AIB. 


1. 


11. 


10. 


18. 


MiXTUKI. 


lime, 
sand. 


1    lime. 
1|  tarrace. 
l|  sand. 


1    lime 
8    gro'd 


islag.    I 


1    lime.  I 

5    gro'd  slag.    ( 


1  lime. 

2  gro'd  slag. 
H  granl.  Blag. 


1    lime. 

14  gro'd  slag. 

Ij  granl.  slag. 


Pure  Portland  1 
cement  with-  I 
oot  any  sand  | 
or  lime.         J 


Results  of  Exterior 
Inspection  —  Ap- 
pcsranee  and 
Hardness. 


The  sample  look- 
ed and  had  hard- 
ened like  ordinary 
mortar 

Considerably  har- 
der than  No.  1. . . 

Considerably  har- 
der than  No.  11. 
Structure  fine  and 
dense 

Harder  than  No. 
8.  Eqnally  fine  and 
dense  structure.. . 

Harder  than  No. 
7.  Stmcture  leas 
floe;  the  big  grs. 
of  slag  distmctly 
visible 

Slif^tly  harder 
than  No.  10. 
Structure  similar 
to  No.  10 

Very  hard 


SB- 


17,8» 


82,400 


21,4» 


15,060 


41,400 
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B. — BISULTS  OBTAINED  WITH  TIVK  8AM- 
PI.K8,  HARDENED  IN  WET  QKOUND. 


■0 

M 

9 

s* 

Appearance  and 

11 

V 

UardnesB. 

.2  <« 

O 

e<>^ 

fc< 

a^^ 

jS 

1 

S 

K 

H 

to. 

12. 

1    lime.            ) 

1    tan-ace.        > 

Not  very  hard . . . 

6,600 

H  sutd.           ) 
) 

Considerably  har- 

4. 

1    lime.            ( 

der  than  No.  12. 

8    gro'd  slag,    f 

Structure  fliie  and 

J 

dense 

11,700 

14. 

1    lime.           ) 

Harder  than  No. 

Ugro'dstag. 

4.    Structure  less 

14  granl.slag.  ]i 
1    lime.           ) 

fine 

11,680 

8. 

Harder  tlian  No. 

6    granl.  slag. , 

14.  Structure  fine 

) 

and  dense 

26,200 

6. 

Pure  Portland  1 

cement  witho't  |  • 

Very  hard 

42,fW0 

sand  or  lime.    > 

The  above  reanlts  show  that  granulated 
or  ground  blast-furnace  slag  is  a  very  valu- 
able material  for  ordinary  and  for  cement 
masonry,  and  that  in  the  property  of  form- 
ing a  very  solid  mortar,  it  stands  in  the 
middle  betw;een  tarrace  and  Portland  cement, 
being  considerably  superior  lo  the  former. 
The  tests  of  the  samples  No.  7  and  8  prove 
that  a  great  saving  of  lime  can  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  slag.  Ground  slag  has,  there- 
fore, a  much  higher  value  than  the  best 
sand.  It  looks  and  acts  like  cement,  and 
shows  the  same  kind  of  greasiness  when 
mixed  with  fresh  slacked  Time.  It  would 
be  a  very  valuable  ingredient  to  mix  with 
Porltand  cement,  to  make  the  latter  cheap- 
er, and  thus  bring  it  into  more  extensive 
use.  S. 

PAPIE  Beltino. — ^Messrs.  Crane  &  Co. 
of  Dalton,  Mass.,  have  succeeded  in 
making  belting  from  paper,  and  the  article 
is  now  used  in  all  their  own  mills  and  several 
other  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
belting  is  said  to  resemble  the  genuine  oak- 
tanned  leather,  and  to  serve  well  both  in  a 
dry  or  damp  atmosphere. 


HEAmG-FURNACE  BOILERS. 

From  "  The  Bnginaei." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  as  much 
steam  is  raised  in  Great  Britain  alone  dur- 
ing each  year,  in  small  boilers,  as  would  cost 
£150,000,  if  coal  were  specially  burned  to 
generate  it.  Furnace  boilers  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands  |  nearly 
all  the  iron  we  make  in  this  country  is  smelt- 
ed, and  hammered,  and  rolled  principally  by 
the  aid  of  steam  raised  from  the  waste  heat 
or  waste  gases  of  our  puddling,  heating,  and 
blast-furnaces.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
everything  would  be  known  as  to  the  gen- 
erate powers  of  boilers  so  extensively  used ; 
while  all  that  concerns  their  construction 
would  have  been  settled  on  the  best  principles 
long  since.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  We  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject pretty  closely,  and  we  find  that  the  ut- 
most ignorance,  and  probably,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, exists  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  furnace  boilers.  No  one,  for  example, 
appears  to  know  how  much  steam  five,  ten, 
or  a  hundred  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
in  a  furnace  boiler  should  generate  in  an  hour. 
An  engineer  putting  down  new  works  must,  as 
far  any  written  law  goes,  be  absolutely  in  the 
dark.  He  can  of  course  servilely  copy  what 
has  been  done  by  other  engineers ;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  will  of  necessity  ob- 
tain the  same  results.  Boilers  put  down  in 
apparently  nearly  the  same  way  in  different 
districts,  manifest  different  powers  of  evapora- 
tion. This  is  bad  enough,  but  when  we 
turn  to  questions  connected  with  the  safety 
and  durability  of  boilers,  we  find  them  still 
worse.  Boilers  are — we  believe  through 
ignorance — so  badly  designed,  badly  made, 
and  badly  set  that  explosions  are  of  every 
day  occurrence.  Shall  we  say  too  much  if 
we  assert  that  the  boiler  engineering  of  our 
great  iron  districts  is  a  disgrace  to  our  pro- 
fession ? 

The  causes  leading  up  to  this  result  may, 
we  think,  be  easily  indicated.  If  once  fair- 
ly examined  we  also  believe  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  means  may  be  found  to  raise 
furnace  boiler  engineering  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  into  which  it  seems  to  have  faUen. 
One  reason,  then,  why  the  most  is  not  made 
of  the  furnace  boiler  is  that  it  is  always  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  the  most  secondary 
consideration.  The  first  point  is  that  the 
draught  of  the  furnace  must  not  be  inter- 
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fered  with.  The  boiler  must  be  fitted  to 
the  draught,  not  the  draught  to  the  boiler. 
This  is  all  right  enough  in  one  sense,  and 
we  willingly  admit  that  when  a  boiler  is  used 
the  heat  in  the  stack  cannot  and  should  not 
be  as  great  as  though  the  products  of  oom- 
bustion  were  thrown  directly  into  it.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  expects  the  pro- 
ducts of  oombustion  to  escape  from  the  flues 
of  a  furnace  boiler  at  300  or  400  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  heat  in  the  first  instance 
is  infinitely  greater  than  it  is  in  the  flue  of 
a  Cornish  boiler,  let  us  say,  and  therefore 
even  after  a  large  proportion  has  been  absorb- 
ed much  must  still  remain  for  the  stack.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  by  lengthening  stacks  a 
little  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  furnace 
boilers  somewhat  more  economical  than  they 
are? 

Another  reason  why  furnace  boilers  are 
not  what  they  should  be,  lies  in  the  fact 
before  referred  to,  that  no  one  knows 
how  much  steam  any  given  boiler  can  make. 
No  one  can  tell  whether  a  furnace  boiler  of 
given  construction  is  better  or  worse  than 
another  furnace  boiler  of  totally  different 
construction;  so  long  as  the  iron  gets  hot 
soon,  every  one  is  satisfied  except  the  manu- 
facturer, who  has  to  pay  some  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year  for  additional  steam  raised  in 
hand-fired  boilers,  and  this  while  flame 
enough  to  raise  twice  as  much  steam  as  he 
gets  out  of  these  last-named  boilers,  is  pour- 
ing from  the  throats  of  his  re-heating  and 
puddling  furnaces.  No  one  knows  how  much 
steam  can  be  got  out  of  a  furnace  boiler,  be- 
cause no  one  seems  to  have  tried  to  know. 
In  most  ironworks  all  the  boilers  are  coupled 
together,  and  the  demand  for  steam  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mill  is  so  very  variable 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  how  much 
is  being  used,  or  how  much  is  being  made 
by  any  particular  boiler.  The  only  way  to 
settle  the  point  is  to  select  two  or  three  of 
the  best  types  of  furnace  boiler,  attach  a 
good  water  meter  to  one  of  each  type,  and 


improvement  lies  in  the  designine  and  con- 
struction of  boilers  to  work  wiui  heating 
furnaces,  and  of  heating  fnmaoes  to  work 
with  boilers.  The  sooner  the  matter  is  takeD 
up,  ventilated,  and  discussed,  the  better. 
At  this  moment  keen  competition  has  redu- 
ced the  profits  of  the  ironmaster  so  low  that 
he  has  no  money  to  waste  in  rising  steam. 
Can  none  of  our  correspondents  in  tha  nub> 
ing  and  ironmaking  districts  aid  ns  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject?  Every  a«rap  of 
authentie  information  is  of  value  as  tending 
to  form  a  nucleus  round  which  other  faets 
may  gather.  Few  subjects  deserve  more  at- 
tention than  furnace  boilws  at  this  monaent, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  what  our 
practical  readers  have  to  say  for  and  against 
particular  types  of  boiler.  A  free  diaoussioa 
of  the  subject  will  be  certain  to  do  good ; 
and  such  a  discussion  we  hope  to  see  started 
in  our  correspondence  columns. 


ARCHITECTURE    CONNECTED      WITH 
STRUCTDRES  OF  CIVIL  ENGlNEERINa 

From  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  &■- 
oonragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Jane  10,  bf  TboiaS 
Paqi,  0.  E.,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Thames  Tim- 
nel,  and  Engineer  of  the  Nev  Weatmiattu'  aai 
Chelsea  Bridges. 

Considering  that  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
these  kingdoms  in  works  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  that  in  too  many  cases  these  works 
have  not  been  distinguished  by  that  archi- 
tectural knowledge  which  has  never  been 
neglected  in  past  ages,  and  very  rarely  in- 
deed on  the  Continent,  it  is  not  sorprieiag 
that  the  Council  of  a  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fme  Arts,  having  before 
them  the  great  examples  of  bygone  days, 
when  works  of  utility  were  coupled  with 
artistic  treatment,  should  draw  attention  to 
this  subject  at  the  present  time,  with  iko 
object  of  promoting  a  union  of  engineering 
science  with  the  most  severe  of  fine 
viz:  architecture. 
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oonsequence  of  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  manufaotaroB,  they  were  entrusted  to  a 
class  of  men  named  civil  engineers,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  military  engineers, 
whose  duties  were  those  of  attack  and  de- 
fense, while  the  former  were  engaged  in  the 
constmction  of  roads,  bridges,  harbors,  light- 
houses, docks,  and  other  hydraulic  works, 
with  their  engines  and  machinery;  and, 
lastly,  on  railways,  of  which  about  14,300 
miles  have  been  executed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  is  one 
of  great  importance  in  all  progressive  na- 
tions, and  its  members  should  be  worthy  of 
a  calling  which  has  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers the  kings  and  priests  of  early  ages,  the 
Pontifez  Maximus  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Christian  Popes,  the  Cnsars,  the  Roman 
generals,  and  those  snoceediDg  them,  down 
to  the  Great  Napoleon,  the  oJTspring  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  present  talented 
Emperor,  who,  trained  some  time  in  England 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  now  occupies  the 
throne  of  the  French  Empire,  and  exercises 
a  controlling  power  in  the  European  States. 

In  this  country,  the  origin  of  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineers  has  been  well  defined 
in  ^e  preface  to  the  reports  of  the  eminent 
engineer,  John  Smeaton  (the  engineer  of  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse).  These  reports  were 
published  in  1812,  and  and  although  of  great 
interest  to  persons  who  regard  the  profession 
of  the  civil  engineer  as  an  object  of  study, 
need  not  be  further  alluded  to  than  in  the 
following  sentence. 

The  memoir  states  :  "  Civil  engineers  are 
a  self-created  lot  of  men,  whose  profession 
owes  its  origin,  not  to  power  or  influence, 
but  to  the  best  of  all  protection,  the  encour- 
agement of  a  great  and  powerful  nation ;  a 
nation  become  so  from  the  industry  and 
steadiness  of  its  manufacturing  workmen 
and  their  superior  knowledge  in  practical 
chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  other  useful  accomplishments."  From 
tbia  rapid  but  preliminary  sketch,  I  now 
come  to  the  artistic  division  of  the  subject — 
"  Arohiteotnre  connected  with  structures  of 
civil  engineering,"  and  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  the 
dimensions  of  the  structure,  provided  the 
outlines  are  graceful,  the  less  the  effect  which 
can  bo  produced  by  architectural  decoration, 
because  the  mind,  impressed  by  the  vastness 
and  beauty  of  the  outlines,  by  the  leading 
features  of  the  structure,  regards  in  a  less 
degree  those  architectural  features  which  in 


structures  of  minor  importance  are  so  pleas- 
ing. As  an  illustration  of  this  idea,  I  will 
refer  to  two  buildings  which  you  may  all 
know — viz :  the  beautiful  Water  Gate  of 
Inigo  Jones,  now  at  the  river  end  of  Buck- 
ingham-street, Adelphi,  and  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  London  Bridge,  the  work  of  the 
great  engineering  family  of  the  Bennies. 
Every  detail  in  the  Water  Gate  is  well  worthy 
of  study,  and  produces  a  most  pleasing  efiiact ; 
but  in  the  great  structure  of  London  Bridge, 
although  the  dentiled  cornice  and  the  simple 
parapet  are  so  well  adjusted  as  to  form  a 
most  successful  example  of  architectural  ap- 
plication well  worthy  to  be  imitated,  yet  the 
size  and  proportion  of  the  arches  and  piers 
are  such  that  the  architectural  details  are 
almost  lost  in  the  vastness  and  majority  of 
the  whole. 

Referring  back  to  the  early  works  of  utili- 
ty, I  would  state  that  among  the  works  of. 
the  Romans  of  an  engineering  character  may 
be  espeoially  named  those  great  aqueducts 
which  supplied  such  volumes  of  water  into 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  the  extended 
empire.  These  structures  of  essential  utili- 
ty were  rarely  devoid  of  architectural  treat- 
ment. In  some,  the  masonry  was  rusticated, 
the  arch  stones  being  plain,  in  others  pilas- 
ters spring  from  the  first  tier  of  arches,  aa 
in  the  aqueduct  of  Merida  in  Spain.  The 
division  of  the  height  of  the  aqueduct  into 
arches  upon  arches,  not  only  secured  stabili- 
ty in  structures  so  narrow,  but  formed  a 
[Measing  architectural  effect,  and  a  series  of 
arches  of  a  lesser  span  surmounting  the 
whole,  on  which  was  carried  the  channel  for 
the  water,  formed  as  it  were  an  ornamental 
attic  story,  examples  of  which  were  given  in 
the  Aqueduct  du  Gard,  that  of  Theodoric  at 
Spoleto,  and  others.  The  practice  of  in- 
troducing small  arches  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  aqueducts  b  followed  by  the  architects 
of  France  as  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  struc- 
tures of  Roquefavour,  of  recent  construction, 
and  that  of  Montpellier,  of  the  last  century. 

There  are  two  structures  of  early  times  to 
which  I  would  especially  refer  on  account  of 
their  lofty  proportions.  These  are,  the 
bridge  at  Alcantara,  oonstmoted  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  the  Aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  at- 
tributed to  Theodoric,  the  truly  great  Gothic 
King  of  Italy,  who  died  a.  d.  526.  The 
bridge,  or  "Alcantara,"  was  constructed 
over  the  Tagns,  in  a  depth  of  40  feet  of 
water,  a.  d.  105 ;  and  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  river  is  245  feet,  making  a  total 
height  of  285  feet,  which  u  80  feet  higher 
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than  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  one  of  the 
arches  of  this  noble  structure  was  blown  up 
by  the  British  army  in  June  1810,  when 
Marshal  Victor  menaced  to  cross  the  bridge. 
As  to  the  Aqueduct  of  Spoleto,  there  are 
various  accounts  of  its  height.  Some  state> 
ments,  among  which  is  that  of  Gauthey,  as- 
sign to  it  an  elevation  of  130  meters,  while 
others  state  that  it  does  not  exceed  82  meters. 
The  immense  aqueduct  which  supplied  Car- 
thage, and  of  which  Dr.  Davis,  the  explorer 
of  Carthage,  and  author  of  the  work  "  Car* 
thage  and  Her  Buins,"  has  given  a  photo- 
graph in  the  frontispiece  of  his  work,  is  60 
miles  in  length. 

The  character  of  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  an  engineering  work  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  outline  and  style  of  the  de- 
sign. In  a  suspension  bridge,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  piers  is  di£Bcult,  because  so  few 
forms  will  harmonize  with  the  curve  of  the 
chains.  In  the  design  of  the  Chelsea  Bridge, 
the  piers  consist  of  iron  frames  protected  by 
an  ornamental  casing;  each  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  globe  as  a  lantern.  If  any  pro- 
fessional architect  will  examine  the  mould- 
ings of  the  Chelsea  Bridge,  he  will  be  pleas- 
ed, I  think,  with  their  form  and  certainly 
will  admire  their  execution. 

But  it  is  not,  in  suspension  bridges,  how- 
ever noble  and  beautiful,  as  in  the  Menai 
Bridge,  constructed  by  the  great  engineer 
Telford,  so  well  known  for  his  practical 
knowlege  and  his  taste,  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  artistic  feelings  which  this  society 
desires  to  encourage.  It  is  in  the  application 
of  the  arch,  which  in  general  can  be  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  and  which  so  well 
admits  of  architectural  treatment.  I  have 
spoken  of  London  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  Southwark,  and  I  would  now  refer  you 
to  two  designs  of  my  own — one  for  Black- 
friars,  which  was  selected  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Bridge  Honse  Lands  for  adoption, 
and  the  other  is  the  approved  design  for 
Westminster  Bridge.     As  the  two  designs 
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pedestals  are  surmounted  by  ^oupa  of  sculp- 
ture selected  from  events  in  British  history, 
which,  in  their  elevated  position,  would  have 
been  seen  with  a  sky  outline,  a  condition  so 
important  for  the  best  effect. 

The  imposing  sweep  of  the  arches  renders 
ornament  almost  uncalled  for,  and  so  the 
spandrels  only  have  an  ornamented  character, 
in  which  is  introduced  the  River  God  aad 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  City  of  London ; 
the  cornice  is  simple,  and  the  parapet  plain. 
In  Westminster  Bridge,  on  the  contrary,  the 
arches  are  of  moderate  span,  the  center  be- 
ing only  120  feet,  although  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  250  feet,  which  would,  with  the 
same  material  at  the  crown,  be  sufficient  for 
a  semicircular  arch  500  feet  in  span.  The 
piers  are  narrow,  the  arches  spring  from  a 
horizontal  line,  and  sweep  gently  towards 
the  center  in  an  easy  curve.  This  curve  in 
the  design  was  struck  by  my  hand,  and  my 
assistants  were  directed  to  find  what  figure 
it  was,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  t 
curve  parallel  to  an  ellipse.  The  arches,  as 
you  are  aware,  are  not  pointed  arches,  and 
it  was  therefore  denied  that  the  bridge 
is  a  Gothic  bridge,  but  the  arches  on 
the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  in  the  Confeaeor's 
Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey  are  elliptic 
arches,  and  there  are  examples  of  elliptic 
arches  even  in  Norman  architecture. 

In  such  a  design,  then,  as  Westminster 
Bridge,  it  was  consistent  that  the  spandreK 
cornice,  and  parapet,  should  be  of  an  onia- 
mental  and  heraldic  character,  and  accord- 
ingly it  bears  in  its  spandrels  and  the  paneU 
of  its  pedestals  the  Koyal  Arms  of  the  Un- 
ited Kingdom — those  of  the  lamented  Princ« 
Consort;  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Ministers  and  Chief  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works  who  held  office  at  the  tipie. 
Instead  of  the  massive  pedestals  of  Blade- 
friars,  Westminster  shows  a  delicate  aai 
finely-worked  pedestal,  surmounted  by  the 
lamp  standards. 

To  Westminster  I  may  add  the  Lendal 
Bridge  at  York,  of  a  still  more  omameBtal 
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To  determine  the  ornaments  and  mould- 
ings for  a  work  of  the  civil  engineer,  mast 
depend  upon  great  knowledge  and  refined 
taste ;  the  buildings  of  the  orypts,  such  as 
Westminster  and  Lambeth,  lor  heavy  works ; 
those  of  Henry  III,  where  admissible,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  arches,  are 
most  fitting ;  if  in  designs,  where  the  Tudor 
arch  is  introduced,  then  the  mouldings  of 
that  age.  And  I  may  here  state  that  of  all 
works  wkere  soienoe  and  art  are  wonderfully 
combined,  there  has  been  no  work  before  or 
after  its  time  more  wonderful  than  that  ex- 
traordinary construction,  the  gem  of  Oothio 
architecture,  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  You  must  ever  keep 
in  view  that  the  progress  and  perfection  of 
artbtio  designs  are  the  results  of  great  and 
powerful  minds,  and  that  the  emproyment  of 
mediocre  persons  without  knowledge  and 
without  taste,  however  wealthy  may  be  the 
practitioners,  must  ever  be  a  retardation  to 
progress  and  discreditable  to  the  country. 


CONDENSATION  m  STEAM  ENGINE& 

Bj  K.  E.  Ooaat6,  floTemmsDt  DiteAtoT  of  Hanof . 

TnmaUUd  from  <<  AnnftiM  da  CMni*  Civil." 

(Cominaed  (torn  page  69(.) 

In  the  surface  condenser,  the  feed  water 
being  distilled  and  condensed,  without  ming- 
ling with  cold  water,  there  can  be  no  back- 
pressure due  to  the  gases ;  consequently,  in 
the  general  equation  (No.  5),  we  must  cancel 
the  terms  relating  to  that  part  of  the  back- 
pressure. There  is  ako  no  injection  water, 
and  the  term  affected  hj  fil  is,  therefore, 
equally  canceled. 

Equations  of  toork  in  the  surface  con- 
denser.— Taking  into  account  these  modifi- 
cations, £q.  5  becomes  adapted  to  the  snr- 
&ce  condenser  in  the  following  form : 

Tc*=  JSL  [(P_/)^.i(l_eos 

|b  which  13  =  0;  for  here,  even  more  than 
in  the  injecting  condenser,  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  condensed  water  may  be  neglected. 

For  metallic  surfiices  well  cleaned  we 
have  Eq.  (8). 

a'  =  ho{a-b). 

Since  a  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  condenser  and  varies 

jbctween  6  and  6.    (Q  =  the  temperature  of 
Vol.  I.— No.  9.-63. 


steam  as  it  enters  at  the  pressure  ^   ,      I 
we  may  put 

e  — fl 
« — —. 

Since  b  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  condenser,  if  the 
water  is  rapidly  circulated  (a  matter  very 
essential  to  the  good  performance  of  the  ap- 
paratus), we  may  admit  i  to  be  equal  to  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  water,  both  at  the 
entrance  and  exit.  As  the  interior  surface 
is  always  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
stagnant  water  of  condensation,  and  the  ex- 
terior surlMie,  notwithstanding  the  renewal 
of  the  water,  is  covered  by  an  analogous 
deposit  of  stagnant  water,  protected  by  the 
rugosities  of  Uie  metal,  we  must  allow,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolet,  that  a'  is  independent  of 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  is  simply 
a'=  ka  (a  —  b) 

But  for  the  co-efficient  k  we  cannot  now 
use  the  number  19.11  (in  the  case  of  a  cop- 
per condenser),  for  a  wall  whose  surfaces  are 
obstructed  throughout  the  operation,  since 
this  co-eflBcient  la  applicable  only  on  the 
assumption  of  a  perfect  renewal  at  every 
instant  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the 
exterior  surface.  We  most  adopt,  then,  the 
co-efficient  1.6,  which  results  from  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  M.  Thomas  and  Laurens,  for 
the  conducting  power  of  copper  under  these 
conditions. 

2.  Case  I. — Copper  condenser  with  clean 
surfaces. — We  have,  then,  for  the  condenser 
with  clean  surfaces, 

T..-JSL[(P-/)ji^.J(l-"» 


in  which  expression  k  =  1.6.  We  shall  em- 
ploy k  with  a  value  of  19.11,  instead  of  k, 
when  applicable  to  a  wall  whose  surfaces  are 
constantly  washed  by  water. 

3.  There  is  between  a  and  0  a  necessary 
relation,  due  to  a  periodical  equilibrium, 
which  we  must  assume  to  exist  in  the  con- 
denser, for  we  must  consider  the  action  of 
this  apparatus  from  the  instant  at  which  the 
temperature  0  becomes  constant.  From  that 
instant  the  quantity  of  heat  brought  to  the 
condenser  by  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  di- 
minished by  the  quantity  retained  by  the 
condensed  water,  ought  to  pass  through  the 
surface  a  in  a  time  equal  to  the  duration  of 
a  piston  stroke.  The  quantity  of  heat 
brought  by  each  stroke  is  ^  X  650,  and  the 
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quantity  to  be  transinitted  is  q  (650  —  6). 
The  quantity  which  the  sur&ce  will  transmit 
in  a  unit  of  time  is  A;  <T  (a  —  b);  and  in  the 
time  T,  or  one  piston  stroke,  r  k  a  (a  —  b); 
but  in  taking  into  account  the  retardation 
expressed  by  the  coefficient  B«  it  becomes 
Jit  T  a  {a  —  b)  k.  Hence  the  equation 
g  (650  —  d)=H,Ta{a  —  b)k;  and 

650  — e    11  ,,.  , 

<r=j^^_^g-.^    ....     (14«). 

This  equation  gives  the  minimum  value  a 
for  a  given  value  of  d.  It  also  clearly  ex- 
presses  this  condition  of  the  value  of  a,  that 
the  act  of  condensation  is  simultaneous,  both 
in  its  duration  and  termination,  with  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  If,  also,  for  any  value 
o(  0  the  surface  is  less  than  this  minimum, 
the  equilibrium  will  ensue  at  a  normal  tem- 
perature higher  than  6.  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  effective  surface  be  N  <r  (supposing 
N  ^  1)  the  work  of  the  condenser  will  be 
less  than  in  Eq.  (14),  which  expresses  a 
maximum,  the  effective  work  now  being 

Tc.  =  iSL(^/.  -^  +  3/).  (14i) 

N  beine  the  ratio  of  the  actual  surface  to 
the  miuLnum  surface. 

4.  Skcond  Case. — Condenser  incrusted 
on  its  interior  surface. — We  will  take  the 
case  of  a  plate  of  metal  of  the  thickness  e, 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  low  con- 
ducting power  of  the  thickness  i],  and  having 
for  a  co-efficient  of  interior  conductibility  y. 


The  face  A  B  of  the  crust  is  in  contact  with 
the  steam  and  transmits  the  heat  to  the  me- 
tallic plate.  This  face,  then,  has  the  mean 
temperature  a ;  the  metallic  face  C  D  has  a 
mean  temperature  b ;  the  fitce  £  F  common 
to  the  metal  and  the  crust  will  then  have  an 
unknown  mean  temperature  u.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  transmitted  per  unit  of  time 
snd  per  unit  of  surface   of  the  crust  is 


fL=J>l(a  — «). 
a,        V 


At  the  moment  of  ther- 


Eliminating  u 

a, {a — i)ora,= 


_      k'y 


c,Qi-i) 


Substituting  in  Eq.  (18)  this  value  a, 
T..,-JSl[(P-/)ji^jjl-. 


With  the  expression  for  the  Tniniwuw  of 
surface 

/650  —  e\    1    /n    ,    e\ 

/650— fl\    11,        /650— e\ 


1 

Err- 
and 


(15.) 


Tc,,  =  iSL(P^.-^+8/)  .as*) 

5.  Third  Case. — Conderuer  incrusted  em 
the  outsida. — If  the  exterior  face  is  alone 
covered  with  a  crust  of  the  thickness  e,  and 
of  the  conductibility  k,  we  shall  have  expres. 
sions  anologous  to  Eqs.  (15)  and  (15a),  m 
which  we  may  replace  jj  by  e,  and  -y  by  «, 
make  e  =  1,  whatever  the  thickness  of  the 
metal,  and  replace  k  by  k.     Thus, 

«/  = J-.  ff/  (o  —  b). 

Tc»/=iSL    j(P_/)_^.j|^l_««. 


a««) 


1 


and 


Tc,/  =  4Sl(P-j-/.   ^/H-8/)    (16») 

6.  FouKTH  Case. — Condenser  iturvOd 
on  both  faces. — Suppose  a  metallic  plate  of 
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ernsts.  During  the  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
tore  the  quantity  of  heat  passing  in  a  unit  of 
time  through  both  of  the  crusts  and  through 
the  metal  will  be  the  same.  This  quantity, 
considered  as  passing  through  the  crust  A 
B  £  F,  is,  according  to  $  4, 

Considered  as  passing  through  the  crust 
G  D  G  H  it  will  be 

-^  =  —  (w  —  J) ;   hence, 

o„        t 

and  eliminating  to, 
1 


a„  = 


<'//  (a  —  *) 


e  ■   g  ,  e 
and  the  equation  of  work  becomes 


(17) 


COB, 


R.Tff;,  (a  —  O)    \K         y 

for  the  minimum  of  surface 
650  — e         1 


»«=? 


,      650— tf 


n-\-q 


650  — ff 


iZT"*    R.tA'' 


(17a) 


R.Ty 
and 

Tc*„  =  JSL(i|^.   4r+8/)    ("ft) 

7.  By  equations  (15a),  (16a),  (17a),  it  ap- 
pears that  if  0  be  considered  as  a  constant,  and 
ri  and  e  as  variables,  the  function  a  increases 
very  rapidly  in  proportion  to  any  increase  of 
these  quantities,  for  the  equations  represent 
a  line  or  plane  making  a  small  angle  with 
the  axis  of  a,  while,  as  factors,  the  oo-effi- 

.  (650— e)      1  J     (650  —  0) 

cients  a  i, j^,  = and  a  J-y jU^ 

^     (o  —  0)  •  B,  r  «  *    (a  —  h)  • 

ijr — -  are  always  very  large.     This  shows 

that,  if  we  are  considering  a  given  tempera- 
tare  0,  the  surface  condenser  must  have  a 

r         -f             650-0      1 
minunum  cooling  surface  =  q j-  « 

fl 0       JV,  T  K 

relative  to  the  incrusted  metal.  But  if  we 
-wish  to  omit  a  specific  determination  of  the 
influence  of  incrustations  we  must  give  to 
the  surface  a  much  greater  extent  than  this 
minimum  value,  and  one  increasing  rapidly 
-with  the  thickness  of  the  scale.  Hence,  as 
I  have  shown  in  4  2,  these  equations  express 


a  condition  of  the  minimum  of  surface, 
regard  being  had  to  the  development  of 
crusts ;  and  if  this  minimum  ceases  to  be 
obtained  by  reason  of  that  development,  the 
temperature  B  will  increase  until  the  equa- 
tion of  the  minimum  is  satisfied. 

8.  Maximum  conductibility  of  the  metal. — 
Before  discussing  the  equations  relating  to 
the  surface  condenser,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine an  experimental  fact,  which  is  very 
singular,  and  appears  to  be  somewhat  paro- 
doxical,  but  upon  the  certainty  of  which 
engineers  seem  to  agree.  According  to 
P^let  (who  has '  given  a  plausible  exputna- 
tion  of  it  by  observing  that  a  slight  incrust* 
ation  increases  the  surface,  by  reason  of  the 
rugosities  which  it  produces),  perfectly  clean 
metal  transmits  less  heat  than  when  it  is 
slightly  incrusted.  We  have  stated  that  the 
co-efficient  of  the  conductibility  of  the  metal 
may  have  two  widely  different  values,  ac- 
cording to  whether,  or  not,  it  is  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  heating  body  on 
one  side,  and  the  cooling  body  on  the  other. 
It  follows  from  the  experiments  of  Ptolot, 
that  when  this  immediate  contact  takes  place 
(as  when  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  are  con- 
tinually washed,  so  that  the  film  of  adherent 
water  is  perpetually  renewed  at  every  in- 
stant), the  quantity  of  heat  passing  through 
the  metal  in  a  eiven  time  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  But  if 
there  is  no  such  renewal  of  the  adherent 
film,  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  has  no 
definable  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  high 
conductibility  of  metallic  bodies  (the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise  with  bad  conductors) ;  that 
is,  in  the  first  case,  the  quantity  is  expressed 

for  a  unit  of  surface  and  time  by  A* 

and  in  the  second  case  by  i  (a  —  b).  In 
the  case  of  copper  kf  is,  according  to  P^let, 
19.11,  and  according  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  M.  Thomas  and  Laurens  k  =  1.60. 

The  difference  between  the  co-efficients  k 
and  k'  will  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  ex- 
perimental fact  which  we  have  stated.  The 
quantity  dt  boat  transmitted  by  a  plate  in  a 
unit  of  time  and  per  unit  of  surface  is : 

(1).  In  the  case  of  metal  well  cleaned, 
bat  not  washed  daring  the  act  of  absorption : 

a'=k(a—b). 

(2).  In  the  case  of  incrustation  of  that 
face  only  which  receives  the  heat : 
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(3).  In  the  case  of  incrnstation  of  that 
jhce  only  which  emits  the  heat : 

-'        **     (a  —  b) 


(4). 
Iftces: 


In  the  case  of  incrnstation  of  hoth 


k'yjt 


{a-b) 


■      "     kye  +  k  Kn  +  y* 
jmd  for  eopper  we  have  the  valaes 
*  =1.60  and  if  =19.11 
Crenerally  a'  is  greater  than  each  of  three 
other  quantities^  a„  a',,  a,,,  and  hence 
k'y 


**     {a 


(a_j)>0 


ke  +  K 
k'y  It 


»)>0 
->-i)>0 


H19) 


k(a  —  b)- 
k{a-b)- 

'  Now  it  18  t)088ible  that  for  certain  valnes 
df  e  and  ri  these  inequalities  may  change 
Mgns,  and  this  change  would  be  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  stated.  Bat  if  these  in- 
equalities  change  signs,  they  must  pass 
through  the  value  of  zero,  and  conversely 
tf  they  pass  through  the  value  of  zero,  they 
must  change  signs.  Hence,  if  we  take  for 
the  various  cases  above  the  following  equa- 
tions * 

2dca8e,*=j,^j^ 

kt-\-K 
■       4*b  "    *=.j3 .V*  ■ 

we  ought  to  be  able,  if  the  fact  stated  really 
Mist,  to  deduce  for  ij  and  e  values  greater 
thanO. 

Jn  the  second  equation  e  =  0  ;  hence,  the 
feet  in  question  does  not  appertain  to  the 
.oase  of  incrustation  of  the  emitting  face — 
i»  result  affreeing  well  with  the  e^lanation 
proposed  by  Ptelet ;  for,  in  the  case  con- 
sidered, no  incrustation  exists  upon  the  wall 


of  the  face  whieh  receives  tbe  ke»t.  Th» 
value  of  1}  resulting  from  tkis  e^mtkm  will 
depend  upon  the  valaes  o^  y  umI  e.  We 
will  suppose  e  =  1  milluB.,  for  t^  tebas  sf 
surface  condensers. 

In  condensers  the  seals  i»  »  cttating 
formed  by  the  dust  brought  in  by  the 
steam,  with  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  or  c«rb<n- 
ate  of  eopper,  oxide  of  lime,  magueaia,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  &e.  Its  eoefficieirt  wiU  be 
intermediate  between  the  fellowiag,  gtvea 
by  P6olet : 

Powdered  brick .14 

Powdered  chalk 108 

Iron  filings 15< 

Peroxide  of  manganese  powdered 163 


Mean. 


14 

We  may  therefore  make  y  =  .14,  giving 
for  surface  condensers 

From  the  3d  equation  we  derive 
/I       1  1     \ 

The  external  omst  is  formed,  generally, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  free  magnesia,  and 
presents  some  analogy  to  the  internal  crust. 
We  may,  therefore,  put  k  =  y  =  .14,  and 
brace 

e^.l4(.57--Jj,) 

The  nearer  if  approaches  in  valoe  to  aero, 
the  more  nearly  does  e  approach  to  .14  x 
.57  =  .08,  and  in  proportion  as  fi  increases, 
e  diminishes,  until  it  beoomes  zero.  There- 
fore the  thickness  of  the  crust  eorrespondiag 
to  the  maximum  of  conductibility  in  the  sur- 
face condenser  cannot  exceed  .08  ™  ■■ 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  whea  t 
and  Tf  ytury  from  the  values  just  assigned, 
the  second  terms  in  Eq.  19  deorease  very 

:ji—      t> 1 i-ti...A: * -At-: i 
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These  qnsntitiea  measure  the  effieienoy 
of  the  condonser,  for  it  is  by  these  qnan- 
titles  that  we  mast  multiply  the  extent  of 
earface,  and  the  difference  of  temperatures 
■(a  —  b),  to  obtain  the  respeetive  quantities 
■of  heat  transmitted  in  a  unit  of  time. 

§.  Let  OS  now  compare  Eq.  14  expressing 
4h«  work  of  a  clean  surface  condenser  with 
'Eq.  7  relative  to  the  injecting  condenser, 
resuming  in  the  latter  the  co-efficient  B. 
Replacing  the  cosine  by  its  Taloe  as  a  fane* 
tion  of  its  arc,  these  equations  become 


Tt:,=4SL  ffP-n  JL     y'(650-fl)' 


+  3  J,]     ....... 


.    .      (7a) 


'Suppose  that  the  two  condensers  are 
equal  in  all  respects,  excepting  those  ele- 
ments which  characterize  the  two  systems. 
Vfe  shall  then  have 

Ici—p  8  L  P— j>  (a  — by  l-fr 
Tcs—f  SL'^P—f  (e  —  tf  1-i-r 
^  ^  B/ 
/*••    I*'     B,«- 

Now  p ^  is  <  1  since  p  =f-\-f, ;  also 

>^        '  is  evidently  <  1;  *>  tte  co-efEcient 
(O  —  t) 

for  the  case  of  metal  cleaned,  but  having  a 

very  thin  film  of  stagnant  water  upon  its 

surface,  is  necessarily  smaller  than  u,  the 

co-efficient  of  the  exterior  conductibility  of 

the  water;    for  k  includes  both  the  effect 

expressed  by  fi  and  the  resistance  of  the 

metal  to  the  passage  of  the  heat.    We  have 

then 

TcJj—pSL        a^     R.' 

T*c— /S  L'^  X''    B,'' 

Henoe  the  work  dne  to  the  retardation  of 
condensation  in  the  two  kinds  of  condensers 
varies  more  rapidly  than  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  surfaces  o  and  £,  mal 
tiplied  by  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  oo' 
efficients  R,  and  B„  which  is  less  than 
'uiiity. 

This  ineqnality  serves  as  a  measnre  of  the 
general  superiority  in  principle  of  injecting 
over  sarfaoe  condensation  through  metallic 
plates,  even  without  considering  the  effects 
of  incrustation,  which  we  have  partially  dis- 
OBSsed.     This  superiority  is  very  decided ; 


Ist,  because  a  is  limited  by  the  cost  of  ap- 
paratus and  by  the  space  it  requires,  and 
because  it  is  constant  for  a  given  apparatus, 
while  2  can  be  increased  very  considerably 
without  increase  of  space  or  power,  and  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure  ;  2d,  because  the  co- 
efficient  R„  which  depends  upon  the  friction 
of  the  steam  in  the  tubes  of  the  condenser 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  these  tubes, 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  B,.  The 
prineiple  of  injection  ought  not'  therefore  to 
be  abandoned  without  some  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  I  shall  show  hereafter  that  no  sudi 
necessity  exists. 

(Tobeeontinnad.) 

TUBE  SETTING. 

From  "Thfl  PryetiMl  H««bMiio'8  Joarnri.'* 

Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  uses  of  tubes,  when  the  necessity  of 
their  being  fixed  in  series  with  either  air, 
steam,  or  water-tight  joints  in  tube-plates 
began  to  be  understood,  we  should  have  9, 
Somewhat  lengthy,  but,  nevertheless,  inter- 
esting history  of  one  most  important  detail 
in  mechanical  engineering-  practice  to  follow 
out.  We  should  have  to  lay  down  in  order 
the  trials  made  with  "  tabulous  "  as  well  as 
tubular  boilers  prior  to  the  St.  Etienne  ex- 
periments of  1828,  to  record  the  anxious 
overlooking  and  months  of  heavy  toil  under- 
gone by  Henry  Booth,  Robert  Stephenson, 
and,  we  believe,  Launcelot  Young,  in  get- 
ting the  "  Bocket  "  boiler  ■  ready  for  the 
Bainhill  competition ;  whilst  in  attending  to 
this  branch  df  tube-fixing  ulone'  any  record 
would  be  but  very  incomplete,  «8  it  wouid 
leave  out  of  consideration  numerous  othe^ 
cases  wherein  an  effectively  fitted  tube  and 
plate-joint  have  been  found  essential,  as  iii 
the  instances  of  surface  condensers,  brewery 
refrigerators,  coolers,  et  kocgenia  omne. 

Yet,  however  much  the  effective  fixing  of 
tubes  has  been  found  an  engineering  diffi- 
culty to  carry  out  with  close  regard  to  econ- 
omy, the  methods  adopted  in  the  several  in- 
stances which  we  have  enumerated  are  each 
totally  different ;  and  compulsorily  so,  from 
the  conditions  governing  every  individual 
case. 

In  the-case  of«  steam-boiler,  the  joipt  is  re- 
quired to  remain  tight  and  secure  under  vari- 
ous and,  more  usually,  very  high  pressure  of 
steam,  at  correspondingly  intense  degrees  of 
temperature ;  to  resist  which  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  almost  atomic  contact  between  the 
met«l  of  the  tub«  v)4  tabe-plste.    Tfaqs, 
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expedients  are  resorted  to,  whereby  intense 
permanent  local  pressure  to  maintain  the 
imperative  degree  of  metallic  contact  may 
be  derived.  In  the  case  of  a  high  pressure 
boiler  (locomotive,  for  example,  with  the 
spring  balance  set  to  allow  the  safety-valve 
to  blow  off  steam  at  from  120  to  150  lbs. 
pressure  per  square  inch),  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  by  mechanical  appliances, 
in  every  case,  that  degree  of  closeness  of 
the  joints  so  that  all  of  them  in  any  given 
boiler  will  be  tight ;  wherefore  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  find  that  after  all  the  care  of 
the  boiler-smith  has  been  used  by  driving 
conical  drifts,  and  followed  up  by  the  (until 
lately)  nearly  universal  method  of  driving 
in  conical  cast  iron  expanding  ferrules,  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  tube  joints  leak.  But  a 
boiler  is  Melf'curative,  and  we  have  often 
been  on  a  locomotive  engine  running  its  trial 
mileage,  with  steam  and  water  bubbling  and 
hissing  out  from  the  tube  joints  at  both  fire- 
box and  smoke-box  ends  to  a  highly  injuri- 
ous degree,  yet  we  have  examined  the  same 
boiler  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  and  found  the  leakage 
had  stopped.  But  in  the  case  of  surface 
condensers,  refrigerators,  and  so  on,  the 
effects  of  high  temperature  and  rapid  corro- 
sion through  the  pressure  of  a  corroding 
(t.  e.  oxidizing)  liquid  passing  very  rapidly 
over  the  leaky  parts  of  the  metallic  joint  do 
not  obtain ;  therefore  certain  kinds  of  elas- 
tic packing,  which  remain  uninjured  at  low 
temperatures  have  come  into  use,  either  of 
hemp,  flax,  india-rubber,  or  other  fibrous  or 
expansive  material;  and  these  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  employed  in  a  variety 
of  forms. 

In  the  present  paper  we  desire  more  par- 
ticularly to  direct  attention  to  the  methods 
and  tools  employed  for  fixing  tubes  in  steam- 
boilers  ;  and  in  every  case,  except  in  one 
very  important  example  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  it  is  well  here  to  state  that  such 
fixing  is  effected  by  expanding  the  tube  end 
to  fill  the  hole  made  in  the  tube-plate ; 
whilst  in  most  cases  of  surface  condensers 


•■«i4'/\'iBa     4' f«  yv   4'i#*l«4'«n 


and  as  the  holes  in  the  tube-plates  were 
bored  parallel,  the  tubes  oonld  not  by  tins 
method  be  made  to  thoroughly  fill  the  1m^ 
except  at  the  extreme  outer  ends,  or  where 
the  drift  was  of  maximum  diameter ;  never- 
theless, in  moderately  pressed,  and,  indeed, 
we  have  known  many  eases  of  very  hi^y 
pressed  boilers,  this  method  for  a  long  time 
was  the  best  known — additional  tightneflsef 
the  joint  being  secured  by  eanlking  the  tabe 
end  and  plate  whilst  the  drift  was  inaerted. 

Afterwards,  to  increase  the  effioieaey  of 
the  foregoing  method  of  fixing  by  drifting, 
cast-iron  truncated  conical  ferrules  were  ia- 
troduoed,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  ont- 
ward  pressure  of  the  tube  end  into  the  tnbe- 
plate  hole;  but  these  were  fonnd  to  be 
sources  of  trouble,  producing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  the  tubes,  also  consti- 
tuting prominences  at  the  smoke-box  end, 
whereby  small  pieces  of  coke,  coal,  and  ash, 
which,  had  the  tubes  been  free  fi?oni  sneh 
obstruction,  would  have  passed  through 
them,  were  retained ;  therefore,  in  many 
oases  wherein  the  cast  iron  ferules  had  bees 
used,  they  were  abandoned,  and  retnm  vu 
made  to  the  fixing  by  drifting  and  eanUoDg 
alone. 

In  a  steam-boiler  a  well-fitted  tube  serves 
two  purposes,  namely,  the  provision  of  heat- 
ing surface,  and  it  also  acts  as  a  loogitudiul 
stay;  this  latter  feature  has,  however,  in 
many  designs  for  tube-fixing  been  entirdy 
over-looked,  more  especially  by  French  ea- 
gineers,  several  of  whom  have  proposed 
plans  by  which  the  tubes  may  be  removed 
for  both  interior  as  well  as  exterior  cleans- 
ing and  scraping;  but  these  devices  are 
generally  of  that  order  which  incurs  the  ex- 
pense of  very  costly  fittings,  besides  takiig 
up  so  much  more  room  in  the  tube-plate 
that  the  effective  heating  surface  of  tW 
boiler  is  diminished,  through  the  mere  in- 
possibility  of  putting  in  so  large  a  number 
of  tubes ;  and  the  tubes,  when  applied  bj 
such  methods,  constitute  but  very  ineffioiat 
stays,  and  for  this  reason,  we  believe,  hu* 
never  been  widely  applied. 
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being  replaced  in  the  same  boiler,  because 
the  ends  are  generally  corroded  into  ohein- 
ioal  unity  with  the  tube-plate,  and  are  bent 
and  battered  about  into  various  tortuous 
forms,  besides  being  split  in  the  separation. 
Nor  is  this  all  the  injury  done,  for  it  fre> 
.  quently  happens  that  the  hole  in  the  tube> 
pUte  is  thrown  so  much  out  of  form  by  rust 
and  cutting,  that  it  has  to  be  re-bored — that 
is,  enlarged— to  render  it  fit  for  receiving  a 
new  tube.  The  loss  incurred  through  the 
destruction  of  the  tube  ends  was  felt  to  be 
80  serious  in  one  factory  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  super- 
intending engineer  proposed  to  employ  a 
knife-cutter,  working  in  a  lathe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  squaring  off  the  ends  of  the  injured 
tubes ;  and  he  further  proposed  to  use  them 
again  by  putting  on  a  short  length  of  tube 
at  one  of  U>e  ends,  jointing  the  two  together 
by  bracing  over  an  interior  ferrule.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  the  proposal  was  carried 
out  extensively,  and  we  even  doubt  if  it 
could  be  economically  and  with  general  suc- 
cess adopted,  for  many  practical  difficulties 
appear  to  us  to  lie  in  the  way.  Of  late  years 
some  of  the  defects  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed have  been  partially  overcome  by  the  in- 
troduction of  tools  for  cutting  the  ends  off 
the  tubes  before  they  are  removed. 

To  return,  however,  now  to  consider  the 
methods  and  tools  employed  for  expanding 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  outwards  sa|  as  to  fit 
the  tube-plate  holes. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  by 
the  "  hammer  and  plug  "  method  was  seri- 
oosly  tAt,  several  forms  of  expanding  man- 
drels cropped  up,  some  actuated  by  screw 
pressure,  and  others  by  hydraulic  pressure ; 
but  all  these  have  now  yielded  to  those 
forms  of  tube  expanders  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion is  produced  by  the  stretching  action 
of  a  series  of  rollers  revolving  inside  the 
tube  and  pressed  outwards  by  means  of  a 
eentral  cone.  Until  quite  recently  the  tool 
made  by  Dudgeon,  of  New  York,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  moat  rapidly  acting,  and  in 
all  respects  the  best  tool  for  the  purpose 
which  engineers  possessed.  Yet  Dudgeon's 
expander  has  some  defects,  amongst  which 
\ro  may  mention  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  parallel  expansion  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  expanded  part  of  the  tube,  so 
as  to  fit  perfectly  the  hole  in  the  plate,  ex- 
cept when  the  central  taper  mandrel  is 
driven  fully  in,  so  that  the  parallel  upper 
end   of  it  bears  throughout    their  entire 


length  upon  the  rollers;  and  whilst  the 
tube-plate  holes  may  sometimes  be  of  sise 
to  enable  the  mandrel  to  be  driven  in  so  far, 
yet  it  can  only  in  few  cases  be  so. 

Dudgeon's  expander,  although  for  a  year 
or  two  now  pretty  largely  used,  must,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  give  place  to  another 
form  of  expanding  instiument  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thomsom,  engineer,  of  Glasgow ;  and 
although  only  a  few  months  before  the  pub- 
lic, this  instrument  has  been  made  and  sold 
in  very  large  numbers. 

Like  Dudgeon's  instrument,  Thomson's 
also  consists  of  a  central  cone  and  surround- 
ing rollers,  Dudgeon's  being  parallel,  whilst 
Tnomson's  are  truncated  cones.  In  Thom- 
son's expander  the  taper  of  the  roller  lies 
opposed  in  direction  to  the  taper  of  the 
mandrel,  and  the  ratio  of  tu^x  on  each 
being  equal,  necessarily  insures  that  points 
in  the  circumference  of  the  rollers  lie  paral- 
lel to  each  other ;  thus  producing  a  parallel 
expansion  of  the  end  of  the  tube  so  as  to 
thoroughly  fill  the  hole  in  the  tube-plate. 
Thomson's  expander  being  the  most  recent, 
we  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
give  additional  clearness  to  our  previous  re- 
marks,  to  illustrate  by  woodcuts. 

The  instrument  is  made  in  several  forms, 
two  of  which  are  shown  at  figs.  1,  2,  3  and 
4 ;  figs.  1  and  2  being  an  elevation  and  plan 
of  one  arrangement,  figs.  3  and  4  a  vertical 
section  and  plan  of  another  arrangement. 
In  figs.  1  and  2  the  expanding  rollers  a  are 
held  by  circularly  dove-tailed  heads  h  in 
dove-tatled  radially  situated  recesses  c  form- 
ed in  the  body  A,  so  that  they  cannot  fall 
or  be  pulled  out.  When  that  part  of  the 
instrument  which  secures  the  rollers  a  is 
placed  within  the  end  of  the  tube  to  be  ex- 
panded, the  nut  B  is  tightened  on  the  screw 
C  against  the  head  of  the  body  A.  This 
has  the  effect  of  drawing  the  large  end  of 
the  central  conic  mandrel  inwards,  and  it 
therefore  presses  out  the  rollers  a  against 
the  interior  of  the  tube.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  tightened  so  as  to  press  the  tube 
against  the  hole  in  the  tube-plate,  the  whole 
instrument  is  rotated  in  the  tube  by  apply- 
ing a  winch-handle  or  wrench  to  the  requir- 
ed end  f  of  the  central  spindle.  When  the 
expansion  of  the  tube  has  been  effected,  the 
instrument  is  removed  by  loosening  the  nut 
B,  thus  allowing  the  central  spindle  to  be 
pushed  inwards,  and  therefore  releasing  the 
pressure  on  the  cones.  In  the  other  form 
of  the  instrument,  shown  at  figs.  8  and  4, 
the  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  preoediBg, 
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lut  the  cones  are  held  in  place  by  the  flexi- 
ble  steel  or  elastic  ring  d,  which  embraces 
recesses  in  their  necks. 

Instraments  founded  on  similar  construc- 
tion to  the  expander  have  also  been  intro- 
dnced  by  Mr.  Thomson  for  cutting  tubes, 
also  for  withdrawing  both  ferrules  (when 
these  are  need),  as  well  as  the  short  pieces 
of  tube  from  the  tube-plate,  without  injur- 
ing the  holes  therein.  The  tube  cutter  is 
shown  at  fig.  5  in  elevation,  and  at  fig.  6  in 
Fio.  1. 


Fio.  6. 


end  view.  The  cutting  disc  a  is  carried  on 
an  axis  in  the  cartiage  b,  which  is  hinged 
by  a  bar  to  the  body  of  the  instrument  at  c. 
The  body  also  carries  rollers  d,  and  in  the 
center  the  taper  guide  e ;  and  as  the  car- 
riage b  and  the  cutter  a  are  forced  down- 
wards upon  the  guide  e  by  the  nut  f,  the 
cutting  disc  a  is  forced  out  against  and  into 
the  metal  of  the  tube  to  be  cut.  Sy  turn- 
ing the  instrument  round  with  a  wrench  ap- 
plied at  the  squared  end  g,  the  disc  a  being 
forced  out  cuts  an  even  indentation  all 
round  the  interior  of  tbe  tube,  two  or  three 
revolutions  being  sufficient  to  cut  ordinary 

'  boiler  tubes  completely  through. 

"    The  tool  for  withdrawing  ferrules  or  the 


cut-off  ends  of  tubes  from  tabe-plate«  is 
shown  in  elevation  at  fig.  7.  It  consista  of 
a  spindle  A  having  a  cone  B  formed  at  one 
end.  A  hollow  cylinder  G,  fitted  with  a 
number  of  claws  D,  is  fixed  around  the  cone 
6,  so  that  by  tightening  the  nut  £  against 
the  bridge  F  the  cone  B  is  drawn  badc- 
wards ;  thus  expanding  the  claws  D  so  as  to 
catch  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  femk 
G,  and  by  continuing  to  tighten  the  nuts  E 
the  ferule  G  is  drawn  out. 

We  have  before  merely  hinted  at 
one  exceptional  mode  of  secartDg 
boiler  tubes,  based  upon  the  revetse 
foundations  of  what  we  have  hereto- 
fore more  especially  considered ;  that 
is,  the  plan  of  M.  Berendorf,  of  Paris, 
and  which,  we  believe,  has  been  pretty 
largely  used  by  the  firm  of  Cail  &  Co. 
of  Paris.  The  plan  consists  in  borisg 
the  tube-plates  with  holes  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  tubes  to  be  insert- 
ed ;  in  the  annular  space  which  ob- 
tains around  the  tube  when  it  is  in- 
serted, a  double-coned  ring  is  insert- 
ed ;  this,  on  being  driven  in,  acts  with 
its  outward  conical  face,  by  filling  tke 
hole  in  the  tube-plate,  and  the  in- 
ward hollow  cone  becomes  compress- 
ed around  the  tube  end.  Berendorf 's 
plan  is  said,  in  certain  cases,  to  hare 
answered  well,  and  we  know  that  it 
b  at  present  being  looked  upon  at- 
tentively by  boiler-making  firms  ia 
the  north.  Our  opinion  of  the 
method  is  that  it  may  answer  well 
for  boilers  not  worked  above  a  me- 
dium steam  pressure,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  tubes  when  so  fixed  eao- 
not  act  with  nearly  so  much  efficiency 
as  stays,  as  when  secured  in  the  taW- 
plates  by  expansion  outwards ;  aid 
Fio.  7.  although  the  system  aay 

afford  more  facility  is 
the  removal  and  replace- 
ment  of  the  tubes,  which 
we  fully  admit,  still  it 
is  quite  clear  that  tbe 
heating  surface  of  At 
boiler  is  reduced,  on  ac- 
count of  the  space  taken 
up  by  the  riogs  prevent- 
ing so  large  a  number 
of  tubes  being  inserted 
in  any  given  dimensioiis 
of  tube-plate. 

When  reviewing  cer- 
tain methods  oi  fixiag 
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tubes,  m  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper, 
we  eonfined  oar  remarks  more  especiallj  to 
boiler-tubes.  We  now  propose  to  consider 
what  has  been  done  to  efiEiect  the  same  ob- 
ieot  in  snrfaoe  condensers. 

The  methods  which  have  been  at  differ- 
eot  times  employed  for  fixing  condenser- 
tubes  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
heads: 

A.  In  which  the  packing  used  is  metallic. 

B.  By  means  of  fibrous  packing. 

C.  By  means,  of  elastic  media  such  as 
india-rubber. 

Method  A  was  proposed  and  first  used  by 
James  Watt  for  fixine  the  tubes  of  his  snr- 
fitce  condensers,  whidi  he  at  an  early  date 
nsed  in  preference  to  the  injection  condenser. 
We  are  not  informed  accurately  (so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  as  to  the 
precise  details  of  the  method  by  which  they 
were  fixed,  but  as  their  upper  and  lower 
ends  were  secured  in  oast  iron  boxes,  we 
imagine  that  they  must  have  been  expanded 
by  drifting.  Similar  condensers,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  were  dbn- 
Btruoted  on  the  Clyde  by 
Mr.  David  Napier,  about  c; 
1820-21,  and  about  the  " 
same  period  Brunei  pat- 
ented another  form  of  con- 
denser. 

Very  little  importance 
was,  however,  achieved 
with  the  surface  condenser 
until  1831,  when  Samnel 
Hall  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  eventu- 
ally produced  such  excel- 
lent results. 

His  mode  of  fixing  is  shown  at  fig.  8, 
which  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tube  A 
fixed  in  the  condenser  tube-plate  B.  The 
hole  in  the  tube-plate  B  is  recessed  to  a 
considerable  depth,  the  recess  forming  an 
annular  space  surrounding  the  tube  when  in 
its  place,  and  it  is  tapped  so  as  to  receive 
the  short  screwed  ferrule  C,  which,  being 
screwed  down,  compresses  the  ring  of  hemp 
J)  into  the  lower  part  of  the  recess.  By 
this  means  the  tube  is  not  only  very  effectu- 
ally held  in  the  plate,  but  at  the  same  time 


found  practically  successfuL  There  is  no 
record  of  a  surface  condenser  having  been 
successfully  employed  in  a  sea-gmng  steamer 
at  any  previous  date. 

As  we  are  not  at  present  discussing  the 
merits  and  construction  of  condensers  them- 
selves, but  one  particular  detail  only,  next 
in  order  we  find  Spencer's  method,  shown  at 
fig.  9.  This  consists  in  recessing  the  tube- 
plate  around  each  tube  A  to  the  depth  of 
.125  to  .187  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  com- 
pressing into  them  two  or  more  (but  usually 
two)  india-rubber  rings  B  C,  which  are  pot 
in  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  leakage  when 
the  pressure  is  on  the  outside  of  the  plate. 
Then  follows  Sewell's ;  it  b  shown  at  fie. 
10.  This  plan  of  fixing  condenser-tubes  is 
perhaps  the  most  complicated  of  any  intre- 
dnced.  The  tube  B  projects  some  distanoe 
beyond  the  tube-plate  A;  over  these  pro- 
jecting portions  a  sheet  of  india-rubber, 
formed  so  as  to  fit  'over  the  whole  of  the 
tubes,  is  placed.  This  sheet  is  necessarily 
made  in  one  entire  piece,  ot  the  same  siee 


Fio.  10. 


as  the  tube-pl8tea,and  in  it  hdles  are  formed 
to  correspond  in  pitch  with  that  of  the 
tubes ;  but  the  boles  themselves  are  slightly 
less  in  diameter  tiian  the  tubes,  so  that  an 
being  placed  ov«r  them  the  india-rubber 
tarns  up  in  a  cup-like  form  round  the  ex- 
posed ends,  ae  shown.  Over  the  india-rub- 
ber sheet  is  an  outer  plate  D  perforated  to 
correspond  with  the  tubes ;  it  is  recessed,  as 
shown,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  tubes  and  sur- 
round the  india-rubber  cups,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  room  for  the  tubes  to  expand 
and   contract   fireely   when   the   plates  are 
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TTorking  out  of  the  plates.  This  method, 
although  the  most  expensive,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  pretty  largely  adopted  of  late 
years,  bat  we  know  that  some  engineers  do 
not  think  favorably  of  it. 

Allen's  method  is  shown  at  fig.  11;  it 
consists  merely  in  inserting  a  wooden  ferrule 
A  into  an  annular  space  in  the  tube-plate 
which  surrounds  the  tube ;  this,  on  being 
driven  in,  becomes  compressed,  thereby  fill- 
ing the  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  firmly 
holding  upon  the  tube ;  but  before  being  put 
in,  the  ferrules  are  first  squeezed  in  a  com- 
pressing machine. 

Howden's  method  is  shown  at  fig.  12.  In 
this  case  the  hole  for  receiving  the  tube  is 
reduced  to  a  depth  equal  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  thickness  of  the  tube-plate, 
and  into  it  a  short  length  of  plaited  cord  is 
compressed,  the  cord  being  very  easily  and 
quickly  inserted  by  means  of  a  tool  revolved 
in  the  recess  by  a  hand-brace  ;  this  system 
is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and  simplest  yet 
devised,  and  is,  we  understand,  coming  into 
use  on  board  of  several  steamers. 

The  last,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  a 
very  effectual  method  of  fixing  condenser- 


Fio.  12. 


Fio  18. 


tubes  is  that  introduced  within  the  last  few 
months  by  Marshall,  of  Leith ;  it  is  shown 
at  fig.  13.  In  this  example  the  recess  sur- 
rounding the  tube  is  filled  with  an  india- 
rubber  ring  A,  which  ring  has  a  deep  annu- 
lar space  formed  in  it,  into  which  the  water 
{lasses,  having  the  effect  of  forcing  the  outer 
ip  of  the  ring  against  the  tube-plate,  and 
the  inner  lip  against  the  tube,  thereby  con- 
stituting an  effective  joint  on  both  sides. 
Marshall's  plan  is  being  already  introduced 
on  the  Clvde  as  well  as  at  Leith.  and  the 


occasion  probably  refer  at  length  to  surfiue 
condensers  themselves,  we  reserve  further 
remarks  on  the  subject  at  present. — V.  D. 


THE  Flow  of  Elastic  Flcids  thkocqh 
Orifices  or  Pipes. — In  order  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  steam 
or  air,  or  other  gas,  which  will  be  discharged 
through  a  given  orifice  in  a  given  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  issue. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  problem  be  solved, 
except  by  experiments  with  vessels  of  known 
capacity,  from  one  of  which  the  air,  steam, 
or  gas  flows  to  the  other.  Such  a  solution  is, 
for  reasons  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter,  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
men ;  and  it  has  already  been  tried  by  many, 
with  results  which  have  enabled  a  general 
law  to  be  laid  down,  to  which  law  we 
shall  come  presently.  If  the  velocity  is 
known  all  the  rest  follows  easily  enough. 
Let  us  suppose  the  orifice  in  t':e  side  of  a 
boiler  to  be  one  inch  square.  A  cubic  foot 
of  steam  contains  1,728  cubic  inches.  We 
may  suppose  this  caoic  foot  of  steam  all  eoo- 
tained  in  a  column  or  bar  1,728  in.  long  and 
1  in.  square.  Let  one  end  of  this  bar  he 
brought  opposite  the  orifice  and  the  work  of 
expulsion  begun  ;  then  it  is  obvious  that  be- 
fore the  whole  cubic  foot  of  steam  is  dis- 
charged, a  column  of  steam  1,728  in.  long 
must  be  passed  through  the  hole.  Now,  if  the 
velocity  of  efflux  is  1,728  in.  per  minute,  then 
one  minute  of  time  will  be  required  for  the 
escape  of  one  foot  of  steam.  If  it  have  a  velo- 
city of  efflux  of  1,728  ft.  per  second,  then  the 
orifice  will  discharge  one  cubic  foot  per  seeood, 
and  so  on.  And  this  law  is  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  st^ra. 
As  the  pressure  increases,  the  velocity  of  dis- 
charge will  increase  in  a  certain  ratio  to  be 
presently  explained ;  but  the  pressure  wiU 
not  affect  the  &ct  that  the  velocity  of  Es- 
char ge  in  inches  per  second,  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  orifice  in  square  inches,  and 
divided  by  1,728,  will  give  the  discharge  in 
cubic  fees  per  second.* 

We  have  said  that  the  velocity  is  regula- 
ted by  the  pressure,  but  this  fact  only  holds 
good  for  each  particular    fluid.     Speaking 


•  When  a  diioharg«  of  water,  iteun,  gas,  ar  otbr 
liquid  or  Haid  lakei  place  throngh  aa  oriAe*  ia  a  tUa 
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oomprehenBiTely,  the  velocity  of  discharge 
depends  on  the  density  as  well  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid ;  the  lighter  the  fluid  the 
greater  will  be  the  discharge.  Thus,  hydro- 
gen will  issue  more  rapidly  under  a  given 
pressure  through  a  given  orifice  .than  will 
atmospheric  air  under  the  same  conditions  of 
pressure  and  orifice.  If  our  readers  have 
followed  us  thus  far,  they  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  law  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  dbcharge  under  given 
conditions  of  orifice  and  pressure.  But  be- 
fore giving  this  law  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain,  that  any  body  falling  freely  under 
the  influence  of  gravity  has  a  progressively 
accelerated  rate  ;  the  velocity  being  in  £n- 

fland  and  similar  latitudes  such  that  16  ft. 
in.  will  be  traversed  the  first  second,  48  ft. 
8  in.  in  the  next  second,  80  ft.  5  in.  in  the 
the  third  second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity 
of  a  falling  body  at  any  distance  from  the 
point  where  it  started,  may  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  square  root  of  the  height  passed 
through  in  feet  by  S^,  the  product  being 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  Thus,  a 
bullet  has  been  suffered  to  drop  from  the 
top  of  a  tower  100  ft.  high  ;  what  is  its  velo- 
city at  the  moment  of  touching  the  ground  ? 
The  square  root  of  100  is  10,  and  10  mul- 
tiplied by  8g>r  gives  80.042  ft.  as  the'  velo- 
city. Oar  non-mathematical  readers  will 
now  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  law 
regulating  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  elastic 
fluids,  such  as  steam,  under  pressure,  which 
may  be  thus  stated  :  Elastic  fluid  fi>w  into 
a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  the  tame  as  that 
which  a  body  of  the  same  density  uxmld  ac- 
quire tn  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
height  of  a  column  of  steam  or  gas  of  the 
given  pressure.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
dealing  with  steam  of  45  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  and  the  orifice  of  discharge  has  one 
square  inch  of  area.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  a  column  of  steam  stands  on  a  valve 
temporarily  closing  the  orifice.  What  height 
must  the  column  of  steam  one  inch  square 
be  to  weigh  45  lbs.  ?  Avoiding  fractions, 
nine  cubic  feet  of  such  steam  will  weigh  1 
lb. ;  therefore,  our  column  of  steam  one  inch 
square  must  contain  9  X  45,  or  405  cubic 
feet  of  steam  ;  and  multiplying  405  by  1,728, 
we  get  699,840  as  the  height  in  inches,  or 
68,820  as  the  height  in  feet  of  our  column 
of  steam.*  The  square  root  of  58,820  is 
241.5  nearly,  and  this  multiplied  by  8^,  or 


*  This  ii  Ml  approximation  only.  Th*  tmo  Tolamo 
of  1  lb.  <tf  itaaB  at  4»  Ibt.  (oUI  prwiaro  ia  •.OOOSIC 
•nUo  feet. 


8.042,  gives  1,942.14  ft.  per  minute  as  the 
velocity  with  which  steam  of  45  lbs.  pressure 
would  issue  into  a  vacuum. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  explain  that  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity  of 
figures,  we  have  omitted  several  fraction,  and, 
therefore,  the  velocity  we  have  given  above 
is  too  low,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the 
principle  of  the  arithmetical  process  we  have 
described.  Any  of  our  readers  mastering 
it  will  be  able  to  calculate  for  themselves  the 
velocity  with  which  elastic  fluids  flow  into  a 
vacuum.  The  calculation,  as  we  have  work- 
ed it  out,  is,  however,  laborious,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  understand 
logarithms,  we  give  the  following  compre- 
hensive rule  for  finding  the  velooitv  of  dis- 
charge :  Add  4.29  to  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch ;  deduct  the  logarithm  of 
this  sum  from  the  logarithm  of  the  pressure  ; 
to  one  half  the  remainder  add  3.8254,  and 
the  natural  number  of  this  sum  will  be  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  seeond.t  The  difference 
between  the  velocities  due  to  any  two  pres- 
sures is  the  velocity  with  which  steam  or  air 
will  flow  into  the  lower  pressure.  Thus,  if 
the  pressure  in  a  cylinder  is  20  lbs.,  while 
that  in  the  condenser  is  5  lbs.,  at  what  rate 
will  the  steam  flow  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  ?  The  velocity  proper  to  steam  of  5 
lbs.  pressure  is  1,552  ft.  per  second,  while 
that  proper  to  20  lbs.  is  1,919,  and  1,919 — 
1,552  gives  867  ft.  per  second  as  the  velocity 
of  the  exhaust,  t 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  we 
stated  that  the  actual  area  of  the  column  of 
discharge  was  less  than  that  of  the  orifice 
through  which  it  flowed,  and  it  is  now  time 
to  say  that  this  fact  materially  modifies  the 
results  of  such  calculations  as  the  fore- 
going. Moreover,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  frictional,  resistance  due  to  the  sides 
of  pipes  or  tubes  through  which  the  fluid 
flows.  On  this  latter  subject  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion ;  the  subject 
has  been  keenly  discussed  once  in  our  cor- 
respondence columns,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  it  be  discussed  again.  Mean- 
while we  cannot  better  conclude  this  article 
than  with  the  following  rule,  extracted  from 
"  Bourne's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine," 
and  regarded  by  many  engineers  as  one  of 
the  best  yet  made  on  the  subject.  It  refers 
to  the  flow  of  steam  through  a  straight  pipe 
of  uniform  diameter,  and  its  relation  to  uie 


1 


Sewell. 

Tbeie  TeloetUei  hare  been  ealonUted  by  the  but 
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rules  w«  have  laid  down  will  be  readily 
traced :  "  To  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
in  degrees  Fah.  add  the  eonstast  459,  and 
mtdtiply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  bj  60. 
2143;  the  product  is  the  required  veloeity." 


and,  besides  these,  iron  hoops  for  eottaa 
bales.  And  in  the  pen  factories,  inclndiag 
Qillott's  and  Mason's,  in  Nettlefold  and 
Chamberlain's  great  screw  fikotory,  at  the 
works  of  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Gompasy 


All  enlargements  and  contractions,  and  all  — nearly  .everything  is  done  by  machinery. 


bends  or  elbows,  will  reduce  the  veloeity, 
but  there  is  no  trustworthy  formula  in  ex- 
istence which  will  enable  us  to  determine 
«xaotly  how  much  in  any  of  the  particular 
oases  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  our 
readers." — The  Engineer. 


BiEMiMOHAM. — ^None,  oaring  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  "  work-shop  of  the  world," 
■need  necossarily  go  back  to  the  time,  less 
than  a  hundred  yean  ago,  when  letters  were 
addressed  "  BirmiDgham,"  (or,  often,  Brom- 
wicham),  near  Walsall,"  the  latter  being 
the  nearest  post  town.  The  population  of 
Birmingham,  now  upwards  of  350,000,  has 
doubled  since  1841,  and  is  five  times  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Even 
those  who  have  never  been  within  a  hnn- 
'  -dred  miles  of  the  -place,  know  the  general 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  but  few  are 
«ware  how  these  have  increased  in  extent 
and  variety  of  producticm.  Almost  exolns- 
.  ively  a  manufacturing  town,  Birmingham 
may  nevertheless  be  said  to  have  no  cotton, 
woolen,  flax,  or  silk  factories,  no  blast 
furnaces  or  forges,  no  steel  converting 
works,  no  work-shops  for  making  locomo- 
tives, engineers'  tools  or  textile  machinery, 
no  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  tanneries, 
breweries  (ezc^t  upon  a  small  scale),  iu 
fact,  none  of  those  great  distinctive  indus- 
tries which  make  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, uid,  in  a  less  degree,  Newcastle,  Glas- 
gow, Bristol,  and  other  great  manufacturing 
>towns,  what  they  are. 

But  there  are  large  factories  in  Birming- 
ham, where  hundreds  of  work-people  are 
employed  in  making  pins,  steel  pens,  um- 
brella tips,  tacks,  indeed  the  smallest  arti- 
'oles  in  the  largest  (or,  at  least,  in  bewilder- 
ing) numbers.  Steel  pens,  for  example, 
which  onoe  ooet  a  shilling  each,  are  now 
•sold,  and  of  far  better  quality,  for  a  shilling 
a  gross,  and,  of  these,  single  establishments 
make  &om  200  to  300  miUions  each  yearly. 
These  aro  the  minutite  of  manufactures,  but 
-  there  is  a  single  establishment  employing  a 
thousand  work-people,  which  produces  a 
thousand  million  of  wood  screws  yearly. 
Nearly  as  large  a  number  are  employed,  at 
a  single  factory,  in  making  bolts  and  nuts, 


The  immense  stride  made  in  the  mann&e* 
ture  of  Birmingham  goods  during  the  last 
comparatively  few  years  has  been  due  to  th« 
introduction  of  machinery,  worked  in  large 
factories,  under  perfect  organisation  ;  where- 
as, previously,  masters  let  out  metals,  or 
part-worked  goods,  to  work-people  who  todc 
them  home  and  completed  them  by  hand. 
The  Birmingham  gun  trade  was  revolution- 
ised by  the  erection  of  the  immense  smtll 
arms  factory  at  Small-heath,  which  eontains 
the  most  perfect  gun-making  machinery  of 
the  Enfield  kind.   • 

Of  Birmingham  buttons,  gold  and  "  bnm- 
magem "  jewelery,  nondescript  hardware 
and  knick-knacks,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  with  knowledge.  But  turning  to  the 
larger  industries,  there  are  the  historied 
engine  works  at  Soho,  besides  smaller  en- 
gine works  in  town;  the  very  extensive 
railway  carriage  works  of  the  Metropolitaa 
Railway  Carriage  Company  at  Saltley.  and 
Messrs.  Brown,  Marshall  and  Go.'s  railway 
carriage  works  in  the  vicinity;  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers'  great  glass  works,  Win- 
field's  large  establishment  for  makingiros 
bedsteads  and  brass  work,  Bveritt's,  Web- 
ster and  Horsfall's,  and  Cornforth's  wire 
mills,  Elkington's  magnificent  electro-plate 
works,  Muntz's  yellow  metal  works,  Lloyd's 
and  the  Imperial  tube  works,  the  Stephen- 
son copper  and  brass  tube  and  roller  works, 
Tangye's  and  May's  engine  and  machine 
works,  Morewood's  galvanising  works.  Pig- 
gott's  and  Horton's  gasholder  works,  etc, 
besides  the  old  copper  mint  at  Soho,  enamel- 
ing worics,  mannfacturies  «f  papier  vuuM, 
swords,  files,  etc.,  all  representing  distinct 
industries,'  in  each  of  which,  perhaps,  two  or 
three,  or  in  other  oases  forty  or  fifty  estab- 
lishments are  engaged. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented  that 
Birmingham  no  longer  prodncee  those  great 
works  of  engineering  construction  which  ^e 
onoe  did  in  the  days  of  Fox,  Henderson  & 
Co.  Their  old  works,  the  London  Works, 
now  the  property  of  the  Patent  Nut  and 
Bolt  Company,  turned  out  all  the  ironworks 
of  the  Crystal  Palaoe  of  1851,  the  great 
station  at  Birmingham,  still  the  largest, 
under  one  roof  of  a  single  span,  in  the 
world,  the   Faddington  Station,   and   the 
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great  Biupension  bridge  over  the  Dneiper,  stances  when  only  approximate  aconnu^  is 
at  Kiev,  in  Rassia,  prubablj  the  finest  in-  [  demanded,  and  the  question  becomes  reduced 
dividoal  w(Hrk  of  its  engineer,  Mr.  Charles  to  taking  the  next  measurement  or  chain's 
y  ignolee. 


Birmingham  is  a  little  too  far  from  a  sea 
port  for  the  cheapest  transit  of  heavy  manu- 
fftotures  intended  for  shipment  abroad,  but 
its  railway  uid  canal  £»eilities  for  inland 
communication  are  nnexoelled.  It  is  a 
healthy  town,  on  eLevated,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil ;  the  latter,  when  in  its  natural 
state,  growing  a  profusion  of  broom  (Saxon 
brum,  whence  the  name  of  the  town),  and 
the  death-rato  is  much  lower  than  in  Man- 
Chester^  Leeds,  Sheffield,  or  Liverpool. 
There  are  few  nnder^ound  habitations — 
•ellar»— and  one  mas  in  Birmingham  occu- 
pies as  much  ground  as  two  in  Manchester, 
or  three  in  Liverpool.  It  is  only  a  wander 
that  so  wide-Btret«hing  a  town  has  not  long 
since  been  tnuuwayed  in  all  directions,  a 
fact  only  aooounted  for,  perhaps,  by  its 
looal  railway  facilities.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  some  of  the  heavier  branches 
of  forging,  steel  melting,  wheel  making, 
locomotive  engine  building,  etc.,  should  not 
have  yet  settled  there,  unlesd  it  is  that  the 
business  is  overdone,  or  that  Staffordshire 
iron,  so  well  known  for  its  good  quality,  is 
somewhat  more  cheaply  worked  up  else- 
where.— Engineering. 


con- 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  HIIX& 

from  tb«  "  BoUdlDg  K«iri.» 

It  is  seld(xn,  that  a  base  line  of  any 
tuderable  length  can  be  measured  without  it 
being  necessary  to  make  some  allowance, 
either  mechanically  or  by  calculation,  for  the 
sloping  and  irregular  contours  of  the  ground. 
The  necessity  for  this  becomes  more  appwrent 
as  the  surCtuse  of  the  ground  departs  from  the 
plane  of  horiaontality,  as  the  greater  the 
angle  of  inclination  the  greater  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  false  and  the  true,  or 
the  inelined  and  horizontal  measurement. 
There  are  various  methods  of  arriving,  at  the 
true  horizontal  measurement  of  sloping  sur- 
faoefl,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  te  which 
the  survey  b  to  be  carried,  must  in  all  oases 
determine  which  the  surveyor  will  employ. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
true  dutanee  will  always  be  less  than  the 
apparent  one,  and,  therefore,  when  calcula- 
tion is  used,  there  will  always  be  a  reduction 
to  be  made.  An  experienced  surveyor  will 
be  able  to  tell  pretty  well  by  the  eye  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  in  the  majority  of  ia- 


length,  not  from  the  end  of  the  former,  but 
from  a  point  obtained  by  making  the  proper 
allowance.     The  diagram  in  fig.  1  will  render 
this  operation  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  one 
thaft  the  young  surveyor  will  do  better  not  to 
attempt  to  carry  into  practice.     We  shall 
give  a  method  by  which  the  same  result  can 
be  arrived  at  by  means  more  suitable  for  a 
beginner.     In  fig.  1,  suppose  the  chain  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  inclined  surface  of  a  hill 
and  extend  from  A  to  a,  but  the  real  hori- 
zontal measurement  to  extend  from  A  to  B. 
The  point  B  where  the  chain  A  a  will  inter- 
sect the  horizontal  ia  found  by  taking  A  a  in 
the  compasses  and  sweeping  a  circle  until  it 
touches  the  horizontal  line  A  G  in  B.     If 
the  line  B  i  be  projected  at  right  angles  to 
A  G  it  will  intersect  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  b,  so  that  the  true  distance  to  be  measured 
along  the  slope  by  one  chain's  length,  is  not 
A  a,  but  A  b.    From  the  appearance  of  the 
slope  the  practiced  surveyor  makes  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  distance  a  b,  and 
the  next  chain's  length  is  measured  conse- 
quently not  frt>m  a  but  from  the  point  b,  and 
so  on,  as  often  as  may  be  required.     The 
same  process  applies  to  the  ease  of  a  descent 
as    well    as   that   of  an  ascent,  but  it  is 
rather  eurions  that  it   is   invariably  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  approxima- 
tion   of  the   rate  of  inclination  when   de- 
scending than  ascending  a  sl<^.    We  do 
not  attempt  to  offer  any  explanation  of  this 
somewhat  curious  fact  jbut  our  own  experience, 
as  well  as  that  of  numerous  old  and  practiced 
hands,   have  confirmed  the  veracity  of  it. 
The  explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
the  distance  a  6  in  fig.  1  is  estiraatied,  will 
serve  to  indicate  a  meehanioal  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  the  same  result.     This  latter  is  pre- 
ferable,  when  carefully  performed,  to  that 
given  in  fig.   1,  and  may,  moreover,  be  ac- 
complished by  any  beginner.     It  should  not, 
at  the  same  time,  be  repeated  too  often  con- 
secutively, as  of  course,  small  errors  creep  in 
at  every  step,  which  ultimately  would  be- 
come seriously  appreciable.      Let  A  B  in  fig. 
2  be  the  sloping  ground  to  be  measured  hori- 
zontally.    In  performing  this  operation  we 
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adrise  the  surreyor  to  do  part  of  the  ohain- 
ing  himself,  that  is,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
"  follower."  If  he  leaves  it  to  the  chain* 
men  to  do,  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  done  well,  as  it  is  an  operation  requiring 
some  nice  and  delicate  manipulation.  Briefly, 
the  principle  consists  in  taking  np  the  chain 
in  short  lengths  and  holding  one  end  verti- 
cally over  the  starting  points,  while  the  other 


is  fixed  or  held  firmly  down.  In  the  figure 
let  the  surveyor  be  supposed  to  stand  at  A, 
with  the  end  of  the  chain  held  vertically  over 
the  point  A,  by  means  of  a  plumb  line  and 
bob.  In  the  meantime  the  "  leader  "  has 
hold  of  the  twenty-fifth  link,  suppose,  which 
he  fastens  down  in  the  proper  direction  at  b ; 
the  surveyor  then  slacks  the  end  of  the  chain, 
advances  to  the  point  b,  takes  up  the  chain 
carefully  at  the  twenty-fifth  link,  leaving  the 
pin  in  to  mark  the  spot,  and  holds  it  over  the 
point  b,  or,  in  technical  phraseology,  "plumbs" 
it  over  the  point  b.  The  "leader"  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  fiftieth  link,  which  he  has  fixed 
at  c,  and  the  operation  proceeds  in  a  similar 
manner  to  d,  and  until  the  snmmit  of  the  in- 
cline is  surmounted .  The  chain  must  be  well 
stretched  between  the  points  at  b'c,  dd,  etc., 
in  order  to  render  the  deflection  inapprecia- 
ble, so  that  it  is  preferable  to  take  short 
lengths  at  a  time,  instead  of  long  ones,  al- 
though the  former  may  demand  more  trouble. 
The  steepness  of  the  slope  will  also  regulate 
the  distwce  between  the  successive  points  of 
measurement,  as  the  chain  can  only  be  raised 
a  certain  height  by  hand,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  be  maintained  as  nearly 
horiaontal  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ease 
will  allow.  If  this  mechanical  reduction  of 
the  inclined  to  the  horizontal  measurement 
be  carefully  performed,  the  result  will  be  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  true  distance. 
In  order  to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly 
as  possible,  young  surveyors  are  very  apt  to 
make  the  distances  between  the  points  of 
measurement  much  too  long,  and  consequent- 
ly the  "sag"  of  the  chain  induces  errors 
that  might  otherwise  be  avoided  with  facility. 
Should  the  hill  be  very  short,  the  incline 
may  be  measured  very  expeditiously  in  the 


manner  described  by  means  of  a  good  tt^w, 
provided  there  is  very  little  wind  blowing. 

Having  described  the  two  approximate 
methods  of  reducing  the  sloping  to  the  hori- 
zontal measurement,  it  now  remains  to  indi- 
cate the  more  exact  means  of  obtaining  die 
same  result.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obaerre 
that  in  large  and  important  national  and  tri- 
gonometfical  surveys  approximate  methods 
cannot  be  employed,  but  all  the  operations 
must  be  performed  with  the  most  minute  ac- 
curacy. A  glance  at  at  fig.  1  will  point  oat 
that  there  are  three  sides  in  the  triangle  A 
b  B,  one  only  of  which  is  known.  By  tiie 
rules  of  proportion,  as  well  as  of  equatiom, 
when  one  of  these  indeterminate  quantities 
is  to  be  determined,  two  must  be  given  in 
order  to  solve  the  question.  In  the  triangle 
A  i  B,  the  dutance  A  fr  is  given  and  if  B  i 
were  known,  the  horizontal  distance  could  be 
ascertained. since  (A  6) '  =  (A  B) "  +  (B  h)\ 
or  making  Kb  =  x;  AB=:y,  and  B  —  z, 
we  have  for  the  value  of  A  B,  y  =  V(«*  -«*)• 
But  B  ft  is  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  points  A  and  b,  which  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  that  branch  of  surveying  which 
treats  of  the  operations  of  leveling.  Kt 
this  will  be  subsequently  treated  of  in  its 
proper  place  we  shall  not  now  enter  further 
into  the  question.  It  will  be  manifest  that 
if  instead  of  the  distance  B  b  beine  known, 
the  angle  of  inclination  or  the  ang^  B  A  i 
were  ascertained,  the  problem  could  be  solv- 
ed equally  readily.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
certain  number  of  feet  were  measured  aloDg 
the  slope  in  fig.  1,  from  A  to  B,  the  correct 
horizontal  measurement  of  which  was  A  B, 
but  which  has  to  be  determined  ;  let  A  B  = 
N',  A  6  =  N,  and  6  equal  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation B  A  ft.  By  the  rules  of  trigonome- 
try for  solving  right-angle  triangles  we  have 
N'  =  N  X  cosine  0,  consequently  the  dif- 
ference between  the  horizontal  and  the  slop- 
ing measurement  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  elevation,  or,  in  plain  terms,  with  th« 
slope  of  the  ground.  The  difference  betweea 
these  two  measurements,  or  what  is  called  the 
"reduction,"  is  evidently  equal  to  (N — N'). 
As  an  example,  suppose  N  or  the  distance 
A  ft  in  fig.  1  to  measure  100  ft.,  and  the 
angle  B  A  &  15°,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
correct  horizontal  measurement  A  B,  and  of 
the  reduction  (N — N')  ?  By  the  rule  we 
have  A  B  =  A  ft  X  cosine  15°  =  100  X 
0.96592  =  96.592  ft.  The  reduction,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  (100—0.96592)  =3.408  ft. 
The  correct  dbtance  to  be  entered  in  the 
field  book  from  A  to  ft  b  96.592  ft.,  bat  if 
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there  is  no  aeoessity  for  noting  the  point  i' 
on  the  plan,  the  simplest  method  vill  be  to 
ftdd  3.408  ft.  to  the  100  ft.  already  meas- 
ured, and  commence  the  next  chain's  length 
from  that  point.  In  other  words,  100  ft. 
on  the  horizontal  measurement  equals  108.- 
408  ft.  on  the  sloping  surface.  From  the 
formula  and  example  -  we  have  given,  it  is 
readily  perceived  that  tables  can  be  con- 
structed  giving  the  reduction  to  be  made,  or 
the  difference  between  the  horizontal  and 
sloping  measurement  for  different  angles  of 
inclination.  In  the  following  table  is  shown 
the  number  of  feet  on  a  sloping  surface  in- 
clined at  various  angles  that  corresponds 
horizontally  to  100  ft.  measured  along  the 
given  slope,  and  also  the  reduction  to  be 
made  for  every  chain's  length  or  100  ft. 
measured  along  the  slope : 


An(^e  of  slope 

Value  of  100  ft. 

meaa- 

Difference   or 

in.  degrees. 

nred 

horizontally. 

reduction. 

8 

99.862 

.188 

6 

99.462 

.648 

7 

99.264 

.746 

10 

98.480 

1.620 

12 

97.814 

2.186 

14 

97.029 

2.971 

18 

96.126 

8.874 

18 

96.105 

4.896 

20 

98.969 

6.031 

28 

92.060 

7.950 

27 

89.100 

10.900 

80 

86.602 

18.898 

If  the  slope  continue  uniform,  and  there 
are  not  any  fences  or  other  objects  to  be 
noted  in  the  field  book,  the  chaining  can  be 
continued  as  far  as  may  be  considered  desira- 
ble, and  the  results  in  the  third  column  given 
in  .the  table  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
chains  measured.  The  product  will  gr 
the  total  reduction  or  difference  to  be  alu>i 
ed  for. 


THE  Ellibsbaitsen  Prooess. — We  have 
not  yet  received  the  analyses,  complete, 
that  we  promised  to  publish.  But  we  are 
prepared  to  state,  from  the  results  of  other 
and  more  extended  experiments,  that  this 

frocesB  is  highly  successful  and  valuable, 
t  is  not  so  radical  and  revolutionary  as  at 
first  supposed,  but  it  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  a  preparatory  process  in  pud- 
dling, the  results  being  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  product,  and  a  decided  and 
uniform  economy  in  its  production.  We 
shall  give  details  in  due  time. 


HEATING  BDHDINGS  BY  6A& 

From  «Th«  EDgineer." 

The  use  of  gas  as  fuel  has  been  tried  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  France  and  other 
countries,  but  the  progress  has  neither  been 
rapid  nor  very  satisfactory ;  one  reason  of 
this  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
modes  of  combustion,  although  something 
has  been  done  of  late  to  remedy  this ;  an- 
other is  the  natural  hesitation  of  the  direc* 
tors  of  gas  works  to  keep  pressure  on  their 
gasometers  all  day  for  a  small  supply. 

Still  enough  has  been  done  to  supply  s 
certain  amount  of  information  on  the  eco« 
nomical  part  of  the  question,  both  as  regards 
gas  cooking  apparatus  and  stoves  for  churches 
and  other  large  buildings.  The  average 
consumption  of  the  cooking  stoves  in  use  in 
France  which  consume  a  mixture  of  gas  and 
air  is  found  to  be  as  follows : — For  a  large 
fire,  260  liters  per  hour;  for  a  moderate 
fire,  140  liters  per  hour ;  for  a  small  fire,  50 
liters  per  hour.  When  the  stove  is  used, 
what  the  French  call  pot-au-feu,  it  is  found 
that  it  b  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  large  fire 
for  about  twenty  minutes  only,  after  which 
the  gas  may  be  turned  down  and  the  cook- 
ing completed  with  a  very  small  fire.  Tak- 
ing the  average  duration  of  this  kind  of 
cooking  at  four  hours,  and  the  cost  of  gas  at 
30c.  per  cubic  meter — the  present  price  in 
Paris — the  consumption  amounts  to  1,040.20 
liters,  the  expense  of  which  is  81c.  20,  or 
little  more  than  14d.  The  cleanliness  and 
handiness  of  gas  as  fuel,  and  the  great  eco- 
nomy arising  from  its  instantaneous  lighting 
and  extinction,  give  it,  in  the  hands  of  care- 
ful pertont,  a  great  advantage  over  charcoal, 
with  few  of  its  inconveniences — one  of  which 
is  the  impossibility  of  using  it  for  broiling 
without  a  special  arrangement,  as  the  small- 
est quantity  of  fat  fallmg  upon  heated  char- 
coal filk  the  house  with  stifling  fiimes. 

In  a  coal-using  country,  however,  like 
England,  the  use  of  gas  for  the  heating  of 
apartments,  and  especially  large  buildings 
like  churches,  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  application  to  cooking ;  and  considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  of  late  in  France 
in  apparatus  for  the  warming  of  ordinary 
rooms,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  refer 
more  particularly. 

The  most  important  results  yet  produced 
refer  to  the  heating  of  churches,  which  has 
been  essayed  m  a  large  scale  at  Berlin. 
The  method  generally  adopted  is  that  of 
placing  a  hori«»taI  gas-pipe  with  three  jet» 
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within  a  aiove  made  of  aheet  iron,  and  over 
the  gas-jets  a  piece  of  brass  wirework,  of 
which  the  openings  are  not  more  than  ^  of 
aa  inch  in  diameter.  The  cathedral  of  Ber- 
lin has  a  onbioal  contents  of  about  17,300 
meters,  and  it  is  heated  by  means  of  eight 
of  these  stoves,  eadb  of  which  has  22  of 
these  brass  gratings,  measariog  11^  in.  in 
length  by  l|  in.  in  width,  making  in  all 
about  half  an  inch  square  of  grating  for  each 
<$ubic  meter  to  be  warmed.  The  consump- 
tion of  gas  in  raising  the  air  within  the  edi- 
fice to  the  required  temperature — an  opera- 
tion which  takes  three  hours — is  83,400 
liters,  or  4.82  liters  per  cubic  meter;  to 
maintain  the  same  heat  afterwards  reqniroB 
only  ^  of  a  liter  of  gas  per  cubic  meter. 

The  parish  church  of  Berlin,  whose  cubio 
contents  is  13,800  meters,  is  heated  by  fonr 
stores,  each  having  15  brass  gratings,  each 
rather  more  than  12  in.  long  by  1^  in.  wide, 
or  little  more  than  -^  of  an  inch  of  grating 
per  cubio  meter  to  be  warmed.  The  annual 
consumption  of  gas  in  the  cathedral  above 
mentioned  is  2,210  cubio  meters,  costing 
^20;  this  consumption  is  equal  to  552 
meters  per  stove,  and  300  liters  per  f  of  an 
inch  square  of  grating.  The  consumption 
in  Parisian  churches  warmed  by  gas  is 
found  to  agree  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
oathedral  of  Berlin,  but  other  oases  give 
different  results: 

The  church  of  St.  Philippe  at  Berlin 
has  a  contents  of  2,780  meters,  and  is 
heated  by  two  stoves  Im.  40  high,  1  m. 
10  long,  and  65  centimeters  in  width,  each 
having  seven  brass  gratings  16  in.  by  2  in., 
equal  to  f  of  an  inch  square  per  eubic  meter 
of  the  contents  of  the  church.  The  annual 
consumption  in  this  church  is  1,485  cubic 
meters,  or  at  the  rate  of  410  liters  of  gas 
per  cubic  meter  of  contents.  Bat  ma 
church  is  only  warmed  three  times  a  week. 

The  church  of  Saint  Catherine  at  Ham- 
burgh is  heated  by  eight  gas  stoves,  each 
having  82  brass  gratings,  12  in.  long  by 
rather  more  than  U  in.  wide :   the  cubic 


brass  grating;  these  are  known  in  Fraaceaa 
mushroom  burnera  {ckoTnpigitons).  The  re- 
sult with  these  b«rners  in  the  first  of  the 
above  named  churches  is  as  follows :  The 
cubical  contents  of  the  building  ia  15,450 
meters,  and  the  consumption  of  gaa  in  finr 
hours  is  150  cubic  meters,  costing  about 
358.,  and  as  it  is  heated  by  ten  stoveai,  eadi 
having  three  of  these  rose  burners,  the  oob- 
somption  per  hour  is  1^  cubic  meters  of  gas 
per  burner,  and  nearly  2^  meters  for  each 
meter  of  the  contents  of  the  ehoxdi.  In 
this  case  only  we  have  the  effect  as  ahovn 
by  the  thermometer,  which  is  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  church  &om  one  degree 
below  zero  to  five  degrees  above,  or  firaan 
below  thirty  degrees  to  forty  degrees  Fah. 

In  heating  churches  and  large  buildings 
the  economy  of  gaa  exhibits  itself  quite  d^- 
ferently  as  compared  with  its  application  to 
cooking;  in  the  former  case,  the  more  con- 
tinuous the  operation  the  less  the  relative 
cost,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  more  fre- 
quent the  interruptions  the  greater  the 
economy.  The  objection  to  gas  on  aoconnt 
of  its  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  buUd- 
ing  is  one  which  neither  the  wire  grating 
nor  the  mushroom  burner  has  yet  obviated. 


DETERHmiNG  THE  POWER  OF  EN61M& 

Bjr  J.  Dbbt,  C.  S. 
Trom  the  "  Aaxrieaii  Artiaan." 

Many  rules  are  furnished  in  all  treatiser 
on  the  steam-engine  for  determiniag  the 
horse-power,  nominal  or  indicated,  but  Boae 
of  them  presents  that  scientific  aoeoraey 
which  alone  gives  real  value  to  the  reenlts 
of  experiments.  The  steam-engine  (includ- 
ing its  boiler,  which  is  an  intnnsie  portka 
of  itself)  is  nothing  but  a  converter  of  heat 
into  mechaDieal  work ;  and  eonseqaeatly,  in 
a  general  way,  that  engine  which  wUl  a^ 
proach  the  nearest  to  producing  a  maximuB 
effect  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  must  he 
conadered  the  best. 
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who  tells  as  how  much  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  ashes,  etc.,  are  contained  in  it.  The 
oarbon  and  hydrogen  are  alone  the  producers 
of  heat,  and  all  the  other  sabstances  are 
absorbers  of  heat,  and  worse  than  valaeless. 
Knowing  the  composition  by  weight  of  one 
pound  of  the  fuel,  if  we  multiply  the  amount 
of  carbon  contained  in  it  by  8,000,  and  add 
to  this  product  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
multiplied  by  36,000  (the  units  of  heat 
evolved  respectively  during  the  combustion 
of  one  pound  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen), 
and  then  subtract  therefirom  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  fuel,  multiplied  by  8,000,  we 
obtain  very  approximately  the  total  number 
of  units  of  heat  given  oat  during  the  corn- 
bastion  of  one  pound  of  the  fuel.* 

If  we  divide  this  total  number  of  units 
of  heat  given  out  by  one  pound  of  the  fael 
by  the  total  number  of  units  of  heat  con- 
tained  in  one  pound  of  steam  of  the  given 
tension  (for  which  see  tables  or  formula  in 
the  books),  we  obtain  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  which  might  be  converted  into 
steam  by  one  pound  of  such  fuel  in  a  theo- 
retically perfivt  boiler.  By  carefully  com- 
paring the  weight  of  water  really  evaporated 
in  practice  with  the  amount  of  fuel  consum- 
ed for  the  purpose,  we  have  thus  an  easy 
method  furnished  us  for  determining  the 
eflSciency  of  the  boiler,  fire-box,  dampers, 
flues,  eto.t 

When  we  know  by  direct  measurement 
how  Daany  pounds  of  water  have  practically 
been  evaporated  in  our  boiler  by  the  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  fuel,  if  we  multiply 
this  quantity  by  the  total  number  of  units 
of  heat  contained  in  one  pound  of  steam  of 
the  given  tension,  we  find  the  total  amount 
of  units  of  heat  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  t  he  engine  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing useful  work.  Multiplying  tlus  num- 
ber by  2,000,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
s  unit  of  heat,  we  obtain  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  of  mechanical  work  which  this 
amount  of  steam  ought  to  produce  if  the 
engine  were  theoretically  pi^ect. 

Noting  the  number  of  fbot-pounds  thus 
developed  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and 
dividing  this  quantity  by  33,000,  we  obtain 
the  theoretical  horse-power  which  would  be 
derived  from  a  theoretically  perfect  engine. 


By  comparing  the  horse-power  of  an  engine, 
as  exhibited  by  the  indicator,  with  the  tneo- 
retical  figure  obtained  by  the  method  we 
have  just  exhibited,  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
compute  how  near  to,  or  rather  how  far 
from,  perfection  any  particular  steam-en- 
gine may  prove  to  be.  In  the  absence  of 
an  indicator,  the  "actual"  horse-power  may 
be  determined  by  the  ordinary  formula  for 
"  indicated  "  horse-power,  when  the  strokes 
per  minute,  length  of  stroke,  and  area  of 
piston  are  known. 

Let  us  give  an  example : 
Supposing  one  pound  of  the  fuel  consum* 
ed  to  be  formed  of  .92  of  oarbon,  .68  of 
hydrogen,  and  .08  of  oxygen,  its  calorific 
power  would  be  (.92x8,000)  +  (-03  X  36,- 
000)  —  (.08  X  8,000)  =  8,850  oentig.  units. 
If  the  engine  is  working  steam  of  four  at- 
mospheres, or  59  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
each  pound  of  steam  will  require  for  its 
production  651.8  units  of  heat,  minus  the 
temperature  of  the  feed-water,  which  we 
will  suppose  in  our  case  to  be  51.8°  oenti* 
grade,  leaving  600  centigrade  units  of  heat 
to  be  obtained  from  the  fuel. 

Dividing  8,850  by  600,  we  have  18.91  as 
the  number  of  pounds  of  water  which  one 
pound  of  such  a  fuel  could  evaporate,  a*  a 
maximum,  into  steam  of  four  atmospheres. 
Now,  if  in  our  practical  experiment  one 
pound  of  fuel  has  only  evaporated  10  lbs. 
of  water,  we  see  that  a  loss  of  3.91  lbs.  has 
taken  place,  equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
used.  Thit  first  loxt  mutt  have  taken  place 
through  inefficiency  in  the  boiler  or  itt  tur- 
rouTtdings.  The  lO  lbs.  of  steam  of  four 
atmospheres  produced,  contain  10X651.8  = 
6,518  units  of  heat.  Each  of  these  units  is 
the  equivalent  of  2,000  foot-pounds  of  me- 
chanical work,  and  the  6,518  are  equal  to 
6,518X2,000=  13,036,000  of  foot-pounds. 
If  the  10  lbs.  of  water  have  been  evaporat- 
ed in  13  minutes,  then  13,000,0004-18,  or 
1,000,000  of  foot-pounds  will  have  been 
produced  per  minute,  which,  divided  by 
33,000,  gives  us  30  horse-power  as  the  duty 
of  a  theoretically  pfrfect  engine.  If,  in  our 
case,  20  horse-power  only  has  been  "  indi- 
cated," then  a  10  horse-power,  or  83.4  per 
cent,  would  be  shown  to  have  been  lott  in 
the  engine  alone  through  friction,  radiation, 
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be  raid  to  be  72.4  per  cent  from  perfection, 
and,  in  like  manner,  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
steam-engines  and  their  boilers  may  be 
rationally  and  simply  classified  and  rated. 

DRIED  WOOD  FOR  BLAST-FURNACE 
FUEL 

By  Mabtir  Uoschiti,  Boyal  Hnngarlan  CouomIIot 
of  Hinei. 

Ovndannd  and  traiulatad  from  <'0«atr.  Zsitiohrift." 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  intended  to 
try,  on  a  large  scale,  the  use  of  dried  wood 
in  the  place  of  charcoal  in  the  blast-fnmaces 
at  Bhonitz,  in  Hungary.  In  1862,  all  the 
necessary  preparatory  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  the  gradual  replacement  of 
8,  5,  10,  15,  etc.,  per  cent  of  charcoal  by 
dried  wood  then  began.  This  had  to  be 
done  very  slowly  and  carefully,  as  the  local 
circumstances  did  not  allow  of  any  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  of  the  regular  work- 
ing  order.  From  this  reason  the  increase 
of  the  percentage  of  wood  had  sometimes 
to  be  stopped  entirely  for  long  periods. 
However,  these  experiments  were  so  suc- 
cessful that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1866,  the  two  blast-furnaces  at  Bhonitz  have 
been  running  exclusively  with  wood,  a  result 
more  favorable  than  was  or  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  start. 

In  the  period  from  1862  to  1868,  the 
ftamace  No.  1  was  running  during  331,  the 
furnace  No.  2  during  231  weeks,  the  Aiel 
used  being  partly  charcoal  alone,  partly 
charcoal  and  wood  mixed,  partly  wood 
alone.  The  amount  of  materials  melted 
were: 

681,657  cwt.  (Austrian)  ankerites,  poor  spathic 
ores,  and  brown  hematites. 

871,882  cwt.  granulated  cinder  ttom  paddling  and 
heating-furnaces. 

296,917  cwt.  calcarioug  and  dolomitic  fluxes. 


1,260,406  cwt. 


The  fuel  used  amounted  in  that  period  to 

4,981,974  c.  ft.  (Austrian)  of  soft  charcoal  (includ- 
ing 10  per  cent  loss). 
4,709,899  massive  c.  ft!  of  pine  wood. 

The  products  obtained  were 
294,760  cwt.  gray  forge-pig. 
71,700  cwt.  castings. 

866,460  cwt. 

The  percentage  of  iron  in  the  mixture  for 
forge-pig  was  38.45,  that  in  the  mixture  for 
foundry-pig  29.30.     The  charcoal  weighed 


about  7  lbs.  per  cnbio  foot ;  some  of  it  leas. 
From  40  to  64  per  cent  of  charcoal,  by  vol- 
ume, have  been  obtained  from  the  wood  by 
charring,  or  19.08  per  cent  by  wdght. 

To  be  able  to  compare  the  amount  fii  fuel 
used  when  the  furnaces  were  run  with  wood, 
to  the  amount  used  when  they  were  run  with 
mixed  fuel  or  with  charcoal  alone,  it  is 
necessary  to  convert,  in  the  calculations,  all 
the  wood  used  into  the  corresponding  weights 
of  charcoal.  It  has  thus  been  found  that 
the  amount  of  charcoal  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  100  lbs.  of  pig-iron  has  been,  on  the 
average,  as  follows : 

(a)  In  smelting  with  charcoal  alone. .     195.09  lbs. 

(fr)  In  using  18.68  c.  ft.  of  soft  char- 
coal    95.06  lbs. 

and  12.84  massive  cubic  ft. 
of  wood,  weighing  81  lbs. 
per  c.  ft.,  the  correspond- 
ing weight  of  charcoal  is 
12.84  X  81  X  19.08 


100 


75.96  lb«. 


(c)  In  using  wood  alone  (since  1866)  : 

1.  During  the  first  25  weeks  were 

used  28.66  massive  cubic  feet 

of    wood,    the    corresponding 

weight  of  charcoal  is 


28.66X  81  X  19.06 
100 


171.01  lbs. 


169.52  lbs. 


2.  AH  the  rest  of  the  time,  up  to 
this  day,  27.02  massive  cubic 
feet  of  wood  the  corresponding 
weight  of  charcoal =    169.82  lbs. 

It  is  to  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  t^t 
by  using  wood  instead  of  charcoal  a  saviof 
of  fuel  is  effected,  amounting  to  (195.09 
less  159.82)  =  35.27  lbs.  or  5.71  cubic  ft 
of  charcoal,  or  5.93  massive  cubic  ft.  of 
wood,  on  100  lbs.  of  iron  produced.  This 
is  an  actual  saving  of  18  per  cent  of  fuel. 

One  pound  of  charcoal  costs,  at  Rhoniti, 
.81  kreutzers  (Austrian).  [1  Austr.  krent- 
zer  is  equal  to  about  ^  cent  in  gold.  1  florin 
=  48J  cents  gold  =  100  kreutzers.] 

One  massive  cubic  foot  of  wood  costs  3.9  krentxns. 
Transport,  cutting  and  drying 8       " 

Total  cost  of  one  massive  cub.  ft.  of 
wood  ready  for  use  at  the  furnace,  4.7       '' 

From  these  data  the  raving  in  monej, 
effected  on  100  lbs.  of  pig,  is  calculated 
thulB : 

195.09  lbs  of  charcoal  at  .81  kreut- 
zers =1  florin 68.02  krentnn. 

27.02  massive  cubic  ft.  of  wood  at 
4.72  kreutzers  =  1  florin 27.53        " 

Leaving  per  100  lbs.  of  pig 80.49       " 
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As  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  pig  amounts  to 
about  2  florins  &nd  30  kreutzers,  the  above 
mving  corresponds  to  13.2  per  cent  in 
money.  This  saving  is,  of  conrse,  the  more 
considerable  the  higher  the  price  of  charcoal 
stands,  when  compared  to  that  of  wood. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  granulated  puddling  and 
heating  cinders  in  the  mixture  are  easily 
reduced  and  melted  when  dried  wood  is  used 
as  fuel. 

The  bast-furtiaces  in  which  the  above  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  are  42  ft.  high,  3| 
ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  12  to  13  ft.  in  the 
boshes,  and  6  ft.  at  the  top.  They  are 
shaped  like  the  "  blanofen  "  in  which  the 
Prussian  spiegeleisen  is  made,  the  boshes 
running  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  in  one  steep  incline.  The  mantel 
is  carried  by  six  cast-iron  columns.  The 
top  is  shut  by  a  movable  cover.  Each  fur- 
nace has  four  twyers  into  which  the  nozzles 
of  the  blast-pipes  are  fitted  in  tight.  The 
nozzles  are  2^  in.  in  diameter.  The  blast 
has  a  pressure  of  I^  to  2  in.  of  mercury, 
and  a  temperature  of  400°  to  480°  Fahr. 

The  gases  are  caught  by  a  cylinder  reach- 
ing 3  ft.  into  the  month  of  the  furnace. 
The  circular  space  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  wall  of  the  furnace  is  covered  by  a 
cast-iron  plate  with  seven  round  openings 
equally  distributed,  through  which  the  gases 
escape  into  seven  vertical  pipes  alt  ending 
above  in  a  horizontal  circular  pipe.  Another 
pipe  of  sheet-iron,  provided  with  a  valve, 
communicates  with  the  latter,  and  carries 
the  gases  to  the  places  where  they  are  want- 
ed. The  circular  pipe  has  seven  round 
openings  above,  situated  in  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  seven  vertical  pipes  mentioned. 
These  openings,  with  short  additional  pipes 
cast  on,  are  covered  slightly  by  sheet-iron 
caps,  which,  like  safety-valves,  prevent  the 
destructive  effects  of  explosions.  They  also 
serve  for  the  cleaning  of  the  apparatus,  and 
can  be  used  to  let  the  superfluous  gases 
escape.  The  cylinder  in  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  steam  developed  from 
the  charged  materials,  from  entering  the 
gas-pipes.  The  sheet-iron  main  pipe  carries 
the  guses  down  47  ft.  to  the  general  work- 
ing level,  and  afterwards  to  a  horizontal 
distance  of  156  ft. 

The  cutting  and  the  chopping  of  the  wood 
is  done  by  one  and  the  same  machine,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  construction.  It  consists  of 
two  steel  blades  working  together  like  plate 
shears.     The  lower  blade  is  fixed ;  the  up- 


per one  moves  up  and  down  in  a  vertical 
frame.  The  blades  are  not  straight,  but  are 
bent  horizontally  to  a  half  circle,  and  their 
cutting  edges  are  not  even,  but  receding 
vertically  in  an  elliptic  line,  so  as  to  start 
the  cut  from  both  sides  of  the  log  held  be- 
tween the  two  blades.  The  logs,  mostly 
about  12  in.  thick,  are  cut  in  blocks  from 
3  to  6  in.  high,  which  blocks  are  afterwards 
chopped  in  smaller  pieces  by  the  same  ma- 
chine. As  all  this  is  done  by  regular  cut- 
ting, no  saw-dust  is  produced.  The  cutting 
surfaces  of  the  wood  thus  treated  are  not 
very  even  nor  smooth,  which  circumstance 
facilitates  the  escape  of  the  water  in  the 
following  operation  of  drying.  Tne  above- 
described  machine  works  day  and  night, 
cutting  from  4,000  to  4,800  massive  cubic 
feet  of  wood  in  24  hours.  The  expenses  for 
cutting  by  machine  and  drying  of  100  mass- 
ive cubic  feet  of  wood,  amount  to  about  30 
kreutzers.  Sawing  and  chopping  by  hand 
of  the  same  quantity  would  alone  cost  about 
95  kreutzers.  In  adding  to  this  the  ex- 
penses for  drying,  the  sum  would  be  too 
high  to  be  paid  for  the  preparation  of  wood 
for  the  blast-furnace.  The  wood,  after  being 
cut  small,  is  filled  directly  into  the  charging 
wagons,  holding  about  20  cubic  ft.  The 
wagons  are  pushed  into  the  drying-ovens 
without  being  unloaded,  and  when  the  wood 
has  been  dried,  the  wagons  are  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  drying-stove 
is  a  brick-building  consisting  of  four  paral- 
lel compartments.  Each  compartment  is 
48  ft.  long,  4^  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high,  and 
has  a  door  at  each  end,  the  one  of  which  is 
the  charging-door  where  the  wagons  filled 
with  wood  are  pushed  into  the  stove ;  the 
other  door  at  the  opposite  end  is  the  dis- 
charging-door,  where  the  wagons  are  taken 
out  one  by  one  after  the  wood  has  been 
dried.  A  railroad  with  an  incline  of  8  to 
100  passes  through  each  compartment,  so 
that  the  wagons,  when  pushed  through  the 
charging-door,  roll  of  themselves  towards 
the  disoharging-door.  The  stove  is  heated  by 
the  waste  gases  from  the  blast-furnace.  It 
is,  however,  provided  with  a  step-grate,  on 
which  a  small  fire  is  kept  burning  to  re-light 
the  gases  when  they  have  been  extinguished 
during  the  charging  of  the  blast-furnace. 

The  flame  passes  from  the  fire-hearth, 
near  the  discharging-doors,  into  four  brick 
flues  running  below  the  floors  of  the  four 
drying  compartments,  throughout  their 
whole  length ;  after  this  the  gases  pass 
through  the  hollow  side  walls  of  the  corn- 
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partments  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  dis- 
charging-door,  where  they  fiud  an  outlet  into 
the  interior  of  the  compartments,  and  thus 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  wood.  They 
finally  pass,  together  with  the  steam  that 
evaporates  from  the  wood,  through  a  flue 
near  the  charging-door,  and  escape  into  the 
stack. 

It  is  to  be  seen  that  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  wagons  containing  the  wood  pass 
gradually  from  the  cooler  into  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  compartments.  Each  compart- 
ment holds  12  wagons,  each  wagon  20  cubic 
ft.  of  wood,  the  whole  stove  48  wagons  with 
a  total  volume  of  wood  of  960  cubic  ft. 

At  Bhonitz  there  are  only  48  wagons  in 
use,  all  told,  and  as  a  part  of  them  are  always 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  blast-furnaces, 
not  more  than  30  wagons  are  generally  in 
the  stove  at  one  time.  Both  blast-furnaces 
require  about  18  wagons  of  wood  per  hour 
or  60  minutes.     Consequently  the  average 

time  used  for  drying  is  about  — -^ —  =  100 

minutes,  or  one  hour  and  40  minutes. 

Most  of  the  wood  used  has  been  out  a  year 
beforehand,  and  is  therefore  pretty  well 
dried  out  in  the  air  before  being  brought 
into  the  stove.  It  loses  in  the  stove  about 
eight  per  cent  of  water. 

The  practical  management  of  a  blast- 
furnace, when  run  with  wood,  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  ordinary  charcoal  prac- 
tice. The  gas-pipes  have  to  be  cleaued 
oftener  and  more  carefully,  because  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  from  the  wood  settle 
partly  in  these  pipes.  The  setting-in-blast 
of  a  furnace  has,  of  course,  always  to  be 
done  with  charcoal.  However,  after  but  a 
few  days  running,  the  fuel  can  be  changed, 
and  wood  can  be  used  exclusively,  provided 
that  the  quantity  of  ore  which  the  wood  b 
able  to  carry  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances has  been  ascertained  by  previous  ex- 
periments. It  is,  however,  very  important 
when  wood  is  used,  to  make  the  charges 
about  60  per  cent  larger  than  with  charcoal, 
and  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  blast 
10-20  per  cent.  With  too  small  charges 
the  considerable  shrinkage '  of  the  wood  is 
liable  to  produce  irregularities  in  the  de- 
scent  of  the   ores   in   the  furnaces.     The 


which  requires  a  stronger  blast  to  be  burnt 
to  full  advantage. 

The  different  and  better  quality  of  tliii 
charcoal  has  been  praotically  ascertained  »t 
Rhonitz  by  a  close  examination  of  dincokl 
extracted  from  the  lower  parts  of  a  blast- 
furnace running  with  wood. 

It  may  be  concluded,  from  what  baa  been 
said  above,  that  dried  wood  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  blast-furnaces  of  at  least 
1,200  0.  ft.  interior  capacity ;  when  the  ores 
do  not  pass  through  the  furnace  in  less  than 
10  hours ;  when  the  wood  is  cut  smaU,  well 
dried  and  warm  yet  when  charged  ;  finally, 
when  the  top  of  the  blast-furnace  is  closed, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  the  disagreements  and  dis- 
advantages of  an  open  and  too  hot  fomaee- 
mouth. 

The  use  of  wood  in  blast-furnaces  has 
been  tried  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  trials  have  been  repeated 
often  in  different  places.  They  were,  how- 
ever, without  success,  from  the  following 
reasons.  The  furnaces  were  too  small  and 
open  at  the  top.  The  preparation  of  the 
wood  was  done  by  hand,  consequently  very 
expensive,  and  the  wood  was  not  redaeed  to 
the  proper  size.  The  charges  were  takes 
too  small,  so  that  irregularities  in  the  smelt- 
ing ensued. 

Explosions  have  been  complained  of  is 
some  places  where  the  use  of  wood  has  bees 
tried.  But  such  have  not  been  experienced 
at  Bhonitz. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  dried  wood 
in  blast-furnaces,  in  the  place  of  charcoal, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1st.  Tops  and  small  branches  of  trees,  the 
carbonization  of  which  cannot  be  effected  i> 
heaps  or  piles  without  a  very  oonsiderabk 
loss,  may  be  used  in  the  blast-farnaee  to 
great  advantage. 

2d.  The  whole  process  of  carbonisatioD  is 
done  in  the  blast-furnace  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous and  less  expensive  manner,  so  that 
18  per  cent  of  charcoal  is  saved,  and  all  the 
work  that  would  have  had  to  be  expended 
on  its  preparation,  beginning  with  the  ont- 
ting  of  the  trees. 

3d.  The  furnace  works  well  and  witk 
great  regularity,  and  preserves  a  very  cloa 
hearth. 
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partly  alone.  The  greater  density  of  the 
charcoal  made  in  the  blast-fumaoe  seems  to 
favor  the  reduction  of  these  matters. 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  disadvan- 
tages have  to  be  taken  into  consideration : 

Ist.  The  expenses  for  cutting  and  drying 
of  the  wood  are  considerable,. though  with 
the  machinery  used  at  Rhonitz  they  are  not 
as  high  as  those  for  charring. 

2d.  The  cost  of  transport  is  greater,  be- 
ciAise  the  heavier  wood  has  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  furnaces  instead  of  the  lighter  char- 
coal. This  disadvantage  is  but  small  when 
the  wood  can  be  obtained  pretty  near  the  furn- 
aoeq,  and  it  increases  with  the  greater  dist- 
ance from  which  the  wood  has  to  be  fetched. 

3d.  As  above-mentioned,  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  the  gas-pipes  oftener.  Thb  disad- 
vantage can,  however,  be  entirely  removed 
by  erecting  an  apparatus  for  cleaning  the 
gases  from  all  the  easily  condensing  sub- 
stances. By  this  operation  tar  would  be 
obtained,  the  value  of  which  would  pay  for 
the  expenses. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  long  practice  at  Rhonitz,  that 
the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  use  of 
wood  in  blast-furnaces  are  by  far  out-weigh- 
ed by  the  great  savings  effected  by  it  when 
properly  managed,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  use  of  wood  will  enable  many  char- 
coal furnaces  to  withstand  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  coke  and  anthracite 
furnaces.  S. 


RAILWAY  DISASTERS 

-WHAT  KINDS  OF  DISASTERS  CAN  BE  EASI- 
LY  PREVENTED   BT   LEQISLATION. 

From  the  "  New  Tork  Ximei." 

The  awful  frequency  of  railway  disasters 
has  at  last  set  people  to  thinking  whether 
some  practicable  means  cannot  be  devised 
to  prevent  or  lessen  the  horrors  that  attend 
them ;  and  many  theories  of  railway  safety 
liave  been  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  by 
unprofessional  experts,  to  the  otter  bewilder- 
ment of  the  public.  But  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  single  step  has  been  taken  by 


nals  would  warn  both  engineman  and  fire- 
man  of  the  fact  in  ample  time  to  stop.  Hun- 
dreds of  lives  might  have  been  saved  by 
thus  widening  the  range  of  notice  and  re- 
sponsibility— it  is  almost  impossible  that 
three  men  will  blunder  in  such  a  matter  at 
the  same  instant — and  yet  not  one  in  five 
hundred  switches,  passed  by  express  trains 
at  the  top  of  their  speed,  is  so  guarded. 
We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  shown 
that  not  less  than  five  men,  practically 
asleep  at  Mast  Hope  that  fearful  night, 
might  have  saved  the  train  if  the  appoint- 
ments and  regulations  of  the  road  had  been 
adequate. 

The  preservation  of  trains  from  wreck,  by 
safety  brakes  instantly  applied  to  all  the 
wheels,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence with  many  of  our  readers  ;  it  has  been 
so  not  less  than  three  times  with  the  writer, 
on  one  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  this  city. 
But  the  use  of  such  brakes  is  hardly  increas- 
ing, and  is  not  general. 

An  American  train  being  connected  mere- 
ly by  slack  couplings,  each  car  is  free  to 
sway  laterally  and  vertically,  even  to  the 
extent  of  jumping  off  the  line,  without  re- 
straint from  the  adjoining  cars.  The  late 
Pine  Tree  disaster  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
experts,  especially  of  English  engineers, 
who  have  commented  severely  upon  it, 
greatly  aggravated  by  this  cause,  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  slight  mishaps  have  grown 
into  awful  catastrophes  for  the  want  of  the 
simple  English  appliances  by  which  a  train 
becomes  an  articulated  whole,  instead  of  a 
series  of  disjointed  and  independent  pieces, 
each  surging  about  without  any  restraint. 
On  one  of  the  few  American  lines  where 
this  system  has  been  partially  applied,  it  has 
been  substantially  neutralized  by  adding  the 
old  linKs,  which  are,  of  course,  always  used 
to  save  trouble. 

Experts  generally  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  narrow-gauge  oar  cannot  run  with  the 
highest  safety  through  wide-gauge  frogs  and 
guard-rails — in  fact,  that  the  late  fearful 
Angola  slaughter  is  a  case  in  point — yet  the 
inch  and  a  half  difference  of  gauge  remains, 
and  the  number  of  cars  suited  to  the  one. 
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dinal  sleepers,  or  some  mechanical  equiva- 
lent thereof,  which  shall  hold  the  broken 
pieces  of  rail  in  place  long  enough  to  pass  a 
train  in  safety.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  use. 

Again,  if  there  is  anything  clearly  and 
positively  settled  in  railway  practice,  it  is 
that  ricketty  "permanent  way" — broken 
chairs,  rotten  sleepers,  loose  spikes  and  rails, 
with  parts  of  the  head  split  off — ^are  utterly 
and  frightfully  unsafe.  But  we  will  under- 
take to  show  any  competent  Government 
committee  just  this  kind  of  track  by  the 
hundred  milet — track  that  any  commission 
of  experts  would  refuse,  upon  examination, 
to  ride  over  at  high  speed,  and  which  is 
habitually  left  in  this  condition  month  after 
month.  Yet  when  trains  run  off  tracks  of 
this  general  character,  juries  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  it,  and  fall  to  specula- 
ting on  the  occult  molecular  differences  in 
irons,  the  moral  character  of  employees,  and 
everything  but  what  is  obvious  and  perti- 
nent. 

There  are  in  New  England  hundreds  of 
old  wooden  bridges,  designed  when  the 
stress  put  upon  materials  was  much  nearer 
the  limit  of  strength  than  is  now  deemed 
safe — bridges  that  have  deteriorated  in  the 
alternate  rain  and  shine  of  twenty  years, 
and  which,  being  built  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
ton  engines,  are  to-day  straining  under  those 
that  weigh  25  and  30  tons — ^bridges  in  which, 
according  to  engineers  and  bridge-builders, 
whom  we  have  consulted,  the  iron  rods  are 
strained,  when  two  engines  happen  to  meet, 
up  to  50,000  lbs.  per  in.,  when  10,000  lbs. 
is  considered  a  safe  working  load.  °  Now  and 
then  a  wooden  bridge  falls  under  a  train, 
and  it  is  a  dreadful  but  inevitable  conclusion 
that  hundreds  of  lives  are  yet  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  this  manner. 

The  most  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  frightful  risk  of  railway  trav- 
eling is  yet  to  be  mentioned — it  is  the  ri&k 
of  mangling  and  roasting  by  the  splinters 
of  the  wooden  car,  that  comprehensive  and 
labor-saving  engine  of  torture,  for  which, 
had  the  Adversary  hatched  it  in  their  day, 
the  Spanish  Inquisitors  would  have  thrown 
aside  all  their  limited  and  clumsy  contriv- 
ances.    Upon  violently  striking  any  riicid 


up  in  case  of  collision  or  derailment  at  high 
speed,  and  then  the  burning  of  the  passen- 
gers is  probable — their  mangling  is  inevit- 
able. Every  few  months,  men,  women,  and 
little  tender  children  are  tortured  to  death, 
and  this  awful  fate  is  certainly  reserved  for 
some  of  us.  .  But  not  a  single  step  has  been 
taken  by  railway  managers  to  abate  this 
evil,  though  the  remedy  is  practicable,  uid 
even  economical  in  the  long  run.  Iron  ears 
neither  splinter  nor  burn,  and  will  oat-wfcar 
wood  again  and  again — ^yet  we  do  not  know 
that  a  single  iron  passenger  car  is  contem- 
plated. 

We  have  thus  specified  a  few  of  the  most 
notorious  and  unquestioned  causes  of  rail- 
way disaster — causes  which  do  not  involve 
the  so-called  hidden  and  unsearchable  na- 
ture and  changes  of  materials,  nor  any  mere 
theories  of  construction,  nor  the  vigHaDce 
and  responsibility  of  employees.  The  reme- 
dies for  all  these  universal,  unfailing  and 
ever-menacing  evils  are  precedented  and 
practical ;  some  of  them  are  almost  ridicu- 
lously inexpensive ;  some  of  them  would 
save  their  cost  every  year  in  lessened  wear 
and  tear,  and  all  of  them  are  feasible,  sim- 
ple and  unembarrassed  subjects  for  legisla- 
tion. How  many  more  murders  will  our 
law-makers  ignore  ? 


s 


TEAM  Boiler  Insurance  in  America 
— The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Ih- 

8PECTI0N  AND  INSURANCE  Co. HoweVer 

unfortunate  we  in  England  may  be  in  ths 
matter  of  steam  boiler  explosions,  no  oae 
can  fail  to  have  observed  that  our  fkiends  ia 
the  United  States  are  still  more  so.  The 
annual  loss  of  life  and  property  there,  fnm 
this  cause,  must  appear  very  large,  even  to 
the  easual  observer,  whilst  to  those  whose 
attention  is  frequently  drawn  to  the  subject, 
the  results  are  really  startling.  It  will  U 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  allude 
to  the  record  for  the  past  two  years,  as  it 
found  its  way  into  the  papers.  Such  a  re- 
cord is,  of  course,  a  very  incomplete  Buat- 
mary  of  the  number  of  lives  lost,  and  ii» 
amount  of  property  destroyed  by  boiler  ex- 
plosions in  the  time  specified.  Many  explo- 
sions of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  arc       i 
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boiler  expIosiooB,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  property  destroyed,  ranging — in 
the  various  instances  where  any  estimate 
was  given — ^from  $500  to  $50,000.  it  demon- 
strates  very  conclusively  the  need  of  such 
a  system  of  boiler  insurance  and  inspection 
in  that  country  as  we  have  in  our  own.  This 
necessity  has  been  recognized — somewhat 
tardily,  perhaps — by  the  Americans,  who 
took  a  leaf  out  of  our  book,  and  in  1866 
started  "The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Steam  Boil- 
er Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.,"  about 
-which  association .  we  have  to  say  a  few 
vrords.  We  are  induced  to  do  this  from  the 
fact  that  our  journal  finds  favor  in  many 
parts  of  the  States,  where  our  persistent  ad- 
vocacy of  boiler  inspection  is  well  known, 
and  where  the  advantages  of  the  system  are 
admitted.  If,  then,  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  be  allowed,  and  if  we  point  out  to 
those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  that 
American  steam  users  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  making  themselves  safe  as  we 
in  England  have,  there  remains  no  excuse  if 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
offered. 

The  Hartford  Association  is  the  pioneer 
company  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
particulars  recently  forwarded  by  a  corres- 
pondent, we  find  that  during  the  two  years 
and  a  half  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
extended  its  business  by  a  system  of  well 
appointed  agencies  over  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  Many  of  the  largest  manufactu- 
rers hold  its  policies,  and  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing business  attests  the  value  of  its  work. 
Its  business  is  confined  to  no  particular  form 
of  boiler,  nor  to  any  special  class  of  manu- 
facturers. It  embraces  ironworks,  mines, 
cotton  and  woolen  milk,  saw  mills,  locomo- 
tives, steam-boats  and  steam-tugs,  and,  in 
short,  all  establishments  where  steam-power 
is  used.  All  boilers  nnder  it«  oare  are  care- 
fully inspected,  internally  and  externally, 
by  competent  practical  men  four  times  a 
year.  Steam  gauges  are  tested,  safety 
valves  properly  adjusted  and  weighted, 
boiler  connections  carefully  examined,  and 
information  ^ven  relative  to  setting  and 
management.  The  end  and  aim  of  alt  this, 
-be  it  remembered,  is  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  and  safety  to  life  and  property.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  work  of  the  company 
has  brought  to  light  many  and  dangerous 
defects  ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  disastrous  explosions  have  been  prevent- 
ed. We  know  that  where  boilers  are  left 
unexamined  for  months  aqd  years  together, 


incrustation,  internal  and  external  corro- 
sion, burned  plates  and  blisters,  shorten 
their  working  age,  and  render  them  posi- 
tively dangerous.  The  usual  mode  of  in- 
spection, applying  the  hydraulic  test,  takes 
no  cognizance  of  these  defects,  and  does  but 
little  towards  insuring  safety.  The  policy 
of  insurance  which  the  company  issues, 
covers  damage  to  boilers,  buildings,  stock 
and  machinery,  arising  from  explosions,  and 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  inspection  has  been 
thoroughly  efiected.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  self-interest  would  cause  th^  work  to 
be  properly  done,  inasmuch  as  the  party 
making  it  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  ite 
issue. 

The  company  imposes  no  arbitrary  condi- 
tions ;  it  is  interested  in  no  patented  appli- 
ances, but  on  receipt  of  the  proposal  for 
insurance,  together  with  -  the  inspector's  re- 
port, the  boilers  are  classified  and  accepted 
at  a  proper  rate  per  cent,  unless  they  are 
found  on  inspection  absolutely  'unsafe,  in 
which  case  the  applicant  is  furnished  with 
a  written  statement  of  their  condition.  In- 
formation relative  to  the  management  of 
steam  boilers,  monthly  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  company,  a  list  of  explo- 
sions, so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  for 
each  month,  and  other  valuable  information, 
is  disseminated  amongst  the  policy-holders 
by  means  of  a  monthly  paper  called  "  The 
Locomotive."  From  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hartford 
Association  is  conducted  upon  equitable 
principles.  The  present  remarks  are  penned 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
those  steam  users  who  are  indifferent  to 
themselves,  and  of  increasing  public  safety. 
We,  therefore,  trust  that  they  may  lead 
those  who  may  read  them,  and  who  have 
hitherto  held  back,  either  from  ignorance  or 
obstinacy,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  inspection  and  insurance. 
It  is  an  old  and  oft-reiterated  opinion  of 
ours,  that  it  is  due  to  the  State  that  every 
man  should  adopt  every  precaution  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of 
his  fellow  subjects.  A  persistent  disregard 
of  this  principle  is  a  jlagrant  violation  of 
the  moral  law,  which  the  State  will  not  al- 
ways permit  with  impunity  to  the  offender. 
— Mecharucs'  Magazine. 

THE  CoBLiss  Enqinks  at  Woolwich  Ar- 
senal, are  using  from  3.3  lbs.  to  8.7  lbs.  of 
eoal,  per  hoar  per  horse  power,  aa  shown  hy 
the  daily  engine  reports. 
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BETON  BUILDIKG. 

Prom  "  The  Canadian  Bnilder." 

Of  all  the  compositions  which  in  late  days 
have  been  introduced  as  substitutes  for  brick 
and  stone-work,  there  is  not  one  that  presents 
more  attractions  as  a  material  than  beton. 
But  the  use  of  it  is  limited  to  those  local!- 
ties  where  water  lime  can  be  had  at  a  reasona- 
ble price.  For,  although  that  admirable 
cement  is  about  the  only  one  of  its  compon- 
ent parts  that  is  expensive,  yet  the  propor- 
tion used  makes  the  beton  more  costly  than 
could  be  wished,  notwithstanding  its  many 
merits  as  a  building  material.  There  need 
not  be  any  stone  or  stone  chips  used  in  the 
making  of  beton.  All  that  is  required  to 
make  a  quick  setting  and  very  durable  ma- 
terial is,  sand,  three  part ;  water  lime,  one 
part ;  broken  brick,  six  parts.  The  water- 
lime  and  sand  should  be  well  mixed  together, 
dry.  Then  have  as  much  water  thrown  over 
as  will  make  a  moderately  stiff  mass,  when 
it  is  to  be  instantly  transferred  to  the  moulds, 
which  are  already  in  their  place  on  the  walls, 
and  the  center  to  be  packed  with  the  broken 
brick,  which  being  very  porous,  will  receive 
the  moist  cement  readily  on  its  broken  faces, 
and  help  to  set  the  whole.  The  mode  of 
constructing  the  courses  is  by  means  of 
moulds  easily  adjusted  and  taken  apart. 
They  are  to  be  calculated  so  as  to  enclose  a 
block  of  beton  of  the  required  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  half  again  that  thickness  in 
length.  There  height  may  be  ten  inches. 
Thus,  if  the  wall  be  twelve  inches  thick,  the 
block  will  be  the  same,  and  also  eighteen  in. 
long  by  ten  in.  high. 

We  will  proceed  to  describe  the  operation 
of  building  as  carried  out  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  beton  house  at  Black  Book,  near 
Buffalo,  some  years  ago.  The  lines  being 
laid  out,  the  basement  was  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  and  the  trenches  for  the 
foundation  walls  dug  out  one  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  bottom  of  the  basement.  These 
trenches  were  two  ft.  and  a  half  wide,  that  is, 
three  in.  each  side  wider  than  the  basement 
wall  above  them.  The  basement  was  there- 
fore dug  three  in.  wider  than  the  plan  all 
around,  and  this  was  done  to  leave  room  for 


thrown  into  the  trenches  in  layers  or  oonrMS 
of  four  in.  in  depth.  Each  course  was  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  foundation  treAcbes, 
until  they  were  all,  including  the  foondatioB 
of  cross-walls,  filled.  When  the  sor&ce  of 
the  basement  or  cellar  bottom  was  reached, 
then  the  whole  area  was  gone  over  with  a 
coat  of  gravel,  and  over  this  was  pomred  a 
creamy  mixture  of  water  lime  and  sharp 
river  sand,  in  equal  proportion,  until  the 
whole  was  flash.  This  was  done  on  Sator- 
day,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  floor 
was  hard  enough  to  walk  upon.  The -base- 
ment walls  were  now  commenced  in  the 
manner  here  described.  The  lines  of  the 
walls  as  shown  on  the  plan  were  earefuUy 
laid  out,  and  angle-moulds  placed  at  eadi 
comer,  with  straight  moiilds  set  at  equal 
distances  all  along. 

One  comer  mould  and  three  or  fou 
straight  moulds  are  sufficient  to  work  with ; 
but  the  greater  the  number  of  moulds  the 
more  expeditiously  the  operation  of  build- 
ing goes  on.  When  all  was  ready,  the  oor- 
ner  moulds  were  filled  first,  and  then  the 
other  moulds  regularly  in  turn.  Wli«i  all 
were  filled,  the  moulds  were  taken  apart  and 
set  up  at  other  points  along  the  walls  ;  bi^ 
sufficient  time  was  given  for  the  beton  to 
become  hard  enough  to  admit  of  being  un- 
covered. The  walls  being  thus  gone  roond 
the  next  operation  was  to  enclose  the  spaoet 
between  the  beton  blocks,  and  this  was 
done  by  using  the  sides  of  the  moulds,  with- 
out the  ends,  and  holding  them  in  place  by 
the  following  means :  Two  pair  of  pieces  ot 
scantling  two  by  three  in.  each,  and  two  ft 
long,  were  set  upright  at  the  ends  of  the  side 
boards,  and  bearing  them  against  the  betoa 
blocks.  At  the  middle  of  their  length  they 
were  held  by  the  rods  and  screws  used  ib 
the  moulds,  and  their  upper  ends  being 
apart  by  sticks  of  the  necessary  length,  the 
boards  were  thus  clutched  and  kept  in  place. 
These  inclosed  places  were  now  up  fluA 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  moulds,  and  by 
packing  and  tamping,  the  connections  were 
rendered  so  complete  as  to  make  the  wholt 
a  uniform  mass.  When  each  course  ms  ii 
this  manner  completed,  the  moulds  wen 
laid  for  a  new  one,  taking  care  to  break 
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fixing  in  of  the  frames  ontil  the  work  is  all 
sufficiently  set.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  insert  these  moulds  at  doors  and  win- 
dows, at  the  ends,  which  will  form  the  jambs 
of  such  pieces  of  scantling  called  stops, 
four  in.  thick,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  permit 
the  future,  frame  to  rest  five  or  six  in.  back 
from  the  outer  face  of  the  wall.  Of  course 
the  frame  can  be  set  up  and  the  jambs  work- 
ed up  to  it,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  and 
will  scarcely  make  as  good  a  job.  The 
window-sills  and  caps  were  provided  for  in 
like  manner,  and  there  was  a  splay  left  in 
the  window  jambs,  by  means  of  angular 
pieces  being  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
stops,  which  gave  the  required  mould  to  the 
beton.  When  the  level  of  the  ceiling  was 
attained,  the  flooring  joists  were  all  set  up 
in  their  places,  and  temporary  bridging  of 
plank  fixed  between  every  every  pair,  so  as 
to  hold  the  beton  which  was  thus  continued 
up,  making  a  compact  bed  for  the  joists,  and 
eiPectually  preventing  the  lodgement  of  ver- 
min. The  short  boards  or  pieces  here  used 
may  be  removed  when  the  work  is  set,  as 
they  will  be  wanted  again  on  the  next  floor. 
In  the  building  we  describe  they  were  left 
in,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  joists  being  all  flashed  up  with  the 
beton,  the  floor  boards  were  nailed  down  and 
the  beton  again  flushed  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  floor.  The  moulds  were  now  placed  for 
the  walls  of  the  principal  story,  which  being 
six  in.  less  than  than  those  of  the  basement, 
the  ends  of  the  moulds  were  made  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  thickness,  namely, 
twelve  in.,  and  the  work  went  on  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  the  comers  of  the 
main  walb  which  were  rounded  by  means 
of  blocks  of  the  necessary  shape  being  set  in 
the  angle.  This  rounding  off'  of  the  wall 
on  the  outer  comers  gives  a  very  neat 
appearance  without  adding  to  the  cost.  On 
the  contrary,  it  economizes  the  material ; 
for  the  thickness  of  these  comers  instead 
of  being  greater  on  the  diagonal,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  straight  walk 
throughout.  In  the  manipulation  of  the 
beton  for  the  walk  of  the  superstructure,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  pack  the  front  of 
each  mould  with  a  finer  coat  of  cement  than 
that  used  at  the  heart,  or  even  at  the  back, 
80  as  to  give  a  uniform  face  to  the  outside. 
This  face  was  carefully  troweled  into  the 
bed  made  for  it  in  the  mould,  by  working 
back  the  coarser  beton  in  which  the  broken 
brick  was  packed.  In  the  top  of  the  first 
tier  of  blocks  forming  the  course,  an  angle 


mould  was  laid  along  and  pressed  into  the 
fine  beton  forming  the  outside  face.  And 
on  the  bottom  of  the  next  tier  of  moulds,  a 
corresponding  angle  mould  was  laid  and  the 
beton  cast  firmly  around  it.  And  thus  every 
course  was  treated.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  cincture  left  on  the  removal  of  these 
moulds  produced  an  effect  on  the  exterior 
remarkably  like  coursed  masonry,  the  course 
lines  being  of  the  ^  shape,  about  two  in. 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  deep.  Other  sec- 
tions of  cincture  can  be  moulded  to  suit 
other  designs  of  building.  After  each  course 
was  uncovered,  these  sunken  mouldings  were 
finished  smooth  by  working  a  whole  mould  of 
the  ^  shape  along  them,  backward  and  for- 
ward. Perpendicular  moulds  of  like  shape 
might  have  been  made  to  mark  out  each 
block,  and  no  doubt  would  have  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  building.  The  sunken 
horizontal  courses  were  carried  all  around 
the  house  and  produced  a  good  effect.  The 
next  floor  was  flushed  up  at  the  joists  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  or 
principal  floor.  The  windows  and  doors  all 
set  in  and  worked  up  to.  But  this  is  not 
the  better  way.  The  sills  and  lintels  were 
of  oak,  but  the  latter  did  not  show  on  the 
outside.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have 
stone  sills  and  lintels.  The  partition  walb 
were  six  in.  thick,  and  were  oast  in  unbroken 
courses,  with  the  exception  of  openings 
for  doors.  The  door  cases  were  set  in  and 
worked  up  to.  Blocks  were  nailed  to  the 
floors  at  the  walls  and  partitions,  to  receive 
the  base  board  of  the  apartments — and  these 
blocks  were  covered  up  in  the  beton.  In 
like  manner  there  were  blocks  inserted  for 
nailing  finishing  o:  windows  and  doors  to, 
and  for  holding  the  horizontal  slates  from 
which  to  hang  pictures.  The  roof  was  a 
gabled  one,  of  a  fourth  pitch,  but  a  Nansard 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.  The 
walls  were  skin  coated  on  the  inside  of  the 
house,  and  the  best  rooms  were  hard-finished. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  for  the  plasterer  to 
make  a  workmanlike  job  with  ;  for  his  ma- 
terial is  sure  to  adhere  to  it.  There  b  little 
more  to  add,  save  that  the  chimney-flues 
were  all  cast  round  by  means  of  stovepipes 
used  as  moulds  and  left  in.  Thu  b  not  a 
good  plan,  as  the  stovepipe  will  corrode 
after  a  time,  and  it  b  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  remove  it.  It  would  be  better 
to  use  a  movable  cylinder  mould  with  a 
handle,  and  have  the  flue  finbhed  smooth  in 
beton.  The  chimney  shafts  can  be  very 
ornamentally  finbhed  with  terracotta  caps. 
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To  those  who  csn  procure  water-lime  at  any- 
thing  like  a  reasonable  price,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  beton  as  a  particularly 
applicable  material.  It  ia  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer,  and  at  all  times  dry  and 
healthful.  In  mixing  common  lime  with  it 
— of  course  for  economy's  sake  alone — it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whilst 
quick  lime  swells  in  slaking  about  one-fourth, 
water-lime  on  the  contrary  shrinks  about  a 
fifth.  By  experiment  on  the  limes  to  be 
used,  exactness  can  be  attained.  By  thus 
calculating,  the  two  may  be,  so  to  speak, 
dove-tailed  into  each  other. 


INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIP. 

A  humane  tendency  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
evidently  exists  in  all  civilized  countries. 
Many  systems  have  been  invented  and  tried, 
and  many  have  failed.  The  old  French  com- 
munistic principles  have  been  found  totally 
impracticable.  No  means  have  succeeded  in 
England  as  yet  to  universally  prevent  great 
and  long-continued  strikes  so  ruinous  to 
both  capitalists  and  workmen.  The  idea  of 
Lassalle  in  Germany  that  the  "help  "  has  to 
come  from  the  governments,  was  not  able  to 
rouse  the  latter  from  their  impassibility,  nor 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  workmen.  The  second  empire  in 
France  undertook  to  calm  the  laboring  classes 
by  an  unprofitable  occupation,  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  people,  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  capital.  This  great  and  beautiful  but 
to  a  great  extent  fruitlesss  work  is  not  yet 
fully  accomplished,  and  already  we  hear  of 
seditious  scenes  that  occur  in  the  embellish- 
ed capital.  In  this  country  the  vain  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  regulate  by  law 
certain  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
relations  which  under  a  despotic  goverment 
only,  could  be  regulated  otherwise  than  by 
the  free  will  of  both  the  concerned  parties,  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  free  men  and 
free  men,  between  laborers  and  capitalists, 
when  they  acknowledge  each  others  rights 
and  when  they  recognice  and  own  that  the 
interest  of  the  one  is  the  interest  of  the  other. 
The  eight  hour  law  was  totally  ineffective, 
as  might  have  been  expected  before  hand. 
A  real  and  great  success  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was,  however, 
obtained  in  Germany  by  Schultze-Delitzsoh, 
whom  A.  S.  Hewitt  in  his  report  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  calls  therefor  "  the  great- 
est benefactor  of  the  human  race  in  our  days. " 


This  system  is  based  on  the  principle  of  "self- 
help"  through  associations  of  consumption, 
of  work,  of  money,  through  education  and 
enlightenment,  inevitably  fbllowed  by  moder- 
ation and  good  sense.  In  other  places  may 
be  read  the  accounts  and  statistics  of  the 
great  number  of  societies  for  supply  of  nn- 
terials,  for  co.«peration  for  mutual  credit,  for 
acquiring  a  higher  than  the  ordinary  school- 
education,  as  they  have  been  established 
among  workmen  all  over  Germany,  especi- 
ally under  the  influence  and  practical  gui- 
dance of  Schultze-Delitzsch.  Great  as  this 
success  may  be,  yet  the  question  is  consider- 
ed in  Europe  where  its  solution  is  more 
urgent  than  here,  of  such  a  high  and  m- 
mediate  importance,  that  new  schemes  yet 
continue  to  turn  up  and  to  be  discussed. 
There  is  one  amongst  these  which  merits 
special  attention  because  it  benefits  both 
capitalists  and  workmen,  and  because,  to 
judge  from  the  practical  successes  already 
obtained,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  way  to 
perfectly  unite  in  single  instances  the  inter- 
ests of  both.  It  has  been  called  "  Industrial 
Partnership,"  and  consists  in  giving  to  the 
workmen  an  actual  interest  in  the  business 
for  which  they  work. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Lenne-district,  held  at  Lethmate  (Prussia) 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1868,  Mr.  C.  Kugel 
delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  remarks. 

"  In  England  where  this  system  has  orig- 
inated, the  motives  which  led  to  the  firet 
trial,  were  dictated  to  the  capitalists  not  by 
humaneness,  but  by  mere  egotism.  The  re- 
lations existing  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  many  dbtricts  were  then  such  that 
the  two  parties  stood  opposite  each  other  like 
two  hostile  armies,  ready  at  any  time  to  begin 
an  open  war.  To  alter  this  condition  injurions 
to  both  parties,  it  was  thought  of  granting 
the  workmen  a  share  of  the  profits,  thus  to 
inspire  them  with  more  interest  for  their 
work,  thereby  to  increase  and  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  to  attain  to  the  greatest  ecooo- 
my  in  the  manufacture.  It  was  expected 
that  carelessness  in  working  would  thus  be 
checked  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  he- 
cause  the  workmen  would  mutually  control 
themselves. 

"  The  first  trial  with  Industrial  Partnership 
was  made  at  the  large  carpet  factories  of 
Messrs.  John  and  Francis  Crossley  at  Hali- 
fax (Yorkshire).  These  works  embrace  an 
area  of  18|  acres  of  land  and  a  capital  of 
£1,500,000.    They  employ  4,500  persons- 
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Messrs.  Grossley  divided  the  whole  of  their 
business-capital  into  shares,  the  fifth  part 
of  which  they  offered  and  sold  to  their  em- 
ployees at  £15  per  share.  By  this  operation 
they  obtained  not  only  perfectly  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  workmen,  but  a  great  ma- 
terial gain.  Within  the  first  three  years 
after  the  introduction  of  this  system,  the 
yearly  dividends  amounted  to  15  per  cent, 
and  a  reserve  capital  of  £11,284  was  ao- 
mulated  besides.  In  the  greatest  financial 
crisis  the  value  of  the  shares  of  this  com- 
pany did  not  sink  below  £17.  A  success 
more  brilliant  yet  was  obtained  through  In- 
dustrial Partnership  at  the  coal  mines  of 
Messrs.  Briggs  at  Whitewood  and  Methley 
junction,  near  Normantown.  Continual  dis- 
sensions between  the  proprietors  and  the 
men  existed  at  these  mines  from  1853  up  to 
1863.  In  the  years  1858  and  1863,  regular 
strikes  took  place.  The  proprietors  in  con- 
sequence concluded  to  sell  one-third  of  their 
mining-property  to  their  workmen,  and  to 
other  persons  in  shares  of  £15,  of  which 
£10  had  to  be  paid  in  at  once.  The  work- 
men at  first  showed  some  diffidence.  But 
very  soon  the  demand  for  shares  increased 
to  such  an  extent  from  all  sides  that  Messrs. 
Briggs  kept  in  their  own  hand  only  6,450  of 
the  existing  10,000  shares.  They  sold  1,- 
068  to  their  customers,  1,847  to  the  general 
public,  114  to  their  agents  and  264  to  their 
workmen ;  230  more  were  reserved  for 
further  purchases  from  the  latter.  The 
office-employees  took  86  shares,  and  the 
other  178  were  sold  to  83  miners  and  61 
laborers.  As  the  works  occupy  in  all  785 
miners  and  204  labores,  one  share  is, 
in  the  average,  in  the  hand  of  one 
amongst  nine  miners,  and  one  share 
is  in  the  hand  of  one  amongst  three 
laborers.  No  one,  Messrs.  Briggs  of  course 
excepted,  can  hold  more  than  o  shares  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement.  These  mines 
which  in  former  years  in  consequence  of 
strikes  and  bad  work,  did  not  pay  any  in- 
terest whatever,  have  been  able  to  distribute 
from  £15,000  to  £18,000  of  dividends  in  the 
last  three  years  and  have  besides  accumula- 
ted a  considerable  reserve. 

"  The  North-western  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  Chicago  introduced  the  Industrial 
Partnership  in  the  following  manner.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  every  workman  were 
calculated  from  the  average  wages  for  a  daily 
work  of  10  hours.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
whole  body  of  workmen  should  receive  in 
addition  to  their  regular  wages,  the  one  half 


of  the  net  profits  exceeding  10  per  cent  of 
the  capital.  The  distribution  of  these,  pro- 
fits is  effected  in  proportion  of  the  wages 
earned  by  every  single  man,  as  found  by  the 
just  mentioned  calculation.  The  sharehold- 
ers are  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  the  other  half  of  the  excess.  According 
to  communications  received  from  Chicago, 
$50,000  of  profits  were  obtained  from  one 
year's  business  with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  share  of  profits  paid  to  the  140  work- 
men of  the  factory  were  therefore  $12,500. 
Mr.  Borchert,  jun.  in  Berlin  (Prussia)  was 
the  first  German  house  who  made  a  trial  with 
the  system  of  Industrial  Partnership.  Mr. 
Borchert  estimated  the  value  of  his  establish- 
ment at  300,000  thalers  and  divided  this 
sum  in  12,000  shares  of  25  thalers  each. 
He  allows  one-tenth  of  them,  or  1,200  shares, 
to  be  bought  and  owned  by  his  workmen  and 
employees.  The  share-holders  constitute  a 
company  for  themselves.  They  elect  three  of 
their  members  as  directors.  The  latter  have 
the  right  to  inspect  the  books,  and  they  re- 
ceive every  month  full  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  business  from  the 
proprietor  who  is  also  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  factory.  As  soon  as  three- 
tenths  of  the  shares  will  be  sold,  the 
directors  elected  by  the  shareholders,  will 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  business 
transactions.  One  half  of  the  net  profits 
(probably  after  deducting  a  certain  interest 
on  the  capital)  is  divided  among  the  work- 
men in  proportion  to  the  wages  received. 
These,  however,  who  are  steadily  employed 
and  paid  by  the  week  receive  a  greater  part 
in  proportion  than  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  other  half  of  the  net  profits  is 
divided  amongst  the  shareholders." 

After  having  made  these  commnnioations, 
Mr.  Kugel  in  his  lecture  further  alluded  to 
the  difficulties  which  in  many  places  may 
oppose  themselves  to  the  introduction  of 
Industrial  Partnership.  He  thought  how- 
ever that,  to  judge  from  the  brilliant  success 
obtained  with  it  in  some  establishments,  it 
deserves  to  be  warmly  recommended.  The 
introduction  has  of  course  to  be  done  cau- 
tiously and  with  special  regard  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. He  finally  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  institution  of  Industrial  Part- 
nership will  prove  a  better  and  safer  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  so-called  "  sociu 
question,"  or  the  question  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  position  of  the  workings 
classes,  than  even  the  institution  of  produc- 
tive associations. 
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We  cannot  conclude  thia  article  without 
directing  tiie  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
remarkable  feature  which  some  of  the  above 
mentioned  examples  of  partnership  have  in 
common.  The  proprietors  do  not  sell  a  cer- 
tain number  of  shares  to  their  workmen  with- 
out selling  at  once  a  much  larger  number  to 
outsiders.  This  appears  to  be  an  important 
point  which  prevents  direct  disputes  between 
the  shareholding  workmen  and  the  proprie- 
tors about  the  profits  and  the  dividends. 
This  remark  does  not  of  course,  apply  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  proprietors,  without 
selling  any  shares,  distribute  amongst  their 
workmen  a  certain  part  of  their  profits  as  a 
free  donation.  S. 


MAKING  Foundations  in  Mabshks. — 
A  new  process  of  making  foundations 
for  bridges  in  marshy  soils  has  been  recently 
used  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Charentes  Kail- 
ways  Company  in  France.  This  line  crosses 
a  peat  valley  to  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers ;  the  thickness  of  peat  was  so  great 
that  any  attempt  to  reach  the  solid  ground 
would  have  been  very  expensive.  In  order 
to  obtain  cheaply  a  good  support  for  the 
bridge,  two  large  masses  of  ballast  accurate- 
ly rammed  were  made  on  each  bank  of  the 
river,  and  a  third  one  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  two.  The  slopes  of  these  heaps 
were  pitched  with  dry  stones,  for  preventing 
the  sand  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rain 
or  by  the  floods  in  the  rivers.  Over  the 
ballast  a  timber  platform  is  laid ;  this  plat- 
form carries  the  girders  of  the  bridge,  which 
has  two  spans  of  about  60  ft.  each.  When 
some  sinking  down  takes  place,  the  girders 
are  easily  kept  to  the  proper  level  by  pack- 
ing the  ballast  under  the  timber  platform ; 
this  packing  is  made  by  the  platelayers  with 
their  ordinary  tools.  This  simple  and  cheap 
process  has  succeeded  quite  well. 

The  same  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a 
different  plan  on  an  ordinary  road  near 
Algiers.  This  road  crosses  a  peaty  plain 
nearly  one  mile  broad;  the  floods  and  elasticity 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  formation  of  an 
embankment.  The  road  was  to  be  carried  over 
a  viaduct  across  the  valley,  but  the  founda- 
tions of  this  viaduct  presented  serious  dif- 
ficulties, the  thickness  of  peat  or  of  compres- 
sible ground  being  nearly  80  ft.  It  was 
quite  possible  to  reach  the  solid  ground  with 
cast  iron  tubes  sunk  with  compressed  air,  or 
with  any  other  system,  but  neither  the  im- 
plements nor  the  suitable  workmen  were 
available  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  a  great 


expense  to  bring  them,  and  especially  the 
workmen,  from  France.  The  use  of 
timber  piling  was  of  course  out  of  ques- 
tion, as  timber  is  very  expensive  in  Algiers 
and  quickly  becomes  rotten ;  but  there  was 
a  set  of  boring  implements  with  the  men 
used  to  work  it.  The  engineers  began  bor- 
ing holes  10  in.  diameter  down  to  the  solid 
ground.  These  holes  lined  with  thin  plate 
iron  pipes  were  afterwards  filled  with  con- 
crete up  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Each 
of  these  concrete  columns  bear  a  cast  iron 
column ;  these  colunms  are  properly  braced 
together  and  support  the  girders  of  the  via- 
duct which  is  divided  into  spans  of  about  20 
ft.  and  is  20  ft.  high  over  the  ground.  This 
system  has  succeeded  very  well,  and  is  to  be 
extended  to  another  larger  valley. — Cor, 
The  Engineer, 


STEAM  AKD  POWER  HAMMERS. 

From  »  pap«r  before  (be  OitII  and  Heebanieal  Bn- 
rineen'  Sooiety,  bjr  Mr.  Fbedekice  H.  Bobekts, 

The  author  referred  in  detail  to  some  of 
the  earlier  machines,  such  as  the  helve  (x 
tilt  hammers  used  for  shingling,  forgiog 
blooms  and  shafting,  tilting  steel,  etc.,  bat 
as  this  class  of  machine  depended,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  raising  the  hammer  and  its  con- 
nections, either  through  the  direct  medium 
of  cams,  eccentric,  or  similar  arrangements, 
it  followed  that  the  power  required  to  work 
them  was  extremely  large,  and  the  parts  of 
the  machine  itself  very  heavy  and  comber- 
some  to  withstand  the  consequent  strains. 
It  was  ako  found  that  the  larger  the  mass 
of  metal  to  be  worked,  the  lighter  the  blow 
given,  and,  conversely,  the  smaller  the  mass, 
the  heavier  the  blow ;  it  was,  therefore,  ill 
adapted  for  heavy  forgings.  The  invention 
of  the  steam  hammer  solved  the  difficulty 
which  was  found  to  exist,  and  to  it,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  due  the  perfection 
obtained  in  all  classes  of  machines  where 
ponderous  forgings  are  found  to  be  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

The  first  idea  with  reference  to  the  steam 
hammer  the  author  traced  as  belonging  to 
that  great  engineer,  James  Watt,  who  ob- 
tained a  patent,  in  1784,  for  heavy  hammen 
or  stampers,  for  forging  iron,  copper,  or 
other  metals  without  the  intervention  of  ro- 
tative motion,  by  fixing  the  hammer  head 
either  directly  to  the  piston  or  piston-rod  of 
the  engine.  Another  patent  followed  this 
in  1806,  by  a  Mr.  DevereU.    Ho  {Hroposed 
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to  admit  steam  underneath  the  piston  of  an 
engine  by  means  of  a  Talve,  and  daring  its 
np-stroke  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  piston 
was  compressed  by  the  pressure  of  steam 
beneath,  which  was  released  at  the  proper 
moment.  The  compressed  air  on  the  top  of 
the  piston,  in  addition  to  the  gravity  of  the 
hammer  head,  was  to  give  the  blow.  But 
neither  of  these  ideas  were  put  into  practice 
at  that  period,  and  it  was  not  until  1837 
that  any  practical  design  was  put  forward 
for  a  steam  hammer,  and  then  by  Mr.  Nas- 
myth,  of  Patrioroft,  who  urged  its  superior- 
ity for  working  metal  over  all  other  ma- 
chines, but  was  unable  to  procure  its  adop- 
tion until  about  1840,  when  he  found  that 
M.  Schneider,  of  Creusot,  profiting  by  his 
design,  had  constructed  a  machine  on  his 
plan.  In  1842,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
steam  hammer,  and  from  that  time  it  became 
a  recognized  power,  and  a  necessity  in  all 
works  of  importance.  The  facility  which  it 
afforded  for  executing  all  kinds  of  forging 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  effecting 
a  material  saving  both  in  time  and  labor. 

The  steam  hammer,  as  originally  con- 
structed, required  the  valves  being  worked 
by  hand,  which  left  the  machine  in  the  power 
of  the  workman  to  give  proper  efficiency. 
The  valves  were  also  very  difficult  to  work. 
This  plan  answered  for  the  time  for  small 
machines,  but  where  rapid  motion  was  neces- 
sary, and  for  larger  hammers,  it  was  un- 
suitable. Several  designs  for  self-acting 
motion,  therefore,  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. The  author  then  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent designs  that  had  been  introduced  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  ordinary  self-actine 
hammer,  the  man  has  to  watch  the  metal 
under  operation,  and,  as  its  form  and 
position  change,  he  must  set  his  valve  gear 
to  suit  as  near  as  possible.  The  author 
considered  that  the  motion,  to  be  properly 
self-acting,  should  be  independent  of  the 
workman  as  regards  the  adjusting  of  the 
gear  to  suit  the  varied  thicknesses  of  the 
metal  on  the  anvil ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  full  force  of  the  blow,  it  should  reverse 
simultaneously  with,  or  immediately  after 
the  blow  is  given,  and  at  whatever  point  in 
the  stroke  the  blow  takes  place.  He  con- 
sidered that  was  accomplished  in  Sturgeon's 
double-action  hammer,  where  the  blow  it- 
self was  made  use  of  as  the  agent  to  work 
the  valve,  and  described  the  mechanism  em- 
ployed ;  also  the  various  types  of  double- 
action  steam  hammer  ;  likewise  the  numer- 


ous modifications  and  improvements  effected. 
The  author  then  spoke  as  to  the  specialities 
of  the  heaviest  classes  of  steam  hammers  of 
modem  date,  including  those  of  Mr.  Bams- 
bottom's  design ;  likewise  those  erected  for 
M.  Krupp,  at  Essen. 

With  reference  to  machines  of  a  lighter 
class,  the  author  described  the  various  de- 
signs for  power  hammers,  and  referred  to 
the  patent  pneumatic  hammer,  several  of 
which  he  had  erected,  and  which  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  general  smithy  work,  or 
light  forgings,  planishing  and  beating  out 
metal,  etc.  It  is  extremely  simple  m  ac- 
tion, working  by  means  of  the  alternate  ex 
haustion  and  compression  of  air  within  two 
cylinders,  in  one  of  which  is  a  piston,  to 
which  the  hammer  head  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  piston-rod.  By  opening  a 
small  valve,  the  vacuum  formed  within  the 
cylinder  is  destroyed,  and  the  blow  weak- 
ened or  stopped  instantly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  valve  opened.  The  machines 
are  capable  of  working  up  to  50U  blows  per 
minute  when  required. 


ffiON-FOUKDING. 


UNITING  CAST-IRON  BT  "  BUENING-ON."* 
From  the  "  Pnotieal  Hechanie's  JonrDsI." 

Connecting  lead  with  lead,  by  running  a 
stream  of  very  hot  liquid  lead,  suitably  con- 
fined, in  contact  with  a  surface  of  solid  and 
cold  lead,  until  the  latter  had  got  to  its 
melting  point,  and  then  stopping  the  current, 
so  that  the  two  portions  become  united  when 
both  solid,  has  been  known  to  plumbers  for 
ages  under  the  name  of  "  burning  together." 
In  fact,  by  this  method  some  of  the  earliest 
lead  water  pipes  were  made  before  "drawn 
pipe  "  was  known. 

This  same  method  of  "  burning  together  " 
may  be  also  employed  by  the  iron-founder, 
and  occasionally  with  great  advantage!  The 
writer,  in  the  course  of  his  early  practice, 
had  occasion  to  cast  four  of  the  very  ponde- 
rous columnar  cast-iron  frames  which,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  steam  navigation,  were  to  be 
employed  for  the  "  side  frames  "  of  side-lever 
marine  engines  of  the  heaviest  class.  The 
frames  in  question  consbted  of  coupled 
Roman-Doric  columns  of  considerable  dia- 
meter, cored  out,  with  cross  framing  and 
entablatures,  also  all  cored  out,  and  with 
sundry  projecting  pieces  like  truncated  horns 
etc.,  whereby  the  frames  were  to  be  united 


*  See  also  Van  Noftrand't  Hag.,  N«.  8,  page  TOS. 
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with  other  "  thwartship  "  pieces,  each  frame 
weighing  several  tons  and  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  wages  in  moulding. 

All  four  were  cast  sound  and  without  a 
blemish,  except  that,  upon  the  top  box  in 
which  one  of  these  was  cast — all  being  cast 
in  green  sand — some  one  had  unluckily 
dropped  a  bar  or  something  heavy,  or  put  a 
foot  upon  it,  and  produced  "a  crush,"  which 
rendered  one  of  these  horns  utterly  amor- 
phous. The  casting,  otherwise  perfect,  was 
in  that  state  absolutely  useless,  and  was 
about  to  be  broken  up,  when  the  writer 
resolved  to  try  and  save  it  by  attempting  to 
"  burn-on  "  a  new  and  perfect  horn.  The 
old  and  defective  mass  was  carefully  cut  off, 
and  removed  down  to  absolutely  sound  metal. 
"  Loam  cakes,"  having  the  proper  form  for 
the  horn,  were  taken  from  the  pattern,  the 
surface  of  the  cut  metal  was  well  dusted 
over  with  powdered  glass  of  borax,  after 
that  the  mass  of  the  "frame,"  in  close  pro- 
pinquity with  the  defective  place,  had  been 
heated  red-hot  in  a  coke  fire  built  up  around 
it.  The  fire  was  then  raked  away,  the  loam 
cakes  secured  in  place,  and  several  hundred 
weights  of  very  hot  liquid  cast-iron  were  for 
some  time  kept  flowing  through  the  cav- 
ity of  the  loam  cake  hollow-mould.  At 
length  the  flow  was  stopped,  when  the  cut 
surface  could  be  felt,  with  the  point  of  an 
iron  bar  pushed  through  the  running  metal, 
to  have  become  pasty  and  soft,  and  the  iron 
was  then  permitted  to  set.  When  finally 
stripped  and  "  gaits  "  etc.  removed,  the  new 
horn  was  found  to  be  perfectly  united  with 
the  remainder  of  the  casting,  and  when 
struck  it  gave  the  clear  sonorous  ring  which 
proves  complete  metallic  continuity. 

The  success,  in  fact,  was  perfect,  and 
somewhat  surprised  both  the  writer,  to  whom 
80  large  an  instance  was  new,  and  the  marine 
engineer  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  work,  who  would  not  pass  the  casting 
until  he  had  assured  himself  of  the  safety 
of  the  horn  by  striking  it  heavily  with  a 


One  of  these  is  where  the  form  or  dimen- 
sions,  or  both,  of  the  casting  must  remain 
precisely  the  same  after  the  work  as  before ; 
as,  for  example,  if  a  piece  be  defective  in 
the  rim  or  in  one  of  the  arms  of  a  large 
spur  or  head  gear-wheel,  there  would  be  no 
great  difliculty  in  replacing  it  soundly  by 
casting  together  as  desccibed ;  but  eiUter 
the  wheel  would  crack  somewhere  on  the 
setting  of  the  "  burnt-in  "  metal,  or  daring 
its  cooling,  or  it  would  have  lost  its  circular 
form  and  "truth"  when  all  should  be  cold. 

Again,  if  the  mass  of  easting  be  vei; 
great,  and  it  is  but  a  whole  or  cavity,  regu- 
lar or  not,  that  requires  to  be  filled  in  with 
metal,  which  must  be  perfectly  united  with 
the  remainder,  this  can  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished unless  at  an  expense  that  renders  the 
process  worthless ;  for  the  whole  hage  mass 
must  be  brought  to  a  strong  red  heat,  with 
great  expenditure  of  fuel  and  time  and  snr- 
fooe  injury  to  it  by  oxidation,  or  the  union 
will  prove  imperfect.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  which  has  always  attended  attempts,  thus 
to  restore  defectively  cast  cylinders  for 
hydraulic  presses.  The  writer,  however, 
has  little  doubt  but  that  a  sort  of  small 
coke-fed  furnace,  with  a  strong  blast,  deliv- 
ering from  a  small  brick-lined  mouth  a  jet 
of  flame  like  that  of  a  large  blowpipe,  might 
be  so  used  as  to  heat  even  up  to  the  melting 
point — and  but  very  locally  or  partially — 
any  mass  of  cast-iron,  however  huse,  so  as 
to  admit  of  "  burning  on  "  to  it.  He  once 
witnessed  sufficient  proof  of  this  in  the 
method  taken  to  repair  a  defect  which 
appeared  in  the  neck  of  a  very  heavy 
cranked  intermediate  shaft  for  marine 
engines,  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  just 
before  Mr.  Mare  ceased  to  direct  tliem. 
The  neck  of  the  crank,  about  eighteen  in. 
diam.,  was  rough-turned,  when  a  hole  was 
found  and  out  into  in  the  forging,  close  to 
the  angle  of  the  neck  where  joining  with 
the  arm  or  side  of  the  cranked  part.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  awkward  as  to  positioB, 
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judged — as  to  form — to  ratber  more  than 
fill  It,  had  been  got  ready,  and  at  the  right 
moment  was  brought,  in  a  forge-fire,  to  a 
welding  heat  also ;  and  the  blowpipe  blast 
being  thrown  off,  the  welding  hot  plug,  pre- 
ceded by  a  dust  of  sand  and  borax  glass, 
was  thrust  against  the  cavity,  and  a  single 
blow  of  a  "tup,"  beforehand  properly  swung 
ready,  sufficed  to  firmly  weld  it  into  place. 
The  superfluity,  when  cold,  was  chipped  off, 
and  the  turning  of  the  neck  completed, 
which  the  writer  witnessed ;  and  he  can  tes- 
tify that  it  was  not  possible  upon  the  clean 
cut  surface  then  to  discern  where  was  the 
new  iron,  and  where  the  surrounding  old  of 
the  original  forging.  The  work  reflected 
much  credit  upon  the  skill  of  those  who  con- 
ducted it,  and  in  that  respect  alone  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  The  method  of  heating, 
however,  is  quite  as  applicable  to  cast  as  to 
wrought- iron. 

The  marine-engine  framing  above  referred 
to  was  treated  about  1833.  In  the  "  Annales 
des  Mines  "  for  1860,  M.  Mengy  gives  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  same  method 
having  been  applied  about  the  same  date  at 
the  Tamaris  Iron  Works,  Departement  of 
Alais,  to  buming-on  the  broken-off  necks 
of  the  iron  rolls  of  the  rolling  mill,  and 
with  complete  success.  Dr.  Percy  ("  Metal- 
lurgy," p.  745)  states  that  he  has  seen  a 
roll  thus  repaired  at  the  Millwall  Iron 
Works,  and  that  the  method  has  been  in 
occasional  use  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Percy  also  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Chinese  method  of  mending 
or  stopping  holes  in  their  very  thin  cast-iron 
rice  bowls  or  boilers,  when  broken  through 
these  brittle  vessels,  by  means  of  a  plug  of 
pasty  oast-iron  adroitly  applied  by  the  native 
"tiiuer."  He  cleanses  the  edges  of  the 
hole,  melts  a  sufficient  large  bit  of  cast-iron 
in  a  small  crucible,  in  a  little  charcoal  fur- 
nace, tilts  the  liquid  iron  oat  upon  a  folded 
damp  cloth  spread  with  ashes  and  held  hol- 
low in  the  hand,  and  at  the  moment  before 
the  oast-iron  assumes  the  peuty  state  just 
before  "setting,"  he  thrusts  it  up  to  the 
outside  of  the  hole  and  through  it,  and 
smoothes  the  overplus  at  the  inside  with 
another  like  cloth ;  so  that  he  has  thus  made 
a  sort  of  irregular  rivet  of  the  semi-liquid 
material.  There  is  here,  however,  no 
metallic  union.  The  case  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  the  manipulation  by  which  the 
plumber  makes  a  "  wiped  joint,"  applying 
the  semi-liquid  plumbers'  solder,  held  in  the 
hollow   of   his   "  tickenfelt,"    rapidly  and 


adroitly  to  and  around,  the  shaved  and 
tallowed  surface  of  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 
lead  pipe  to  be  united ;  and  equally  analo- 
gous to  the  way  that  holes  in  earthenware 
vessels  are  sometimes  mended  in  this  coun- 
try, by  a  semi-liquid  rivet  of  fusible  metal 
quickly  pushed  through  and  smoothed  over 
on  both  sides.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that 
more  extended  uses  of  this  same  method  and 
of  the  analogous  properties  of  cast-iron, 
though  at  its  much  higher  temperature, 
might  be  found  if  looked  after. 

Where  a  mere  cavernous  defect  exists  in 
castings  which  injures  appearance  only,  and 
which  may  be  filled  up  level  as  sufficient 
remedy,  cast-iron  is  very  often  dropped  into 
the  hole  and  the  surface  instantly  scraped 
or  cut  off  level  by  shoving  an  iron  straight- 
edged  scraper  across  the  mouth  of  the  now 
filled-up  hole.  This,  however,  is  seldom 
a  very  neat  method  of  repair,  and  some 
iron-founders  adopt  for  the  filling  material 
an  alloy  which  is  almost  identical  in  color 
with  the  dark  surface  of  freshly-made  cast- 
ings, but  is  much  more  fusible  than  cast- 
iron. 

This  alloy  is  said  to  be  best  composed  as 
follows : 

Antimony    65 

Copper         16 

Lead  18  by  weight. 

Some  prefer — 

Antimony    69 

Copper        16 

Tin  2 

Lead  18  by  weight. 

The  copper,  tin  and  antimony  are  melted 
together  first,  and  the  lead  then  added. 

Where,  for  such  operations  as  are  above 
referred  to,  defective  or  other  parts  of  cast- 
ings, more  particularly  of  large  size,  require 
to  be  out  off,  if  there  be  suitable  appliances 
at  hand,  they  are  much  more  easily  removed 
at  a  cherry-red  heat  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  circular  saw,  as  in  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  rolled  iron  rails,  than  by  cutting 
away  with  machine  tools  or  by  hand,  cold. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways  besides  this,  cast- 
iron  is  an  extremely  tractable  material 
at  a  low  or  cherry-red  heat.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  that  temperature,  castings 
which  have  been  molded  flat  may,  if  need 
be,  be  curved  by  bending  over  a  saddle  of 
suitable  form  and  to  almost  any  extent. 

Ur  curved  pieces,  buckled  in  the  cooling, 
may  be  forced  back  flat,  or  the  curvature  of 
pieces,  which  have  too  much  departed  from 
that  of  the  model,  by  contraction  in  cooling, 
may  have  their  curvature  corrected,  etc. 
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The  writer  once  cast  a  great  number  of  very 
thin  perforated  flooring  plates  for  a  bridge, 
which  were  required  to  be  curved  into  arch 
plates.  They  were  cast  quite  flat,  which, 
owing  to  peculiarities  of  form  and  perfora- 
tion, was  found  the  best  plan  to  secure 
soundness,  and  then  curved  by  bending  over 
a  saddle  of  baked  fire-clay ;  for  the  saddle 
must  not  be  of  good  conducting  material,  or 
the  casting  gets  chilled  and  possibly  broken. 


BLA0KFRIAR8  New  Bridos. — When  one 
of  average  imagination,  distant  foreign 
travel,  and  eeneral  reading,  sits  down  to 
write  about  Uie  last  important  bridge  that 
has  been  built  in  this  country,  he  cannot 
avoid  a  dream-like  glimpse  at  bridges  every- 
where ;  the  natural  bridges  of  South  Aueri- 
oa,  with  earthquakes  for  their  engineers, 
contractors,  and  workmen ;  the  many  thou- 
sands of  primitive  bridges  in  China,  formed 
of  huge  slabs  of  stone,  brought  in  many 
cases  from  immense  distances  by  human 
labor ;  the  numerous  interesting  bridges  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  the  triumphs  of  this  generation's 
engineers  in  overcoming  almost  all  conceiva- 
ble kinds  of  difficulty  in  bridge  construction 
that  could  be  presented  by  climate,  materials, 
situation,  or  other  circumstances  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.         •         »         • 

Blaokfriars  bridge  is  altogether  formed  of 
wrought-iron  so  far  as  the  main  structure  is 
concerned — the  embellishments  only  being 
of  cast  metal.  Preparatory  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  this  important  undertak- 
ing, the  erection  of  a  temporary  wooden 
substitute,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the 
old  bridge  were  necessary.  The  first  piles 
for  the  requisite  gantry — one-third  of  which 
is  now  removed — ^were  driven  in,  June,  1864. 
As  it  is  generally  considered  in  the  London 
district  that  the  London  clay  must  be  reach- 
ed to  obtain  a  sure  foundation  for  large 
buildings,  this  course  was  here  followed,  in- 
volving three  or  four  months  of  incessant 
daily  and  nightly  anxiety  and  labor — on  ac- 
count of  the  tides.  For  our  part,  however, 
we  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
practical  engineers,  that  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  going  down  to  this  clay,  and 
that  consequently,  in  doing  so,  much  need- 
less expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  incur- 
red. The  bridge  consists  of  five  arches, 
namely,  two  of  155  ft.  span  each,  two  of 
175  ft.,  and  one  of  185  ft.     The  height  of 


rise  in  the  center  arch  is  17  ft.,  and  in  the 
others  16  ft.  and  12  ft.  respectively.  Instead 
of  regularly-framed  centring,  piles  were 
driven  down  to  support  the  ribs  where  re- 
quired, which  doubtless  saved  the  contrac- 
tor much  expense  both  in  erection  and 
demolition.  The  ribs  were  then  wedged  «p 
to  the  soffit  of  the  arch ;  these  wedges  w 
slacks  are  now  removed,  so  that  each  ardi 
rests  on  its  own  skew-backs,  and  the  piles 
can  be  taken  away  at  once.  Mallet's  patent 
buckled  plates,  which,  as  most  of  our  read- 
ers know,  are  made  of  about  ^-in.  plates  oi 
iron  placed  heated  over  a  mould  and  stamp- 
ed by  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  shape  of  a 
groined  arch,  are  bolted  to  the  roadway  bear- 
ers by  {-in.  rivets,  and  form  an  immensely 
strong  platform.  On  thin  u  put  one  ineh 
thick  of  asphalte ;  over  this  again — an  ad- 
dition to  and  improvement  on  the  usual  prac- 
tice— a  layer  of  broken  stones  and  asphalte, 
from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  thickness,  is  placed ; 
and  lastly,  on  top  of  all,  is  granite  pitching 
as  ordinarily  laid  on  roads.  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  is  1,272  ft. ;  its  width,  includ- 
ing the  roadway  of  45  ft.  and  two  footpaths 
of  15  ft.  each,  is  75  ft.  The  gradient  is  1 
in  40.  There  are  eight  polished  red  granite 
columns,  between  which  there  are  parapets 
3  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Over  eaoh  colunm 
there  are  recesses  in  which  there  are  seats 
capable  of  resting  ten  or  a  dosen  weaiy 
pedestrians.  A  handsome  row  of  lamps  will 
be  placed  along  each  pathway,  a  little  back 
from  the  kerb — a  plan  not  adopted  on  any 
other  of  the  Thames  bridges — and  they  wiU 
be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  naviga- 
tion after  dark.  The  balustrades  are  Vene- 
tian-Gothic in  design.  They  were  beauti- 
fully cast  by  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Foster,  and  Ca, 
at  their  works  in  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire, 
and  will  form  an  elegant  adornment  to  the 
broad  York  stone  pavement.  This,  with  the 
Thames  Embankment,  which  will  meet  the 
bridge  at  the  north  abutment  on  the  came 
level,  will  form  a  promenade,  on  which,  no 
doubt,  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  vary 
his  "  walk  down  Fleet-street,"  and  whidi 
will  prove  a  source  of  health  and  recreation 
to' the  pent-up  denizens  of  the  City.  View- 
ed from  the  river,  either  in  ascending  or 
descending  the  stream,  Blackfriars  Bridge 
will  present  a  fine  appearance  with,  as  will 
of  course  eventually  be  the  case,  character- 
istic groups  of  statuary  to  crown  the  abut- 
ment piers,  capitals  on  the  polished  granite 
columns,  representations  of  sea-birds  and 
plants  on  the  east,  and  of  their  fresh  water 
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prototypes  on  the  west  fagades,  finished  by 
the  sky  line  of  the  chaste  parapet,  relieTed 
»t  intervals  by  the  handsome  lamps. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge  will  be  defrayed  from 
the  funds  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  the 
revenue  of  which  is  some  £40,000  per  an- 
num, and  to  whieh  £21,000  will  fall  in,  in  a 
couple  of  years,  from  terminable  annuities, 
on  which  money  was  advanced  by  Govern- 
moat  for  the  building  London  Bridge. — 
The  Engineer. 


THE  GREAT  BRONZE  FOUNDRIES  OF 
FRANCE. 

From  "The  Praotioal  H«eh»i>i«*(  Joarokl." 

The  casting  in  bronze,  as  the  cl  ief  amongst 
several  metals  or  alloys  by  which  the  artist 
can  endurably  entrust  the  conceptions  of 
his  imagination  to  a  remote  futurity,  mounts 
as  an  art  to  the  very  earliest  yet  known 
origins  of  our  race.  China,  India,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Borne,  the  middle  ages  of 
our  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  and  our  own 
day  contribute  their  monuments  or  testimo- 
nies of  this.  And  yet,  in  some  senses,  the 
art  has  never  spread,  or  become  a  diffused 
or  universal  one ;  at  this  moment  there  is 
really  but  one  great  bronze-casting  nation  in 
the  world — France. 

England  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
attempt  to  establish  bronze-foundries  of 
-works  of  art ;  but  while  we  have  dozens  of 
brass-foundries  existing  chiefly  as  integral 
parts  of  our  great  engineering  establish- 
ments, in  which  heavy  and  light  bionze  or 
larass  castings,  for  parts  of  machinery  etc., 
are  made  in  great  perfection,  there  really 
does  not  exist,  we  believe,  in  Great  Britain 
a  single  bronze-foundry  devoted  solely  to  the 
speciality  of  fine-art  castings. 

Nor  are  we  likely  soon  to  see  such,  for  a 
great  foundry  of  Bronzes,  as  objects  of  high 
art,  demands  the  combination  of  two  classes 
of  indn»trial  ability,  only  one  of  which  we, 
as  s  nation,  can  command  from  amongst 
ourselves.  We  must  obtain  the  respective 
msnaal  skill  of  the  moulder  and  founder, 


helping  talents  and  powers,  ean  never  be 
broken  up  and  yet  success  await  the  issue. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  we  have 
had  Bramahs  (the  younger),  Robinsons,  and 
Cottams  etc.,  spasmodically  attempting  the 
art,  and  indeed  making  very  fair  castings— 
merely  viewed  as  such — and  have  had  (to 
say  nothing  of  divers  "  men  in  brass  jackets  ") 
colossal  lions,  moulded  by  a  painter  and  cast 
by  a  marble  sculptor,  we  have  never  yet 
produced  a  first-rate  group  in  bronze ;  nor 
ever  established  artistic  Inronse-casting  as  a 
fine-art  industry  amongst  as.  The  Bramahs 
and  Cottams  etc.,  were  mere  moulders, 
brass-founders ;  the  Marochettis,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  as  sculptors,  were  trading 
speculators  in  casting  statuary ;  an  art  of 
the  refinements  and  details  of  which  they 
personally  knew  nothing,  and  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  in  their  pompously  styled 
ateliers,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  hire- 
ling skill  of  workmen,  who  well  knew  the 
practical  ignorance  of  their  employers. 

Prussia  and  Austria — especially  the  'for- 
mer—7have  been  a  good  deal  more  success- 
full  ;  and  almost  wholly  because  they  could 
command  the  poetry  of  art,  and  bring  it  into 
the  foundry,  which  we  cannot  do.  And  per- 
haps there  is  no  single  modern  monument  of 
fine-art  bronze-casting  in  Europe  or  in  the 
world,  at  present,  of  nobler  conception  and 
execution  than  the  grand  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  its  surround- 
ing figures  and  colossal  base,  on  the  Linden 
at  Berlin. 

Russia,  too,  has  had  her  long-descended 
line  of  first  cousins  to  bronze-founding  in 
the  men  who  cast  the  gigantic  bells  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  her  huge  old  bronze  guns ; 
and  their  descendants  have  produced  some 
very  noble  statue-castings,  such  as  the 
Colossus  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  good 
many  very  finely-cast  statues  of  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  horses  and  horse-tamers  pre- 
sented to  Ferdinand  of  Naples  by  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia,  which  are  over  the 
piers  of  entrance  to  the  Palace  garden  at 
Naples. 

But  all  these  have  been  spasmodio  efforts, 
sporadic  results ;  in  France  alone  has  artis- 
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choicely  the  education  and  the  solid  menu- 
menta  of  her  civilication,  than  over  any 
other  area  in  Europe.  This,  however,  would 
be  bat  a  fancy :  the  expansion  and  auccesa 
of  fiue-art  bronze  mnnufacture  in  France, 
and,  par  excellence,  in  Paria,  has  really  been 
due  to  the  art-loving  genius  and  impresaion- 
able  imagination  of  her  people,  to  their  art- 
education,  long  continued  and  well  under- 
stood by  thoae  who  have  conducted  it  in 
successive  decadea ;  and  to  the  patience  and 
hahilete  of  her  workmen,  aupported  and 
empowered  by  the  genuine  knowledge  and 
metallurgio  science  of  those  who  lead  them. 

On  the  whole,  brass  and  bronze-founding 
la  much  more  of  a  speciality  in  France,  in 
all  its  departments,  than  it  has  (hitherto  at 
leaat)  ever  been  in  England.  We  do  not 
make  any  reference  now  to  Government 
foundries,  auoh  as  the  bronze  gun-foundries 
of  France  or  of  England. 

There  are,  however,  in  France,  great 
establishments — such  as  those  of  M.  Yoruz, 
at  Nantes — engaged  wholly  in  bronze  and 
brass-founding,  and  with  special  depart- 
ments for  artillery,  for  casting  for  mechani- 
cal purpoaea,  and  for  atatues  and  other 
objects  of  architecture  and  of  art;  all 
being,  though  of  course  with  the  usual  fluc- 
toationa  of  trade,  kept  conatantly  at  work. 
We  are  ignorant  of  a  aingle  like  establish- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  Paris  is,  however, 
the  great  head-quarters  of  fine-art  brass  and 
bronze-casting,  and  practically  supplies  the 
world  with  its  productions. 

We  view,  as  out  of  this  trade  altogether, 
the  very  numerous,  and,  in  a  trade-sense, 
important  brass-foundries  of  Birmingham 
and  its  neighborhood,  engaged  upon  small 
objects  for  house  or  domeatic  or  other  use, 
and  which  profeaa  to  have  more  or  less  of 
ornamentation,  but  certainly  have  but  small 
pretenaions  to  art,  in  any  worthy  sense. 
Nor  do  we  refer  to  Japanese  bronze  and 
brass  work<,  further  than  juat  to  remark, 
that  while  objects  of  considerable,  some  of 
great,  antiquity  brought  thence  formerly  by 
the  Dutch,  and  more  recently  by  ourselves 
and  other  European  nations,  prove  that  at 
some  anterior  epochs  artistic  bronze  manu- 
facture had  reached  a  very  noble  perfection. 


Paris  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
profusion  of  bronzea  in  the  public  ways,  ia 
the  buildings  public  and  private,  and  ia  the 
shop  windows.  Bronze-casting  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  industry  there.  There  are  probably 
not  leas  than  three  hundred  houses  engaged 
in  the  trade  in  one  way  or  other ;  but  of 
these  there  are  no  more  than  perhaps  about 
fifty  who  are  actual  manufacturers,  and  oi 
these  again  not  more  than  about  twenty 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank,  of  ability  and 
eminence,  either  aa  conducting  some  one  or 
more  special  branches  of  the  hrvnzet  dt* 
beaiix-artH  trade,  or  the  whole  of  them. 
But  although  thus  the  finished  objects  of 
the  Parisian  bronze-founder  arrest  the  eye 
and  glitter  before  us  at  every  step  upon  the 
Boulevards  or  in  the  Palais-Royal,  next  to 
nothing  is  known  generally,  not  even  to  the 
technical  or  metallurgically-akilled  visitor  t« 
Paris,  of  the  establishments  whence  these 
beautiful  and  costly  objects  issue,  or  of  the 
apparatus  and  methods  by  which  they  are 
produced.  They  are,  in  fact,  sealed,  rigidly 
shut  against  all  intruders,  and  for  many 
good  and  sufficient  reaaons,  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  regarded  aa  the  mere  ofibpriag 
of  narrowneaa,  timidity,  or  jealousy.  One 
only  we  need  mention.  The  workmen  are, 
in  each  of  several  classes,  specialists,  in  a 
aense  the  moat  abaolute,  and  French  employ- 
era  have  found  that  unworthy  and  nnscra- 
puloua  means  to  detach  these  men  and  bring 
them  elaewhere,  have  been  but  too  oftea 
practiced  by  thoae  to  whom  the  graee  at 
entree  may  have  been  accorded. 

We  have  heard,  though  we  do  not  at  all 
intend  to  auggest,  that,  in  this  way,  fine-art 
bronze-casting  in  Belgium  and  in  Germaay 
has  been  very  much  advanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  French  artisans. 

In  Italy  moat  of  the  workmen,  in  avdi 
establishments  as  that  of  Signor  Clement 
Papi,  which  produced  the  largest  bronie 
statue,  that  of  the  David  of  Michael  Angekt, 
in  1867  at  Paria,  are  natives ;  but  we  beuere 
this  ia  not  the  case  in  Prussia,  Austria,  w 
Knaaia. 

So  far  aa  we  are  aware,  no  literatnre  ezi(t» 
which  treats  in  a  detailed  or  practical  way 
of  the  methods  and  apparatus  of  the  fine- 
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reports)  waa  M.  Barbadienne,  the  man  who 
perhaps,  above  all  others,  cmild  have  given 
OS  a  complete  and  invaluable  treatise  upon 
the  technicalities  of  this  manufacture,  in 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  conspicuously  led 
the  advance.  We  look  for  any  such  details 
in  vain ;  not  that  we  imagine  M.  Barbedienne 
felt  the  slightest  desire  or  ground  for 
reticence,  but  that  the  space  assigned  him  in 
these  volumes  as  a  reporter  was  far  too 
restricted  to  admit  of  his  dealing  with  more 
than  mere  generalities ;  indeed,  the  whole 
500  pages  of  Vol.  Ill  might  prove  less 
than  enough  to  enable,  one  at  once  so  skilled 
in  every  detail,  sesthetic  and  technical  and 
80  enthusiastic,  to  pour  forth  the  treasures 
of  his  knowledge  upon  this  speciality,  in 
which  he  so  admittedly  leads. 

Where  no  literature  exists,  therefore,  a 
sketch  may  be  accepted  as  a  not  unwelcome 
installment.  Such  we  are  enabled  to  give, 
the  writer  having  been  recently  accorded  by 
JVI.  Barbedienne  himself  the  unusual  ind 
special  favor  of  the  unreserved  examination 
of  his  noble  foundry  and  manufactory  at 
Paris. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  half-a-dozen  fine-art 
bronse-foundries  in  or  about  Paris,  the  des- 
cription of  any  one  of  which  would  prove 
interesting.     That,  however,  of  M.  Barbe- 
dienne stands  amongst  these  facile  priruxps, 
and  indeed  b  not  one,  but,  so  to  say,  a  con- 
geries of  special  manufactures.     The  works 
are  situated  in  the  Kue  de  Lancry,  at  not  a 
very  great  distance   from   the   well-known 
"show  shop"   of   bronzes,  as  our  homely 
phrase  is.  No.  30  Boulevard  Poissonniere. 
It  is,  however,  happily  placed,  though  still 
upon  the  edge  of  that  quarter  of  fashion, 
traffic,  and  pleasure,  also  upon  the  border 
of    that    wonderful    north-east  quarter  of 
Paris,  which,  like  our   own   north-east   of 
Xondon,  is  the  seat  of  so  many  of  its  myriad 
industries,  and  which,  as  re^>ects  the  French 
capital,  is  a  terra  ntcognila  to  ninety-niite 
out  of  the  hundred  Knglishmen  who  visit 
-ftbat  city,  or  even  reside  in  its  fashionable 
^^aarters. 

Entering  from  the  street,  we  pass  through 


8.  The  shops  for  the  production  of  models, 
and  for  the  completion  of  a  large  number 
of  these  in  the  permanent  material  bronze. 

4.  The  marble  work ;  a  complete  estab- 
lishment for  the  working,  both  by  machine 
tools  and  by  the  sculptor's  hand,  of  all  sorts 
of  marbles,  onyxes,  and  other  fine  and  hard 
minerals. 

5.  The  shops  for  mounting  of  Caroel 
lamps  and  other  objects  of  artistic  bronze 
work  in  combination  with  porcelain,  glass, 
etc. 

6.  The  enameling  shops,  in  which  that 
peculiar  form  of  ^'■imavx  clousonnis  "  which, 
dating  from  Byzantine  art  originally,  had 
been  lost  to  practice  for  ages  in  Europe, 
though  always  employed  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  were  revived  in  France  by  M.  Legost, 
in  1855,  and  greatly  extended  by  M.  Barbe- 
dienne. 

7.  The  "  ateiier,"  in  which  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  machinery  of  M.  CoUas  is 
worked  for  the  automatic  reduction  or 
enlargement  of  solid  forms. 

This  machinery  is  eonstantly  employed  in 
the  production  of  new  models  for  bronzes, 
etc.,  whether  figures  or  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  and 
of  every  size.  It  constitutes,  as  M.  Barbe- 
dienne has  himself  afimied,  the  right-hand 
of  the  bronzist,  enabling  him  not  only  to 
reprodnce  the  forms  of  ancient  art  with 
rigid  exactitude,  but  to  eopy  them  equally  so 
to  any  scale,  and  at  an  extremely  small  cost. 

Were  it  not  for  this  machine-tool,  it  would 
be  impossible,  at  any  reasonable  prices,  for 
M.  Barbedienne  to  quote  in  his  catalogue 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  different  sizes 
for  the  same  reproduced  antique  statue,  and 
to  have  at  command  five  or  six  sizes  in 
bronze  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  statues, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  enchant  the 
world. 

M.  Collas*  maAinery  gained  him,  and  we 
believe  very  justly,  the  grand  medal  of 
boner  at  Paris,  in  1855.  Its  rudiments, 
however,  are  very  ancient,  and  to  be  found 
in  many  an  old  book  on  turning ;  and  in 
reality  we  believe  there  b  little  doubt  but 
that  all  which  M.  Collas  has  effected  was 
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ing  ever  fully  and  publioly  claimed  to  have 
been  its  perfector. 

What  degree  of  similarity  there  may  be 
between  both  we  cannot  say,  but  all  machines 
of  this  class  in  reality  depend  upon  the  use 
(more  or  less  implicated,  of  course)  of  a  lever, 
the  ratio  of  whose  arms  is  variably  at  will, 
one  end  of  which  carries  a  dumb  point  which 
traverses,  in  cloeely  and  equally  adjacent 
parallel  lines,  over  the  contour  to  be  copied  ; 
while  the  other  end,  guided  by  that,  carries 
the  revolving  or  other  cutting  tool  which 
removes  the  brute  matter  from  the  mass,  to 
be  formed  into  the  reduced,  or  equal,  or 
enlarged  copy,  and  can  remove  no  more.* 

8.  Besides  all  these  there  are  "  mounting 
shops,"  where  the  bronse  pieces  are  con- 
nected, either  with  precious  marbles  or 
stones,  or  by  "  memusierS'ibiniste* "  with 
fine  cabinet  work. 

Subsidiary  to  all  these  there  is  a  grand 

Jallery  or  store,  for  porcelains,  Indian, 
apanese,  French,  English,  etc.,  to  be 
employed  for  divers  ornamental  ends  in  com- 
bination, and  a  whole  tribe  of  small  shops 
for  the  preparation  and  repair  of  tools, 
etc.,  etc.  We  need  scarcely  say  amongst 
these  are  "drawing  shops,"  artists'  studios, 
in  iitct,  where  the  imaginative  brain  labor 
that  inaugurates  much  that  follows,  is  in 
ftiU  play  on  the  part  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  draughtsmen,  and  other  artistic 
"  cooperateurs"  of  the  establishment. 

Let  us  return  to  the  foundry  and  its 
adjuncts,  of  which  we  can  describe  much  to 
interest  our  readers,  without  any  breach  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  us,  as  visitors  to 
these  famous  works. 

The  foundry  is  a  very  large  rectangular 
brick  building,  whose  sides  are  about  twice 
the  breadth.  It  is  lighted  by  ample  sky- 
lights in  the  roof,  and  we  at  once  notice  the 
perfect  cleanness  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and 
the  nice  clear  pearl-white  with  which  the 
brick  of  the  former  is  colored,  so  as  to 
afford  the  best  light  without  distress  to  the 
eye.  There  are  no  piles  of  rubbish  about, 
neither  spare-boxes,  nor  unused  models;  all 
is  orderly,  a  picture  of  neatness. 

The  floor,  with  the  exoeption  of  some 
gangways,  is  of  loamy  sand,  and  ready  in 
heaps  beside  each  moulder. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  work  being 
small,  or  very  small,  so  the  whole  (nearly) 
of  the  moulding  work  is  done  on  benches. 

These  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  area,  and  are  arranged  transversely  to 

•  Blanchard  Mhe. 


the  length  of  the  building  in  parallel  ranges, 
with  an  axial  gangway  passing  right  through, 
and  dividing  them  along  the  center.  Each 
bench  is  double,  t.  e.  two  benches  and  two 
sets  of  moulders  face  each  other  at  work. 
Each  bench  varies  in  width  from  3^  to  per- 
haps 5  feet ;  and  the  mid-line  of  separation 
between  the  opposite  benches  of  the  same 
double  bench  is  occupied  by  a  raised  division, 
with  a  low  table  or  shelf  on  top  to  bold  tools. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  it 
moulded  "  in  dry  sand,"  the  large  statues 
being  in  true  "  loam  work,"  but  "  green 
sand  "  moulding  for  small,  plain,  or  unim- 
portant objects  IS  also  largely  practiced. 

At  one  side  of  the  "salle"  is  the  place 
where  the  sand  is  prepared,  mixed  and 
damped.  The  sand  employed  is  of  two 
qualities,  one  beine  of  a  deep  brown  color, 
and  very  loamy ;  tLe  other  of  a  very  lieht 
yellowish-white,  with  more  yellow  particles 
parteme.  Both  are  obtained  at  Fontenay 
des  Boses,  not  far  from  Paris  to  the  north- 
west. The  two  sorts  are  mixed,  first,  by 
interstratefying  them  in  alternate  layers  in 
heaps,  the  relative  thicknesses  depending 
partly  on  the  class  of  work  the  sand  ia  being 
prepared  for. 

These  zebra-striped  heaps  are  then  cut 
down  with  the  shovel,  and  the  whole  set 
between  a  pair  of  very  fine  set  horixontal 
cast-iron  rollers.  The  sand  is  finally,  after 
being  damped  to  the  right  degree,  sifted, 
and  so  handed  over  to  the  men.  The 
"  ckasiis  "  or  moulding-boxes  are  all  of  cast- 
iron,  very  carefully  fitted  together,  and  witk 
well-planed  edges.  We  did  not  see  a  single 
wood-box*  (so  common  even  now  in  British 
brass-foundries),  nor  any  makeshift  of  any 
other  sort  about  the  establishment. 

Wood  patterns  or  models  also  are  but  little 
employed,  except  for  objects  to  be  finished 
in  the  lathe.  The  models  are  chiefly  oi 
bronie,  carefully  chiseled  or  chased  up,  and 
given  a  dull  brownish-grey  sort  of  "  patina," 
which  seems  to  enable  them  to  part  fitm 
the  sand  with  very  great  cleanness.  Plaster 
casts,  fusible  metal,  wax,  and  even  ocoasios- 
ally  porcelain  or  glass  come  into  play  is 
models  also.  All  the  bench  moulding-woA 
is  of  a  character  demanding  great  care,  dex- 
terity, and  patience.  The  latter  quality,  as 
well  as  steadiness  of  hand  and  peifection  oi 
vision,  find  their  greatest  demand  with  the 
moulders  who  are  engaged  in  casting  objeets 
which  are  to  form  the  basis  for  the  imatuc 
opaques  et  cloisonnes. 


•  "Praotioal  meehania'*' 
Bd.  V.  ir.'s  Mag. 
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Our  readers  generally  are,  no  doubt, 
familiar  with  the  character  of  these  from 
seeing  the  like  objects  exhibited  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  collections.  The  design, 
always  of  a  stiff  and  conventionalized 
character,  is  outlined,  as  it  were,  and  its 
distinct  portions  divided  by  very  thin  walls 
of  bronae,  mere  lines  almost,  which  rise 
square  up  from  the  general  surface  of  con- 
tour of  the  object,  and  to  a  height  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  intended  coat  of  enamel, 
which  in  very  thin,  not  more  even  than  a 
millimeter,  seldom  more  than  half  as  much. 
Thus,  in  fact,  the  enamel  when  baked  in,  is 
held  fixed  in  so  many  shallow  bronze-sur- 
rounded cells,  the  dividing  and  adjoining 
edges  of  which  are  polished  off  bright,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  enamel  is  ground  off 
to  a  uniform  surface.  This  little  digression 
may  serve  sufficiently  to  explain  the  nature 
of  imaux  clomonnit ;  and  into  the  details 
of  the  compositions  of  the  enamels  them- 
selves, and  how  applied  and  completed,  we 
do  not  here  purpose  entering. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  very  utmost 
importance  attaobes  to  easting  these  little 
cloitons,  or  cells,  perfect;  any  morsal  of 
bronze  improperly  filling  a  portion,  however 
slight,  when  oast,  has  to  be  cut  out  by  hand, 
and  at  some  risk  of  damaging  the  thin  low 
wall  of  the  doison  itself. 

It  is  almost  painful  to  watch  the  lynx- 
eyed  patience  with  which  the  moulder  of 
one  of  these  objects — ^say,  a  huge  vase  of 
three  feet  in  bight,  covered  all  over  with 
thousands  of  these  cells — finishes  each,  with 
minute  almost  microscopic  hand  tools,  after 
he  has  "  drawn  "  the  bronze  pattern.  The 
value  of  this  is  represented  mainly  by  the 
money  consumed  in  payment  for  the  design, 
the  original  wax  and  plaster  model,  and  the 
casting  and  hand-finishing  of  this  workable 
bronze  pattern ;  such  patterns  are  laid  aside 
on  cns^iions,  and  kept  covered  carefully. 

We  shall  not  devote  space  to  describing 
the  considerable  system  in  operation  for  the 
organization,  registration,  preservation, 
cleansing,  and  return  into  store,  of  the 
innumerable  patterns.  The  law  of  copy- 
right, which  in  France  is  far  more  protective 
and  precise  than  it  is  with  us,  has  greatly 
relieved  such  men  as  Barbedienne  of  one  of 
their  anxieties,  viz:  that  of  having  their 
design  stolen,  or  their  models  bought  for 
patterns  by  others ;  still,  the  ckeft  d'amvre 
are  guarded  with  care. 

The  facing  sand  of  the  moulds,  whether 
dry  or  green,  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 


charcoal  dust  and  of  potato  starch,  or  of 
wheaten  flour  of  the  very  finest  grinding. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  each  moulder 
takes  his  own  way,  and  there  appears  to  be 
as  much  whim  and  variation  here,  as  amongst 
iron-moulders.  Sand  cores,  amply  hollowed 
for  air,  are  employed  for  all  hollow  objects, 
not  of  large  size  or  not  oast  in  loam ;  for 
the  latter,  the  cores  are  also  of  loam.  la 
statue-casting  it  is  deemed  of  high  import* 
ance  to  the  final  perfection  of  form  when 
cast,  that  the  thickness  of  the  casting  should 
be  perfectly  uniform.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  great  contraction  in  cooling  (from 
1  to  2  per  cent)  of  bronze,  and  the  pro- 
longed state  of  plasticity  through  which  it 
passes  between  the  liquid  and  solid  states. 
Hence,  if  there  be  thick  parts  as  well  as 
thin,  the  latter  solidify  so  completely  before 
the  former  that  the  thick  parts  get  more  or 
less  distorted.  The  dbtortion  may  be  utterly 
invisible  to  the  undisciplined  eye,  but  that 
of  the  artist-workman  here  readily  detects 
and  finds  fault  with  a  change  of  form  in  the 
muscles  of  a  "  Discobolus  "  or  a  "  gladiator," 
or  in  the  voluptuous  rounding  of  the  limbs 
of  a  Venus  accroupie "  or  "de  Milo,"  which 
the  world  at  large  cannot  discern. 

The  contraction  of  cooling  is  found  to 
augment  in  ratio,  with  the  size  of  the  object 
cast,  being  greatest  in  large  statues.  For 
all  these  reasons,  the  utmost  eare  and  some 
very  refined,  though  simple,  methods  arc 
employed  to  ensure  that  "  the  core  "  shi^l 
be  in  form  precisely  similar  to  the  exterior 
of  the  statue  or  figure,  and  that  it  shall  be 
placed  and  fixed  in  the  mould  with  rigid 
concentricity.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bar* 
bedienne,  which  he  has  expressed  in  hia 
Jury  Report  (Class  22)  of  1867,  that  wheaten 
flour  is  not  so  good  a  facing  material  as 
charcoal  dust ;  but  he  deems  that  much 
remains  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  best  material 
for  facing  bronze  sand-moulds,  and  hesitates 
not  to  say  that  no  moulder  now-a-days  sne- 
oeeds  in  attaining  an  equally  fine  and  uni- 
form granulation  of  surface  as  was  habit* 
ually  produced  by  some  of  the  great  bronae* 
founders  of  older  days,  snob  as  Richard, 
the  Eoks,  Dnrand,  and  the  brothers  Keller, 
who  cast  so  much  for  Louis  XIY. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  memory  how  fully  M. 
Barbedienne  insists  upon  the  primary  import* 
ance  of  perfection  in  the  moulding  and 
casting.  Most  persons  would  say  that  an 
objeot  which  was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  "  chaser,"  or  ciseleur,  mieht  be  oast  as 
rough  as  we  please,  and  yet  aU  its  (vdt*  bs 
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remedied  in  the  metal-soulptor's  hands. 
Skilled  experience  says  no  ;  it  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  if  the  work  come  out  of  the 
sand  perfeet,  the  less  the  "  chaser  "  does  to 
it  afterwards  the  better ;  and,  in  fact,  M. 
Barbedienne  boldly  attributes  the  matchless 
beauty  of  many  antique,  or  even  middle-age 
bronzes,  to  the  fact  that  in  these,  the  same 
mind,  eye  and  hand  carried  through  the 
entire  process,  from  the  conception  of  the 
model  to  its  completion,  thence  to  the 
moulding  and  casting,  and  finally  to  the 
chiseling  and  dressing,  and  to  complete 
finish. 

This  seems  to  have  been  true  in  some 
cases  at  least,  if  not  in  general.  'Ihe 
exquisite  bronze  statuette  of  the  young  man, 
found  about  five  years  since  at  Pompeii, 
which  has  been  called,  though  on  no  sufficient 
evidence,  "the  Lbtening  Hunter,"  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  repro- 
ductions in  the  world,  to  reduced  scale,  of 
the  youthful  male  form,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  great  relievo  castings  of  mediaeval 
Italy,  in  gates  and  well  ("pozzi  ")  ourbings, 
are  oases  in  point. 

But  to  return ;  at  the  end  of  the  foundry, 
furthest  from  the  entrance,  are  the  furnaces, 
the  stove  for  drying  the  moulds  and  cores, 
of  which  we  need  say  nothing  but  that  it  is 
heated  by  the  waste  furnace-heat,  and  a 
large  wrought-iron  jib  crane  for  pitting  and 
unpitting  boxes  in  which  large  objects  are 
oast. 

The  bronze  for  all  moderate-sized  objects, 
say  up  to  250  kilos.,  is  melted  in  clay  era- 
oibles,  which  are  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  and  hold  about  30  kilos,  each. 
These  are  not  extremely  refractory,  but 
stand  three  or  four  meltings. 

There  are  eight  crucible  furnaces,  in  form 
very  much  that  of  the  ordinary  brass  fur- 
nace, but  differing  from  usual  practice,  in 
England  at  least,  in  that  they  are  not  wind 
furnaces,  but  are  fed  with  blast,  from  a 
small  fan  (about  20  in.  diam.),  driven  by  a 
strap  from  the  engine  of  the  "majbrerie;  " 
the  fuel  is  coke,  and  the  advantaees  seem  to 


the  covers  of  iron-bound  square  fire-tiks, 
and  the  tops  are  about  22  in.  above  the  Aoot 
level. 

The  large  air-fumaoe  is  fed  with  dry  wood 
fuel,  and  will  melt  upward  of  1,000  lalone* 
ters. 

In  older  times  statues  were  alwajs  cast  in 
a  loam-mould,  put  together  piece  by  |Heee 
in  the  excavated  pit,  and,  as  fitted  in  plaee 
and  jointed  up,  the  pit  was  rammed  np 
round  them.  This  was  but  » m&ke-sbift 
mode,  and  had  several  serious  evils :  the 
mould  never  could  be  dried  with  perfect 
uniformity:  and  even  when  dry,  it  stood  so 
long  in  the  pit  while  being  got  ready,  that 
it  imbibed  moisture  anew,  and  hence  so 
many  "  mis-oasts  "  of  old.  tjoder  the  heavy 
head  of  liquid  bronze,  too,  the  ramming-in 
of  the  pit  sometimes  proved  soft  and  deeep- 
tive,  so  that  here  or  there  the  walls  of  the 
mould  partially  bulged,  and  the  casting  was 
either  lost  or  damaged. 

All  M.  Barbadienne's  statues  or  large 
objects  are  cast  therefore  in  cast-iron  flasks 
or  boxes,  so  that  the  pit  is  what  iron-foun- 
ders call  a  "  naked  pit,"  i.  e.  no  ramming- 
np  is  practiced. 

A  "  pool "  or  reservoir  of  sand  with  «diar- 
ooal  facing,  is  employed  for  all  large  east- 
ings, into  which  the  contents  of  the  cmeiUea 
are  "  teemed,"  or  into  which  the  air-fhmaee 
is  tapped.  When  the  full  quantity  of  mettl 
is  in  the  pool,  an  iron  conical  plug,  whkk 
had  been  inserted  into  and  stopped  the  mail 
"gait"  or  "coulee"  is  drawn  up,  and  the 
metal  enters  the  mould. 

It  passes  off  (as  overplus)  by  "risiag 
heads,"  as  in  oast-iron  moulding,  and  "  the 
gas  is  fired  "  at  these,  by  a  lighted  toreh  ia 
the  same  way.  From  the  low  temperature 
of  the  liquid  bronze,  however,  as  compared 
with  oast-iron,  but  a  small  volume  of  gasii 
evolved  from  either  moulds  or  cores. 

The  head  of  surplus  pressure  employed 
is  always  very  small,  for  fear  of  distortiaB ; 
a  practice  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  sf 
bronze-ffun  founding,  where  the  "Duuselrt" 
or  "  risinz  head  "  is  often  nearlv  as  loot  u 
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maj  be  said.  We  most  remember,  however, 
tluit  Pmsaia  is  returning  to  bronze  rifled 
field-gans,  and  that  our  new  rifled  Indian 
artillery  is  also  to  be  of  bronce. 

The  metals  employed  by  M.  Barbedienne 
for  his  bronze  are  very  pure  "  tile  pitoh  " 
copper,  and  English  or  Straits  tin,  also  of 
best  quality.  The  copper  is  usually  South 
American,  again  melted  in  France,  purified 
by  "liquation,"  and  run  into  small  pigs  of 
about  the  size  and  form  of  ours  known  as 
"  Best  selected  copper." 

A  proportion  of  bronze  from  "  gaits  and 
runners  "  is  usually  added,  but  the  compo- 
sition of  this  is  quam  prox.  already  known 
and  constant,  and  its  material  is  unadulter- 
ated, so  no  mischief  can  arise.  No  (dd 
material,  whether  copper,  bronze  or  brass  is 
ever  employed  ;  and  the  directeur  du  travail, 
who  so  intelligently  and  politely  showed  us 
round  the  works,  and  explained  their 
methods  with  the  lucid  brevity  so  character- 
ifltic  of  the  higher  conlre-m<^re  of  France, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  cast  a  first-rate  statue  or  relief, 
especially  of  large  size,  from  old  bronze  guns, 
or  other  old  material  of  variable  composition. 
He  instanced  many  proofs  of  this;  and, 
undoubtedly,  the  porous  bad  castings  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  Napoleon  Column  in  the  Place 
Yenddme,  of  the  statue  of  Desaix,  etc.,  at 
Paris,  and  of  our  own  Trafalgar  Square 
lions  seem  to  sustain  this  view. 

That  bronze  ornamentation  is  not  more 
widely  diffused  in  Europe  generally,  and 
(hat  it  is  so  prevalent  in  France,  arises  from 
two  main  causes.  Fiscal  or  cnstom-house 
regulation  of  absurd  severity  in  the  case  of 
all  the  European  nations ;  and  en  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  respects  our- 
selves, want  of  diffused  good  taste  or  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  form,  either  in  the 
interior  or  exterior  of  our  public  or  our 
private  buildings  or  national  monuments. 

For  100  kilos,  of  bronze,  on  entering  the 
frontiers  of  each  of  the  following  nations, 
the  duties  are  thus : 

Bnmze.        Bronze  gilded. 

Russia 877  fhmcs       470  fVaDcs. 

AuBtrU 260      "  260      " 

Spain 165      "  166      " 

France 20      "  100      " 

Italy 17.17"  100      " 

Switzerland 16      "  100      " 

Prussia 18.10"  112.50" 

In  United  States  860  firancs  on  1,000  francs  value. 
Belrinm  100    "  "  "  " 

Holland  60    "         "  "         " 

England  4Qd  Portugal  alone  admit  bron- 
ses  free. 


The  bizarrerie  of  these  figures  forms  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of 
finance  ministers  everywhere. 

We  must,  however,  reserve  to  a  future 
article  some  further  remarks  upon  these 
works  for  bronze,  and  upon  ornamental  zinc 
and  iron  castings,  which  follow  humbly  in 
its  steps. 


SEA-GOmO  TURRET-SHIP& 

From  "  The  Praotical  Hechanie'a  Jonrnal." 

The  completion,  at  Chatham,  of  the  Mon- 
arch affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  few 
remarks  on  sea-going  turret-ships.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  earlier  turret-ships  of 
our  navy — the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Prince 
Albert — are  really  coast'defense  ships,  since 
they  have  only  a  minimum  of  sail-power, 
and  are  so  badly  supplied  with  coal  as  to 
limit  very  narrowly  their  steaming  capabil- 
ity ;  for  coast  and  harbor  defense  they  will, 
however,  prove  useful,  should  their  services 
ever  be  required.  Besides  these,  we  have 
in  our  navy  the  far-famed  Scorpion  and 
Wivem,  built  by  Messrs.  Laird  during  the 
American  war,  and  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
emment  after  they  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  custody  of  the  authorities  on  suspicion 
of  being  intended  for  the  Confederates. 
Perhaps  no  vessels  have  ever  attained  a 
reputation  more  disproportionate  to  their 
real  powers  of  offense  and  defense  than 
these  two  ships ;  for,  although  thinly  ar- 
mored and  but  weakly  armed,  they  have 
been  frequently  described  as  most  formida- 
ble vessels.  We  do  not,  however,  propose 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those 
ships,  but  simply  to  add  respecting  them 
that,  although  intended  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
therefore  provided  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  sail,  they  have  proved  very  inferior  sea- 
boats,  the  Wivem  having  particularly  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  excessive  rolling.  The 
advocates  of  the  turret  system  have  always 
argued  that  the  bad  performance  of  these 
ships  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
their  moderate  size  (they  beiqg  of  less  than 
1,900  tons  burden),  and  have  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  the  turret  system  into 
competition  with  the  broadside  system  in 
ships  which,  in  point  of  size,  could  compare 
with  our  armored  frigates ;  this  trial  will  be 
rendered  possible  very  shortly,  when  the 
Captain  and  Monarch  are  complete  for  sea. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  results  will  be  pbtain^d;  one 
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thing,  however,  eeems  certain,  vis  :  that,  as 
sea-boats,  both  of  these  vessels  will  prove  far 
superior  to  any  existing  turret-ships ;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Monarch, 
if  not  the  Captain  also,  will  prove  as  efficient 
voder  sail  as  our  broadside  iron-dads. 

Although  classed  t(^ether  as  seagoing 
turret-ships,  there  are  some  very  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  Captain  and  the  Mon- 
arch. The  former,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fullest  expression  of 
Captain  Coles'  ideas  respecting  ships  of  the 
class ;  the  latter  was  designed  in  the  Con- 
troller's Department  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative ship  of  the  type  of  which  the 
naval  officers,  then  at  the  head  of  our  navy, 
most  approved,  and  which  the  professional 
officers  did  their  best  to  perfect.  Looked 
at  by  an  unprofessional  spectator,  the  Mon- 
arch presents  no  special  feature;  she  has 
the  lofty  sides  and  upper  deck  of  a  broad- 
side ship,  and  is  rigged  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  foot,  iu  all  respects  except  the  turrets, 
and  some  special  arrangements  of  flying  or 
hurricane  deck  for  carrying  boats,  conse- 
quent upon  the  turret  armament,  the  Mon- 
arch closely  resembles  the  broadside  ships 
which  immediately  preceded  her.  What 
would  be  the  central  battery  on  the  main 
deck — if  she  were  a  broadside  ship — is  the 
space  in  which  the  turret-beds  are  built; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  no  port-holes  in  the 
side  armor.  On  this  central  space  or  bat- 
tery the  armor  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
upper  deck,  about  14  ft.  above  the  water ; 
before  and  abaft  it  there  is  an  armor  belt, 
extending  throughout  the  length,  and  reach- 
ing from  about  5  ft.  below  the  water-line  up 
to  a  nearly  equal  distance  above  it.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Captain  has  her  upper 
deck  only  8  ft.  above  water,  and  throughout 
the  length  the  armor  reaches  from  a  few 
inches  below  this  deck  down  to  about  5  ft. 
below  water.  She  has  a  poop  and  forecastle 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  a  flying  deck  ex- 
tends along  the  length  between,  this  light 
deck  being  comparatively  narrow,  and  being 
intended,  unlike  that  of  the  Monarch,  for 
working  the  sails.  The  Captain  has  tripod 
masts.    Her  turrets  pass  down  through  the 


her  turret-guns  when  the  Captain  would  b« 
powerless ;  but  this  advantage  has  been  par- 
chased  at  a  considerable  cost.  First  of  all, 
the  Monarch  is  800  tons  burden  mora  than 
the  Captain,  although  she  only  earries  about 
the  same  weight  of  turrets  and  grnns  as  the 
Captain,  and  has  armor  of  the  same  thick- 
ness ;  the  different  disposition  of  the  armor 
in  the  Monarch  requiring  a  mnek  greater 
weight  of  armor  than  the  Captain's  gystea 
would  require,  and  the  lofty  sides,  of  cewce, 
adding  to  the  weight  of  hull.  Then  the 
Monarch,  being  a  larger  ship,  has  a  greater 
weight  of  equipment,  heavier  and  mere 
powerful  engines,  and  a  greater  weight  of 
coal  than  the  Captain,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  difference  of  types.  The  side  armor  e( 
the  ships  is  nearly  all  7-in.;  the  Captaui  has 
a  little  8-in.  in  wake  of  the  turrets.  On  the 
turrets  the  armor  is  8-in.  and  lO-in.,  the 
greater  thickness  being  used  near  the  ports. 
The  turrets,  of  which  there  are  two  in  each 
ship,  will  each  carry  two  25-ton  guns,  throw- 
ing GOO-lbs.  shot.  Besides  these  the  Monarch 
has  three  6^-ton  guns,  two  of  which  are  in  sa 
armored  bow-battery,  and  the  third  ia  an 
armored  stem-battery  ;  the  Captain  has  two 
6^ton  guns,  carried  unprotected  on  the 
poop  and  forcastle. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the 
turret  system  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  applied  in  a  full-rigged  sea-going  ship 
like  the  Monarch  or  the  Captain.  By  mean 
of  poops,  forecastles,  stays,  shrouds,  tripods, 
or  other  obstmotions,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  fire  the  turret  gnn.s  in  very  many  dine- 
tions,  and  hence  the  chief  merit  of  the  tn^ 
ret  system — an  all-round  or  nearly  all-rouitd 
fire — is  forfeited.  Direct  fire,  either  i^ead 
or  astern,  both  of  which  are  most  important, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  turret 
guns  of  both  ships;  the  Monarch,  by  meaas 
of  the  bow  and  stern  batteries,  making  ap 
for  this  failure  to  some  extent,  while  the 
Captain  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  oar 
recent  ships,  in  so  far  as  what  are  teraed 
"arcs  of  impunity"  are  concerned.  !■ 
fact,  no  greater  contrast  between  ships  eaa 
exist  than  that  between  the  Captain,  whid 
has  no  power  of  firing  within,  say,  15°  of 
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CHURCH'S  EQUILIBRIUM  SLIDE  VALVE. 

Prom  "  Eniineerlng." 

FiQ.'aif. 


^ss^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^ 


Fio.  4 


In  the  ooui-se  of  our  account  of  the  Con- 
veraaEione  recently  held  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  we  mentioned  a  pair  of 
equilibrium  Blide-valvee,  designed  bj  Mr. 
W.  G.  Church,  and  which  were  exhibited 
on  that  occasion.  In  fnlfillment  of  a  promise 
then  made,  we  now  publish  engravings  of 
Mr.  Church's  arrangement,  which  will  ex- 
plain it  fhllj.    The  particular  pair  of  valves 
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ing  results.  The  valves  have,  we  believe, 
since  been  replaced  ia  the  engine  to  which 
they  belong,  in  order  that  they  may  under- 
go  a  more  extensive  trial,  and  that  the  sav- 
ing of  fuel,  which  is  obtained  by  their  use, 
may  be  accurately  ascertained ;  and  we 
hope  in  due  time  to  lay  the  full  particulars 
of  this  trial  before  our  readers.  In  the 
uMantime  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Church's 
equilibrium  slide-valves,  although  at  first 
sight  apparently  rather  complicated,  are  in 
reality  of  simple  construction.  There  are 
but  few  parts  about  them,  and  the  pieces 
are  all  of  such  forms  that  they  can  be  fin- 
ished in  a  lathe,  scarcely  any  hand  labor 
being  required  to  fit  them  together.  The 
whole  of  the  details,  moreover,  bear  evi- 
dence of  having  been  carefully  considered, 
as  the  description  of  the  arrangements  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  will  show. 

Referring  to  our  engravings,  fig.  1  is  a 
back  elevation  of  one  of  the  slide-valves  we 
have  mentioned,  this  valve  being  construct- 
ed for  two  caps  or  rings,  D  D,  of  which  the 
object  will  be  explained  presently.  In  the 
figure  one  cap  is  shown  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, and  the  other  removed,  showing  a 
quarter  of  the  junk  ring.  Fig.  2  is  a  ver- 
tical section  through  the  steam  chest,  and 
fig.  3  is  a  section  at  right  angles  to  fig.  2. 
Fig.  4  represents,  detached,    the   division 

J  date,  with  the  pipes  for  carrying  off  any 
eakage  of  steam  between  the  backs  of  the 
valves  and  the  insides  of  the  caps.  Fig.  5 
represents  the  metallic  packing-ring  detach- 
ed. In  these  figures,  A  A  are  the  steam- 
ports,  B  the  division-plate,  C  C  the  slide- 
valves,  D  D  the  caps  or  rings  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  slide-valves,  £  E  the  junk 
rings,  F  F  the  metallic  packing  rings  for 
keeping  the  caps,  D  D,  steam  tight. 

In  considering  the  action  of  Mr.  Church's 
valves,  it  must  oe  understood  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  caps  is  to  prevent  the  steam  in 
the  steam-chest  from  acting  on  those  parts 
of  the  back  of  the  valve  which  are  enclosed 
within  the  caps,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
those  areas  which  are  represented  as  en- 
closed by  the  lines  of  contact  between  the 
caps,  D  I>,  and  the  metallic  packing  rings, 
F  F.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  section  of 
the  cap  (figs.  2  and  3),  that  the  latter  is  of 
a  conical  form,  both  internally  and  extern- 
ally, the  object  of  this  form,  internally, 
being  to  enable  the  metallic  packing  ring, 
F,  to  act  as  an  expanding  ring,  in  order  to 
press  the  cap  up  to  the  division-plate,  B, 
when  the  steam  is  shQt  off  frpm  the  steam- 


chest.  The  circular  grove,  6,  and  the  holes, 
G',  in  each  cap,  D,  and  the  holes,  E',  in  the 
junk  ring,  £  (seen  best  in  fig.  1),  are  in- 
tended to  carry  off  all  steam  that  may  leak 
between  the  surface  of  the  cap,  D,  and  the 
division-plate,  B  (or  second  valve,  as  the 
case  may  be),  at  a  part  of  the  cap  that  will 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  pressure  to  re- 
move the  cap,  D,  from  off  its  bearing  ftee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  steam  is  m 
the  steam-chest,  the  cap,  D,  is  pressed  np 
against  its  bearing  face  by  the  steam  acting 
on  an  annular  area,  the  width  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  difference  in  diameter  between 
the  metallic  packing  ring,  F,  and  the  cap, 
D.  The  caps,  D  D,  are  free  to  move  on 
a  fixed  center,  at  a  point,  H,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  uneqa^  wear  of  the  valves  or 
the  cap  face,  or  for  one  side  of  the  valve  to 
lift  in  ease  of  the  engine  priming.  This  is 
a  feature  in  Mr.  Church's  arrangemoit 
which  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Tne  me- 
tallic packing  ring,  F,  is  also  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  varying  position  either 
of  the  cap  or  valve.  The  said  ring  isM 
arranged  that  the  steam  presses  it  both  oat- 
wards  against  the  cap,  D,  and  upwards 
against  the  junk  ring,  £. 

The  metallic  packing  ring,  F,  is  also  nude 
conical  on  its  outer  circumference,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  in  order  to  reduce  the  area  of 
superficial  contact  between  itself  and  the  cap, 
D,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  give  the  stesa 
a  larger  area  to  act  upon  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ring ;  so  that  no  amount  of  leakage  co 
the  top  of  the  latter  shall  be  able  to  place 
it  in  equilibrium,  and  thus  destroy  its  re- 
quired action.  The  holes,  passages,  and 
pipes,  J  and  J',  in  connection  with  the 
division-plate,  B,  are  intended  for  carrying 
off  any  steam  that  may  accumulate  in  tlie 
cap,  D.  The  pipes,  J',  are  in  oommnnics- 
tion  with  the  atmosphere,  and  are  furnished 
with  cocks,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  ac- 
cident occurring  to  the  caps,  D  D,  these  cocks 
can  be  dosed ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
merely  to  alter  the  action  or  oonditiwaf 
working  of  the  valves,  and  reduce  them  to 
valves  of  the  old  construction,  a  great  prae- 
tical  convenience. 

The  division-plate,  B,  is  adjusted  in  pori- 
tion  as  required  at  the  back  end  of  the 
steam-chest,  by  means  of  set  screws,  s* 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  at  the  front  end  by 
means  of  two  brackets  fixed  to  the  stean* 
chest  lid,  so  that  when  the  steam-chest  lid 
is  removed,  the  valves  can  be  withdrawn  is 
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the  naaal  way  withoat  disturbing  the  divi- 
sion-plate.  Another  mode  of  fixing  the 
division-plate  is  to  slide  it  into  a  groove 
provided  for  it  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
steam-chest.  We  should  also  mention  that 
in  one  arrangement  of  his  valves,  Mr. 
Ghnroh  employs  no  division-plate  at  all,  but 
lets  one  valve  work  on  the  back  of  the  other, 
and  he  at  the.same  time  arranges  the  steam 
ports  so  that  the  passages  leading  to  the 
cylinders  are  much  shortened.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  which  possesses  several 
good  points,  of  which  we  may  speak  more 
fully  on  another  occasion,  of  course  renders 
special  cylinders  necessary. 

Mr.  Church  gives  the  following  rule  as 
that  which  he  employs  to  determine  the  area 
of  the  cap  or  caps  to  be  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  valves. 

"  That  portion  of  a  slide-valve  which  does 
not  leave  the  face  of  the  ports  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  less  the  area  of  the  steam  ports, 
represents  the  area  on  the  back  of  the  valve, 
upon  which  there  is  a  constant  pressure, 
varying  only  with  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler.  And  as  it  is  the  object  of  these 
improvements  to  remove  this  pressure,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  point  out  the  following 
rule  for  determining  the  area  of  the  back  of 
any  slide-valve,  from  which  the  said  pres- 
sure may  be  removed,  by  the  application 
of  a  cap  or  caps,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
Let  A  equal  the  area  of  that  part  of  the 
valve  that  leaves  the  face  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke ;  C  the  total  area  of  the  steam  ports; 
I>  the  area  of  the  annular  cap  or  caps,  for 
removing  the  pressure  from  the  back  of  the 
valve.  Then  the  formula  will  stand  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  — (B  +  C)  =  D. 

"  To  take  an  example — Let  a  slide-valve 
be  supposed  measuring  11^  in.  by  19  in. 
The  total  area  of  the  back  of  this  valve 
would  be  equal  to  213.75  sq.  in.  The  area 
of  that  part  of  the  valve  which  leaves  the 
port  faces  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  may  bo 
taken  in  this  case  as  equal  to  48.75  sq.  in. 
The  total  area  of  the  two  steam  ports  is 
equal  to  49.50  sq.  m.  Then  218.75— (48.- 
7d-|- 49.50)=  120.50  sq.  in.;  which  shows 
the  area  of  the  cap  or  cape  to  be  applied  to 
the  backs  of  the  valves,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  area  to  be  contained  within  the  circle 
described  by  the  line  of  contact  between 
the  cap  or  cape  and  the  elastic  metallic 
packing  ring." 


WHO  INVENTED  THE  STEAMBOAT! 

from  the  «  Amarioan  Artisan." 

The  question  of  who  invented  the  steam- 
boat could  be  correctly  answered  only  by 
enumerating  several  projectors  whose  efforts 
succeeded  each  other  during  a  period  of 
three-fourths  of  a  century.  The  propulsion 
of  boats  by  paddle-wheeb  is  said,  indeed, 
to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but 
precisely  in  what  way  they  applied  the 
power  is  not  known.  As  long  ago  as  1682, 
Prince  Rupert,  the  courtly  mechanician  of 
the  heyday  of  the  Stuarts,  propelled  his 
barge  in  this  way.  In  1726,  one  Dr.  Allen 
printed  a  pamphlet  in  London,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  urge  a  vessel  forward  by  a  jet 
of  air  or  water  ejected  from  a  pipe  at  the 
stem.  He  thought  that  by  using  steam 
power  he  could  make  three  miles  an  hour  in 
this  way.  In  1737,  Jonathan  Hulls  pub- 
lished his  invention,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed the  archetype  of  the  modem  steamboat. 
It  had  a  paddle-wheel  arranged  at  the  stem, 
and  worked  by  a  steam-engine ;  but  instead 
of  the  crank,  the  application  of  which  to 
the  steam-engine  had  not  then  been  invent- 
ed. Hulls  employed  a  complicated  set  of 
devices  for  giving  motion  to  the  wheel. 
After  this  there  was  little  or  nothing  sug- 
gested in  the  line  of  steam  propulsion  until 
1782,  when  the  Marquis  de  Jeoffroy  tried  a 
steamer  on  the  river  Loire  in  France.  In- 
stead of  a  paddle-wheel,  he  had  the  paddles 
arranged  upon  an  endless  belt  that  traversed 
two  supporting  pulleys,  but  the  apparatus 
was  not  successful.  Two  years  later,  James 
Rumsey  commenced  experiments  with  a 
boat  80  ft.  long,  in  which  an  engine  worked 
a  vertical  pump  that  drew  in  water  at  the 
bow  and  ejected  it  at  the  stern.  The  re- 
action of  the  effluent  water  moved  the  ves- 
sel along  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  in  some 
sort  of  Allen's  plan ;  and  substantially  the 
same  system  has  been  frequently  re-invent- 
ed since,  a  recent  and  notable  example  of 
these  jet-propellers  being  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish vessel,  the  Water  Witch.  In  1786, 
John  Fitch  made  public  his  project  of  mov- 
ing vessels  against  wind  and  tide  by  fitting 
them  with  vibratory  paddles  worked  by 
steam-power.  There  were  twelve  paddles, 
six  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  one-half  of 
these  on  either  side  working  alternately 
with  the  other  half  of  the  number.  The 
paddles  were  designed  to  have  a  stroke  of 
5^  ft.,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  plan 
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was  ever  subjected  to  actuul  trial.  Fitch, 
however,  did  not  rest  content  with  this  plan, 
ebe  he  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
afterward,  but  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
screw-propeller,  and  also  of  the  combination 
in  one  vessel  of  the  screw  and  side-wheels — 
the  principle  of  propulsion  adopted  in  the 
Great  Eastern.  This  screw-propeller,  and 
mode  of  nsing  it  in  oonnectiun  with  paddle- 
wheeb,  was  shown  by  experiment,  in  1796 
or  1797,  on  the  collect  Pond,  a  sheet  of 
water  that  in  those  dajs  rippled  where  the 
grim  Egyptian  pile,  the  New  York  City 
"  Tombs,"  now  stands.  The  vessel  is  de- 
scribed as  a  common  long-boat,  18  ft.  long 
and  6  ft.  wide,  and  steered  at  the  bow.  The 
steam-boiler  was  constituted  by  a  twelve- 
gallon  iron  pot,  with  a  lid  made  of  a  piece 
of  plank  firmly  fastened  down.  The  engine 
had  two  wooden  cylinders,  and  the  mechan- 
ical appliances  for  working  the  screw  and 
paddle-wheels,  although  rude,  were  arranged 
with  such  eflfect  that  a  speed  of  six  miles  an 
hour  is  said  to  have  been  obtained.  The 
inventor,  however,  was  too  poor  to  oontinne 
his  experiments,  and  too  impatient  of  argu- 
ment and  contradiction  to  interest  incredu- 
lous moneyed  men  of  the  day  in  his  enter- 
prise. The  boat,  with  a  part  of  its  ma- 
chinery, was  drawn  up  and  left  on  the  shore 
of  the  pond,  and  piece  by  piece  this  type  of 
the  future  steam-vessel  full  to  decay,  and 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  gathered 
up  its  fragments  and  carried  them  home  for 
kindling-wood.  A  few  years  later.  Fitch, 
a  broken  and  embittered  old  man,  with 
feeble  health  and  ruined  fortunes,  poisoned 
himself  with  opium,  and  was  buried  in 
Bardstown,  Ky.  To  this  day  no  monument 
or  head-stune  marks  his  resting-place,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecies  is  shown 
wherever  the  steam-whistle  sounds  over  the 
placid  waters  of  rivers  or  the  turbulent 
foaming  of  the  sea. 

While  Fitch  and  Rnmsey  were  thus  ex- 
perimenting with   steam  propulsion,  others 

imara   makincr   triula    in    thn    n&inA  direction. 


tails  of  its  means  of  propulsion  have  beea 
handed  down.  In  1787.  Mr.  Patrick  Mil- 
ler, of  Dalswinton,  in  Scotland,  made  a 
double  vessel,  moved  by  a  paddle-wheel  at 
the  stern,  and  two  years  after  constmeted 
another,  60  ft.  long,  that  went  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  but  proved  too  weak  to 
bear  the  action  of  the  machinery.  It  is 
said  that  these  experiments  cost  Miller  up- 
wards of  9150,000,  for  which  be  received 
no  return  whatever.  A  dosen  years  after- 
wards, William  Symington,  who  had  made 
the  steam-engines  for  Miller's  boats,  induced 
Lord  Dundas  to  build  a  steam-vessel  ftr 
towing  craft  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canaL 
This,  the  Charlotte  Dnndas,  dragged  along 
two  sloops  of  70  tons  burden  eaoli  against  a 
Htrong  head  wind  at  a  speed  of  3^  miles  an 
hour.  The  owners  of  the  canal,  however,  re- 
fused to  use  this  means  of  towing,  because  of 
the  liability  of  injuring  the  banks  by  the  un- 
dulations of  the  water — the  principal  reason 
to  this  day  why  steam  has  not  been  applied 
in  canal  propulsion.  From  this  time  forward 
steam  navigation  began  to  assume  a  more 
promising  aspect  and  more  tangible  shape. 
In  1804,  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  JF., 
had  a  boat  24  ft.  long,  fitted  with  a  paddle- 
wheel  at  the  stern,  which,  for  short  dis- 
tances, made  eight  miles  an  hour.  The 
§reatest  benefit,  however,  conferred  by 
tevens  upon  the  engineering  world  was  ia 
the  invention  of  the  tubular  boiler — a  pria- 
oiple  of  construction  that  has  worked  won- 
ders in  steam-generators  for  all  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  efibrts  of  Robert 
Fulton,  a  man  who  possessed  business  talent, 
and  the  faculty  of  mastering  the  details  of 
whatever  he  undertook,  in  a  no  less  degree 
than  inventive  skill.  He  left  Philadelphia 
in  1786,  and  went  to  London,  where,  as 
early  as  1793,  he  communicated  with  Eari 
Stanhope  concerning  steamboats — this  no- 
bleman being  something  of  an  enthusiast  oa 
the  subject,  and  having  a  plan  of  his  ova. 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  that  of  the 
dnnk's-font  nroneller.     This   was  simnlv  s 
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was  there  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Chancellor  Livingston,  who  furnished  the 
funds  by  which  he  was  finally  enabled  to 
put  hb  plans  for  steam  propulsion  into  prac- 
tice. Assisted  by  Livingston,  he,  in  1803, 
made  experiments  on  the  river  Seine  with  a  | 
paddle-wheel  boat  60  ft.  long.  The  results 
were  so  favorable  that  it  was  concluded  to 
attempt,  without  delay,  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  on  American  waters.  An 
engine  was  ordered  from  the  English  work- 
shops of  Boalton  &  Watt,  and  was  duly  for- 
warded to  New  York.  In  1807,  the  Cler- 
mont was  launched  on  the  East  River,  and 
at  once  commenced  running  on  the  Hudson, 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  Since 
then,  until  the  present  hour,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  day  when  vessels  have  not 
been  propelled  against  wind  and  tide  by  the 
power  of  steam — ^the  Clermont  having  been, 
if  not  the  earliest  practical  steamboat,  at 
least  the  first  steam-vessel  to  establish  a 
system  of  regular  trips  between  different 
places. 


METROPOLITM  RAEWAY    ROLimG 
STOCK. 

Vroia  "  Bnginearing." 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  a  con- 
temporary* an  article  on  the  rolling  stock 
now  in  use  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  this 
article  containing  what  was  professedly  a 
comparison  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company  proper  with 
that  employed  by  other  companies  running 
trains  over  the  Metropolitan  line.  The  de- 
ductions drawn  from  this  comparison  were 
so  startling,  and  in  some  respects  so  at  vari- 
ance with  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  that 
we  determined  to  investigate  the  matter 
further,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have, 
as  we  anticipated,  discovered  in  our  contempo- 
rary's article  many  grave  mis-statements  of 
facts  which,  in  common  fairness  to  those  by 
whom  the  Metropolitan  rolling  stock  was  de- 
signed, .deserve  to  be  exposed.  And  here 
-we  may  remark  that  although,  in  the  instance 
•we  have  referred  to,  we  consider  that  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  Metropolitan  line  has 
been  most  unjustly  criticized,  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  desirous  of  having  it  supposed  that 
•we  consider  the  stock,  as  a  whole,  perfection. 
With  the  engines  we  consider  that  little  or 
no  fault  can  justly  be  found.  They  are  in 
all  respects  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the 


•  See  T.  N.'«  HsgMine,  July  page  689. 


exceptional  work  they  have  to  perform ;  their 
construction  is  such  that  their  working  ex- 
penses are  very  moderate  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  their  weight  is  in  no  way  ex- 
cessive when  all  the  circumstauoes  of  the 
case  are  taken  into  consideraticm. 

With  the  carriages  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Their  weight  (16  tons  each  empty) 
is  no  doubt  too  great  even  when  the  excellent 
accommodation  they  afford  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  in  speaking  of  this  weight 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  incurred 
under  exceptionable  circumstances.  Before 
the  Metropolitan  line  was  opened  were  many 
who  affirmed — and  apparently  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reason — that  it  would  never  be  a 
success.  It  was  asserted  that  the  public 
would  never  "  take  "  to  an  underground  line ; 
that  they  would  object  to  travel  to  and  fro,  shut 
out  from  the  light  of  day  ;  that  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  keep  the  tunnel  properly 
ventilated,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  affair 
was  a  mistake.  How,  as  a  matter  of  &ct, 
the  public  have  "  taken "  to  the  line  and 
used  it  as  no  line  was  ever  used  before,  is 
well  known ;  but  it  is  not  known,  and 
never  can  be  known,  to  how  great  an  extent 
this  has  been  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
accommodation  which  Mr.  Fowler's  judgment 
led  him  to  provide.  In  station  appointments 
and  passenger  accommodation  generally  the 
Metropolitan  line  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  of  the  railways  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  example  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been 
appreciated  and  followed.  At  the  time  the 
Metropolitan  line  was  opened,  the  carriages 
employed  by  all  our  leading  railway  com- 
panies for  metropolitan  or  local  traffic  were 
practically  identical  with  those  used  on  trains 
running  long  distances.  Yet  in  the  former 
case,  where  people  are  continually  entering 
and  leaving  the  carriages,  there  is  a  greater 
necessity  for  ample  height  and  space  between 
the  seats,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  therefore,  had 
constructed  for  the  Metropolitan  line — ^where 
the  stoppages  occurred  at  exceedingly  short 
intervals — carriages  with  far  greater  head- 
room, and,  indeed,  more  spacious  generally 
than  any  running  at  that  date.  It  was  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  also,  that  the 
public  were  first  indulged  with  the  luxury  of 
thoroughly  well-lighted  carriages ;  and  it 
was  in  fact  on  this  line  that  the  problem  of 
lighting  railway  carriages  by  gas  was  first 
successfully  worked  out  on  anything  like  an 
extensive  scale.  Of  course  the  extra  ac- 
commodation and  the  addition  of  the  gas- 
holders, etc.,  all  involved  additional  weight 
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in  the  rolling  stook ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  first  designing 
carriages  involving  manj  novel  points  of 
construction,  this  additional  weight  should 
have  been  allowed  to  become  somewhat 
greater  than  it  need  have  been. 

Leaving  generalities  however,  let  us  state 
briefly  the  acoosations  against  Mr.  Fowler's 
rolling  stock  contained  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred.  As  regards  the  engines, 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  driving  wheels  (the 
diameter  of  which  is  wrongly  stated  as  5  ft. 
6  in.  instead  of  5  ft.  9  in.)  are  inexcusably 
large,  and  that  these  large  wheels  led  to  the 
adoption,  as  a  necessity,  of  large  cylinders ; 
our  contemporary  adding :  "We  need  not 
stop  to  explain  how  great  an  augmentation  of 
weight  this  entailed."  Further,  it  is  stated 
that,  "  It  was  next  assumed  that  the  curves 
would  be  bad  to  get  round  with  a  six-wheeled 
engine,  therefore  a  bogie  was  introduced 
principally  because  the  engine  was  made  too 
long  to  begin  with.  Thb  further  increased 
the  weight,  and  so,  finally,  Mr.  Fowler  pro- 
duced the  now  well-known  narrow  gauge 
standard  Metropolitan  engine,  weighing 
nominally  42  tons,  but  in  afl  probability  at 
least  45  tons  loaded.  This  monstrous  ma- 
chine is  employed  to  haul  trains  consisting 
of  five  not  less  monstrous  carriages  .  .  . 
The  driving  wheels  are  much  too  large,  the 
machine  too  long,  and,  above  and  beyond 
all,  the  enormous  weight  of  the  machine 
constitutes  a  grievous  defect."  Our  con- 
temporary then  goes  on  to  say  that  although 
it  has  apparently  brought  grave  accusations 
against  Mr.  Fowler,  yet  that  these  accusa- 
tions have  been  made  much  more  forcibly  by 
"  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  railway  companies  in  the  king- 
dom," these  beine  stated  to  be  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Great  West- 
em  companies.  Moreover,  a  detailed  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  Metropolitan 
and  Great  Western  rolling  stock ;  but  this 
comparison  we  shall  leave  for  the  present,  and 
shall  in  the  first  place  consider  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  Metropolitan  engines, 
which  we  have  reprinted  above. 

To  begin  with,  then,  let  us  consider  the 
assertion — urged  so  strongly  by  our  con- 
temporary— that  the  wheels  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
engines  are  "  much  too  large."  Now  of 
course  we  cannot  say  precisely  what  parti- 
cular dimension  "  much  "  may  denote,  but 
judging  from  the  praise  bestowed  (and  much 
of  it  most  deservedly)  ^on  the  new  Great 
Western  engines,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 


that,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  term 
stands  for  9  in.,  the  driving  wheeb  of  the 
new  Great  Western  engines  being  5  ft.,  and 
those  of  the  Metropolitan  engines  5  ft.  9  in. 
in  diameter.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article  to  enter  into 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
for  and  against  large  driving  wheels,  and  we 
shall  therefore  merely  refer  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones,  these  being,  first,  that  the  larger 
the  driving  wheels  the  less  will  of  course  be 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  running 
a  given  distance,  and  the  greater,  therefore, 
wul  be  the  durability  of  the  tyres  and  of 
the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  "  motion  "  gen- 
erally; and,  secondly,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  larger  the  driving  wheels  the  greater 
will  be  theb  weight,  and  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  size  ana  weight  of  the  oylindeis, 
pistons,  and  their  connexions,  requisite  for 
giving  a  certain  tractive  power.  Our  con- 
temporary, whoso  remarks  we  are  criticizing, 
has  stated  that  the  "  much  "  too  large  wheels 
and  cylinders  of  Mr.  Fowler's  engines  have 
led  to  a  "  great  augmentation  of  weight," 
but  it  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  explain 
how  this  "  great  augmentation  "  is  caused. 
As  a  fact,  the  two  pairs  of  coupled  wheels  of 
the  Metropolitan  engines  if  decreased  from 
5  ft.  9  in.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  would  be  re- 
duced in  weight  but  about  13  cwt.;  while 
the  corresponding  reduction  which  might 
at  the  same  time  be  made  iu  the  sixe 
of  the  cylinders  (the  tractive  power  of  the 
engine  being  maintained  the  same  as  at 
present)  would  amount  to  about  1^  cwt, 
making  the  "  great "  total  of  14^  cwt.  as 
the  saving  under  these  two  heads.  Of  course 
with  the  smaller  cylinders  some  rednctiw 
might  be  made  in  the  weight  of  the  pistons, 
piston  rods,  connecting  and  coupling  rods, 
etc. ;  but  this  would  not  amount  to  much  if 
the  bearing  surfaces  were  maintained  of  sacii 
dimensions  as  to  give  the  same  durability  as 
is  obtained  with  the  larger  wheels.  Tb« 
question  then  arises  whether  these  litd« 
savings  in  weight  would  compensate  for  the 
more  rapid  wear  of  tyres,  etc.,  due  to  the 
reduced  size  of  driving  wheel ;  and  the  oolj 
way  in  which  we  can  answer  this  question  is 
by  referring  to  the  proportions  which  the 
locomotive  practice  or  the  last  few  years  hat 
shown  to  be  best  suited  for  engines  working 
traffic  similar  to  that  <m  the  Metropolitas 
Bailway.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  Mr. 
WUliam  Adams,  of  the  North  London  Line 
(an  engineer  who  has  probably  had  more  ex- 
perience in  working  what    may  be  eaUed 
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"  omnibus  "  traffic  than  any  looomotive  sup- 
erintendent in  the  kingdom),  although  he 
has  lately  built  some  engines  with  5  ft.  3  in. 
coupled  wheels,  has  for  many  years  past  em- 
ployed, as  his  standard  locomotives,  engines 
having  oonpled  wheels  and  cylinders  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  dimensions  as  Mr.  Fowler's  ; 
while  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  East- 
em,  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and 
the  South-Eastem  lines  are  employing  loco- 
motives with  5  ft.  6  in.  coupled  wheels  for 
their  local  traffc.  A  reference  to  the  best 
practice  therefore  shows  that  as  regards  the 
size  of  their  driving  wheels,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  Metropolitan  engines,  and 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
of  our  contemporary  that  these  engines  have 
wheels  "  much  too  large  ;"  while,  moreover, 
the  Midland  Company  (who  are  expressly 
cited  by  our  contemporary  in  support  of  its 
arguments)  are  running  their  "metropolitan" 
trains  with  engines  having  driving  wheels 
no  less  than  6  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter. 

Next,  it  is  stated  in  our  contemporary, 
that  the  Metropolitan  engines  were  made  too 
long,  and  that  it  was  then  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  this  by  fitting  them  with  a 
bogie.  If  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion had  ever  designed  a  locomotive,  he  would 
probably  never  have  made  so  silly  an  asser- 
tion. The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Fowler  con- 
sidered— and  with  good  reason — ^that  a  looo- 
motive with  a  flexible  wheel-base  was  best 
suited  for  working  a  line  with  numerous 
carves  like  the  Metropolitan,  and  he,  there- 
fore, adopted  bogie  engines,  the  result,  of 
course,  being  that  the  total  wheel-base  was 
rendered  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  In  this  adoption  of  a  long  and  flexi- 
ble wheel-base,  Mr.  Fowler  is  abo  supported 
by  the  practice  on  most  of  our  principal  lines, 
as  the  following  Table,  giving  the  wheel- 
bases,  etc.,  of  engines  employed  in  working 
metropolitan  traffic,  will  show : 

Length 
Nam*  of  line  to       Total    of  ri|pd 
which  engine!       wheel-    wheel.   Arrangement  adopted 
belong.  blue.     bale,     for  giving  flexibility. 

North  London    22  2    8    0    W.  Adams'  bogie. 
"  "  20  8    8    0  "  .    " 

Great  Northern  19  8    7    6    JVaxlitTe'"- 
SoQth-Eistem   20  6    7    8    W.  Adams'  bogie. 
Metropolitan       20  9    8  ^    Blssell's  bogie. 

The  new  "  Metropolitan  "  engines  of  the 
Great  Western  Company  and  those  of  the 
Midland  Company  have  certainly  rigid  wheel 
bases,  the  former  being  15  ft.  3  in.,  and  the 
latter  no  less  than  16  ft.  6  in. ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  how  the  flange  wear  of  the  tyres 


of  these  locomotives  will  compare  with  that 
of  the  bogie  engines  used  by  other  com- 
panies ;  while  we  must  remember  that  in- 
creased flange  wear  means  also  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  the  permanent  way.  As 
for  the  increased  weight  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  four-wheeled  Bissell  bogie  on  the 
Metropolitan  engines,  it  probably  amounts, 
we  believe,  to  about  3  tons  2  cwt. ;  but  in 
return  for  this  there  is  obtained  not  only  the 
decreased  wear  of  flanges  and  rails,  but  also 
increased  safety.  And  here  we  may  remark 
that  the  statement  made  by  our  contemp- 
orary, that  on  the  Metropolitan  Bailway  "  the 
bad  curves  are  few  in  number,  and  at  the 
worst  can  do  no  great  harm,  because  the 
speed  at  which  they  are  traversed,  as  at 
King's-cross,  for  example,  is  low,"  is  far 
from  expressing  the  state  of  affairs  correctly. 
All  who  have  ridden  over  the  Metropolitan 
Bailway  on  an  engine  well  know,  or  should 
know,  that  the  line  is  essentially  one  with 
frequent  curves ;  and,  although  none  of  these 
may  be  considered  exceptionably  sharp,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  in  which  such  matters 
are  now  viewed,  yet  numbers  of  them  are  of 
but  10  chains  radius,  and  are  traversed  at 
speeds  of  over  25  miles  per  hour. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  principal  objec- 
tion made  by  our  contemporary  to  Mr.  Fow- 
ler's engines,  namely,  to  their  alleged  "  en- 
ormous weight,"  which  it  said  exercises  a 
most  destructive  action  on  the  permanent 
way.  Says  our  contemporary :  "  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  standard  engines 
play  havoc  even  with  the  permanent  way  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bailway,  smashing  off  the 
tables  of  steel  rails,  and  grinding  out  the 
best  Bessemer  track,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
as  though  it  were  made  of  iron."  Now, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  our  con- 
temporary we  most  emphatically  deny  that 
the  steel  rails  on  the  Metropolitan  railway 
are  being  crushed  or  having  their  tables 
smashed  off  by  the  loads  imposed  npcm  them. 
We  lately  walked  over  a  considerable  length 
of  the  line  and  found  no  signs  whatever  of 
anything  but  fair  and  even  wear  taking 
place,  except  at  stations  where  a  certain 
amount  of  lamination  of  the  rails  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  brakes  and  by  the  oc- 
casional slipping  of  the  engines  when  start- 
ing. There  are  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
line,  between  King's-cross  and  Farringdon- 
street,  Bessemer  steel  rails  which  were  laid 
down  in  April  and  May,  1866,  and  which 
have  consequently  been  on  the  road  upwards 
of  three  years.     During  that  time  they  have 
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been  traversed  by  the  following  numbers  of 

trains : 

Metropolitan 161,000 

Great  Wertem 89,000 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover....  10,000 
GreatNorthem 17,000 


227,000 


Even  this  vast  nnmber  does  not  include 
empty  engines  passing  to  and  from  sheds,  and 
which  during  the  time  we  have  mentioned 
would  probably  amount  to  not  less  than  15,- 
000  or  20,000.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
have  carried  this  enormous  traffic,  the  rails 
show  nothing  but  an  exceedingly  slight  and 
perfectly  uniform  wear,  and  there  are  no 
signs  whatever  of  "  smashing  "  due  to  ex- 
cessive loads.  At  the  stations  the  skidded 
carriage  wheels  do  undoubtedly  produce 
lamination,  and  it  is  curious  on  passing  the 
finger — or  still  better,  the  point  of  a  pin  or 
penknife — over  the  rails  to  feel  how  the  sur- 
face has,  as  it  were,  been  rubbed  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  traffic.  This,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  weight  of  the 
engines.  Of  this  weight  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  when  considering  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  and  Great  Western 
locomotives ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
merely  remark  that  the  correct  weight  in 
working  order  is  42  tons  3  cwt. — not  "  at 
least  45  tons,"  as  stated  by  our  contempo- 
rary; while  the  weight  resting  on  the 
coupled  wheels  is  30  tons.  These  weights 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
standard  engines  used  by  Mr.  William  Adams 
on  the  North  London  line,  while  the  Midland 
"  metropolitan  "  locomotives,  which  are  stat- 
ed by  our  contemporary  to  be  "  a  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Fowler's  design,  the  engines 
weighing  much  less,  however,"  are,  in  reali- 
ty, engines  with  a  rigid  wheel-base  of  15  ft. 
6  in.,  having  16^  in.  cylinders,  with  22  in. 
stroke,  6  ft.  2  in.  coupled  wheels,  and  weigh- 
ing, in  working  order,  43  tons  4  cwt.,  of 
which  over  32  tons  rest  upon  the  coupled 
wheels. 


are  carried  on  six  wheels,  the  driTnig  sad 
trailing  wheels,  which  are  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
being  coupled,  and  there  being  a  single  pair  of 
leading  wheels  in  front.     The  wheel  base  ia 
15  ft.  3  in.,  and  their  weight  in  workup  or- 
der is  a  little  over  88  tons,  of  which  aJboot 
23  tons  rest  on  the  coupled  wheels.     And 
here,  before  proceeding  further,  we  may  re- 
mark that  in  carrying  out  car  etmipuisMi 
between  the  Metropolitan  and  Great  West- 
em  engines,  we  are  very  far  from  wiahing  to 
find    fault  with  the   latter.     They   are  of 
thoroughly  good  and  remarkably  neat  design, 
and  we  believe  them  to  be  weU  adi^tted  far 
the  work  which  they  have  to  perform  ;  but 
this  work  is  not  the  same  as  that  whidi  is 
required  of  the  Metropolitan  engines,  and  it 
is  in  neglecting  to  note  this  fact  that  oar 
contemporary   has  so  greatly  erred.     The 
regular  load  drawn  by  the  Great  WesteiB 
engines  over  the  Metropolitan  line  between 
Bishop's-road  and  Moorgate-street,  eonncts 
usually  of  six  or  sometimes  seven  earriaget, 
two  of  these  carriages  carrying  each  40  pa*- 
sengers,  including  the  guard  and  brakesman, 
and  the  remaining  carriages  accommodatiBg 
each  32  passengers.     The  six-carriage  trains 
have  thus  seat  room  for  202,  and  the  seven- 
carriage  trains  for  240  passengers.     Regard- 
ing the  weight  of  these  carriages  we  nava 
no  precise  information  ;  but  they  are  of  light 
construction,  and  we  should  think  that  they 
probably  weigh  about  6^  tons  each,  or  aboat 
.2  ton  per  passenger  carried.     Of  the  total 
distance  run  by  the  Great  Western  eoginei, 
about  five-ninths  is  run  on  the  Metropolitaa 
line,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Great  West- 
ern line,  where  no  condensation  of  the  ex- 
haust steam  is  required.     This  fact  dioaU 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  tlM 
Great  Western  and  Metropolitan  locomotives. 
The  usual  load  drawn  by  the  latter  engino, 
we  should  state,  consists  of  a  train   of  fin 
carriages,   accommodating   352   paaseagcn, 
this  train  being  made  up  as  follows:     One 
first  class,  holding  48  passengers  ;  one  osb- 
posite,  carrying  24  first  class  and  40  seeoad 
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iroight  less  by  at  least  twenty-ive  tons  per 
train,  if  we  assume  ten  of  the  Great  Western 
oarriages,  to  carry  only  as  many  as  five  of 
t}te  Metropolitan  carriages."  Now,  as  a  fact, 
tke  ten  Great  Western  carriages  could  not 
earry  so  many  passengers  as  the  five  carriages 
forming  the  usual  Metropolitan  train,  while 
the  saving  of  weight  would,  we  firmly  believe, 
be  under  twenty-five  tons  rather  than  over 
it.  The  assertion  that  the  Great  Western 
Company  are  doing  the  same  work  as  the 
Metropolitan  Company  with  lighter  engines 
and  nnieh  leas  dead  weight,  we  must  decided- 
ly deny.  The  maximum  train  worked  by 
the  Great  Western  Company  over  the  Me- 
toopolitau  line  oonsists,  as  we  have  said,  of 
seven  carriages,  and  taking  this  as  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  with  the  Metropolitan 
five-carriage  train,  we  find  the  relative  dead 
weights  to  be  as  follows : 

Metropolitan.        G.  W.  R. 

TTeight  of  engine 42  tons.  38  tons. 

"  train,  about     80  "      about    46i " 

Total  of  engine  and  train, 

about 122  "     about    78^ " 

Ifunber   of  passengers 

carried 862  240 

Weight  of  engine  per 

passenger 119  ton  .187  ton 

Weight  of  engine  and 

per  passenger  about.    .846  ton  about    .827  ton 

We  thus  s«e  that  the  weight  of  the  engine 
per  passenger  drawn  is  actually  less  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  than  in  the  Great 
Western  trains,  while  the  total  dead  weight 
per  passenger  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
oases.  It  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  the  Great  Western  engines  are  under- 
work ;  but  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the 
Metropolitan  locomotives  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
latter  have  been  designed  for  working  not 
merely  the  present  traffic,  but  the  traffic 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  obtained  when 
the  whole  line  is  completed.  In  fiut,  the 
short  stations  mi  the  line  are  now  being 
lengthened,  to  allow  of  longer  trains  being 
worked.  Moreover,  in  comparing  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  sets  of  engines,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  Great  West- 
ern trains  traverse  but  4^  miles  of  under- 
ground line,  the  Metropolitan  trains  are  work- 
ed from  Moorgate-street  to  Westminster,  a 
distance  of  9^  miles,  and  the  Metropolitan 
engines  thus  require  and  carry  1,000  gallons 
of  water  for  condensing  purposes  against 
750  gallons  carried  by  tne  Great  Western 
engines.  The  maximum  gradient  also  on  that 
portion  of  the  line  traversed  by  the  Great 
Western  trains  is  1  in  100,  whereas  between 
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Praed-street  and  Westminster  there  are 
several  gradients  of  1  in  70.  Thus,  the  work 
done  by  the  Metropolitan  is  much  heavier 
than  that  performed  by  the  Great  Western 
locomotives. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we 
cannot  consider  that .  the  Metropolitan  en- 
gines are  too  heavy  for  the  duty  demanded 
of  them.  They  are  certainly  9  tons  (not  12' 
tons,  as  stated  by  our  contemporary)  heavier 
than  the  Great  Western  engines,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  greater  firegrate 
area,  a  greater  firebox  heating  surface,  a 
greater  water  capacity  in  the  boiler  (an  im- 
portant matter  for  engines  working  under- 
ground traffic)  a  greater  adhesion  weight,  a 
greater  tank  capaoity,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
they  have  a  flexible  wheel-base,  and  are  fitt- 
ed with  a  compensating  beam  between  the 
coupled  wheels.  As  regards  tractive  power, 
the  two  sets  of  engines  are  practically  iden- 
tical, the  tractive  force  exerted  for  each 
pound  of  effective  pressure  per  square  inch 
on  the  pistons  being  100.5  lbs.  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan,  and  102.4  lbs.  in  that  of 
the  Great  Western  locomotives.  Thsy  would 
thus  possess,  as  far  as  cylinder  power  is  con- 
cerned, equal  capabilities  for  starting  a  train; 
but  on  an  underground  line,  where  the  ex- 
haust cannot  be  discharged  into  the  chimney, 
the  additional  firebox  capaoity  and  water 
space  in  the  boiler  would  give  the  Metro- 
politan engines  an  undoubted  advantage  for 
maintaining  speed. 

Our  article  has  already  extended  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  but  we  can- 
not conclude  it  without  directing  attention 
to  a  most  extraordinary  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  our  contemporary  with  regard  to  the 
facts  we  have  been  considering.  It  says : 
"  If  Mr.  Fowler's  method  of  working  Me- 
tropolitan traffic  can  be  made  to  pay — and  it 
is — then  much  more  should  the  Great  West- 
em  system  pay.  In  the  cote  of  the  enginet 
alotu,  the  cost  of  transmitting  each  ton  o^ 
dead  weight  from  place  to  place  carmct  be 
much  less  than  2d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Taking 
the  very  moderate  estimate  of  20,000  miles 
as  the  distanoe  run  each  year  by  eaoh  engine, 
we  have  a  saving  of  12  tons  less  in  the  (^eat 
Western  engines,  as  compared  with  the 
standard  Metropolitan  engines,  of  £166  per 
engine  per  annum,  or  for  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  with  36  engines,  a  saving 
of,  in  round  numbers,  £6,000  per  annum  ! " 
The  italics  are  our  own,  and  we  fancy  that 
the  passage  we  have  italicized  will  astonish 
most  railway  men.    As  a  fact,  the  locomo- 
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tive  and  carriages  expenses  on  the  Metro- 
politan line  average  about  13d.  per  train  per 
mile,  and  taking  the  mean  grow  weight  of 
the  trains  as  low  as  130  tons,  we  find  the 
mean  cost  of  transport  per  ton  per  mile  to 
be  but  .Id.  instead  of  2d.  as  stated  by  our 
contemporary.  Extraordinary,  however,  as 
is  our  contemporary's  statement  that  the 
tost  of  transport  is  not  less  than  2d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  the  arithmetic  by  which  this  cost 
18  made  to  show  a  saving  of  £166  per  engine 
per  annum  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Ac- 
cording to  ordinary  methods  of  calculation 
12  tons  carried  20,000  miles  at  2d.  per  ton 
per  mile  would  give  £2,000  not  £166 !  The 
real  difference  of  weight  of  the  engines, 
however,  is  9  tons  not  12  tons,  and  at  .Id. 
per  ton  per  mile  this  gives  for  20,000  miles 
per  annum,  £75  per  engine  per  annum,  or 
£2,700  for  the  86  engines,  a  sum  which  we 
think  would  be  Aar«22y 'compensated  for  by 
the  decreased  efficiency. 


ffiON  AUD  STEEL  NOTE& 

SMBITIKO,  CaBBUBKIRO,  AND  PuBIFTINO  IbOH. — 
Mr.  Iduun  BaggB,  of  High  Holborn, haa  patented 
some  processes  by  means  of  which  the  smelting,  car- 
huriziUion,  and  purification  of  iron  are  greatly  facili- 
tated. Id  charging  the  fhrnace,  the  coal  or  coke 
usually  thought  necessary  for  smelting  is  in  a  great 
measure  dispensed  with,  and  in  its  place,  Mr. 
Baggs  bums  in  the  smelting  tanace  coal  gas,  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  or  other  combustible  gas  or 
gases,  and  also  the  vapor  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
and  other  hydrocarbons  under  pressure  and  in  com- 
bination with  a  blast  of  hot  or  cold  air.  In  the  case 
of  the  inflammable  hydrocarbon  vapors,  the  same 
may  be  forced  into  the  i\imace  under  the  pressure 
of  their  own  atmospheres,  or  by  means  of  mechan- 
ical appliances.  The  gases  and  vapors  which  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  this  invention  may  be 
previously  mixed  with  the  air  Airnisbed  by  the  blast, 
or  may  be  caused  to  meet  the  air  in  the  ftimace  or 
at  the  tuyeres.  The  proportions  of  the  mixture 
when  a  combination  of  gas  or  vapor  and  air  la 
employed  are  subject  to  constant  regulation  by 
valves.  One  very  convenient  mode  of  obtaining 
combustible  gases  for  the  purposes  of  this  invention 
is  to  generate  coal  gas  in  the  usual  wayi  and  then 
carbonic  oxide,  and  to  blow  air  or  carbonic  oxide 
gas  under  pressure  through  the  retort  containing  the 
residual  coke. 

For  the  purpose  of  carburlsing  the  iron,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  furnace,  as  may  be  desirable,  coal  gas 
or  other  carbides,  or  other  materials  containing  car- 
bon, are  blown  through  the  furnace  or  brought  into 
contact  with  the  molten  metal  by  blowing  them 
through  it.  Carbon  in  any  suitable  form  or  combi- 
nation may  also  he  directly  introduced  into  the  i\ir- 
nace  for  the  purpose  of  carburixation,  and  although 
generally  for  smelting  purposes  it  is  desirable  to 
exclude  all  solid  mineral  fUel  ft-om  the  fUmace  as 
part  of  the  charge,  yet  where  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions is  necessary,  such  a  charge  of  coal,  coke,  or 


other  fuel  may  be  introduced  into  the  fhmace  m 
will  prevent  the  materials  on  renewal  of  work  fraa 
falling  through  the  crucible  or  any  iron  remainiiy 
therein  or  below  it  from  being  permanently  solidi- 
fied. When  purification  is  required,  bydroflBotie 
acid  is  blown  throng  the  molten  metal  oo  its  wiy 
n-om  the  fbrnaces,  the  gases  being  mixed  with  oom- 
mon  air  or  with  some  gaseous  diluent. — Mtckand 
Magazini. 

I  BOM  AKD  Stbcl  Iksiitutb. — On  Wedneidsy 
evening,  June  28d,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Irai 
and  Steel  Institute,  which  was  very  tally  attended 
by  ironmasters  from  the  North,  Lancaahire,  Soath 
SUflbrdshire,  South  Wales,  Middlosborough,  etc, 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  his  Grace  ths 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  President,  who  delivered 
a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  inangural  address.  Bis 
Grace  explained  the  objects  of  the  institute,  vkidi 
are  to  afford  a  means  of  communicatioo  betweea 
members  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  upon  matters 
bearing  upon  the  respective  manufactures,  exclud- 
ing all  questions  connected  with  wages  and  trade 
regulations,  and  to  arrange  periodical  meetipgi  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  practical  and  seientifle 
subjects  bearing  ^son  the  manufacture  and  workisg 
of  iron  and  steel .  He  reviewed  the  success  whidi  hiA 
attended  the  formation  of  scientific  and  agricnltonl 
societies,  and  saw  no  reason  why  equal  advmtsps 
should  not  accrue  to  the  iron  trade  by  aaaoeiatioB. 
Then  his  Grace  passed  on  to  review  the  early  hia- 
tory  of  Iron,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  nia>- 
tioned  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  had  been  asserted 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been  known  in  Assyria  ii 
900  B.  c.  He  then  noticed  the  early  metbodi  of 
manufacture  down  to  the  period  of  the  use  of  coal, 
which  gave  such  a  vast  impetus  to  the  mannfactnre 
of  iron  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  referred  t» 
the  invention  of  the  "hot  blast,"  the  inereaie< 
supplies  of  ore,  and  other  causes  which  had  csb- 
tributed  to  the  present  importance  of  the  iron  man- 
facture.  The  processes  by  which  pig  iron,  mallealilB 
iron  and  steel  are  manufactured  having  been  alluded 
to,  the  president  referred  to  the  ntnixatioa  of  the 
waste  of  gases  from  the  blast  fbmaces,  and  went  os 
then  to  show  how  the  raw  material  and  mannfaetsn 
were  distributed  over  the  world.  The  problems  to 
be  solved  now,  which  were  of  the  most  importance, 
were  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  a 
greater  ultilization  of  the  waste  gases.  KiDeral  ofl 
had  been  used  in  the  dockyards  in  place  of  coal. 
It  was  also  highly  important  to  obtain  the  metal  la 
pure  as  possible,  and  though  chemistry  had  bees 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  manufacture,  yet  the  cboa- 
istry  of  iron  and  steel  was  still  in  many  respeeta  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  His  Grace  concluded  by  a  brief 
bu  teloquent  reference  to  the  importance  of  irooasaa 
essential  necessary  of  civilized  life.  Mr.  Ridv' 
FothergiU ,  M .  P. ,  mo  ved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Gooe 
for  his  address,  and  requested  that  it  should  be  priit- 
ed.  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Bell  seconded  the  resolntica, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. — Engnttrkf- 

MKTAi  Pboduct  07  RtTSSiA. — ^lu  Russla,  in  19S7, 
there  were  1,211  iron  sme.lting  works,  emid(7i>( 
87,086  hands,  and  yielding  products  valued  at 
$92,042,918.  The  value  of  the  mannftctm«ia( 
other  metnls  is  thus  stated:— Silver,  $2,205,1W; 
lead,  $8,791,840;  copper,  $2,991,662;  biaas,».- 
608,271;  zinc,  in  bars  or  plates,  $6,385,993;  oUw 
zinc,  $2,104,254. 
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PARTICULARS  OF  BLAST  FURNACES. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  Eglestoo,  Jr.,  Profexsor  of  Mineralogy  and  HeUllurgy,  Columbia  College 

School  of  Mines. 

Von. — ^The  dimengions  are  in  meters  —  89.88  In. 

^■mtriran  Furnace*  (Charcoal). 


SiM*  or  TKB  Stats. 


Conoaelieat.... 

Indiana. 

Keninckr 

Michigan 

Hiuoon 

Maryland 

New  York.... 

PenmylTania.. 

South  Carolina 

Tenneeeae  .... 
Virginia 


Total 

Height 

height. 

boih. 

7.3W 

3.048 

to 

to 

10.  (Its 

S.IB 

8.SM 

3.048 

J0.W8 

S.743 

M.ua 

3.M0 

to 

1S.W1 

isies 

1.SS4 

to 

to 

13.718 

3.14(1 

8.SS9 

l.«44 

to 

to 

10.363 

S.S3I 

9  75 

S8W 

to 

to 

13.106 

3.836 

8.SM 

9.438 

to 

to 

10  OSS 

3.043 

13.  m 

1.SU 

19.  IM 

s.sat 

lo.osa 

4.S2S 

to 

19.1S9 

Height 

or 
hearth. 


1.S9 

tn 

1.898 
1.828 

.914 

.4S0 

to 

1.898 
1.778 

to 
1.898 

.1S9 

to 

1.818 
1.691 

to 
1.980 
1.371 

to 

1.594 
1.919 

to 

1.094 
1.898 
1.898 

to 
9.438 


Height 
rayerea. 


.633 
to 


.508 


.009 

to 

634 
.701 


.606 

to 
.684 
.406 

to 

.660 
.356 

to 
.609 


684 


Diam. 

of 
throat. 


3.914 

to 
1.99 

.914 

.863 
1.066 

to 

1.694 
1.U96 

to 
1.694 

.658 

to 

.751 

.60 

to 
1.919 

.406 

to 

.819 

.914 


1.919 
.658 
la 
.014 


Diam. 

of 
boeh. 


9.13 

to 
9.74 
3.043 
9.743 
9.743 

to 
9.896 
9.805 

to 
3.359 
9.985 

to 
6.530 
9.438 

to 
3.359 
9.800 


9.743 


9.133 
9.743 


Diam. 

at 
tuyere. 


.609 
to 
.710 
.914 


lo 
1.117 

.713 

to 

.914 

.568 

to 

.769 

.600 

to 
1.676 

.198 

to 

.609 

.684 


.781 
.609 


Volume 

o( 
hearth. 


to 
.793 
1.198 

.446 

lo 
1.304 

.709 

to 
1.198 

.044 

to 

.S39 

.583 

to 
1.998 

.039 

to 

.497 

.368 


.831 
.708 


Volume 
of  eiaU 
lagae. 


9.076 

to 

9.144 

4.191 

6.537 

to 
10.851 
3.979 

to 
5.376 
1.509 

lo 
91.067 
3.693 

to 
4.357 
1.384 

to 
9.564 
3.744 


8.99S 
4.573 


Volume 

of 
ehaA. 


8.186 

lo 

16.386 

18.598 

96.805 
to 

n.ie9 

36.774 

to 
49.860 
10.3)8 

to 
48.999 
33.537 

to 
41.338 
10.594 

to 
16.057 
98.439 


19.990 
99.641 


Total 
rolnme. 


10.986 

to 
95.074 
93.847 

36.031 

to 
41.100 
40.469 

to 
49  134 
19.669 

to 
70 
38.377 

to 
48.359 
U.948 

lo 
18.478 
30.569 


93.34t 
97.899 


Naks  or  TU 

State. 


Produc- 
tion in 

No.  of  c. 
m.  in  furn- 
ace by  too 

No.  torn 
irou  by 
met.  of 

94  hours 

duc^d. 

ho>h. 

4.004 

9.680 

1.0 

to 

to 

to 

10.106 

9.878 

3.6 

7.119 

3.363 

9.3 

6.006 
14.994 

9.9 
6 

9.600 

to 

to 

to 

16.356 

9.533 

6.6 

15.940 

9.000 

4.5 

tn 

to 

3.991 

4.7 

5.080 

9.076 

1.9 

to 

lo 

to 

7.119 

9.866 

9.6 

6.080 

6.443 

9 

to 

to 

to 

10.160 

6.905 

3 

3.661 

9.667 

1.6 

to 

to 

to 

6096 

4.041 

9.3 

9.099 

16.031 

.7 

6.080 

3.830 

9.8 

lo 

7.113 

3  048 

4.663 

.9 

to 

to 

6.006 

9.9 

No.  of 
tuyere*. 


Diam.  of 
tuyere. 


Temp, 
of  bla«i. 


Free- 
•nre  of 


Kind  of  oraJYieM  of 
the  ore. 


Kind  of 
Iron. 


Quantity 

of  fuel  to 

ton  <it 

oaat-iroo. 


Conneetieut. . 


Indiana..., 
Kentucky., 
Miehigau. 


1 
to 

4 
1 


.060 
to 
.0i>9 
.076 


Miaeouri., 


Marytauid. ... 
New  York... 
PenneylVania 
Sonlb  Carolinat. 


Virginia . 


9 
to 
3 
9 


1 

to 
6 
1 

to 
9 
9 


to 
.101 
.076 
to 
.006 
063 
ti> 
.988 
.046 
to 
.068 
.063 
to 

.998 
.078 


to 

.197 
.076 


cold 

to 

hot 

hot 

sold 

9<I0-- 

to 

3140 

314° 


314° 


30O» 

to 
800° 
cold 
to 

148» 
cold 


cold 


cold 


.316 

to 

9.968 


.694 
to 

.676 
1.I3S 

to 
1.68S 


.113 

to 

.463 
.339 

to 
.907 

gk. 


Brown 
Hematite 

Hematite 
VarioiM 

tip* 
idney 
Hemaute 
Magnetite 
Specular 
Sfieeutar 


Baltimore 
•re  and 
Hematile 
Hematite 
Magnetite 

Brown 
Hematite 

Magnetite 
Hematite 

Limonite 


Red 

Henmtile 


percent, 
40-45 


40 
40-76 

59-66 
64.65 

40-45 

36-64 

33-40 
40-50 
46-60 
60-80 


Whito 
Gray 
Mottled 
Soft  gray 

Gray 

Gray 
White 
Mottled 
Gray 


Gray 

White 

Mottled 

Gray 

While 

INoiUed. 

Gray 

Gray 

Mntiled 

White 

Gray 

Mottled 

Gray 
While 


130-900 
buahela 

185  boeb. 

900bndi. 

106-166 
buahela 

133-160 
buahela 

I30-17D 
bushel* 

100-199.1 
bushel* 


150-990 
bushels 


SSO-400 
buh. 


990 


900  bush. 


Jimtrican  Fumacet  {cake  and  coal  mixed). 

Namb  or  Tja  State. 

Total 

height 

boeh. 

H«jht 
hearth. 

Heijht 
tuyere* 

DiAn. 

of 
throat 

Diam. 

of 
bosh. 

Diam. 

at 
tuyeres. 

Volume 

of 
heanh. 

Volume 
of  stal- 
lages. 

Volume 

of 
shaA. 

'IV>tal 
Toluma. 

Pannsylrania 

13.715 

9.805 

1.534 

1.971 

1.898 

3.960 

1.789 

3.670 

9.916 

69.869 

a.74T 
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American  Fumacu  (eoke  and  eoal  mixed) — Contfaiaed. 


Nam>  or  TBS 
Staib< 

Prixloe- 
lion  in 
24  hours 

No.  of  c. 
m.  ill  farn- 
ace  by  ton 

iron  pro- 
dDced. 

rfo.  ion* 

iron  by 

met.  of 

honli. 

1              1 
No.  of  Diam  of  Temp, 
luysre*.  tuyere,  of  Mui. 

Pree- 

snre  of 

blast. 

Kind  of  at: 

TieMof 
Ibeore. 

End  of 
ir«a. 

nTMie 

imief 

cut-im. 

PBomylwiM .. 

20.30) 
to 

t.«B 

7.J 

7 

.«7< 

3I4« 
to 

.7S3k. 

Magnetite 
Specular 

percent. 

alIkiBd> 

m 

Jimerican  Fttnuutt  (Bitimmunu  Coal)- 


Nam*  of  TBS  Stats. 


Total 
beigbt. 


Beight 
boeli. 


Heirht 
hearth. 


Heiiht 
tuyeres. 


Diam. 

of 
tluoal. 


Diam. 

at 

liqreres. 


Tolame 

of 
health. 


Vohuiie 

ofetal 

lages. 


Ohio 

PamsylTania. 


ic.eei 

to 
18.288 
12.18 

to 
12.28 


4.112 

to 
6.188 
4.112 

to 
{.465 


.781 

to 
1.828 
1.217 

to 
1.828 


.814 

to 
.964 

.«ao 

to 

.tsa 


to 
2.8SS 
l.SM 

to 
2.489 


3.6S> 

to 
4.878 
3.540 

to 
3.980 


1.SS4 

to 
2.133 
1.82S 

to 
1.980 


1.078 

to 
3.333 
C.827 

to 
10.320 


I3.SI0 

to 
43.329 
18.408 

to 
tl.413 


S0.48e 

•■ 

iss.in 
se.esi 

to 

8».ie» 


n.9ei 


2».8tt 
74 


inj» 


NaMS  of  TBS 

Stats. 


Produc. 
tion  in 
24  hours 


No.  of  c 
m.  in  furn- 
ace by  ton 

iron  prO' 
dueed. 


No.  tons 
iron  bv 

met.  01 
bosh. 


No.  of 
tuyeres. 


Diam.  o( 
tuyere. 


Temp, 
of  Mast. 


Pres. 

sore  of 
blast. 


Kind  of  ore. 


TieMof 
the  ore. 


Kind  of 
iron. 


osfaslia 
wasf 


Ohio 
Pemieyl 


20.320 

to 
40.840 
14.224 

to 
9D.3iO 


3.1M 

to 
4.980 
S 

to 
S.743 


4.7 
to 

8.3 

3.8 
to 

8.1 


8 
to 

7 

3 
to 

« 


.127 


to 
.016 


to 
C38° 
314' 


i.mo 

to 

2.721 
l.SSS 

to 
2.268 


Black  hand 

Lake 

Superior 

Lake 

Superior 


38^ 


White 
Gray 
Monies 
Mottled 


jlmeriean  Fumaeet  (JlnthraeUe). 


NaXS  of  TBI  StATS. 


Total 
height. 


Heieht 
bosh. 


Height 
hearth. 


Height 

loyeres. 


Diam. 

of 
throat 


Diam. 

of 
bosh. 


Diam. 

at 

tuyeres. 


Volume 

of 
health. 


Vohime 
ofetal. 
lagca. 


Vohnne 

of 
Shalt 


NewTork.... 
New  Jersey  .. 
PeoDSylvaniik 


12.801 

to 
18.29 
I1.S82 

to 
19.812 
9.144 

to 
17.3ra 


3.048 

to 
7.3IS 
2.895 


2.743 

to 
9.142 


1.67> 

10 

S.I33 
.711 


.600 

to 

2.430 


.781 


1.828 

to 
2.743 
1.219 


1.066 

to 
3.6S8 


3.60 

to 
8.705 
2.885 

to 
6.086 
2.3 

to 
8.785 


1.21 
to 

i.saa 

1.372 


.738 

to 

8.438 


8.S24 
1.050 


to 
5.625 


10.390 

8.005 


4.01> 

to 
50.606 


ne.tea 

30.979 


M.«» 

to 
194.539 


3JN 

ID 

a.4B 


<M 


Nahs  of  Tin 

Stats. 


Prodnc- 
linn  in 
94  hoars 


No.  01  e. 
m.  in  Aim* 
ace  by  ton 

iron  pro. 
duced. 


No.  tons 
iron  by 
met.  en* 
bosh. 


No.  of  iDiam.  of  >  Temp, 
tuyeres.,  tuyere,  [of  bhut. 


Pres- 
sure  of 
blast. 


Kind  of  ore. 


Yield  of 
the  ore. 


Kind  of    of  ted  II 


■roa. 


MB  « 
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American  Fumacet  (C<^). 

Total 
heigrht 

Height 

ot 
boik. 

Height 
hearth. 

Height 
tuyere. 

Diam. 

of 
throat. 

Diam. 

of 
bodi. 

Diam. 

at 
tuyere. 

Vulame 

o< 
hearth. 

Volume 
of  elal- 
laget. 

Volume 

of 
•haA. 

Total 
volume. 

19.193 

lo 
14.39S 

1.904 

to 
3.3S3 

.914 

to 

l.SU 

.609 

to 

1.219 

.914 
to 

9.438 

3.048 

to 
3.960 

.tto 

to 
1.S94 

.449 

to 
1.666 

1.143 

to 

19.813 

34.837 

to 
69.830 

36. 4U 

to 
104.39 

Nams  or  TBI 
STi.Ta. 


Produc- 

tion  iu 

34  hour* 


No.  of  c, 
n.  in  furn- 
ace by  ton 

iron  pro- 
duced. 


No.  loo* 
iron  by 
met.  of 
boah. 


No.  of 

luyere*. 


Diam.  o< 
tuyere. 


Temp, 
of  btaat. 


Praa- 

•ore  of 
blaat. 


Kind  of  ore. 


YieUof 

the  ore. 


Kind 
of 
iron. 


Quantity 
of  fuel  to 

ton  of 
eaat-irou. 


FeniaylvaBia. . 


7.030 

to 

96.414 


3.989 

to 
4.798 


3.S 

to 

«6 


3 

to 

4 


.076 


349' 


1.133 

lo 
1.6IIS 


I«ke  Superior 


per  cent 
33-03 


Gray 


100 


Foreign  Furnace*  (Charcoal.) 


^ilix  OF  wmm  Statk. 


Total 
height. 


Heirht 
bosh. 


Hei^t 

Heiyh. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Volume 

Volume 

Volume 

of 

of 

at 

of 

of  elal- 

of 

hearth. 

tuyerea. 

throat 

boah. 

loyece. 

hearth. 

h«e.. 

■haA. 

1.694 

.sa 

l.OIS 

9.743 

.914 

.909 

4.393 

39.308 

.47 

.637 

.553 

1.869 

.07 

.446 

4.699 

15.1t« 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1.00 

.639 

1.58 

3.44 

1.896 

.95 

.54 

.00 

1.90 

.69 

.364 

9.336 

66.993 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

lo 

9 

1.46 

9.76 

.80 

.610 

6.069 

14.716 

.49 

.86 
to 

9.99 
to 

.44 
to 

to 

1.65 

1.96 

3.14 

.70 

.50 

9.16 

3.03 

.63 

.997 

18.580 

6.879 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

9.44 

3.95 

.790 

31.556 

66.544 

.49 

.49 

.88 

907 

.74 

.190 

4.089 

16.471 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

10 

1.60 

.61 

l.«3 

9.54 

1.95 

1.S49 

8.999 

96.018 

.70 

.«••.... 

.00 

9.10 

.80 

.403 

1.850 

7.981 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

.80 

1.85 

9.50 

1 

.540 

10.333 

93.857 

Total 
irotume. 


.Nora  Soolla 

Auauia 

Franea 

PrMain , 

Roaaia 

Sweden  )  ( 

Norway) ( 

Tnaeany 


9.753 

8.79 

to 

13.97 

8 

to 

10.70 

7.85 

to 

11.93 

6.90 

to 

15.70 

9.75 

to 

19.49 

9 

to 

10.60 


3.043 
1.58 

to 
4.491 
8.33 

to 
6 
9.67 

lo 
3.90 
4.84 

to 
6.84 
3.38 

to 
4.70 
3.40 

to 
4.75 


35.979 
13 

to 
61.16 
11.407 

to 
18.960 

i8.ai 

tci 

30.8 
6D.» 

lo: 

98.166 
90.849 

lo 

94.131 

9.6B9 

lo 
33.739 


Nams  or  X 

Stats. 


Prodne 
tion  in 
14hoDr< 


No.  of  c. 
m.  in  furn- 
ace by  ton 
iron  pro- 
duced. 


No.  tana 
iron  by 
met.  of 
boah. 


No.  of 
tuyerea. 


Diam.  of 
luyere. 


Temp, 
of  bloat. 


Prea- 
sore  of 
blaat. 


Kind  of  ore. 


Yield  of 
the  ore. 


Kind  of 
iron. 


Qnantitr 
of  fuel .  to 

ton  of 
eaat-inm. 


TSon  Seoiia . 

Anatria 

Fraaoa 


Pnuaia  . 
Buaaia.. 


7.113 


9.31 
to 
S3 

9.6 
to 

4 


3.554 


9.3S 

lo 
5.667 
9.908 

10 
4  195 


S.< 


Tiwcany 


99.800 

lo 
99.359 


9.156 

to 

9.947 


1 
to 
3 
3 
9 
to 
19 
1-3 


9 
to 
8 

.97 
to 


.069 


.09 
la 
.06 


92" 


cold 

to 
9.35'' 
eold 

to 
9.S0> 


.340 

to 
.453 
.018 

to 
.70 
.04 

lo 
.14 


limooiia 


Magnetite 


par  cent 

48 


e-<3 


8746 


Gray 

While 

Motded 


lOObiMh. 


Foreign  Fitmaeu  (Coke.) 

Naxb  of  tss  Statb. 

Total 
height. 

■ 

Hei^t 
boah. 

H«^t 
hearth. 

He^ht 
tuyerea. 

Diu.. 

af 
throat. 

Diam. 

of 
boah. 

Diam. 

of 
tuyere. 

Volame 
of 

hearth. 

Volame 
ofetal- 
tagc 

ToiuBe 

of 

•haA. 

3  Total 
Tolnms. 

Belgium 

13.96 

to 
18 
13.90 

to 
16 
19.68 

lo 
15. 7D 

3.60 
to 

5.85 
4.90 

to 
6.36 
9.714 

to 
6.97 

9.10 

to 
9.87 

.85 

to 
9.45 

.669 

to 
8.07 

.70 

9.80 

to 
3.80 
9 

lo 
9 
1.807 

to 
9.93 

4.19 
to 
5 

3.96 

to 
6 
3.4« 

to 
4.71 

.914 

to 

1.70 

.84 

to 

1.80 

.630 

to 

1.093 

1.814 
to 

6.463 

1.918 
to 

6.086 
.911 
to 

9.637 

9.669 
to 

38.574 
17.337 

lo 

34.111 

9.910 

to, 

99.855 

71.930 

to 
914.910 
61.695 

to 
194.676 
70.364 

to 
101.998 

88.843 

to 
997.340 
80.8(0 

rfimia     . > 

lo 
173.876 
78.896 

to 
166 
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Foreign  Fumaet*  (Cofc<)— Continoed. 

NaMI  of  TBI 

»TA»E. 

Prodnc' 

lion  ill 

Mhouri 

No.  of  e. 
m.  in  fum- 
ave  by  Ion 

irou  pro- 
duced. 

No.  ton 
iron  by 
met  of 

tKMk. 

No.o« 
luyerM. 

Diam.of  Temp, 
tuyere,  ofblaet. 

Pre^ 

nureof 
Mut. 

Kind  of  ore. 

.1 
Yield  of   Kind  of 
the  ore.      iron. 

toe  of 
ca«4rea. 

B.l«i«m 

» 
to 
40 
U 
to 
40 
7 
to 
30 

3.S 
to 

s.a 

lt.W« 

to 
».3» 
3.W6 

to 
7.333 

S 
to 
3 
S 
to 
S 
3 

.08 
to 
.14 
.W 
to 

.00 

.06 
to 

m 

.W 
to 
.17 
.U 
to 
.!» 
.10 
to 
.88 

Limonite 
Ucouitiie 

per  ccin 
35-40 

SSO> 

to 

3S0» 

nv> 

to 
300» 

ProMla 

PKKOACTIOHS  IN  BolLDIHO  FuBMACIS. — In  tbo 
last  two  years  some  accidents  have  occurred 
during  the  erection  of  furiuces.  We  have  examin- 
ed the  causes  in  several  of  these  cases  and  have 
found  that  they  have  been  attributable  to  the  fol- 
lowing defects  and  oversights  : 

1.  Inttcwt  foundation*.  Some  engineers  are  not 
practically  aware  of  the  exceeding  pressure  and 
weight  arising  from  the  methods  of  construction  in 
furnaces  and  in  the  hoists.  Some  of  these  struc- 
tures, IVom  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  erected,  require  a  small  area  of  base  with 
comparatively  enormous  superincumbent  weight. 
Perhaps  we  might  have  made  no  distinction  between 
pressure  and  weight,  but  we  think  it  necessary  to 
make  what  we  apprehend  is  a  true  distinction  in 
this  case.  By  weight  is  meant  that  foroe  of  gravity 
applied  at  the  Juncture  where  the  generally-con- 
sidered homogeneousness  of  material  terminates, 
and  by  pressure,  the  same  force  as  applied  in  the 
general  structure  or  material  itself.  Allowing  this 
deflnitioa,  we  would  say  that  the  weight  of  some 
furnaces  of  moderate  size  creates  a  formidable 
amount  of  pressure  upon  fotmdations.  Is  it  not 
therefore  strange,  that  with  the  addition  of  material 
of  the  charges,  cracks  and  ii\|aries  occur  after,  if 
not  before  the  blowing  in  ?  We  have  seen  some  fur- 
nace and  hoist-walls  give  way  before  they  were 
quite  complete.  For  illustration  sake,  let  us  sup- 
pose we  wei(^  a  furnace  of  50  ft.  high  and  12  ft. 
bosh,  bnllded  of  limestone,  and  put  up  in  the  usual 
way.  As  the  stack  will  be  filled  with  material 
whose  average  density  will*  fully  equal  that  of  lime- 
stone, or  other  rock  used  for  this  purpose,  we  may 
consider  its  specific  gravity  2.7,  water  being  1. 
Taking  the  latter  at  60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  we  diall 
have  fab:  data  to  begin  with.  Supposing  the  above 
furnace  to  be  only  W  ft.  square,  on  the  average,  to 
level  of  tunnel  bead,  and  the  weight  of  each  cubic 
foot  to  be  162  lbs.,  we  shall  have  a  reason- 
able average  weight.  These  elements  would  give 
•  weight  of  1,446  tons,  and  the  soil  (if  build- 
ed  upon  soil),  would  receive,  if  all  things  were  uni- 
form, a  pressure  of  about  66  Iba.  upon  the  square 
inch.  It  will  therefbre  readily  be  seen  how  easily 
a  hoist,  or  fUmace  stack,  may  be  ii^ured  by  the 
yielding  of  even  a  part  of  the  foundation,  causing, 
as  we  have  seen  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  crook- 
ed wall  before  any  fire  was  kindled  within  the 
works.  We  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  more  than  fifty  years  of  experience  in 
building,  that  small  stones  laid  in  the  trench  ex- 
cavated for  walls,  were  more  secure  as  a  first  layer 
than  large  stones,  and  we  were  referred  to  a  large 
Mid  heavy  stone  structore,  erected  more  than  twenty 


years  before,  in  which  heavy  machinery  had  bees 
running  since  its  erection,  and  not  a  crack  of  any 
kind  was  apparent.  We  saw  the  walls  of  this 
building  after  they  bad  been  subjected  to  a  v«fy 
severe  fire,  but  no  crock  made  its  appearance,  giving 
additional  evidence  that  there  was  no  weakness  in 
the  foundations.  There  is  much  practical  phiio- 
aophy,  unusual  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  laying  anall 
stones  down  first  and  letting  them  ran  into  the 
ground  conformably  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
large  foundation  stones  used  in  furnace  ctnstrac- 
tions  and  their  accompanying  walls  and  hoists. 

2.  Improptr  building  mattrial.  We  have  seea 
only  one  illustratiou  of  unwise  economy  in  thb 
respect  so  far  as  fUmace  works  are  ooncerned.  la 
this  case  the  stack  and  hoists  became  aaeleas  aftsr 
being  nearly  completed,  because  of  the  use  of  s 
friable  sandltone,  taken  fVom  near  at  hand  to  save 
hauling  from  a  distance.  The  pressure  was  tco 
great  for  the  stone.  Materials  are  improper  irtKi 
the  individual  stones  are  small,  especially  at  the 
comers  of  the  structure,  and  they  should  decresK 
in  ascending,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  however, 
and  not  of  necessity.  It  is  a  mistske  to  snppM 
that  all  limestunes  are  unfit  for  Aimaces.  Sine 
sillcious  stones  of  that  nature  answer  adminbijr 
when  protected  iVom  fire.  The  conglomerates,  ceo- 
sisting  of  quartz  pebbles  cemented  with  sand  sad 
aluminous  silicates,  form  an  excellent  materitl 
where  the  adhesiveness  is  snfilciently  great.  Tbe 
conglomerates  of  the  anthracite  and  other  regioBi 
form  excellent  hearthstones,  and  have  been  iwd 
most  efficiently  for  many  years,  as  some  sandstoaei 
have  been  also.  The  composing  pebblea  vary  firaa 
large  stones  to  smallest  pebbles,  and  there  is  ■• 
difficulty  in  obtaining  large  masses.  In  some  placa 
fire  clay  bricks,  of  large  size,  have  been  uaed  for 
hearthrtones  with  satisfactory  results. 

Kaolin  mortar,  containing  soda  and  lime,  we  km 
good  reason  to  suspect,  is  mferior.  The  nme  saj 
be  said  of  the  fire  bricks  made  from  such  matcriiL 
Good  kaolin  mortar  isgenerally  fine  in  textaie,«itt 
little  grit,  and  generally  hardens  soon,  and  whea 
dry,  the  mortar  will  not  rub  ofi°  in  grit^  partida- 
In  putting  np  several  ftimaoes  we  had  a  fkir  tral 
made  of  kaolin  days,  or  fire  clay  cement,  and  hne 
found,  thus  far,  that  tbe  days  containing  no  liiaeor 
soda  and  partaking  of  the  nature  oC  silicate  «f 
alumina  only,  appeared  to  set  more  firmly  as  a  ■<*■ 
tar  and  reinain  nniqjured  longer  as  bricks.  Hit 
lime-kaolins  are  afl°ected  comparatively  more  rapid- 
ly than  any  other.  Nothing  but  analysis  can  detect 
it.  although  we  have  seen  some  powdery  kaoliH 
which  were  lime-kaolins,  and  we  have  soqiectol 
that  this  peculiarity  mi^l  owe  its  origin  to  the 
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praaenoe  of  lime  oraoda.  But  when  properly  mix- 
ed and  subjected  to  strung  beat  in  a  smitli's  fire, 
then  kaolins  are  easily  tested.  The  above  are  the 
chief  canses  of  defects  in  fliruace  building. — 
American  Exekangt  and  RevUn. 

BL.48T-FVBNACS  EhOIMES  AT  THB  LlLLBSBALL 
CoMPANx's  WoBKs. — The  beams  are  of  the 
horsehead  class,  and  are  80  ft.  fl-om  center  to  center 
of  cylinders,  «nd  they  are  cast  of  the  LiUeshall 
Company's  cold  blast  iron.  Each  beam  is  compos- 
ed of  two  flitches  about  8  in.  apart,  the  thickness  of 
the  Ixtss-M  for  the  main  ceuteis  l>eiug  9  in.  The 
beams  are  supported  midway  between  the  cylinderb 
upon  an  entablature  8  ft.  deep  resting  upon  four  mas- 
sive columns,  mean  diameter  17^  in.  The  columns 
and  entablature,  as  also  the  nozzles,  are  elaborately 
decorated  in  the  Doric  order.  The  spring  beams. 
which  are  of  pine,  20  in.  b^  12  in.,  pass  through 
cast  iron  saddles  upon  the  entablature,  and  rest  up- 
on the  walls  of  the  house.  The  beams  are  4  ft.  8  in. 
deep  at  the  center.  The  main  centers  are  21  ft. 
0  in.  above  the  floor  of  the  bouse.  They  have 
journals  18  in.  long  and  10  in.  diameter,  and  the 
pummer  blocks  are  fixed  on  saddles  upon  the  en- 
tablature, and  are  each  held  down  by  five  bolts, 
one  bolt  8  in.  diameter  passing  down  right  through 
the  column  into  the  foundation.  The  main  links 
are  4  ft.  8  in.  long  between  end  centers,  with  bear- 
ings 6  in.  long  and  4^  in.  diameter,  and  the  radius 
links  are  connected  to  studs  carried  by  brackets 
fixed  to  the  spring  beams. 

The  steam  cylinders  are  40  in.  diameter,  with  a 
stroke  of  8  ft.  6  in.  They  are  clothed  with  felt  and 
mahogany  lagging,  and  have  an  ornamental  packing 
stage  rotmd  them.  The  piston  rods  are  of  Bessemer 
steel,  4j  in.  diameter,  and  the  pistons  are  fitted 
with  metallic  packing.  The  valves  are  of  gun- 
metal,  of  the  double-beat  class  10  in.  diameter, 
and  are  worked  by  cams  keyed  upon  a  horizontal 
sh^  below  the  floor,  which  is  set  in  motion  from 
the  crank  shaft,  through  the  intervention  of  a  lay 
shaft  and  bevel  gearing.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at 
quarter  stroke.  The  air  pumps  are  29  in.  diameter 
and  4  ft.  8  in.  stroke,  and  are  worked  by  rods  at- 
tached to  the  beams  midway  between  the  center  of 
the  cylinders  and  main  centers.  The  condensers 
are  29  in.  diameter  and  5  ft.  9  in.  high,  the  eduction 
pipes  being  led  into  the  top.  To  the  other  end  of 
each  beam,  at  a  distance  of  4  ft.  ft-om  the  main 
center,  are  attached  three  rods  bracketed  together, 
which  work  respectively  two  6  in.  feed  pumps  and 
one  14  in.  cold  water  pump.  The  connecting  rods 
are  of  massive  oak  between  two  wrought  iron  straps 
6  in.  by  H  in.,  with  }  in.  bolts  through,  and  fitted  at 
each  end  with  cast  blocks,  brasses,  giln,  and  screw 
cottars.  They  are  27  (i.  o  in.  between  end  centers, 
and  are  coupled  to  the  beams  at  a  point  18  ft.  4  in. 
distant  in  a  stnUght  line  (Vom  the  main  center.  The 
lower  ends  are  coupled  to  cast  iron  cranks  6  ft.  2  in. 
tiirow,  the  crank  pins  1>eing  of  hammered  iron, 
with  journals  6|  in.  long  and  &  in.  diameter.  The 
fly-wheel  is  20  ft.  diameter  and  nineteen  tons  weight ; 
the  rim,  which  is  8  in.  by  18  in.,  is  casted  in  one  piece. 
The  arms,  eight  in  number,  are  blocked  and  keyed 
into  the  rim,  and  the  other  ends  are  turned  to  fit  holes 
in  the  center  boss  to  receive  them.  The  center  is 
bored  and  keyed  on  the  shaft.  The  fly-shaft  has 
journals  18  in.  long  and  18  in.  diameter.  The  seat 
of  the  wheel  is  14  in.  diameter.  The  blowing 
cylinders  are  86  in.  diameter,  and  same  stroke  as 


the  steam  cylinders,  viz  :  8  ft.  6  in.  Inlet  valves 
are  placed  in  boxes  on  the  cylinder  covers  and  on 
grids  in  the  cylinder  bases,  and  their  combined  area 
at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  5j  square  feet.  Out- 
let valves  ore  placed  in  wrought  iron  boxes  at  top 
and  bottom  of  cylinders.  Their  area  at  one  end  is 
1.33  square  feet.  These  valves  are  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  leather  sewn  together;  and  as  all  the 
inlet  and  outlet  openings  are  grated,  no  plates  or 
weights  are  required,  and  the  valves  answer  the 
pistou  readily,  the  result  being  a  superior  blast. 
The  piston  rods  are  of  Bessemer  steel  6  in.  dia- 
meter. The  pistons  are  packed  with  cotton  gasket 
— which  wbeu  set  hard  and  lubricated  with  black 
lead  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily — and  are  cast 
with  loose  segments  for  convenience  of  packing. 
The  blast  is  supplied  cold  to  five  fUrnaoes  at  a  pres- 
sure of  8^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  engines  running 
seventeen  strokes  per  minute,  with  a  steam  pressure 
of  85  lbs.  The  blast  is  delivered  ttom  cylinders 
into  wrought  boxes  at  top  and  bottom  of  cylinders, 
connected  by  a  3  ft.  wrought  iron  pipe,  and  thence 
through  a  conical  pipe  to  the  6  ft.  main,  which  sup- 
plies the  tuyeres.  There  is  a  large  opening  in  the 
engme-bouse  in  the  rear  of  the  blowing  cylinders 
louvrc-boarded  to  admit  the  air  to  the  inlet  valves. 
The  cylinders  are  all  firmly  bedded  upon  stone 
foundations,  and  are  each  held  down  by  four  2|  in. 
bolts  passing  down  16  ft.  below  the  fioor. 

The  enghie-huuse  is  58  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and 
is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  the  walls  being  8  ft. 
thick.  The  engines  are  supplied  with  steam  Dy  five 
Cornish  boilers  81  ft.  long,  7  ft.  7  in.  diameter, 
each  with  two  8  (t.  flues  thrott((h,  and  are  fired  en- 
tirely by  the  vraste  gases  trom  one  furnace. — "  I'he 
Engineer." 

EcoHOHiziNO  FuEi.  Ill  Blabt-Fcrnaces. — After 
standing  for  more  than  six  months  for  al- 
terations, and  the  putting  down  of  new  machinery, 
the  Wingerwortb  Furnaces,  near  Chesterfield,  are 
once  more  at  work.  Their  appearance,  however,  is 
very  different  to  what  it  was  before  the  improve- 
ments to  which  we  are  abont  to  allude  took  place. 
The  old  furnaces  gave  out  the  usual  smoke  and 
fiame  from  the  top,  but  at  present,  on  passing,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  in  bUst  or  not,  so  fVee 
are  they  from  the  usual  indications  one  looks  for. 
This  result  has  been  attained  by  taking  the  gas  f^om 
the  top,  and  utilizing  it  in  a  simple  yet  efficient 
manner.  To  effect  this  object,  new  boilers,  beat- 
ing-ovens, and  gas  apparatus,  have  been  put  down 
at  considerable  expense.  The.  gas  is  conducted  by 
a  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  f\irnace,  from  whence 
it  is  sent  into  the  boilers  and  heating-stoves,  and 
there  consumed  instead  of  coal.  The  blast  of  the 
f\irnace  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  900°  to 
1000°,  without  the  use  of  any  coal  whatever.  The 
gas  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  in  many  respects  to  that  adopted  at 
some  of  the  works  m  the  North  of  England,  but 
somewhat  different  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
off  the  gases.  The  alterations  have  ^ven  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  the  produce  of  iron  from  the 
same  quantity  of  ore  beiog  considerably  larger  than 
by  the  old  method,  whilst  the  quality  is  also  sup- 
erior. The  saving  in  fbel — an  item  of  so  much 
importance — has  been  something  enormous,  making 
a  difference  of  many  tons  of  coal  per  week,  yet 
doing  the  work  more  efficiently.  The  alterations 
and  improvements  were  suggested  hj  Mr.  Gjers,  of 
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Hiddlesborougli,  amiably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Marsh. 
The  boilers,  which  aie  arranged  for  being  worfced 
by  gas  were  made  by  the  Parkgat«  Company.  The 
cost  of  the  alterations,  which  is  considerable,  will 
soon  be  repaid  by  the  great  saving  in  fUel,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  ircMi  produced.  From  the 
many  advantages  of  the  system  we  think  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  iron  makers  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom — more  especially  in  those 
districts  where  coal  and  cuke  have  to  be  imported 
from  a  distance. — Mining  Journal. 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

n^HE  Railways  or  Ihdia. — A  great  deal  has  been 
1  said  and  written  respecting  the  comfrietion  of 
the  Paci6c  Railway  across  the  American  continent, 
and  much  praise  has  been  very  Justly  bestowed  upon 
the  energy  of  the  American  character  which  has 
brought  the  work  to  its  present  porition.  While, 
however,  we  are  lavish  in  our  expressions  of  admi- 
ration for  the  great  qualities  which  have  thus  been 
called  into  existence,  we  ooght  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  still  greater  works  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  India,  in  the  matter  of  railways.  A  vast  work 
has  been  carried  on  silently  and  unobtrusively,  and 
under  difiBculties  even  greater  than  any  which  have 
been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  we  claim  for  those  by  whom  these  great 
works  have  been  achieved  some  share  of  that  admi- 
ration which  Is  given  so  fl:eely  and  so  fairly  to  our 
American  cousins. 

The  Pacific  line,  inclndine  as  it  does  the  two  sepa- 
rate schemes  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific,  is  about  1,700  miles  in  length.  Two  of  our 
leading  Indian  lines,  viz  :  the  East  Indian  and  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  at  present  in  work,  have  a 
Joint  mileage  of  2,280  miles,  and  when  completed 
It  will  be  2,768  miles,  greater  by  more  than  one-half 
of  the  ?rfaoie  length  of  the  Pacific  road.  Like  the 
Pacific,  these  lines  cross  our  Indian  empire  ttom  east 
to  west,  and  connect  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  just  as  the 
Pacific  forms  the  connecting  link  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York.  By  means  of  the  East  Indian 
a  railway  connects  Calcutta  with  Delhi,  more  than 
1,000  miles  distant  from  each  other;  in  the  south, 
Madras  and  Baypore  are  connected  by  a  line  cross- 
ing Southern  India;  Nagpore,  in  Central  India,  is 
connected  with  the  port  of  Bombay;  by  means  of 
the  flotilla  and  Pni\{aub  line,  Lahore  in  the  north- 
west, and  Kurrachee  in  the  Indus  are  brought  into 
direct  connection  with  each  other.  There  are  now 
actually  completed  and  at  work  in  India,  8,942 
miles  of  railway,  or  about  600  more  than  the  whole 
mileage  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
there  remain  to  be  completed  of  lines  already 
sanctioned  1,665  miles.  This  gfbat  extent  of  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  in  a  country  many  thou- 
•anids  of  miles  distant  ttom  England,  where,  with  a 
trifling  exception,  the  whole  of  the  capital  was 
provided.  For  the  construction  of  these  works 
there  was  required  to  be  shipped  fl-om  this  country 
8,629,000  tons  of  goods,  of  the  value  of  £28,262,000, 
and  which  was  conveyed  in  6,839  ships.  In  America 
no  such  difficulty  as  this  was  experienced.  The 
road,  as  it  was  formed,  was  enabled  to  carry  the 
iron  and  timlier  required  for  the  construction.  The 
contractors  worked  from  an  already  organized  base 
of  railways  at  home;  the  materials  for  the  Indian 
Ihies  had  to  be  borne  over  thousands  of  miles  of  a 
■ea  voyage. 


In  both  cases  the  Govemiawnt  of  th»  aoontry  gave 
valuable  aid  to  the  great  works.  The  United  Stales 
Grovemment  issued  their  6  per  cent  boodaat  the  rate 
of  about  £8,000  for  each  mite  completed.  In  India, 
the  Government  gave  its  5  per  cent  guarantee  on 
the  capital  required.  The  Grovemment  of  India 
has  already  paid  as  interest  on  the  capital  subscribed 
a  total  of  £22,212,000.  The  amount  of  pecmuaty 
assistance  given  by  the  United  States  Govoiunent, 
although  Urge,  must  have  been  codsidenbly  less 
than  that  paid  by  the  Indian  Government,  the  whole 
amount  of  bonds  issued  not  greatly  exoeedii^ 
£6,000,000  sterling.  Of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  shape  of  guaranteed 
interest,  £9,600,000  has  been  already  repaid  out  oC 
the  earnings  of  the  railways  over  and  above  tin 
guaranteed  interest.  The  balance  is  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  half  surplus  profits  over  6  per  cent,  and, 
judging  flrom  the  results  already  obtained,  a  few 
years  will  suffice  to  dear  off  this  amonnt  of  inddit- 
edness.  The  position  of  tite  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  by  no  means  so  (hvorable,  as  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  the  Government  bonds  has  bem 
overlaid  by  the  bonds  of  the  company,  which  take 
precedence  of  the  Government  advances. 

The  construction  of  the  Indian  railwajrs  has  pre- 
sented difficulties  of  a  much  more  formidkble 
character  than  those  which  liave  been  met  with  on 
the  Pacific  line.  It  is  true  that  this  railway  his 
been  carried  over  vast  plains  and  mountain  ranges 
of  which  little  was  known,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
attacks  of  hostile  Indian  tribes.  In  India,  the  works 
were  carried  out  in  the  face  of  difficulties  connected 
with  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate — through 
forests  and  jungles  whidi  were  the  resort  of  savage 
animals,  and  this  people  employed  were  natives  of 
the  country,  spealung  a  language  unknown  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  whose  habits 
and  modes  of  life  unfitted  them  for  labor  sach  at 
that  on  which  tliey  were  engaged.  Great  worts 
such  as  those  of  the  Bhore  Gluut  and  Thull  Ghaut 
inclines  presented  difficulties  equal  to,  if  not  greater, 
than  any  experienced  in  the  crossing  over  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains.  Streams  wider  and  more  rapid  thia 
met  with  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco  have 
been  successfully  bridged,  and  present  some  of  ti» 
greatest  triumphs  of  modem  engineering  science. 

While  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  resnlta 
attained,  so  for  as  they  afiect  the  national  character, 
it  is  not  less  a  source  of  satisfacticm  to  see  bow 
great  has  been  the  benefit  already  derived  (hnn  rtS- 
ways  in  India.  Ten  years  since  the  time  occupied 
in  traveling  firom  Calcutta  to  Silma  was  four  weeks 
— it  took  four  months  to  march  a  raiment  between 
those  places;  the  distance  is  now  traversed  by  a 
railway  in  five  days.  Last  year  18,746,000  psasa- 
gers  traveled  upon  the  Indian  railways.  It  is  vrortfay 
of  notice  that  of  this  number  not  less  than  18,074,- 
000,  or  within  about  700,000  of  the  whole  number 
conveyed,  were  third  class  passengers.  The  tntil 
sum  paid  by  railway  travelers  was  £1 ,876,000.  Tin 
goods  traffic  upon  the  n^ole  of  the  railways  yielded 
£8^820,000  of  gross  revenue.  Those  scniples  of 
religion  and  distinctions  of  caste  which  have  been 
for  so  many  ages  the  bane  of  Indian  soei^  are 
fast  disappearing  beibre  that  mighty  leveler  of  the 
age — the  locomotive.  Separate  carriages  or  com- 
partments were  in  the  fir&t  instance  provided  ftr 
women,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  disliln  uni- 
versally entertained  at  wives  or  dau^^ters  beingseen 
by  strangers;  separate  aeeommodatioD  tor  di&nnt 
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castes  was  also  provided.  Mow  all  is  cbasfed,  or 
rapidly  undergoing  a  chaDge.  Brahmiiw,  too,  of 
the  purest  blood,  travel  in  the  third-class  car- 
riage, huddled  in  crowds  with  the  most  wretched 
Pariah,  whose  very  presence  near  the  household 
roof  would  in  former  times  be  regarded  as  the  most 
deadly  pollution.  Bailways,  too,  have  been  of 
<innii.n«n  aervice  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  other  produce,  in  the  working  of  iron 
and  coal  mines,  by  the  facilities  which  they  have 
afforded  for  bringing  the  produce  to  good  markets 
and  convenient  ports  for  shipment.  The  merchant 
is  enabled  by  means  of  the  railway  to  deal  directly 
with  the  cultivator  of  cotton  and  giain,  and  by  this 
means  increases  the  profits  on  their  mutual  trans- 
actions. 

For  the  carrying  on  of  the  traffic  npon  the  8,942 
miles  of  riUlway  in  India,  there  are  now  987  locomo- 
tives, 2,788  passenger  carriages,  and  18,226  trucks 
and  vn^oDS,  making  a  total  of  20,969  vehicles. 
From  the  able  report  of  Ur.  Juland  Danvers,  we 
learn  that  there  mo  employed  on  the  railways  of 
India  not  less  than  89,099  persons,  of  whom  36,018 
are  natives. 

The  entire  capiul  of  ;C76,000,000  has  been  pro- 
vided by  68.846  proprietors  of  stock  and  debentures, 
giving  an  average  holding  of  about  £1,800  each, 
and  «9brding  to  them  an  investeient  scarcely  less 
secure  and  much  more  remunerative  than  British 
Govenunent  stock.  The  capital  estimated  to  be 
required  for  completing  the  railway  system  so  far  as 
it  is  at  present  sanctioned  is  £98,916,000.  Of  this 
sum  authority  has  been  given  to  raise  £84,886,000, 
and  the  amount  actually  raited  to  the  close  of  the 
last  financial  year  was  £16filQ,000.— Railway 
Htm. 

KAiiAOAD  Fboos. — There  is  no  portion  of  the 
permanent  way  of  a  railroad  subjected  to  harder 
usage  than  that  part  of  it  where  flrogs  are  placed, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  crossing  ttom  one 
track  to  another.  At  these  points  the  wear  and  tear 
is  always  more  than  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
track,  u>d  the  existence  of  a  frog  has,  at  the  best, 
been  a  precarious  one,  and  often  times  but  very 
abort  lived.  From  the  primitive  fVog  made  from 
wrought  or  cast  iron,  we  advanced  to  frogs  with 
oast-ircai  bed  plates  plated  with  steel,  riveted 
or  bolted  on,  while  others  were  of  wrought-iron 
with  movable  wing  rails  and  steel  points.  Then 
there  were  frogs  made  entirely  of  cast  cast-steel  and 
■o  arranged  that  when  the  top  face  of  the  flrog  was 
worn,  it  could  by  being  simply  overturned  be  made 
to  live  as  it  were,  a  double  Ufe.  Each  i^og  has  in 
its  generation  been  considered  more  economical  tlian 
its  predecessor,  yet,  even  those  of  cast  cast-steel — 
probably  offering  greater  advantages  than  others 
preceding  them—have  the  same  objection  as  all  cast 
firogs  and  are  liable  to  crush  under  heavy  weights, 
or  break  with  concussion  or  when  subjected  to  the 
«tbcts  of  the  severe  winters  of  this  country. 

A  hammered  steel  ftog  lately  patented  in  America 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Steel  and  Iron  Works, 
Bffit^>l^T^^'^n)  Torkshire,  and  48  Exchange  Place,  N. 
T.,  q»pears  to  possess  advantages  in  strength  and 
dnnbiUty  that  other  frogs  do  not  have,  and  the 
testimony  of  many  of  Uie  leading  en(^neers  in 
Europe,  where  the  ttog  has  beea  in  use  for  three 
years  without  showing  the  slightest  wear,  leads  to 
the  believe  that  it  is  we  best  frog  yet  introduced. 

The  frog,  as  has  been  stated,  is   mad«   from 


hammered  crucible  cast-steel,  drawn  from  the  ingot 
without  a  weld.  It  is  reversible;  is  finished  in  the 
planing  machine  and  is  perfectly  true  to  the  required 
angle.  It  will  neither  crush  nor  break  under  heavy 
weights,  nor  with  trains  running  at  ereat  speed.  Its 
reliability  is  not  decreased  when  subjected  to  severe 
ftosts,  and  being  of  hammered  metal,  its  elasticity 
prevents  the  rigidity  felt  in  running  over  all  cast 
crossings.  When  the  frog  has  fulfilled  its  first  pur- 
pose, the  metal  being  necessarily  a  good  mild  steel, 
to  bear  hammering  and  planing,  it  can  be  sold  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  first  cost  or  can  be  converted 
into  forgings  or  rolled  into  sheets.  From  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  this  frog  is  more  economical  than  the 
ordinary  steel  frog  cast  in  moulds  and,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  its  durability  is  probably  more 
than  double  and  the  reliability  much  increased. 
These  fh>gs  are  also  made  non-reversible,  an 
arrangement  which  materially  reduces  their  first  cost 
without  decreasing  their  other  advantages. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Co.  have  al«>  patented  a 
frog  composed  of  a  cast  iron  bed  plate  with  a  work- 
ing face  of  cast  cast-steel.  This  steel  facing  is  not 
riveted  or  bolted  on,  but  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, the  two  metals  are  incorporated,  and  the 
frog  is  complete  in  one  casting.  In  practice  it  has 
been  found,  that  frogs  thus  made  are  much  sounder 
than  the  ordinary  cast  cast-iron  frog  and  are  insured 
perfectly  free  from  blow-holes.  They  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  low  pi  iced  and  dmrable.  C. 

RAiLKOAD  vt.  Railway. — A  correspondent  offers 
the  following  considerations :  The  use  of  rail- 
way for  railnxui  is  improper — the  English  speaking 
public  to  the  contrary,  notwithistanding.  The  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  appropriateness  of  way  or  road. 
The  following  passage  from  Crabbe's  Synonyms,  a 
book  of  the  best  authority,  will  help  us  in  om: 
determination. 

"  Road  comes  no  doubt  from  ridt,  sigiJfying  the 

place  where  one  rides.     Way  is  the  generic  term; 

It  is  the  path  which  a  person  chooses  at  pleasure  for 

himself. 

'  He  stood  In  the  gate,  and  asked  of  every  one 

Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone.' 

Dryden. 
The  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way." 
Let  me  also  quote  from  Gray's  Synonyms,  page 
62 :  "  Way  is  the  general  term,  and  road  is  the 
species  of  way.  Instead  of  keeping  the  high-road 
to  a  town,  you  may  frequently  go  a  shorter  way 
across  the  fields." 

When  we  Americans  coin  a  term  that  is  correct, 
we  should  not  give  it  np  and  use  anotiier  l>ecau8e  it 
comes  from  England. 

CoiAB  Blikbiiiss  ahs  Railwat  Disastcbs. — One 
cause  of  railroad  accidents  has  been  discovered 
in  England.  It  is  what  is  known  as  color  Uindness. 
An  engineer  ran  his  train  into  another,  causing 
great  damage.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
he  could  not  dietingnish  red  from' green,  and  had 
mistaken  the  signal  lights. — Exchangt. 

We  have  an  excellent  way  of  avoiding  such  dis- 
asters in  Amerioar— not  having  any  signals  at  all. — 
Ed. 

BusOES  OM  TBI  Pacitio  Railwat. — Over  60  new 
bridges  to  replace  temporary  bridges  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  hare  been  built  at  Chicago 
and  shipped  and  put  up  this  season,  and  new  ones 
will  be  completed  over  the  whole  line  in  60  days. 
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T)  AiLWAT  CoNaoLiDATioN. — CoDsolidstioD,  wbicb 
Xli  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  the  leading  feature 
in  railway  strategy,  is  now  operative  npon  the 
grandest  scale.  The  Pacific  route  has  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  plans  by  wbicb  "  through  business  " 
can  be  facilitated  and  opposition  set  aside. 

The  recent  combination  of  the  roads  between 
Boston  and  Albany  under  one  direction,  the  plan 
now  maturing  for  uniting  all  the  lines,  finished  or 
unfinished,  from  Boston  to  Oswego,  the  union  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  com- 
panies, the  successive  purchases  and  consolidations 
of  stock  by  which  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad  companies 
have  grown  to  their  present  importance,  are  all  ex- 
amples of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  idea  is  gain- 
ing ground.  These  consolidations  have  practically 
enabled  two  great  companies  to  control  all  transpor- 
tation on  the  great  middle  link,  t.  «.,  between  Chic- 
ago and  Omaha. 

It  is  ftirther  proposed  to  unite  in  one  company 
and  under  one  management  a  continuous  line  of 
railway  fi-om  New  York  to  Omaha.  This  proposed 
corporation  is  to  hold  and  administer  the  property 
and  franchises  now  held  by  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Mew  York  Central,  the  Buffalo  and  Erie,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  the  Michigan 
Southern,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
roads, including  2^^480  miles  of  completed  and 
equipped  railway.  The  gross  income  of  these  com- 
panies for  last  year  was  $14,820,898. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  leases  the 
road  of  the  Pittsbugh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
Railway,  with  all  its  branches,  for  999  years,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1869.  By  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
the  former  company  agrees  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt  of  the  latter,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
sum  of  $1,880,000  per  annum  as  rent  for  the  prop- 
erty. The  capital  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Company  is 
$11,600  000;  consequently  the  sum  of  $1,880,000, 
named  as  the  annual  rent,  is  12  per  cent  on  the 
capital.  The  directors  of  the  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  amount  of  their  stock,  making 
the  annual  rent  7  per  cent  on  the  capital  as  increas- 
ed. The  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  is  itself  a  consolidation 
of  three  original  companies,  whose  lines  coi^ointly 
connected  Pittsburgh  and  Qiicago.  It  became  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  in  1861  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure, the  present  company  becoming  the  purchas- 
ers in  1862.  This  is  but  one  step  in  the  purpose  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  but  ail  reports 
as  to  other  consolidations-  have  no  authority. — 
American  Exchange  and  Revieu. 

TnsKisH  Railwats. — In  view  of  the  great  expan- 
sion of  eommeree  whicb  tbe  Sues  canal  and  the 
Turkish  railways  will  create  in  tbe  empire,  it  is 
proposed,  among  other  works  of  nukgnitude,  to 
make  spacious  harbors  for  tbe  chief  seaports,  sucli  as 
Constantinople — which  is  totally  without  accommo- 
dation of  this  kind — Salonica,  etc.  As  regards 
Turkish  railways,  the  nearest  connecting  point  with 
Austria  will  now  be  Sissek,  and  not  Brod,  as  form- 
«rly.  Here  the  junction  with  the  Southern  line 
will  be  effected,  and  by  this  means  the  route  to 
Trieste  and  Flume,  as  also  to  Vienna  and  South 
<Sermany,  vid  Northern  Italy,  to  Southern  France, 
will  be  accomplished.  In  tbe  other  direction  tbe 
State  Railway  fi-om  Gross  Kikinda  to  Belgrade  will 
be  constructed,  and  thence  be  connected  with  the 
Servian  Railway. 


TisTs  or  Stiil  ahs  Ikox  Cab  Wanu.— We 
have  lieen  furnished  with  tlie  minutes  of  some 
tests  made  upon  a  cast  steel  car  wheel,  Tarr'i 
patent,  made  at  the  "  Black  Diamond  Steel  World," 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  tested  at  tbe  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  at  Altoona,  June  26,  1869. 
Tbe  test  was  that  of  the  drop,  weighing  1,200  lbs., 
falling  upon  the  wheel,  placed  cm  bearings  two  feet 
apart,  the  blow  on  the  bub : 
1st  blow,  9  feet  fall,  no  apparent  i)\)ary. 
2d    **    11    **    '*     *'        "  " 

8d    "    14*  "    "     "        "  " 

4tb  "    16    "    "     "        "  " 

5th  "    20    "    "     "        "  " 

6th   "    28    "    "      '        "  " 

7th  "    28    "    "     cracked  at  hub. 
8th   "    28    "    "     drove  hub  through  the  plate 

of  the  wheel,  leaving  the  whole  tread  and  gnard 

around  the  circumference  of  tbe  wheel  perfectly 

sound.    Tbe  steel  wheel  weighed  444  lbs. 

At  tbe  same  time  and  place  the  following  tettatt 
the  best  iron  wheels  in  use  vrere  made  : 
Ramapo,    1st  blow,  10  feet,  broke  in  many  piece*. 
Lobdell,    lilt    "       7    "        "     "      "  " 

<•  2d     "     10    "        "     "      "  " 

German,    Ist    "      7    "       "     "      "  " 

Whitney,    Ist    "      6    "        "      "      "  " 

II  2d     "      7    "       "     "      "         " 

Whitney,  Ut    "      7    "        "      "      "  " 

Tbe  cast  cast  iron  wheels  weighed  660  lbs.  each. 
These  tests  are  rather  crude  in  character,  but  they 
establish  the  fact,  pretty  well  known  before,  of  the 
superiority  of  cast  steel  over  cast  iron,  in  resisting 
the  effect  of  hard  blows.  A  well  made  cast  iroa 
car  wheel  has  an  endurance  on  tiie  track  almost 
wonderful,  but  if  the  steel  is  better,  safei  and  as 
economical  in  the  end,  let  it  he  adopted  by  sU 
means.  At  any  rate  let  us  have  the  real  wearing 
tests  made  under  tbe  cars,  and  then  the  eeoacoiieil 
question*  are  easQy  solved. — Rtulwaj/  n«et. 

NBW  RAit-LBTniNO  DsviOB.  —  Tbe  ordinary 
lever-bar  used  for  lifting  raits  and  sleepers  i* 
constructing  and  repairing  the  permanent  way  of 
railways,  involves  m  ita  operation  the  labw  of 
several  men.  To  obviate  this,  an  Engiish  engineer, 
Mr.  De  Bergue,  lias  constructed  a  simple  and  ooa- 
pact  tool,  composed  of  a  kind  of  ahoe  combined 
with  a  bar  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
furnished  with  a  screw  by  which  it  may  be  raised 
relatively  to  the  shoe.  The  instrument  with  its  bar 
depressed  is  thrust  under  the  rail  or  sleeper  to  be 
raised,  and  tbe  screw  is  turned  until  the  bar  hu 
been  forced  upward  snfiSciently  to  bring  tbe  super- 
incumbent parts  to  the  required  position.  These 
portions  of  the  apparatus  subjected  to  heavy  strtisi 
are  made  of  ateel,  and  the  working  snrikces  ttt 
hardened  so  tliat  it  cannot  easily  get  out  of  repsr. 
— Jtaitteay  Tme$. 

TBB  Smdiio  or  Cab  Wrecl*. — An  experimeet 
has  been  made  at  Munich,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  if  a  railway-carriage  wlieel  rolls  regnlat- 
ly  without  sliding,  so  that  by  recording  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  the  circumference  «f 
which  is  known,  the  distance  accomplished  could 
be  accurately  ascertained.  The  difference  betweea 
the  measurement  by  mathematical  instmmeats  sad 
that  obtained  by  noting  tbe  revolutions  of  the 
wheel,  was  found  to  be  no  more  than  1-68,000  ef 
the  whole. 
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WooDEH  Wbuu. — Hansen's  patent  wheels  for 
railway  carriages  are  fast  coming  into  general 
use.  Tliey  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Westeru,  tireat  Western,  Midland, 
Crreat  Northern,  Great  Eaatem,  Metropolitan,  and 
other  English  lines,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
has  sanctioned  their  adoption  on  all  the  railways  of 
Kussia.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Man- 
sell's  original  patent  was  for  securing  the  tire  to  the 
wheel  by  retaining  rings,  the  fllleUt  of  which  are 
tamed  to  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  tires. 
The  whole  is  secured  by  nuts  and  bolts.  Between 
the  tire  and  the  boss,  spokes  are  dispensed  with  by 
the  Insertion  of  stout  close-fitting  panels  of  East 
India  teak  wood,  the  oily  nature  of  which  preserves 
from  oxidation  the  iron  passing  through  it.  For 
this  purpose  teak  is  superior  to  any  other  wood  and 
It  has  further  the  advantage  of  never  shrink- 
ing. The  superiority  of  these  wheels  over  iron 
ones  Is  well  known  to  all  observant  travelers,  their 
special  merits  being  absence  of  jarrbig,  and  also  of 
noise. — Tht  Enginter. 

IRON  Tdbm  roH  BoiLBKS. — ^Tbere  are  many  lines 
of  railway  on  which  iron  tubes  are  found  to  answer 
as  well  as  brass,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  answer  better. 
We  believe  iron  tubes  are  very  largely  used  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  with  good 
succ  esB.  A  single  Birmingham  bouse  might  be 
mentioned  which  has  turned  out  650  tons  and  up- 
wards of  iron  tubes  a  month,  and  of  these  as  many 
as  10,600  have  been  for  locomotives,  corresponding 
to  perhaps  sixty  locomotives  in  number,  although 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  single  house  has  gone 
on  at  the  same  rate  for  a  year  together,  iron  tubing, 
in  that  time,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  or  more 
locomotives. — Engiueering. 

DvBABiLiTT  or  Emousb  Locohotivbs. — The  life 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  lias  been  found  to  be 
about  860,000  train  miles,  but  this  may  probably  on 
some  lines  go  up  to  400,000,  or  even  600,000  miles, 
as  its  wear  and  tear  would  depend  greatly  on  local 
circumstances,  and  particularly  on  the  chemical 
qualities  of  the  water  employed.  Assuming  that 
tiie  life  of  the  engine  is  determined  by  the  endur- 
ance of  tlie  boiler,  and  that  if,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  last  the  600,000  miles,  then  dur- 
ing that  time  the  fire-box  will  probably  require  to 
be  renewed  at  least  throe  times,  the  tires  of  the 
wheels  five  or  perhaps  six  times,  the  crank  axles 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  tubes  probably  from 
seven  to  ten  thnes. — Btrtpatk't  Railway  Journal.- 

AMOTHiK  Alpine  Railway. — Mr.  Thomas  Bras- 
sey,  the  railway  contractor,  has  Just  completed 
his  tour  oi  inspection  over  the  projected  new  rail- 
way firom  Innspruck,  vid  Feldkircb,  to  the  Boden- 
see,  and  that  his  opinion  seems  to  incline  in  favor 
of  the  improved  Fell  system  over  the  Arl  mounta  in, 
Instead  of  tunneling  throngh  it.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  the  shareholders,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  in  the  report.  Our  own  opinion 
of  the  Fell  system  is  well  known.— Amm  FrtU 
PruM. 

CAR  LooKiBO  IB  EaoLABD. — Mr.  Bentinck  is 
about  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  practice  adopted  by  railway  com- 
panies of  barring  the  windows  and  locking  the  doors 
of  passenger  carriages. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Abt  or  Comstrvctino 
Obuqde  Arches  with  Spiral  Courses.  By 
Wm.  Donaldson,  M.  A.  Cant.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E. 
London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Charing-cross.  For 
sale  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York. 

The  importance  of  works  the  object  of  which  is 
to  enable  the  practical  man  to  proceed  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  his  business,  without  requiring 
to  undertake  the  labor  of  studying  pure  mathe- 
matics, is  more  extensively  acknowledged  every 
day ;  whilst  the  continually  increasing  attention  paid 
to  technical  knowledge  by  business  men  enables 
strictly  scientific  men  to  afibrd  them  the  necessary 
theoretical  aid  with  far  greater  facility  than  for- 
merly. A  very  valuable  treatise  of  the  technical 
science  class  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
and  will,  doubtless,  find  a  large  number  of  patrons. 
The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  arrive  at  a 
series  of  furmulee  which  would  give  the  data  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  oblique  arches,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  developments  on  a  large 
scale,  or  which  require  skill  in  draughtsmanship. — 
He  commences  by  explaining  and  demonstrating  the 
properties  of  screw  surfuces,  and  then  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  stability  of  oblique  bridges,  basing 
his  investigations  upon  the  assumptions — firstly, 
4hat  the  material  can  resist  any  pressure  that  can 
be  put  upon  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  for  perfect  se- 
curity no  force  of  shearing  must  be  exerted  upon 
any  of  the  voussoirs.  He  explains  that  the  forces 
acting  on  a  voussoir  are  its  own  weight,  a  portion 
of  the  weight  passing  over  the  bridge,  and  the 
pressures  on  its  beds.  No  force  is  exerted  on  the 
ends  of  a  voussoir  ;  in  oblique  bridges  it  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  the  friction  on  the  beds.  If  there  were 
no  backing  these  forces  must  be  in  equilibrium  ; 
this  is  never  the  case  where  the  live  load  is  variable ; 
they  must,  therefore,  hare  a  definite  resultant.— 
We  may  resolve  these  pressures  in  three  direc- 
tions— vertical,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  these  two  ;  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  com- 
ponents will  be  eqal  and  opposite  to  the  weight  of 
the  vou&soir  and  the  weight  upon  it,  and  in  order 
that  the  horizontal  components  may  satisfy  the  con- 
dition for  perfect  safety,  their  resultants  must  fall 
within  the  springing  nearest  to  the  bed  to  which 
they  refer,  so  as  to  meet  the  naaterial  with  which 
the  bridge  is  backed  up  ;  also,  since  the  pressures 
between  the  voussoir  beds  are  mutual,  the  horixontal 
resultant  of  each  pair  must  pass  within  each  spring- 
ing. He  explains  that  the  pressure  at  any  point  of 
a  voussoir  bed  will  act  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  . 
to  the  surface  at  that  point,  and  will,  therefore,  lie 
in  the  normal  plane  to  the  screw  line  passing  through 
that. point,  and  will  also  be  perpendicular  to  the 
revolving  radius;  and,  therefore,  its  line  of  direc- 
tion will  be  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  above 
normal  plane,  and  a  plane  through  that  point  per- 
pendicular to  the  radius — the  pressure  at  every 
point  along  this  radius  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
same.  Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  sta- 
bility of  oblique  arches,  Mr.  Donaldson  treats  of  the 
formation  of  templates.  All  the  formula  previously 
proved  are  collected  together  and  their  use  explahied, 
by  working  out  the  details  of  a  bridge,  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  being  chosen,  because  an  Instance 
in  which  the  skew  is  very  great  gives  the  best  Illus- 
tration of  the  errors  introduced  by  the  approximate 
methods  used.    Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Donald- 
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aon  displays  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes,  but  ajso  a  great  ability 
in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  others.  The  work 
is  strictly  losUieinatical,  but  a  knowledge  of  loga- 
rithms only,  and  this  ma/  be  acquired  in  five  min- 
utes by  those  who  do  not  already  possess  it,  will 
sulfice  for  the  practical  application  of  the  formulae. 

SODVD.  By  JoHM  Ttxdau,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Second  Edition. 
Longmans,  1867.  For  sale  by  D.  Van  Mostrand, 
New  York. 

That  this  book  should  have  reached  a  second 
edition  so  soon  after  its  appearance,  does  not  sur- 
prise us;  for  even  to  unscientific  and  unmatbe- 
matlcal  readers  the  abstruse  .subjects  connected 
with  natural  philosophy  become  not  only  intelli- 

fible,  but  .fascinating  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
yndall.  Since  the  death  of  Faraday.  Tyndall 
has  no  rival  as  a  master  of  experimental  science, 
but  even  Faraday  was  not  able  to  set  forth  bis 
philosophy  in  the  same  picturesque  and  charming 
style  as  his  successor.  At  once  profound  and 
popular,  elaborate  yet  simple,  abounding  with 
beautiful  illnstratious,  curious  truths,  and  strik- 
ing descriptions,  these  lectures  are  in  the  deepest 
sense  instructive,  and  in  the  highest  degree  enter- 
taining. The  work  has  not  only  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  generally,  but  has  won 
admiration  from  all  quarters.  Besides  the  flatter- 
ing reception  it  has  met  with  in  this  country,  the 
book  has  been  republished  in  America,  while  edi- 
tions of  it  have  appeared  in  France  and  Grermany. 
The  readers  of  these  lectures  must  necessarily 
labor  under  no  small  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  those  who  heard  thom  delivered  and  witnessed 
the  beautiful  experiments  by  which  the  subject 
received  elucidation.  But  this  drawback  notwith- 
standing, the  reader  will  still  find  it  a  delightful 
task  to  follow  Professor  Tyndall  through  his  curi- 
ous labyrinth  of  reasoning  and  experiment  in  these 
pages.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  the  true  physical 
philosopher  never  rests  content  with  an  inference 
when  an  experiment  to  verify  or  contravene  it  is 
possible.  Accordingly,  the  science  of  acoustics  is 
nere  treated  experimentally  throughout,  and  the 
lecturer  has  endeavored  so  to  place  each  experi- 
ment before  the  reader  that  he  may  almost  realize 
ft  as  an  actual  operation.  No  fewer  than  169 
Illustrations  of  experiments  accompany  the  text. 
In  a  word,  to  give  distinct  images  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  sound,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  seen 
mentally  in  their  true  relations,  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  task.  He  has  not  only  succeeded, 
but  has  given  the  world  by  for  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  acoustics  that  hiw  appeared. — I%t  Build- 
ing Newt. 

¥M>uaHC  ISOV   BUIMM   AID   RooM.     By  W. 
Cawtbobh*  UirwiN,  B.  Sc,  C.  E.    London: 
SpoB,  1869.    For  sale  by  Van  Noatrond. 

This  Tolnme  contains  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  Chat- 
ham, to  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  under 
instruction  there;  and  they  were  afterwards  printed 
at  the  press  of  that  establishment  for  private  circu- 
lation. That  they  proved  useful  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  originally  intended  we  have  no  doubt, 
Mid  they  are  now  offered  in  a  revised  and  re- 
wranged  form  t«  a  wider  circle  «f  reader*.    TIm 


author  assisted  Mr.  William  Fairbaim  in  scom  of 
his  many  researches,  and  the  work  is  dedicated  to 
him.  It  is  illustrated  with  examples  of  the  caka- 
lation  of  stress  in  girders  and  roof  Inusea  by  graphic 
and  algebraic  methods.  The  author  has  restricted 
the  use  of  symbolic  expressionsaa  much  as  possible; 
and  the  work  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
practical  and  theoretical  treatiaea. — BttUdtr. 

TB.\ai.  DB  I'EXPLOITATIM  SIS  HlIU  DB  HoUUU 
etc.,  etc.  Par  A.  T.  Ponsoh,  Inginieur  civil. 
2nd  Edit,  by  Jdues  PoRsoa.  Lidge  and  Paris.  2 
vols,  and  Atlas. 

This  able  and  complete  work  on  coal-mining  has 
been  somewhat  improved  in  this  its  second  editioi. 
It  is  a  tolerably  exhaustive  treatise  from  the  Belgian 
point  of  view  of  its  entire  sutgect;  not  better,  1m«- 
ever,  than  one  or  two  French  works  on  the  sum 
which  we  have  ere  now  reviewed  in  these  pages. 

In  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  sec- 
tions, that  on  Shan-sinking  through  water-beaiing 
strata  of  running  sand  and  mud,  we  observe  with 
surprise  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  effective  oonlrivanoea  that  have 
advanced  this  part  of  the  pit-sinker's  art;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  these  are  of  origin  so 
close  to  Belgium  as  to  be  almost  Flemish.  The 
Atlas  of  Plates  published  along  with  the  first  volnme, 
which  is  all  we  have  as  yet  received,  is  well  execn- 
ted,  and  the  details,  both  as  to  coal  ftmnatiMi  and 
the  tools  ete.  for  working  coal  cle*r  and  good.— 
Practical  Mtckaniei'  Journal. 

TKAiri  Pbatiqub  DBl'EvTBrmii  bt  dbI'Expioi- 
TATIOM  DBS  ChKHIHS  OB  FeK.      PaB  Ch.  GoSCH- 

lbb,  Ing.  ete.    8vo.    Bandry,  Paris.  1868. 

This  able  systematic  work  upon  the  maintenance 
and  worlung  of  railways,  the  two  first  Tolumes  of 
which  we  reviewed  a  ^lod  while  ago,  has  now 
reached  its  third  and  fonrth,  or  concluding  volume. 
The  two  first,  it  will  be  recollected,  treated  of  the 
material  and  pertonnel  of  railways;  now  we  have 
their  keeping  in  repair  and  making  good  use  of 
them  systematized  and  treated  of  with  deamess 
and  great  practical  ability. 

The  work  ought  to  be  a  vadi  mtcum  to  every 
chief  servant  in  the  employ  of  every  r^wmy  in 
Great  Britain,  or  at  least  all  such  would  profit  by 
Its  study;  but  for  this  a  translation  into  Engliali 
must  be  had,  and  we  see  on  the  title-page  tout  iniiU 
riitrvit. — Practical  Mtchaaict'  Journal. 

THB  DisixraoTAiiT  QvBanoK.  London :  M'Cor- 
qnodalebCo.  1869.  ForsalebyYanNoatnad. 
Who  shall  review  the  reviewers  ?  This  question 
arises  to  us  because  the  little  work  before  us  te  a 
reprint  of  a  review  published  in  a  journal  called  the 
"  Sanitary  Record,"  upon  a  book  on  disinfectants 
recently  written  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  The  inA 
is  virtually  a  defense  of  Condy's  disinfecting  fluid  as 
against  McDougall's  powder,  which  the  writer  says, 
was  partly  invented  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  who  is  there- 
fore likely  enough  to  speak  well  of  it.  We  do  not 
like  the  tone  or  temper  of  tiie  writer.  But  we  must 
confess  that  our  experience  leads  na  to  have  a  great 
faith  in  the  value  of  permanganate  c^  poiasb, 
whether  it  be  sold  by  Mr.  Condy  or  not.  It  is  a 
most  Tslnable  disinftctant  and  deodorizer  and  when 
used  in  extremely  dilute  solution  as  a  gargle,  it  is 
(me  of  the  best  detergents  in  eases  of  sore  throat  and 
quinsey.  Mr.  Condy  did  not  discover  the  permaB- 
ganates,  but  he  has  certainly  been  instmiDSBtal  ia 
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introducing  them  into  sanitary  ose.  His  "  flntds  " 
are  estsentially  permangaaateH,  and  they  are  sold  in  a 
more  convenient  form  and  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
they  can  be  obMined  iVom  the  chemist.  This  I'uct 
may  in  some  measure  justify  the  writer's  severe 
Strictness  on  the  slur  which  Dr.  Smith  has  cast  on 
"Condy's  inli."— Scientific  Opiuion. 

APSAOTIOAI  TbEATISE  OIT  MlIX-GlAKIXO, 
Whmls,  SHArrs,  Kioobks,  ho.,  roBiBE  Vet 
or  Emoinbsss.  By  Thomas  Box..  London :  £.  and 
F.  N.  Spon.  For  sale  by  Van  Noatrand. 
'  All  those  of  our  readers  who  possessed  of  Mr. 
Box's  "  Practical  Hydraulics  "  and  "  Treatise  on 
Beat "  (and  no  engineer  should  be  without  those 
handy  litUe  volumes)  will  gladly  note  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Box's  books  are 
what  they  profess  to  be,  practical  treatises  clearly 
written  and  free  from  all  abstruse  mathematical 
formnlte  ;  while  they  are,  moreover,  got  up  in  good 
atyle,  and  are  of  a  convenient  size  for  reference. — 
The  third  of  the  series  (at  least  we  hope  that  there 
is  to  be  a  series),  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of 
the  present  notice  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  contains,  within  the 
space  of  some  eighty  odd  oct«vo  pages,  five  chap- 
ters, treating  respectively  of  the  standard  unit  of 
power,  of  wheels,  of  shafts,  of  riggers,  and  of  keys 
fbr  wheels  and  riggers  ;  the  work  being  concluded 
by  an  Appendix.  In  the  chapter  on  wheels,  Mr. 
Box  gives  rules  for  laying  out  and  calculating  the 
strength  of  teeth,  as  well  as  for  proportioning  the 
wheels  themselves,  these  rules  being  accompanied 
by  nnmerons  tables,  which  materially  facilitate  cal- 
culation. Similarly  the  chapter  on  shafts  com- 
prises rules  for  calculating  the  transmitting  power 
of  shafts  under  different  conditions,  together  with 
descriptions  of  various  methods  of  coupling,  useful 
notes  on  plnmmer  hloclcs,  bearings,  kc.,  and  a  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  consideration  of  crar^  shafts  for 
driving  pomps  and  other  work.  The  chapter  on 
riggers  or  pulleys  contains  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  action  of  belts  accompanied  by  some  useful 
tables,  and  also  rules  for  the  proportion  of  riggers 
of  various  kinds  ;  while  the  fifth  chapter,  though 
brief,  is  equally  good  in  its  way.  Finally,  the  Ap- 
pendix contains  notes  on  the  contraction  of  wheels 
in  casting,  the  strength  of  shafts  and  gearing  for 
screw  propellers,  and  the  theoretical  strength  of 
diafts. 

We  have  now  briefly  indicated  the  contents  of 
Kr.  Box's  useful  little  treatise,  and  we  trust  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  practical  engineer's  librwy. — ^£ngi- 
n«ertng. 

TBS   Hasdbook  or  Ibor   SBtPBTnLciiKi.    By 
Thomas  Smith,  M.  I.  M.  A.    London :  E.  and 
F.  N.  Sp«n. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  that  we  find  men 
eminent  in  their  profession  willing  to  benefit  the 
public  by  their  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
during  many  years  of  varied  experience.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  generally  the  fact  that  such  knowledge 
is  Jealously  guarded  by  them,  and  the  only  method 
by  which  any  one  can  acquire  It,  is  to  undergo  sim- 
ilar training,  and,  by  picking  up  a  "wrinkle" 
every  now  and  then,  gradually  to  become  profl- 
eient.  In  this  case,  however,  the  author,  with  a 
generous  Independence  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  and  which  evidently  arises  out  of  a  cer- 
tain eonsoionsness  of  svperiority  in  his  profession, 


has  given  to  the  public  a  large  amount  of  exceed- 
ingly useful  information  which  has  hitherto  been 
most  religiouslv  kept  secret.  Although  this  work 
is  but  small,  it  appears  to  teach  everything  that 
is  requisite  fur  building  an  iron  vessel;  not  only 
giving  dimensions  and  a  full  textual  explanation 
of  every  part  of  a  ship,  from  the  keel  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  hatches,  but  illustrating  such  of  these 
explanations  as  may  require  it,  by  simj^e  draw- 
ings that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  besides  tables 
of  weights  and  results  of  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  ships'  beams,  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  given  as  to  the  cost  of  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  both  as  regards  material  and  wages,  every 
detail,  even  to  the  fitting  up  berths,  being  priced 
separately.  The  author  has  foreseen  an  objection 
that  might  be  urged  against  the  usefulness  of  giv- 
ing prices — viz :  that  the  price  of  labor  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  districts—by  giving  exam- 
ples of  the  cost  of  labor  on  an  iron  vessel,  not  only 
in  London,  but  also  on  the  East  coast,  at  Liver- 
pool and  on  the  Clyde;  thus  making  this  portion 
of  the  work  equally  useful  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  esteem  this  book  very  hi^y,  and 
eonsequently  we  strongly  recommend  It  to  all 
shipowners,  shipbuilders,  inspectors,  shipmasters, 
foremen,  and  ail  who  wish  to  know  how  a  ship 
ought  to  be  built  or  what  it  ought  to  co8t.'^rA« 
^rtitan. 

DER  Pbaotische  Mascrutsn  Cohstsdoteck. — 
A  German  periodical  for  builders  of  machines, 
engineers  and  manufacturers,  edited  by  Wilbelm 
Heinrich  Uhland,  engineer  and  director  of  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Frankenberg-Cbemnitz,  in 
Saxony.  This  excellent  periodical  which  has  en- 
tered its  second  year,  occupies  itself  principally  and 
almost  exclusively  with  the  design  and  construction 
of  machines  of  every  description.  It  appears  twice 
a  month.  Every  number  contains  two  large  cartoons 
printed  on  both  sides,  \rith  beautiful  partly  colored 
drawings  of  machinery  of  the  best  and  newest  con- 
struction, general  plans  as  well  as  fUll  and  explicit 
details,  so  that  no  manufacturer  or  engineer  of  some 
experience  will  find  any  difficulty  in  making  direct 
practical  use  of  them.  The  whole  character  of  this 
periodical  is,  in  general,  eminently  practical,  ab- 
staining firom  all  theoretical  speculations,  and  plainly 
showing  the  way  certain  kinds  of  machinery 
or  certain  parts  of  machines  have  to  be  constructed 
and  to  be  put  in  place  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  makers  and  uses.  Asbut  very  few  papers  of  this 
character  exist,  and  as  the  "  IbischiiKtt  (Tonstmc- 
teur  "  fills  its  task  perfectiy  and  steadily,  we  do  not 
wonder  that,  in  spite  of  the  short  time  of  its  exist- 
ence, this  paper  has  already  acquired  a  vast  drcula- 
tion  in  all  industrial  countries.  Constmctora,  engi- 
neers Mid  manafkctnrers,  even  when  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  German  language,  will  find  the 
various  drawings  of  a  high  value. 

WHAT  IS  Mattek?  By  Ak  iNffEa  Templab. 
London:  Wyman&Sons.  1869.  The  author 
of  this  work  tries  to  answer  a  question  on  which,  as 
we  have  no  testimony  of  a  crudal  nature,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide.  Wliether  the 
substratum  of  phenomena  be  regarded  as  either 
feroe  or  matter  is  really  of  no  consequence.  In 
either  case  when  we  go  beyond  the  mere  phenome- 
non— the  mere  sensual  perception — ^we  get  into  the 
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laodof  meUpbysicaltbstractiona.  TTe  may  explain 
the  mental  impreasion  which  oor  senses  have  origin- 
ated by  supposing  it  to  l>e  the  result  of  force  or 
forces,  or  of  matter  having  certain  pre-supposed 
qualities,  or  by  any  other  equally  ingeniuus  hypo- 
thesis; bat  we  are  as  far  tVom  demouHtratiun  as 
ever.  We  confess  we  fail  to  see  that  "  An  Inner 
Templar  "  has  advanced  one  step  nearer  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  than  those  who  preceded  him.  We 
have  not  been  able,  either,  to  ascertain  very  satis- 
factorily whether  he  advocates  the  existence  of 
matter  or  force.  We  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
either  to  him,  as  being  a  convenient  method  of 
explaining  things  whose  explanation  we  really  know 
no  more  of  than  we  do  of  eternity,  or  infinity,  or 
atomicity.  But  we  cannot  admit,  and  the  writer 
will  agree  with  us  in  this,  both  force  and  matter. 
If  in  imagination  we  abstract  force  fTom  matter, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  conceive  of.  "An  Inner 
Templar"  has  made  no  actual  observations  in 
physics,  and  he  says  he  objects  to  mere  hypotheses, 
as  Mewton  did.  We  hope  be  does;  but,  certainly, 
of  all  the  startling  and  wild  hypotheses  that  we  have 
ever  met  with,  his  own  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
the  salt  of  the  sea  is  the  most  wouderfUl,  since  it  is 
clearly  evolved,  like  the  camal  of  the  psychologist, 
out  of  his  moral  consciousness.  To  assert  as  prob- 
able, that  the  salinity  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  per- 
petual emanations  of  sodium,  in  the  form  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  (ligbt)  streaming  firom  the  sun, 
throws  the  old  story  of  the  "  mill  grinding  salt" 
for  ever  into  the  shade.  We  fear  a  "  TempUur's  " 
love  of  speculation  drives  him  sometimes  beyond 
the  dull  and  commonplace,  though  still  nseful, 
region  of  facts.  Nevertheless,  we  thbik  his  book 
contains  a  deal  of  interesting  matter.^5e<(n({/le 
Opinion. 

¥0B8SAK  &  Co.'s  Illustsated  Cataloode  or 
WOOD-WOBKINO  Mabinbby,  Oaklet  Works, 
Kino's  KoAD,  Cbklssa.  Folio,  1869.  Illustrated. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  copious,  complete,  and 
handsomely  got-up  trade  catalogues  of  any  British 
tool-making  establishment  that  we  have  seen. 
Dimensions,  weights,  speeds,  power  to  drive,  work 
done  per  hour,  &c.  by  most  of  the  tools  are  given, 
and  the  Catalogue  is  really  a  very  good  and  valu- 
able practical  guide  to  wood-working  machinery 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  descriptions. 

Although  by  title  limited  to  wood-working  ma- 
chine tools,  in  reality  it  is  still  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  embraces  punching-presses,  crab  and 
crane  machinery,  marble-sawing  and  grinding  ma- 
chinery, mortar  mills  and  several  others,  which 
the  issuing  house  have  made  their  specialities.— 
Practical  Meehanic'i  Jourital. 

TBI   StEFFINO  StOHB  to  ABCBITBCTtTB.      By  T. 
Mitchell.    Longmans.    For  sale  by  D.  van 
Nostrand.  New  York. 

This  little  book  forms  one  of  what  the  publishers 
designate  ,their  "  Stepping  Stone  to  Knowledge 
Series,"  addressed  to  the  young.  It  may  be  called 
a  Catechism  of  Architecture,  after  the  manner  of 
the  well-known  Pinnock,  being  a  series  of  qnestions 
and  answers  on  the  history  and  diflbrent  orders  and 
styles  of  architecture,  ancient,  mediseval  and  modem, 
■"  compiled  with  the  view  of  creating  a  taste  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  for  the  noblest  of  the  arts." — 
The  publication,  however,  may  also  prove  service- 
able to  some  who  are  more  advanced,  since  it  gives 
upwards  of  a  score  of  plates,  and  about  fifty  figures 


taken  from  "  Gwilt's  Encycloptedia  <^  Arcfaitee- 
tnre." — Building  limit. 

ADiCTIONABT,  PbACTIOAL,  TbEOBBTICAI  AID 
Historical,  or  Commbbcb  and  ConnmciAL 
Natioation.  Bythelate  J.R.M'Cijuocr.  With 
a  biographical  notice.  Mew  edition  by  Hogh  6. 
Reid.    Longmans.    1869. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  standard 
work,  containing  not  less  than  1,600  pages  of  matter. 
It  i*  well  spoken  of  by  the  English  authorities. 

IHTBRTOBS'  AHD  MAHVrACTIIBBBS'  GaZBTTB.  E. 
H.  Saltibl,  Mew  York.  This  is  a  new  dollar 
monthly,  containg  ten  pttges  of  text  and  many  wood 
engravings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JOBS  A.  KoxBLixo. — Mr.  Roebling  was  by  birUi 
a  Prussian.  He  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  of  Berlin.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  thesis,  upon  graduating  fWim  that  instita- 
tion,  was  "  Suspension-Bridges  ''—a  subject  which 
made  his  afler  life  famous,  his  death  glorions,  and 
which  will  give  to  his  memory  a  fullness  and  tnsh- 
ness  that  cannot  pass  away.  After  having  been 
engaged  for  three  years,  in  accordance- with  a  Gov- 
ernmental regulation,  upon  the  public  works  in 
Germany,  he  emigrated  to  America.  Arriving  at 
Pittsburg,  he  setUed  upon  a  small  tract  of  umd, 
and  devoted  his  attention  for  a  while  to  agricnltnr- 
al  pursuits.  About  the  year  1880,  the  onward 
movement  in  the  tide  of  American  engineering 
aSairs  set  in  with  all  its  force,  and'  the  young  agri- 
culturist was  taken  up  by  the  first  incoming  wave. 
The  plough  and  the  harrow,  the  scythe  and  the 
sickle  must  needs  give  way  to  the  compass  and  level, 
the  rod  and  the  chain.  He  was  employed  for  sodm 
time  on  the  various  canals  and  other  works  at  that 
time  being  carried  on  in  every  direction.  Wiih 
great  forethought,  he  commenced  the  manuftctnre 
of  wire-rope,  doubtless  instigated  thereto  by  a  re- 
collection of  bis  early  love  of  the  subject  of  sus- 
pension-bridges. The  year  1844  records  his  first 
work  of  that  class — to  wit,  the  construction  of  a 
wooden  aqueduct  across  the  Alleghany  River,  which 
he  carried  out  on  the  wire-rope  suspension  principle, 
with  great  success.  The  construction  of  the  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsbnig , 
the  site  of  his  early  agricultural  labors,  followed. 
The  erection  of  suspension-brigdges  in  various 
localities  so  far  enlarged  his  experience  as  to  induce 
him  to  undertake  the  apparently  impossible  task  oi 
spanning  the  Niagara,  near  the  fUls,  with  a  railway 
suspension-bridge.  This,  his  greatest  acfaievemeat, 
was  completed  in  1866,  and,  for  boldness  in  cm- 
ception,  economy  in  construction,  and  proportiooatfl 
strength  in  all  its  parts  is,  perhaps,  nnsnqiassed  by 
any  engineering  work  of  modem  times. 

His  designs  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  the  plaw 
of  which  he  had  thoroughly  matured,  and  which  have 
withstood  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism  at  the 
bands  of  the  ablest  engineering  talent  of  the  cava- 
lry, are  left  as  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
monument  of  his  engineering  sUU  in  coping  with 
physical  obstacles  that  to  other  less  bold  and  com- 
prebensive  minds  would  have  proved  inBormoDB- 
toble.  In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathednd  is  a 
simple  slab  that  marks  the  tomb  of  its  great  de- 
signer, Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Upon  the  slab  are 
inscribed,  m  effect,  these  words :    "  If  yon  wobM 
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seek  his  monument,  look  around  you."  Thus  it  is 
with  John  A.  Roebling;  his  works  are  an  imperish- 
able monument  to  his  memory — Engineering  attd 
Mining  Journal. 

THB  GsiAT  Eastbrs. — Wbeu  the  eminent  engi-  { 
neer,  Brunei,  built  the  Great  Eastern,  be 
expected  to  begin  a  new  era  in  commerce.    He  I 
supposed  his  vessel  would  carry  fVeight  and  pas-  | 
sengers  cheaper  and  more  expeditiously  and  com- 
fortably than  other  vessels,  and  that  he  should 
work  a  revolution  in  ship^tilding  and  trade.   Her  I 
first  voyage  to   New  Tork  was  a  failure.    She  I 
seemed  to  be  an  utter  failure,  and  good  for  noth- 
ing.   Poor  Brunei  died  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment.— Exchange. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  information  given  to 
the  public  about  this  wonderftal  ship,  by  commer- 
cial newspapers.  Brunei  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  and  arranged  her  double  pro- 
pelling power,  but  be  did  not  build  her,  nor  did 
he,  in  a  naval  architectural  sense,  design  her. 
This  was  Scott  Russell's  work.  That  she  will 
carry  freight  100  per  cent  more  cheaply  than 
smaller  vessels,  when  fully  loaded,  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  experts,  and  has  in  fact  been  demon- 
strated by  the  results  of  other  ships  of  diflferent 
sises.  The  Great  Eastern  will  hold  eight  times 
the  freight  and  encounter  only  four  times  the  re- 
sistance, at  a  given  speed,  of  a  vessel  of  half  her 
length,  breadth  and  depth.  As  to  carrying  pas- 
sengers more  comfortably — she  has  always  demon- 
strated this,  except  in  one  case,  when  she  was  so 
ballasted  as  to  roll  abnormally.  Any  ship  can  be 
served  so.  We  have  sailed  as  quietly  upon  her, 
in  mid  ocean,  as  upon  Long  Island  Sound  steam- 
ers in  average  weather,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  vessels  passing  the  Great  Eastern  were  pitch- 
ing so  much  as  to  cause  general  sea-sickness.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  never  filled  nor  never  run  on 
the  route  for  which  she  was  built.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  "  Scotia  "  would  pay  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  immense  as  the  traffic  is.  How 
was  the  first  voyage  of  the  ship  to  New  York  a 
failure  ?  We  made  that  voyage  in  good  average 
time,  taking  a  long  detour  ;  and  no  one  was  sea- 
sick, though  there  were  two  days  of  heavy  weather. 
The  good-for-nothingness  of  the  Great  Eastern  has 
been  demonstrated  by  her  laying  three  cables  and 
uniting  two  continents — a  work  that  would  not 
have  l^n  done  without  her.  Finally,  Brunei  died 
before  she  was  launched,  and  consequently  not  in 
consequence  of  her  unprofitable  voyages,  which 
were,  by  the  way,  the  result  of  bad  management. 
We  commend  these  considerations  to  the  penny- 
a-liners  who  periodically  pitch  into  the  Great 
Eastern. 

THB  Bkitisb  Tbleobapb  Bill. — ^The  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraphic  lines  throughout 
Great  Britain  is  a  measure  of  great  importance. 
The  Government  purpose  extending  telegraphic 
communication  to  the  suburbs  of  all  the  large  towns, 
to  all  the  second-rate  towns  having  railway  stations, 
and  to  places  in  which  at  present  there  are  neither 
telegraph  nor  railway  stations.  It  is  contemplated 
to  serve,  under  the  new  arrangement,  8,876  places, 
instead  of  1,882  now  served  by  telegraphs  and  rail- 
ways, and  to  have  842  branch  offices,  instead  of  the 
247  existing  at  present.  There  is  now  one  telegraph 
office  to  every  18,000  of  the  population;  the  Gov> 
emment  will  have  one  office  to  every  6.000  of  the 


population,  they  propose,  likewise,  the  creation  of 
offices  of  depo«it,  every  letter-box  and  every  pillar- 
box  being  such  an  office,  where  messages  will  be 
received  and  sent  to  the  telegraph  office  to  be  for- 
warded to  their  destination.  The  wires  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  money  order  office  in  every  town 
and  district,  thereby  bringing  the  telegraph  into  the 
center  of  a  population,  instead  of  its  remaining,  as 
it  frequently  does  at  present,  in  the  outskirts.  And 
they  contemplate  extending  in  many  places  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  telegraph  will  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  It  is  proposed  also  to  have 
one  uniform  tarifl'  of  Is.  for  20  words.  The  basis 
of  the  agreement  entered  into,  nnder  an  act  passed 
last  year,  for  the  transfer  of  the  lines  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  that  a  sum  amounting  to  twenty  years' 
purchase  of  the  net  profits  of  the  various  telegraph 
companies  up  the  80th  of  June  of  last  year  should 
be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  those  undertakings. 
On  this  basis  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  compa- 
nies is  over  $28,500,000  gold,  but  other  expenses 
will  swell  the  total  cost  to  $88,600,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  lines  will  yield  a  gross  revenue 
close  upon  $8,600,000,  and  the  expenditure  will  be 
nearly  $2,000,000,  showing  about  $1,600,000  net 
profit— enough  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  purchase 
money  and  leave  a  surplus  of  fully  $260,000.  The 
numtei  of  inland  messages  for  the  year  ending  last 
December  was  6,000,000,  upon  which  number  it  is 
reckoned  there  will  be  an  increase  for  the  first  year 
of  at  least  2,600,000.  Mneh  of  this  increase  is 
expected  to  result  Arom  bringing  the  telegraph 
nearer  the  center  of  the  population ;  experience, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  having  shown 
that  wherever  telegraph  i>M:ilitie8  are  by  this  means 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  people,  a  largo 
increase  on  the  number  of  messages  is  certain  to 
follow.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  engineers,  the 
Government,  in  the  estimates,  have  calculated  the 
life  of  a  cable  at  fifteen  years,  and  have  therefore 
provided  for  replacing  all  the  cables  at  the  end  of 
that  time. — TViiune. 

rnns  Daribit  Cahal — ^As  Old  Pbojbct. — The 
J.  project  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  a  cut  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  not  a  new  or  a  modem 
one.  In  1628  a  route  for  a  canal  was  examined  by 
two  flemish  engineers,  by  the  orders  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  but  finding  insuperable  difficulties,  the 
project  was  abandoned.  In  England  the  project 
was  revived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenUi 
century.  In  1826,  Domingo  Lopez,  of  New  Gran- 
ada, explored  a  route  for  a  canal  44  miles  in  length, 
between  Panama  and  Portobello.  Another  survey 
was  made  in  1827,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Bolivar,  by  two  English  engineers,  Lloyd  and  Fal- 
mark,  who  concluded  their  labors  in  1829.  The 
only  result  of  their  labors  was  proving  the  possibil- 
ity of  either  a  canal  or  railroad  between  Panama 
and  Chagres.  In  1848,  the  French  government 
sent  out  MM.  Garella  and  Courtines  to  make  ex- 
plorations. They  reported  in  favor  of  a  canal  pass- 
ing under  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Ahogayegua  by 
a  tunnel  126  feet  high  ft-om  water  level,  and  17,890 
feet  long. 

NAFOLBOB  AND  THB  ElfOINBEBS. — ^ThO  Empcror 
Napoleon  in  his  early  days  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  engineering  science  and  an  engineer  of 
no  mean  acquirements ;  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  has  shown  himself  constantly  the  friend, 
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patron  and  promoter  of  all  Ingenioiu  taiTentiong, 
and  especially  of  all  enterprises  embodying  the 
science  of  construction  in  pablic  ways  and  works 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  no  mere  empty  compliment, 
then,  that  has  been  offered  him  by  the  London  In- 
Btitntion  of  Civil  Engineers  in  electing  him  an 
honorary  member  of  that  body;  and  the  cordial  re- 
ception which  the  Emperor  gave  the  Committee 
who  bore  to  him  official  information  of  it,  meant, 
donbtless,  more  of  gennine  pleasure  and  cordiality 
than  coaM  be  found  in  moat  international  forms  w 
courte«y. — F.  F.  Time*. 

Mobtoh's  Ejsotok-Comdshseb. — This  novel  ap- 
pliance to  the  steam  engine  (described  and  il- 
lustrated in  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,  No.  8,  p. 
225),  is  making  rapid  and  extensive  progress  amongst 
engineers,  mine  ownei  8,  and  others.  Orders  for  the 
condenser  and  for  licenses  to  manufacture  it  are 
being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Mo  fewer  than  four  condensers  were  sent  off 
last  week  to  meet  as  many  orders.  One  has  lately 
been  applied  to  a  pumping  engine  at  a  colliery  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Wusons  &  Co.,  of  Simimerlee 
Ironworks,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  six 
hours  was  immediately  reduced  fkt>m  66  cwt.  to  88 
cwt.  A  more  striking  instance  of  economy  of  fuel 
effected  by  using  a  Morton  condenser  is  that  af- 
forded by  an  engine  to  which  the  condenser  was 
applied,  near  Dairy,  in  Ayrshire.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  was  reduced  one-half.  So  satisfied  is 
the  manager  of  the  works  (Messrs.  Merry  and  Cun- 
ninghame  s)  with  the  work  done  by  this  condenser, 
that  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  apparatus  to  several 
other  engines.  It  has  been  applied  to  a  Clyde-built 
■crew  steamer,  lately  pnrchaMd  for  the  Pontifical 
Marine,  and  Messrs.  Day  &  Co.,  Southampton,  have 
Just  built  a  splendid  steam  yacht,  to  whose  engines 
it  has  been  ^plied.  In  this  instance  the  condenser 
has  been  conslmcted  of  finely  polished  gun-metal. 
^Enginttring. 

WsLDBD  BoiiBBS.— A  oontTset  was  recently  let 
to  a  Belgian  firm  for  the  making  of  twenty 
boilers  thirteen  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  in 
diameter — the  whole  to  be  of  half-inch  plates,  and 
to  be  welded  throughout.  Mo  English  firm  would 
take  the  contract. — Exchange. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
boilers  are  to  be  welded  by  Bertram's  gas  welding 
process  or  some  modification  of  it.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  how  a  perfect  job  can  be  made  otherwise. 
We  have  seen  at  Woolwich  a  complex  boiler  com- 
pletely and  soundly  welded  by  this  process. 

MB.  IsHBBwooD  AXD  GixBBAi  Gbaict. — Speak- 
hig  of  the  President's  nomination  of  chief 
engineer  James  W.  King  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering,  "  in  place  of  Isherwood, 
whom  I  desire  removed,"  the  Engineer  says : 
"  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Isherwo<^  has  been 
removed.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
a«  far  as  England  was  concerned." 

SHiPPiico  o»  LiTBBPOOL. — The  quantity  of  ship- 
ping for  sale  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  now 
amounts  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  124,788  tons, 


MABiKB  Enoibbs.— Messrs.  Maodday,  Sens  nd 
Field,  are  completing  three  pairs  of  800-bone 
power  engines  for  foreign  governments.  Mean. 
John  Penn  and  Son  are  actively  engaged  upon  tha 
1200-hor8e  power  engines  of  the  Snltao— copiet  in 
every  respect  of  the  engines  of  the  Hercules.  Tbs 
great  crank  shaft  was  forged  by  Messrs.  Rigby  lod 
Beardmore,  of  the  Farkhiead  Forge,  Glasgow.  It 
has  turned  out,  in  the  lathe,  as  sound  a  forging  u 
any  ever  made.  Its  weight,  in  the  rou^  tni 
nearly  85  tons. 

BoiLEB  ExpLonoBS. — Mo  one  doubts  tbat  a  series 
of  comprehensive  experiments  conducted  by 
our  most  competent  experts,  and  coating  uj 
$100,000,  would  develop  the  causes  and  remediei  , 
for  these  disasters;  yet  boiler  owners  go  on  Moving 
up  millions  of  money — not  to  speak  of  lives— every 
year,  without  spending  a  cent  or  making  a  moR- 
ment  towards  a  radical  cure.  So  long  as  the  csniet 
of  explosions  cannot  be  proved  and  denaonatnted  to 
be  simple  and  accessible,  rather  than  mysterious 
and  remote,  so  long  will  there  be  excuses  for  nui- 
constrnction  and  mal-practlce. 

ABBIAL  Hatioatioh. — ^Upoii  the  beelt  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  .£ronantical  Sodetr, 
which  developed  little  but  hopes  based  upon  All- 
ures, we  have  news  fh>m  California  that  tl>e  greit 
problem  is  solved.  Let  ns  hope  so.  At  the  tsae 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  with  the  light  we  bo« 
have,  how  all  the  talent,  patience  and  maaey 
expended  in  this  direction  fai  En^and,  can  have  a* 
utterly  missed  the  great  poesibilities  upon  lAick 
the  Califomia  inventor  has  so  easily  seised. 

iCBAB  TiXE  or  THB  "  Dadbtlbss." — The  Amen- 
can  yacht "  Dauntless,"  Vice  Commodore  Jsaa 
G.  Bennett,  jnn.,  recently  made  the  ran,  from  Kcv 
York  to  Queenstown,  in  12  days  17  hoars6BiB. 
12  see.,  and  beating  the  time  of  the  "Hemietu" 
in  her  famous  ocean  race  with  the  "  Fleetwing  "  nd 
"Vesta."  The  "DaunUess"  ezierieoced  hetty 
weather  the  entire  voyage. 

AKBBIOAB  RUBBINO  GlAB  AbBOAV. — ^Ao  Kl^ 
firm  of  coachbuilders  announce  that  they  tn 
prepared  to  build  light  carriages  on  wheels  imparted 
trota  America.  Mow  that  this  innovatioa  has  bea 
made  it  is  just  possible  that  the  principle  ot  li^ 
wheels  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  csiU 
and  wagons  used  in  agricultural  districts. 

DDTT  OF  COBRISB  EnGIBBS  IB  EBflLABV.— ^k- 
teen  Cornish  engines  were  reported  in  Afii- 
These  cod  umed  1,468  tons  of  coal,  and  1^ 
11,700,000  tons  of  water  ten  ftthoms  high.  Aw 
age  duty,  53,700,000  lbs.,  lifted  one  foot  high  by  tke 
consumption  of  112  lbs.  of  ooal.  Seveo  eogise 
exoeedwl  the  average  duty. 

NiDTBAiiziifa  Miasmatic  Gasbs.— The  pIsB  et 
nentralizing  the  effects  of  marshy  extralatii» 
tried  in  the  fbns  near  Rochefort,  and  in  HoQiBi 
with  success,  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  Lincob- 
sbire.    It  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  m- 
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MODERN  MECHANICAL  SCIENCR 

From  the  inaagnnl  addreai  of  C.  W.  Sibhbhi,  V.  R. 
S.,  befora  Seotion  Q  (MeohikniotI  8«ieiice  Sa«tion) 
of  th«  BritUfa  Ano«iktion,  Anguft  l»,  ISSD. 

In  pre&cing  our  proceedings  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  leading  subjects  of  the  day 
of  special  interest  to  our  section,  I  can 
scarcely  pass  over  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
question  of  technical  edacation. 

Technical  Education. — The  great  inter- 
national exhibitions  proved,  that  although 
England  still  holds  her  ground  as  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  country,  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  have  made  great  strides  to 
dispute  her  pre-eminence  in  several  branches, 
a  result  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  their 
superior  system  of  technical  education. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  clear  insight 
into  that  system,  and  the  vast  scale  upon 
which  it  is  being  carried  out  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  cannot  do  better  than  read 
Mr.  John  Scott  Russell's  very  able  volume 
on  this  subject,  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  the  author  in  the  necessity  of  en- 
ergetic steps  being  taken  in  this  country  to 
promote  the  work  of  universal  education. 
Although  I,  for  one,  think  that  objection 
may  fairly  be  made  against  the  plan  of 
merely  imitating  the  example  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

The  polytechnic  schools  of  the  Continent, 
not  satisfied  to  impart  to  the  technical  stu- 
dent a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
of  natural  sciences,  pretend,  also,  to  super- 
add the  practical  information  necessary  to 
constitute  them  engineers  or  manufacturers. 

This  practical  information  is  conveyed  to 
them  by  professors,  lacking  themselves  prac- 
tical experience,  and  tends  to  engender  in 
-the  stadedtB  a  dogmatical  conceit,  which  is 
Vol.  I.— No.  10.-57. 


likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  originality  in 
the  adaptation  of  new  means  to  new  ends  in 
their  future  career.  On  this  account,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  a  sound  "  fundamental " 
education,  comprising  mathematics,  dynam* 
ics,  chemistry,  geology  and  physical  science, 
with  a  sketch  only  of  the  technical  arts,  fol- 
lowed up  by  professional  training,  such  as 
can  only  be  obtained  in  the  workshop,  the 
office  or  the  field. 

Patentx. — Closely  allied  to  the  (mestion 
of  education  is  that  of  the  system  of  Letters 
Patent.  A  patent  is,  according  to  modem 
views,  a  contract  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  an  individual  who  has  discovered  a 
method,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  accomplish- 
ing a  result  of  general  utility.  The  State, 
being  interested  to  secure  the  information, 
and  to  induce  the  inventor  to  put  his  inven- 
tion into  practice,  grants  him  the  exclusive 
right  of  practising  it,  or  of  authorizing 
others  to  do  so,  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
in  consideration  of  his  making  a  full  and 
sufficient  description  of  the  same.  Unfor* 
tunatcly,  this  simple  and  equitable  theory 
of  the  patent  system  is  very  imperfectly 
carried  out,  and  is  beset  with  various  ob- 
jectionable practices,  which  render  a  patent 
sometimes  an  impediment  to,  rather  than  a 
furtherance  of  applied  science,  and  some- 
times involves  the  author  of  an  invention  in 
endless  legal  contentions  and  disaster,  in- 
stead of  procuring  for  him  the  intended  re- 
ward. These  evils  are  so  great  and  palpa- 
ble, that  many  persons,  including  men  of 
undoubted  sincerity  and  sound  judgment  on 
most  subjects,  advocate  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  Patent  Laws.  They  argue  that  the 
desire  to  publish  the  results  of  our  mental 
labor  suffices  to  ensure  to  the  Commonwealth 
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the  possession  of  all  new  discoveries  or  in- ' 
ventions,  and  that  justice  might  bo  done  to : 
meritorious  inventors  by  giving  them  na- ' 
tional  rewards. 

This  argument  may  hold  good  as  regards 
a  scientific  dboovery,  where  tho  labor  be- 
stowed is  purely  mental,  and  carries  with  it 
the  pleasurable  excitement  peculiar  to  the 
exercise  and  advancement  of  science  on  the 
part  of  the  devotee  ;  but  a  practical  inven- 
tion has  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
first  conception,  elaborated  by  experiments 
and  their  application  to  existinrr  processes  in 
the  face  of  practical  difficulties,  of  prejudice, 
and  of  various  discouragements,  involving 
also  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
which  no  man  can  well  a£ford  to  give  away, 
nor  can  men  of  merit  be  expected  to  advo- 
cate their  cause  before  the  national  tribunal 
of  rewards,  where  at  best  only  very  narrow 
and  imperfect  views  of  the  ultimate  impor- 
tance of  a  new  invention  would  be  taken, 
not  to  speak  of  the  favoritism  to  which  tho 
doors  would  bo  thrown  open.  Practical  men 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  either  to  exercise 
their  inventions  in  secret,  where  that  is  pos- 
sible, or  to  desist  from  following  up  their 
ideas  to  the  point  of  their  practical  realiza- 
tion. If  we  review  the  progress  of  the 
technical  arts  of  our  time,  we  may  trace 
important  practical  inventions  almost  with- 
out exception  to  the  Patent  Office.  In  oases 
where  the  inventor  of  a  machine  or  process, 
happened  to  belong  to  a  nation  without  an 
efficient  patent  law,  we  find  that  he  readily 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  activity  to  the 
country  offering  him  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment, there  to  swell  the  ranks  of  intelligent 
workers.  Whether  we  look  upon  tho  pow- 
erful appliances  that  fashion  shapeless  masses 
of  iron  and  steel  into  railway  wheels  or 
axles,  or  into  the  more  delicate  parts  of  ma- 
chinery ;  whether  we  look  upon  the  complex 
machinery  in  our  cotton  factories,  our  dye 
works  and  paper  mills,  or  into  a  Birmingham 
manufactory,  where  steel  pens,  buttons,  pens, 
buckles,  screws,  pencil-cases,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  general  utility  are  produced  by 
carefully  elaborated  machinery,  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  cost ;  or  whether  we  look  upon 
oar  agricultural  machinery,  by  which  Eng- 
land 18  enabled  to  compete,  without  protec- 
tion, against  the  Bussian  or  Danubian  agri- 
culturist, with  cheap  labor  and  cheap  land 
to  back  him,  in  nearly  all  cases  wo  find  that 
the  machine  has  been  designed  and  elabo- 
rated in  its  details  by  a  patentee  who  did 
not  rest  satisfied  till  no  had  persuaded  the 


manufacturers  to  adopt  the  same,  and  re- 
moved all  their  real  or  imaginary  objections 
to  the  innovation.  We  also  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  construction  reaches  the 
public  directly  or  indirectly  throngh  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  thus  enlarging  the  basis  for  far- 
ther inventive  progress. 

The  greatest  illustration  of  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  patent  laws,  was  supplied,  in 
my  opinion,  by  James  Watt,  when,  just 
about  100  years  ago,  he  patented  hia  inven- 
tion of  a  hot  working  cylinder  and  separate 
steam  engine  condenser.  After  years  of 
contest  against  those  adverse  circamstanees 
that  beset  every  important  innovation,  James 
Watt,  with  failing  health  and  scanty  means, 
was  only  upheld  in  his  struggle  by  the  deep 
conviction  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
cause.  This  conviction  gave  him  confidence 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  a  second  capi- 
talist, after  the  first  had  failed  him,  and  of 
asking  for  an  extension  of  hia  declining 
patent. 

Without  this  opportune  help  Watt  could 
not  have  succeeded  to  mature  his  invention ; 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  relapsed 
into  the  mere  instrument  maker,  with  broken 
health  and  broken  heart,  and  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  would  not  only  have 
been  retarded  for  a  generation  or  two,  bat 
its  final  progress  would  have  been  based 
probably  upon  the  coarser  conceptions  of 
Papin,  Savory  and  Newcomen. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  perfect 
conception  of  the  physical  nature  of  steam, 
which  dwelt  like  a  Heaven-bom  inspiratioD 
in  Watt's  mind,  was  neither  anderstood  by 
his  contemporanies  nor  by  his  followers,  np 
to  very  recent  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  gathered 
from  Watt's  very  imperfect  specification. 
James  Watt  was  not  satisfied  to  exclude  the 
condensing  water  from  his  working  cylinder, 
and  to  surround  the  same  by  non-oendnoting 
substances,  but  he  placed  between  the  cylin- 
der and   the   non-oondacting    envelope,  a 
source  of  heat  in  the  form  of  a  steam  jacket, 
filled  with  steam  at  a  pressure  somewhat  sa- 
porior  to  that  of  the  working  steam.    Ex 
successors  have  not  only  discarded  the  steam 
jacket,  and  even  condemned  it  on  the  sn- 
perficial  plea  that  the  jacket  presented  a 
larger  and  hotter  surface  for  loss  by  radia- 
tion than  the  cylinder,  but  expansive  work- 
ing was  actually  rejected  by  some  of  them 
on  the  ground  that  no  practical  advantage 
could  bo  obtained  by  it.     The  modem  en- 
gine, notwithstanding  our  perfected  meant 
of  constraotion,  had  in  hot  degenerated  ii 
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many  instanoos  into  a  simple  steam-meter, 
oonstruoted  apparently  with  a  view  of  omp- 
tying  the  boiler  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time. 

It  is  only  daring  the  last  twenty  years 
that  the  subtile  action  of  saturated  steam  in 
«ondensing  upon  the  sides  of  the  cylinder 
when  under  pressure,  and  of  evaporating 
when  the  pressure  is  relieved  toward  the  end 
of  each  stroke,  has  been  again  recognised 
and  insisted  upon  by  Lechatelier  and  others, 
who  have  shown  the  necessity  of  a  slightly 
super-heated  cylinder  in  order  to  realize  the 
expansive  force  of  steam. 

The  result  has  been  a  redaction  in  the 
eonsumption  of  fuel  in  our  best  marine  en- 
gines from  6  to  8  to  below  8  lbs.  per  gross 
indicated  horse  power. 

Would  it  be  safe  in  view  of  such  facts  as 
these  to  discard  the  patent  laws  which,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  show,  lay  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  modem  progress,  without 
making  at  all  events  a  serious  effort  to  rem- 
edy those  evils,  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  now  adhere  to  them  ?  These  evils 
need  for  the  most  part  no  special  legislation, 
l)ut  can  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  existing  patent  laws  are  carried 
into  effect. 

It  is  a  hopeful  circumstance  that  during 
-the  next  session  of  Parliament,  the  whole 
question  of  the  patent  laws  is  likely  to  be 
inquired  into  by  a  special  committee,  who, 
it  IS  to  be  hoped,  will  act  decidedly  in  the 
general  interest,  without  being  influenced  by 
special  or  professional  claims.  They  will 
liave  it  in  their  power  to  render  the  Patent 
Office  an  educational  institution  of  the  high- 
est order. 

TAe  Great  W&rkt  of  the  Year.— In  view- 
ing the  latest  achievements  of  engineering 
science,  two  works  strike  the  imagination 
chiefly  by  their  exceeding  magnitude,  and 
hy  the  iaSueooe  U»ey  are  likely  to  exercise 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  world.     The  first  of 
these  is  t],g  ^reat  Pacific  Railway,  which, 
in  paaaiag  ^^j-o^igh  vast  regions  hitherto  in- 
acoeMifc^j  ^     oivilixed  man,  and  over  for- 
mida/>/6  .,      _., :_   _!,.• •_: n.i:* ;- 


new  waterway  to  India,  will,  owing  to  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  lied  Sea,  be  in 
effect  only  available  for  ships  propelled  by 
steam,  and  will  give  a  stimulus  to  that  branch 
of  engineering. 

Telegraphs.  —  Telegraph  communication 
with  America  has  been  rendered  more  secnro 
against  interruption  by  the  successful  sub- 
mersion of  the  French  Transatlantic  Cable. 
On  the  other  hand,telegraphic  communication 
with  India  still  remains  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  owing  to  imperfect  lines 
and  divided  administration. 

To  supply  a  remedy  for  this  public  evil, 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  will 
shortly  open  its  special  lines  for  Indian  cor- 
respondence. In  Northern  Russia,  the  con- 
struction of  a  land  line  is  far  advanced  to 
connect  St.  Petersburg  with  the  month  of 
the  Amour  river,  on  completion  of  which 
only  a  submarine  link  between  the  Amour 
and  San  Francisco  will  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  telegraphic  girdle  round  the  earth. 

With  these  great  highways  of  speech  once 
established,  a  network  of  submarine  and 
aSrial  wires  will  soon  follow,  to  bind  all  in- 
habited portions  of  our  globe  together  into 
a  closer  community  of  interests,  which,  if 
followed  up  by  steam  communication  by  land 
and  by  sea,  will  open  out  a  great  and  mer- 
itorious field  for  the  activity  of  the  civil  and 
mechanical  engineer. 

Railways. — -But  while  great  works  have 
to  be  carried  out  in  distant  parts,  still  more 
remains  to  be  accomplished  nearer  home. 
The  railway  of  to-day  has  not  only  taken 
the  place  of  high  roads  and  canals,  for  the 
transmission  of  goods  and  passengers  be- 
tween our  great  centers  of  industry  and  pop- 
ulation, but  is  already  superseding  by-roads 
letiding  to  places  of  inferior  importance  ;  it 
competes  with  the  mule  in  carrying  minerals 
over  mountain  passes,  and  with  the  omni- 
buses in  our  great  cities.  If  a  river  cannot 
be  spanned  by  a  bridge  without  hindering 
navigation,  u  tannel  is  forthwith  in  contem- 
plation ;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  practica- 
ble, the  transit  of  trains  is  yet  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  large  steam  ferry. 
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GoTernmcnis,  we  tnaj  look  forward  to  its 
speedy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

So  long  as  the  attention  of  railway  engi- 
neers was  confined  to  the  construction  of 
main  lines,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pro- 
▼ide  for  a  heavy  traffic  and  high  speeds,  and 
these  desiderata  are  best  met  by  a  level,  per- 
manent way,  by  easy  carves,  and  heavy  rails 
of  the  strongest  possible  materials,  namely, 
cast  steel,  but  in  extending  the  system  to 
the  corners  of  the  earth,  cheapness  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  for  a  moderate 
speed,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  traffic,  be- 
come a  matter  of  necessity. 

Instead  of  plunging  through  hill  and 
mountain,  and  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
rivers  by  a  series  of  monumental  works,  the 
modern  railway  passes  in  zigzag  up  the 
steep  incline,  and  conforms  to  the  windings 
of  the  narrow  gorge ;  it  can  only  be  worked 
by  light  rolling  stock  of  flexible  construct- 
ion, furnished  with  increased  power  of  adhe- 
sion and  great  brake  power.  Yet,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  regulating 
the  progress  of  each  train,  the  number  of 
trains  may  be  so  increased  as  to  produce, 
nevertheless,  a  large  aggregate  of  traffic,  and 
it  is  held  by  some  that  our  trunk  lines  even 
would  be  worked  more  advantageously  by 
light  rolling  stock. 

The  brake  power  on  several  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  railways  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  con- 
ceived by  M.  Lecbatelier,  of  applying  what 
has  been  termed  "  centre  vapeur  "  to  the 
engine,  converting  it  for  the  time  being  into 
a  pump  forcing  steam  and  water  into  the 
Itoiler. 

Warfare. — ^While  the  extension  of  com- 
munioation  occupies  the  attention  of  per- 
haps the  greater  number  of  our  engineers, 
others  are  engaged  upon  weapons  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  warfare.  We  have 
scarcely  recovered  our  wonder  at  the  terrific 
destruction  dealt  by  the  Armstrong  gnn,  the 
Whitworth  bolt,  or  the  steel  barrel  consoli- 
dated under  Krupp's  gigantic  steam  hammer, 
when  we  hear  of  a  shield  of  such  solidity 
and  toughness,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  them 
all.  A  larger  gun,  or  a  hard  bolt  by  Palliser 
or  Gruson,  is  the  successful  answer  to  this 
challenge,  when  again  defensive  plating,  of 
greater  tenacity  to  absorb  the  power  residing 
in  the  shot,  or  of  such  imposing  weight  and 
hardness  combined  as  to  resist  the  projectile 
absolutely  (causing  it  to  be  broken  up  by 
the  force  residing  within  itself),  is  brought 
forward. 


The  ram  of  war  with  heavy  iron  lidM, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  thought  tb« 
most  formidable,  as  it  certainly  was  die  acst 
costly  weapon  ever  devised,  is  already  bei>g 
superseded  by  vessAi  of  the  Captaia  type, 
as  designed  by  Captain  Coles,  and  ably  car- 
ried out  by  Laird  Brothen,  with  tarrets 
(armed  with  guns  of  gigantic  power)  that 
resist  the  heaviest  firing,  both  on  aeoount  ef 
their  extraordinary  thickness,  and  of  th«  an- 
gular direction  in  which  the  shot  is  likely  to 
strike. 

By  an  ingenious  device  Captaia  Monerieff 
lowers  his  gnn  upon  its  roekmg  earriage  af- 
ter firing,  and  thereby  does  away  with  en- 
brasures  (the  weak  place  in  protecting  wwks), 
while  at  the  same  time  he  gains  the  advan- 
tage of  reloading  his  gnn  in  oomparatiTS 
safety. 

It  is  presumed  that  in  thus  raising  for- 
midable engines  of  offensive  and  defensive 
warfftre,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
will  pause  before  putting  tbem  into  earnest 
operation,  but  if  they  should  do  so,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  think  that  they  could  not  work 
them  for  long  without  effecting  the  total  ex- 
haustion of  their  treasuries,  already  drained 
to  the  utmost  in  their  construction. 

Iron  aTid  Steel. — ^While  science  and  me- 
chanical skill  combine  to  produce  these  won- 
drous results,  the  germs  of  further  and  still 
greater  achievements  are  matured  in  oar 
mechanical  workshop,  in  our  forges,  andia 
a  metallurgical  smelting  works ;  it  b  there 
that  the  materials  of  construction  are  pre- 
pared, refined  and  put  into  such  forms  as  W 
render  greater  and  still  greater  ends  attain- 
able. Here  a  great  revolution  of  onr  eon- 
stmctive  art  has  been  prepared  by  the  pro- 
duction, in  large  quantities,  and  at  modente 
cost,  of  a  material  of  mote  than  twice  the 
strength  of  iron,  which,  instead  of  beiaf 
fibrous,  has  its  full  strength  in  every  dine- 
tion,  and  which  can  be  modulated  to  every 
degree  of  ductility,  approaching  the  hai4> 
ness  of  the  diamond  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  proverbial  toughness  of  leather  on  tke 
other.  To  call  this  material  east  steel  seeoe 
to  attribute  to  it  brittleness  and  uneertaintT 
of  temper,  which,  however,  are  by  no  meaai 
its  necessary  characteristics.  This  new  ■•• 
terial,  as  prepared  for  eonstmctive  pn^ 
poses,  may,  indeed,  be  both  hard  and  toagh, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  hard  steel  rope  thst 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  praetiesi 
success  of  steam  ploughing.  Maehinay 
steel  has  gradutJly  come  into  use  since  ahoat 
1860,  when  Knipp,  of  EsseB,  eommeneed  lo 
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mpply  large  ingots  that  were  shaped  into 
railway  tyres,  axles,  caDnon,  &c.,  by  melting 
8t«el  io  fumaoes  oontaining  hundreds  of  melt- 
ing erucibl«s. 

The  Bessemer  process,  in  dispensing  with 
the  process  of  paddling,  and  in  utilising  the 
carbon  ooBtained  in  the  pig  iron  to  effect  the 
fusion  of  the  final  metal,  has  giveji  a  vast 
'.extension  to  the  application  of  cast  steel  for 
railway  bars,  tyres,  boiler  plates,  &o. 

The  process  is  limited,  however,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  superior  brands  of  pig  iron, 
•containing  much  carbon,  and  no  sulphur  or 
phosphorus,  which  latter  impurities  are  so 
destructive  to  the  quality  of  steel.  The 
puddling  process  has  still  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  purify  these  inferior  pig  irons,  which  con- 
stitute the  balk  of  our  piroductions,  and  the 
puddled  iron  cannot  bo  brought  to  the  con- 
dition of  cast  steel  except  through  the  pro- 
bess  of  fusion.  This  is  accomplished  sue- 
cessfdlly  in  masses  of  from  8  to  5  tons  on 
the  open  bed  of  a  regenerative  gas  furnace, 
at  the  Landore  Siemens  Steel  Works,  and 
at  other  places.  At  the  same  works  cast 
steel  is  also  produced,  to  a  limited  extent  as 
yet,  from  iron  ore,  which,  being  operated 
■upon  in  large  masses,  is  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  liquified  by  the  aid  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  pig  metal.  The  regener- 
ative gas  furnace,  the  application  of  which, 
to  glass  houses,  to  forges,  &c.,  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  is  unquestionably  well 
suited  for  this  operation,  becavse  it  com- 
bines an  intensity  of  beat,  limited  only  by 
the  point  of  fusion  of  the  most  refractory 
material,  with  extreme  mildness  of  draught 
and  chemical  neutrality  of  flame. 

These  and  other  processes  of  recent  ori- 
gin, tend  toward  the  production,  at  a  com- 
paratively cheap  rate,  of  a  very  high  class 
material,  that  must  shortly  supersede  iron 
for  almost  all  structural  purposes.  As  yet 
engineers  hesitate,  uid  very  properly  so,  to 
construct  their  bridges,  their  vessels,  and 
their  rolling  stock,  of  the  material  produced 
by  these  processes,  because  no  exhaustive 
.experiments  have  been  published  as  yet,  fix- 
ing the  limit  to  which  they  may  safely  be 
loaded  in  extension,  in  compression  and  in 
prison,  and  because  they  have  as  yet  no  suf- 
ficient information  regarding  the  tests  by 
which  their  quality  can  best  be  ascertained. 
This  great  want  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
flupplied  by  the  experimental  researches  that 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dockyards  at  Woolwich,  under  a  com- 
piittee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  the 
meantime  excellent  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  in  giving  us,  in  a 
perfectly  reliable  manner,  the  resisting 
power  and  ductility  of  any  sample  of  mate- 
rial which  we  wish  to  submit  to  his  tests. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  experiments, 
(ending  to  render  the  hammer  and  the  rolls 
obsolete,  by  forcing  cast  steel,  while  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  into  strong  iron  moulds  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  are  looked  upon  with 
great  interest.  But  assuming  that  the  new 
building  material  has  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  uniformity  and  cheapness, 
and  that  its  limits  of  strength  are  fully  as- 
certained, there  remains  still  the  task  for 
the  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  to  prepare 
designs  suitable  for  the  devcLopmeat  of  its 
peculiar  qualities. '  If  in  constructiifg  a 
girder,  for  example,  a  design  were  to  be 
adopted  that  had  been  worked  out  for  iron, 
and  if  all  the  scantlings  were  simply  reduced 
in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  absolute  and 
relative  strength  of  the  new  material  as  com- 
pared with  iron,  such  a  girder  would  as- 
suredly collapse  when  the  test  weight  was 
applied,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  re- 
duced sectional  area  of  each  part,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  would  be  insufficient  to 
give  stiffness.  You  might  as  well  almost 
take  a  design  for  a  wooden  structure,  and 
carry  it  out  in  iron,  by  simply  reducing  the 
section  of  each  part.  The  advantages  of 
using  the  stronger  material  become  most  ap- 
parent, if  applied,  for  instance,  to  large 
bridges,  where  the  principal  strain  upon  each 
part  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  struc- 
ture itself ;  for  supposing  that  the  new  ma- 
terial can  be  safely  weignted  to  double  the 
bearing  strain  of  iron,  and  that  the  weight 
of  the  structure  were  reduced  by  one-half 
accordingly,  there  would  still  remain  a  large 
excess  of  available  strength,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduced  total  weight,  and  this  would 
justify  a  further  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
the  material  employed.  In  constructing 
works  in  foreign  parts,  the  reduced  cost  m 
carriage  furnishes  also  a  powerful  argument 
in  favor  of  the  stronger  material,  although 
its  price  per  ton  might  largely  exceed  that 
of  iron. 

Goal  and  Power, — The  inquiries  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  into  the  extent  and  man- 
agement of  our  coalfields,  appear  to  be  re- 
assuring as  regards  the  danger  of  their  be- 
coming soon  exhausted;  nevertheless,  the 
importance  of  economising  these  precious 
deposits  in  the  production  of  steam  power 
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in  metallurgical  operations,  and  in  domestic 
use,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  calo- 
rific power  residing  in  a  pound  of  coal  of  S' 
given  analysis,  can  now  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed  in  units  of  heat,  which  again  are 
represented  by  equivalent  units  of  force,  or 
of  chemical  action ;  therefore,  if  we  ascer- 
tain the  consumption  of  coal  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, or  of  a  furnace  employed  in  metallur- 
gical operations,  we  are  able  to  tell  by  the 
light  of  physical  science,  what  proportion  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  and  what 
proportion  is  lost.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point,  we  can  abo  trace  the  channels  through 
which  loss  takes  place,  and  in  diminishing 
these  by  judicious  improvement,  we  shall 
more  and  more  approach  those  standards  of 
ultimate  perfection  which  we  can  never  reach, 
but  which  we  should  nevertheless  keep  stead- 
fastly before  our  eyes.  Thus  a  pound  of  or- 
dinary coal  is  capable  of  producing  12,000 
Fahrenheit  units  of  heat,  which  equal  9,264,- 
000  foot-pounds  or  units  of  force,  whereas 
the  very  best  performances  of  our  pumping 
engines  do  not  exceed  the  limit  of  1,000,000 
foot-pounds  of  force  per  pound  of  coal.  In 
like  manner  1  lb.  of  coal  should  be  capable 
of  heating  S8  lbs.  of  iron  to  the  welding 
point  of  say  3000°  Fahr.,  whereas  in  an  or- 
dinary furnace  not  2  lbs.  of  iron  are  so 
heated  with  1  lb.  of  coal.  These  figures 
serve  to  show  the  great  field  for  farther  im- 
provement that  lays  yet  before  us. 

Refrigeration. — Although  heat  may  be 
said  to  be  the  moving  principle  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  are  accomplished;  an  excess 
of  it  is  not  only  hurtful  to  some  of  our  pro- 
cesses, such  as  brewing,  and  destructive  to 
our  nutriments,  but  to  those  living  in  hot 
climates,  or  sitting  in  crowded  rooms,  an 
excess  of  temperature  is  fully  as  great  a 
source  of  discomfort  as  excessive  cold  can 
be.  Why,  then,  may  I  ask,  should  we  not 
resort  to  refrigeration  in  summer,  as  well  as 
to  calorification  in  winter,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  one  can  be  done  at  nearly  the  same 
cost  as  the  other  ?  So  long  as  we  rely  for 
refrigeration  upon  our  ice  cellars,  or  upon 
importation  of  ice  from  distant  parts,  we 
shall  have  to  look  upon  refrigeration  as  a 
costly  luxury  only,  but  by  the  use  of  prop- 
erly constructed  machines  it  will  be  possi- 
ble, I  believe,  to  produce  refrigeration  at 
an  extremely  moderate  expenditure  of  fuel 
and  labor.  A  machine  has  abeady  been  con- 
structed capable  of  producing  9  lbs.  of  ice 
or  its  equivalent  for  1  lb.  of  coal,  whereas 
the  equivalent  values  of  positive  heat  devel- 


oped in  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal, 
and  of  negative  heat  residing  in  1  lb.  of  ice, 
is  about  as  12,000  to  170,  or  as  1  to  70. 
This  result  already  justifies  the  employment 
of  refrigerating  machines  upon  a  large  scale, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  practical  results 
may  yet  be  reached  with  an  improved  ma- 
chine on  strictly  dynamical  principles,  be- 
cause such  a  machine  seems  not  tied  in  its 
results  to  any  definite  limits.  In  changing, 
for  instance,  a  pound  of  water  from  the 
liquid  into  the  gaseous  state,  a  given  num- 
ber of  units  of  heat  are  required,  that  may 
be  produced  by  combustion  of  coal  or  by 
the  expenditure  of  force,  but  in  changing 
the  same  pound  of  water  into  ice,  heat  is  sot 
lost  but  gained  in  the  operation,  which  heat 
must  be  traceable  to  another  part  of  the 
machine,  either  as  sensible  heat  or  as  devel- 
oped force.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to 
enter  at  present  into  particulars  on  this 
question,  which  is  one  not  without  interest 
for  the  physicbt  and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer. 


SEA  COAST  DEFENSE. 

THB    MOMORIXrF     8T8TXM    OV     WOBKINO 
ARTILLXKT. 

From  a  1»p«r  by  C*ptaln  MoxcBiapp.  lefor*  Um 
fcoyal  loitllation  of  Oraat  Britain. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  very 
little  and  very  slow  progress  had  been  made 
in  artillery.  Canon  were  manufactured  on 
nearly  the  same  models,  and  of  the  same 
materials,  that  had  been  used  for  300  years. 
Before  that  time  cast-iron  was  not  in  use, 
but  the  forged  or  bronze  guns,  although  in 
some  cases  large,  were  not  what  is  now  con- 
sidered powerful,  and  the  penetration  of  their 
shot  was  not  sufficient  to  pass  through  a  par- 
apet of  earth  that  is  now  pierced  even  by 
light  rifled  artillery.  The  conditions,  there- 
fore, under  which  artillery  was  worked,  and 
the  means  provided  for  protection  against  its 
fire,  remained  much  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  V^auban.  Several  events 
during  the  Crimean  campaign  confirmed  si 
impression  that  has  always  been  more  or  lest 
entertained — that  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  individual  guns  produced  greater  results 
than  could  be  obtained  by  a  much  greater 
weight  of  metal,  distributed  among  a  larger 
number  of  small  pieces  of  artillery.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  development 
of  this  art  has,  since  1855,  changed  the 
character  of  war  both  on  land  and  water.  It 
has  established  completely  the  superioritf 
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of  a  few  large  pieces  over  a  much  greater 
weight  of  metal  in  smaller  guns.  It  has 
given  artillery  of  all  classes  a  range,  pene- 
tration, and  an  accuracj  of  Fire,  which  throw 
into  the  shade  the  greatest  results  that  had 
been  previously  obtained.  It  has  also  stim- 
ulated the  advocates  of  cast-iron  smooth 
bores  to  produce  guns  that  might  rival  the 
rifled  artillery  ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  limit  of  power,  either 
of  large  smooth-bores  or  rifled  guns,  has 
been  arrived  at.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  mighty  results  were  to  be  obtained 
from  improved  artillery,  a  great  deal  of  en- 
gineering talent  was  directed  to  the  subject. 
Comparatively  new  appliances,  such  as  the 
steam-hammer,  and  new  methods  of  working 
steel,  were  called  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  and  powerful  euns.  So  much  in- 
terest, indeed,  was  taken  in  the  subject,  and 
so  much  attention  absorbed  by  it,  that  the 
conditions  which  these  improvements  in  ar- 
tillery themselves  imported  with  them  ran 
some  danger  of  being  neglected.  The  power 
of  artillery  became  bo  great  that  the  ordi- 
nary provisions  for  protection  against  its 
fire  were  rendered  useless.  Forts  that  were 
considered  strong  twenty  years  ago  would 
crumble  under  the  shock  of  modern  projec- 
tiles, and  in  some  cases  would  be  even  too 
weak  to  support  the  guns  while  they  were 
fired.  That  service  which  the  new  artillery 
affected  most  palpable  was  the  Navy,  and 
the  Navy  accordingly  took  the  initiative  in 
introducing  means  calculated  to  resist  the 
penetration  of  ihe  new  and  terrible  projec- 
tiles. Every  one  is  more  or  less  convers- 
ant with  the  process  that  has  been  going  on 
of  covering  ships'  sides  with  iron,  which  has 
increased  m  thickness  till  it  really  looks  as 
if  the  process  at  last  would  only  be  limited 
by  a  ship's  power  of  flotation.  Warships, 
however,  not  only  protect  their  sides  against 
shot,  but  they  also  carry  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery on  their  decks.  This  fact  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  had  to  construct 
coast  defenses,  as  well  as  other  works 
against  which  modern  heavy  artillery  might 
be  used. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  details  regarding 
the  successive  steps  which  were  taken  in 
England  in  this  direction,  as  I  understand 
Colonel  Jervoise  has  already  done  so  in  this 
Institution.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  great 
engineering  skill  has  been  exercised,  and 
unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  That  skill  and  these 
efforts  have,  with  the  experimeQts  at  Shoe- 


bnryness,  given  us  defensive  iron  structures 
which  are  marvels  of  strength  and  ingenuity. 
Unfortunately  they  are  also  marvels  of  cost- 
liness ;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that  their 
use  will  therefore  be  generally  confined  to 
such  positions  on  land  as  can  only  be  pro- 
tected by  such  iron  structures.  This  hope 
is  founded  on  another  system,  with  which  my 
name  is  connected,  and  which  I  am  here  to 
explain.  Before  doing  so  I  shall  point  out 
the  dilemma  which  left  military  engineers 
no  alternative,  and  which  compelled  them  to 
give  up  in  succession  the  use  of  earth,  con- 
crete, granite,  etc.,  and  at  last  to  resort  to 
the  most  expensive,  but  the  strongest,  mate- 
rial— iron. 

There  are  two  considerations  always  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  providing  the  means 
of  using  artillery :  the  one  is  to  place  the 
gun  so  as  to  be  most  formidable  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  other  is  to  place  it  at  the 
same  time  under  as  much  cover  as  possible, 
so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  le  disabled,  nor 
are  the  men  serving  it  liable  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  hostile  fire.  These  two  conditions 
interfere  with  one  another;  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  gained  in  one 
direction  has  been  lost  in  the  other.  Guns, 
en  barbette,  lack  protection ;  guns  in  embra- 
sures or  in  casemates  sacrifice,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  lateral  range,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult in  their  case  to  see  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  to  lay  the  guns  in  action.  The 
difficulty  that  presented  itself  with  the  in- 
troduction, of  late  improvements  in  artillery 
was  simply  that  the  increased  precision  and 
range,  coupled  with  great  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  largo  shells  and  also  in 
small  arms,  rendered  Iwrbette  batteries  too 
exposed  to  be  relied  on.  At  the  same  time 
the  tremendous  penetration  and  precision 
of  the  new  artillery  rendered  the  ordinary 
parapet  and  embrasures  useless.  What  was 
to  be  done  under  these  circumstances  ?  Pro- 
tection from  direct  fire  must  be  got  at  any 
price.  The  first  impulse  would  be  to  thick- 
en the  parapet.  This  could  not,  however, 
be  done,  as  the  necessary  angle  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  embrasures  required  for  train- 
ing the  guns  opens  up  a  wider  aperture,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
parapet,  making  the  mojcimum  thickness  in 
practice  30  ft.  But  shot  have  been  known 
to  penetrate  more  than  30  ft.  into  the  earth ; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  parapet, 
vis:  that  near  the  guns,  must  always  be 
thin  and  weak,  whatever  may  be  the  thick- 
oess  of  the  rest.    Shells,  strikipg  this  part, 
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would  just  meet  sufficient  resistance  to  burst 
them,  and  would  make  havoc  among  the 
men.  Next,  granite  masonry  was  thought 
of;  but  it  proved  in  some  respects  worse 
than  earth,  and  was  found  practically  bad; 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  iron. 
This  conclusion  was  reluctantly  arrived  at, 
and  reluctantly  it  was  acted  on. 

The  decisions  of  committees  which  in- 
vestigated all  the  bearings  of  the  question, 
the  opinions  of  professional  men  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  American  war,  all  coincided, 
and  acoordinsly  our  important  coast-works 
were  designed  to  receive  iron  shields,  case- 
mates and  cupolas.  Vital  positions  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  dockyards  and  arsenals,  must 
be  fortified.  It  would  be  false  economy,  in- 
deed, to  use  any  method  of  fortification  that 
experience  has  proved  to  be  insufficient.  No 
tavingt  could  justify  the  erection  of  works 
that  might  prove  at  once  the  tomb  of  their 
defenders  and  perhaps  of  the  nation's  honor. 
Therefore  the  only  proper  decision  was  to 
take  that  means  to  meet  the  difficulty  which 
was  at  the  time  considered  best  and  safest. 
Expense  was  properly  a  consideration  very 
secondary  in  importance  to  efficiency. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  lay  before  the 
engineer,  even  after  the  decision  in  &vor 
of  iron,  from  the  extraordinary  advances, 
already  spoken  of,  in  artillery.  There  is 
only  one  morsel  of  comfort  left  for  those 
who  have  to  provide  for  the  requirements 
of  defense,  viz :  that  a  form  of  artillery  fire 
of  a  very  galling  nature  remains  exactly  as 
before,  and  indeed  is  not  much  better,  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
What  is  alluded  to  is  vertical  or  mortar 
firo.  There  is  some  consolation,  too,  in  the 
reflection  that  the  cause  of  this  fire  not  be- 
ing much  improved  is  one  to  a  great  extent 
likely  to  be  lasting.  Rifled  mortars  would 
no  doubt  lessen  deflection  to  right  or  left ; 
but  as  long  as  gunpowder  is  affected  in 
strength  by  the  slightest  atmospheric  or 
other  influence,  and  still  more  certainly  as 
long  as  a  slight  error  in  elevation  at  long 
ranges  will  make  a  large  error  on  the  plane 
of  fire,  the  comparative  inaccuracy  of  verti> 
oal  fire  must  continue.  To  show  how  little 
can  be  done  in  this  way  compared  with  the  ad- 
mirable precision  and  accuracy  of  direct 
fire,  I  may  state  that  100  rounds  were  fired 
one  day  last  season  at  Shoeburyness  at  800 
yards  range,  with  a  13-in.  mortar,  at  the 
row  of  experimental  casemates,  which  cover 
a  good  deal  of  ground.   The  mortar  was  laid 


with  spirit-levels  and  all  the  appliances  of  the 
school  of  gunnery,  and  yet  the  100  rounds 
were  expended  without  a  single  hit.  If  such 
is  the  case  with  a  steady  platform  and  under 
such  exoeptionably  favorable  circumstances, 
it  can  easily  be  seen  how  uncertain  in  its 
effects  would  practice  be  from  mortar-boats, 
which  move  with  every  wave,  if  directed  at 
an  equally  small  object.  During  the  eleven 
months'  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  French  had 
242  mortars  engaged,  which  were  them- 
selves exposed  to  vertical  fire,  and  yet  not 
one  of  these  mortars  was  disabled.  It  is  in- 
deed a  strange  contrast — that  while  direct 
fire  is  getting  more  powerful,  more  accurate 
and  more  destructive  every  year,  vertical 
fire  remains  much  as  it  was,  and  can  only 
be  relied  on  to  hit  a  large  object,  such  as  a 
fort,  a  town,  or  anything  that  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  despise  it  as  a 
powerful  and  galling  means  of  attack. 

To  return  to  the  difficulties  of  meeting 
direct  fire  in  coast  defense.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  batteries  intended  to 
engage  ships  are  obliged  to  meet  an  enenj 
who  can  move  his  position  to  that  quarter 
where  he  is  least  exposed,  who  can  continue 
in  motion  while  he  is  conducting  his  attack, 
and  who  can  seek  out  the  most  vulnerable 
face  of  the  land-work  to  operate  upon.  In 
constructing  such  batteries  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  make  them  of  sufficient  strengtk 
to  resist  the  guns  of  ships  which  are  the 
most  powerful  that  can  be  made.  It  is  next 
required  that  these  batteries  should  be  eon- 
strncted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
direct  their  fire  with  rapidity  and  precision 
in  any  direction  in  which  the  ships  cu 
take  up  their  position.  And  lastly,  it  is 
required  that  they  should  mount  guns  of 
sufficient  weight  and  power  to  be  formidable 
to  the  heaviest  iron-clads. 

Informer  times  ffiia  en  barbette  were  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  because  they  met 
the  two  first  requirements  alluded  to ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  from  not  being  oonfined  by 
embrasures  or  ports,  they  were  able  freelj 
to  follow  their  floating  enemy,  whatever 
position  he  might  take  up;  naval  fire  at 
that  time  being  neither  so  correct  nor  so 
formidable  as  to  make  such  batteries  unser- 
viceable. The  case,  however,  is  now  com- 
pletely changed;  for  not  only  have  gam 
been  improved,  but  ammunition  also,  and 
heavy  shells  are  most  destructive.  Retr- 
Admiral  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Nsvj, 
in  a  report  on  coast  defenses,  says :   "  Sow 
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gnns,  standing  so  high  vp,  are  just  the 
objects  that  naval  gunners  would  delight  to 
explode  their  shrapnel  against,  and,  from 
my  experience  in  naval  gunnery,  the  third 
shell  would  kill  every  man  at  the  gnn." 
Yon  Scheliha,  in  his  treatise  on  coast  de- 
fenses, "  Ouns  mounted  en  barbette  may 
always  be  silenced  by  an  iron-clad."  This 
form  of  battery,  therefore,  is  disposed  of. 
We  shall  now  examine  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  other  alternatives.  Com- 
mon masonry  batteries  have  been  condemned 
as  worse  than  useless,  as  they  would  only 
make  the  ship's  fire  more  destructive  than 
if  directed  against  guns  en  barbette. 

Next  comes  the  expensive  alternative 
which  has  been  adopted,  vis :  iron  shields, 
casemates  and  turrets.  It  is  most  interest- 
ing to  examine  how  far  this  system  of  iron, 
the  last  alternative  left,  meets  the  three  re- 
quirements of  coast  defense  alluded  to,  and 
to  see  what  very  great  difficulties  had  to  be 
encountered  in  applying  it. 

The  three  requirements  are  thus  recapit- 
ulated:— let.  Strength  of  the  battery  to 
resbt  naval  fire,  and  give  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  men.  2d.  Power  of  figthing  the 
guns  with  accuracy  and  effect,  of  following 
the  enemy  with  ease  as  he  moves,  of  being 
able  to  face  him  on  any  side  from  which  he 
approaches.  3d.  Power  of  using  the  most 
formidable  guns  to  advantage. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter of  strength.  Now  .guns  are  becoming 
more  and  more  weighty  and  powerful  every 
day,  and  therefore  the  strength  required  to 
resist  them  is  an  unknown  quantity.  An 
iron  casemate  of  the  present  proposed 
strength  costs,  according  to  official  returns, 
with  all  the  battery  adjuncts  except  the  gnn 
and  carriage,  about  £5,000  or  £6,000  for 
each  gun.  A  2-gun  turret,  about  £25,000 
or  £30,000.*  If  guns  of  50  tons  are  intro- 
duced in  ships,  as  is  proposed,  these  defenses 
are  at  once  quite  inefficient,  and  it  is  not 
known  how  strong  or  how  expensive  should 
be  the  iron  works  to  replace  them.  Such 
questions  must  be  very  embarrassing  indeed 
to  those  who  have  to  decide  these  matters. 
^Besides  protecting  the  gun  and  carriage 
from  the  enemy's  shot,  protection  must  also 
be  given  to  the  men.  This  is  the  most  seri- 
ous of  all  considerations  in  coast  defense. 


*  The  prioe  of  a  permanent  Monorieff  battery,  with 
inagssines,  eto.,  inclading  the  extra  expense  of  car- 
riages, U  from  £1,100  to  £1,600  for  each  gun;  an 
iron  shield  battery,  from  £1,800  to  £2,000  per  gun; 
an  iron  oaaemate  batter;,  from  £S,000  to  £6,00U  per 
gimi  a  turret,  from  £12,000  to  £15^000  per  gan. 


for  the  following  reasons :  The  best  experi- 
ence we  have  regarding  naval  attacks  on 
land-works  is  derived  from  the  late  American 
war,  in  which  a  great  many  actions  of  that 
kind  took  place.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
ignore  this  experience,  because  the  increas- 
ing power  of  artillery  only  gives  it  more 
weight.  During  the  whole  of  that  war  very 
few  guns  were  destroyed  by  the  naval  fire  in 
earthen  batteries.  At  Fort  Wagner,  onlv 
three  guns  were  totally  dismounted,  although 
2,864  shot  and  shell  were  fired  into  it  in 
48  hours,  and  the  bomb-proofs  were  hit 
1,200  times.  Seventeen  siege  mortars,  seve- 
ral cohorns  and  thirteen  heavy  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  incessantly  employed.  At  Fort 
Fisher  the  bombardment  was  opened  at  the 
rate  of  115  shells  per  minute,  and  although 
the  guns  were  mounted  en  barbette,  only  two 
of  them  were  dismounted  when  the  place 
fell.  At  Fort  Powell  a  tremendous  bom- 
bardment from  mortar  and  gunboats  (the 
most  accurate  firing  being  from  15-in.  mor- 
tars) was  maintained  from  22d  of  February 
till  2d  of  March,  and  not  a  single  gun  was 
dismounted.  The  success  of  the  ships  over 
the  forts  was  gained  by  demolishing  the 
works,  and  still  oftener  by  making  the  ser- 
vice of  the  guns  so  dangerous  that  the  mea 
could  not  work  them. 

Rear-Admiral  Porter,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his 
report  on  coast  defense,  states :  "  The  new 
fashioned  casemates  turned  out  to  be  no 
better  than  the  guns  en  barbette.  They 
were  perfect  slaughter-houses,  and  were  piled 
up  with  dead  and  wounded.  Every  shell 
that  went  through  the  port-holes  killed  and 
wounded  every  man  in  the  close  casemate. 
This  proved  to  me  most  satisfactorily  that 
guns  in  casemates  were  no  better  protected 
from  shells  than  those  en  barbae." 

With  such  evidence  as  this  before  them, 
from  men  who  were  conversant  with  all  the 
events  of  that  great  war,  it  was  indeed  a 
serious  question  to  decide  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  myself  cannot  see  how  men  in  an  iron 
casemate  are  as  much  exposed  as  in  a  bar- 
bette battery ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  port  of  the  strongest  casemate  was  as 
large  as  those  referred  to  by  Admiral  Por- 
ter, it  would  be  open  in  the  sane  circum- 
stances to  the  same  dangers,  as  the  damage 
was  done  by  entrance  of  shell  through  the 
port.  The  protection  a  casemate  would 
afford  from  vertical  fire  in  such  a  case  would 
be  but  a  poor  advantage  if  more  correct  and 
more  deadly  weapons  than  the  mediaeval 
mortar  could  still  search  out  at  times  the 
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exposed  point  of  a  oasemate  and  kill  every 
man  inside.  The  next  requirements  in  a 
coast  battery,  viz :  to  be  able  to  follow  an 
enemy  amidst  clouds  of  smoke,  and  to  lay 
the  gnns  on  him  with  precision  and  dispatch, 
formed  a  more  embarrassing  difficulty  still. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  ports  must  be  con-  | 
structed  for  muzzle-pivoters  to  give  proteo-  j 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  made 
80  small  it  is  diflSoult  to  see  through  them, 
to  fire  correctly  and  quickly  at  different ! 
elevations  and  on  different  sides  on  a  mov- 
ing enemy.  The  battery  is  in  the  position 
of  a  knight,  who  must  either  expose  his 
vitals  to  his  enemy's  lance  or  put  on  an 
armor  that  paralyzes  his  sword  arm.  There 
is  as  maoh  protection  in  the  power  of  being 
able  to  strike  as  there  is  in  being  able  to 
guard.  As  naval  actions  are  likefy  to  be 
short  and  decisive,  it  must  have  appeared 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  was  worth 
purchasing  increased  safety  at  the  expense 
of  losing  the  attacking  power.  The  last 
of  the  three  requirements  in  coast  defense 
stated  was  the  necessity  of  using  the  most 
powerful  canon.  This  did  not  present  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  other  two,  because  thu 
designers  of  our  defenses  had  been  present- 
ed by  my  friend  Captain  Coles  with  the 
means  of  mounting  the  heaviest  guns  to  fire 
in  any  required  direction.  When  very  large 
and  valuable  guns  are  used,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  cramp  their  action  and  restrict  it  to 
a  small  area.  The  turret  was  therefore  pre- 
ferred to  the  oasemate  when  lateral  range 
was  required ;  and  though  apparently  very 
«xpensive,  it  was  in  reality  cheaper  than 
casemates,  because,  although  the  mounting 
of  guns  in  this  manner  cost  more,  they  were 
enabled  to  do  much  more  work,  and  there 
was  thus  an  economy  both  of  guns  and 
men. 

Having  thus  far  endeavored  to  describe 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  the  new 
improvements  in  artillery  inevitably  en- 
tailed on  the  engineers,  I  shall  now  direct 
your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  same  improvements  in- 
volved the  artillerymen  themselves.  These 
difficulties,  though  not  quite  so  important  as 
the  engineering  ones,  were  very  serious  in- 
deed, and  had  not  yet  been  quite  overcome. 
They  consisted  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of 
making  carriages  and  platforms  strong 
enough  for  the  new  and  powerful  rifled  guns. 
These  pieces  burnt  enormous  charges  of  pow- 
der, and  hurled  bolts  as  heavy  as  an  old  field 
piece  at  1,000  ft.  a  second.     The  recoil  of 


such  guns  represents  a  violence  of  force  the 
like  of  which  man  has  never  had  to  deal 
with  before.  Imaging  12,  18,  or  25  tons 
of  compact  iron  started  in  an  instant  into 
rapid  motion  with  a  violence  that  mocks  the 
blow  of  a  steam-hammer.  This  force  has  to 
be  controlled  and  restrained.  It  is  no  won- 
der then  that,  when  met  directly  and  stopped 
by  friction,  as  is  now  done  in  the  ordinary 
system,  the  difficulties  are  enormous.  The 
horizontal  strain  on  the  platforms,  pivots 
and  racers,  is  so  great  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  quite  successfully  met;  constant 
changes  and  inventions  are  being  made  to 
render  this  force  more  harmless. 

I  hope  I  have  now  conveyed  to  your 
minds  some  idea  of  the  embarrassment  and 
difficulties  which  have  fallen  upon  both  the 
artillery  and  engineers  by  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  these  formidable  engines  id 
war,  and  of  the  persistent,  able  struggle 
which  both  have  maintained  to  meet  di- 
rectly the  terrible  forces  with  which  they 
have  to  contend.  They  have  both  succeeded 
to  a  wonderful  extent,  but  their  success  is 
blighted  by  that  curse  of  the  science  they 
practice — the  law  that  up  to  this  time  has 
existed — viz :  that  what  was  gained  in  pro- 
tection was  lost  in  efficiency,  and  the  con- 
verse. Happily,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
conceive  and  develop  an  idea  which  abnv 
gates  this  law.  The  very  force,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  so  great  a  difficulty 
in  the  artilley  question,  has  been  compelled 
to  perform  a  service  that  at  once  sweeps  out 
of  existence  a  great  many  of  those  other 
difficulties  that  embarrassed  fortification. 
When  two  evils  co-exist,  it  is  sometimu 
good  policy  to  make  them  destroy  each 
other. 

I  shall  now  refer  shortly  to  the  train  of 
ideas  that  led  me  to  think  of  solving  thii 
important  problem  in  quite  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  in  which  it  had  been  attempt- 
ed, which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  most 
expensive  class  of  works.  My  solution  gives 
a  system  capable  of  mounting  the  heaviest 
artillery,  while  it  simplifies  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  fortification.  It  gives  protectioB 
without  the  expense  of  using  iron,  and  free 
lateral  range  to  the  guns  without  exposure. 
The  system  is  indeed  a  simple  one  ;  it  does 
not  require  either  brute  strength  or  heavy 
expenditure  for  its  application ;  nor  does  it 
need  mighty  forges  to  weld  iron  walk  to 
protect  our  guns  and  gunners ;  it  only  calb 
to  our  aid  the  simplest  and  most  docilt 
forces  of  nature.     Instead  of  trying  to  meet 
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force  by  force,  I  make  my  guns  bow  to  the 
inevitable  conditions  which  science  has  im- 
posed ;  and  instead  of  wasting  energy,  money 
and  skill  in  attempts  to  raise  a  buttress 
against  the  new  artillery,  I  employ  the 
hitherto  destructive  force  of  recoil  to  lower 
the  gun  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  it  can  be  loaded  and  worked 
in  security  and  in  comfort ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  made  that  destructive  force  so 
much  my  servant  that  I  compel  it  at  my  pleas- 
ure to  raise  the  gun  again  into  the  fighting 
position  whenever  it  is  required.  In  1855, 
while  watching  the  interesting  operations 
before  Sebastopol,  and  endeavoring,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  the  siege  artillery  was  used,  I 
conceived  the  idea  which  is  now  realized. 
It  was  then  that  I  saw  the  value  of  earth 
and  the  importance  of  simple  expedients. 
It  was  plain  that  the  weak  point  of  a  bat- 
tery was  the  embrasure,  which  formed  a 
mark  to  fire  at,  an  opening  to  admit  the 
enemy's  shot,  and  required  constant  repair 
even  from  the  effects  of  its  own  gun,  which 
in  firing  injured  the  revetments  of  the 
cheeks.  I  also  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
my  own  mind  that  a  remedy  for  some  of 
these  defects  could  be  devised.  Afterwards 
I  worked  at  various  plans,  of  which  sketches 
were  made,  or  models ;  but  each  design  had 
defects  which  discovered  themselves  to  me 
as  my  experience  increased.  The  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  thing  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  enormous  strain  of  the 
recoil.  These  early  designs,  which  were 
sometimes  excellent  in  other  respects,  broke 
down  at  this  difficulty,  and  although  some 
of  them  no  doubt  would  answer  with  small 
guns,  they  were  not  calculated  to  meet  the 
tremendous  recoil  of  large  rifled  pieces. 

At  last  I  hit  on  a  simple  principle  that 
would  meet  this  difficulty  to  advantage — the 
interposition  of  a  moving  fulcrum  between 
the  gun  and  platform.  Then  I  knew  that 
the  problem  could  be  solved;  and  feeling 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  I  re- 
solved to  devote  my  efforts  to  working  it 
out  completely.  While  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  this  simple  and  then  apparently  ob- 
scure matter,  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
neither  an  idle  nor  disinterested  watcher  of 
the  progress  of  artillery.  Every  step  in 
advance  was  riveting  the  certainty  in  my 
mind  that  the  system  would  one  day  be  re- 
quired, and  with  this  conviction  I  refused 
to  allow  either  discouragement  or  delay  to 
make  me  desist.    I  shall  now  endeavor  to 


explain  shortly  the  system  which  bears  my 
name,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  coast  defense. 

It  consists  of  three  parts :  Ist.  The  me- 
chanical principle  of  the  gun  carriages. 
2d.  The  form  internal  and  external  of  the 
batteries.  8d.  The  selection  of  ground  for 
placing  the  batteries,  and  the  arrangement 
for  working  them  to  the  greatest  effect ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  tactia  of  defense  for 
positions  where  the  system  is  employed. 
The  principle  on  which  the  carriage  is  con- 
structed is  the  first  and  most  important  part 
of  the  new  system,  because  on  it  depends 
the  possibility  of  applying  the  other  parts. 
This  principle  may  be  shortly  stated  as  that 
of  utilising  the  force  of  the  recoil  in  order 
to  lower  the  whole  gun  below  the  level 
of  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  so  that  it  can  be 
loaded  out  of  sight  and  out  of  exposure, 
while  retaining  enough  of  the  force  above 
referred  to  bring  the  gun  up  again  into  the 
firing  or  fighting  position.  This  principle 
belongs  to  all  the  carriages ;  but  the  forms 
of  these  carriages,  as  well  as  the  method  in 
which  this  principle  is  applied,  vary  in  each 
case.  For  instance,  in  siege-guns,  where 
weight  is  an  element  of  importance,  the  re- 
coil  is  not  met  by  counterpoise.  With 
heavy  garrison  guns,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  when  once  mounted  remain  perma- 
nent in  their  positions,  there  is  no  objection 
to  weight.  In  that  case,  therefore,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  used  to  stc^  the  recoil, 
because  it  is  a  force  always  the  same,  easily 
managed  and  not  likely  to  go  wrong;  and 
as  these  carriages  are  employed  for  the 
most  powerful  guns,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  the  most  simple  means  of  working 
them. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
principal  difficulty  arose  from  the  enormous 
and  hitherto  destructive  force  of  the  recoil 
of  powerful  guns ;  and  here  I  shall  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  that  difficulty  is  over- 
come. That  part  of  the  carriage  which  is 
called  the  elevator  may  be  spoken  of  and 
treated  as  a  lever;  this  lever  has  the  gun- 
carriage  axle  at  the  end  of  the  power-arm, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  counter 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  weight-arm,  there 
being  between  them  a  moving  fulcrum. 
When  the  gun  is  in  firing  position,  the  Ail- 
crum  on  which  this  lever  rests  is  almost 
coincident  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
counter-weight,  and  when  the  gun  is  fired 
the  elevators  roll  on  the  platform,  and  con- 
sequently the  fulcrum,  or  point  of  support, 
travels  away  from  the  end  of  the  weight-arm 
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towards  the  end  of  the  power-arm;  or  in 
other  words,  it  passes  from  the  counter- 
weight towards  the  gnn.  Notice  the  im- 
portant result  of  this  arrangement.  When 
the  gun  is  fired  its  axle  passes  backwards  on 
the  upper  or  flat  part  of  a  cycloid.  It  is  free 
to  recoil,  and  no  strain  is  put  upon  any  part 
of  the  structure,  because  the  counter-weight 
commences  its  motion  at  a  very  low  velo- 
city. As  the  recoil  goes  on,  however,  the 
case  changes  completely,  for  the  moving 
fulcrum  travels  towards  the  gun,  making 
the  weight-arm  longer  and  longer  every  inch 
it  travels.  Thus  the  resistance  to  the  re- 
coil, least  at  first,  goes  on  in  an  increasing 
progression  as  the  gun  descends,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  recoil  it  is  seized  by  a  self-acting 
pawl  or  clutch.  The  recoil  takes  place 
without  any  jar,  without  any  sudden  strain, 
and  its  force  is  retained  under  the  control 
of  the  detachment  to  bring  up  the  gnn  to 
the  firing  position  at  any  moment  they  may 
choose  to  release  it.  The  recoil,  moreover, 
however  violent  at  first,  does  not  put  injuri- 
ous horisontal  strain  on  the  platform.  In 
my  experiments  at  Edinburgh  with  a  32- 
pounder,  I  found  that  so  slight  was  the 
vibration  on  the  platform  caused  by  firing 
that  the  common  rails  on  which  the  eleva- 
tors rolled  in  that  experiment,  and  which 
were  only  secured  in  the  slightest  manner, 
did  not  move  from  their  position,  nor  even 
when  heavy  charges  or  double  shot  were 
used,  did  sand  and  dust  fall  off  their  curved 
tops. 

At  a  still  earlier  experiment  made  with  a 
model  of  a  95-owt.  gun,  the  model  was  fired 
on  the  ice  with  excessive  charges,  and  nev- 
ertheless remained  stationary.  This  valua- 
ble concomitant  of  the  system  cannot  be 
appreciated  fully  without  referring  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  experienced,  and 
are  now  felt,  in  getting  pivots,  platforms, 
etc.,  on  the  ordinary  system,  strong  enough 
to  mount  the  new  artillery,  where  the  recoil 
is  stopped  by  friction  applied  directly  by 
means  of  what  are  technically  called  com- 
pressori  attached  to  the  platform. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  detailing  these 
circumstances,  but  will  only  state  that  the 
first  two  12-ton  guns  on  ordinary  carriages 
that  were  fired  in  casemates  were  both  hon 
dt  combat  the  first  shot.  The  accident  re- 
ferred to  was  serious,  because  it  might 
occur  in  action,  and  in  that  event  would 
disable  the  gun,  pro  tempore,  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  l>een  dismounted  by  a  shot. 
Some  credit  may  be  claimed  for  the  new 


system,  on  the  ground  that  it  provided  t 
carriage  for  a  heavy  piece  of  artillery  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  in  which  not  a  single 
part  was  copied  from  anything  that  had 
been  formerly  used,  dealing  with  new  con- 
ditions and  performing  the  functions  that  no 
other  carriage  had  done,  and  yet  this  new 
carriage  (the  first  complete  one  of  its  kind) 
has  now  fired  ttoo  hundred  rmmds.  This 
practice  has  been  carried  on  with  only  a  few 
accidents  which  pointed  to  defects  in  the 
gearing,  which  were  easily  remedied.  By 
treating  this  violent  force  in  the  manner 
above  described,  a  good  deal  of  the  strength 
that  is  required  in  other  systems  beoomei 
unnecessary.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
interior  slope  of  the  parapet  gives  the  most 
complete  protection  to  the  men,  especially 
when  the  dome  form  is  adopted. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  new  system 
has  only  been  considered  as  an  improve- 
ment, and  its  value  has  only  been  estimated 
as  an  adaptation  to  existing  forts,  and  there 
are  no  proposals  for  applying  it  per  *e.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  impress  on  yoi 
and  on  my  countrymen  that  its  full  v^oe 
cannot  be  seen  in  this  manner,  and  that 
it  suffers  injustice  by  being  thus  treated. 
I  trust  its  proper  use  will  be  fully  discover- 
ered  before  the  inevitable  lesson  is  dictated 
by  war,  and  that  it  will  be  applied  in  worb 
expressly  designed  for  it,  and  not  merely 
adapted  to  its  use. 

The  third  part  of  this  system  consists  in 
its  application  to  given  positions  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  batteries,  and  methods  of  work- 
ing them  in  concert  with  and  in  support  of 
each  other.  If  I  might  be  excused  for  osii^ 
the  paradox,  this  system  of  coast  defense 
consists  in  Uie  absence  of  any  defined  sys- 
tem; that  is  to  say,  instead  of  making 
large  regular  forts,  and  forcing  surrounding 
circumstances  into  harmony  with  tbea, 
every  accident  of  the  ground  in  this  cue 
will  be  seized,  where  available,  and  small 
batteries,  consisting  of  a  few  guns  or  of  (W 
powerful  gun,  laid  down  so  as  not  to  lake 
away  the  natural  aspect  of  the  positioD. 
These  batteries  would  be  well  retired  fiw 
the  channel,  and  placed  so  as  to  snppert 
each  other  in  case  of  attack,  and  shwili 
when  circumstances  permit,  afford  flank  de- 
fense to  each  other,  in  conjunction  vitfc 
obstacles  to  the  approach  of  the  eoemj- 
In  connection  widi  these  gun  carriages  sR 
some  improvements  of  minor  importanee, 
such  as  trunnion  pointers,  reflecting  sight), 
graduated  races,  and  so  on,  which  it  v<nU 
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b«  out  of  place  to  discuss  at  present,  but 
which  contribute  to  the  efiSciency  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  system,  and  are  more  or  less 
required  for  carrying  it  out  as  a  consisent 
whole  for  coast  defense. 

The  second  part  of  the  system,  yiz :  the 
profile  of  the  batteries,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, because  unless  it  is  attended  to 
great  advantages  are  lost.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, makes  the  system  eztremly  difficult 
of  adaptation  to  existing  works.  In  order 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  it,  no  exterior 
elope  of  parapet  should  be  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  This  prevents  him 
from  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  fire  be 
correct  or  wasted,  and  affords  no  means  to 
him  of  correcting  error.  The  battery,  in 
£aot,  is  masked ;  so  that  at  some  distance 
away,  a  moving  ship  would  have  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  laying  her  guns  on  one  bat- 
tery, and  still  more  difficulty  if  there  were 
several  batteries  judiciously  placed  for  the 
pnrpoBe  of  deceiving  the  eye.  It  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  slighest  error  in 
elevation  would  either  carry  the  shot  harm- 
lessly over  the  battery,  or  else  cause  it  to 
ricochet  off  the  glacis  or  superior  slope.  In 
fact,  when  the  gun  is  down  the  enemy  has 
nothing  to  aim  at  but  an  undefined  hori- 
zontal line. 


It  is  proposed  to  employ  the  Monerieff 
batteries  in  connection  with  strongholds  for 
infantry  and  light  artillery,  commanding, 
if  possible,  the  sea  batteries,  so  as  to  make 
them  untenable  by  an  enemy,  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  in  the  best  position  for  a  reserve, 
ready  to  support  any  point  attacked  ;  the 
whole  connected  with  good  and  sheltered 
roads.  In  stopping  the  passage  of  a  navi* 
gable  river  or  channel,  for  instance,  the 
guns,  instead  of  being  massed,  would  be 
scattered  round  the  points  where  marine 
obstructions  were  placed.  These  guns  would 
be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  defense  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  lateral  rarge,  converging 
fire  and  different  amounts  of  command.  la 
other  words,  the  method  consists  in  placing 
in  position  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful 
artillery  to  the  greatest  advantage,  making 
that  the  first  consideration,  and  afterwards 
protecting  the  batteries,  by  sepai^te  and 
distinct  arrangements  easily  devised  by  offi- 
cers on  the  spot,  against  assault  by  any 
force  that  ships  might  land  for  that  purpose 
When  an  object  is  to  be  obtained,  I  prefer  to 
grapple  with  the  most  difficult  and  import 
ant  part  of  it  first,  do  that  well,  and  meet 
the  other  requirements  afterwards,  with  as 
little  loss  of  efficiency  as  possible. 


BARBrm. 
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Sketch  thawing  in  $tetion  specimens  of  five  method*  of  mounting  heaty  Coaet  JtrtiUery. 

The  first  object  of  coast 
defense  is  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  attack  of  powerful 
ships;  the  nest  is  to  pro- 
tect the  shore  batteries 
against  landing  parties. 
It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  there  are 
positions  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  might  be 
attacked  by  an  army  on 
land.  Such  positions  must 
either  be  defended  by  an- 
other army  placed  in  a  fa- 
vorable position  by  such 
arrangements  as  those 
above  referred  to,  or  else 
by  regular  and  complete 
earthworks  thrown  up  in 
time  of  danger,  which 
would  enable  a  still  small- 
er garrbon  to  resist  any- 
thing but  regular  ap- 
proaches. There  are,  how- 
ever, few  coast  positions 
of  such  importance  as  to 
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draw  the  attack  of  a  whole 
army ;  and  such  positions, 
as  a  rule,  are  now  prori* 
ded  with  regular  works  of 
a  very  high  order ;  where- 
as  there  are  manj  posi- 
tions exposed  to  a  naral 
attack,  such  as  our  large 
mercantile    ports,  etc. — 
They  are  aunost  invaria- 
bly centers  of  population, 
which  require  only  field- 
works    and     good    small 
arms  (which  are  now  more 
powerful    than    erer)    to 
repel  the  most  determined 
attacks   of   any  numbers 
that  war  ships  could  land. 
I  believe  many  of  the;>re- 
sent  coast  works  are  de- 
fensible only  against  a  amp 
de  main.     Wherever  land 
attack   is  of  more  import- 
ance than  naval,  the  cha- 
racter and  efficiency  of  sea 
batteries  must  give  pre- 
cedence to  those  consid- 
erations    which     provide 
against  assault.     On  the 
best  provisions  for  meet- 
ing this  I  do  not  pretend 
to  .give  an  opinion.    In 
such  cases,  the  possibility 
of  attack  by  both  direct 
and  vertical  fire  must  be 
kept  in  view.     Where  my 
system   is   employed    for 
arming  such   works,  one 
or  two  precautions  would 
^  increase  the  power  of  re- 
'  sistance.     1st.  The  large 
guns  for  operating  against 
ships,  with  traverses  and 
parados  to  each,  should  be 
kept  as  far  apart  as  space 
will   admit.     2d.    Ample 
and  thoroughly  complete 
bomb-proof  cover  for  the 
whole  garrison  should,  if 
possible,  be  supplied  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  vitli 
arrangement   for  interior 
defense  (not  barracks,  bat 
places  for  emergency)  tho- 
roughly secure  from  verti- 
cal fire — ^good  and  healtbj 
barracks  for  the  men  beii% 
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made  independent  of  the  works,  and  by 
preference  kept  out  of  the  way.  8d.  How- 
itzers and  light  artillery  ought  to  be  kept 
in  reserve,  in  bomb-proofe  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  (with  the  new  system  this 
can  easily  be  done)  also  with  the  means  of 
changins  these  to  any  required  face. 

The  dispositions  of  defensive  batteries, 
such  as  those  I  have  very  imperfectly  at- 
tempted to  describe,  would  not  be  complete 
without    good    arrangements  for    internal 
communications,  not  only  by  roads,  but  by 
telegraph,  with   a  clearly  laid  down   and 
simple  method  of  working  them ;  that  is, 
not  liable  easily  to  go  wrong  nor  to  lead  to 
mbtakes,  and  which  would  not  require  very 
high  skill.     Such  arrangements  would  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  defense,  and  indeed 
would  be  necessary  with  the  detached  sys- 
tem.    I  have  accordingly  given  them  some 
attention,  and   designed  a  general  plan  of 
laying  off  the  ranges  and  working  the  tele- 
graphs, which  will  make  it  possible  to  sup- 
ply simultaneous  information.     The  system 
1  refer  to  (which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Director-General  of  Ordnance)  would  apply 
to   any  position,  but  its  particular  applica- 
tion would  vary  in  each  ease.     It  is  ex- 
tremely simple.     One  part  of  it  depends  on 
electrical  instruments  which  I  have  invented 
for  the  purpose,  and  which,  without  either 
calculations  or  experience,  give  the  range 
and  positions  of  an  indicated  ship  at  every 
gun  in  the  position. 

Another  part  of  it  enables  the  of&cer  di- 
recting the  defense  to  deliver  in  one  instant, 
tty  the  touch  of  his  finger,  a  converging  vol- 
ley from  one  or  both  sides  of  a  channel  on  a 
vessel  sailing  past.  The  possibility  of  de- 
livering correct  fire  in  this  manner  on  a 
moving  object,  without  aiming,  and  by  an 
officer  not  even  in  the  battery,  was  illus- 
trated in  one  of  my  experiments  with  the 
7- ton  gun  carriage  at  Shoeburyness;  and  I 
tru8l>  I  may  be  given  some  day  a  chance  of 
shoi^ing  to  what  perfection  this  system  can 
t)e  carried.  Methods  of  determining  the 
jistance  of  vessels  from  batteries  are  prao- 
;|ce<l  here  and  in  some  continental  coun- 
tries- M7  method  is  designed  to  be  quicker, 
imryler,  and  therefore  morn  nffiRntivn      Tt  i« 


tern  besides  those  I  have  particularly  referred 
to  which  I  shnll  not  now  discuss ;  each  re- 
(luires  different  treatment.  Among  these 
tnere  are  methods  of  mounting  guns  in  ships, 
floating  batteries,  Moncrieff  carriages  for 
heavy  guns  of  portion,  adapted  for  locomo- 
tion, for  coast  defense  and  for  siege  carriages. 


AMERICAN  Locomotive  Boilers. — It 
is  impossible  for  an  English  engineer  to 
read  the  records  of  American  boiler  explo- 
sions without  being  struck  by  the  very  large 
number  of  failures  of  locomotive  boilers 
which  occur  annually  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  this  respect  the  American 
records  form  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of 
explosions  in  this  country.  Here  the  num- 
ber of  locomotive  boiler  explosions  seldom 
exceeds  three  or  four  per  annum,  and  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  locomotives 
now  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  loco- 
motive boilers  may  be  said  to  possess  a 
greater  immunity  firom  explosion  than  al- 
most any  other  class.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  loco- 
motive boilers  are,  almost  always,  worked 
under  skilled  superintendence,  and  subject 
to  frequent  inspection ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
their  being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  well 
constructed  in  the  first  instance,  and  prop- 
erly proportioned  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform.  In  America,  locomotive  boilers, 
although  under  quite  as  skilled  superinten- 
dence as  our  own,  are  yet  more  liable  to  ex- 
plosion from  the  fact  of  their  having  gene- 
rally less  superfluous  strength  when  new 
than  would  be  considered  necessary  by  our 
railway  engineers.  American  locomotive 
superintendents  use  ■('g  in.  and  g  in.  plates, 
where  we  should  use  -f^  in.  or  ^  in. ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  high  pressures  used, 
double  riveting  is  still  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is  that  in  a  list,  now  before  us,  of  94  boiler 
explosions  which  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  1868,  no  less  than  23  explo- 
sions of  locomotive  boilers  are  recorded, 
these  explosions  thus  amounting  to  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  whole;  while  from  another 
record  of  the  explosions  which  took  place  in 
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STATION  Boors. — The  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  will  recollect  the  interest  with 
which  Mr.  J.  W.  Barry's  paper  on  "  The  j 
City  Terminus  Extension  of  the  Charing- 
oross  Bail  way  "  was  received  at  one  of  the 
meetings  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The 
paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it  has  lately 
been  issued  to  the  members,  and  its  re-ap- 
pearance, in  printed  form,  will  revive,  to 
some  extent,  the  arguments  advanced  at  the 
time  referred  to.  A  certain  number  of  the 
speakers  made  common  cause  against  roofe 
of  large  span,  upon  the  sole  ground  of  their 
cost,  an  objection  equally  applicable  to  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  grand  facade  of 
the  UapOevog — the  vestal  temple  of  the  god- 
dess of  Engineering,  engineering  being  un- 
derstood in  its  true  Minervian  sense  of  wis- 
dom, war,  and  the  liberal  arts.  Considered 
as  a  roof  merely,  a  roof  of  great  span  costs 
more  than  a  series  of  roofs  of  smaller  span 
covering  the  same  area.  But,  taking  the 
roof  as  a  part  of  a  costly  building,  the  dif- 
ference of  cost  between  a  roof  200  or  300  ft. 
span,  and  two  or  three  roo&  of,  respectively, 
one-half  or  one-third  the  span,  is  relatively 
small.  The  weight  and  cost  of  the  princi- 
pals alone  rise  in  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  span,  being,  say,  twice  as  much  for  a 
single  span  of  250  ft.  as  for  two  of  125  ft. 
The  roofing  or  covering  is  of  the  same  weight 
and  cost,  no  matter  what  the  span.  In  sta- 
tion roofs  of  from  212  ft.  to  240  ft.  span, 
the  weight  of  the  principals  varies  from  one 
ton  to  one  and  a  half  tons  onl^  per  running 
foot  of  the  length  of  the  building,  so  that  in 
a  roof  even  800  ft.  long,  the  saving  by  mak- 
ing two  spans  of  120  ft.  instead  of  one  of 
240  ft.  would  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
saving  of  from  400  to  600  tons  in  the  prin- 
cipals, with  the  expense,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  say,  150  tons  of  cast  iron  in  forty  inter- 
mediate supporting  columns.  The  narrower 
spans  are  in  any  case  the  cheaper,  but  the 
utmost  cheapness  is  not  a  siTie  qua  rum  in 
buildings  of  a  monumental  character.  Few 
genuine  engineers,  loving  their  profession 
lot  its  own  sake,  would  argue  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  in  the  very  discussion  to  which  we 
refer,  the  arguments  to  the  contrary  came 
from  a  somewhat  unfortunate  contractor,  and 
from  the  engineer  of  a  non-dividend  paying 
railway;  an  engineer  who,  having  by  his 
writings  set  up  some  pretensions  to  authority 
upon  station  construction  and  station  archi- 
tecture, has  nevertheless  given  to  the  me- 
tropolis one  of  the  ugliest  works  of  its  kind 


of  which  London  has  to  be  ashamed.  Al- 
though, at  present,  works  of  associated  pri- 
vate enterprise,  railways  are  really  as  much 
public  works  as  are  the  Government  offices 
themselves,  and,  as  public  works,  something 
beyond  bare  convenience  is  to  be  considered 
in  railway-station  architecture.  The  pre- 
tense that  railway  stations  are  unworthy  of 
architectural  treatment — a  pretense  often 
advanced — is  in  itself  unworthy  of  our  pro- 
fession, unworthy  of  railway  enterprise,  and 
unworthy  of  public  taste.  And  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  a  series  of  low,  narrow- 
span  sheds,  suoh  as  might  be  run  up  for  a 
manufactory  or  a  warehouse,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  architectural  work.  In  sta- 
tions of  which  the  total  coat,  apart  from  land 
and  compensation,  is  from  £150,000  to 
£230,000,  and  where  architectural  effect  is 
almost  incumbent  upon  the  engineer,  the 
difference  of  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  in  the 
cost  of  the  roof,  representing  an  interest 
charge  of  from  £150  to  £200  per  annum,  is 
not  a  subject  for  very  grave  discussioo. 
Where  from  five  to  ten  million  passengers 
pass  through  such  a  station  yearly,  the  cost 
to  each  passenger,  at  each  journey,  is  hot 
from,  say,  the  xhs^^  *®  *^®  Th>^^  P**^  of  » 
penny,  or  a  penny  for  every  150  to  200  jour- 
neys, short  or  long,  say  a  penny  every  three 
months  for  the  season  ticket  holder  entering 
and  leaving  the  station  daily  six  times  » 
week.  A  daily  traffic  of  from  20,000  to 
40,000  passengers,  half  in  each  direction,  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  "in  and  out "  (tf a 
great  Metropolitan  station.  The  cheese- 
paring engineers,  of  whom  there  are  a  good 
number,  may,  possibly,  in  view  of  such 
easily  established  facts,  condescend  to  admit 
that  considerations  of  grandeur  and  general 
effect,  attended  also  with  greater  oonvea- 
ience,  comfort  and  safety,  should  be  alloved 
to  have  some  weight  in  station  deeign.— 
Engineering. 

TUKBiNB  Tests. — Frequent  inquiries  in 
made  for  full  and  trustworthy  data  ic- 
garding  the  economy  of  turbine  wheels,  h- 
peoially  the  new  wheels  so  vigorously  adro- 
cated  of  late.  Some  of  these  have  merit  n 
believe,  but  the  public  require  better  pnwf 
than  interested  statements.  A  commisio* 
of  engineers,  whose  ability  and  character  ut 
above  suspicion,  should  be  asked  to  under 
take  tests  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  vhed 
makers.  Suoh  a  trial  would  be  exhaustive  sid 
convincing,  and  moreover  it  would  greatlj 
stimulate  the  turbine  wheel  trade- 
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SEWAGE  CARRIED  BY  WATER. 

From  "The  ArtiiM." 

The  transporting  power  of  vater,  when 
conveying  sewage,  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance,  as  both  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  sanitary  state  of  our  large 
cities  are  affected  by  it.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that  plants  can  best 
absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil  when  the 
soil  receives  the  manure  in  a  liquid  form ; 
but  it  also  would  appear  that  vegetables  do 
not  thrive  so  well  when  the  water  b  very 
highly  loaded  with  sewage. 

Thero  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  some 
certain  proportion  of  water  and  sewage  best 
adapted  for  the  soil  to  absorb  and  again  to 
give  it  off  to  the  plants ;  and  possibly  this 
very  proportion  is  also  the  best  when  water 
is  the  medium  by  which  the  sewage  is  trans 
ported,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
found  that  a  city  requires  just  this  quantity 
of  water  to  insure  proper  sanitary  measures 
being  carried  out. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  refuse  of  our 
oities  could  not  bo  made  to  flow  without 
-water — be  the  slope  or  head  of  pressure  ever 
so  great ;  and  also  that  pure  water  will  flow 
-with  almost  an  imperceptible  slope,  but 
-under  such  circumstances  this  pure  water 
ooald  not  hold  in  suspension  any  foreign 
matter.  Again,  as  it  is  necessary  tliat  sew- 
age  should  be  conveyed  under  ground  for 
sanitary  reasons,  and  that  to  utilize  this 
sewage  for  irrigation  it  will  require,  under 
most  circumstances,  to  be  again  pumped  up, 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  velocity,  in 
other  words,  the  slope  or  head  of  pressure 
thaX  should  be  given,  which  will  require  the 
least  power  to  be  expended  in  pumping  ? 

If  too  little  water  be  used,  we  must  in- 
orease  the  fall,  whilo  too  much  of  it  involves 
needless  pumping.     It  is,  therefore,  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
proper  liqnification  of  sewage,  so  as  to  have 
the  least  expenditure  in  pumping,  may  be 
also  the  rery  same  proportion  per  head  re- 
quired hy  oar  oities  for  sanitary  purposes, 
as  weJi  ^g  j2,^  very  best  proportion  for  agri- 
ouiture. 


Til* 


-_i;_.i. J 


into  the  ground  below  in  almost  a  pure  state ; 
80  this  very  water,  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  river  high  up  in  its  course,  can  be 
made  to  supply  our  cities ;  then  convey 
away  the  refuse,  distribute  it  over  the  fields, 
adding  to  their  fertility,  and  again  return 
to  tho  parent  stream  through  the  under- 
ground springs  in  a  state  to  aid  rather  than 
injure  navigation,  for  it  brings  no  foreign 
matter  along  with  it. 

According  to  Beardmore,  a  bottom  velo- 
city of  40  ft.  a  minute  will  sweep  along 
coarse  sand,  and  60  ft.  fine  gravel,  but  this 
is  with  pure  water  not  already  loaded  with 
solid  matter.  What  may  be  the  necessary 
velocities  with  various  loads  of  solid  matter 
held  in  suspension,  are  questions  yet  to  be 
determined  by  experiment.  So  as  water 
holding  sewage  matter  in  suspension  must 
be  affected  by  the  load  it  has  to  carry,  tho 
velocity  requisite  for  sweeping  along  coarse 
sand  under  such  circumstances,  must  be 
much  greater  than  if  only  pure  water  was 
the  disturbing  medium. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  that  a 
mean  velocity  of  1  ft.  per  second  is  the 
necessary  velocity  in  a  closed  pipe,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  size  of  pipe  required  to 
convey  away  the  sewage  of  a  given  number 
of  inhabitants  ? 

Let  this  number  be  100,  and  that  two 
cubic  feet  of  water  (rather  over  12  gallons) 
is  the  water  supply  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child,  during  the  24  hours. 

Now,  as  eight  out  of  the  24  hours  is  re- 
quired for  sleep,  there  remains  only  16 
hours  of  the  day  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  sewage  b  supplied,  and  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  there  must  be  a  greater 
discharge  than  at  others ;  allow  one-fourth 
more  to  be  deducted  to  admit  of  the  maxi- 
mum discharge,  or  in  all  only  12  hours. 

The  rate  of  discharge  per  second  would 
therefore  be 

^^1^-X|^  =  . 048  cubic  feet, 

or  82.944  cubic  inches,  which  it  is  supposed 
requires  a  mean  velocity  of  a  foot  a  second, 

that  is  12  inches;  so  ^^^  =  6.912  sqr. 
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this  sewage  has  to  be  discharged,  and  the 
length  of  pipe  is  500  yards,  the  question  is 
hov  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  one  foot  a 
second  1 

Adhering  to  Beardmore's  tables,  the  dis- 
charge being  .048  feet  a  second,  or  2.8S0 
ft.  a  minute,  distance  1,500  ft.,  and  diame- 
ter of  pipe  8  in.,  there  is 

1.500   _  „. 

m' 

That  is,  with  2^  ft.  head  of  water  and  a 
three-inch  pipe  (which  is  500  yards  long), 
in  12  hoars  this  pipe  could  discharge  the 
sewage  of  100  inhabitants,  but  if  the  head 
of  water  was  raised  to  10  ft.,  this  same  pipe 
could  discharge  more  than  four  times  as 
much. 

The  question  is,  how  is  this  fall  to  be  ob- 
tained on  perfectly  level  ground  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  by  pumping;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  all  the  water  does  not  require  to  bo 
pumped,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  by 
simply  having  all  the  water-closets  in  a 
house  above  the  level  of  10  ft. ;  and  what- 
ever water  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen  or 
ground  floor  only,  can  be  pumped  up  to  the 
required  level,  a  work  that  would  hardly 
occupy  the  kitchen  servants  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  daily.  There  will  also  be  this 
advantage,  that,  having  to  pump  up  all  the 
dirty  water  in  the  sink  or  cesspool,  no  bulky 
matter  could  find  its  way  up  the  pump,  but 
would  have  to  be  removed  by  hand  to  the 
ash-pit,  to  be  carted  away  in  a  dry  state ; 
tlitts  there  could  be  no  danger  of  the  sewage 
pipes  ever  being  blocked  up  by  solid  matter. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  report  on  the  Paris 
Exhibition  on  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  has  drawn  attention  to  a  number  of 
most  important  sanitary  questions,  of  which 
the  above  is  one  of  them,  and  at  page  76  of 
this  able  report  points  out,  that  fresh  sewage 
that  has  not  undergone  the  process  of  de- 
composition is  not  only  more  valuable  in  its 
frnntifvintr  nower  in  the  nroDortion  of  one  to 


present  constructing  a  culvert  to  convey 
away  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  a  portion 
of  the  town.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  so 
there  is  no  great  outfall  that  the  sewag«  «aid 
drainage  can  flow  off  quickly  by  its  own 
gravity.  To  provide,  therefore,  for  thb 
want  of  natural  fall,  the  channel  along  which 
the  sewage  and  drainage  is  to  escape  is 
made  large,  the  culverts  being  2  ft.  by  1\ 
ft;,  of  egg-shaped  section.  The  houses  for 
which  this  sewer  is  being  built  are  twelve 
in  number,  containing  somethiDg  rath:r 
under  100  inhabitants,  and  this  drain  is  500 
yards  in  length,  which  will  cost  somewhere 
about  one  pound  sterling  per  running  yard, 
which,  at  five  per  cent,  u  an  annnal  tax  of 
rather  over  £2  a  house. 

Now  the  first  mistake  made  in  this  town, 
we  are  of  opinion,  is  combining  the  stom 
with  the  sewage  drainage ;  for  the  fomer 
could,  with  impunity,  be  permitted  to  dnia 
into  the  sea;  but  this  mistake  probably 
arises  from  a  want  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  abrading  and  transporting  power  of 
water,  for  if  the  storm  drainage  has  alreadj 
got  its  proper  load  of  solid  matter,  where 
probably  the  slopes  over  the  sarfkoe  are 
much  greater  than  within  the  culverts,  it  it 
evident  that  the  highly  charged  storm  wa- 
ter cannot  aid  in  scouring  out  any  prior 
deposit,  but  wUl  rather  add  to  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  admission  of  this  storm  drai>- 
age  ratiier  tends  to  block  up  the  culvert 
sewers  instead  of  keeping  them  clear,  so 
there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  having  la^ 
sewers  to  convey  away  the  storm  drainage 
also. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sewer  now  bemg 
built  has  a  section  of  2  ft.  by  1^  it.,  but 
taking  the  nearest  size  to  this,  2  ft.  by  l\ 
ft.,  given  in  Beardmore's  tables,  where  there 
is  a  fall  of  2  ft.  in  the  mile,  with  a  deptk 
of  12  in.  of  water  in  the  culvert,  we  obIj 
get  a  velocity  of  59.9  ft.  a  minute,  or  whit 
we  started  with,  as  required  to  move  along 
sand  by  sewage  water ;  but  we  also  find  thit 
to  eive  this  depth  of  water,  the  diBchame 
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gets  filled  up  with  decomposed  putrid  sew- 
age, that  poisons  the  air,  earth,  and  water, 
while  for  some  one-tenth  of  the  cost  proba- 
bly, a  proper  system  of  sewage  pipes  could 
be  laid  down,  so  that  even  a  new  set  of 
pipes  could  be  laid  down  every  other  year 
at  no  greater  cost  than  the  interest  on  capi- 
tal laid  out  on  the  onWcrt  sewer. 

By  this  head  of  pressure  system  also,  it  is 
evident  that  for  irrigation  purposes  there 
would  be  little  trouble  in  spreading  the 
sewage  over  the  lands,  while  by  the  increas- 
ed velocity  the  land  would  receive  it  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  thus  the  greatest  benefits  to 
the  soil  would  be  secured  without  any  dete- 
riorating effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  all  at  what  cost?  Merely  that 
the  kitchen  servants,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  daily,  would  have  to  pump  up  the 
water  in  the  cesspool  to  a  higher  level  of 
Bome  ton  feet  or  so  above  the  sewage-pipe 
out&ll,  and  thus  all  these  ingenious  methods 
of  separating  all  sorts  of  r-ibbish  would  not 
be  necessary,  for  they  could  not  be  pumped 
up  from  the  sink,  so  that  only  paper  in  a 
state  of  pulp  could  pass  down  the  pipes. 
The  servants  might  at  first  object,  but  not 
whore  sewage  arrangements  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  and  once  the  advantage 
of  this  system  were  proved,  all  objections 
would  soon  disappear. 


THE  ALLOYS  OF  ALUMINUM  WITH 
COPPER. 

From  the  «AniarieaB  Horologioal  Joania)." 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  announced 
the  fact  that  soda,  lime,  potash,  magnesia, 
and  the  other  alkalies  were  but  oxides  of  a 
metallic  base,  it  would  have  been  deemed 
chimerical  to  have  supposed  that  the  dis- 
coveries he  made  by  the  expensive  aid  of 
the  battery  would  at  later  date  become  of 
really  commercial  value.  He  did  obtain 
both  sodium  and  potassium  in  the  metallic 
state.  The  substances  in  this  form  were 
new  to  the  chemical  world,  still  more  strange 
to  the  popular.  So  new  was  it  to  the  chem- 
ists that,  on  a  globule  of  the  reduced  so- 
dium being  presented  to  a  very  distinguish- 
ed chemist,  he,  with  some  enthusiasm,  ex- 
amined it ;  and,  admitting  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  metal,  exclaimed,  "  how  heavy  it 
is !"— when  the  real  fact  was  that  its  specific 
gravity  was  less  than  water ;  the  expression 
was  the  result  of  the  general  pre-conceived 
opinion   that  a  high  specific  gravity   was 


a  test  of  a  metallic  body.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  French  chemist,  Henry  St. 
Claire  Deville,  to  utilise  the  metal  sodium, 
and  that,  too,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  de- 
mand aroused  attention  to  its  production ; — 
demand  will  inevitably  bring  a  supply. 

The  original  reduction  was  made  by  Davy 
by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery.  After  it 
had  been  proved  that  these  bases  were  real- 
ly metals  capable  of  reduction,  chemistry 
brought  all  its  resources  to  bear  on  the 
problem,  and  they  were  produced  by  other 
methods  than  the  battery.  All  the  processes 
adopted,  however,  were  too  expensive  and 
laborious,  involving  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  complicated  manipulations  with  but  in- 
adequate results.  The  metal  sodium,  which 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
long  remained  an  object  simply  of  cariosity 
or  experiment  in  the  laboratory. 

The  methods  of  reducing  the  metal  have 
of  late  years  been  so  simplified  that,  to 
quote  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Joy,  in  the  "  Journal 
of  Applied  Chemistry  ":  "  A  few  years  ago 
a  pound  of  this  metal  could  not  have  been 
purchased  for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  even 
at  that  price  there  were  few  mannfaoturers 
hardy  enough  to  take  the  order.  At  the 
present  time  it  can  be  readily  manufactured 
for  seventy-five  cents,  if  not  for  fifty  cents  a 
pound ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  one-quar- 
ter of  a  dollar." 

Deville  found  that  by  the  reaction  of  the 
metallic  sodium  on  common  chloride  of  alu- 
minum, a  reduction  was  effected ;  the  chlo- 
rine taking  up  the  sodium,  forming  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  while  the  alumi- 
num was  left  free  in  the  metallic  state.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  the  process ;  but  a  metal  well  known  to 
exist,  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought 
to  the  world  in  such  a  condition  of  structure 
that  its  qualities  could  be  tested,  not  only 
chemically,  but  mechanically.  This  was 
the  direct  result  of  Deville  s  metallurgio 
process  of  obtaining  the  reducing  agent — 
sodium. 

Aluminum  in  itself  would  be  of  but  little 
use,  so  that  a  brief  description  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  alwut  the  color  of 
silver,  but  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish, 
especially  on  a  fresh-cut  surface ;  it  is  much 
less  susceptible  of  oxidation  than  silver  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  but  little  more  than  pine 
wood,  and  its  tenacity,  ductility,  and  lami- 
nating qualities  are  nearly  "equal  to  silver. 
Its  use  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  limited, 
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DotwithsUnding  all  these  qualities,  from  the 
fact  of  its  low  point  of  fusibility,  and  at  the 
heat  of  the  fusible  point  bciug  easily  oxi- 
dized, so  much  so  as  to  prevent  soldering, 
except  by  an  autogenous  process.  But  alu- 
minum does  possess  a  property  peculiar  to 
itself — that  of  forming  a  purely  and  strictly 
chemical  alloy  with  copper.  It  unites  with 
it  in  any  proportion ;  the  compound  formed 
by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  aluminum 
to  90  per  cent  of  copper  has  been  found  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  an  entirely  new 
metal,  with  qualities  that  render  it  a  very 
valuable  material  in  all  fine  work,  such  as 
astronomical  instruments;  and  very  fine 
machinery,  such  as  watch-lathes,  etc. 

The  French  reports  on  the  alloy  are 
somewhat  voluminous,  but  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  ooloT  of  this  bronze  so  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  18  carat  gold,  such  as  is  used  for 
the  best  jewelry  and  watch-cases,  that  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish,  and 
IB  far  superior  in  beauty  to  any  gilding. 

Samples  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
largest  castings,  when  analyzed,  show  the 
most  complete  uniformity  of  composition, 
provided  only  that  the  two  metals  have 
originally  been  properly  mixed  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  These  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  cylinders  weighing  many 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  are  entirely  con- 
clusive. 

This  valuable  quality  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  more  ordinary  alloys  of  copper.  The 
alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  for  example,  known 
as  gun-nwtal.,  is  notoriously  subject  to  a 
phenomenon  known  as  liquation;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  great  difference  is  found 
in  the  composition  of  the  same  casting,  both 
in  the  top  as  compared  with  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  center  as  compared  with  the  circum- 
ference. 

This  phenomenon  often  causes  great  in- 
oonvenietace,  as  the  different  parts  of  large 
objects  will,  in  consequence,  vary  greatly  in 
hardness  as  well  as  in  strength.  In  casting 
artillery  the  difficulty  becomes  a  serious  one, 
and  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  it  can  be  entirely  removed. 

This  homogeneousness  of  aluminum  bronze 


first  there  is,  of  course,  a  reduction  of  teai* 
perature,  because  the  aluminum  in  melting 
absorbs  the  heat  from  the  melted  copper; 
and  this  absorption  is  so  great,  is  conse- 
quence of  the  great  capacity  for  heat  of  alu- 
minum, that  a  part  of  the  copper  may  evoi 
become  solid.  But  let  the  mixture  be  stir- 
red a  moment  with  an  iron  bar,  and  the  two 
metals  immediately  unite;  and  in  an  in- 
stant, although  the  crucible  may  have  be«n 
removed  from  the  furnace,  the  temperature 
of  the  metals  rises  to  incandescence,  while 
the  mass  becomes  as  fluid  as  water. 

This  enormous  disengagement  of  heat,  not 
seen  in  the  preparation  of  any  other  ordinary 
alloy,  indicates,  not  a  simple  mixture,  but  a 
real  chemical  combination  of  the  two  metals. 
The  ten  per  cent  bronze  may  therefore  be 
properly  compared  to  a  salt,  the  more  so  as 
it  is  found  by  calculation  to  contain,  within 
a  very  minute  fraction,  four  equivalents  of 
copper  to  one  equivalent  of  aluminum. 

The  ten  per  cent  bronze  may  be  forged 
cold,  and  becomes  extremely  dense  nnda 
the  action  of  the  hammer.  The  blades  of 
dessert-knives  are  thus  treated  in  order  to 
give  them  the  requisite  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity. But  it  has  another  valuable  quality 
which  is  found  in  no  other  kind  of  brass  or 
bronze.  It  may  be  forged  hot  as  well  a«, 
if  not  better  than  the  very  best  iron.  It 
thus  becomes  harder  and  more  rigid,  and  its 
fracture  shows  a  grain  similar  to  that  of  east 
steel.  On  account  of  the  hardness  of  tht 
aluminum  bronze,  rolling  it  into  sheet: 
would  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  prooes, 
were  it  not  for  this  property  of  being  malle- 
able at  a  red  heat.  But  it  may  in  this  man- 
ner be  rolled  into  sheets  of  any  thicknen, 
or  drawn  into  wire  of  any  size.  It  may  also 
be  drawn  into  tubes  of  any  dimension. 

From  several  experiments,  made  at  differ- 
ent times  at  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  break- 
ing weight  of  the  cast  bronze  varies  from  6i 
to  70  kilogrammes  the  square  millimeter. 
The  same  bronze  drawn  into  wire  eupport«d 
a  weight  of  90  kilogrammes  the  sqnait 
millimeter.  The  iron  used  for  suapensica 
bridges,  tested  in  the  same  manner,  did  Bot 
show  an  average  of  more  than  30  kilograa- 
mes.     Some  experiments  were  also  madebj 
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found,  as  above,  we  are  thas  enabled  to 
form  the  following  table  of  comparative 
tenacities  : 

Alnminum  brooxe,  10  per  cent 66 

Krupp's  CMt  steel 58 

Reflued  iron 80 

Brass  for  cannon 28 

The  comparative  toughness  of  these  same 
four  metals  was  also  tested  in  the  following 
manner :  A  bar  of  each  was  prepared  of  the 
same  size,  and  each  bar  was  then  notched 
with  a  chisel  to  precisely  the  same  depth. 
The  bars  were  broken  separately,  upon  an 
anvil,  by  blows  from  a  hammer.  The  last 
three  metals  in  the  table  broke  each  at  the 
first  blow,  with  a  clean  and  sqnare  fracture. 
The  aluminum  bronze  only  began  to  crack 
at  the  eighth  blow,  and  required  a  number 
of  additional  blows  before  the  two  pieces 
were  entirely  separated.  And  the  irregu- 
lar, torn  surface  of  the  fracture  showed  the 
peculiarly  tough  and  fibrous  nature  of  the 
metal. 

The  elasticity  of  the  aluminum  bronze 
was  tested  by  M.  Treaca,  Professor  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  upon  a  bar  of  simple 
cast  metal,  and  the  following  is  his  report : 
"  The  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  the  alumi- 
nnm  bronze,  the  cast  metal,  is  half  that  of 
the  best  wrought-iron.  This  co-effioient  is 
double  that  of  brass  and  four  times  that  of 
gun-metal,  under  the  same  conditions." 

The  specific  gravity  is  7.7,  about  the  same 
as  iron.  Another  very  valuable  quality  is 
presented  in  the  fact  that  it  is  acted  on  by 
atmospheric  influences  less  than  are  silver, 
brass  or  bronze.  This  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  gold,  platinum  and  aluminum. 

Very  stiff  and  very  elastic,  tougher  than 
iron,  very  little  acted  upon  chemically,  and 
in  certain  cases  not  at  all,  capable  of  being 
cast  like  ordinary  bronze  or  brass,  forged 
like  iron  and  steel,  of  being  worked  in  every 
way  like  the  most  malleable  metals  or  al- 
loys, having  added  to  these  properties  a 
color  analogous  to  that  of  the  most  precious 
metal,  this  bronze  proves  itself  adapted  to 
uses  almost  innumerable.  At  first  sight,  it 
seems  difficult  to  admit  that  the  relatively 
small  proportions  of  aluminum  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  this  bronze  can  be 
sufficient  to  modify  so  extraordinarily  the 
properties  of  the  copper  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  portion  of  its  weight.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
aluminum  is  very  low,  and  that  a  given 
weight  of  this  metal  possesses  a  bulk  four 


times  as  large  as  the  same  weight  in  silver. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  ten  per  cent  of 
alnminum  contained  in  the  bronze  equals  in 
bulk  forty  per  cent  in  silver. 

The  specimens  of  the  ware  we  have  seen, 
such  as  spoons,  forks,  cups,  watoh-cases, 
etc.,  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  having  the 
color  and  high  polish  of  gold,  while  dilute 
acids  do  not  afiect  the  surface. 


SUBMARffiE  RAILWAT& 

from  "  Engiaeeiing." 

It  is  sixty  years  since  Trevithiok,  unde- 
terred by  the  unsuccessftil  attempt  of  Ralph 
Dodd,  began  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames, 
working  from  the  Rotherhithe  shore.  He 
carried  it  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  under  the 
river,  and  to  within  100  ft.  or  so  from  the 
Middlesex  bank,  when  the  result  of  a  rash 
experiment,  undertaken  by  himself,  was  to 
flood  the  works  with  water.  The  history  of 
the  present  Thames  Tunnel,  now  about  to 
become  a  railway  tunnel,  is  sufficiently  well 
known,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
Botallick  mine,  in  Cornwall,  extends  for  ' 
some  distance  beneath  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  miners  can  hear  the  roar  of 
the  waves,  or,  at  least,  the  crashing  roll  of 
the  shingle  over  their  heads  during  storms. 
Our  own  columns  have  contained  full  ac- 
counts of  the  most  important  example  of 
tunneling  beneath  water,  viz :  the  Chicago 
Lake  Tunnel,  extending  for  two  miles  be- 
neath Lake  Michigan,  and  to  a  point  over 
which  the  water  is  40  ft.  deep,  the  tunnel 
itself  being  70  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  This  work  was  carried  through  a  bed 
of  imperviable  clay,  previously  bored  at  a 
number  of  points  sufficient  to  establish  its 
perfect  continuity,  and  the  tunnel  was  lined 
with  brick  work  as  fast  as  the  headings  them- 
selves were  advanced.  Here  the  work  was, 
from  the  first,  as  reasonably  certain  of  suc- 
cess as  its  subsequent  progress  was  easy  and 
straight-forward. 

The  grandest  example  of  subaqueous  tun- 
neling, should  it  ever  be  carried  out,  will  be 
the  submarine  railway  from  the  South  Fore- 
land to  the  French  coast,  near  Calais.  The 
under  sea  portion  will  be  22  miles  in  lenctii 
(of  course  without  shafts),  under  water  oi  a 
maximum  depth  of  nearly  200  ft.  at  high 
tides,  and  at  a  distance  or  depth  of  from 
250  ft.  to  820  ft.  beneath  the  bottom  of  Uie 
Channel.  A  question  of  great  present  in- 
terest is,  Can  this  tunnel  be  made  1  It  is 
well  nigh  settled,  beyond  geological  dispute, 
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that  there  is  do  oontinaouB  bed  of  clay 
through  which  it  can  be  carried,  unless 
through  a  comparatively  thin  bed  of  gault 
of  uncertain  dip  and  direction — a  bed  which, 
from  such  examination  as  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  make,  appears  to  crop  out  across  the 
bottom  of  the  Channel  between  Abbot's 
CiiS  and  Cape  Blanc-nez.  The  designers  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  have  preferred,  there- 
fore, the  lower  or  gray  chalk,  and  have  pro- 
posed a  line  two  or  three  miles  only  to  the 
north-east  of  the  out-crop  just  named,  with 
its  superior  ont-orop  of  green  sand.  The 
dip,  to  the  north-eastward  of  all  the  strata, 
is  quietly  estimated  at  100  ft.  per  mile,  al- 
though there  u  not  an  authenticated  axial 
(longitudinal)  section  of  the  Channel  in  ex- 
istence, to  show  what  is  the  real  declension, 
to  the  north-eastward,  of  the  strata  of  its 
bed.  The  proposed  tunnel  would  pass  under 
the  deepest  part  of  the  Channel,  between 
Dungeness  and  the  North  Foreland,  while 
it  would  not  permit  of  the  shortest  crossing, 
possibly  and  probably  the  shortest  crossing 
18  not  practicable  for  a  submarine  tunnel. 
One  enterprising  projector  would  carry  a  tun- 
nel through  the  green  sand,  but  those  who 
would  carry  it  through  the  chalk  would  still 
be  sailing  very  close  to  the  wind,  with  the 
certainty  that  if  a  "  fault "  or  fissure  were 
met  with,  an  irresistible  stream  of  water, 


square  inch,  would  quickly  dispose  of  all  the 
work  previously  done.  There  are  large,  un- 
mistakable and  well  recorded  faults  in  the 
chalk  beneath  London,  and,  what  with  seis- 
motive  action — and  we  do  hear  of  earth- 
quakes even  in  £ogland — there  may  be 
larger  faults  beneath  the  Channel.  That 
men  can  be  found,  by  hundreds,  to  work  the 
headings  of  a  Channel  tunnel,  need  raise  no 
doubt  whatever.  But  that  these  men  would 
ever  come  out  of  the  headings,  deader  alive, 
is  another  matter.  If  the  headings  once  fail, 
all  hope  is  well  nigh  lost.  It  is  proposed, 
by  the  engineers  to  the  International  Com- 
mission, to  make  two  headings  from  each 
coast,  each  9  ft.  square.  Two  headings  are 
proposed,  upon  an  assigned  theory  of  ven- 
tilation, but  it  is  clear  that  a  single  heading 
can  be  perfectly  ventilated  by  compressed 
air,  while  it  is  certain  that  two  parallel  head- 
ings would  but  double  the  risk  without  econ- 
omizing time.  With  a  single  heading,  0  ft. 
square,  once  safely  carried  through,  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  enlarging  it 
to  a  tunnel  28  ft.  or  30  ft.  wide.  But  the 
roof  of  this  heading,  occupying,  perhaps, 


five  years  in  making  it,  would  present  a  sur- 
face for  percolation  of  24  or  25  acres,  and 
it  could  not  be  bricked  up  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. One,  two,  or  three  years  after  a 
portion  of  the  heading  hod  been  completed, 
a  resistless  torrent  of  water  might  suddenly 
come  through,  destroying  not  only  the  whole 
work,  but  all  within  it.  To  undertake  such 
a  work,  even  if  it  be  not  tempting  Provi- 
dence, is,  at  least,  to  incur  tremendous  un- 
certainties, considering  that  it  would  be 
through  a  comparatively  unexamined  bed  of 
chalk,  but  two  or  three  miles  from  the  out- 
crop of  half  a  dozen  strata. 

But  supposing  the  heading,  or  a  paralM 
pair  of  headings  once  made,  and  the  tunnel 
afterwards  made,  as  it  could  then  easily  be 
made,  there  would  not  only  be  nearly  30 
miles  of  continuous  tunnel  for  the  passenger, 
but  this  would  be  upon  a  line  involving  s 
long  and  circuitous  route  to  Paris.  If  Paris 
be  the  "  objective  point,"  it  would  at  least 
be  25  miles  further  from  London  via  Dover, 
by  Mr.  Hawkshaw's,  than  by  Mr.  Fowler's 
route,  the  latter  a  steamboat  route.  From 
London  to  Dover  is  78  miles  by  the  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  and  76^  miles  (eta  Seven- 
oaks)  by  the  South-Eastem.  To  Folkestone 
the  dbtance  is  71  miles  only.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed tunnel  is  to  be  carried  well  to  the  east 
of  Dover,  say  to  the  South  Foreland,  and 


under  from  200  lbs.  to  225  lbs.  pressure  per  instead  of  bemg  directed  well  into  the  couw 


of  the  Belgian  and  North  German  traffic, 
it  draws  short  of  .Calais,  and  connects  more 
directly  with  the  line  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  making  it  well  nigh  the  most 
roundabout  route  between  London  and  Paris. 

The  Channel  Tunnel,  estimated  at  £10,- 
000,000,  involving  an  interest  charge,  at  4 
per  cent,  of  more  than  £1,275  per  day,  of 
813  working  days  per  year,  would  admit 
of  any  traffic,  however  extensive,  would 
conduct  it  at  the  average  working  rate  of 
35  or  40  miles  per  hour,  without  detentioa 
by  tides,  fogs,  storms  or  the  chances  of  col- 
lisions. It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
made,  equally  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever 
"pay,"  except  in  the  far  distant  future, 
with  trains  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  That 
all  trains  would  require  to  be  lowered  500 
ft.  or  520  ft.  at  each  end,  and  again  pulled 
up  through  the  same  distance,  is  by  no  meau 
an  insuperable  objection  to  the  tunnel.  Nor 
do  we  apprehend  any  insuperable  difficnltiei 
in  the  way  of  draining  or  ventilating.  Both, 
for  anything  we  can  see,  may  be  easily,  sue- 
cessfully  and  permanently  managed. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  absolutely  oertun 
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means  of  communication,  for  which  nature 
has  provided  the  "  permanent  way,"  if  that 
term  may  be  applied  to  a  tidal  sea,  is  al- 
ready t'>  be  found  between  Folkestone  and 
Cape  Gris-nez,  Audrecelles,  Ambleteuse  or 
Boulogne.  The  shorter  the  sea  passage  de- 
sired, the  nearer  must  the  route  bear  to- 
wards Cape  Gris-nez.  Indeed,  Dover  pier 
and  Cape  Gris-nes  are  separated  by  the  least 
distance  of  any  points  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  say  17^  knots.  But  Cape 
Gris-nes  would  not  make  a  good  landing 
place  for  steamers,  and  so  for  the  Belgian 
and  German  traffic,  the  route  would  require 
to  be  drawn  more  towards  Calais,  and  so  for 
Paris,  it  would  require  to  be  drawn  more 
towards  Boulogne.  Of  all  the  existing 
routes,  they  are  diagonal  between  two  nearly 
parallel  coasts ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  direct 
route  across. 

The  railway  ferry  boats  proposed  by- 
Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wilson,  would  cross  be- 
tween Dover  and  Audrecelles,  the  latter 
about  7  miles  north  of  Boulogne.  By  leav- 
ing Folkestone  instead  of  Dover,  they  would 
save  from  5^  to  7  miles  of  land  journeying 
on  the  English  side,  and  by  making  the 
French  port  a  short  distance  south  of  Cape 
Gris-nez,  about  two  miles  north  of  Audre- 
celles, they  would  reduce  the  sea  journey  to 
less  than  that  now  attending  the  Dover  and 
Calais  route.  To  the  point  named  (or  rather 
not  named,  as  bearing  no  name)  the  steam 
service  between  England  and  France  would 
be  well  nigh  the  shortest  practicable.  Four 
or  five  miles  of  railway  on  the  French  side 
would  connect  it  with  the  existing  Calais  and 
Boulogne  railway,  one  of  the  crookedest 
and  worst  in  France,  except  between  the 
proposed  point  of  junction  and  Boulogne. 
It  would  be  objected  that  this  route  would 
take  vessels  across  the  "  Vame  "  and  the 
"Ridge,"  or  "  Le  Colbert,"  the  most 
dreaded  sand  banks,  next  to  the  Goodwins, 
of  all  in  the  Channel.  But  by  planting  a 
sufficiently  visible  beacon  on  the  head  of  the 
Yarne,  a  course  might  be  taken  to  the  north- 
east of  it,  which  would,  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  carry  over  a  vessel  drawing  24  ft.  with 
more  than  40  ft.  of  water  over  the  north- 
eastern end  or  head  of  the  "  Bidge." 

The  tunnel,  estimated  to  eost  £10,000,000, 
and  attended  with  an  interest  burden  of 
jC1,275  per  day,  might,  for  twenty  trains 
each  way  daily,  be  worked  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  £200  per  day.  To  perform  the  same 
service,  probably  ten  boats,  costing  each 
j£100,000,  would  be  required,  and  it  is  not 


perhaps  far  out  of  the  way  to  allow  £1,000,- 
000  for  the  improvements  of  the  ports  of 
Folkestone  and  the  inchoate  port  south  of 
Cape  Gris-nez,  but  a  little  north  of  Audre- 
celles. Upon  these  would  rest  the  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  of  £100,000  per  annum,  to- 
gether with  a  further  sum  of  £100,000  per 
annum  for  depreciation  on  boats.  Beyond 
these  sums  would  be  the  cost  of  repairs  of 
boats,  say  £50,000,  besides  coal,  wages,  &e., 
bringing  the  whole,  probably,  up  to  nearly  or 
quite  £300,000.  The  boats  would  not  pre- 
vent sea-sickness,  and  they  would  be  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  risks  of  collision. 
They  might  run  aground,  especially  in  shal- 
low harbors,  and  at  low  tide,  and  however 
fast  they  might  be  as  boats,  they  would  be 
slow  as  compared  with  railway  trains,  the 
more  so  as  they  would  require  a  considera- 
ble interval  of  time  in  receiving  and  dis- 
charging their  deck  load  of  passenger  and 
goods  carriages.  Still,  thb  brief  examina- 
tion by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject. 


THE  Bessemer  Manufacture  in  the 
United  States. — The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Works  at  Harrisburg  are  regularly 
making  eight  five-ton  heats  every  day  of 
twelve  hours.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  sixteen  heats,  or  65  or  70  tons  of  ingots 
per  twenty-four  hours.  Eight  heats  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  considered  fast  work 
in  England.  It  is  now  over  eighteen  months 
since  a  heat  has  been  lost  at  these  works 
through  the  failure  of  the  machinery  or  re- 
fractory materials — a  result  more  remarkable 
even  than  the  large  product.  The  new 
five-ton  plant  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Griswold 
&  Co.,  at  Troy,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
have  a  greater  capacity  than  any  other  in 
this  country.  The  two-ton  converter  at 
these  works  is  regularly  making  ten  heats 
per  24  hours,  which  is  good  work  for  a  sin- 
gle vessel.  An  18-inch  merchant  mill,  made 
very  heavy  and  specially  adapted  to  steel, 
has  also  been  started  by  this  company,  and 
is  now  turning  out  bars  up  to  four  inches  round 
or  square. 

Mr.  John  C.  Thompson  has  resumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  Cleveland 
works.  The  Lewistown  works  are  execut- 
ing a  large  rail  order  for  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  The  Steel  Works  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company,  at  Johnstown,  are  approach- 
ing completion,  and  will  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  finest  Bessemer  works  in  this 
country. 
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KDICATOR  CARDS. 

FKOH   STANDARD   AND  EXPEEIMENTAL 
BN0INE8. 

Compiled  from  the  proeeedinge  of  the  Assooiation  of 
Engineers  and  Arobitcots. 

A  suitable  description  of  the  Indicator, 
by  which  the  diagrams  referred  to  in  this 
paper  were  taken,  may  be  found  in  C.  T. 
Porter's  "Richard's  Indicator,"  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York. 

Diagram  No.  1  is  from  an  "  Allen  "  Con- 
densing Engine  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867.  The  waving  of  the  expansion  line  is 
caused  by  the  excessive  momentum  of  the 
Indicator  piston,  due  to  the  high  speed  of 
the  engine,  which  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the 
spring  quickly  enough  to  give  the  usual 
regular  outline  to  the  diagram.  The  irregu- 
lar, nearly  horizontal  line  ^t  the  top  of  the 
diagram  was  drawn  when  the  indicator  was 
attached  to  the  steam  chest,  and  shows  the 
pressure  of  steam  as  slightly  lessened  when 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  a  large  quan- 
tity passes  into  the  cylinder.  The  atmos- 
pheric line  is  shown  in  each  diagram  ex- 
tending beyond  the  ends  of  the  rectangle. 
The  spaces  between  the  horizontal  lines  on 
No.  1  represent  4  lbs.  pressure. 

No.  2  is  from  a  Reed  and  Cogswell  oscil- 
lating engine.  The  slow  and  tardy  opening 
of  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  is  clearly 
shown.     In  this  4  lbs.  to  each  space. 

No.  8  from  a  Lenoir  Gas  Engine.  The 
gas  and  air  pass  into  the  cylinder  through 
valves  which  close  at  about  half  stroke,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  ignited  by  an  electric 
spark,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  8  lbs. 
to  each  space. 

No.  4  from  a  non-condensing  engine  in  a 
rolling  mill  at  Trenton,  and  shows  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  displacement  of  the  pin 
from  which  the  paper  received  its  motion. 
The  engine  has  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  and  at 
the  time  when  this  diagram  was  taken,  was 
running  without  load.  The  point  of  admis- 
sion is  at  i;  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  is 
at  e  ;  the  back  pressure  against  which  the 
return  stroke  is  performed  is  shown  by  the 
line  at  a  ;  and  the  rise  of  the  line  from  a, 
toward  s,  is  due  to  the  compression  occur- 
ring in  the  cylinder  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  stroke. 

No.  5  from  the  U.  S.  gun-boat  "  Algon- 
quin," with  a  Sickles  cut-off.  4  lbs.  to  each 
space. 

No.  6  from  an  engine  having  a  poppet- 


valve  cut-off,  tripped  by  the  action  of  the 
governor.    4  lbs.  to  each  space. 

No.  7  from  the  steam  cylinder  of  a  con- 
densing blowing  engine  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn.     6  lbs.  to  each  space. 

No.  8  from  the  air  cylinder  of  the  same 
engine,  having  valves  made  of  a  rubber 
band,  opened  and  closed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air.     6  lbs.  to  each  space. 

Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  are  all  from  a 
non-condensing  Corliss  engine,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  No.  9  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  steam  by  the  valves  as  they  had  been 
set  for  many  months  previous  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Indicator;  and  Nos.  10,  11, 
and  12  give  the  improvement  shown  by  its 
use  to  be  needed  and  entirely  practicable. 
It  was  effected  by  merely  moving  the  eccen- 
tric ahead  upon  the  shaft  so  that  the  valves 
were  all  opened  earlier.  In  all  these,  6  lbs. 
to  each  space. 

No.  12  shows  a  high  back  pressure  with 
the  engine  following  full  stroke.  No.  11, 
the  distribution  of  steam  when  out  of  at  \ 
stroke,  and  No.  10,  when  no  work  was  done 
except  driving  a  fly-wheel  and  gearing,  by 
which  the  power  was  transmitted  to  the  train 
of  rolls. 


LEAD  AS  A  COVERmG  FOR  ROOF& 

By  Mons.  C.  DETAiir,  C. E.,  in  "Revue  G^nerale 
de  1' Architecture." 

Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  is  of  a  bluish- 
gray  color,  usually  dimmed  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  air,  but  lustrous 
when  recently  cut  or  scraped.  It  remains 
unchanged  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, but  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  hu- 
mid air  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a 
blackish  pellicle.  This  coating  preserves 
the  rest  of  the  metal  from  oxidation,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  covering  of  the  same  nature 
preserves,  with  even  greater  efficacy,  zinc 
surfaces.  •*  Pure  lead  is  not  affected  by 
perfectly  pure  water  free  from  air,  but  if  air 
be  present  the  metal  is  oxidized  at  its  ex- 
pense, and  the  oxide  thus  formed,  combining 
with  carbonic  acid,  is  deposited  on  the  lead 
in  minute  crystals  as  a  basic  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  water  will  then  be  found  to  con- 
tain lead  in  solution,  and  such  waters  drawn 
from  impure  cisterns,  often  produce  very 
distressing  consequences.  If  the  water  con- 
tains any  sulphates,  the  lead  is  thrown  down 
as  a  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  insoluble." 
("  lire's  Dictionary,"  6th  edition.) 

In  a  state  of  purity  lead  is  very  soft — it 
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may  be  soratohed  with  a  finger  nail,  and 
readily  out  with  a  knife ;  rubbed  upon  paper 
it  makes  a  metallic  gray  stain.  Its  mallea- 
bility is  very  great,  so  great  that  it  may  be 
beaten  into  thin  leaves  and  drawn  into  very 
fine  wire,  but  it  has  but  little  tenacity — only 
about  one-fourth  that  of  cine.  A  wire  of 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  diameter  will  not  sup- 
port 20  lbs.  Lead  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  old  method,  that  is  to  say,  by  casting, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  plate  glass  is 
manufactured,  has  about  the  same  tension 
as  rolled  or  milled  lead,  but  the  cast  lead 
breaks  abruptly,  presenting  a  clean,  granu- 
lous  fracture,  whilst  roiled  lead,  before  giv- 
ing way,  is  drawn  into  threads,  so  to  speak. 
The  rolling  process  has  a  great  influence 
upon  the  ductility  of  this  metal.  The  re- 
sult of  numerous  experiments  is  that  rela- 
tively laminated  lead  is  to  cast  lead  as  7  is 
to  5.  The  ductility  of  the  latter  kind  appears 
to  be  the  same  for  all  thicknesses,  whilst 
that  of  laminated  lead  appears  to  increase 
with  the  hammering  t«r  which  it  is  subjected. 
Cast  lead  is  firmer  and  drier,  as  the  workmen 
say,  than  rolled  lead.  Its  surface  is  marked 
by  an  infinite  number  of  minute  pores,  which 
give  it  a  rugose  appearance.  Rolled  lead,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  very  smooth  surface. 

The  density  of  lead  when  pure  is  11.445. 
The  lead  of  commerce,  however,  is  very 
rarely  pure ;  it  very  often  contains  copper, 
iron,  and  even  traces  of  silver,  antimony, 
arseniq,  sulphur,  &c.  Thus  its  density  rarely 
rises  above  11.352 — one  and  a  half  that  of 
sino.  Hammering  does  not  appear  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  lead,  it  diminishes  it 
rather.  It  commences  to  fuse  at  325°  G. ; 
before  fusing  it  is  covered  with  an  iridescent 
pellicle  of  great  beauty.  As  the  tempera- 
ture rises  the  colors  disappear — at  835°  C. 
it  is  in  a  complete  state  of  fusion. 

The  prolonged  contact  of  lead  with  an- 
other metal,  will  lead  to  its  being  destroyed 
by  the  electrical  action  which  is  set  up.  M. 
Detain  quotes  a  case  which  came  within  his 
experience.  The  roof  of  a  bathing  estab- 
lishment was  covered  with  copper,  but  at 
one  point  lead  was  used  in  contact  with  the 
former  metal.  After  a  time  the  roof  began 
to  leak.  A  workman  was  called  in.  The 
lead  was  found  completely  oxidized ;  it  had 
kept  its  form,  but  on  being  touched  it  cram- 
bled  into  powder.  The  lead  was  likewise 
in  contact  with  an  oak  plank,  and  its  de- 
struction was  due  to  three  causes :  contact 
with  the  damp  wood,  the  action  of  the  va- 
por of  water,  and  electrical  action. 


Lead  is  very  rapidly  altered  by  contact 
with  damp  plaster ;  sulphate  of  lead  is  then 
formed,  which  is  a  most  energetic  oxidizing 
agent.  Saltpeter  or  niter  also  attacks  lead 
very  powerfully.  Saltpeter  is  very  often  to 
be  found  in  damp  cellars,  and  upon  the  walk 
of  wells ;  thus  it  is  very  commonly  the  de- 
struetion  of  the  lead  pipes  in  pnmps,  which 
under  these  attacks  become  perforated  in 
many  places.  Again,  lead  is  subject  to  the 
attack  of  certain  insects  which  gnaw  verj 
minute  orifices  in  it.  It  appears  that  old 
lead  is  not  so  liable  to  these  attacks,  and 
the  inferiority  in  this  respect  of  modern 
lead,  is  attributable  to  its  being  now-a-days 
too  much  refined,  which,  together  with  the 
rolling  process,  tends  to  weaken  its  structoR. 
The  texture  of  rolled  lead  is,  so  to  speak, 
formed  of  a  number  of  leaves,  which  are 
capable  of  being  separated  without  mack 
difficulty.  Nevertheless,  laminated  lead  is 
not  tbe  sole  kind  liable  to  these  insect  at- 
tacks. Marshal  Vaillant  not  long  since  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
some  bullets  which  had  been  deeply  eaten 
into  in  this  way.  Lead  has  about  half  the 
heatHionducting  power  of  zinc.  The  power 
of  lead,  in  this  respect,  is  represented  by 
180,  that  of  zinc  by  868. 

Nearly  all  the  lead  which  is  employed  in 
the  arts  is  extracted  from  the  ore  called  ga- 
lena or  sulphide  of  lead.  "  This  is  the  most 
abundant  ore  of  lead ;  it  may  be,  indeed, 
regarded  as  the  only  commercial  ore  of  any 
value,  if  we  except  the  carbonates,  which 
are  probably  formed  by  the  decompositioa 
of  galena."— ("Ure's  Diet.")  This  ore  a 
found  in  all  the  lead  producing  districts. 
Thomson's  analysis  of  galena  gives : 

Lead 85.18 

Iron 0.S0 

Sulphur 18.02 

Lead  is  found  in  almost  every  countrr. 
The  beds  are  numerous,  and  next  to  iron  tke 
most  widely  spread ;  but  the  richness  of 
these  beds  is  very  unequal.  It  is  found  al- 
most in  every  kind  of  stratum,  sometime! 
in  thick  and  productive  seams,  sometnnes 
only  in  "  pipe  veins,"  sometimes  dissemina- 
ted in  grains. 

England  and  Spain  are  at  tbe  bead  of  lead- 
producing  countries.  England  produces 
70,000  tons  ,-  Spain  60,000  tons ;  Germsnj 
produces  only  about  10,000  tons ;  France 
produces  but  the  insignificant  amount  of  200 
tons  annually,,  whilst  to  supply  her  wantt 
she  has  to  import  about  80  times  as  mod 
mora. 
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Lead  in  its  employment  for  Roofs. — The 
lajer  of  lead  upon  a  roof  must  be  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
coating  of  oxidized  matter  which  vill  oyer- 
spread  its  surface  under  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  to  resist  being  torn 
and  cracked  by  the  force  of  the  contractions 
and  dilations  irhioh  variations  of  tempera- 
ture may  cause  it.  The  tenacity  of  lead  is 
four  times  less  than  that  of  zinc,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  linear  dilation  is  the  same. 
In  order  then  that  lead  may  present  the 
same  resistance  as  zinc,  it  must  be  four  times 
aa  thick.  It  is  true  that  lead  resists  the 
destructive  action  of  winds  more  successfully 
than  zinc,  on  account  of  its  greater  weight 
and  its  better  adherence  to  its  .  supporting 
timber ;  but  this  very  weight  may  prove  an 
element  of  its  early  decay  in  the  case  of 
roofs  which  are  of  a  very  steep  incline.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  that  a  roof  cov- 
ered with  lead  will  cost  six  times  as  much 
as  one  in  which  zinc  is  used.  Nevertheless, 
in  making  a  comparison  between  the  mone- 
tary value  of  lead  and  zinc,  we  must  always 
remember  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  ultimate  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  me- 
tals ;  lead  after  being  used  loses  but  little 
of  its  first  value ;  whilst  zinc  loses  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half. 

If  a  lead  roof  is  heavier  and  dearer  than 
one  of  zinc,  it  is  superior  to  it  in  appear- 
ance. It  very  quickly  assumes  a  uniform 
dark  aspect  with  grayish  reflections  ;  whilst 
zinc  very  slowly  puts  on  a  dirty  black  color, 
without  any  reflections.  No  experienced 
eye  could  be  deceived  as  to  the  two  metals, 
even  at  some  distance.  Lead  has  a  rich, 
substantial  look,  whilst  zinc  is  characterized 
by  a  mean,  flimsy  and  cheap  appearance, 
which  must  greatly  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  any  building  of  importance.  The  roof 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  formed  of  lead,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance,  to  speak  of  its  color 
alone ;  the  roof  of  St.  Clotilde,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  formed  as  it  is  of  zinc,  has  a  poor  and 
commonplace  look.  This  fact  is  so  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  French  builders,  that  in  Paris, 
where,  in  house  building,  zinc  is  largely  em- 
ployed, those  parts  which  are  very  prominent 
are  colored  black  to  resemble  lead.  This 
coat  of  oil  paint,  however  carefully  it  may 
be  prepared,  adheres  only  badly  to  the  metal, 
for  in  a  short  time  it  scales  off'  and  falls  away 
in  pieces.  Another  process  has  been  tried 
■with  much  effect,  as  it  has  been  alleged. 
This  is  to  paint  the  zinc  with  a  hot  solution 
of  graphite,  in  water  strongly  charged  with 


caustic  and  fixing  substances,  as  for  example, 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid ;  14 
parts  of  graphite,  1  of  chlorate  of  potash 
diluted  in  28  parts  of  sulphiuric  acid,  com- 
monly called  vitriol.  The  whole  of  this 
compound  must  be  gently  heated,  and  wa- 
tered to  a  consistency  such  as  may  be  easily 
laid  on  with  a  brush.  It  is  a  good  method, 
first  of  all,  to  wash  over  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  cause  it  to  take  the  paint  more 
perfectly.     The  paint  must  be  ukid  on  hot. 

Formerly,  the  lead  was  of  a  thicker  kind 
than  that  now  in  use.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  modern  leaden  structures  are 
less  durable  than  the  old.  Besides  having 
regard  for  the  proper  thickness  of  the  sheet 
of  lead,  we  must  always  take  into  account 
the  special  qualities  of  the  metal.  Thus, 
when  it  is  placed  in  position  where  it  may 
expand  with  facility,  we  must,  if  possible, 
only  nail  it  upon  one  end.  The  nails  should 
be  of  a  large  head,  and  placed  closely  to- 
gether. Lead  should  never  be  placed  in 
contact  with  wet  wood  or  damp  plaster  ;  and 
the  proximity  of  another  metal  less  oxidiz- 
able,  should  always  be  avoided.  Finally, 
lead  should  never  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  vapor  of  water,  because  the  water 
upon  being  condensed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  metal  is  very  much  aSrated,  and  in  this 
condition  acts  very  energetically  upon  lead, 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

Soldering. — Lead  is  soldered  by  means  of 
an  alloy  of  that  metal  with  tin,  or  simply  by 
itself  without  the  employment  of  any  inter- 
mediary alloy,  by  the  method  known  as 
"  autogenous  soldering."  For  the  soldering 
of  large  and  heavy  work,  the  proportions  of 
the  alloy  should  be  30  tin  and  70  lead ;  for 
lighter  varieties  of  workmanship,  70  tin  and 
30  lead. 

With  respect  to  autogenous  soldering  (lead 
with  lead,  without  usin){  any  intermediary 
alloy),  it  is  only  made  use  of  in  very  great 
works,  and  in  producing  leaden  vessels  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  where 
the  acids  which  act  upon  tin  would  very 
quickly  destroy  the  ordinary  solder. 

This  new  method  of  soldering  was  in- 
vented by  Count  Besbassayns  de  Richemont. 
"  Hydrogen  gas  is  contained  in  a  gasometer 
to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  connected,  and 
air  is  urged  from  a  bellows  worked  by  the 
foot  through  another  tube  and  on  to  the  blow- 
pipe where  the  hydrogen  is  ignited.  By 
means  of  the  flexible  tubes,  the  flame  may 
be  moved  up  and  down  the  line  of  any  joint, 
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and  the  oonneoting medium  melted."— (Ure's 
Dictionary.)  In  our  naval  arsenals  this  pro- 
cess has  been  largely  employed.  This  kind 
of  soldering  renders  the  joint  very  strong, 
the  junction  being  as  firm  as  any  other  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  process 
is  capable  of  being  used  in  all  kinds  of 
plumber's  work. 

In  France,  especially,  lead  roofs  are 
formed  in  two  ways :  In  the  shape  of  slates 
and  used  in  the  same  way,  and  in  sheets. 
Leaden  tiles  are  used  only  in  the  case  of 
very  pointed  steeples,  or  domes  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  in  analogous  circumstances. 
When  sheet  lead  is  used  on  steep  roofs,  it 
must  be  firmly  secured,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed  the  means  of  dilations. 
The  new  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  is  made  of  cast  lead.  The 
celebrated  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  in  the 
same  city,  recently  repaired,  is  likewise  of 
oast  lead.  Both  these  roofig  have  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance and  excellence-  of  workmanship. 


TH1  IrOW  AgK  of  SHIP-BtriLDIKQ. — 
The  first  large,  square-rigged  iron  sail- 
ing-vessel ever  built  in  this  country  was 
successfully  launched  August  5th,  firom  the 
yard  of  Messrs.  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  This  vessel,  a  bark,  was 
built  for  Messrs.  Tupper  &  Beattie,  of  this 
city,  and  is  said  by  competent  judges,  who 
have  examined  her,  to  be  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  best  Clyde-built  ships.  She 
registers  700  tons,  new  measurement,  is  155 
ft.  over  all,  140  ft.  keel,  31  ft.  9  in.  beam, 
11^  ft.  depth  of  hold,  is  7  ft.  between  decks, 
has  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  is 
very  appropriately  named  the  Iron  Age. 
She  has  a  yacht  stern,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  attractive  and  appropriate  coat-of-arms 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Her  prow  is 
sharp,  and  has  for  a  figure-head  the  bust  of 
an  artisan,  with  a  cold-chisel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  hammer  in  the  other,  emblematic  of 
his  craft. 

This  vessel  was  built  upon  British  speci- 
fications, and  at  a  cost,  we  are  assured,  not 
exceeding  the  best  Clyde-built  ships,  or,  in- 
deed, the  cost  of  constructing  a  first-class 
wooden  ship  at  this  port  at  the  present  time, 
a  special  contract  rate  having  been  secured. 
In  several  essential  particulars  the  Iron  Age 
is  an  improvement  upon  any  British  iron 
ship  which  has  visited  our  ports.  The  an- 
gle iron  used  in  her  construction  is  consider- 


ably heavier  than  that  employed  by  (he 
Clyde  and  Mersey  builders ;  her  ribs  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  closer  together  than 
British  ships,  while  in  her  framing  there  has 
been  no  piercing  or  bursting  of  rivet-holes, 
which  is  something  unusual  in  this  class  of 
vessels.  In  point  of  model,  sailing  qual- 
ities and  carrying  capacity  have  been  jndi- 
ciously  blended.  All  the  British  iron  ships 
that  we  have  seen,  are  long  and  narrow,  thus 
rendering  it  necessary  to  ballast  them  before 
receiving,  and  after  discharging  cargo.  The 
Iron  Age  has  sufficient  breadth  and  carra- 
ture  to  obviate  such  a  necessity.  She  has 
already  been  surveyed  by  the  agents  of  the 
American  and  French  Lloyds,  and  pro- 
nounced by  them  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  iron  ships.  When  launched  and  resdj 
for  rigging  her  draught  of  water  was  only 
4  ft.  11  in.  forward,  and  6  ft.  aft,  vhioh  is 
a  foot  lighter  than  a  wooden  ship  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

While  the  first  cost  of  an  iron  ship  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  wooden  vessel  of  the 
same  size,  the  former,  in  the  end,  is  much 
the  more  economical.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  that  the  use  of  iron 
instead  of  wood  gives  to  the  vessel  greater 
strength,  combined  with  lightness — two  im- 
portant considerations  in  ships.  An  iron  , 
ship,  moreover,  is  not  subject  to  the  intense 
straining  which  is  so  severe  upon  the  joints  of 
the  wooden  vessel.  The  facility  which  iron 
gives  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  wood,  because  there  is 
no  useless  metal  employed,  and  no  filling  h 
required.  The  power  of  iron  to  resist  ten- 
sion and  compression  is  also  much  superior 
to  that  of  wood.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel, 
there  is  great  economy  of  time  and  labor  in 
the  use  of  iron.  The  superior  strength  of 
iron  vessels,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  frames 
in  contingencies  fatal  to  wooden  vessels,  are 
illustrated  by  a  long  practical  experience. 
The  use  of  iron  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel  for  stowage,  thus  rendering  this  kind 
of  tonnage  far  more  profitable,  to  say  nothing 
of  durability.  A  first-class  wooden  ship  will 
rate  A  1  for  but  nine  years,  while  a  first- 
class  iron  ship  will  stand  the  same  rate  for 
twenty-one  years.  And  the  iron  ship,  with 
no  unforeseen  casualty,  will  be  good  prop- 
erty long  after  a  modem  wooden  ship  has 
gone  out  of  existence. 

The  days  of  wooden  ships,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude,  are  about  numbered.  In  Great 
Britain,  iron  has  become  tho  standard  ma- 
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terial  for  shipbuilding,  and  in  otber  mari- 
time countries  a  similar  change  is  beginning 
to  take  place,  so  that  in  another  dooade, 
probablj,  wooden  ship-building  will  be  out 
of  date.  Although  the  United  States,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  behind  the  leading  na- 
tions  of  Europe  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  the  back- 
ground. We  want  cheaper  materials  to  be- 
gin with,  and  if  Congress  cannot  frame  a 
law  for  the  benefit  of  ship-builders  without 
exciting  a  conflict  of  interest  among  other 
classes  of  home  producers,  it  must  inaugu- 
rate prompt  reform  in  national  finances,  such 
as  shall  bring  down  the  cost  of  production 
to  its  natural  level.  Something  must  be 
done,  without  longer  delay,  to  resusoitata 
an  interest  that  has  been,  in  years  gone  by, 
the  bulwark  of  our  commerce,  and  to  rescue 
our  valuable  carrying  trade  &om  the  flags  of 
other  nations. 

The  Iron  Age  is  the  third  iron  sailing- 
vessel  ever  built  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  two  being  the  schooner  Mahlon  Betts, 
built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  iron  brig 
Novelty,  recently  built  by  the  Atlantic  Iron 
Works,  Boston,  for  carrying  molasses  in 
bulk.  Both  are  much  smaller  than  the  ves- 
sel launched  at  Wilmington  last  week. 

Wilmington  has  important  advantages 
over  any  other  American  port  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  She  has  iron  and  coal  in 
abundance  at  her  very  door,  together  with 
long  years  of  experience.  The  firm  who 
built  the  Iron  Age  have  built  upwards  of 
two  hundred  iron  steamers,  varying  in  size 
from  300  to  1,500  tons.  They  have  built 
for  'one  firm  alone,  twenty-one  steamers  for 
the  Gulf  trade,  and  they  have  been  thirty- 
three  years  maturing  their  plans  to  carry  on 
this  important  branch  of  industry.  They 
employ  at  present  600  hands,  but  have  facil- 
ities for  employing  more  than  twice  that 
number,  should  their  business  warrant  it. — 
N.  Y.  Shaping  List. 


PXSISTANOE  or  Bo  ADS  TO  TbAOTION. — 


STEAM-ENGINE  PERFORMMCK 

From   "Engineering." 

Since  the  publication  in  a  recent  number* 
of  the  particulars  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Messrs.  Farey  and  B.  Donkin,  jr.,  on  an 
engine  at  Messrs.  B.  Donkin  &  Co.'s  works 
at  Bermondscy,  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Pinchbeck  the  details  of  a  trial  con- 
ducted by  him  some  years  ago  of  a  single- 
cylinder  engine  constructed  by  the  Beading 
Ironworks  Company,  then  Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall  &  Go.  In  this  trial  the  temperatures 
of  the  water  supplied  to,  and  thrown  oif 
from  the  condenser  were  accurately  noted, 
and  the  quantities  both  of  the  condensing 
water  and  of  the  water  evaporated  were 
carefully  weighed,  as  was  also  the  fuel  used. 
In  order  that  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated might  be  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
the  water  was  weighed  before  filling  tho 
boiler,  and  on  the  experiment  being  com- 
pleted the  boiler  was  blown  off,  and  the 
water  thus  blown  off  also  weighed.  The 
difference  between  these  first  and  final 
weighings  had,  of  course,  to  be  added  to, 
or  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  during  the  trial,  in 
order  to  get  the  true  evaporation.  The 
weighing  of  the  water  discharged  from  the 
condenser  was  managed  as  follows:  A 
wooden  tank,  measuring  about  4  ft.  X  4  ft. 
X  4  ft.,  was  placed  on  the  table  of  a  weigh- 
ing machine  and  accurately  balanced,  and 
weights  amounting  to  one  and  a-half  tons 
were  then  placed  on  the  scale  beam.  The 
water  in  the  condenser  was  then  run  into 
this  tank  until  the  weights  we  have  men- 
tioned were  lifted,  when  the  communication 
with  the  hot  well  was  shut  off  by  a  sluice, 
and  another  sluice  opened  which  allowed 
the  water  to  ran  out  of  the  tank.  While 
the  main  tank  was  being  emptied,  the  water 
discharged  from  the  hot  well  was  received 
in  a  small  auxiliary  tank,  which  was,  of 
course,  emptied  into  tho  main  tank  as  soon 
as  the  latter  was  ready  to  be  refilled.     The 

number  of  times  that  the  main  tank  was 
cii.j J ii-j -i? — ;-i — J 
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Deteriptum  of  Engine. — Horizontal  high-pres- 
sure coDdeDsing.  Cylinder  21  in.  in  diameter,  with 
80  in.  stroke.  The  cylinder  and  corers  steam- 
jacketed,  steam  I)eing  supplied  direct  from  the 
boilers,  and  means  being  piovided  for  getting  rid 
of  the-water  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the 
steam.  Distribution  of  the  steam  cfl'ccted  by  slidc- 
Talve  with  ac^ustable  expansion  valves  at  the  back, 
worked  by  separate  eccentric.  During  the  trial  the 
cut-off  took  place  at  3|  in.  of  the  stroke. 

JoUer.— Cornish,  22  ft.  long,  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  single  flue  82  in.  in  diameter.  The  boiler  was 
fed  from  the  hot  well,  the  water  being  pnmped 
through  a  heater  fixed  in  the  boiler  flue. 

Duration  of  experiment 10  hours. 

Quality  of  coal  used Dufiryn  steam  coal. 

Quantity  of  coal  used 11  cwt. 

Quantity  of  water  evaporated,       1,108  gallons. 
Quantity  of  water  evaporated 

per  lb.  of  coal 9  lbs. 

Pressure  of  steam 60.9  lbs.  per  gq.  in. 

Mean  vacuum 27  in, 

Quantity  of  water  thrown  off  by 

condenser  per  minute 410  lbs. 

Mean   temperature   of   water 

used  for  condensing 88° 

Mean  temperature  of  water  as 

discharged  from  condenser. .  82° 

Bevolutions  of  engine  per  min., 

by  counter 60.08 

Power  developed  (indicated)..  47  H.  P. 

Power  developed,  aa  measured 

by  brake 40H.P. 

Consumption  of  coal  per  hour 

per  indicated  horse-power. .  2.6  lbs. 

Consumption  of  coal  per  hour 

per  dynametrical  horse-p'r,         8.06 
Ratio  of  expansion,  allowing 

for  clearance, etc 1:8.6 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  particu- 
lars, that  the  mean  vacuum  and  the  indica- 
ted power  developed,  are  practically  identical 
with  those  obtained  during  the  trial  of 
Messrs.  B.  Donkin's  engine,  and  the  con 
sumption  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power 
per  hour  is  also  the  same.  It  will  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  10  lbs.  higher  than  during  Messrs. 
Farey  and  Donkin's  trials,  and  that — owing 
probably  to  a  better  quality  of  coal  being 
used — the  evaporation  of  water  per  pound 
of  fuel  was  higher  than  in  the  case  of  these 
last-mentioned  experiments,  being  9  lbs. 
against  8.72  lbs.,  and  this  circumstance 
should,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  previous 
article,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  com- 
paring the  performances  of  the  two  engines. 
Adopting  the  far  better  method  of  compari- 
son proposed  by  Messrs.  Farey  and  Donkin, 
and  already  fully  described  by  us,  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  discharged  into 
the  condenser,  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
minute,  was  more  than  16  per  cent  less  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  6.  Donkin  and  Go.'s 


engine,  than  in  that  of  the  engine  tested  by 
Mr.  Pinchbeck.  Thus,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  average  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged from  the  condenser  was  410  lbs.  per 
minute.  This  quantity  of  water  was  heated 
from  38°  to  82  ,  or  44° ;  and  multiplying 
410  by  44,  we  get  18,040  as  the  nnmber 
which,  divided  by  the  indicated  horse-power 
developed,  gives  Messrs.  Farey  and  Don- 
kin's "  constant."  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
gine tried  by  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  this  "con- 
stant" is  —'^-  =  383.8,  while  the"con- 
47 

stant "  obtained  during  the  trial  of  M^srs. 
B.  Donkin  &  Co.'s  engine  was  322.87,  or 
16.2  per  cent  less.     Considering  that  iho 
quantity  of  fuel  burnt,  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour,  was  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  and  that  the  evaporative  value  of  the 
fuel  varied  but  about  three  per  cent,  the 
above  difference  of  16.2  per  cent  in  the 
quantities  of  heat  respectively  received  by 
the  two  condensers,  appears,  at  first  sight, 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for,  even  if  we 
suppose  that  in  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  experiment 
the  hot  well  received  all   the  water  dis- 
charged from  the  steam-jackets.    If,  how- 
ever, we  analyze  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  experi- 
ment more  minutely,  we  shall  find  that  the 
various  results  agree  very  closely,  and  that 
any  errors  of  observation  which  may  have 
occurred,  must  have  been  very  small.    If 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  we  might  have 
supposed  either  that  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  must  have  been  somewhat  great- 
er,  or  the  quantity  of  condensing  water 
must  have   been   less,   or   have  been  less 
highly  heated  during  its  passage  through 
the  condenser.     Thus,  1,108  gals,  of  water 
were  evaporated  during  the  ten  hours  = 
1,108  lbs.  per  hour  =  18.46  lbs.  per  minute, 
and,  of  course,  the  same  quantity  of  water 
returned  to  the  boiler  as  feed  at  a  tempera- 
ture (the  feed  being  taken  from  the  hot  well) 
of  82°.    The  total  heat  of  steam,  at  a  pres- 
sure of  52  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  is 
1,205.4°,   and  the  quantity  of  heat  with- 
drawn from  the  boiler,  per  minute,  wai  thus 
(1,205.4—82)  X  18.46=  20,737.96,  or,  say, 
20,738  thermal  units.     If  now  we  suppose 
(as  was  probably  the  case)  that  the  wster 
discharged  from  the    steam-jackets  found 
its   way  into    the   hot  well,    the    manner 
in  which  the  above  quantity  of  heat  would 
be  disposed  of  would  be  as  follows:  Sub- 
tracting from   the  410  lbs.  of  water  dis- 
charged from  the  condenser  per  minute,  the 
18.46  lbs.  resulting  from  the  condensation 
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of  the  steam,  we  get  891.54  lbs.  as  the 
quantity  actually  raised  in  temperature  44°, 
and  391.54  x  44  =  17,227.76,  or,  say,  17,- 
228  thermal  units  of  heat  are  thus  account- 
ed for.  Again,  the  quantity  of  heat  actual- 
ly coDTorted  into  work  would  be  — —tj^ — 

=  2,009  units,  and  there  would  thus  be  but 
1,501  units  to  be  accounted  for  by  losses  by 
radiation,  etc.  The  summary  would  be  as 
follows : 

Thermal  units 
per  minute. 

Converted  into  work 2,009 

Imparted  to  condensing  water ....  17,228 
Lost  \fj  radiation,  etc 1,601 

20,788 

We  have  said  that  the  difference  of  16.2 
per  cent  in  the  "constants"  obtained  in  the 
two  cases  we  have  considered  is,  under  the 
oironmstanoes,  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that, 
not  only  was  the  expansion  carried  to  a  less 
extent,  but  both  the  initial  and  final  tempe- 
ratures of  the  condensing  water  were,  in  the 
case  of  the  engine  tested  by  Mr.  Pinchbeck, 
lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  engine  at 
Messrs.  B.  Donkin  &  *)o.,  although  the 
vacuum  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Of  the 
effect  of  such  differences  of  temperature  and 
of  the  degree  of  expansion  on  the  "  con- 
stants "  proposed  by  Messrs.  Farey  and  B. 
Donkin,  jr.,  we  intend  to  speak  fully  on  an 
early  occasion  ;  and  we  shall  then  show  that 
the  fact  of  such  diiferenoes  having  the  effect 
we  have  stated,  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  "  constants  "  as  standards  of 
comparison,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  rather 
increases  it. 


FRENCH  MILITARY  TELEGRAPHS. 

TiaDslated  for  "  EngineeriDg  "  ttom  "  La  Tiligra- 
pliic  MilTtoir«,»  Paris,  1869. 

The  following  are  details  of  the  military 
electric-telegraphic  apparatus  used  in  the 
experiments  in  the  camp  at  Chalons,  last 
summer : 

Electric  Telegraph. — For  military  purpo- 
ses it  is  desirable  that  the  apparatus  should 
not  only  be  simple  in  itself,  but  should  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  connexion  with  the 
permanent  lines  of  telegraph  already  estab- 
lished. Keeping  these  ends  in  view,  a  mod- 
ification of  Morse's  recorder,  constructed  by 
M.  Duguy,  from  designs  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  des  TdUgraphies,  and  known  as  Le 


Poste  Militaire,  was  adopted  and  found  to 
answer  well.  This  apparatus  is  contained  in 
a  box,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  secured 
by  slides.  The  manipulator  is  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  small  shelf  supporting  the 
recorder;  on  the  left  are  the  galvanometer 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  a 
paratonn^re  to  protect  the  operator  from  the 
shock  of  unforseen  accumulations  of  electri- 
city in  the  wires  in  stormy  weather.  The 
sides  and  front  of  the  box  fold  down,  so  as 
to  permit  of  the  instrument  being  used  with- 
out necessitating  its  removal  from  its  case. 

The  connection  between  the  stations  was 
kept  up  partly  by  wires,  partly  by  a  cable 
laid  along  the  ground. 

Wire*. — These  were  of  copper,  1.6  mil.  in 
diameter,  weighing  22.5  kilog.,  and  costing 
about  100  francs  per  kilom.  This  wire 
proved  an  excellent  conductor,  and,  with 
care,  could  be  used  with  intervals  of  200 
and  300  m.,  or  oven  more,  between  the  sup- 
ports. 

Cables. — Several  kinds  were  tried.  In 
the  last  experiments  the  cable  was  formed 
of  a  core  of  five  annealed  copper  wires,  bound 
round  with  white  cotton  thread,  over  which 
was  a  coating  of  gutta-percha,  and  then  a 
layer  of  oakum,  the  whole  being  bound  round 
twice  with  cotton  tape  steeped  in  vulcanized 
india-rubber.  It  weighed  35  kilog.,  and 
cost  320  francs  per  kilom.  It  was  perfectly 
insulated,  and  a  good  conductor.  When 
laid  along  the  ground  it  suffered  little  from 
wheels  and  the  feet  of  horses  passing  and  re- 
passing over  it.  But  it  had  serious  defects. 
It  was  rather  too  large  in  its  diameter,  and 
very  weak,  stretching  sufficiently  to  injure 
the  core  with  a  strain  of  30  kilog.,  and 
breaking  with  one  of  40  kilog.  The  wires 
of  the  core  were  so  fine  as  to  be  frequently 
out  through  in  removing  the  covering  for 
the  purpose  of  splicing. 

Supports. — The  wires  were  supported  on 
light  staves  called  lances,  3  m.  80  o.  in 
length,  200  of  which  made  a  military  wagon 
load.  They  were  sunk  12  in.  in  the  ground, 
and  weighed  up  with  wooden  pickets. 
Where  the  line  made  an  angle,  the  lances 
were  strengthened  with  guy-ropes,  known  as 
haubans,  attached  to  iron  pickets.  The 
lanoes  could  be  lengthened  by  attaching  two 
or  more,  end  to  end,  by  means  of  rings  called 
anneauz  de  rallonge,  fitted  with  clump 
screws. 

Instdatort. — ^With  spires  of  india-rubber 
made  hollow  so  as  to  fit  over  the  end  of  the 
lances,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cylinder 
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of  the  same  material.  The  wires  were  at- 
tached to  the  insulators  by  a  couple  of  tarns. 
Iron  cramps  were  also  supplied  which 
could  be  driven  into  the  ground,  or  into  the 
walls  and  trees  en  route  to  support  the  cable 
when  used  in  place  of  wires. 

For  the  transport  of  this  materid  four- 
horse  tilted  wagons  were  provided  of  three 
descriptions.  Each  wagon  was  supplied 
with  lamps  arranged  for  external  or  internal 
use,  and  carried  a  distinguishing  flag  mark- 
ed with  a  T  in  front.  The  draught  in 
"  marching  order  "  is  not  stated,  neither  are 
the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  their  construc- 
tion of  the  wagons  specified.  The  voiture 
poste,  or  traveling  telegraph  office,  was  in 
two  compartments — the  front  serving  as  an 
office,  the  rear  containing  reels  for  the  wire 
or  cable.  On  the  left  of  the  front  compart- 
ment (which  was  furnished  with  small  win- 
dows) was  a  table,  to  the  top  of  which  was 
screwed  the  case  containing  the  telegraph. 
On  the  right  was  a  seat  for  two  operators, 
under  which  were  placed  the  batteries.  The 
"  earth  connexion"  was  maintained  by  means 
of  a  wire  communicating  with  the  iron  axle- 
tree,  which  in  its  turn  was  connected  by 
means  of  the  brass  axle-tree  boxes,  and 
a  metal  rod  running  along  one  of  the 
spokos  with  the  tyre  of  the  wheel.  The 
connexion  was  thus  independent  of  the 
movements  of  the  vehicle.  Where  a  good 
"  earth  "  could  not  be  found  the  wheels 
were  wetted  from  time  to  time,  or  the  wire 
was  detached  from  the  axle-tree,  and  tilted 

'  to  a  hollow  iron  picket  provided  with  holes 
and  filled  with  water,*  which  was  driven 
into  the  ground  under  the  wagon.  This 
could  of  course  be  done  only  during  'a  halt. 
The  other  wire  was  connected  with  the 
metal  work  supporting  the  reels,  and  through 
it  with  the  iron  cheeks  of  the  latter,  against 

.  which  one  end  of  the  wire  or  cable  was 
damped.  These  two  wires,  like  those  con- 
necting the  telegraph  with  the  batteries, 
were  of  copper  coated  with  gutta-percha. 
The  contact  was  secured  each  time  the  tele- 
graph was  put  in  work,  bv  means  of  small 


reels  were  of  iron,  the  other  parts  of  wood. 
The  axles  revolved  in  sockets  fixed  on  two 
iron  rails  running  along  the  sides  of  the  com- 
partment, and  known  as  chemins  de  fer. 
Some  ingenious  arrangements  were  provided 
for  regulating  the  motion  of  the  reels,  and 
protecting  the  hands  of  the  men  working 
them. 

Each  reel  carried  5  kilom.  (130  kilog.)  of 
wire  if  required.  But  as  90  kilog.  had  been 
found  to  be  about  the  maximum  weight  of » 
reel  to  be  perfectly  manageable,  it  was  con- 
sidered preferable  to  have  2  to  3  kilom.  onlj 
on  each,  or  1  kilom.  of  the  cable  above  de- 
scribed. The  total  interior  length  of  the 
voiture  poste  was  3  m.  20  c. 

The  chariot  poste-bobine,  or  wire  wagon, 
was  similar  in  exterior  to  the  above,  bnt 
somewhat  longer,  the  interior  length  being 
3  m.  90  0.  It  carried  twelve  reels,  six  on 
a  side,  each  having  3  kilom.  of  wire.  The 
lances,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  were  nek* 
ed  longitudinally  between  the  two  rom  of 
reels.  Each  wire  wagon  carried  also  a  sip- 
ply  of  pickets,  wood  and  iron,  insulatoit, 
ropes,  &c.,  &o. 

One  voiture  poste  with  its  accompanying 
chariot  poste-bobine  was  estimated  to  etirj 
a  length  of  wire  equivalent  to  an  average 
day's  march  of  20  kilom.  (or  \2\  miles.) 
The  poste  centrale  resembled  the  voitsn 
poste  without  the  reels,  the  whole  interiw 
being  fitted  up  as  a  telegraph  office.  Tto 
ateliers,  or  squads,  each  consisting  of  oee 
sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  twelve  soldiot 
— exclusive  of  drivers,  buglers,  &c — wat 
told  off  to  each  voiture  poste  with  its  aecoo> 
panying  wire  wagon. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  above  d^ 
scribed,  an  equipment  for  mountain  serriee 
was  provided  on  the  following  plan— t^ 
was  called  the  poste  roulante : 

A  mule  or  pack-horse  carried  two  pu- 
niers,  one  on  each  side,  one  holding  the  tel- 
egraph apparatus,  the  other  the  battery,  tW 
weight  of  the  two  being  equal ;  each  ca^ 
being  also  provided  with  (bvwers  for  tk 
oarriase  of  insulators,  cramps,  &c.,  so  af- 
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As  the  anwinding  of  the  reels  on  the 
mule's  back  wonid  not  only  alarm  tho  ani- 
mal, but  also  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
load,  a  small  wheelbarrow  was  also  provid- 
ed, light  enough  to  be  lifted  up  in  the  hands 
if  necessary,  and  fitted  to  receive  one  pair 
of  reels.  The  mallet  required  for  driving 
the  picket  could  be  used  as  a  handle,  so  as 
to  enable  a  man  to  push  the  contrivance  be- 
fore  him  without  stooping. 

This  little  barrow  often  proved  of  great 
service,  even  with  the  wagons,  in  passing 
over  broken  ground.  In  crossing  streams, 
too,  it  could  De  placed  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  "  paying 
out  "of  the  cable. 

The  operation  of  laying  down  the  line  was 
conducted  as  follows  :  A  wire-wagon,  follow- 
ed by  its  voiture  poste,  marched  first,  both 
wagons  halting  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
of  the  working  party  keeping  a  little  ahead 
of  them.  The  signals  for  advancing  and 
baiting  were  given  with  a  whistle.  The 
working  party  usually  consisted  of  one  ate- 
lier (15  men)  divided  into  three  subdivi- 
Bions,  and  without  arms  or  pocks. 

The  sergeant  marched  at  the  head,  mark- 
ing out  the  line  foot  by  foot.     The  first  sub- 
division followed,  digging  the  holes  for  the 
lances  usually  at  50  to  60  m.  apart,  or  when 
cable  was  used,  digging  the  little  trenches 
to  receive  the  latter  at  points  where  roads 
had  to  be  crossed,  fixing  the  cramps  for  its 
support  at  distances  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  &c.     The  sec- 
ond party  unwound  the  wire  or  cable,  making 
the  splices  and  joints.  The  third  then  attach- 
ed the  wire  to  the  lances  fixing  the  latter ;  or 
laid    out  the  cable,  filling  in  the  trenches 
where  such  were  made  for  it,  and  finishing 
the  line  geperally. 

The  work  was  very  arduous.  The  aver- 
ige  rate  obtained  on  the  most  favorable 
rronnd  was  two  kilom.  the  hour  with  sus- 
»cnded  wires,  and  five  kilom.  with  cable, 
passing  villages,  &e.,  double  the  above 


[me  proved  requisite. 
For  taking  up  the  line. 


five  or  SIX  men 


This  was  found  to  answer  perfectly ;  but  as 
the  tying  process  took  up  some  little  time, 
small  cylinders  were  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  india-rubber  tube.  These  contained 
two  india-rubber  discs  having  holes  in  them 
for  the  passage  of  the  cable,  and  hollow 
screws  at  each  end  working  against  them.  . 
The  screws  were  made  hollow  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  the  cable  through  them. 
The  splice  was  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  tube  drawn  over  the  joint  and  the  discs 
compressed  round  the  cable  by  the  action  of 
the  screws.  A  joint  could  be  thus  made  in 
thirty  seconds.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  vibration  of  the  cable  loosened  the 
screws  and  allowed  water  to  leak  into  the 
joints. 

The  experiments  at  Chalons  were  con- 
ducted by  a  corps  formed  provisionally  of 
detachments  of  the  different  regiments  in  the 
camp,  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
officers  of  the  Etat  Major,  assisted  by  some 
employes  of  the  Administration  des  T616- 
graphes.  They  were  of  various  kinds.  On 
one  occasion  when  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
were  executed  in  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
parties  of  the  telegraph  corps  accompanied 
each  division.  Communications  were  kept 
up  between  the  divisions  and  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  with  the  telegraph  station  at  Mour- 
melon  through  which  despatches  were  trans- 
mitted to  Paris.  On  another  occasion  a 
party  of  the  corp6,  with  a  voiture  poste  and 
wire-wagon,  accompanied  a  cavalnr  recon- 
naissance to  a  distance  of  8  kilom.  from  the 
camp.  They  laid  dovrn  a  line  of  telegraph, 
transmitted  several  reports  to  camp,  and 
took  up  the  line  again  in  time  to  re-enter 
the  camp  with  the  cavalry. 

The  crowning  experiment  was  made  on 
80th  July.  A  party  of  the  telegraph  corps, 
consisting  of  four  officers,  two  civil  empUryit, 
70  men,  five  wagons,  including  a  forage  cart 
with  the  baggage,  and  30  horses  and  mules, 
marched  from  the  camp  at  midnight  with 
provisions  for  two  days.  A  line  of  wire,  7  or 
8  kilom.  in  length,  had  been  established  the 
evening  before.     The  night  was  very  dark. 
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These  ezperimenta  were  consideTed  highly 
satisfactonr.  We  learn,  however,  that  the 
Imperial  G-ovemmeDt  has  not  considered  it 
expedient  to  establish  a  separate  corps  for 
telegraphic  purposes  at  present ;  the  mate- 
riel has  accordingly  been  made  over  to  a 
company  of  the  Corps  do  06nie,  by  whom 
the  duties  are  in  future  to  be  performed. 


WHITE  PIG-ffiON  IN  THE  BESSEMER 
PROCESS. 

Bt  Db.  Adolph  Scbmidt. 

It  has  been  found  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, made  and  repeated  in  ail  iron  and 
steel  making  countries,  that  white  or  even 
mottled  pig-iron  cannot  be  worked  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  Bessemer  converter.  The 
most  celebrated  brands  of  Bessemer  pig  are 
gray  and  graphitic  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  almost  unfit  for  foundry  purposes.  When 
white  or  mottled  iron  is  used  in  the  Besse- 
mer process,  the  first  or  slag-forraing  period, 
which  with  good  working  irons,  lasts  from 
nine  to  twelve  minutes,  passes  over  in  five 
or  six,  and  as  the  duration  of  the  second 
and  third  periods  is  generally  unchanged, 
the  whole  charge  u  thus  shortened  about 
five  minutes.  In  the  second  or  boiling 
period  of  the  process,  when  the  carbon  is  in 
full  and  rapid  combustion,  and  a  bright 
flame  with  sharp  outlines  is  rushing  through 
the  mouth  of  the  converter,  white  iron 
causes  vehement  eruptions,  and  thereby 
considerable  losses  of  metal. 

Durbg  the  third  or  finishing  period,  the 
flame  appears  then  mostly  dull  and  pale,  in- 
dicating a  comparatively  low  temperature  of 
the  metal  in  the  converter.  The  reaction 
of  the  recarburiier  is  slow  and  weak.  The 
final  product,  though  sometimes  of  a  bright 
appearance  in  pouring,  chills  easily  in  con- 
tact with  less  hot  objects.  Parts  of  it  stick 
to  the  interior  walls  of  the  converter,  espe- 
cially near  its  mouth,  and  a  heavy  scull  in 
the  ladle  is  unavoidable.  It  is  evident  that 
a  favorable  percentage  of  ingots  cannot  thus 
be  obtained. 

The  product  is,  besides,  not  of  a  very 
good  quality.  Though  the  white  iron  may 
be  good  and  pure,  the  Bessemer  metal  made 
from  it  shows  frequently  this  peculiarity — 
that  it  can  be  worked  perfectly  well  at  a  red 
heat  or  at  a  white  heat,  but  that  it  cracks 
and  even  crumbles  to  pieces  when  hammer- 
ed at  an  intermediate  or  yellow  heat.  This 
deterioration  by  a  yellow  heat  goes  in  single 
instances  so  far  as  to  make  a  bar,  which  is 


heated  yellow,  break  off  in  being  simply 
bent.  This  peculiarity,  which  no  other  but 
Bessemer  metal  ever  shows,  is  often  the 
consequence  of  a  cold  charge.  It  has  been 
called  "  shortness  "  in  Sweden  and  Austria, 
where  it  sometimes  occurs  with  the  best 
brands  of  iron.  After  the  analogy  of  the 
word  "red-shortness,"  which  is  in  general 
use,  "  yellow-shortness  "  would  perhi^  be 
'  a  more  appropriate  expression. 

The  effects  above  described  are  prodaoed 
by  most  white  or  mottled  pig-irons  when 
subjected  to  the  pneumatic  process,  the 
spiegeleisen  not  excepted. 

The  short  duration  of  the  charge,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  product,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  a  lack  of  carbon  might  be  the  cause  of 
all  this.  If  not  only  carbon  is  taken  into 
consideration,  but  also  silicon,  sodinm, 
potassium,  aluminium  and  other  ingredients 
which,  at  moderate  temperatures,  have  more 
afiinity  for  oxygen  than  carbonhas,  this  sop- 
position  appears  to  be  well  founded.  For, 
though  a  good  white  iron  contains  genersllj 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  carbon  as  a  grsj 
iron,  the  latter,  however,  being  made  at  a 
higher  temperature,  always  contains  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  silicon  and  other  mstten 
which  require  a  high  temperature  to  be 
reduced,  and  the  total  percentage  of  cv* 
bon  and  silicon,  etc.,  is  always  higher  in  a 
good  gray  iron  than  in  a  good  white  iron, 
provided  that  the  latter  has  not  been  made 
white  artificially  by  sudden  cooling  in  water 
or  in  iron  molds. 

When  an  iron  containing  a  oonsideraUe 
amount  of  silicon  u  worked  in  the  Besse- 
mer converter,  four-fifths  of  the  silicon  sod 
only  one-third  of  the  carbon  are  burnt  dnr- 
ing  the  first  period,  which  takes  over  one- 
half  of  the  time  of  the  whole  charge.  It 
is  seen,  from  this  fact,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  carbon  is  saved  for  the  latter  balif  of 
the  charge,  and  can  then  exert  its  fall  best- 
ing power  on  the  iron,  the  latter  being 
heated  up  slowly  and  gradually  by  the 
previous  combustion  of  the  silicon.  Wben, 
on  the  contrary,  a  pig-iron  without  silicon 
is  converted,  the  carbon  enters  very  soon 
into  full  combustion.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  gases  pro- 
duced and  that  of  the  molten  iron  is  tbea 
so  great,  that  the  rapidly  escaping  nsM 
carry  off  uselessly  a  great  quantity  of  heat 
which  otherwise  might  benefit  the  iron,  snd 
the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  conanmed 
before  the  time  when  the  heat  would  be 
moat  required  and  most  useful. 
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The  heat  produced  by  the  burning  silicon 
is  abo  more  fully  utilised  than  that  pro- 
duced by  die  burning  of  the  carbon,  because 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  silicon, 
vis:  silicic  acid  is  not  gas,  but  a  solid  sub- 
stance, and  does  not  escape  rapidly,  but 
combines  with  the  slag,  and  is  thus  retained 
in  the  converter,  where  it  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  its  surplus  heat  to  the 
metal. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  not  eiactly  a 
lack  of  carbon  alone,  but  that  a  lack  of 
"fuel"  in  general,  that  is  to  say,  too  small 
an  amount  of  all  the  substances  which  by 
their  combustion  produce  the  heat  in  the 
Bessemer  process,  is  the  real  cause  why 
white  or  mottled  pig-iron  cannot  be  worked 
to  advantage.  Guided  probably  by  these 
considerations,  Mr.  Edward  Stockher,  gene- 
ral director  of  the  Imperial  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  at  Neuberg  (Styria),  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  adding  fuel  to  the  Bessemer  charge 
in  case  the  pig-iron  should  not  be  sufficient- 
ly gray  to  make  a  hot  charge  by  itself.  He 
proposed,  and  tried  with  success,  blowing 
charcoal  dust  into  the  converter. 

Tho  first  trials  were  made  in  1867,  and 
since  that  time  charcoal  has  been  used  regu- 
larly in  almost  all  the  charges.  At  Neuberg, 
the  pig-iron  is  generally  run  from  the  blast 
furnaces  into  the  converter  without  being 
remelted.  The  iron  must  be  highly  graphi- 
tic to  make  hot  Bessemer  charges  and  to 
produce  a  good  metal.  To  insure  this  de- 
sirable effect,  independently  of  the  unavoid- 
able little  irregularities  in  the  blast  furnace, 
a  great  amount  of  charcoal  had  to  be  used 
for  the  production  of  the  pig-iron,  and  the 
furnaces  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Since  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Stockher's  method  of  blowing  charcoal  dust 
into  the  converter,  a  saving  of  22  cubic  ft. 
of  charcoal  is  effected  per  ton  of  iron  with- 
out injuring  the  quantitative  or  qualitative 
results  of  the  Bessemer  process.  A  sample 
of  the  pig-iron  is  taken  and  inspected  be- 
fore each  charge,  and  the  less  gray  and 
graphitic  it  is  found  to  be,  the  more  char- 
coal dust  is  blown  into  the  converter. 
When  this  operation  is  properly  regulated 
and  managed,  the  charcoal  dust  is  burnt  in 
the  converter  below  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
and  increases  the  heat  to  such  an  extent 
that  excellent  results  are  obtained  from 
mottled  pig-iron.  The  quantity  of  charcoal 
dust  used  varies  from  60  to  200  lbs.  in  a 
charge  of  three  tons. 

According  to  a  communication,  received 


through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Juoh- 
elka,  at  Neuberg,  the  apparatus  used  for  the 
purpose  consists  of  an  upright  wrought-iron 
cylinder,  ending  below  in  a  narrow  pipe  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  blast- 
pipe.  Tho  connecting  pipe  is  provided  with 
a  cock.  The  required  quantity  of  charcoal 
dust  is  put  into  the  cylinder  from  above. 
The  cock  in  the  connecting  pipe  being 
closed,  the  cylinder  is  then  shut  tight  at  the 
top  by  an  iron  plate,  which  is  screwed  on  to 
it.  When  the  blast  is  let  on  and  the  con- 
verter is  turned  up,  the  cock  is  opened. 
The  charcoal  dust  is  then  blown  into  the 
converter  together  with  the  air.  This  is 
distinctly  noticed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
flame.  When,  after  some  time,  the  blast 
ceases  to  carry  charcoal  dust  into  the  con- 
verter, as  it  often  happens,  this  is  also  no- 
ticed at  once  and  easily  helped.  The  blast 
valve  is  then  shut  down  entirely  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  pressure  of  the  blast  depend- 
ing during  this  time  on  the  pressure  in  the 
accumulator  only,  sinks  rapidly  from  20  lbs. 
down  to  14  or  even  to  12  lbs.,  and  when, 
after  this,  the  valve  is  reopened,  the  blast 
continues  to  draw  charcoal  dust  from  the 
cylinder.  As  a  general  rule  the  pressure  of 
the  blast  must  be  kept  pretty  high,  because 
with  a  low  pressure  the  charqoal  is  not  burnt 
in  the  converter  below  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal,  but  is  carried  through  un- 
changed, and  bums  afterwards  uselessly  in 
the  stack. 

In  November  and  December,  1868,  some 
attempts  were  made  at  Neuberg  to  use  graph- 
ite instead  of  charcoal  dust,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  H.  Brunner,  teacher  at 
the  Leoben  Mining  School.  As  highly 
graphitic  pig-irons  work  best  in  the  Besse- 
mer process,  Mr.  Brunner  thought  that 
graphite  might  be  more  effective  than  char- 
coal when  blown  through  the  iron.  But 
this  idea  is  based  on  the  probably  erroneous 
supposition  that  gray  ^ig-iron,  even  when 
in  a  molten  state,  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  shape  of  graphite. 
However,  all  the  well-known  phenomena 
connected  with  the  chilling  of  pig-iron, 
seem  to  prove  that  in  gray  pig-iron,  when 
melted,  nearly  all  the  carbon  is  combined  or 
dissolved,  and  that  it  is  not  present  then  in 
the  shape  of  a  solid  graphite.  When  gray 
pig-iron  is  melted  and  poured  into  cold 
water,  it  appears  white,  because  sufficient 
time  is  not  left  for  the  carbon  to  separate 
from  the  iron  and  to  crystallise  as  graphite. 
The  bon  is  then  retained  in  about  the  same 
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moleooUr  oondition  And  oonstmction  whicn 
it  hftd  in  its  fluid  sUte. 

A  report  on  the  experiments  made  with 
graphite,  by  Mr.  J.  Schmiedhammer,  the 
ehief  engineer  and  technical  manager  of  the 
Nenberg  works,  is  published  in  "Oestr. 
Zeitschrift,"  1869,  No.  28.  This  report  is 
the  more  interesting,  as  it  compares  the 
results  obtained  with  graphite  with  thoee 
obtained  by  the  use  of  charcoal  dust. 

Mr.  Schmiedhammer  reports  as  follows: 
"  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  small 
eonverter,  to  get  the  charges  as  small  as 

C Bible.  The  graphite  used  was  of  the 
t  quality,  and  finely  pnlveriied.  In  the 
first  onarge  60  lbs.  of  graphite  were  blown 
into  the  converter,  that  is,  about  one  per 
eent  of  the  pig>iron.  In  the  three  follow- 
ing trial  charges,  two,  three,  and  four  per 
eent  of  graphite  were  used.  Immediately 
after  the  third,  and  again  after  the  fourth 
trial  charge  with  graphite,  another  charge 
was  made  with  the  same  pig-iron,  and  under 
the  samecircnmstanoes,  except  that  charcoal 
dust  was  used  instead  of  graphite.  The  pig- 
iron  was  taken  from  the  available  stock,  and 
was  melted  with  ooke  in  a  cupola  furnace. 
The  pigs  were  carefully  selected  and  of  uni- 
form appearance.  The  iron  was  mottled 
and  of  such  a  composition  that  it  became 
white  when  oast  into  iron  molds. 

The  results  of  the  six  experimental 
eharges  (four  with  graphite  and  two  with 
charcoal  dust)  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


In  comparing  the  results  contained  is  the 
above  table  we  are  led  to  the  following  c«»i- 
elusions :  Graphite,  when  blown'  into  the 
converter,  does  not  remedy  to  a  lack  of  eu- 
bon  in  the  pig-iron.  The  graphite  leeuu  to 
bum  but  incompletely,  if  it  bums  st  all. 
This  fact  is  also  indicated  by 'the  flkne, 
which  has  a  more  or  less  doll  and  eloady 
appearance  in  proportion  as  graphite  is 
used. 

Graphite  does  not  lengthen  the  first  period 
of  the  process.  This  is,  however,  doae  by 
the  ehareoal  dust,  the  use  of  which  there- 
fore counteraots  the  disposition  of  mottled 
pig-iron  towards  producing  vehement  dis- 
charges from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 

Graphite  is  not  able  to  make  a  charge 
with  mottled  iron  hot  enough,  not  even 
when  the  iron  is  very  hot  in  being  run  into 
the  converter. 

The  product  obtained  with  mphite  kss 
all  the  qualities  of  a  metal  resulting  from  s 
cold  charge.  It  chills  easily,  and  is  short 
at  a  yellow  heat.  The  slag  is  pasty  and 
tough,  and  not  very  fluid.  Great  losses  are 
caused  by  discharging  and  sculling. 

With  graphite  the  pressure  of  the  blast 
has  to  be  diminished  considerably  during  the 
second  period,  to  avoid  too  copious  dis- 
charges. This  is  necessary  but  to  a  veiy 
small  extent  when  oharcoil  dust  is  used. 

The  eharges,  Nos.  905  and  950,  made 
with  mottled  iron  and  charcoal  dust,  were  as 
regulw  and  good  as  if  gray  iron  had  beei 
used.     The  duration  of  Uie  first  period  wu 
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BormaL  The  metal  proved  to  be  of  good 
qnality.     The  slag  was  very  fluid." 

From  this  report,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stoekher's  method  is  in  continual  and 
Bueeessful  nse  at  Neaberg,  we  may  infer 
that  to  work  mottled  iron  by  the  Bessemer 
proeess,  fuel  is  required,  ana  that  this  fuel 
most  be  such  as  to  bam  readily  with  air  at 
a  moderate  temperature. 

Some  kind  of  gaseous  fuel,  for  inatanoe, 
ordinary  illuminating  gas,  when  used  with 
the  necessary  precautions  against  explosion, 
would  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  convert 
even  a  white  pig-iron  to  advantage  into  Bes- 
Bemer  metal.  The  economy  of  such  a 
proceeding  would  depend  on  local  oironm- 
stanoes. 


MODERN  ORDNANCE. 

From  tlie  opening  addreu  of  Sir  Williaic  3.  Abu- 
(TBOHS  before  tlie  Inilitute  of  Heohuii«al  Engi- 
neera,  »t  NewoMtle. 

When  battles  were  fought  hand  to  hand, 
war,  so  far  as  mechanics  are  concerned,  was 
an  affair  of  muscular  force,  and  was  in  that 
form  the  most  sanguinary,  because  combats 
were  the  most  close.  When  other  forces 
were  called  into  play,  inventive  appli- 
anoes  became  necessary,  and  these,  as  they 
have  advanced,  have  more  and  more  widened 
the  distances  separating  combatants,  and 
have  thus  operated  to  prevent  that  greater 
sacrifice  of  life  which  would  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  more  de- 
stouotive  weapons.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  supposed  that  future  wars  will  be  ren- 
dered more  murderous  by  the  intervention 
of  the  engineer ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  that  the  more  the  element 
of  intelligence  supersedes  that  of  animal 
force  in  military  straggles,  the  more  will  the 
barbarity  of  war  be  mitigated.  Science 
naturally  sides  with  civilisation,  and  tends  to 
establish  a  supremacy  over  barbarbm,  and 
we  find  this  tendency,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Abyssinian  war,  not  only  giving  over- 
whelming superiority  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
sation, but  deciding  the  issue  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  life.  Bat  whatever  our 
sentiments  may  be  in  regard  to  war,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  contend  that  we  ought  to  with- 
hold from  invention,  when  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained  is  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  It  is  oar  province,  as  engineers, 
to  make  the  forces  of  matter  obedient  to  the 
will  of  man,  and  those  who  use  the  means 
we  supply  must  be  responsible  for  their 
legitimate  application. 


It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  mem> 
hers  of  this  institution  who  visited  the  Els- 
wick  works  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meet- 
ing at  Newcastle,  that  two  or  three  small 
breech-loading  rifled  guns  were  shown  to 
them  as  novelties  deserving  their  attention. 
Those  guns  had  then  very  recently  received 
the  recognition  of  the  British  Government, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  small  beginnings 
of  a  system  of  ordnance  which  has  since  at> 
tained  a  very  extensive  adoption  in  this  and 
other  countries.  It  was  not  until  the  prin- 
ciple of  rifling  was  adopted  for  military  fire- 
arms, that  these  weapons  presented  much 
scope  for  the  mechanician's  art,  but  the  in* 
troduction  of  rifling,  and  the  change  in  the 
form  of  the  projectile  from  a  sphere  to  a 
pointed  cylinder,  brought  about  a  complica- 
tion of  new  conditions  which  it  has  required 
years  of  research  and  experiment  to  meet 
and  satisfy.  Passing  over  the  subject  of 
rifled  small  arms,  which  of  late  has  called 
forth  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill, 
I  will  speak  of  artillery,  as  being  that  di- 
vision of  gunnery  with  which  I  am  person- 
ally connected. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  considera- 
tions afiiecting  modern  artillery,  is  how  to 
obtain  the  strongest  possible  tube  with  the 
least  possible  weight.  Before  I  state  my 
views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining  this 
object,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  force  to  be  resisted. 
When  a  charge  of  powder  b  fired  in  a  gun, 
it  is  converted  into  gas  at  an  exceedingly 
high  ll^mperature,  and  the  pressure  exerted 
is  due,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  heat 
than  to  the  quautity  of  gas  produced.  But 
the  heat  evolved  is  not  wholly  realised  in 
augmentation  of  pressure,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  material  of 
the  gun.  The  heating  of  a  gun  by  firing  is 
an  effect  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  affords 
an  indication  both  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
abstracted  from  useful  effect,  and  also  the 
amazingly  high  temperature  of  the  gas  be- 
fore it  escapes  from  the  gun.  Fifty  rounds 
fired  in  quick  succession  from  a  field-piece, 
will  make  it  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  touched. 
Since  the  flame  is  only  in  contact  with  the 
bore  for  about  the  150th  part  of  a  second 
at  each  discharge,  it  follows  that  the  aggre- 
gate duration  of  the  flame  contact  by  wluch 
the  gun  is  thus  heated  in  fifty  rounds,  only 
amounts  to  one-third  of  a  second.  The  thin 
film  of  heated  matter  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bore  at  each  discharge,  contri- 
butes, in  some  measure,  to  this  ria*  of  (en- 
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peratnre ;  bnt  we  may  regard  the  aoqaisition 
of  heat  from  this  source  as  fallj  neatraliced 
by  the  cooling  of  the  gun  in  the  intervals 
ooonpied  by  loading.  Thus,  then,  yon 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  both  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  of  the  gaa  and  the  extent  of  the 
waste  by  absorption.  In  small  guns  the 
area  of  absorbing  surface  surrounding  the 
charge  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  mass  of 
the  charge,  than  it  is  in  larger  guns.  There- 
fore, the  waste  caused  by  the  heating  of  the 
gun  is  also  relatively  greater,  and  the  gas 
never  attains  either  the  same  heat  or  the 
tame  pressure  in  the  bmaller  weapon  as  in  the 
larger.  But  the  greater  heat  attained  in  a 
large  g;un,  adds  to  pressure  not  only  directly, 
by  expanding  the  gas,  but  indirectly,  by  ao> 
celerating  the  combustion  of  the  powder. 
The  powder  most  be  regarded  asfnel  burning 
in  a  furnace,  and  the  hotter  the  furnace  is  the 
quicker  the  fuel  will  burn.  Yon  will  per- 
ceive, then,  that  the  pressure  of  powder-gas 
per  unit  of  surface  is  augmented  by  increas- 
ing the  sise  of  the  gun,  apart  from  all  con- 
siderations regarding  the  projectile.  But 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  further  increased 
in  large  rifled  guns  by  the  great  length  of 
column  represented  by  the  projectiles.  The 
resistance  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
projectile,  and  the  pressure  rises  with  the 
resistance.  Augmentation  of  pressure  is 
also  caused  by  the  rifled  projectile  having  to 
acquire  motion  of  rotation  in  addition  to 
that  of  translation,  though  the  increase  of 
resistance,  and  of  consequent  pressure  due 
to  this  cause,  is  not  so  considerable  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  For  these  various  rea- 
sons, the  introduction  of  the  rifled  principle, 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  siie  demanded 
in  modem  ordnance,  combine  to  intensify 
that  pressure  to  a  degree  which  taxes  our 
utmost  resources  to  control.  The  limit  of 
the  pressure  actually  reached  in  rifled  guns 
of  the  largest  size,  when  fired  with  English 
service  powder,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained, 
bnt  it  is  probably  not  less  than  70,000  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  what  construc- 
tion is  best  adapted  to  resist  so  inordinate 
a  strain.  It  was  long  since  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Barlow,  that  a  cylinder,  to 
possess  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to  a 
bursting  force,  must,  when  out  of  action, 
have  its  interior  in  a  state  of  compression, 
and  its  exterior  in  a  state  of  tension.  He 
farther  proved  it  to  be  necessary  that  the 
internal  compression  should  diminish  in  an 
outward  direction,  and  the  external  tension 


in  an  inward  direction,  up  to  an  intermedi- 
ate lone  of  neutrality.  If  these  conditions 
were  neglected,  he  showed  that  in  a  very 
thick  cylinder,  the  material  forming  the  in- 
terior portion  would  be  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  before  the  exterior  portion 
acquired  any  considerable  tension.  The  in- 
terior, therefore,  would  be  overstrained, 
while  the  exterior  would  be  understrsined, 
and  the  aggregate  resistance  would  neoessa- 
rily  be  less  than  if  all  parts  were  doing  foil 
duty.  This  reasoning  is  the  foundation  of 
the  argument  in  favor  of  built-up  guns,  in 
which  every  layer  of  the  material  is  Btretehed 
upon  the  layers  beneath,  and  the  finished 
structure  is  in  the  condition  of  internal  com- 
pression and  external  tension,  demonstrated 
by  Barlow  to  be  that  of  greatest  strength. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored,  with 
partial  success,  to  realiie  the  advantage  of 
this  principle  in  cast-iron  guns,  by  cooling 
the  inside  first,  and  allowing  the  extemu 
portion  of  the  metal  to  shrink  upon  the  hu- 
dened  interior.  The  Rodman  cast-iron  gnn 
is  made  upon  this  principle,  and  considering 
the  nature  of  its  material,  has,  in  some  ex- 
amples at  least,  exhibited  great  power  of 
resistance,  though  not  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  be  used  for  heavy  ordnance  in  the  rifled 
form. 

Where  forged  material  is  used  for  the 
fabrication  of  guns,  this  condition  of  ont- 
ward  tension  and  inward  compression  is  nn- 
attainable  except  by  the  application  of  the 
material  in  successive  layers,  each  stretched 
on  those  below.  Considerations  of  economy 
or  convenience  may  supervene  to  reduce  the 
number  of  layers,  as  in  the  Fraser  modifi- 
cation of  coil-made  guns ;  but  theoretical 
perfection  will  be  most  nearly  reached  in 
that  gun  which  is  composed  of  the  greatest 
number  of  layers.  To  attempt  to  forge  larg« 
guns  in  single  blocks,  is  a  direct  violation 
of  established  theory,  and  the  general  &it- 
ure  which  has  attended  such  attempts,  is  a 
practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  best  kbd 
of  material  for  the  fabrication  of  guns.  In 
determining  this  question,  the  choice  clearly 
lies  between  steel  and  wrought-iron.  I  say 
this  with  no  disparagement  of  Major  Pu- 
liser's  system  of  adapting  cast-iron  smooth- 
bore guns  for  rifling,  by  introducing  a  tnbe 
of  coued  wrought-iron,  but  this  method  has, 
hitherto,  only  been  applied  with  success  to 
guns  which,  though  formerly  classified  as 
heavy  ordnance,  are  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  the  ponderous  guns  of  the  present  day. 
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For  these  we  require  the  greatest  strength 
ve  eftn  attain,  and  oast-iron  cannot  possibly 
be  regarded  as  so  efficient  for  enveloping  the 
iDternal  tabe  as  either  wrought- iron  or  steel. 
In  discussing  which  of  these  two  materials 
is  best,  I  shall  be  trespassing  on  oontrover- 
sial  ground.     Krupp  and  Whitworth,  both 
great  names  in  gunnery,  though  differing 
widely  in  their  views  on  other  points,  agree 
in  this,  that  steel  b  the  right  material  for 
the  entire  gun.     I,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  advocated  wrought-iron  in  the  form 
of  welded  coil  for  the  chief  mass  of  the 
gun,  limiting  the  use  of  steel  to  the  inter- 
nal tube,  which  has  abrasion  to  resist  as 
well  as  tensile  strain.     The  expression  of 
my  opinion  upon  this  point  may  probably 
not  be  considered  impartial,  but  I  will  never- 
theless state  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
preference  of  wrought-iron  thus  applied  is 
based.     It  has  been  found  both  in  Elswick 
and  Woolwich  guns,  that  whenever  failure 
takes  place,  it  almost  invariably  originates 
with  that  part  which  b  made  of  steel.     It 
is  the  steel  tube  which  is  nearly  always  the 
first  to  crack.    So,  also,  when  the  vent- 
pieces  or  closing  blocks  of  the  breech-load- 
ing guns  were  made  of  steel,  their  fracture 
was  alarmingly  frequent,  but  since  wrought- 
iron  has  been  substituted,  such  occurrences 
are   rare.      The   conclusion,   therefore,   at 
which  I  long  since  arrived,  and  which  I  still 
maintain,  is  that,  although  steel  has  much 
greater  tensile  strength  than  wrought-iron, 
It  is  less  adapted  to  resist  conoussive  strain. 
This  conclusion  b  in  strict  harmony  with 
the   fact   that  armor-plates  made  of  steel 
have  proved  on  every  occasion  of  their  trial, 
greatly  inferior  to  plates  of  wrought-iron. 
The  experiments  whieh  I  made  some  years 
ago  on   the   toughening   of  steel   in   large 
masses,  by  immersion,  when  heated,  in  oil, 
led  me  to  expect  that  this  fragility  would  be 
obviated  by  that  process,  and  I  felt  sanguine 
that  I  should  be  able  by  such  treatment  to 
produce  steel  armor-plates  of  extraordinary 
resbting  power.     An  armor-plate  of  steel 
was  accordingly  manufactured  for  experi- 
ment, and  was  tempered  in  a  large  bath  of 
oil.     Its  quality  was  tried  by  test  pieces  out 
off  after  tempering,  and  proved  by  tension 
and  bending.     The  results  showed  a  very 
high   tensile   strength,    combined   with  so 


a  68-pounder  sufficed  to  break  it  in  various 
directions,  and  it  was  justly  pronounced  a 
failure. 

With  these  experiences  before  me,  it  b 
impossible  that  I  can  hold  any  other  opinion 
than  that  the  vibratory  action  attending  ex- 
cessive concussion  b  more  dangerous  to  steel 
than  iron,  and  were  it  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  harder  and  more  homogeneous  sub- 
stance than  wrought-iron  for  the  surface  of 
the  bore,  I  should  entirely  dbcard  the  use 
of  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 
I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  very  strong 
guns  may  not  be  made  of  steel,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  failures  will  be  more  frequent, 
and,  I  may  add,  more  dbastrous,  with  steel 
than  with  iron,  when  the  conditions  of  trial 
are  the  same.  The  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  quality  of  steel,  continues  to  be  another 
serious  objection  to  its  use  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  these  considerations,  the  element  of 
cost  b  greatly  in  favor  of  the  wrought-iron 
coil  construction  over  every  mode  of  manu- 
facture in  steel. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
interesting  question  of  the  probable  future 
of  guns.  Upon  the  solution  of  this  question 
depends  the  pattern  of  future  ships,  and 
also  the  policy  of  continuing  or  abandoning 
the  struggle  of  armor-plates  against  guns; 
From  my  previous  remarks  on  the  increase 
of  pressure  with  which  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend as  we  have  increased  the  size  of  our 
guns,  it  might  be  inferred  that  we  were  now 
nearly  reaching  a  limit,  beyond  which  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  our  material 
would  not  enable  us  to  pass.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  far  we  could  have  advanced 
under  the  recently  existing  conditions ;  but 
certainly  every  increase  of  size  would  have 
been  attended  with  increase  of  difficulty. 

A  new  light,  however,  has  just  dawned 
upon  the  subject,  which  entirely  alters  the 
prospect.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
power  which  we  have  been  using  can  be  so 
modified  as  to  produce  the  required  effect, 
with  greatly  less  strain  upon  the  gun.  It 
may  appear  paradoxical  that  there  should  be 
a  limit  to  the  theoretical  advantage  of  in- 
creasing the  initial  pressure  of  the  gas 
evolved  in  the  gun,  but  the  apparent  anom- 
aly will  disappear  on  examination.  The 
action  of  expanding  gas  in  a  gun  b  analo- 
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the  material  of  the  cylinder  at  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  enterioff  steam.  But 
in  a  gun  we  can  have  no  proTiBion  analogous 
to  the  steam  jacket,  and  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  necessary  absenoe  of 
such  a  provision  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
increase  of  initial  pressure,  beyond  which 
no  gain  of  propelling  force  is  realised. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  fiilly  understood 
without  explaining  this  curious  and  impor- 
tant subject  in  a  more  definite  manner,  and 
I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  do  so.  The 
force  exerted  in  a  gun  bears  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  heat  evolved  by  the  gasification 
of  the  charge.  The  greater  the  heat  the 
greater  the  force,  for  heat  is  nothing  more 
than  unexpended  force.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  loss  of  heat  by  transmission  to 
the  gun,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  transmis- 
sion must  be  greatest  in  amount  when  the 
heat  of  the  gas  is  highest.  By  using  a 
slower  burning  powder,  less  heat  and  pres- 
sure we  evolved  at  first,  and  the  waste  of 
heat  in  the  stage  of  initial  pressure  being 
less,  more  heat  remains  for  expansive  action. 
Hence  the  slower  burning  powder  is  weaker 
at  first,  but  stronger  afterwards,  and  al- 
though the  total  quantity  of  gas  be  only  the 
same,  and  the  pressure  not  so  great  at  any 
point,  yet  the  aggregate  pressure  throughout 
the  bore  may  equal  that  of  the  more  ener- 
getic and  more  dangerous  powder.  This 
would  not  be  so  if  the  gun,  like  the  steam- 
jacketed  cylinder,  could  be  maintained  at 
the  maximum  temperature  of  the  elastic  me- 
dium within.  But  in  the  case  of  the  gun, 
that  temperature  would  be  far  above  the 
melting  point  of  its  own  material. 

It  is  only  lately  that  attention  has  been 
strongly  directed  to  the  powder  question  in 
England.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  where 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  endu- 
rance with  large  rifled  guns,  powder  similar 
in  granulated  form  to  that  used  in  England, 
has  long  been  wholly  discarded  and  super- 
seded by  powder  stamped  into  prismatic 
blocks,  which  bum  more  slowly;  but  al- 
though we  have  erred  in  using  a  powder  for 
our  new  ordnance,  so  violent  as  to  be  justly 
designated  "  brutal,"  by  the  French,  yet 
we  have  this  satisfaction,  that  the  (Hrdeal 
which  our  guns  have  sustained  with  our  se- 
verer powder,  affords  an  assurance  of  strength 
which  we  could  not  have  had  if  they  had 
only  withstood  the  mild  description  of  pow- 
der with  which  alone  continental  guns  have 
been  successfully  tried.  Attention  is  now 
fully  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  a  scien- 


tific military  committee  is  condnotmg  exper- 
iments upon  the  force  of  different  deaerip- 
tions  of  powder. 

In  these  experiments  the  pressures  exerted 
in  every  part  of  the  gun  are  determmed,  by 
the  use  of  an  instrument  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, invented  by  my  friend  and  partner, 
Captain  Noble.  This  instrument,  wbidi  is 
a  happy  combination  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  action,  indicates  the  velocity  at- 
tained by  the  projectile  at  any  nnmber  of 
points  in  the  gun,  and  horn  these  veloeitiei 
the  pressures  are  dednoed  by  ealcaktion. 
Thus  a  diagram  of  pressure  can  now  be  ex- 
hibited for  gas  in  a  gun,  as  well  as  for  itetm 
in  a  cylinder,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  regarding  this  result  as  no  small 
triumph  of  mechanical  science.  The  miti- 
gation of  initial  pressure,  which  is  nov 
known  to  be  compatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  efficiency,  opens  a  new  fatnre  for 
guns,  and  removes  all  doubt  as  to  tbe  pno- 
ticability  of  increasing  their  siu  and  power 
to  an  extent  whieh  it  would  be  vain  to  fol- 
low on  the  side  of  the  defense  by  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  armor. 

No  present  armor-clad  vessel  is  proof 
against  present  guns,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  future  armor  will 
be  proof  against  future  guns.  Ships  of  the 
Warrior  class  can  already  be  pierced  with 
shot  or  shell,  fixed  at  considerable  ranges, 
by  even  second-class  guns,  and  tbe  still 
stronger  ships,  now  in  course  of  oonstrno- 
tion,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  similarly  orer- 
taken  in  a  very  few  years.  Unless  armor  be 
invulnerable,  it  is  of  very  dtmbtfol  advan- 
tage as  a  defense.  It  will,  perhaps,  prevent 
the  entrance  of  shells,  containing  large  burst- 
ing charges,  but  on  the  other  und  the  pas- 
sage of  a  shot  through  the  ttiick  side  of  an 
armor-clad,  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  frag- 
ments that  would  act  with  terrible  efieot 
upon  the  crew.  If  we  cannot  stop  a  shot, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  facilitate  its  passage 
through. 

Wooden  ships  are  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause they  are  combustible,  but  we  may  hate 
ships  of  iron  without  the  armor.  Whatever 
weight  we  carry  as  armor,  we  lose  as  arma- 
ment, and  if  we  lessen  the  offensive  power 
of  a  ship,  by  loading  her  with  armor,  we 
ought  to  be  very  sure  that  the  armor  will 
realise  its  defensive  purpose. 

The  efficiency  of  modem  ordnance  agunst 
armor-plate  is  dependent,  not  only  on  ^e 
power  of  the  gun,  but  also  upon  the  mate- 
rial and  form  of  the  projeotUe.    Ordinary 
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oast  iron  proved  absolutely  useless  for  pro- 
jectiles to  be  used  against  thick  armor- 
plates,  and  until  Major  Palliaer  applied  the 
process  of  chilling  to  the  manufacture  of 
cast-iron  projectiles,  there  was  everj  reason 
to  believe  that  hardened  steel  was  the  only 
material  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose 
with  effect.  The  process  of  chilling  gives 
extreme  hardness  to  oast-iron,  but,  in  point 
of  toughness,  a  chilled  cast-iron  shot  is  in- 
ferior to  one  of  steel.  Steel,  however, 
though  much  less  liable  to  break,  is  more 
easily  crushed ;  and  this  brings  me  to  notice 
a  curious  evidence  of  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  penetrative  power  lost  by 
crushing  and  by  breaking.  A  crushed  pro- 
jectile IS  always  much  less  heated  by  the 
blow,  but  the  fragments  of  a  chilled  projec- 
tile remain  cool.  Hence,  we  see  that  crush- 
ing detra.cts  more  from  the  power  of  a  pro- 
jectile than  breaking,  because  the  heat  de- 
veloped in  a  projeetile  by  striking  a  plate, 
is  a  criterion  of  the  amount  of  force  ex- 
pended upon  the  projectile,  instead  of  the 
plate.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  Palliser 
shot  breaking  by  impact,  will  nevertheless 
pierce  more  easily  than  a  steel  shot  which 
remains  whole,  bat  yields  to  crushing. 

As  to  the  proper  form  of  head  to  be  given 
to  the  projectile  for  piercing  armor,  you  will 
remember  that  a  few  years  ago  this  question 
was  hotly  contested  between  the  supporters 
of  round  heads  and  fiat  heads  ;  but,  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  human  contentions, 
not  limited  to  the  sphere  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, both  parties  were  afterwards 
proved  to  be  wrong.  When  Major  Palliser 
brought  forward  his  chilled  projectile,  he 
advocated  a  pointed  head,  and  with  the  new 
material  he  was  found  to  be  right.  Major 
Palliser  has  competitors  on  the  Continent, 
whose  claims  I  cannot  pretend  to  weigh,  but 
in  this  country,  at  all  events,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  improving  both  the  material 
and  the  form  of  the  projectile,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  penetrative  power  of 
our  artillery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  effect- 
ing an  enwmous  economy  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  projectiles. 


carry  them ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  has 
been  practically  shown  by  the  proving  bargo 
of  the  Elswiok  works,  which  is  a  mere 
floating  gun  carriage.  This  little  vessel, 
which  18  only  sixty  tons 'burden,  is  continu- 
ally used,  without  difficulty,  for  the  trial  of 
twelve  ton  guns  at  sea,  even  when  the  swell 
is  considerable.  This  proving  barge  was 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Bendell's  idea  of  the  now 
well  known  gunboat  Staunch.*  The  Els- 
wick  barge  has  no  steam  power,  and  thus 
represents  the  minimum  of  sise;  but  the 
Staunch  is  provided  with  steam  power,  both 
for  propulsion  by  means  of  twin  screws,  and 
for  working  her  twelve-ton  gun.  She  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Elswiok 
barge,  and  yet  so  small  as  to  be  very  inex- 
pensive, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  diffi- 
cult mark  to  hit.  To  burden  such  a  vessel 
with  armor,  would  at  onoe  increase  her  sise 
and  her  cost,  thus  rendering  her  more  easy 
to  hit,  and  more  expensive  to  lose.  A  sim- 
ple screen  might,  perhaps,  be  advantageously 
applied  as  a  protection  against  shrapnel; 
but  thick  armor,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
reserved  for  ocean  ships.  I  have  so  recently 
published  my  views  on  the  subject  of  this 
vessel,  that  I  need  not  now  repeat  them  fur- 
ther, merely  observing  that  guns  of  the 
largest  size  now  made,  or  ever  likely  to  be 
made,  may  be  mounted  in  vessels  similar  to 
the  Staunch,  without  increasing  their  ton- 
nage in  more  than  a  proportionate  degree. 

Another  recent  invention,  highly  favora- 
ble to  defense,  is  the  celebrated  gun  carriage 
of  Captain  Moncrieff.  By  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  the  carriage,  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  operates  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
in  descending  it  lifts  a  counterweight,  which, 
when  liberated,  after  loading,  raises  the  gun 
again  to  the  height  necessary  for  firing  over 
the  edge  of  a  parapet.  By  this  mechanism, 
the  gun  is  handled  with  almost  perfect  se- 
curity to  the  men,  and  is  itself  exposed  in 
the  smallest  possible  degree,  and  only  for  a 
few  seconds  whUe  being  fired.  No  embra- 
sures being  required,  the  gun  is  not  re- 
scricted  in  lateral  range.  This  is  the  char- 
acteristic advantage  of  the  barbette  system 
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admit  but  guido  projeotiles  into  the  fort  »t 
the  very  points  where  guns  are  placed.  In 
iron  defenses,  the  opening  for  the  evn  is 
even  more  objectionable.  Not  only  does  it 
weaken  the  whole  stractore,  bnt  it  serves  to 
break  up  oast-iron  shot  striking  on  the  edge, 
and  thus  to  occasion  terrible  destruction  in- 
side. I  may  state  as  a  fact,  communicated 
to  me  by  a  Bracilian  officer,  on  whose  testi- 
mony I  rely  implicitly,  that  in  the  late  Par- 
aguayan war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
saw  whole  gun  crews  swept  away  in  the  Bra- 
Eilian  iron-clads,  by  common  cast-iron  round 
shot,  contemptible  for  piercing  even  the 
weakest  armor,  but  which,  striking  the  edge 
of  the  port,  entered  the  ship  in  a  torrent  of 
fragments.  The  Monorieff  gun  carriage 
gives  great  additional  value  to  earthworks, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  used  in  mere  pits  which 
would  be  wholly  invisible  to  an  enemy.  It 
would  probably  also  prove  to  be  available  in 
combination  with  iron  defenses,  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  objection  of  port-holes,  and 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  mucile- 
loading  guns  on  a  par  with  breech-loaders  in 
regard  to  security  and  ease  of  loading. 
Captain  Moncrieff 's  invention  will  play  a 
very  important  part  in  defensive  operations, 
and  will  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  for- 
tifications. 

Many  other  instances  may  be  cited  in  il- 
lustration of  the  tendency  of  mechanical 
progress  to  favor  defense.  Thus  the  increas- 
ing sise  of  guns  renders  them  difficult  to 
transport  for  offensive  use  abroad,  but  cre- 
ates no  impediment  to  their  defensive  appli- 
oation  at  home.  Or,  if  we  look  to  the  nau- 
tical side  of  the  subject,  we  see  that  the 
conditions  sought  to  be  attained  in  war-ships 
for  aggressive  action  involve  encvrmous  cost, 
and  that  the  great  sise  of  these  vessels  makes 
them  favorable  targets  for  the  fire  of  opposing 
artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vessels 
required  for  coast  and  harbor  defense  are  of 
cheap  construction,  and  their  small  sise  and 
facility  of  movement  give  them  the  advan- 
tage of  being  difficult  to  hit.  The  Moncrieff 
carriage  is  applicable  almost  exclusively  to 
defensive  purposes ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  torpedoes,  which,  by  many  ingenious 
contrivances,  have  recently  been  rendered 
moat  formidable  obstacles  to  naval  attacks 
upon  seaports.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of 
mechanical  invention,  as  applied  to  war,  is 
to  discourage  aggression,  and  thus  to  main- 
tain peace.  We  may,  consequently,  hcpe 
that  it  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  a  period 
when  oiviliied  nations  will  abandon  the  arbi- 


trament of  arms,  and  settle  their  differenee* 
by  rational  and  peaceable  methods.  Bat, 
while  I  defend  the  mechanical  branch  of 
military  science  from  all  imputation  of  ae^ 
ving  the  cause  of  war,  I  do  not  forget  thtt 
it  is  to  the  civil  branch  of  mechanical  enei- 
neering  that  the  honor  of  promoting  m 
friendship  of  nations  especially  belongs.  It 
is  by  the  facilities  it  gives  to  interconrso 
and  exchange,  and  by  the  reciprocal  benefits 
which  flow  therefrom,  that  it  teaches  men 
how  much  they  have  to  gain  by  peace  and. 
lose  by  war. 

THE  Atondali  Disasteb. — We  have  in 
this  country  long  been  spared  the  fre- 
quent and  ghastly  disasters  that  oharacteriie 
British  mining.  Even  the  few  oatastrophies 
that  have  occurred  here,  are  attributable  to 
carelessness  and  neglect  rather  than  to  the 
presence  of  noxious  and  inflammable  gases. 
It  would  appear  that  human  ingenuity  could 
hardly  have  devised  a  more  certain  man- 
trap than  the  Avondale  mine.  But  what- 
ever the  causes  of  these  terrible  sacrifices 
may  be,  mining  by  machinery  will  now 
begin  to  have  the  significance  and  attention 
here  that  it  is  receiving  abroad.  The  break- 
ing down,  moving  and  manipulating  of  coil 
by  inanimate  power,  with  only  the  supervision 
of  a  few  men,  will  at  once  and  greatly  decrease 
the  risks  to  human  life  and  the  cost  of  get- 
ting coal — and  humanity  has  little  to  hope  for 
if  economy  and  safety  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 


THE  ELLERSHAUSEN  PROCES& 

We  publish,  herewith,  a  table  of  the  re- 
sults of  several  single  heats  made  by  this 
process  at  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works, 
Troy,  and  also  the  results  of  five  weeks' 
continuous  working  at  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  at  Pittsburg. 

The  mixing  of  the  ore  with  the  melted 
pig-iron,  in  the  Troy  experiment,  was  thor- 
ough, and  the  subsequent  operations  in  the 
puddling  furnace  were  very  carefully  per- 
formed. The  results,  however,  are  not  uni- 
form, and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  product 
observed  elsewhere.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  Troy  experiments  were  not  sufEoientJT 
extended  to  give  a  fair  average  result.  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  some 
irons  are  better  adapted  to  this  process  than 
others;  also  that  the  ore  from  which  the 
pig-iron  is  made  is  not  the  beat  ore  to  mix 
with  the  same  pig-iron,  to  convert  it  into 
a  pig-bloom. 
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Experiment*  mad*  by  the  Eller*hau*tn  Proeti*,  at  the  Bettemer  Steel  Work*  and  at  the  Renieelaer 

Work*,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  jSpril,  1869. 
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30.7 

SS.S 


9S.4 


4,61S  3,710  90S 
4,875  3,610  1,365 
4,780J  3,910  8S0 
3,360  1,380 
1,810 
1,365 


I 


4,76S  3,555 
4,585,  3,220 


5,133 


3,860 


19.61. 

I 
25.95. 

I 
19  96. 


99.11'  S. 

95.40... 

I 

a».77... 


1,S43 


94.96  S.99 


4,996  3,846  1,150  93.09 


Clore  No.  1 

Fort  Edward  No.  3. 


R.  L  W.  Mixtnre. 


Puddled  fry  Ordinary  Proee**. 
1,SS0{    70 


9, Tool  9, 730 gain) 
30/ 

SiTW*  9,67a{loM30 


5.30 


S.30 


9.99 


30.08 

44.se 

30.56 
35.49 
19.17 
43.71 

49.91 


75.98|    45 


80.50 
75.56 
196.49 
109.17 
133.71 

87.91 


98.89  73.89 


46 


60 
45 

45 


h.  m. 

1  30 

1  M 

1  30 

9  30 

>  30 

9  30 

1  30 

1  30 


Experiment*  mnde  fry  the  Ellerthauten  Proee**,  etc. — Continaed. 


Kiiro  or  Oxx. 

1 
I 

RXHUTID. 

Km  ov  Pis. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

ArmxANCx  or  Fkactubx  or  But* 

MADB   BT   CSTTIiro   VT  rtn>DI.B.BABa 

ADO  sa-acaTiHe  tkxii  o-vcb. 

Fort  EdwaidNo.  3 

No.  91  Port  Henrv 

b  m. 

760 
750 
790 
745 
780 
736 

710 

an 

6.58 
8.87 
5.06 
8.04 
7.90 
e.16 

Fractare  nearly  all  granalar  and  rathea 

cold  abort ;  iiol  redsborl 
Fracture  granular  and  cold  abort ;  not 

red  ahon. 
Fracture  granalar  and  qoita  cold  dtort; 

not  red  nhort. 
Fiber  close  and  silky ;  rery  lough ;  rery 

•lightly  red  short. 

ao              

No.  91       do          

68S  (U 

do              

No.  91       do          

750 
700 
700 
675 

40 
45 
80 
60 

Clore  No.  1.      I............ 

No.  91       do          

do    No.  1.   II 

do    No.  1.  in 

No.  91  Port  Heorr. ...... 

coU  eborl,  but  not  ni  short. 

R.  I.  W.  Mixtnre, 
1  HiMtoon  No.  a,  I  Fort 
Kdward  No.  a                ) 

R.  L  W.  Mixture 

No.  91       do          

cold  sbori,  but  not  red  short. 
Fibroue  and  silky  fraetore ;  very  toagb ; 

roncb  belter  than  the  •ame  paddled; 

not  red  abort. 
Fiber  more  eloee  and  ailky  than  tke 

above;  very  fine  and  tougb;  not  red 

abort. 

No.  91  P.  H.,  90  per  cent. 
Oxide  mangaoeM  10  per 
cent 

1 

Clove  No.  1 

Fort  Edward  No.  3. 


Puddled  fry  Ordinary  Proee**. 


B.  I.  W.  Mixtnre., 


130 

690 

635 

65 

7.97 

1  90 

730 

670 

00 

8.99 

1  90 

755 

700 

55 

7.98 

Entirely  flbrona  and  aOky ;  neither  cold 

short  nor  red  ebon. 
Fracture  partly  granalar;  fibrona  part 

quite  silky ;  slightly  cold  short ;  not 

red  short. 
Granulated  with  streaka  of  fiber ;  oold 

short ;  a  little  red  short. 
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Jtnalytt*  of  tome  of  the  MateriaU  and  Product*  tit 
the  Troy  Experiment. 


Total  carbon  . . . 
Combined  silicon 

Pbospborus 

Sulphur 


Total  carbon. ... 
Combined  silicon 
Fhosphorua  .... 
Sulphur 


Clove 
pig. 


8.76 

4.16 

.88 


Fort 

Edward 

No.  8, 

pig- 


4.17 
1.64 
.98 
.016 


Clove  pud- 
dle bar. 


1.168 
.298 
.278 

none. 


Fort 
Edward 
puddle 

bar. 


.88 
.04 
.28 
.0096 


Covelll, 

EUersh'n 

bar. 


.84 
.026 
.29 
.0084 


Port 
Edward 
EUers. 

bar. 


.197 

.261 

.480 

none. 


Dakin  Hematite  Ore. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron . . . ; 62.94 

Protoxide  of  manganese     40 

Silica 26.82 

Water 10.66 

Port  Henry  No.  21  Ore— Magnetite. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 60.89 

Protoxide  of  iron 27.06 

Titanic  acid 1.80 

Silicic  acid 6.88 

Magnesia  2.86 

Alumina 2.80 

The  results  of  five  weeks'  working  at 
Messrs.  Shoenberger  &  Co.'s,  are  based  on 
the  amount  of  ore  used  in  the  blast-furnace, 
also  the  amount  of  pig  metal  and  of  pig- 
bloom  (conglomerate  of  ore  and  partially  de- 
oarburized  pig-iron,  as  obtained  by  the  Ek- 
lershausen  process),  and  the  average  loss  on 
the  pig  bloom. 

Dnring  this  time  all  the  cinder  from  the 
EUershaosen  process  was  used  in  another 
blast-furnace  where  they  were  making  white 
iron  for  a  rail  mill  in  Chicago. 

Ore  need.  lbs. 

llannora  at  60  per  cent,  2,286,602 

Iron  Mountain  at  66      "  1,299,789 
Sterling            at  60      "  618,807 

Lake  Superior  at  62      "  498,882 


(average),  the  bloom  containing,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Messrs.  Shoenberger  ft 
Co.,  about  27  per  cent  of  ore  (Lake  Cham- 
plain). 

Supposing  even  that  the  pig  metal,  if 
worked  into  the  EUershaosen  bloom,  had 
yielded  only  its  own  weight  in  muck-bar, 
instead  of  gaining  3  per  cent,  then  we  have 

lbs. 

Iron  fh>m  pig  metal 739,200 

"        pig  bloom 1,849,600 

Total  amoont  of  iron...  2,588,800 


This  would  show  only  a  loss  of  a  little  above 
one  per  eent  over  the  amount  of  iron  c<»> 
tained  in  the  ore  as  found  by  analyses. 

The  loss  in  puddling  their  pig,  Messrs. 
Shoenberger  have  found  to  average  8  per 
cent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Messrs.  Shoenberger  ft 
Co.  have  not  heretofore  been  able  to  make 
horse-shoes  from  their  own  puddled  iron, 
but  were  always  compelled  to  buy  good 
scrap  iron.  Now  they  are  making  all  their 
horse-shoes  from  the  EUershansen  iron,  the 
horseshoe  billet  being  rolled  directly  {naa 
the  muck-bar. 

The  following  data  relating  to  the  Ellera- 
hausen  process  are  from  Messrs.  Shoenber- 
ger &  Co.'s  books: 

In  the  puddling  process  the  production  of 
a  single  puddling  furnace  is  about  2,600  lbs. 
per  day. 

To  fix  the  bed  of  furnace  takes  from  100 
to  150  lbs.  of  scrap  iron. 

To  fix  the  bed  of  furnace  takes  from  200 
lbs.  of  ore. 

In  the  ElUrshausen  process  the  prodnetioi 
per  day,  in  single  furnace,  is  4,00U  Ibe. 

To  fix  the  fiimace-bed  they  have  used  oolj 
50  lbs.  of  ore  per  day,  and  no  scrap. 

Working  in  a  large  furnace — three  men 
to  the  furnace— the  yield  per  shift  has  bees 
for  months  6,300  lbs.,  consuming  only  70 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  while  in  pud- 
dling they  use  47  bushels  of  coal  per  ton  of 
muck-bar. 

Table  of  Analyet. 
1   Pig  metal  iVom  Messrs.  Shoenberger  k  Co., 
Kray. 
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1. 


4. 


6. 


Cwbon  chem.  comb. 

Graphite.... 

Siliciam 

Salpbnr 

Phoisphonu 

Iron 

Silicic  acid 

Peroxide  of  iron .... 
Protoxide  of  iron.  . . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

PlMMplioric  acid  . . . . , 
Snlphoret  of  iron. . . , 


2.87 

1.84 

1.02 

.14 

.68 

92.46 


42 


:.48 

.20 

.011 

.12 


.89 

.09 

.006 

.14 


.027 


.012 


14.02 

17.71 

60.81 

2.08 

.84 

1.44 

2.64 

.88 


8.96 

16.01 

68.88 

1.74 

.86 

1.81 

1.74 

.72 


Copper,  cobalt,  alnminnm,  calcinm  and  slag  not 
determined. 

jtwUytU  <^  Pig  Xttat  and  Muck-harfor  Itttiri. 
ShoetAerger  ti  Co. 
a.  Pig  metal  fh>m  Sligo  fhrnace  (gray). 
(.  Pig  metal  fVom  Sligo  fhrnaoe  (white). 
e.  Pig  metal  ttava  Penn.  fUmace  (gray). 
d.  Pig  metal  from  Penn.  furnace  (white). 
«.  Muck-bar  iVom  Slieo  iron,  paddled. 
/.  Mnck-bar  fl-om  Sl^  iron,  EUershanaen  pro- 


g.  Mack-bar  feom  Penn.  Aunaoe,  paddled. 
k.  Muck-bar  fh>m  Penn.  ftamace,  EUlenbaasen 
proceag. 


Iron ' 

Manganese 

Silicium   

Phosphorus 

Snlphnr 

Carbon  combined 

Graphite 

Slag 


Carbon  . . . , 
Siliciam.  . . 
Phospbonis 
Snlphor  ... 


98.01 
.21 
.98 
.69 
.08 
1.06 
8.86 
.84 


.84 

.17 

.26 

trace. 


98.40 
.41 
.28 
.66 
.08 
4.81 
.21 
.21 


/• 


.29 
.16 


d. 


94.46 

trace. 

.41 

.22 

.009 

1.84 

8.18 

.40 


.81 

.07 

.16 

none. 


.81 
.19 

trace. 

4.74 
.24 
.81 


.24 

.06 

.16 

none. 


The  ore  used  for  mixing  in  the  EUers- 
hauaea  process  was  a  hrown  hematite,  con- 
taining .21  phoaphoiio  acid,  68.00  peroxide 
of  iron,  18.00  water,  halanoe  almost  exolu- 
Btrely  siliea  and  alomina. 

In  Ute  iron  of  Lyon,  Shorb  &  Co.,  from 
cold  blast  oharooal  iron,  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble difference  between  the  paddled  and  the 
EUershaosen  iron,  as  far  as  the  analysis 
goes.    Mr.  William  H.  Lyon  considers  the 


EUershaosen  iron  snpperior  to  the  paddled 
iron  when  brought  to  practical  test. 

In  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Shoenber- 
ger  k  Co.,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sal- 
phur  ia  far  more  thoroagbly  eliminated  by 
the  EUershaosen  than  by  the  puddling  pro- 
cess. 

We  shall  give,  in  a  fntore  number,  the 
restilts  of  the  Ellershausen  process  as  tried 
on  a  still  larger  scale,  during  several 
months  regular  working. 

PUB-DRIVING  BY  GDKPOWBER 

From  "  EnginMring." 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been 
paid  in  America  to  the  ingenious  method  of 
driving  piles  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
recentljr  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Shaw's  system  is  likely  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Shaw's  "gunpowder  pile-driver  "  as  it 
has  been  named,  consists  merely  of  an  ordi- 
nary pile-driving  engine,  having  a  ram  pro- 
vided with  two  plungers  projecting,  the  one 
from  its  upper,  and  the  other  from  its  lower 
end,  and  fitted,  moreover,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  retaining  the  ram  at  any  desired 
height.  On  the  top  of  the  pile  to  be  driven 
is  placed  a  casting,  or  cylinder,  hollowed  on 
the  onder  side  to  fit  the  head  of  the  pile, 
and  having  bored  from  its  upper  side  a  hole, 
into  which  the  lower  plunger  of  the  ram  fits. 
In  this  hole  is  placed  a  small  charge  of  gun- 
powder,  and  the  ram,  having  been  raised  a 
few  feet,  is  let  fall,  when  the  lower  plunger, 
entering  the  hole  in  the  oap-pieoe,  compres- 
ses and  heats  the  air,  which  ignites  the  pow- 
der, thus  causing  the  ram  to  be  thrown  op 
again,  ready  for  another  blow,  and  the  cap- 
pieoe  with  the  pile  to  be  forced  downwards. 
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The  plunger  at  the  top  of  the  ram  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enteriog  into  an  air  cylinder  at 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  thus  forming  an 
air  buffer  in  the  event  of  the  ram  being 
thrown  up  too  high.  This  upper  air  cylin- 
der is  also  useful  when  there  is  but  little 
space  available  for  striking  a  blow,  as,  in 
such  oases,  by  hauling  up  the  ram  until  the 
upper  plunger  is  forced  into  the  air  cylinder, 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  ram  is  accele- 
rated. 

So  far  the  action  of  the  apparatus  u  sim- 
ple enough,  and  will  be  readily  understood; 
but  the  results  obtained  with  it  are  difficult 
to  account  for  satisfactorily.  Inasmuch  as 
in  regular  working  the  ram  is  thrown  up 
again  to  its  starting  point,  it  is  evident  that 
any  work  given  out  by  it  during  its  down- 
ward stroke  must  be  re-absorbed  by  it  dur- 
ing its  upward  stroke,  and.  therefore,  that 
none  of  the  work  generated  by  the  fall  of 
the  ram  can  be  considered  to  be  available 
for  driving  the  pile.  This  driving  action 
most  therefore  be  performed  by  the  power 
generated  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
and  it  is  the  amount  of  effective  work  thus 
done  by  the  powder  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  point  in  the  whole 
affair.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  model  appar- 
atus, lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Shaw  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  ram, 
with  its  plungers,  weighed  73  lbs.,  and  had 
a  fall  of  20  ft.  When  no  powder  was  used, 
a  pile,  placed  under  this  ram,  was  driven  ^ 
in.  at  each  blow ;  but  when  a  charge  of  14 
grains  of  white  gunpowder  (composed  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  sugar)  was  employed,  the  distance 
which  the  pile  was  driven  at  each  stroke  was 
augmented  to  2  in.,  or  eight  times  its  former 
amount.  Now,  if  in  this  case  we  were  to 
consider  the  power  expended  upon  the  pile 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which 
the  latter  is  driven,  we  shall  have  the  ex- 
plosion of  14  grains  of  powder  generating 
73X20X8=11,680  foot-pounds  of  work, 
or,  as  14  grains  are  equal  to  -^q  lbs.,  there 
would  be  11,680X500  =  5,840,000  ft.-lbs. 
of  work  developed  by  the  explosion  of  1  lb. 
of  powder !  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  pound 
of  ordinary  powder,  burnt  in  a  gun,  only 
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are,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  apparatus  lies  more  in  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  thrust  transferred  to 
the  pile  than  to  any  vast  amount  <tf  power 
generated.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to 
us  that  in  the  gunpowder  pile-driver  » 
greater  proportion  of  the  driving  power  is 
turned  to  useful  account  than  when  (he  ot- 
dinary  falling  monkey  is  used,  and  this  view 
of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  with 
Mr.  Shaw's  apparatus  no  injury  is  done  to 
the  head  of  the  pile  itself  In  the  case  we 
have  just  been  considering,  the  ram  was  a 
light  one,  and  its  fall  great,  and  these  cir- 
cumstances may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  the  great  comparative  suceeas 
of  the  apparatus  when  used  with  powdo^; 
but  a  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
pile-driver,  recently  made  by  Chief-Engi- 
neer W.  W.  W.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  will  show 
that,  even  with  a  heavy  ram  and  short 
stroke,  the  advantages  gained  by  the  nse  of 
the  gunpowder  were  equally  great. 

That  Mr.  Shaw's  apparatus  forms  a  very 
efficient  pile-driving  engine,  Cap't.  Wood's 
report,  and  other  information  which  we  have 
received  from  reliable  private  sources,  leave 
us  no  reason  to  doubt ;  whether,  however,  it 
is  an  economical  one  we  have  as  yet  not  suf- 
ficient data  to  enable  us  to  determine.  In 
Captain  Wood's  report,  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der used  is  unfortunately  not  given,  neither 
does  the  report  afford  any  information  oon- 
cerning  the  number  of  men  required  to 
work  the  machine  when  in  regular  aetioB. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  well- 
arranged  steam  pile-driver  the  engine  not 
only  serves  for  working  the  ram,  bat  also 
for  lifting  the  piles  into  place,  traversing 
the  machine  as  required,  and  doing  other 
work  which,  if  it  is  to  be  done  economically, 
must  be  performed  by  steam  power  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Shaw's  pile-driver  also ;  and  the 
question  then  arises  whether,  if  an  engine 
and  boiler  have  to  be  provided,  it  is  not  bet- 
ter to  employ  them  for  doing  all  the  woii 
that  has  to  be  done.  As  regards  the  com- 
parative cost  of  developing  power  by  the 
combustion  of  coal  under  a  steam  boiler, 
and  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  then 
can  be  little  difference  of  opinion,  as  a 
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about  one-fiftieth  of  that  of  the  powder.  Even 
supposing  the  powder  to  have  the  vastly  in- 
creased efficiency  estimated  from  the  experi- 
ments at  the  Franklin  Institute  above  men- 
tioned, the  cost  of  generating  a  certain 
nnmber  of  foot-pounds  of  work  would  still 
be  in  favor  df  the  coal,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  in  actual  working  Mr. 
Shaw's  apparatus  gives,  from  its  handiness 
and  rapidity  of  action,  results  which  com- 
pensate for  this  increased  cost  of  generating 
the  power. 

Whether  Mr.  Shaw's  gunpowder  pile- 
driver  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  steam  pile-drivers  or  not,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly render  important  services  in  situ- 
ations where  hand-worked  machines  have 
hitherto  only  been  available;  and  in  any 
case  its  action  is  in  many  respects  so  pecu- 
liar, that  we  feel  sure  that  its  further  trials 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  who 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  this 
'  subject. 

ICE-MACemES  AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

From  "  The  BngineeriDg  A  Mining  Jonnial." 

For  a  century  or  more  the  great  problem 
of  converting  heat  into  power  was  being 
solved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  steam-engine 
was  being  brought  into  existence.  It  ad- 
vanced through  various  stages,  and  appears 
now  to  have  attained,  perhaps  if  not  its  full 
growth,  at  least  a  very  high  degree  of  de- 
velopment. At  present  another  problem  is 
being  solved — namely,  to  convert  power  into 
cold ;  in  other  words,  to  construct  machines 
to  make  ice,  or  produce  cooling  by  means  of 
the  application  of  power ;  and  as  the  cheap- 
est power  we  possess  is  steam  power,  this  is 
almost  exclusively  used,  when  we  have  the 
problem  to  produce  cold  by  mechanical 
means. 

The  production  of  heat  by  mechanical 
means  is  very  ancient.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  friction  of  two  rubbing  surfaces, 
snoh  as  a  grooved  board  and  a  stick,  has 
been  used  by  savage  races  to  produce  fire  ; 
and  the  heating  of  the  axle-trees  of  wagons 
and  machinery  by  friction  was  observed  cen- 
turies ago.  Comparatively  speaking,  the 
practice  and  successful  application  of  these 
phenomena  have  been  carried  out  only  re- 
icently.  In  a  few  factories  in  Germany, 
where  there  was  a  surplus  of  water-power,  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  producing  fric- 
tion between  two  oast-iron  surfaces,  which 
became  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  enough 


caloric  was  produced  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  a  heating  apparatus  for  various  rooms; 
while  Beaumont,  in  1856,  constructed  a  heat- 
ing arrangement  driven  by  power,  where  the 
heat  was  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  very 
elongated  cone  of  soft  meterial,  well  oiled,  and 
which  was  placed  in  a  hollow  metallic  cone,* 
in  which  it  fitted  exactly.  Upon  being  ra- 
pidly revolved,  a  perfectly  noiseless  friction 
was  the  result,  producing  the  full  equivalent 
of  heat,  as  determined  by  Meyer,  Joule, 
Grove,  etc.,  and  to  which  we  have  often  re- 
ferred before,  namely :  one  unit  of  heat  for 
every  772  foot-pounds  power  employed. 
The  specific  heat  of  one  pound  of  water,  be- 
ing nearly  equal  to  that  of  60  cubic  feet  <^ 
air,  every  772  foot-pounds  will  heat  50  cubic 
feet  of  air  1  deg.,  and  120x772,  or  92,600 
foot-pounds,  will  heat  120x50,  or  6,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  air,  1  deg.  If  we  spend  this 
power  every  minute,  we  will  have  nearly  3- 
itorse-power,  as  each  horse-power  is  33,000 
foot-pounds  per  minute.  Three  horse-power 
properly  employed  will  therefore  heat  a  space 
of  6,000  cubic  feet  (the  contents  of  a  com- 
mon passenger  railroad-oar)  1  deg.  every 
minute.  But  as  three-horse  power  aannot 
be  obtained  from  a  locomotive,  by  a  con- 
sumption of  coal  of  less  than  80  lbs.  per 
hoar,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  it  would  not  be 
an  economic  operation,  as  so  slight  a  calori- 
fic effect  may  be  easily  obtained  from  a  com- 
mon stove,  with  a  consumption  of  less  than 
one-tenth  the  above,  two  to  three  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour  ;  which  is  the  average  amount 
burnt  in  a  stove  of  moderate  size,  and  heats 
a  room  of  the  above  dimensions  sufficiently, 
even  in  the  coldest  season. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  transformation  of  power 
into  heat,  is  the  perfectuniformity  of  result, 
whatever  be  the  means  employed  to  accom- 
plish this  transformation.  It  may  be  fric- 
tion of  solids,  of  solids  on  liquids  or  gases, 
through  agitating  them  by  means  of  fan- 
wheels  or  other  means,  compression  of  gases, 
magnetic  attractions,  or  by  retarding  re- 
volving wheels.  In  short,  there  may  be 
any  means  whatever  employed  to  retard  or 
destroy  power  or  motion,  we  will  always  have 
the  uniform  result ;  that  for  every  772  foot- 
pounds apparently  destroyed,  one  unit  of 
heat  will  have  been  obtained — the  only  con- 
dition being  precaution  not  to  lose  part  of 
the  heat  thus  obtained,  nor  to  consume  part 


*  For  dMoriplion  of  tbt«  »pp«Tatiu, 
diutritl,  Paris,  I860,  i»g«  18. 
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of  the  power  employed  in  some  other  man- 
ner.  By  obserring  these  oonditions,  differ- 
ent experimenters,  employing  a  variety  of 
means,  have  obtained  such  uniform  results, 
that  the  number  obtained,  772,  represent- 
ing the  equivalent  of  heat  and  power,  is  one 
of  the  most  securely  established  in  the  whole 
field  of  physical  sciences. 

When  converting  heat  into  power,  by 
means  of  the  steam-engine,  the  results  are 
quite  different,  and  the  most  enormous  dis- 
orepancies  appear,  one  machine  produoing 
nearly  110  foot-pounds  per  unit  of  heat,  an- 
other 70,  another  50,  and  another  only  85  or 
40 — these  numbers  being  respectively  about 
l-7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  772.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  steam-engines  produce  only 
small  portions  of  the  theoretical  amount,  and 
are  subject  to  a  loss,  ranging  from  86  to  95 
per  cent  of  what  we  are  some  day  entitled 
to  expect.* 

Beferring  to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the 
opening  of  this  article,  the  conversion  of 
power  into  cold,  the  following  question  nat- 
urally presents  itself:  Is  this  conversion 
practically  accomplished  without  great  loss, 
and  with  tolerably  uniform  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  conversion  of  power  into  heat  ? 
Or  is  it  subjected  to  the  great  loss  of  86  to 
95  per  cent,  as  is  the  case  where  heat  is  con- 
verted into  power  by  the  intervention  of  the 
steam-engine  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  will  state  that  in  this  case  there  is  fortu- 
nately no  such  loss ;  when  converting  power 
into  negative  heat,  we  are  able  to  abstract 
with  a  good  ice-machine  a  unit  of  heat  for 
every  772  foot-pounds  of  power  employed ; 
or  170units  for  170x772,  or  nearly  132,000 
foot-pounds.  If  we  expend  the  last  num- 
ber of  foot-pounds  per  minute,  we  '  spend 
four-horse  powers,  and  therefore  theoreti- 
cally four-horse  power  must  produce  a  cool- 
ing effect  of  170  units  of  heat  per  minute. 
As  one  pound  of  water  of  62  degrees  re- 

Suires  30  degrees  cooling  to  bring  it  to  32 
egrees,  and  the  abstraction  of  140  units  of 
latent  heat,  170  units  of  heat  abstracted 
from  one  pound  of  water  at  62  degress  will 
change  it  into  ice  of  82  degrees  ;  and  thus 
an  expenditure  of  fonr-horse  power  most  be 
able  to  freeie  every  minute  one  pound  of 
water  of  62  degrees — that  is,  sixty  pounds 
per  hour;  and  40-horBe  power  will  freese 
600  pounds  per  hour,  or  6,000  pounds  per 
day  of  ten  working  hours. 


*  Baaden  deiirovs  for  details  In  tbia  matter,  are 
toferted  to  the  "  Jonnial  of  Hioing  »  for  1869. 


This  estimate,  which  gives  the  mazimnm 
amount  of  ice  which  can  be  produced  b;  a 
given  power,  shows  at  the  same  time  thattbe 
reason  why  artificially  obtained  ice  can  com- 
pete with  natural  ice,  is,  that  steam  power 
is  80  cheap.  It  has  been  suggested  to  make 
small  machines,  in  which,  by  the  labor  of  a 
man,  ice,  or  at  least  cooling,  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  such  machines  have  actually  been 
made,  but  only  with  doubtful  success.  This 
becomes  clear  when  we  consider  tbat  one- 
man  power  being  only  the  32d  part  of  fonr- 
horse  power,  one  man  oonld  freeze  only  the 
32d  part  of  a  pound  of  water,  one-balf  onnce 
per  minute,  or  one  pound  in  82  minutes ; 
this  would  be  the  maximum  attainable,  and 
that  by  hard  labor,  the  most  perfect  ar- 
rangement, precaution  against  loss  of  power, 
absorption  of  heat,  eto.,  all  more  diffioaltto 
obtain  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  scale. 
We  are  oompelled  to  come  to  the  oonclasion 
that  the  system  of  refrigeration  by  means  of 
power  is  only  applicable  on  a  large  scale 
where  steam  or  water  power  is  .available. 
To  use  the  labor  of  a  man  to  produce  cool- 
ing by  this  system,  is  more  expensive,  as 
would  be  that  of  animab,  in  comparison  to 
the  employment  of  steam  or  water  power. 

If  we  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  result  calculated  above 
— namely,  the  production  of  6,000  Ibe.  of  ice 
per  day  by  a  steam-engine  of  40-hor8e  power 
— we  find  tbat,  as  a  horse-power  requires  in 
an  economical  stationary  boiler  and  engine 
20  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  the  40-hone 
power  will  consume  per  day  of  10  workmg 
hours  800  pounds  of  coal.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  800  pounds  of  coal  producing 
6,000  pounds  of  ice,  gives  7  J  pounds  of  ioe 
for  every  pound  of  coal,  or  74  tons  of  ice 
for  every  ton  of  coal  on  the  supposition  that 
each  horse-power  consumes  two  ponndi  of 
coal  per  hour.  As,  however,  in  the  most 
economical  boilers,  a  horse-power  may  be 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  less  coal,  it 
is  clear  that  it  becomes  possible  to  obtain 
more  ice  per  ton  of  coal,  which  quantity  can 
be  further  increased  by  future  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine. 

Having  thus  estimated  what  we  may  ex- 
pect theoretically,  let  us  investigate  in  how 
far  the  practical  results  obtained  agree  with 
these  estimates. 

In  the  first  ice-machines,  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple, some  ten  years  ago,  one  or  two  tons  of 
ioe  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  ton  of 
coal,  and  it  was  at  that  time  considered  a 
great  attainment  that  actually  more  ioe  was 
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tvrned  out  than  ooal  oonsamed.  Very  soon 
it  was  claimed  that,  by  means  of  the  ether- 
Tiiaekine,  three  tons  of  ioe  were  daily  pro- 
duced by  the  consumption  of  seven  tons  of 
ooal  per  week  ;  then  the  ammonia-machine 
made  four  to  six  tons  of  ioe  for  erery  ton  of 
ooal,  whioh  production  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  eight  and  ten  tons,  while  lately 
twelve  tons  have  been  claimed  for  every  ton 
of  coal  oonsamed.  An  ice-machine  made  by 
Liebe,  and  used  in  England  for  cooling  pur- 
poses in  a  large  brewery,  produced  a  cool- 
ing effect,  which  formerly,  by  means  of  ice, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  consumption 
of  14  tons  of  that  bulky  material,  while  the 
ice-machine  of  Br.  Yander  Weyde,  of  this 
city,  which  is  now  being  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  is,  it  is  claimed,  more  eco- 
nomical, and  will  in  its  effect  excel  Liebe's 
when  perfected  and  worked  with  superior 
boilers  and  engines. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  ice  thus  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  chief  consideration,  we 
may  say,  it  consists  of  the  first  outlay,  the 
fuel  and  the  labor.  Considering  the  outlay, 
an  ice-machine  with  a  steam-engine  of  40- 
horse  power  and  boiler,  costs,  say  $5,000, 
interest  of  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machine, 
at  15  per  cent,  $15  per  week ;  labor  $18, 
coal  $7,  water  nothing ;  total,  $40  for  20 
tons  of  ice,  or  $2  per  ton,  slightly  less  or 
more,  according  to  economy  and  price  of 
ooal  and  labor. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  ice-making  or 
conversion  of  power  into  cold,  is  not  subject 
to  from  86  to  95  per  cent  of  loss,  which  is 
the  ease,  in  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
power,  in  the  steam-engine.  If  this  was  the 
case,  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  only,  of  ice 
could  be  made,  with  the  same  amount  of 
machinery,  fuel  and  labor,  as  now,  and  the 
price  would  be  at  least  $20  to  $40  per  ton, 
in  place  of  $2.  It  is  dear  that  in  this  case 
artifieial  ice  could  seldom  compete  with  nat- 
ural ice,  whioh  for  that  price  could  even 
be  conveyed  to  the  tropics.  However  in- 
land in  bropioal  climes,  it  commands  often 
$100  and  more  per  ton,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at 
all,  and  in  such  exceptional  circumstances, 
even  very  expensive  methods  of  cooling  may 
b«  taken  advantage  of. 

FAQGOTXD  AxLKS. — The  Albany  Iron 
Works  are  making  hammered  iron  rail- 
road axles  of  a  very  superior  quality.  We 
shall  in  due  time  give  the  particulars  of 
some  tests  of  these  axles,  under  the  blows 
of  a  drop. 

Vol.  I.— No.  10.— 60. 


POPPER'S  ANTI-mCRUSTATOR  FOR 

STEAM-BOILERS. 

By  Dr.   ExiL  laiBlcH. 
TranaUted  from  "  Pol;te«bn{e  Joamal." 

The  incrustation  of  steam-boilers  pre- 
vents, to  a  great  extent,  the  transmission  of 
the  heat,  and  causes  an  early  destruction  of 
the  boilers.  Its  removal  from  time  to  time 
is  very  expensive  and  inconvenient.  The- 
nature  and  quantity  of  this  incrustation  de- 
pends on  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
feed-water. 

When  the  water  is  first  heated  up  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  bicarbonates  which  are 
dissolved  in  the  water  are  decomposed,  lose 
one  half  of  their  carbonic  acid,  are  precipi- 
tated as  insoluble  carbonates,  and  produce 
the  first  deposit  in  the  boiler.  During  the 
subsequent  continuous  evaporation  of  the 
water,  the  other  compounds  dissolved  in  it 
are  concentrated  and  finally  precipitated, 
when  the  limit  of  their  solubility  is  reached. 
Another  kind  of  deposit  Lb  thus  produced, 
different  from  the  first  in  its  chemical  com- 
position. The  great  variety  of  chemical 
compounds  dissolved  in  different  feed-waters, 
is  a  proof  that  no  general  chemical  means 
can  e^ist,  fit  to  prevent  all  incrustation 
from  any  water,  and  that  every  chemical 
remedy  proclaimed  as  universal,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  imposition.  A  certain  sub- 
stance cannot  even  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
certain  kind  of  incrustation  unless  it  is  added 
before  the  water  is  brought  into  the  boiler, 
thus  precipitating  and  gathering  the  solid 
compounds  outside  of  the  boiler.  A  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  feed-water  can  alone  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  value  of  one  or  other  of 
these  chemical  remedies  for  special  circum- 
stances. Another  method  of  relieving  the 
feed-water  of  the  greater  part  of  dissolved 
matter,  consists  in  pre-heating  the  water  in 
a  specially  adapted  vessel  or  apparatus, 
where  it  then  deposits  its  carbonates.  An 
excessive  concentration  of  the  other  matters 
can  be  prevented  by  allowing  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  boiler  to  run 
out  every  day,  and  by  replacing  it  by  fresh 
water. 

A  third  kind  of  remedy  agunet  incrusta- 
tion does  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  deposits,  but  altera  the  nature  of 
these  deposits  so  that  they  do  not  adhere, 
by  introducing  such  matters  or  arrangements 
that  the  deposits  may  be  gathered  upon  them, 
and  with  which  they  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
removed.     We  reckon  amongst  these  reme- 
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dies :  painting  or  covering  of  the  interioi*of 
the  boiler;  mechanical  admixtures  to  the 
water,  which  are  said  to  rub  and  clean  the 
interior  boiler  surface ;  the  many  existing 
mysterious  substances,  one  of  which,  viz  : 
Baker's  anti-incrustator,  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  wide-spread  but  totally  unde- 
served reputation. 

An  apparatus  invented  by  Schmitz,  and 
based  on  a  new  principle,  was  favorably  re- 
ceived at  the  last  Paris  exhibition.  By  in- 
serting curved  wrought-iron  plates  into  the 
boiler,  Sohmits  intended  to  create  a  regular 
circulation  of  the  water,  thereby  to  increase 
the  evaporating  power  of  the  boiler,  and  to 
carry  all  precipitated  matter  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  inserted  plates.  This  object 
is  attained  in  a  much  more  complete  man- 
ner by  Popper's  anti-incrustator,  and  it  has 
been  shown  most  conspicuously  by  a  trial 
made  with  it  in  November,  1868,  in  the 
machine  shop  of  0.  Sigl,  in  Vienna,  (Aus- 
tria) 

Popper's  apparatus,  a  section  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  annexed  sketch,  consists 


of  long  strips  of  sheet-iron  about  12  in. 
wide,  which  are  introduced  through  the  man- 
hole into  the  boiler,  and  there  united  so  as 
to  form  a  half-cylinder,  placed  parallel  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  boiler.  Little  projec- 
tions attached  to  the  outside  of  this  half- 
cylinder  prevent  the  latter  from  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  the  boiler,  but  keep 
it  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  interior 
boiler    surface.      This    distance    must   be 


pretty  short  to  make  the  apparatus  veiy 
effective.  In  Sigl's  boiler  of  4^  ft.  diame- 
ter as  used  for  the  trial,  this  distance  was 
2^  in.  below  the  cylinder,  and  only  1^  in. 
at  the  sides.  So  rar,  the  arrangement  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Schmiti.  Bst 
Popper  made  a  very  important  addilioa  by 
inserting  a  row  of  vertical  pipes  of  sheet-iron, 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  about  24 
in.  apart.  These  pipes  are  supported  b;  the 
cylinder  which  has  corresponding  openings 
so  as  to  effect  a  central  communication  be- 
tween the  water  above  and  below  the  cjliv- 
der.  The  whole  apparatus  is  set  in  loose, 
and  kept  in  place  by  the  weight  of  a  thick 
layer  of  pebbles  of  egg  sice  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  half  cylinder.  These  peb- 
bles, besides,  perform  the  function  of  taking 
up  all  the  deposits  from  the  water. 

The  manner  in  which  this  apparatus  acts, 
is  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  our  engrsTing, 
The  steam  generated  at  the  heating-sarface, 
rises  rapidly  in  the  space  between  the  boiler 
and  the  cylinder,  creating  a  strong  carrent, 
the  most  important  factor  of  an  economical 
steam-generator.  But  it  does  more.  The 
vehemence  of  the  evaporation  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  current,  prevent  all  precipitated 
matters  from  settling  on  the  boiler  plates 
and  throw  these  matters,  together  with 
the  water,  several  inches  above  the  upper 
rim  of  the  half-cylinder.  As  this  rim  is  at  a 
level  with  the  lowest  water-line,  this  arrange- 
ment is  also  a  protection  against  the  danger- 
geroup  consequences  of  sinking  the  water 
below  that  line.  It  could  be  seen  distinctly 
in  Sigl's  trial-boiler  that  the  water  was 
thrown  five  or  six  inches  above  the  normal 
water-level.  It  is  even  to  be  expected  from 
this  system  that  a  continual  washing  and 
wetting  of  the  interior  boiler  walls  will  take 
place  80  long  as  any  notable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  left  in  the  boiler. 

The  vertical  pipes  carry  the  water  back 
to  the  heating-surface. 

A  certain  part  of  the  water  is  always 
quiet  in  the  interstices  between  the  big 
stones,  where  it  deposits  all  the  precipi- 
tates. 

The  apparatus  is  simple  and  cheap.  The 
boiler  in  which  Popper's  apparatus  was 
tried  in  Sigl's  machine  works  in  Vienna, 
presented  a  surprising  appearance  after  an 
uninterrupted  working  period  of  three  weeks. 
The  interior  of  the  boiler  was  so  perfectly 
clean,  that  small  impressions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hammer  during  a  previous 
cleaning  operation,  were  yet  to  be  seen  dis- 
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Unctly.  Also  the  outside  of  the  half-cylin- 
der wag  free  from  incrustation,  and  showed 
a  metallic  surface.  The  stones  were  covered 
with  a  thick  cmat  of  deposits,  and  so  also 
was  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  half- 
cylinder  and  of  the  vertical  pipes. 

To  clean  the  boiler,  nothing  has  to  be 
done  bat  to  replace  the  stones  by  fresh  ones. 
To  do  this  easier  and  quicker,  the  stones 
will  in  future  be  laid  into  appropriate  metal- 
lic troughs,  in  which  they  remain  when  in 
the  boiler. 

The  work  of  the  boiler  was  regular  and 
undisturbed  during  the  whole  trial.  The 
first  heating-up  was  done  quicker,  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  was  more  rapid  than  usual. 
According  to  exact  and  careful  obserra- 
tious,  the  priming  was  not  more  considera- 
ble than  before.  The  consumption  of  coal 
was  very  low.  As,  however,  no  exact  notes 
were  taken  about  this,  the  economy  of  fuel 
effected  by  the  apparatus  could  not  be  cal- 
culated for  this  trial. 

Experiments  on  the  applicability  of  Pop- 
per's system  on  Cornish  ship  and  locomo- 
tive-boilers are  in  preparation,    and  will 
doubtless  prove  as  successful  as  the  above. 
8. 

HISTORY  OF  WATTS  STEAM  ENGINE. 

From  Sir  Wm.  0.  Armstrong's  InaagarkI   Address 
bofore  th«  Institotioii  of  Heohanioal  BngioMrs,  at 

Nawoastle. 

This  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  steam 
engine  of  Watt ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
follen  to  the  lot  of  Newcastle  tp  receive,  on 
BO  auspicious  an  occasion,  a  society  which 
must  regard  Watt,  more  than  any  other  man, 
as  the  father  of  their  calling.  First,  then, 
I  shall  discharge  my  duty  as  your  president, 
by  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  illustrious  man  who,  in  the  corres- 
ponding year  of  the  last  century,  completed 
and  set  to  work  the  greatest  of  mechanical 
inventions. 

In  1765,  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, little  thinking  of  the  momentous  step 
they  were  taking,  intrusted  a  model  of  a 
Newcomen  engine  to  James  Watt,  a  maker 
of  mathematical  instruments,  for  repair.  The 
Bagaoity  of  Watt  enabled  him,  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  model,  to  detect  a  radical 
defect  in  the  principle  of  the  engine.  He 
saw  that  the  condensation  effected  within  the 
cylinder  reduced  its  temperature,  and  ren- 
dered restoration  of  the  wasted  heat  neces- 
sary at  every  stroke.  He  perceived  that  the 
steam  ought  to  act  in  a  vessel  always  hot. 


and  be  condensed  in  a  vessel  always  cold. 
He  thus  conceived  the  idea  of  separate  con- 
densation. With  a  quiet  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose he  set  to  work,  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, to  realize  his  idea  of  a  more  economi- 
cal steam  engine.  His  design  was  soon 
matured,  but  the  difficulty  of  execution  long 
remained  a  barrier  to  practical  snocess.  In 
the  Newcomen  engine,  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, acting  against  a  vacuum,  was  the 
moving  power,  and  leakage  of  air  past  the 
piston  was  prevented  by  water  resting  on 
the  upper  side.  An  unbored  cylinder,  made 
in  separate  parts,  sufficed  for  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  Watt's  design  steam  instead 
of  air  acted  on  the  piston.  A  water  pack- 
ing was  inapplicable,  and  leakage  could  only 
be  prevented  by  the  more  accurate  fit  of  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder.  A  moderately  steam- 
tight  cylinder  and  piston  were,  however, 
more  than  the  workshops  of  the  day  could 
produce,  and  we  read  of  his  vain  attempts  to 
correct,  by  pasteboard  and  cork,  inaccura- 
cies of  workmanship,  such  as  in  our  time  has 
no  exbtenoe. 

With  ailing  health,  narrow  pecuniary 
means,  and  a  temperament  inclining  to  des- 
pondency, he  was,  in  many  respects,  unfitted 
for  a  struggle  with  difficulty ;  but  he  was  a 
man  whose  mind  was  taken  captive  by  an 
idea,  and  he  could  not  help  persevering. 
His  attractive  character  and  fine  intellect 
had  attached  to  him  many  valuable  friends, 
superior  in  station  to  himself,  and  hb  let- 
ters to  some  of  those  friends,  written  during 
his  struggles,  exhibit  at  once  his  severe  dis- 
couragement and  his  irresistible  impulse  to 
proceed. 

In  1768,  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
a  condenser  with  its  necessary  appendage  of 
an  air-pump ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1769 — exactly  a  century  ago — 
that  his  first  complete  steam-engine  was  fin- 
ished and  put  in  motion.  The&st  trial  was 
made  by  Watt  in  a  secluded  glen,  behind 
the  house  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Roebuck,  near 
Linlithgow.  The  engine  was  not  a  mere 
working  model,  but  a  machine  of  considera- 
ble power.  It  had  a  oylinder  of  18  in.  in 
diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  5  ft.;  but  the  cy- 
linder and  piston,  which  were  described  as 
the  best  the  Carron  Ironworks  oonld  pro- 
duce, were  still  so  inaccurately  made  as  to 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  anticipated 
success.  The  engine,  however,  afforded  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the 
invention  sufficient  to  lead  eventually  to  the 
happy  alliance  of  the  capital  of  Boulton  with 
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the  genius  of  Watt.  In  1773,  the  engine 
was  removed  to  Mr.  Boulton'a  works  at 
Soho,  and  was  fitted  with  a  new  cast-iron 
ojlinder,  the  casting  and  horing  of  which 
were  deemed  no  small  achievement  in  those 
primitive  days  of  mechanical  engineering. 

This  first  engine  of  Watt  was,  like  that  of 
Newoomen,  onlj  applicable  to  pumping,  bnt 
Watt  quickly  saw  by  what  modifications  it 
eonld  be  rendered  available  for  rotative  mo- 
tion. By  a  Bucoession  of  brilliant  inven- 
tions, comprising,  amongst  others,  his  par- 
allel m*tion  and  his  ball  governor,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  final  conception  of  the  double- 
acting  rotative  engine,  which  became  appli- 
cable to  every  purpose  requiring  motive 
power,  and  continues  to  this  day,  in  nearly 
Its  original  form,  to  be  the  chief  moving 
agent  employed  by  man. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  genius  of  Watt, 
we  must  consider  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  labored.  In  the  present  day,  every 
contrivance  is  practicable  in  a  constructive 
point  of  view,  and  the  vast  variety  of  devices 
used  in  modern  mechanism,  and  applicable 
to  new  mechanical  combinations,  are  made 
known  to  inventors  in  minute  detail  by  the 
press.  But  Watt  had  no  such  facilities.  He 
had  to  draw  from  his  own  mind  what  we  can 
now  choose  from  pre-aceomplished  invention, 
and  his  choice  of  means  was  restricted  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  what  was  practicable  in 
the  rude  workshops  of  the  period.  If  we 
give  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  remarkable 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  the  sagacity 
displayed  in  his  invention.  Watt  lived  to 
see  his  steam-engine  bear  fruit  in  marvel- 
ous utility  to  the  human  race ;  but  he  could 
have  had  no  idea  of  the  results  it  was  des- 
tined to  realice  before  the  first  century  of 
its  existence.  It  is  impoesible  to  contem- 
plate these  results  without  feelings  of  enthu- 
siasm. To  appreciate  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  steam-engine,  we  need  only  consider  for 
a  moment  what  our  positions  would  be  if  we 
were  deprived  of  its  agency.  The  fiictories 
which  clothe  all  tjie  nations  of  the  earth 
would  be  almost  extinguished.  The  deep 
mines  which  supply  nearly  all  our  mineral 
wealth  would  be  abandoned.  The  manufac- 
ture of  iron  would  shrink  into  comparative  in- 
significance. Horses  and  sailing  ships  would 
again  become  our  only  means  of  transit. 
All  great  engineering  works  would  cease, 
and  mankind  would  relapse  into  that  condi- 
tion of  slow  and  torpid  progress  which  pre- 
ceded the  snbjngatioB  of  steam  by  Watt. 


PERMANENT  WAY. 

Compilwl  and  »<Uptad  from  "  Polyt.  CtBtnlUttt." 

A  great  number  of  engineers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  to  obtain  a  solid  and  permanent 
railway,  causing  the  least  posaible  msintuB- 
ing  expenses,  the  wooden  cross-ties  ahoold 
be  removed,  and  replaced*  by  more  dorablt 
materials.  The  plans  which  have  been  de- 
signed tot  this  purpose,  are  principally  the 
following : 

1.  To  lay  the  rails  on  stone  blocks. 

2.  To  lay  the  rails  on  piers  of  cast  iron. 

3.  To  replace  the  wooden  crow-ties  by 
iron  ones. 

4.  To  lay  stiff  and  strong,  or  broad  footed 
raib,  directly  on  the  ballast. 

5.  To  lay  the  rails  on  longitudinal  wroogkt 
iron  sleepers,  in  the  ballast. 

The  first  method  has  been  introduced  on 
some  lines  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg, 
and  works  satisfactorily  when  well  and  wh- 
idly  constructed.  The  second  method  is  m 
use  on  a  larger  scale  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  and  a  trial  is 
just  being  made  with  it  on  the  smaU  route 
between  Leipsig  and  Magdeburg.  Both  these 
systems  of  construction  are  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  use  on  a  new  embankment, 
because  when  the  latter  settles  they  yield  too 
easily,  and  cause  disturbances  in  the  track 

Iron  oroes-ties  are  used  on  some  lines  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Spain.  YanthcriD's 
mtem,  especially,  has  been  introdnced  on 
the  French  Northern  Bailroad,  and  recently 
on  the  Saarbruok  Bailroad.  The  raib  are 
fixed  to  the  ties  by  wedges.  This  system  ii 
more  appropriate  to  new  railroads  than  the 
two  former,  as  the  width  of  the  track  can- 
not be  altered  by  the  settling  of  the  embank- 
ment. But  the  construction  requires  mueh 
iron,  and  is,  therefore,  very  expensive.  It 
is,  besides,  to  be  feared  that  the  wedges  used 
may  not  stand  long,  an^  that  they  may 
widen  the  wedge  holes,  and  become  loots 
after  some  time. 

The  fourth  method  of  constamotug  perma- 
nent way,  consists  in  laying  very  rigid  ud 
strong  rails  directly  on  sand  or  gravel,  or 
crushed  stone.  This  method  has  been  tried 
with  satisfactory  results  on  the  Cologne 
Minden  Bailroad,  where  rails  8  in.  hi^, 
made  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Hartwich,  were 
used  for  the  purpose.  These  rails  were 
joined  by  fish-plates  2  ft.  in  length,  with 
eight  screws  of  1  in.  diameter.  The  plates 
are  strong  and  well  designed;  their  mo- 
ment of  inertia  being  equid  to  that  of  the 
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nib.  The  cost  of  the  iron  on  this  road 
•mounted  to  2.65  Prussian  thalers  per  foot 
((1.85  gold).  If  the  rail  is  laid  directly  on 
gravel,  its  foot  has  to  bo  very  broad  to  get  a 
sufficiently  large  bearing,  or  the  rail  has  to 
be  very  high  to  reach  as  deep  below  the  sur* 
&ee  of  the  gravel  as  possible.  Both  ways 
involve  great  inconveniences.  A  very  high 
rail  especially,  is  liable  to  tip  over.  Mr.  L. 
Clasen,  of  Hanover,  therefore  proposed  to 
lay  such  rails  on  a  foundation  of  concrete, 
imbedded  in  the  gravel.  Concrete  when 
well  prepared,  is  a  cheap,  strong  and  dura- 
ble material  for  railway  substructure,  and 
can  be  easily  obtained  everywhere.  For 
the  purpose  of  attaching  the  rail,  Mr.  Clasen 
proposes  to  lay  a  plate  with  a  small  reetan- 
gular  hole  into  the  concrete  about  1  ft.  deep, 
to  leave  a  narrow  hole  open,  extending  from 
the  hole  in  the  plate  to  the  surface  of  the 
concrete.  A  bolt,  with  a  hook  of  peculiar 
eonstmction  at  its  lower  end,  would  be  in- 
serted into  the  hole  and  hooked  on  to  the 
rectangular  hole  in  the  plate.  The  rail 
would  be  kept  in  place  by  being  screwed  on 
to  several  of  these  bolts.  The  latter  could 
be  easily  removed  when  broken,  and  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  The  rails  have  to  be 
joined  by  strong  fish  plates,  with  four  screw 
bolts.  To  prevent  the  rails  from  giving 
way  sidewise,  it  is  proposed  to  join  two  op- 
posite rails  by  wrought  iron  flats,  laid  below 
the  foot  of  the  rails,  and  bent  upwards  on 
both  sides  of  the  track.  This  plan  has  not 
yet,  however,  been  tried  practically. 

A  very  sncoessfnl  trial  has  been  made  on 
the  Nassau  Bailroad  (Prussia),  with  the 
fifth  of  the  above  mentioned  methods  of 
railway  oonstruction. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  a  section  of 


of  the  track  is  preserved  by  thin  wrought 
iron  cross-ties  connecting  two  opposite  rails. 
As  this  system  seems  to  be  a  decided  suo- 
oess,  we  give  in  the  following  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  it,  as  published  in 
"  Polyt.  Ccntralblatt,"  by  Mr.  M.  Hilf,  of 
Wiesbaden. 

1.  RaUt. — The  rail  used  has  a  broad  foot 
and  pretty  sharp  angles  below  the  head,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  application  of  a  strong 
fish-joint.  Its  weight  is  little  over  51  lbs. 
per  yard,  which  is  about  two-thirds  only  of 
the  weight  of  the  raib  used  on  the  same 
railroad  with  the  ordinary  wooden  substruct- 
ure. 

The  fish-plate  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  reliable  means  for  joining  the  rails. 
They  are,  besides,  joined  below,  the  ends  of 
two  adjacent  rails  being  attached  to  the  same 
sleeper.  This  gives  a  high  degree  of  solid- 
ity to  the  whole  system. 

The  rails  have  a  length  of  19  ft.  8^  in., 
and  are  slotted  in  two  places  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  clinched  by  two  of  the  fastening 
bolts  to  prevent  the  rails  from  creeping. 
Every  rail  is  attached  to  the  sleepers  by 
eighteen  screw  bolts,  the  nuts  of  which  work 
on  small  plates,  which  clasp  the  foot  ai  the 
rail,  as  our  encraving  shows.  The  total 
weight  of  the  eighteen  bolts,  nuts  and  plates, 
necessary  to  fasten  one  rail,  amounts  to 
23  lbs.  The  fastening  efifeoted  by  these 
means  is  so  solid  that  its  safety  is  not  much 
endangered  if  some  of  the  nuts  should  be- 
come loose,  which  however  happens  but  very 
rarely.  The  same  straight  sleepers  are  used 
for  laying  curved  tracks.  The  bolt  holes 
have  then  to  be  drilled  into  the  sleepers  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  required  curves. 
Five  difierent  templets  are  sufficient  to  mark 
the  bolt  holes  for  all  the  curves 
of  from  900  to  6,000  ft.  radius. 
.    ■  The  sleepers  have  then  of  course 

to  be  laid  in  a  position  parallel 
to  the  tangent  of   the  curve. 
The  rail  being  light,  does  not 
_  want  to  be  bent  previous  to  lay- 

ing, and  a  curved  rail  can  be 
turned  round  when  one  side  of 
its  head  is  injured. 

2.  SU^ets,— The  sleepers  are 
easilv  rolled  into  the  shape  in- 
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l>eyond  the  limit  of  elasticity  by  »  weight 
of  86,000  lbs.  As  the  load  pressing  on  the 
whole  system  when  in  use,  is  distributed  on 
a  pretty  large  surfaoe,  this  strength  offers 
more  than  sufficient  security.  The  shape  of 
the  sleeper  is  such  as  to  present  two  concav- 
ities below,  into  which  the  material  that 
forms  the  bed  can  be  rammed  in  solid.  This 
material  cannot,  therefore,  give  way  sidewise, 
but  it  becomes  the  more  solid  the  greater 
the  load  pressing  on  the  rail.  In  fact,  the 
whole  constrtiction  acquires  the  more  steadi- 
ness the  longer  it  is  in  use.  The  sleepers 
themselves  are  so  strong  that  they  will  not 
have  to  be  renewed  for  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  years. 

8.  Cross-Ties. — There  are  three  wrought 
iron  cross-ties  on  every  20  ft.  of  track  ;  that 
is,  on  the  length  of  one  rail.  They  connect 
two  opposite  rails  directly,  having  a  screw 
at  each  end  which  passes  through  a  corres- 
ponding hole  in  the  web  of  the  rail.  Two 
nuts  outside,  and  one  inside  of  the  rail,  fasten 
the  latter  to  the  tie.  The  length  of  the  ties 
is  5^  ft.  Three  ties  with  their  nuts  and 
washers,  weigh  together  53  lbs. 

The  strength  and  number  of  these  cross- 
ties  is  more  than  sufficient  even  in  sharp 
curves.  The  double  nuts  on  the  outside  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  bnt  are  safer,  es- 
pecially with  sharp  curves. 

The  cross-ties  are  easily  detached,  when 
rails  have  to  be  exchanged.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  track  in  the  curves  can  be  exactly 
resulated  by  the  ties  and  the  nuts. 

The  total  weight  of  the  construction  above 
described,  is  for  the  length  of  one  rail  as 
follows : 

Two  rafls  19  ft.  8^  in.  long.  61  lbs.  per 

yard 669  lbs. 

Two  sleepers  19  it.  2]  in.  long,  79^  lbs. 

per  yard 1,016  lbs. 

Thirty-six  screw  bolts,  with  nuts  and 

small  pistes 46  lbs. 

Three  cross-ties,  with  twelve  washers  and 

eighteen  nuts 68  lbs. 

Two  pairs  offish-plates,  with  eight  screw 

bolts 44  lbs. 


Total  weight  for  one  rail-length 1,828  lbs. 

or  278  lbs.  per  yard. 


The  total  and  full  cost  of  the  whole  iron 
Bnperstructure,  including  the  laying,  was 
9fS  Pmssinn  thalers  per  meter,  or  86.82 
gold,  per  yard  of  track.  The  expenses  for 
maintaining  a  track  of  the  above  construct- 
ion  are  very  small. 

A  length  of  490  vards  of  this  track  was 
laid  in  1867,  in  the  station  at  Asmannhau>- 
Ben,  on  the  Nassau  Bailroad.  The  ordinary 


kind  of  rails  was  used.  A  part  of  the  rsiU 
were  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  rivets  is- 
stead  of  screw  bolts.  380  yards  of  the  sud 
track  were  laid  in  curves  of  500  to  700 
yards  radius.  Eight  trains  were  run  over 
the  track  daily.  None  of  the  rivets  or  screw 
bolts  had  become  loose,  and  no  part  what- 
ever of  the  track  had  been  deranged  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1868.  The  gravel  on  both 
sides  of  the  rails  and  sleepers  has  grown 
hard  on  the  surface,  and  the  crust  thus 
formed  never  shows  the  least  cracks,  which 
proves  the  solidity  of  the  construction.  The 
trains  run  smoothly  over  the  track  withost 
any  concussion  at  the  joints  of  the  rails. 
No  bad  influence  of  the  weather  has  bees 
observed,  although  the  drainage  of  the  track 
is  very  imperfect.  The  position  of  the 
sleepers  lias  not  been  disturbed  by  a  temper- 
ature as  low  as  5°  F.  above  lero. 

In  consequence  of  the  excellent  results  of 
this  trial,  a  similar  track  was  laid  between 
Ober-Lahnstein  and  Ems,  on  the  Nasssa 
Kailroad,  a  distance  of  about  two  GermsD 
miles,  containing  several  curves  of  330  yards 
radius.  This  line  is  completed,  and  proves 
to  be  a  perfect  success.  The  trains  rnn 
steadier  and  with  less  noise  over  this  track 
than  over  the  rails  laid  on  wooden  cross-ties. 
The  iron  sleepers  lie  perfectly  firm.  The 
rails  do  not  alter  their  position  in  the  least, 
not  even  when  the  cross-ties  are  removed, 
and  when  the  trains  run  over  the  track  st 
full  speed.  This  shows  that  two  cross-ties 
per  rail  would  be  quite  sufficient,  especially 
on  straight  lines.  A  part  of  the  above  men- 
tioned line  was  laid  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  single  rail  rested  on  a  single 
sleeper,  the  joints  being  thus  suspended. 
This  was  done  because  it  was  feared  that  the 
motion  of  the  cars  would  not  be  perfectly 
smooth  with  fixed  joints.  This  apprehension 
was,  however,  not  verified,  and  as  the  latter 
arrangement  gives  the  track  a  greater  so- 
lidity, it  will  be  preferred  in  future  con- 
structions upon  this  system.  S. 


THB  CasEPiNQ  OF  B.AILS  on  a  doable 
track,  where  all  the  trains  run  way  over 
them,  has  got  to  be  a  very  serious  matter 
with  our  old  fashioned  methods  of  laying. 
The  spikes  used  with  a  common  chair  are 
utterly  inadequate ;  with  a  oontinnous-lipped 
chair  they  answer  tolerably.  But  the  Reeves 
chair  makes  a  better  joint  than  either — bet- 
ter than  the  fish-joint  with  low  rails — and 
it  entirely  preventa  creeping. 
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LioHTiNO  Coal  Mimes. — The  awful  loss 
of  life  which  has  been  occasioned,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  during  the  past 
few  years  by  colliery  explosions,  is  at  last, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  in  a  fair  way  to  receive 
the  attention  it  merits;  and  we  trust  that 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  some  material  im- 
proTement  being  made  in  our  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  colliery  management.  It  is 
quite  time,  not  only  that  the  thoroughly 
efficient  ventilation  of  coal  mines  should  be 
rendered  compulsory  by  law,  but  also  that 
means  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the 
law  is  carried  out.  Quite  apart  from  the 
ventilation,  also,  means  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  proper  lighting  of  coal  mines, 
and  this  lighting  should  be  so  effected  that, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  ventilation  of  a 
portion  of  a  mine  becoming  temporarily  de- 
ranged from  accidental  causes,  no  harm 
could  result.  The  safety-lamps  now  used, 
though  no  doubt  excellent  in  their  way,  give 
but  a  very  miserable  light,  and  those  who 
have  studied  the  causes  of  past  explosions, 
well  know  that  these  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances caused  by  miners  opening  their 
lamps  to  get  a  little  extra  illumination. 
The  surfaces  of  a  coal  mine,  in  &ct,  possess 
such  great  light-absorbing  power,  that  none 
but  a  very  powerful  light  can  be  regarded 
as  a  really  efficient  one. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  Mr.  Henry 
Bessemer,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  "  Times  "  a  few  days  ago,  has  suggested 
a  method  of  lighting  coal  mines  which  ap- 
pears to  us  well  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  Mr. 
Bessemer  has  been  lately  engaged  in  inves- 
tigating the  action  of  combustion  under  high 
pressures,  and  the  results  which  he  has  ob- 
tained have  led  him  to  consider  that  lamps 
in  which  the  combustion  goes  on  under  pres- 
sure exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  for  light- 
ing mines.  Thus,  he  states,  for  instance, 
that  an  iron  box,  having  one  side  fitted  with 
a  bull's-eye,  or  formed  of  thick  plate  glass, 
may  be  fitted  with  an  ordinary  gas-burner, 
supplied  with  gas  from  a  gasholder  above 
ground,  and  that  the  air  to  support  combus- 
tion may  be  supplied  to  this  box  by  a  suit- 
able pipe  at  a  pressure  of,  say,  1  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  above  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  mine, 
a  small  hole  being  left  at  the  top  of  the  lamp 
for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  not  only 
would  the  light  produced  by  the  oon^bnstion 


of  the  gas  be  intensified,  but  the  pressure 
within  the  lamp  being  in  excess  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  the  latter  would  be 
prevented  from  entering,  and  consequently, 
even  if  an  explosive  mixture  existed  in  the 
mine,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  igni- 
tion. 

Such  is  Mr.  Bessemer's  plan,  and  an  ad- 
mirably simple  plan  it  is.  By  the  aid  of  a 
series  of  brilliant  lights,  such  as  he  proposes, 
the  galleries  of  mines  may,  as  he  says,  "  be 
lighted  like  a  workshop,"  and  there  is  real* 
ly,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  good  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done.  The  supply  of  air 
and  gas,  under  suitable  pressure,  presents 
no  practical  difficulty,  and  by  the  aid  of 
suitable  reflectors,  one  powerful  lamp,  such 
as  we  have  described,  would  be  enabled  to 
give  a  good  light  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance around  it.  By  the  aid  of  easily  con- 
trived arrangements,  also,  some  of  the  lamps 
might  be  made  to  a  certain  extent  portable 
if  required,  but  in  such  a  case  care  would 
of  course  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
glasses  from  accidental  fracture.  Mr.  Bes- 
semer states  that  he  is  "  convinced  that  the 
thorough  lighting  OT  a  coal-pit,  and  its  ven- 
tilation so  as  to  insure  health  and  safety  to 
the  miners,  are  purely  a  question  of  £  s.  d.," 
and  in  thu  opinion  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him.  We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  any  question  of  ex- 
pense should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  adoption  of  thoroughly  efficient  arrange- 
ments, and  we  think  that  it  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  any  colliery  proprie* 
tors,  actuated  by  parsimonious  motives,  to 
risk  the  lives  of  the  men  employed  by  them. 
As  in  the  case  of  boiler  explosions,  the  ex- 
perience of  past  years  has  taught  us  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  risks  to  which  they  are 
exposing  not  only  themselves,  but  others,  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  all  men  adopt 
means  to  avoid  these  risks ;  and  it  is,  we 
think,  time  that  both  boiler  owners  and  col- 
liery proprietors  should  be  made  to  feel  their 
responsibilities  more  strongly.  How  this 
can  best  be  done  is  a  matter  which  we  shall 
not  discuss  here,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  article, 
which  was  specially  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  system  of  lighting  we  have  al- 
ready described,  a  system,  we  may  add, 
which  has  not  been  patented.  The  fact  of 
a  good  invention  being  public  property,  has 
but  in  too  many  instances  proved  to  be  a  bar 
to  its  adoption,  as  it  has  been  nobody's  in* 
torest  to  show  that  it  wits  the  "  right  thing 
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in  the  right  place ;"  we  hope,  however,  that 
Mr.  Bessemer's  plan  may  prove  an  exception 
to  this  mle,  and  that  it  may  shortly  be  test- 
ed on  snoh  a  scale  as  to  demonstrate  its  prac- 
tical merits. — Engineering. 


STEAM  ON  CANALS. 

Attitrast  of  »  P*P*f  TttA  before  the  Inatitotion  of 
Heehaniekl  KngiDeen  »t  NewoMtle,  by  Mr.  Max 
Bttb,  of  Leeds. 

In  the  application  of  steam  power  to  river 
and  canal  navigation,  the  writer  remarked, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  encountered  had 
been  the  loss  of  power  that  was  inseparable 
irom  the  ordinary  methods  of  propulsion  by 
paddle-wheels  or  screw  propellers.  As  the 
resistins  water  formed  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  the  bearing  was  taken  for  propelling 
the  vessel,  the  result  was  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  was  put  in  motion,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  exercised  with- 
out any  useful  effect  Seine  produced.  Thus 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
when  working  on  a  broad  sheet  of  deep 
water,  the  ordinary  propellers  lost  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  power  applied  to  them ; 
and,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  met 
with  on  rivers  and  canals,  their  useful  effect 
was  frequently  reduced  to  less  than  25  per 
«ent  of  the  power  applied.  On  canals,  the 
increased  diAculty  to  be  encountered  arose 
from  the  presence  of  locks,  the  small  section 
of  water  through  which  the  boats  had  to  be 
driven,  and  the  swell  produced  by  the  in- 
creased speed  of  the  boats,  for  which  the 
small  section  of  water  was  not  originally 
calculated.  Moreover,  as  the  only  admissi- 
ble means  of  propulsion  was  by  screws  or 
paddle-wheels  placed  at  the  stem,  the  water 
put  in  motion  by  them  was  withdrawn  from 
the  stem  of  the  tug,  and  Uirown  against  the 
bows  of  the  boats  in  tow ;  the  water-level 
in  the  canal  was  thereby  disturbed,  and  the 
hollow  created  at  the  stem  of  the  tug  had 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  water  in  front  of  the 
tug  running  backwards  through  the  narrow 
passage  left  between  the  tug  and  the  sides 
of  the  canal.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  engines  of  considerable  power  had  to 
be  used  for  towing  a  given  freight;  and 
hence,  owing  to  the  small  sise  of  the  locks 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  engines  em- 
ployed should  occupy  as  little  space  as  pce- 
aibfe  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  in  order 
that  the  cost  of  steam  propulsion  might  not 
be  fhrUier  increased  by  a  source  of  diminu- 
tion in  Ae  amount  of  freight  that  oould  be 


carried.  As  it  was  admitted  that  a  dead 
pull  from  a  fixed  point  was  undoubtedly  tke 
most  effective  mode  of  gaining  power,  it  bad 
now  been  determined  to  adopt  a  syctem  on 
canals  and  rivers  of  towing  by  means  of  a 
fixed  wire  rope  and  clip  drum.  The  rope 
was  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river  or  caiuJ 
from  end  to  end,  being  anchored  only  at  its 
two  extremities,  and  an  ensine  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat  was  then  attaoned  to  the  rope, 
and  wound  itself  along  to  its  destinatioo. 
The  idea  was  not  altogether  new,  as  atteapts 
had  been  made  on  the  Rhine  by  the  Freaeh 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  as  early  as  the  year  1732, 
to  transport  war  material  through  different 
rivers  of  the  country  by  mcMis  of  a  koiM 
windlass  on  the  boats,  which  wound  up  » 
rope  made  fast  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
the  extreme  end.  In  1820,  a  regular  ae^ 
vice  on  the  same  principle  was  eetablishei 
on  the  Rhone,  by  Tonrasse,  and  it  suceeM- 
fully  overcame  the  difficult  portions  of  the 
river  between  Givers  and  Lyons.  After 
noticing  the  drawbacks  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, and  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  ef 
a  free  nse  of  chains  or  winding  drums,  the 
paper  added  that  the  present  system — eoB- 
sisting  of  a  clip  dram  working  along  a  snb- 
merged  wire  rope — ^had  been  invented  and 
matured  by  Baron  Oscar  de  Mesnil,  a  Bel- 
gian gentleman,  and  the  author  himself;  the 
first  experiment  having  been  made  at  Leeds, 
in  1866,  for  Joseph  Fowler  &  Co.,  and  since 
repeated  more  extensively  on  several  Ameri- 
can canals  and  also  in  Belgium.  The  first 
application  of  the  submerged  wire  was  made 
on  the  river  Mouse,  where  a  line  42  miles  in 
length — from  Namur  to  Li^ge — had  been  ia 
successful  operation  sinoe  1868,  and  was 
now  being  extended  90  miles  through  the 
Canal  de  la  Campine  to  Antwerp.  Having 
described  the  Canal  de  la  Charleroi,  ia  Bel- 
gium, the  writer  added  that  one  of  the  boats 
on  it  was  42  ft.  lone,  by  8  ft.  broad,  and 
drew  3  ft.  water;  whue  the  wire  rope,  |  in. 
in  diameter,  wound  round  a  5  ft.  clip  drum. 
In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  winding 
drum  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  amount  of  slack  in  the  rope  for 
enabling  the  tug,  when  off  the  rope,  to  hiteh 
on  again  at  any  place  without  delay.  The 
speed  of  the  engines  here,  10-horse,  was  80 
revolutions  per  minute  with  90  lbs.  pressor* 
of  steam,  and  the  speed  varied  from  one  (o 
three  miles ;  but  on  the  river  Mouse  they 
had  engines  of  14  horse-power,  working  np 
stream  at  from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour, 
altjiough  on  the  downward  journeys  this 
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eoald  be  increased  to  ten  miles  by  nmning 
the  engine  »t  120  to  130  revolations.  In 
some  places,  also,  they  had  smaller  boats 
itted  with  portable  engines — engines  that 
could  easily  be  transferred  from  one  boat  to 
another ;  and  while  these  were,  by  a  very 
ingenioos  contrivance,  enabled  to  pass 
through  the  narrowest  parts  of  a  canal  or 
the  lowest  bridges,  they  could  easily  travel 
at  2J  miles  an  hour  with  two  200-ton  barges 
fitstened  behind  them.  The  ropes  were  in 
all  oases  laid  along  the  side  of  the  deck, 
and  never  being  very  long  exposed  to  the 
air  they  were  not  liable  to  injury  by  ozida- 
tion,  neither  were  they  subject  to  fracture  or 
obstruction  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
rope  used  aa  the  river  Mouse  was  only  1  in. 
in  diameter,  of  iron  wire,  the  greater  part 
being  galvanized,  and  having  a  breaking 
■train  of  14  tons.  The  weight  was  4}  lbs. 
per  yard,  and  cost,  including  the  laying 
down,  i£93.  The  maximum  work  done  by 
one  tng  of  14  horse-power,  was  towing  18 
boats  containing  a  total  cargo  of  1,000  tons; 
while,  by  another,  1,500  tons  of  freight  was 
towed  by  10  boats.  Both  trips  were  made 
up  stream,  and  at  from  2^  to  8  miles  an 
hour,  including  stoppages.  The  average 
work  of  the  tugs  was  to  tow  700  to  900  tons 
of  cargo,  in  8  or  12  boats  of  different  sizes 
— the  steering  in  all  oases  being  good — 
while  the  average  amount  of  coal  consumed 
by  the  14-hor8e  tug  amounted  to  three- 
quartere  of  a  hundredweight  per  mile, 
and  the  working  expenses  to  £22  per  month. 
The  coet  of  towing  on  the  canals,  where  the 
system  was  now  in  operation,  amounted  to 
not  more  than  .05d.  (or  one-twentieth  of  a 
penny)  per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  work- 
ing expenses,  the  management,  the  interest, 
and  the  redemption  of  capital.  This  result 
was  not  only  another  illustration  of  the 
great  advantage  which  inland  navigation 
possessed  over  any  other  mode  of  carrying 
heavy  traffic  where  speed  was  not  required, 
but  it  also  proved  the  important  commercial 
value  of  this  particular  mode  of  towing,  as 
compared  with  any  of  the  other  methodb 
hitherto  in  general  use.  The  average  cost 
of  towage  by  animal  power  on  four  English 
canals,  amounted  to  .85d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  on  seven  French  canals  was  .27d.  With 
paddle  tugs  on  the  Thames  the  oost  was 
.48d.,  and  on  six  rivers  in  France  it  was  as 
high  as  .80d.  per  mile.  The  employment  of 
screw  togs  on  three  English  canals  resulted 
in  an  average  oost  of  .27d. ;  whikt  towing 
by  boats  carrying  their  own  maokinery  cost. 


on  seven  English  canals,  .20d.  per  mile.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  remarked  that  while 
railways  had  undergone  so  wonderful  a  de- 
velopment during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
quieter,  but  often  more  important,  mode  of 
transporting  heavy  goods  by  inland  naviga- 
tion had  remained  comparatively  neglected. 
It  was  true  that  the  natural  features  of  Eng- 
land were  not  very  favorable  for  inland  navi- 
gation, although  there  was  in  the  United  King- 
dom a  total  length  of  2,000  miles  of  navigable 
water  courses ;  but  on  the  Continent,  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  India,  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  traffic  for  which  no  better 
highways  could  be  found  than  those  already 
traced  by  nature  in  the  rivers  and  streams 
penetrating  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
system  of  wire  rope  towing  that  had  now 
been  described,  placed  inland  navigation  in 
a  similar  relative  position  to  that  in  which 
the  road  traffic  was  placed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  locomotive.  By 
meuis  of  the  clip  drum,  the  tng  obtained  a 
hold  upon  the  flexible  rope  laid  on  the  water 
course  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
driving-wheel  of  the  locomotive  took  hold 
of  the  rigid  rail  upon  which  it  ran ;  and  the 
great  advantage  of  steam-power  might, 
therefore,  be  similarly  brought  to  bear  on 
the  movements  of  vessels  in  water — leaving 
to  railways  all  their  superiority  in  regard  to 
speed,  but  restoring  to  rivers  and  canals 
their  advantages  in  reduction  of  traction. 

MECHMICAL  FIRING  OFSTEAM  BOILERS. 

By  Hb.  John  Daolish. 

Abatrsol  of  »  papor  read  before  the  IiuUtotion  of 
Heebanioal  Bngineer*  at  Newoaetle. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  contains  the 
results  of  a  scries  of  experiments  that  were 
arranged  and  carried  out  by  the  writer  at 
Rainton  Colliery,  chiefly  for  the  practical 
determination  of  the  question  of  the  utility 
and  economy  of  side  water  boxes  in  connex- 
ioh  with  Juckes'  furnaces,  and  incidentally 
to  ascertain  the  advantage  derived  from  cov- 
ering boilers,  and  the  best  materials  for  that 
purpose.  A  second  series  of  experiments 
were  then  given  that  were  conducted  at  Sea- 
ham  Colliery,  for  the  purpose  of  practically 
ascertaining  with  certainty  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  use  of  mechanical  apparatus 
as  compared  with  firing  by  hand,  and  the 
comparative  advantage  of  various  systems 
of  mechanical  apparatus.  Incidentally,  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  other  points,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  to  ascertain  the  best 
rate  of  motion  for  the  bars,  thickness  of  fire, 
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and  dbtonoe  of  boiler  from  firemte.  A 
third  series  of  experiments  were  then  given 
that  were  oonduoted  at  Siiksworth  Colliery, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  Cornish  boiler  for  colliery 
purposes,  as  compared  with  the  plain  cylin- 
drical boiler,  prior  to  erecting  a  large  num- 
ber for  the  extensive  new  coal  winning  which 
is  now  proceeding  at  Siiksworth.  Inciden- 
tally, the  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
different  qualities  of  eoal,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  comparative  economic  ef- 
fects. The  first  series  of  experiments  were 
made  at  the  pumping  engine  at  Rainton 
Colliery,  which  is  weu  adapted  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  as  the  engine  is  going 
oontinually  at  an  uniform  speed.  The  boil- 
ers are  in  one  range,  are  all  of  the  same 
size  and  description,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  taken  alike  throughout.  They 
are  fitted  with  Juokes'  mechanical  firegrate, 
consisting  of  an  endless  chain  of  short  lon- 
gitudinal bars,  traversing  forwards  with  a 
slow,  continuous  motion,  and  thus  conveying 
the  fuel  from  the  hopper  by  a  self-acting 
operation.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  covered  with 
one  description  of  boiler-covering  composi- 
tion, and  were  fired  by  Juckes'  mechanical 
furnaces,  4  ft.  broad ;  while  two  wrought- 
iroD  pipes,  2  in.  in  diameter,  were  placed 
on  the  inner  end,  IJ  in.  above  the  bars. 
These  pipes  were  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  furnace  heat,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  being  burnt,  were  con- 
stantly kept  filled  with  water.  Nos.  8, 4  and 
6  boilers  were  also  fired  by  Juckes'  furnaces, 
to  which  were  added  Coulson's  water-boxes. 
These  are  the  full  length  of  the  furnaces,  7 
in.  square,  made  of  half-inch  wrought  iron ; 
on  the  inner  end  they  are  connected  with 
the  boiler  by  pipes,  and  have  at  the  outer 
end  a  sludge  pipe,  to  remove  any  scale  from 
the  boiler.  Nos.  3  and  5  boilers  are  cov- 
ered with  different  kinds  of  boiler-covering 
composition,  whilst  No.  4  is  not  covered  at 
alL  The  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  boil- 
ers above  the  fire  bars  was  2  ft.  in  three  of 
the  boilers,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  in  the  others. 
The  quality  of  coal  used  was  peas,  or 
screened  small  steam  coals ;  the  same  qual- 
ity being  used  in  all  the  experiments,  and 
the  exact  quantity  of  coal  used  was  carefully 
noted.  The  time  taken  in  consuming  the 
coals  was  also  noted,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  passed  through  the  special 
feed  pipe ;  all  connexion  with  the  other  boil- 
ers being  shut  off.  The  strokes  of  the  en- 
gine were  also  taken  during  each  experiment 


by  means  of  engine  counters.  The  Tesslt 
of  these  experiments  may  be  generally  stated 
to  be: 

Ponnda  of  inter 
evaporated 
per  lb.  of  fuel. 

1.  With  boiler  covering,  without  wa- 

ter-boxes, and  with  boilers  2  ft. 
above  firegraU; 4.8} 

2.  Without  boiler  covering,  with  wa- 

ter-boxes and  boiler,  at  1  ft.  6  in. 
above  fire-grate 4.66 

8.  With  boiler  covering,  with  water- 
boxes,  1ft.  6  in.  above  fire-grate,  6.02 

4.  With  boiler  covering,  with  water- 
boxes,  2  ft.  above  fire-grate. . . .  6.88 

The  advantages  of  water-boxes  in  increasing 
the  evaporative  power  of  a  boiler,  as  well 
as  in  the  increased  economy  of  Aiel,  are 
therefore  very  considerable,  but  those  ad- 
vantages are  to  a  great  extent  nentraliied 
by  the  difficuties  and  increased  expense  in 
upholding  those  boxes.      There  might  be 
circumstances,    however,   when    their  nse 
would   be  attended  by  ultimate  economy. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  boilers  at  s 
distance  of  2  ft.  above  the  firegate,  as  com- 
pared with   1   ft.   6  in.,  is  abo  shown  by 
these  experiments.     With  1  ft.  6  in.  dis- 
tance the  effect  was  5.02,  as  compared  with 
5.38  with  a  distance  of  2  ft.,  showing  an 
advantage  in  the  latter  of  more  than  6  per 
cent.     It  is  also  found  in  practice  that  the 
boiler  is  much  less  injured  by  the  action  ot 
the  heat  at  the  greater  distance.     The  sec- 
ond series  of  experiments  was  made  with  the 
range  of  boilers  of  the  Seaham  winding  en- 
gine, and  they  are  under  cover  of  a  boiler 
house.     The   boilers  are  all   of  the  same 
dimensions,  being  ordinary  egg-ended  cy- 
lindrical boilers,  with  a  straight  flash  fine 
toing  into  the  main  fine.     No.  1  boiler  wu 
red  by  hand;  the  heated  air,  after  passing 
along  below  the  boiler,  retums  by  a  side 
passage,  and  travels  all  around  the  boilen 
before  entering  into  the  chimney.   After  the 
wheel  flue  experiments  were  made,  the  fine 
of  this  kind  was  made  into  a  straight  flash 
flue.     No.  2  boiler  was  first  fired  by  hand, 
with  a  straight  flash  flue  running  direct  in- 
to the  main  flue,  and  was  afterwards  fitted 
up  with  Stanley's  self-feeding  mechanical 
furnace.    No.  3  boiler  was  fired  with  Vicar's 
self-feeding  furnace.     Nos.  4  and  5  boilers 
were  fired  with  Juckes'  furnace,   of   the 
same  description  as  those  already  experi- 
mented on  at  the  Rainton  Colliery  pumping 
engine.     From  the   experiments  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table,  the  following  de- 
ductions may  be  made:  First,  with  band 
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firing,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  eoal,  with  a  flash  flue,  is  6.66  lbs. 
as  compared  with  5.22  lbs.  with  a  wheel 
flae ;  and  the  total  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated  is  441  gallons  per  hoar,  as  compared 
with  433  gallons  per  hour,  showing  the 
marked  advantage  of  the  flash  flue  over  the 
wheel  flue,  not  only  in  the  economic  effect 
of  fuel,  but  also  of  boiler  space.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  however,  that  this  amount  of  econo- 
mic effect  (6.66)  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  the  fires  were  more  regularly  attended  to 
than  is  usual  with  hand  firing.  Secondly, 
Juokes'  furnaces.  This  apparatus,  invented 
for  firing  steam  boilers,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion some  time  in  this  district,  and  has 
lately  been  adopted  very  largely  at  many 
collieries  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
advantages  of  this  furnace  are,  perfect  com- 
bustion of  smoke,  and  great  regularity  in 
raising  steam ;  the  saving,  in  common  with 
other  mechanical  appliances,  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  boilers  and  in  manual  labor  in 
stoking,  the  latter  amounting  probably  to 
£200  per  year  per  boiler.  In  comparison 
with  hand  firing,  it  does  not  seem  to  possess 
any  great  advantage  in  economy  of  fuel, 
the  comparative  economic  effect  being  5.09 
as  compared  with  6.66  for  hand  firing ;  but 
the  latter  is  probably  a  much  higher  result 
than  what  is  usnaliy  attained  in  practice. 
Like  all  other  mechanical  appliances,  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
tion in  its  use ;  bat  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  to  be  successful  and  economic  in  appli- 
cation. It  is  not  well  adapted  for  using 
Buff  coal,  although  this  is  done  in  some  in- 
stances when  the  Duff  is  washed.  Thirdly, 
Vicars'  furnaces.  Of  all  the  mechanical 
apparatuses  for  firing  steam  boilers,  none 
seem  to  be  so  successful  as  Vicars',  as  ar- 
ranged at  Seaham  Colliery,  though  this 
apparatus,  erected  elsewhere,  seems  not  to 
have  worlced  satisfactorily,  which  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  improvements  recently 
made  in  the  apparatus.  These  now  consist 
of  three  distinct  appliances.  The  traversing 
bars,  intended  to  give  progressive  motion  to 
the  incandescent  fuel,  by  a  slow  alternate 
and  intermittent  longitudinal  motion ;  sec- 
ond, the  pump  feeders,  which  alternately 
press  a  regular  supply  of  coal  from  the  hop- 
per to  the  bars ;  third,  the  water  troughs, 
in  which  the  fire  bars  are  immersed,  and 
which  are  absolutely  essential,  as  no  ordi- 
nary fire  bars  can  withstand  'the  intense 
heat  of  the  fire.    This  furnace  was  in  con- 


stant operation  at  Seaham  Collieries  for 
nine  months  without  requiring  any  repairs, 
and  in  all  respects  it  has  been  most  success- 
ful and  economic.  When  using  the  same 
class  of  coal  (peas)  as  in  the  nand-firing 
experiments,  the  economic  effect  was  7.14, 
as  compared  with  6.66 ;  but  the  maximum 
results  of  this  furnace  have  probably  not 
yet  been  obtained,  nor  the  best  conditions 
as  to  thickness  of  fire  ascertained,  the  high 
amount  of  8.78  lbs.  of  water  evapwated  per 
pound  of  coal  being  in  one  instance  ob- 
tained. This  furnace  is  very  efficient  in  its 
action  in  avoiding  the  formation  of  smoke. 
The  great  advantage,  however,  attending 
the  use  of  the  furnace  b  its  applicability 
to  the  use  of  Duff  coal,  or  dust  coal,  with 
high  economic  effect.  It  will  be  observed 
that  with  dust  coal  the  economic  effect 
actually  reached  is  6.84  lbs.  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal.  Taking  the  consumption 
of  fuel  in  one  of  these  experimental  boilers 
at  six  tons  per  day  of  24  hours,  and  taking 
the  comparative  price  of  Peas  and  Duff  coal 
at  38.  and  Is.  per  ton  at  the  pit,  the  com- 
mercial economy  effected  by  the  use  of  these 
furnaces  over  any  other  mechanical  appara- 
tus not  adapted  to  use  Duff  coal  will  be 
from  ie200  per  year  per  boiler.  The  evapo- 
rative power  of  the  apparatus  does  not 
appear  by  these  experiments  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  Juokes'  or  hand  firing,  although  this 
may  arise,  as  before  stated,  from  the  fact 
of  its  maximum  power  not  being  yet  per- 
fectly developed.  A  somewhat  mteresting 
circumstance  may  be  observed  in  these  ex- 
periments. The  fire-bars  used  in  this  special 
fire  are  5  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  whilst  those  in 
Juckes'  apparatus  are  6  ft.  6  in.  in  length ; 
but  although  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  Vicars' 

5 rate  was  much  more  intense  than  in  the 
uckes',  the  pyrometrio  observations  in  the 
flue  beyond  the  boiler  invariably  showea 
much  lower  temperature  from  the  former 
than  from  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  heat  developed  in  the  grates 
of  the  Vicars'  is  of  considerably  higher 
intensity  than  that  of  the  Juckes',  and  as 
effectual  m  its  action  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  boiler,  so  that  the  absolute  heat 
remaining  on  arriving  at  the  flue  is  then  re- 
duced below  that  of  Juckes'.  The  experi- 
ments with  Stanley's  apparatus  give  very 
irregular  results,  showing  that  a  lengthened 
series  of  experiments,  as  to  speed  of  dis- 
persers,  thickness  of  fire,  etc.,  would  be  re- 
quired before  the  maximum  effect  could  be 
regularly  attained.     In  this  apparatus,  the 
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ooal  falls  through  cruahing  rollers  on  to 
two  dispersers,  or  rapidly  revolving  discs 
with  radiating  ribs,  which  scatter  the  eoal 
uniformly  throngh  the  fire  by  eentrifagal 
AOtioD.  The  advantages  of  this  furnace  are 
that  it  permits  of  the  use  of  JDnff,  or  dust 
ooal,  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
fuel  can  be  oonsamed  per  square  foot  of  fire- 
grate  surface.  As  compared  with  hand 
firing,  a  much  lower  economic  effect  is  ex- 
hibited, being  4.74  against  6.66;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  thb  arises  from  the 
Stanley  apparatus  not  being  in  all  respects 
arranged  to  obtain  its  maximum  effects.  A 
few  experiments  were  made  with  this  fur- 
nace after  the  addition  of  Whittaker's  tra- 
versing bars,  but  not  sufficient  to  yield  an^ 
reliable  data.  The  third  series  of  experi- 
ments with  single  tubular  boilers  were 
made  with  two  boilers  erected  at  Silksworth 
Colliery,  for  temporary  purposes,  which 
were  fortunately  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
and  were  constructed  with  a  single  tube. 
They  had  been  previously  in  use  at  the 
Londonderry  blast  furnaces  blowing  en- 
gine, and  were  then  set  over  the  fire-grate, 
the  draught  returning  through  the  tube  and 
thence  round  each  side  of  the  boiler.  At 
Silksworth  one  of  these  boilers  is  set  in  a 
similar  way,  the  other  having  a  fire-grate 
fitted  up  in  the  tube  and  used  as  a  Cornish 
boiler.  This  series  of  experiments  was  in- 
tended also  to  show  the  useful  effects  of  ex- 
ternal heating  surface,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  dampers  the  smoke  could  be  either 
taken  at  once  up  the  chimney,  or  made  to 
pass  all  around  the  outside  of  the  boilers  by 
the  external  wheel  flue.  The  following  are 
the  chief  deductions  to  be  drawn  &om  these 
experiments :  First,  the  advantage  in  No.  1 
boiler,  of  using  the  wheel  flue,  overtaking 
the  smoke  direct  through  the  tube  to  the 
chimney,  is  as  5.51  to  4.87 ;  secondly,  there 
is  a  slight  disadvantage  in  No.  2  boiler 
using  the  return  tube  through  the  boiler  and 
the  side  flues,  instead  of  taking  the  flame 
direct  from  under  the  boiler  to  the  chim- 
ney, being  as  4.72  to  4.94.  The  general 
results  of  these  experiments  tend  to  show 
the  advantage  of  flush  flues,  having  the 
usual  large  heating  surface.  The  most  im- 
portant point,  however,  to  be  deduced  from 
the  experiments  was  the  small  evaporative 
power  of  the  boilers  when  fired  through  a 
single  tube,  as  compared  with  the  result  of 
firing  underneath  the  boilers,  being  only  604 
and  690  gallons  evaporated  by  the  former  as 
compared  with  1344  and  1243  by  the  latter 


method,  the  economy  of  fuel  being  about  the 
same  in  each  case.  The  chimney,  however, 
used  for  these  boilers  was  only  temporary, 
and  not  capable  of  producing  a  draoght 
sufficient  for  the  wheel  flues.  This  foot  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  make  any  compansoo 
between  these  experiments  and  those  made 
at  Seaham  Colliery.  It  must  be  home  ia 
mind  that  these  boilers  are  by  no  means  &ir 
specimens  of  the  Cornish  boilers;  and  ar^ 
mngements  are  being  made  to  carry  oat  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  evap- 
orative power  and  economy  of  the  Comirfi 
boiler  as  compared  with  cylindrical  boilen. 
These  experiments  will  be  made  with  boil- 
eres  recently  erected  at  Hetton  Gollieiy, 
of  improved  construction.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  expressed  his  thanks  to  Messrs. 
P.  B.  Hood,  Wm.  Armstrong,  jr.,  and 
Emerson  Bainbridge,  for  their  carefnl  at- 
tention in  carrying  out  and  tabulating  the 
experiments. 

ACCUMUUTED  HYDRAULIC  POWER. 

FTom  '*  Th*  Engiiiaer.» 
We  divided  this  subject  into  five  heads  in 
in  our  first  article,*  namely:  (1)  Cost  of 
generating  the  power ;  (2)  Loss  by  friction; 
(3)  The  cost  of  the  machinery ;  (4)  Conve- 
nience of  application ;  and  (5)  Cost  of  main- 
tenance. These  heads  we  only  treated  gen- 
erally and  collectively  in  that  article,  as  oor 
object  was  to  take  a  sort  of  "bird's-eye 
view  "  of  the  question ;  to  be  afterwards 
amplified  in  dealing  with  each  point  in  de- 
tail. In  dealing  practically  with  complex 
problems  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  sys- 
tem of  division  or  classification  which  can 
be  adhered  to  throughout.  It  is  necessary 
at  certain  points  to  admit  of  a  little  over- 
lapping of  the  divisions.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  keep  the  various  divisions  as  distinct  as 
may  be,  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
mere  classification  to  the  more  important 
considerations  of  clearness  and  practical 
convenience.  Having  thus  far  explained 
the  "  base  of  operations,"  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  discussion  in  detail  of  the  "  cost  of 
generating  the  power." 

Water  pressure,  such  as  we  are  discussing, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  pumping  into  an 
accumulator,  as  the  high  pressure  required 
exceeds  that  of  any  natural  "head."  As, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  extensive 
sets  of  hydraulic  cranes,  hobts,  &c.,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  Sir  W.  G.  Ann- 
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strong  &  Co.,  the  pressure  most  commonly 
adopted  is  700  lbs.  per  square  in. — a  pressure 
corresponding  to  a  head  of  about  1,600  ft. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  such  a  "  head  " 
as  this  is  not  obtainable  either  naturally  or 
artificially  in  any  of  those  localities  where 
it  would  be  commercially  available.  Even 
the  lower  pressures  of  300  lbs.,  and  500  lbs., 
per  square  in.,  which  have  been  adopted  in 
our  chief  steel  and  iron  works,  would  require 
respeotivelyel  ovations  of  700  ft.  and  1,150  ft. 
These  pressures,  therefore,  are  only  obtaina- 
ble by  the  use  of  s  loaded  accumulator,  and 
i  fortiori,  those  higher  pressures  of  two  and 
three  tons  per  in.^.of  which  we  shall  treat 
in  the  course  of  our  present  inquiry — are 
necessarily  so  obtained. 

We  shall  first  consider  those  cases  where 
a  steam  engine  is  employed  to  work  the 
pumps,  such  being  the  rule,  though  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discuss  some  very  important 
exceptions.  With  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  steam  in  the  boiler  we 
have  not  to  deal,  nor  is  it  within  our  present 
purpose  to  dbcnss  any  points  affecting  the 
engine  per  te;  though  both  these  parts  of 
the  general  apparatus  must  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  question  of 
absolute  economy.  Their  selection  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  province  of  steam  engineering. 

It  will  be  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  the  steam  in  the  engine  as 
far  as  the  same  is  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  apparatus  and  the  mode 
of  conveying  power  from  the  engine  to  the 
pumps.  The  simplest  way  of  looking  at  the 
work  to  be  done  is  to  consider  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  power  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
load  raised  a  given  height.  The  "  head  "  of 
water  which  would  correspond  to  the  pres- 
sure per  square  in.,  is  the  measure  of  the 
height  to  which  the  load  is  to  be  raised,  if 
suoh  load  be  taken  as  the  weight  of  the  wa- 
ter pumped.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load 
on  the  accumulator  be  taken  as  the  load  to 
be  raised,  the  distance  through  which  the 
ram  of  the  accumulator  is  raised  is  the  meas- 
ure of  height.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a 
amaU  load  raised  to  a  great  height ;  in  the 
latter  a  larger  load  lifted  through  a  less 
height.  The  first  represents  the  amount  of 
work  by  a  theoretical  expression,  while  the 
latter  gives  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  each  in  its 
place,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  convenient, 
as  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  can  be  at 
once  stated,  or,  in  practice,  ascertained  by 


measurement;  the  total  lift  of  the  ram  of 
the  accumulator  could,  on  the  contrary,  only 
be  ascertained  by  complicated  systems  of 
addition  and  substraotion,  the  actions  of  the 
machines  keeping  the  ram  in  a  constant  state 
of  upward  and  downward  movement.  We 
have  got,  then,  a  load,  which  is  continuous, 
to  be  lifted  to  a  given  height.  This  load  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  inelastic,  and  to  raise  it 
by  an  elastic  force,  as  of  steam,  requires 
special  adaptations  to  guard  against  waste  of 
power.  Clearly,  the  worst  possible  way  to 
raise  a  load  by  steam  power  would  be  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  steam,  as,  expansion  be> 
ing  impossible,  the  steam  must  be  discharged 
with  the  major  portion  of  its  energy  unde- 
veloped. ?et  we  have  seen  this  done  where 
an  engine  of  the  "direct-acting"  class, with 
the  steam  piston-rod  passed  through  the  ends 
of  the  steam  cylinder  into  two  small  hydrau- 
lic cylinders,  was  used  for  pumping  into  an 
accumulator  at  a  pressure  of  about  two  tons 
per  inch.  Not  only  is  there  here  the  ruinous 
waste  of  steam,  but  as  the  speed  of  the 
steam  piston  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  hy- 
draulic pistons,  a  very  large  steam  cylinder 
would  be  required  to  work  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  steam. 

The  speed  of  hydraulic  pump  plunders 
working  at  high  pressures  must  be  slow 
while  a  high  speed  of  piston  is  advisable  for 
steam  engines,  as  reducing  the  cost  and  size 
of  the  engine  and  also  facilitating  expansion. 
The  steam  piston  should  run  at  from  five  to 
ten  times  the  speed  that  the  hydraulic  plun- 
gers work  at.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
some  sort  of  intermediate  gearing  should  be 
used  between  the  engines  and  the  pumps ; 
and  also  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  engine  for  a  sufficient  power  of  momen- 
tum to  enable  expansion  to  be  fully  carried 
out.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  expansion  can  be  carried 
out  in  engines  employed  in  pumping  into  ac- 
cumulators. No  self-acting  expansion  gear 
worked  from  the  governor  is  necessary ;  the 
load  being  constant,  the  cut-o£f  may  also  be 
constant.  Where  engines  are  specially  made 
for  this  work,  it  is  advisable  to  nse  two  cyl- 
inders connected  to  cranks  set  at  right  an- 
gles on  one  shaft.  On  this  shaft  should  be 
a  fiy-wheel  of  a  weight  suited  to  the  rate  of 
the  engine  and  the  degree  of  its  expMision. 
A  second  shaft  should,  by  means  <a  short, 
strong  cranks,  drive  the  hydraulic  plungers, 
these  eranks  being  opposite  to  each  other. 
This  second  shaft  is  to  be  geared  to  the  first 
by  accurately  made  tooth   gearings  of  the 
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proportions  before  mentioned.  Such  a  con- 
Btruotion  as  this  is  simple  and  in  every  way 
eflFeotive.* 

It  is  requisite  to  provide  an  arrangement 
to  the  accumulator,  such  that  when  the  rau 
reaches  a  certain  height,  the  supply  of  steam 
to  the  pumping  engine  may  be  cat  off ;  and 
also  that  when  the  ram  falls  a  little  below 
that  point,  the  engine  shall  be  retarded.  The 
valves  of  the  pumps  and  accumulators  must 
be  as  straight  in  the  passages  as  they  can  be 
made,  and  the  pipes  between  them  as  free 
from  bends — particularly  sadden  ones — as 
may  be.  The  propelling  of  the  water 
through  bends  and  all  confined  passages  is 
analogous  to  the  drawing  of  a  loaded  car- 
riage over  stones  or  other  impediments,  and 
seriously  increases  the  load  against  the  en- 
gine.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  use  pipes  of 
small  diameter,  since  there  is  a  loss  of  pow- 
er, not  only  in  increasing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  water,  but  also  in  the  greater 
surface  presented  by  such  pipes  in  proportion 
to  their  area.  In  employing  long  ranges  of 
pipes  it  is  better  to  put  an  accumulator  at 
each  end.  The  pumps  should  in  all  cases 
charge  the  accumulator  by  pipes  distinct 
from  the  service  pipes,  which  convey  the 
water  to  the  machines,  as  otherwise  there 
will  be  continually  opposing  currents  in  the 
pipes  when  the  machines  are  in  use. 

In  some  situations  it  may  bo  found  advan- 
tageous to  work  the  pumps  by  means  of  a 
water-wheel  or  a  turbine.  The  principles 
laid  down  in  treating  of  the  use  of  a  steam 
engine  for  this  purpose  are  applicable  to 
such  cases,  except  as  regards  the  remarks 
about  securing  expansion.  With  the  water- 
wheel  or  turbme  the  motor  and  the  load  are 
alike  inelastic.  From  the  shaft  of  a  water- 
wheel  the  hydraulic  pump  plungers  would 
be  worked  direct,  while  from  a  turbine  a 
very  great  reduction  of  speed  would  be  re- 
quired; but  in  neither  case  would  the  addi- 
tion of  any  "  vehicle  of  momentum  "  be 
requisite. 

We  have  spoken  entirely  of  loaded,  to  the 
total  ezolusion  of  atmospheric  accumulators, 
for  the  following  reasons :  In  charging  an 
atmospheric  accumulator  the  diagram  would 
show  a  curve  of  compression  indicative  of 
the  power  required  for  the  work  of  charging. 
In  using  the  pressure  it  would  be  impossihie 
to  obtain  anything  even  approaching  the  re- 


*  Before  wjing  too  moeb  about  the  limplieitjr  of 
tbii  eogine,  the  author  ihoold  look  into  the  Worth- 
ington  duplex  preature  pomp  lued  in  Ameriean  <teel 
works. — Ed. 


verse  curve;  therefore  a  serious  waste  of 
power  must  result.  But  this  is  not  all.  A 
very  considerable  amount  of  heat  most  be 
evolved  which  is  totally  lost ;  while  there  is 
yet  further  the  weighty  practical  objection 
that  the  pressure  continually  diminishes  as 
the  machine  operated  moves.  The  inconve- 
nience and  loss  thus  caused  are  very  serious, 
as  a  very  great  amount  of  power  is  used, 
and  there  is  the  least  of  it  where  the  most 
is  required.  These  shortcomings  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  condemn  the  atmos- 
pheric accumulator;  added  to  these  b  the 
very  great  risk  of  keeping  air  at  so  great  a 
pressure.  In  most  cases  where  atmospheric 
accumulators  have  been  put  up  they  have 
since  been  abandoned.  The  inducement  to 
use  them  lay  in  their  small  first  cost,  and 
the  absence  of  working  parts  to  keep  in 
repair. 

There  b  one  advantage  appertaining  to 
the  atmospheric  accumulator,  namely,  its 
causing  little  or  no  shook  to  the  machmes 
and  fittings.  With  loaded  accumulators  u 
usually  made,  this  shock  is  very  iojnrions, 
and  is  only  partially  met  by  "  relief  "  valves ; 
in  fact,  the  "  relief "  valve  u  usually  fitted 
to  ease  the  shock  in  stopping  the  machines 
by  lotting  back  the  pressure  against  the  ac- 
cumulator. The  load  on  the  ram  ought  to 
be  suspended  on  strong  but  lively  springs,  to 
take  up  the  momentum  of  the  load  after  a 
"&11."  We  have  ourselves  seen  a  load  of 
twelve  tons  dropped  9  ft.  with  such  quick- 
ness as  to  be  practically  equal  to  a  free  fall 
of  that  distance.  For  such  a  load  to  be 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  inelastic  fluid  like 
water  must  be  eminently  injurious  to  all  the 
fittings  and  joints.  Such  injuries  might  be 
to  a  great  extent  guarded  against  by  the 
adoption  of  efficient  springs.  In  the  anna- 
lar  "  dbhed  spring  " — a  simple  steel  washer 
— invented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paget,  C.  E.,  and 
extensively  applied  to  similar  purposes  on 
railways  in  France,  we  have  just  the  thing 
required — a  spring  which  can  be  placed 
round  the  rod  by  which  the  load  is  suspend- 
ed, thus  occupying  little  room,  and  capable 
of  any  amount  of  reduplication.  The  cheap- 
ness of  these  springs — which  will  do  in  Bes- 
semer steel — is  of  importance  as  regards  the 
question  of  cost  which  we  are  discussing. 

Where  machines  are  at  long  distances 
from  the  accumalator,  it  may  be  advisable 
in  some  oases  to  put  "relief"  plungers  in 
small  cylinders,  with  either  weights  or 
springs  to  absorb  some  part  of  any  sadden 
shock   occurring.     In   all   cases  where  the 
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work  is  heavy  and  intermittont,  particularly 
if  the  power  has  to  be  conTeyed  long  dis- 
tances, its  generation  and  conveyance  by  hy- 
draulic apparatus  will  be  a  source  of  economy. 
The  economy  of  having  a  constant  load 
against  the  engine  has  been  already  pointed 
out ;  and  the  economy  of  conveyance  through 
long  distances  will  be  perceived  from  the 
&ct  that  water  pressure  conveyed  through 
upwards  of  two  miles  of  pipes  showed  no 
perceptible  loss  of  power.  Shafting,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  carried  to  any  considerable 
length,  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  power  to  over- 
come its  friction,  entails  a  constant  expense 
for  lubrication,  and  is  subject  to  considerable 
wear  and  tear.  In  conveying  power  by 
water,  the  distance  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence in  friction,  there  is  no  expense  for  lu- 
brication, nor  is  there  much  wear  and  tear. 
Beyond  thb,  pipes  are  cheaper  to  lay  than 
shafting,  can  be  laid  where  shafting  cannot, 
and  do  not  require  protection  from  dust. 

As  against  these  sources  of  economy  may 
be  set  the  fact  that,  when  not  fully  loaded, 
there  is  a  proportionate  loss  of  power  with 
hydraulic  machines,  since  the  power  used  is 
always  the  maximum,  whatever  the  load  may 
be.     It  is  questionable,   however,  whether 
the  economic  working  of  the  prime  mover 
doea  not  more  than  counterbalance  this ;  and 
while  with  shafting,  machines  must  be  start- 
ed  and  stopped   suddenly,  with   hydraulic 
pressure  any  graduation  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  steadiness  of  mo- 
tion— due  to  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
water — which  is  of  great  value  in  most  me- 
chanical operations.     We  shall  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  this  latter  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  me  fourth  division  of 
OUT  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  generating 
and  accumulating  the  power,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  feasibility,  in  many  cases, 
of  aiding  the  pumps  by  returning  the  water 
under  pressure  from  a  descending  load. 
Take  the  case  of  a  lift,  where  heavy  wagons 
or  cages  have  to  be  raised  full  and  sent  down 
empty.  It  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  possi- 
ble to  effect  a  considerable  economy  by  lead- 
ing the  exhaust  pipe  direct  to  the  pumps ; 
as  whatever  might  be  the  pressure  exerted 


way.  On  changing  the  arrangement,  so  as 
to  carry  the  exhaust  water  in  confinement  to 
the  pumps,  25  lbs.  sufBced.  The  merit  of 
this  arrangement  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Clay.  A 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been  for 
some  years  in  use  at  Newport  in  Monmouth- 
shire. In  this  case  a  small  ram  is  driven 
back  against  the  pressure  of  an  accumulator 
by  the  descent  of  a  box  loaded  with  coal ; 
such  box  being  then  discharged  into  the  col- 
liers' hold,  is  raised  by  the  power  accumula- 
ted by  its  descent,  the  difference  of  the 
weight  when  empty  allowing  for  the  friction 
of  the  apparatus.  In  some  instances  it  is 
preferable  to  use  a  counterbalancing  weight. 
These  contrivances  are,  however,  noticed 
here  merely  as  means  of  attaining  economy 
in  the  power.  Their  further  discussion  will 
come  under  the  head  of  designing  hydraulic 
apparatus. 

We  have  advanced  sufficient  proof  of  the 
comparative  economy  of  accumulated  power 
for  many  purposes ;  its  absolute  cost  will  o^ 
course  greatly  depend  on  purely  local  causes, 
such  as  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 


FEED  WATER. 

ITS   CHSMICAL   AND  PHT8ICO-0HEHI0AI. 

EFFECTS. 

F.  A.  Paqbt,  Esq.,  0.  E. 

From  "  The  LooomoliTe." 

The  wear  and  tear  of  a  boiler  which  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  corrosion,  properly  so- 
called,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
kinds :  (1)  internal  and  (2)  external.  The 
progress  xk  both  is  necessarily  intensified  by 
the  mere  effects  of  temperature ;  each,  how- 
ever, has  its  strongly  marked,  distinct  char- 
acter— not  merely  as  to  position,  but  also  as 
to  origin  and  results. 

A  steam  boiler  is  in  the  position  of  a  ves- 
sel into  which  large  volumes  of  water  are 
continually  forced  ;  while  the  heat  applied, 
driving  off  all  volatilicable  matter,  leaves 
behind  a  concentrated  solution  with  a  chem- 
ical character  dependent  on  that  of  nnvola- 
tilisable  matters  in  the  feed-water.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  substanoes  found  in 
the  water  naturally  causes  them  to  sink  to- 
wards the  bottom,  at  which  part  the  solii> 
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ereued  "  up  to  the  highest  part,  whioh,  in 
the  0te»m,  appeared  to  be  little  affected."* 
Thu  aoooonts  for  the  fact  that  all  boilers, 
even  those  internally  fired,  like  looomotive 
boilers,  have  their  plates  most  affectod  to- 
wards the  bottom,  and  that  intornal  corro- 
sion  always  shows  itself  to  a  greater  extent 
below  the  wator  line.  The  bmdUeur  of  the 
form  of  boiler  known  as  the  French  boiler, 
is  also  generally  more  affected  than  any 
other  part.  To  resist  this  sort  of  slow  ac- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  more  the  bulk  of 
metal  the  bettor,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  bottom  platos  of  most  marine  boil- 
ers  are  made  thicker,  while  these  same 
plates  in  looomotive  boilers  have  to  be  ofton 
renewed.  Any  chemical  or  physico-chemi- 
cal action  of  the  kind  is  of  course  intensified 
by  temperature,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
why  externally  fired  boilers  give  way  most, 
a  uttle  in  front  of  the  furnace.  But  the 
plates  above  the  water  line  also  get  more  or 
less  corroded,  and  not  merely  with  the  usual 
character  of  rusting,  but  in  that  peculiar 
form  known  as  pitting,  which  generally 
shows  itself  much  more  strongly  marked  be- 
low the  water-line. 

The  presence  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  an  acid  or  alkaline  character,  kept  at  a 
high  temperature  for  years  in  contact  with 
iron  plates,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
much  corrosion.  But  the  internal  corrosion 
of  steam  boilers  has  many  features  of  such 
a  mysterious  character,  that  no  accredited 
explanation  of  its  attendant  phenomena  has 
yet  been  put  forward.  In  the  first  place, 
plates  thus  attacked  show  a  number  of  irreg- 
ular holes  like  a  pock-marked  human  face, 
or  like  the  small  craters  seen  on  the  moon's 
surface. 

The  writer  has  also  sometimes  observed 
two  or  three  little  irregular  excavations  like 
this  in  a  plate  otherwise  showing  a  large 
aur£ue  quite  intact.  Sometimes  the  plate 
ia  most  pitted  ronnd  a  projecting  bolt ;  at 
others,  one  plate  will  be  perfectly  sound, 
while  that  riveted  to  it  will  be  almost  eaten 
away,  both  having  been  the  same  time  at 
work,  and  under,  of  course,  apparently  ex- 
actly similar  conditions.  With  locomotive 
boilers  this  pitting  has  been  ascribed  to  gal- 
vanic action  between  the  brass  tubes  and  the 
iron  plates.  But  it  is  notoriously  well 
known  to  locomotive  superintendents,  that 
boilers  with  iron  tubes  are  often  worse  pitted 
than  those  which  have  run  the  same  distance 

*  Inititntton  of  Kngineera  In  SootUnd,  ScMion 
18«4-e. 


with  brass  tubes.  Besides,  all  iron  hoilen, 
with  or  without  brass,  whether  used  for  sta- 
tionary, looomotive,  or  marine  purposes,  an 
subject  to  pitting. 

An  explanation  which  seems  to  meet  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  the  follow- 
ing: Mr.  Mallet,  in  a  report  addressed  to 
the  British  Association,  some  years  ago, 
showed  that  wrOnght-iron  and  steel  (blister- 
steel,  probably)  "consist  of  two  or  more 
different  chemical  compounds,  coherent  and 
interlaced,  of  which  one  is  electro-negative 
to  the  other."  In  foot,  ordinary  wrought- 
iron,  being  also  welded  up  from  differently 
worked  scrap,  is  far  from  being  an  electro- 
homogeneoos  body.  In  a  boiler,  the  hot 
water,  more  or  less  saturated  with  chemical 
compounds,  is  the  exciting  liquid,  and  the 
electro-positive  portions  of  the  plates  are 
thus  quickly  removed  to  a  greater  or  Ims 
depth.  This  explanation  meets  most  of  the 
known  circumstances  with  respect  to  pittuig; 
it  even,  in  a  great '  measure,  explains  how 
plates  above  the  level  of  the  water,  especial- 
ly in  marine  boilers,  get  very  rapidly  cor- 
roded in  portions,  while  another  part  of  per- 
haps the  same  plate  is  scarcely  affeeted. 
The  c<mcentrated  water  in  a  marine  boiler  is 
known  to  be  generally  acid.  "  Of  all  the 
salts  contained  in  sea-water,"  says  Farra- 
day,*  "  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  that 
whioh  acts  most  powerfully"  on  the  plates. 
He  shows  that  a  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  eon- 
teins  3.28  oi.  of  this  salt;  and,  at  the  same 
time  points  to  the  danger  of  voltaic  action 
in  a  boiler  through  the  contact  of  copper 
and  iron.  In  a  smaller  degree  the  contact 
of  oast  with  wr ought-iron,  or  between  the 
different  makes  of  wronght-iron  in  the  ssme 
plate,  or  between  contiguous  plates,  acts  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  hydro-chlorate  acid  is  present  in  th« 
steam  of  marine  boilers.  "  Mr.  J.  C.  Fors- 
tert  has  tested  some  of  the  condensed  steam 
from  the  safety-valve  casing,  and  from  the 
cylinder-jacket  of  the  Lanoefield,  and  foond 
both  decidedly  acid.t  With  an  exciting 
liquid  in  the  condensed  steam,  it  is  thus  ex- 
plicable how  the  plates  of  marine  boilen 
often  get  corroded  in  a  most  oaprieions  nuui- 
ner ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  current  o( 


•  Fifth  Beport  of  the  OonunittM  of  the  HooM  if 
CommoiM  oonoerning  the  HolyhMMt  Koadi,  p.  IM. 

t  Institation  of  Encineen  in  Sootland,  1864-4- 
Introdaotory  addreaa,  by  Hr.  J.  R.  Napier. 

X  When  a  Mintlon  of  chloride  of  magnuiin  b 
•yaporated  nearly  to  drynoM,  the  salt  and  the  w»t« 
are  deoompoeed,  magnesia  and  free  hydro-ohkirie 
add  being  formed;  or  HgOl  -f  HO  =  MgO  +  IKl. 
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steam  would  create  a  certain  amount  of  fric- 
tion on  the  oxide,  clearing  it  awaj  to  act  on 
a  fresh  surface. 
^  The  crucial  test  of  this  explanation  of 
pitting  would  he  the  observation  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  phenomenon  from  plates  of  an 
electro-homogeneoas  character.  This  homo- 
geneitj  could  only  be  expected  from  fused 
metal,  such  as  cast  steel.  Accordingly, 
while  the  writer  was  in  Vienna  a  short  time 
ago,  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Haswell,  the 
manager  of  the  Staatsbahn  Locomotive 
Works,  that  some  locomotives  made  of  oast 
steel  plates,  in  1859,  for  the  Austrian  Staats- 
bahn, had  been  working  ever  since  without 
showing  signs  of  pitting,  though  under  simi- 
lar conditions  iron  plates  had  severely  suf- 
fered in  this  way.  Pitting  may  thus  be 
fairly  defined  as  a  form  of  corrosion  local- 
ised to  particular  spots  by  voltaic  action.  It 
is  also  probably  aggravated  through  the  mo- 
tion of  the  plate  by  mechanical  action,  and 
the  expansions  and  contractions  through  al- 
ternations of  temperature.  All  boilers  are 
most  pitted  near  the  inlet  for  the  feed-water, 
and  with  inside  cylinder  locomotive  boilers 
there  is  generally  more  pitting  at  the  smoke- 
box  end — no  doubt  caused  by  the  more  or 
less  racking  action  on  these  plates.  A  state 
of  corrosion  at  particular  spots  would  prob- 
ably be  kept  up  to  a  greater  intensity  by 
the  incrustation  being  mechanically  thrown 
off.  With  a  quicker  voltaic  action,  caused 
by  any  unusual  intensity  of  the  exciting 
liquid,  the  sides  of  the  cavities  in  the  plates 
would  be  sharper  and  less  rounded  o£P;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  boiler  fed  with  mineral  water 
from  ironstone  workings,  which  exploded 
last  year  at  Aberaman,  South  Wales. 

The  fact  that  pitting  occurs  in  marine 
boilers  when  distilled  water  from  surface 
condensers  is  used,  does  not  effect  this  ex- 
planation. Water  distilled  in  this  way,  firom 
whatever  cause,  after  repeated  boiling,  is 
stated  to  carry  the  salinometer  even  higher 
than  sea  water,  thus  proving  that  it  is  not 
pure.*  In  the  next  place  there  is  the  ab- 
sence of  incrustation,  which  to  some  extent 
protects  the  plates  of  boilers  from  the  chem- 
ical action  of  its  contents.  In  this  way  the 
mechanical  buckling  of  the  plates — directly 
and  indirectly  causing  the  furrows  we  have 
spoken  of — by  continually  clearing  particu- 
lar lines  of  surface  from  incrustation  and 
oxide,  reduces  these  particular  spots,  with 


•  Inititation  of  Meohanioal  Eogineen,  1803.  Dis- 
enwion  on  Hr.  Jamea  Jaok'i  paper  "  On  the  Effeota 
of  SnrfMO  OoDdensera  on  Stoam  Boilers." 

Vol,.  I.— No.  10.— 61. 


respect  to  corrosion,  to  the  condition  of  the 
plates  of  a  boiler  fed  with  water  which  de- 
posits no  incrustations.  Corrosion  will  also 
act  more  rapidly  at  a  furrow  through  mere 
increase  and  renewal  of  surface.  To  resist 
that  form  of  internal  corrosion  specially 
known  under  the  name  of  pitting,  a  maxi- 
mum of  electro-homogeneity  is  evidently 
required  in  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
boiler. 

While  the  action  of  internal  corrosion, 
odeu  very  equally  corrugating  the  plates 
over  a  large  surface,  as  a  rule  scarcely,  at 
any  rate  only  tcradually,  affects  their  me- 
chanical strength,  external  corrosion,  being 
localized  to  particular  spots,  is  of  a  much 
more  dangerous  character.  The  one  is 
gradual  and  easily  perceptible,  while  the 
other  is  rapid  and  insidious  in  its  progress. 
Apart  from  accidental  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  brickwork  on  which  a  stationary 
boiler  is  erected,  or  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
toms of  marine  boilers,  it  is  clear  that  ex- 
ternal corrosion  can  only  occur  through 
leakage.  When  leakage  takes  place  through 
a  crack  in  the  pliite  caused  by  mechanical 
action,  or  at  a  hole  burnt  out  by  heat,  tho 
effects  of  leakage  are  only  secondary  results, 
due  to  a  primary  cause  which  of  itself  may 
cause  the  stoppage  of  the  steam  generator. 
But  a  leakage  at  a  joint  may  in  itself  gradu- 
ally cause  the  destruction  of  the  boiler. 
Here  we  see  another  reason  that  the  charac- 
ter of  a  boiler,  not  merely  as  to  ultimate 
strength,  but  also  as  to  wear  and  tear,  inti- 
mately depends  upon  the  form  of  its  joints. 
It  is  often  noticeable  that  very  good  lap- 
joints,  even  when  tested  under  hydraulic 
pressure  up  to  only  50  per  cent  above  the 
working  load,  sweat  more  or  less.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  internal  pressure  to  form  a 
correct  circle  bears  indirectly  on  these 
joints,  causing  them  to  open,  more  or  less, 
and  to  leak,  in  spite  of  the  caulking.  Mr. 
Robert  Galloway,  C.  £.,  who,  as  an  engi- 
neer surveyor  of  long  standing  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  has  probably  made  more  than 
three  tbousand  careful  inspections  of  marine 
boilers,  states  that  he  has  often  noticed  a 
furrow  or  channel  on  the  outside  of  the 
joint,  running  parallel  to  the  outside  over- 
lap for  some  distance,  and  evidently  caused 
by  leakage.  Along  the  water  line,  con- 
densed water  will  act  on  the  joints,  while 
below  it  the  concentrated  contents  of  the 
boiler  will  come  into  chemical  action.  A 
leakage  in  a  marine  boiler  often  eats  away 
a  plate  within  a  year.    In  some  cases  a  jet 
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of  hot  water  from  a  leakage  has  a  frictional 
action ;  in  fiaot,  even  with  such  an  inoorro- 
dible  and  hard  substanoe  as  glass,  an  effect 
like  this  has  been  perceived,  and  a  slight 
leakage  continued  daring  several  days  some* 
times  produces  a  noticeable  furrow  on  a 
glass  gauge  tube.  With  sulphorons  fuel,  a 
powerful  chemical  action  will  come  into  play 
on  the  plates.  One  volume  of  water  takes 
up  about  thirty  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas  ;  and  these  sulphurous  fumes  of  the  fuel, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  water  from  a 
leakage,  will  be  more  or  less  absorbed.  An 
acid  solution  like  this  must  quickly  eat 
sway  the  plate.  It  is  certain  that  a  leakage 
acts  much  quicker  on  a  boiler  fired  with  snl- 
phuroua  fn^  than  on  one  fired  with  wood. 
M.  Q.  Adulphe  Him  has  observed  a  plate, 
nearly  seven-eighths  thick,  to  be  pierced,  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  with  a  drill,  by  means 
of  a  little  jet  which  struck  it  after  passing 
through  a  current  of  hot  coal  smoke.* 

COKDENSATION  IN  STEAM  ENGIMa 

Sj  ti.  E.  Coaiti,  Oovernment  Direttor  of  Hannf. 

TraoaUted  from  "  Annalei  da  Ginie  Cirfl.» 

(Conclnded  (torn  p*g«  SOS.) 

It  is  apparent  that,  among  the  causes  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  surface  condenser, 
incrustation  is  one  of  the  most  efficient.  It 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  examine  whether 
there  be  any  method  of  preventing,  or,  at 
least,  of  diminishing  it. 

1st.  The  condensing  water,  whether  de- 
rived from  wells,  from  rivers,  or  from  the 
sea,  always  contains  inorusting  salts,  such  as 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  in  the  case  of  fresh 
water,  and  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia in  salt  water.  These  salts,  losing  a  por- 
tion of  their  carbonic  acid,  will  deposit  neu- 
tral carbonates  upon  the  exterior  face  of  the 
condenser,  unless  they  are  converted  into 
soluble  salts  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  But  as  sea-water,  and 
most  fresh  water,  contains  more  than  .0002  of 
carbonates,  the  use  of  these  acids,  however 
cheap  they  may  be,  would  be  very  expensive. 

2d.  As  to  the  interior  surface,  nothing 
Can  prevent  its  incrustation.  Indeed,  sup- 
posing even  that  the  feed  water  be  perfectly 
distilled,  and  contain  no  salt  in  solution,  it 
will  still  hold  in  suspension  insoluble  mat- 
ters, resulting  from  the  boiler  cements,  from 
the  wear  of  sliding  surfaces,  and  especially 
from  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  produced 


*  BDlletin  de  la  8oaiit6  Indnitriell«  de  MallhooM, 
IWl,  p.  6S8. 


abundantly.  The  steam,  carrying  a  certain 
quantity  of  these  substances  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  deposits  them  upoa  tiie 
condensing  surface,  where  they  fonn  a  emst, 
which  is  much  aggravated  by  the  Ivbricante, 
also  introduced  by  the  steam.  It  would  be 
hopeless  attempting  to  remedy  these  diffieul- 
ties  by  filtering  the  water  after  issuing  from 
the  condenser,  and  before  injectioa;  this 
would  be  merely  a  palliative,  since  iaenut- 
ing  matter  is  constantly  forming  in  the  boil- 
ers, in  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  steam  pipes. 

3d.  Finally,  these  substances,  supplied  by 
the  various  members,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  which  contribute  to  the  iaernsta- 
tion  of  the  internal  face.  Practically,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  surface  condeaser  per- 
fectly tight.  The  extent  of  surface  required 
necessitates  the  use  of  very  many  small  fines 
(4,000  to  5,000  for  an  engine  of  350  hone- 
power).  In  the  great  number  of  joints  oc- 
casioned by  these  flues,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent alternations  of  temperature,  there  will 
always  be  some  leaks,  through  which  the 
exterior  water  will  be  forced  by  atmospherio 
pressure.  The  water  in  the  boiler  thus  be- 
comes rapidly  charged  with  inorusting 
matter,  which  is  deposited  in  crystals  of  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  aai,  in  the 
case  of  sea  water,  of  free  magnesia. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  with  the 
cold  water  entering  through  imperfect  joints, 
are  introduced  the  gases  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  whose  presence  in  the  flues  of  the  eoa- 
denser  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  vacaam. 

4th.  The  incrustation  of  the  surface  con- 
denser is  therefore  inevitable.  But  will  it 
be  practicable  to  diminish  it  by  a  systematic 
method  of  cleaning  1  In  a  previous  paper 
on  the  incrustation  of  boilers  I  indicated,  in 
reference  to  a  structure  having  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  the  surface  condenser,  a  meth- 
od of  cleaning,  which  might  be  applied  here. 
It  consbts  in  providing  an  alternate  con- 
denser, thus  admitting  of  the  rest  of  one  of 
them  which  would  allow  the  application  to 
the  exterior  of  the  flues  of  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  tiie 
carbonates,  and  to  the  interior,  of  a  concen- 
trated boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, in  order  to  break  down  the  thick  scale 
and  facilitate  its  removal  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  flue  scraper. 

Having  established  the  general  theory  of 
condensation,  and  deduced  the  superiority  of 
the  injecting  over  the  surface  condenser, 
and  having  enhanced  this  superiority  by  in- 
dicating the  improvements  of  which  it  it 
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susceptible,  it  remains  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  applicable  to  marine  engines,  as  well  as 
to  other  condensing  engines,  and  to  describe 
the  method  of  its  application. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  condensation 
by  injection  in  marine  engines  working  at 
high  pressures  is  not  in  the  principle  of 
condensation,  but  in  the  water-supply  of  the 
boilers.  By  the  mere  elevation  of  tempera- 
t|ire  the  feed  water  precipitates  its  calcareous 
salts,  even  without  the  added  effect  of  pro- 
gressive ooQoentration,  and  deposits  them  in 
the  boiler,  partly  in  the  form  of  scale,  which 
diminifihes  the  transmission  of  heat,  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  which 
gather  upon  the  heating  surfaces.  When 
the  pressure  does  not  exceed  1.5  to  2  atmos- 
pheres, or  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
121°,  the  point  at  which  sea- water  dissolres 
twice  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  which 
it  contains  naturally,  blowing  out  may  be 
resorted  to  at  suitable  intervus.  This  will 
retard,  but  will  not  wholly  prevent  inornsta- 
tion.  But  even  this  resource  b  no  longer 
available  when  the  pressure  rises  to  2.4  at- 
mospheres and  the  temperature  to  127°, 
since,  at  that  point,  the  water  begins  to  depo- 
sit its  sulphate  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  boiler. 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  obtain  a  feed  wa- 
ter free,  or  nearly  so,  from  calcareous  salts, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  surface  condenser  was 
devised  as  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  dis- 
tilled water,  which  was  most  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  eminently  suited  to  boiler  supply. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  function  of 
the  condenser  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  acts  :  1st.  Transferring  the  heat  of 
the  steam  to  cold  water,  thereby  condensing 
the  former.  2d.  Eliminating  from  the  en- 
gine all  of  this  heat,  except  so  much  as  is 
returned  to  it  in  the  feed  water.  In  both 
forms  of  the  condenser  these  two  acts  are 
performed  simultaneously,  and  in  the  inter- 
val of  time  occupied  by  two  strokes  of  the 
pbton.  But  the  general  performance  of  the 
engine  requires  only  that  the  first  act  should 
be  accomplished  rizidly  within  the  time  just 
mentioned ;  the  otner  may  be  effected  at 
leisure  with  the  sole  condition,  that  it  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impede  the 
condenser.  This  state  of  facts  allows  the 
practical  application  of  the  nwmhydric  prin- 
ciple of  condensation,  which  consists  in 
ejecting  into  the  condenser  the  same  water, 
continuously  and  repeatedly,  which  will  be 
non-incrustmg,  if  previously  deprived  of  its 
calcareous  salts,  and  in  refrigerating  it  each 
time  it  passes  the  condenser,  without  inter- 


mixture with  the  cooling  water.  It  is  clear 
that  if  refrigeration  is  made  a  separate  op- 
eration, entirely  independent  of  the  conden- 
ser, we  shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  in- 
jection and  a  non-incrusting  feed  water. 
This  principle  is  not  new.  It  has  already 
been  applied  to  pumping  engines  in  mines 
where  the  water  is  acid  and  corrosive.  I 
have  myself  given  an  application  of  it  in  a 
memoir  on  incrustation,  with  the  plan  of  a 
refrigerator  for  effecting  the  repeated  cool- 
ing of  the  injected  water.  I  propose  to  em- 
ploy it  as  an  accessory  of  an  engine,  provi- 
ded with  an  injecting  condenser,  and  for  a 
detailed  description  of  it  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  memoir  in  the  Annales  des  Mines 
(September  and  October,  1854).  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  description  of  the  refrigerator: 

"  The  water  drawn  from  the  condenser  is 
raised  by  a  pump  to  a  reservoir  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  several  meters,  and  underneath 
this  reservoir  is  located  the  refrigerator, 
composed  of  vertical  copper  tubes,  surround- 
ed by  a  cylindrical  copper  shell.  The  warm 
water  descends  from  the  reservoir  through 
the  tubes,  which  are  immersed  in  the  cold 
water,  which  is  constantly  renewed  by  a  cur- 
rent moving  from  below  upwards,  i.  e.,  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  that  of  condenser  water." 

It  is  plain  that  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  English  practice  as  a  surface  conden- 
ser might  be  used  as  a  refrigerator,  requir- 
ing only  to  be  placed  in  snoh  a  manner  that 
the  tubes  be  vertical  instead  of  horizontal, 
or  slightly  inclined.  The  vertical  position 
is  essential  to  a  regular  and  perfect  method 
of  refrigeration,  since  it  exposes  the  des- 
cending water  to  colder  surfaces  of  refriger- 
ating water  the  lower  it  descends. 

"To  avoid  the  incrustation  of  the  inte- 
rior surface  caused  by  the  lubricants  there 
may  be  occasionally  introduced  into  the 
tubes  a  hot  alkaline  solution,  which  will  sa- 
ponify the  crust.  For  cleaning  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  tubes  a  process  is  adopted 
analogous  to  the  preceding.  It  consists  in 
introducing  into  the  cold  water  space  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will 
dissolve  the  carbonates.  By  means  of  a 
system  of  suitably  arranged  valves  both  op- 
erations may  be  effected  promptly,  without 
labor  and  without  deranging  the  action  of 
the  engine." 

As  to  the  details  of  construction,  espe- 
cially the  setting  of  the  tubes,  their  diame- 
ter, etc.,  one  could  not  do  better  than  fol- 
low the  established  rules  of  English  prac- 
tice for  surface  condensers. 
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Although  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
efficiency  and  success  of  the  monohydrio  sys- 
tem of  condensation,  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  examine  some  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  quantity  of  heat  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  apparatus,  for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  isq  (650 — 0).  This.obviously  enongh. 
is  the  same  quantity  which  is  carried  off  oy 
the  cold  water,  which  circulates  around  the 
exteriors  of  the  tubes  of  the  English  sur- 
face condensers,  and,  finally,  is  also  the 
same  as  that  which  should  be  removed  from 
the  condensing  water  by  the  refrigeration. 
In  the  condensers  the  transmission  of  heat 
takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  difference  of 

temperature     expressed     by 
Q     a 

{a —  b),aad  a  =  —^ ,  which  is  greater  than  0. 

In  the  refrigerator  this  transmission  takes 
place  by  virtue  of  {d — b).  This  is  a  disad- 
vantage, as  it  reduces  the  rapidity  of  the 
cooling ;  but  it  will  be  largely  compensated 
by  -the  absence  of  air  in  the  tubes,  by  the 
regularity  of  the  process,  and  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  scale.  In  brief,  the  ratio  of  one 
sq.  meter  per  horse  power,  adopted  in  Eng- 
land for  surface  condensers,  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  refrigerator.  Were  it 
otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  this 
surface  until  the  desired  effect  be  obtained. 
With  respect  to  leakage  in  the  joints,  which 
has  been  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
surface  condenser,  we  should  find  the  same 
difficulty  recurring  in  the  refrigerator,  but 
only  in  an  immaterial  degree ;  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pipes  of  the  refrigerator  wonld 
be  subjected  to  much  smaller  changes  of 
temperature,  and  on  the  other,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  interior  and 
exterior  pressures.  Again,  the  intromission 
of  gas,  which  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  sur- 
face condenser,  is  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence in  the  refrigerator. 

The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sea 
water  in  the  feed  water,  far  from  being  an 
evil,  will  be  beneficial.  It  would  cause  a 
slight  incrustation,  which  would  protect  the 
plates  against  oxydation  and  the  deposit  of 
grease.  This  would  add  to  the  conduotibility 
of  the  metal,  provided  the  scale  remain 
within  the  limits  previously  described. 

It  has  been  determined  in  England  that, 
in  engines  having  surface  condensers,  there 
is  a  corrosion  due  to  the  grease  brought  into 
the  boilers  by  the  feed  water.  This  sub- 
stance accumulates  constantly,  producing 
numerous  cavities  in  the  plates,  thus  short- 
ening the  life  of  the  boilers  and  exposing 


them  to  the  danger  of  explosion.  The  Eng- 
lish remedy  this  difficulty  by  introducing 
into  the  feed  water  a  small  quantity  of  sea- 
water,  which  gives  rise  to  a  slight  protective 
incrustation  of  the  metal.  To  this  precau- 
tion some  people  add  another,  viz :  omitting 
to  lubricate  the  piston  and  slide  valve,  tfaos 
extirpating  the  evil  at  ita  source.  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  nndonbtedly  a  great 
sacrifice.  Still,  it  may  be  necessary  in  sur- 
face condensation,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
monohydrio  system — a  oonsideratioD  strongly 
m  favor  of  the  latter. 

It  might  be  feared  that  the  increase  of 
weight  and  bulk  required  by  the  refricers- 
tor  would  be  %  difficulty.  But,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  refrigerator  is  merely 
a  surface  condenser  with  a  change  of  fiuio 
tion,  and  the  English  have  found  means  of 
placing  in  vessels  of  all  sizes  surface  con- 
densers having  more  than  a  square  meter  of 
surface  per  horse  power.  Their  experience 
for  the  last  four  years  or  more  ought  to  re- 
assure us  on  that  point.  We  may  close  this 
paper  with  a  statement  of  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions :  There  is  great  advantage 
in  using  steam  at  high  pressures  in  marine 
engines.  Two  methods  of  its  application 
seem  to  present  themselves :  Ist,  the  surface 
condenser;  2d,  the  injecting  condenser  on  the 
monohydrio  principle.  The  injecting  con- 
denser is,  on  principle,  much  superior  to  the 
surface  condenser;  this  superiority  is  express- 
ed by  the  ratio  of  the  parts  of  the  resisting 
work,  due  to  the  retardation  of  condensa- 
tion, in  each  apparatus  respectively, 
Tci—p  S  L  ^a'R* 

i?,-and  a  being  always  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  R,  and  S. 

By  the  injecting  system  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  resisting  work  of  the  back  pres- 
sure to  I  of  what  it  is  in  the  actual  inject- 
ing condenser,  supposing  the  most  favorable 
conditions ;  conditions  which  in  the  surface 
condenser  are  ideal,  and  can  never  be  rea- 
lized by  reason  of  the  friction  of  steam  in 
the  tubes,  the  presence  of  air  and  of  incnu- 
tations,  which  are  formed  within  and  withoat. 

The  surface  condenser  consequently  issub- 
ject  to  perturbations  which  may  deteriorate 
considerably,  and  evenoounterbalanoe  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  pressure.  The  injecting  con- 
denser will  realize  these  advantages  simply 
and  surely.  Hence  there  is  good  ground  for 
abandoning  surfaoe  condensation  and  employ- 
ing injecting  condensation  on  the  monohydrio 
principle. 
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From  a  pap«r  in  the  «  AmeriMD  Jonrnat  of  Soienoe 
and  Art,"  "  On  the  effect  of  Atmospherio  Air  when 
mixed  with  G*i  in  reducing  its  illuminating  pow- 
er," bj  B.  SiLLiMAX  and  Hehbt  Wurtx. 

The  data  given  in  this  article  vere  oIk 
tained  during  an  investigation  of  the  Hydro- 
carbon Gas  Frocesa  by  the  "  Givynne-Har- 
ris,"  or  "American  System,"  some  notice  of 
the  results  of  which  we  propose  to  publish 
in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal.  In  the 
course  of  this  inTestigation  it  became  im- 
portant to  measure  exactly  the  effect  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  reducing  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas.  Owing  to  a  mechanical  de- 
fect in  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  ex- 
hauster, it  was  found  that  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  air  had  for  some  time  found  its  way 
into  the  gas  holder,  the  influence  of  which, 
in  diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  combustion, 
was  sufficiently  conspicuous  before  the  cause 
was  ascertained.  The  onlv  experiments  on 
this  subject  known  to  us  when  its  study  was 
undertaken  by  us,  were  those  of  Messrs. 
Audouin  and  B^rard*  (also  quoted  in  the 
American  Meter  Co's.  Pocket  Almanac). 
By  these  results  the  ratio  of  loss  in  illumi- 
nating power  by  the  addition  of  each  one 
per  cent  of  air  appeared  to  us  so  enormous, 
that  we  were  desirous  of  confirming  them. 
Subsequently  we  became  acquainted  with  an 
important  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Carl 
Schultz,t  the  main  points  of  which  are  re- 
produced in  this  article ;  as  they  appear  to 


•  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  Phys.,  Sdaeriea,  toI.  Ixv,  p.  423, 
IMt. 

f  Ameriean  Qailight  Jonmal,  Aug.  1, 1860,  p.  41. 


modestly  given  us  only  his  initials,  and  the 
journal  in  which  they  appeared  being  almost 
inaccessible  to  scientific  readers. 

In  conducting  this  research  we  soon  found 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce,  by  measure, 
a  given  volume  of  air  into  the  gas  holders 
connected  with  the  photometric  apparatus, 
was  attended  with  many  sources  of  error, 
and  that  the  requisite  accuracy  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  eudiometrical  analysis  of 
each  successive  mixture.*  The  apparatus 
employed  consisted  of  two  gas  holders  of  ten 
cubic  feet  capacity  each,  connected  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  could  be  used  indepen- 
dently, or  the  contents  of  one  transferred  to 
the  other  and  back  again  to  secure  a  com- 
plete admixture  of  the  contents.  The  air 
was  introduced  by  opening  a  stop-cock  con- 
nected with  the  interior,  and  adding  weights 
to  the  counterpoise,  measuring  the  influx  by 
a  centissimal  scale  of  equal  parts  attached 
to  the  drum  of  each  holder.  This  rude  ad- 
measurement was  controlled  by  an  analysis 
of  each  mixture.  Thb  required  also  the 
prior  analysis  of  the  street  gas  on  each  oc- 
casion, columns  3,  4  and  5,  of  the  accom- 
panying Table  I,  show  the  results  of  these 
mixtures  as  made  known  by  the  eudiometer. 
Tho  illuminating  power  of  each  sample  was 
determined  by  the  Bunsen  photometer  on 


•  Oar  labors  in  this  research  have  been  greatly 
aided  hy  the  facilities  oourteontl;  extended  to  ns  by 
the  officers  of  the  Manhattan  Oas-  Light  Company,  in 
New  York,  who  with  great  liberality  placed  at  onr 
disposal  their  well  appointed  experimental  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  at  their  Eighteenth  St.  Station. 
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the  average  of  fifteen  saccessive  observa- 
tions of  one  minute  each,  with  the  usual 
corrections.  Columns  6  and  7  give  these 
results,  and  in  columns  1  and  2  will  be 
found  the  corresponding  densities  deter- 
mined by  diffusion. 

Since  the  air  added  in  each  case  is  ren- 
dered as  gas  by  the  meter  during  the  pho- 
tometric measurement,  it  is  important  to 
determine  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
alone  after  deducting  the  known  volume  of 
air  present.  The  results  of  these  calctila- 
tions  are  given  in  column  8.  In  columns  9 
and  10,  the  loss  of  illuminating  power  is 
given ;  in  8,  in  terms  of  the  candle  power 
lost  for  each  admixture,  and  in  9,  this'loss  is 
stated  as  a  percentage.  The  ratio  of  loss  of 
illuminating  power  in  percentage  volumes  of 
gas  and  air  is  given  in  column  11,  and  in 
column  12  is  the  loss  of  power  correspond- 
ing to  each  one  per  cent  of  air  added. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  and  photome- 
tric measurements  are  more  conspicuously 
seen  in  the  curve  projected  from  columns  5 
and  10  of  the  table  upon  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, on  which  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
scales  are  as  1 : 3. 

The  following  inferences  depend  upon  the 
data  herein  given,  viz : 

1st.  For  any  quantity  of  air,  less  than  5 
per  cent,  mixed  with  gas,  the  loss  in  candle 
power  due  to  the  addition  of  each  1  per 
cent  is  a  little  over  -j^ths  of  a  candle  (.611 
exactly) ;  above  that  quantity  the  ratio  of 
loss  falls  to  ^  a  candle  power  for  each  addi- 
tional 1  per  cent  up  to  about  12  per  cent  of 
air ;  above  which,  up  to  25  per  cent,  the  loss 
in  illuminating  power  is  as  shown  by  column 
12  «f  the  table,  nearly  ^^o^^^  <>f  *•  candle  for 
each  1  per  cent  of  air  added  to  the  gas.  In 
column  11  of  Table  I,  the  ratio  of  loss  in 
candle  power  is  given  in  percentages  for  the 
several  volumes,  while  in  column  10  the  de- 
structive effect  of  air  upon  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  is  most  conspicuously  exhibit- 
ed, 12  per  cent  of  air  destroying  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  illuminating  power.  In  the  dia- 
crram  this  loss  of  newer  is  renrosented  bv 


hydro-carbon  gas  made  at  Fair  Haven  had 
often  as  much  as  12  per  cent  of  air  in  it ; 
during  the  month  of  February  the  air,  by 
analysis,  averaged  nearly  9  per  cent ;  while 
in  March,  after  the  separation  of  the  panp 
from  the  exhaustion  apparatus,  the  air  w*s 
reduced  at  times  to  nearly  nothing.  By  col- 
umn 3  of  the  table  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  air  found  by  analysis  in  the  street  gas, 
at  the  Eighteenth  Street  Station  of  the 
Manhattan  Gas-Light  Co.,  New  York,  aver- 
aged nearly  2  per  cent,  and  the  New  Haven 
city  gas  contained  about  the  same  quantity. 
We  allow,  therefore,  this  quantity  (2  per 
cent)  as  a  normal  amount  of  air  in  street 
gas;  and,  consequentlv,  in  the  journal  of 
the  daily  operations  with  the  hydro-carboo 
process  at  Fair  Haven,*  these  correctioM 
have  been  applied ;  giving  in  two  colnmns 
the  "  corrected  candle  power,"  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ratio  determined  in  our  Manhat- 
tan experiments,  and  the  "  corrected  vol- 
ume," or  yield  per  pound  of  coals  carloo- 
ized,  air  being  deducted."  It  is  obrioos 
that  the  records  of  the  station  meter  girt 
the  contaminating  air  as  gas,  and  withont 
the  correction  thus  obtained,  the  apparent 
yield  is  too  great. 

In  large  gas-works  the  liability  to  con- 
tamination by  air  accidentally  introdaecd 
from  various  causes,  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  make  of  gas,  and  an 
amount  of  air  which,  when  diffused  in  a 
very  large  volume  of  gas,  becomes  insigni- 
ficant, if  confined  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
feet  daily  product,  will  become  a  most  seri- 
ous injury  to  its  illuminating  power.  This 
cause  of  deterioration  in  gas  has  been  over- 
looked almost  entirely  by  gas  engineeie;  b«t 
in  all  small  gas-works  it  deserves  special 
attention,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
low  illuminating  power,  too  often  obtained 
in  such  works,  is  largely  due  to  this  cause. 

Results  of  Messrs.  Atidouin  and  Birard. 
— We  have  already  alluded  to  these  results, 
obtained  by  Messrs.  A.  and  B.,  which  form 
part  of  an  important  memcnr  published  ii 
1860.  under  authoritv  of  the  French  Got- 
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«r  ratio  of  loss  than  we  have  obtained,  being 
rather  more  than  six  per  cent  loss  for  each 
one  per  oent  of  air  added  to  the  gas,  reach- 
iag  a  total  loss  of  80  per  cent  with  15  per 
cent  of  air  added ;  while  we  obtain  57.53 
per  cent  loss  with  16  per  eent ;  and  98  per 
oent  loss  with  20  per  oent  air,  while  with 
the  latter  Tolnme  of  air  added,  we  get  72.- 
80  per  oent  loss.  These  differences  may  be 
aooounted  for  by  the  French  trials  being 
made  upon  a  gas  of  not  more  than  12  can- 
dles' power,  onr  triab  being  made  on  a  gas 
averftging  nearly  15  candles.  Also,  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Frendi  experiments  the  gas 
was  burned  from  a  batswing  burner,  ours 
from  a  standard  Argand. 

In  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Audouin 
and  B^rard,  two  gas  holders  of  equal  capa- 
city were  filled,  one  with  standard  gas,  and 
the  other  with  the  same  gas  mixed  with  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  per  cent  of  air.  Each  fed  a 
burner  of  the  second  class,  regulated  to  a 
consumption  of  140  liters  of  gas  per  hour. 
The  illuminating  power  of  the  two  were 
compared  by  making  that  of  the  pure  gas 
equal  unity.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  where  each  figure  gives  the 
mean  of  6  or  8  ooncordMit  observations. 

TABLE   II. 

Shouiag  the  rtrultt  of  mixture  of  air  with  gat,  by 
Mtttrt.  Jiudouia  and  Birard. 
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100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  introduo- 
tioa  of  6  to  7  per  100  of  air,  suffices  to 
diminuh  the  intensity  by  one  half,  and  a 
mixture  of  20  of  air  with  80  of  gas  leaves 
almost  no  illumination.  Unfortunately 
Messrs.  A.  and  B.  do  not  record  the  actual 
illuminating  power  of  their  standard  gas, 


which,  however,  we  are  led  to  believe  can- 
not be  more  than  12  candles  of  the  English 
and  American  standard. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Carl  Schultz,  and  annex  be- 
low H  summary  of  his  results. 

Mr,  Schultz  concludes  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  loss  of  illuminating  power 
due  to  the  addition  of  air  to  gas,  is  about 
one-half  of  one  candle  for  each  one  per 
cent  of  air  added.  He  makes  the  very 
remarkable  observation,  that,  within  limits, 
the  addition  of  air  to  very  rkh  cannel  gas, 
up  to  12  per  cent  of  air,  was  followed  by  no 
loss  of  illuminating  power,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  a  small  gain.  Thus,  boghead 
cannel  gas,  giving  for  88  per  cent  gas  an 
illuminating  power  of  27.47  candles,  or  for 
100  per  oent  gas  81.82  candles,  with  12  per 
oent  of  air,  gave  28.29  candles,  showing 
that  12  per  cent  of  atmospheric  air  had  in- 
creased the  illuminating  power  of  the  flame 
by  .82  candles.  These  results  are  obtained 
only  by  the  use  of  an  Argand  burner.  By 
substituting  an  intensity  burner  for  the  Ar- 
gand, the  results  obtained  with  gas  from: 
boghead  conform  to  the  rule  of  hiAt  a  can- 
dle loss  for  each  one  per  cent  of  air.  (Rev. 
Mr.  Bowditch  also  states  generally,  that- 
"  impurities  are  far  less  destructive  of  light' 
in  Argand  burners.") 

Mr.  Schultz  sums  up  his  results  in  the- 
following  propositions : 

1st.  When  coal  gas  is  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  its  illuminating  power  for  all  5- 
ft.  burners  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  standard  candle  to  every  I  per  oent 
of  air  present,  except  in  case  of  very  rich 
gas  burned  with  a  15  hole  Argand. 

2d.  One  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air 
will  destroy  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  10 
English  standard  candles,  during  one  hour. 

3d.  This  loss  being  constant,  the  percent- 
age of  aggregate  loss  will  vary  with  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  gas  used. 

While  our  results  confirm  in  general  those 
of  Mr.  Schultz,  in  1860,  and  of  Messrs.. 
Audouin  and  Birard,  in  1862 ;  it  is  obvious  • 
that  the  ratio  of  loss,  with  equal  increments . 
of  air  added  to  a  15'Candle  gas,  is  by  no> 
means  constant.  The  difficulty  of  obtain-- 
ing  exact  results,  by  the  method  of  mixture  ■■ 
of  measured  volumes  is  so  considerable,, 
especially  with  quantities  below  10  per  ct., 
that  the  only  safe  control  of  the  results  is' 
that  which  is  obtained  by  eudiometricali 
analysis  of  the  several  mixtures  tested^. as. 
was  done  by  us  in  all  cases  both  before- and ^ 
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after  the  addition  of  air.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  surprising  loss  of  intensity  by  the  addi- 
tion to  illuminating  gas  of  small  percentages 
of  air  must  be  owing  not  merely  to  the  in- 
terior  combustion  due  to  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  but  still  more,  probably,  to  the 
associated  nitrogen,  which  acts  not  only  as  a 
diluent,  or  deductive  quantity,  but  its  spe- 
cific heat  is  an  actual  divisory  function  in 
diminishing  the  flame  temperature.  The 
interesting  observation,  first  made  by  Mr. 
Schultz,  that  in  very  rich  cannel  gas  there  is 
actually  an  increase  of  intensity  within  cer- 
tain limits  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
suggests  another  series  of  experiments  with 
successive  additions  of  oxygen  to  a  gas  of 
high  illuminating  power,  which  we  propose 
to  undertake  at  our  early  convenience,  as 
also  another  series  upon  mixtures  of  pro- 
gressive quantities  of  carbonic  acid. 

Note. — Br<f«ia»ii»«  Phototneter  ("  Oatpriifer") 
depends  on  the  use  of  air  to  dedrojr  toe  illuminatiDg 
power  of  gu.  KUter  bat  employed  thii  iostrumeDt 
in  a  teriea  of  reeenrchea,  unaertaken  to  determiDo 
the  theoretical  illumiDatiog  power  of  different  mate- 
riala  ("  Jonrnal  far  Gaabelenohtung,"  Munich,  1862, 
p.  384,  etaey.)  After  removing  toe  iUuminanta  by 
sulphoric  acid,  be  found  that  ordinary  illuminating 
eoal-gaa  required  I&O  rolnmea  of  air  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  yellow  flame  of  100  Tolamea  of  gas.  If 
the  amount  of  light  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one 
per  cent  of  olefiant  gas  to  the  decarbnreted  gas  em- 
ployed in  a  deflnite  burner,  is  called  ons  candle,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  t.&  per  cent  of  air  to  de- 
stroy the  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  containing 
one  per  cent  of  olefiant  gas,  or  to  destroy  one  candle 
power.  As  a  like  quantity  of  carbon,  carried  to  a 
white  heat,  produces  always,  in  a  gas  burning  from 
the  same  burner,  the  same  duantity  of  light,  and  it 
requires  the  same  quantity  of  air  to  tranaform  it  into 
carbonic  acid,  we  may  regard  an  ordinary  l2-candle 
gas  as  a  mixture  of  an  unknown  non-luminous  gas, 
holding  in  suspension  during  combustion  a  quantity 
of  white-hot  carbon,  equiralent  to  12  per  cent  of  ole- 
fiant casi-and  requiring,  oonaeqnently,  a  quantity  of 
'  »ir  equal  to  210  rolumes  for  lUO  Tulumes  of  gas  (83 
Xl-'+'2XS.5=210}.  Each  additional  candle  power 
requires  an  addition  of  6  volumes  of  air,  aa  the  con- 
stant indicated  by  these  results  of  Elster.  [Trana- 
lated  from  Schilling,  French  Edition  of  18t8.] 

In  the  u£e  of  the  Erdmann  apparatus,  it  is  found 
'that  the  volume  of  air  requi'ed  completely  to  destroy 
the  illuminating  power  of  eoal-gai  ranges  from  188  to 
246  volumes  per  100  volumes  of  gas,  varying  with  ita 
richness. 

These  reanlts,  it  wilt  be  observed,  harmonise  in  a 
ratisiaetary  manner  with  those  obtained  by  us,  as  em- 
bodied in  Table  I. 

Every  chemist  will  at  once  recur,  also,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  air  upon  gas  in  the  Bunsen  burner,  in  constant 


THE   MECHMICAL   VENTILATIOS   OF 
MINES. 

By  Mr.  WiLtiAX  Cochaitb. 

Abstract  of   a  paper  read  before  the    InatHatia 

of  Hesbanical  Engineers  at  New««atte. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  great  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  enterprise,  and  looking  to 
the  future  requirements  of  our  local  coal 
fields,  adequate  ventilation  is  not  inferior  m 
importance  to  any  of  the  problems  whieli  tht 
mining  engineer  has  to  solve.  The  earliest 
records  of  mining  make  us  acquainted  wiA 
the  readiest  mode  of  ventilation,  no  provi- 
sion beyond  the  natural  conditions  being 
adopted;  and  so  long  as  mines  were  only 
worked  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  levels  or 
"adits,"  and  if  by  shafts,  of  very  small 
depth,  the  natural  system  was  found  to  an- 
swer all  requirements ;  only  there  was  this 
disadvantage  —  that,  with  thermometrical 
variations,  the  determination  of  the  current 
of  air  was  dependent  on  the  average  tempe- 
rature of  the  mine  being  above  or  below 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  a  conditioB 
constantly  varying  and  interchaning  through- 
out the  year,  and  therefore  not  permitting 
any  certainty  of  action  in  the  direction  or 
quantity  of  air  which  can  be  used  for  venti- 
lating the  mines.  This  system  is  still  used 
in  mmes  of  limited  extent,  and  where,  frcoi 
the  nature  of  the  mine,  very  small  resist- 
ances are  offered  to  the  current  of  air  circu- 
lating. In  some  cases,  under  these  eondj- 
tions,  as  in  the  Staffordshire  "thick  coal" 
mines,  the  determination  of  the  air  into  a 
particular  course  is  often  ensured  by  placing 
a  fire  lamp  in  the  upcast  shaft.  Such  a  c«b- 
trivance,  however,  can  only  produce  a  Tciy 
small  effect,  and  is  therefore  of  limited  ap- 
plication. On  a  larger  scale,  however,  this 
principle  has  formed  the  most  generally 
adopted  system  of  mine  ventilation  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  of  the  furnace.  This 
paper  then  described  the  system  now  mos 
generally  in  use,  and  went  on — Much  disew- 
sion  has  arisen  as  to  the  best  system  of  for*' 
naces  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  feed- 
ing them  with  air.  The  following  were  the 
results  of  some  recent  experiments  that  had 
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water  gauge  placed  in  the  mine, 'and  there- 
fore  representing   only  the  work   done  in 
overcoming  the  friction  down  to  the  mine, 
and  exclusive  of  the  work  required  to  over- 
come the  friction  resistance  of  the  two  shafts. 
The  general  result  of  the  experiments  was 
that  that  duty  varied  from  37  lbs.  to  101  lbs. 
of  coal  per  horse  power  on  the  air  taken  up- 
on currents  of  air  ranging  from  4Q,000  to 
120,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.     Depth  of 
shaft,  it  is  said,  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration for  the  efficient  application  of  a 
furnace.     There  are  other  conditions,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  name- 
ly:  that  the  shaft  be  dry,  and  that  it  be 
lined  with  a  good  heat-retaining  material.  It 
is  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  average  conditions  in  wJiioh  fur- 
naces are  worked  that  only  five  degrees  of 
the  heat  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  coal 
are  utilized.     There  are  many   objections, 
besides  the  small  useful  effects  in  the  use  of 
the  furnace,  which  cannot  be  overcome,  and 
which  form  a  constant  source  of  cost  attend- 
ant upon  it,  namely :  the  necessity  of  clean- 
ing the  flues  and  the  consequent  suspension 
of  the  active  ventilation  of  the  mine ;  the 
inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  the  impos- 
sibility, of  using  a  shaft  highly  heated  and 
often  full  of  smoke,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  ventilating  shaft,  and  the  serious 
damage  done   to  cast-iron  tubing,  timber, 
pomps  or  wire  ropes,  where  winding  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  up-cast  shaft  by  the  products 
of  combustion,  especially  where  the  shaft  is 
damp.    If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
the  use  of  a  furnace — such  as  shallow  shafts 
and  heavy  resistances  to  be  overcome— the 
furnace  is  then  quite  unable  to  compete  with 
a  good  mechanical  ventilation  for  economical 
effect.     The  limit  of  the  furnace  as  a  venti- 
lating power  is  soon  reached  where  the  re- 
sistances offered  by  a  mine  are  heavy ;  and 
this  objection  materially  led  to  the  adoption 
of  other  means  to  meet  the  conditions  under 
which  the  furnace  would  fail  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  Machines  for  blowing  fresh 
air  into  or  exhausing  the  foul  air  from  mines 
were  adopted  in  the  very  earliest  times,  es- 
pecially abroad,  where  the  conditions  of  the 


naces  are  estimated  to  be  equal  to  ventilat- 
ing machines  in  point  of  economy  of  fuel, 
assuming  that  the  sources  of  loss  are  of  the 
same  extent  in  each  case ;  that  is,  the  loss 
of  fuel  in  furnaces  by  cooling  in  the  upcast, 
and  in  ventilating  machines  the  power  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  the  useless  resistan- 
ces, and  that  the  ventilating  machines  util- 
ized 60  per  cent  of  the  engine  power.  The 
general  result  is  that  the  minimum  depth  at 
which  the  economy  by  the  two  plans  is  equal 
is  960  yards,  with  an  average  upcast  tempe- 
rature of  100*  Fahr.,  and  a  depth  of  1,130 
yards  with  200"  Fahr.  temperature,  esti- 
mating a  consumption  of  8  lbs.  of  coal  per 
hour  per  indicated  horse  power  of  the  en- 
gine. A  recent  calculation  by  M.  Guibal, 
of  Mons,  deduces  the  following  comparisons : 
that  if  a  furnace  in  a  12  ft.  shaft,  400  yards 
deep,  circulate  53,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  under  the  total  resistances  represent- 
ed by  3^  in.  water  gauge,  and  an  average 
excess  of  upcast  temperature  of  108°  above 
the  downcast,  with  a  duty  of  31  lbs.  of  coal 
per  horse  power  in  air  estimated  upon  the 
total  resistances — a  mechanical  ventilator 
utilicing  60  per  cent  of  the  power  employed 
would,  under  the  same  conditions,  have  a 
duty  of  11  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse  power  in 
the  air,  being  a  saving  of  64  per  cent.  At  a 
depth  of  550  yards  to  circulate  the  same 
volume,  the  duty  of  the  furnace  being  22 
lbs.  of  coal,  that  of  the  mechanical  ventilator 
would  be  11  lbs.,  being  a  saving  of  50  per 
cent.  The  paper  then  classified  the  mechan- 
ical ventilators  which  had  been  used  under 
two  heads — first,  those  working  by  centrifu- 
gal action ;  and,  second,  those  working  as 
pumps.  Of  those  of  the  first  class,  one  had 
been  described  at  the  last  meeting — the 
duibal  ventilator,  at  Cmdley  Colliery,  Staf- 
fordshire. The  largest  example,  it  went  on, 
of  that  class  erected  in  this  country  will  be 
seen  at  the  Thrislington  Colliery.  It  is  36 
ft.  diameter  and  12  ft.  in  breadth,  driven  by 
a  horizontal  cylinder  30  in.  diameter  and  80 
in.  stroke.  This  ventilator  haa  only  been 
recently  erected,  and  is  not  yet  ventilating 
any  large  extent  of  working,  but  some  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  it,  from 
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maintained  at  the  inlet ;  with  70  revolatioos 
a  water  gnage  of  4^  in.,  and  with  80  revolu- 
tions a  water  gnage  6^  in.    After  giving  the 
results  of  other  G-oibal  ventilators  in  opera- 
tion,  the  paper  continues :  In  order  to  make 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  Gnibal  ventilator 
with  the  furnace,  the  following  case  of  the 
Pelton  Colliery,  Durham,  is  given,  as  it  is 
the   only  one   where   the   data   have   been 
accurately     ascertainable      respecting     the 
replacing  of  the  furnace  by  this  mechanical 
invention.     In  this  case  the  duty  obtained 
by  the  furnace  was  102  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour 
per  horse  power  in  the  air  estimated,  on  the 
water  gauge  of  j^  in.  indicated  in  the  mine, 
and  a  current  of  air  of  35,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  and  the  duty  was  reduced  by  the 
ventilator  to  20  lbs.   per  hour  per  horse 
power  with  a  current  of  54,000  cubic  feet, 
and  a  water  gauee  of  2  in.  indicates  in  the 
same  position.     This  shows  a  saving  of  fuel 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Guibal  ventilator  in 
place  of  the  furnace,  amounting  to  80  per 
cent.     The  class  of  ventilators  to  which  the 
Guibal  belongs  b  that  of  centrifugal  action, 
and  in  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
Biram,   Nasmyth,   Brunton,  Rammell  and 
Waddell  ventilators.    [Diagrams  of  the  Nas- 
myth,  Rammell   and    Waddell   ventilators 
wore  exhibited.]     A  Biram  ventilator  (simi- 
lar in  principle  to  the  Nasmyth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vanes  being  inclined  to  the 
radius)  the  writer  has  experimented  upon  at 
Tursdale  Colliery,  Durham,  and  found  that 
only  12^  per  cent  was  utiliied  of  the  gross 
power  supplied  frbm  the  steam  boilers ;  and 
from  experience   with  other  open  running 
fans,  he  considers  that  percentage  cannot  be 
materially  exceeded  with  any  fbrm  of  open 
fan  without  a  casing.     A  Waddel  ventila- 
tor,  recently   erected  at   Pelton   Colliery, 
utilises  only  39  per  cent  of  the  power  ap- 
plied;   and  a   Rammell,   at   Framwellgate 
Moor  Colliery,  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent 
of  utilized  power.     The  Guibal  utilizes  60 
per  cent  of  the  power  applied.     Except  the 
Guibal,  all  the  other  ventilators  of  this  type 
discharge  throughout  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence ;  but  that  this  is  a  defect  can  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  if  such  a  fan  running 
open  have  the  access  of  air  into  its  center 
stopped,  great  power  will  still  be  required  to 
make  it  revolve,  though  no  useful  work  is 
done.     The  useless  work  done  upon  the  ex- 
ternal air  in  this  case  is  done  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  useful  effect,  when  the  fan  is  ex- 
hausting air  supplied  at  its  center  from  any 
mine  drift  or  passage.     It  was  anticipated 


that  the  Waddell  ventilator  would  obviate 
this  defect  by  arranging  the  air  passages 
through  fans  of  a  grtkdually  decreasing  mo- 
tion from  the  center  to  the  oiroumference, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  any  point 
multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  of  passage 
at  that  point  should  be  constant,  thus  filling 
up  the  &n  with  the  issuing  air,  and  pievent> 
ing  the  possibility  of  re-entries.  In  this  case 
the  re-entries  cannot  be  seen  as  in  the 
Biram,  where  the  eddies  of  air  all  round  the 
circumference  are  easily  distinguished,  bat 
that  they  do  evidently  arise  b  proved  by 
the  lower  power  utilised.  The  Brunton, 
which  closely  resembles  the  Waddell  and 
the  Rammell,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield 
any  better  results.  By  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Daglish,  the  results  of  a  Rammell 
ventilator,  recently  erected  at  the  Framwell- 
gate Colliery,  are  here  given :  diameter  of 
ventilator  22  ft.,  with  20  in.  steam  cylinder 
and  102  revolutions  per  minute ;  volume  of 
air  53,600  cubic  feet  per  minute,  with  a 
water  guage  of  2^  in.;  result,  40  per  cent 
utiliied.  Une  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  low 
useful  effect  of  these  exhausting  fans  b  that 
they  are  exposed  throughout  the  entire  cir- 
cumference to  the  external  air,  which  mshes 
in  behind  the  vanes  to  supply  the  vacanm 
formed  by  their  revolutions ;  but  thb  vacu- 
um ought  to  be  supplied  only  from  the  mine 
to  be  ventilated,  and  it  was  thb  eonsiden- 
tion,  and  the  practical  proof  that  thb  injori- 
oua  effect  was  inherent  in  open  running  hsa, 
that  led  to  the  casing  of  the  Guibal  ventib- 
tors,  and  discharing  the  air  at  only  one  part 
of  the  circumference.  Thb  step,  however, 
was  attended  with  the  objection  that  the  ur 
was  dboharged  with  a  high  velocity,  tu: 
the  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  the  fan,  and 
carried  away  with  it  a  most  important  store 
of  force,  the  partial  utilixation  of  which  has 
been  effected  by  adapting  the  principle  of 
erased  tubes  to  the  expandmg  chimney,  m 
which  the  casing  of  thb  ventilator  termi- 
nates. The  air  entering  its  base  at  a  high 
velocity,  leaves  the  chimney  at  a  reda<«d 
velocity  proportionate  to  the  increased  aret 
of  the  outlet,  and  in  this  action  restores  a 
considerable  amount  of  power  it  would  othe^ 
wise  carry  off.  An  adjustable  shutter  wtt 
next  found  necessary,  in  order  to  regobU 
the  sue  of  the  outlet  and  the  various  condi- 
tions of  the  volume  of  air  required  and  re- 
sistances. A  series  of  very  interesting  ex- 
periments had  been  made,  showing  the 
steadily  improved  results  obtained  from  the 
ventilator,  as  the  casing  chimney  and  ehat- 
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ter,  in  its  accnrate  adjustment,  were  con- 
secutively  added.  Generally,  as  to  the 
powers  supplied  from  the  steam  boilers  for 
working  these  ventilators,  60  per  cent  was 
fonnd  to  be  utilized ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  amounted  to  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  power  actually  transmitted  to  the 
ventilator,  as  one-fourth  of  the  boiler  power 
must  be  allowed  for  the  loss  due  to  the  fric- 
tion and  imperfection  of  the  steam  engine. 
One  of  the  ventilators  (of  which  several  ex- 
amples were  now  in  use  in  this  country  of  36 
ft.  diameter)  had  been  recently  started  in 
Belgium  of  40  ft.  diameter,  but  detailed  ex- 
periments had  not  yet  been  made  upon  it. 
It  was  arranged  to  work  at  the  speed  of  80 
revolutions  per  minute,  producing  a  ventila- 
tion of  150,000  to  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute,  under  a  depression  of  the  water 
gauge  of  about  7  in.,  which  was  certainly 
the  maximum  requirements  of  any  known 
condition  of  mines.  Indeed  there  could  be 
no  question  that  any  practical  requirement 
in  the  ventilation  of  mines  could  be  satisfied 
by  this  system,  and  it  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  simplicity  of  construction,  small  liability 
to  accident,  and  the  little  wear  and  tear  to 
which  its  working  parts  were  subject.  The 
paper  next  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  in 
the  Guibal  ventilator — ^as  to  the  concentric 
form  of  the  casing  and  as  to  the  curving  of 
the  vanes — and  it  then  dealt  with  the  second 
class  of  mechanical  ventilators — that  in  which 
the  principle  of  variable  capacities,  as  in  the 
pump,  was  involved.  Struve's  air-pump  ven- 
tilator was  the  best  known  of  the  class,  and 
consisted  of  two  gasometer-formed  pistons 
working  in  rings  of  water,  alternate  upward 
and  downward  strokes  drawing  air  from  the 
mine,  and  forcing  it  into  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  suitably  arranged  valves.  The 
Struve  was,  when  well  constructed  and  in  good 
order,  capable  of  producing  a  very  satisfac- 
tory exhaustion,  but  for  certain  reasons  it 
did  not  offer  the  advantages  for  mine  venti- 
lation which  the  centrifugal  action  fan  did. 
The  useful  effect  was  from  40  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  boiler  power,  when  all  the  working 
parts,  and  especially  the  air  valves,  were  in 
good  condition.  In  conclusion  (to  quote  the 
words  of  the  paper)  the  economy  of  fuel,  if 
neglected  hitherto,  has  now  become  of  para- 
mount importance.  To  increase  the  amount 
of  air  in  any  given  time,  the  mine  requires 
the  consumption  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
fuel,  proportionate  to  the  cubes  of  the  vol- 
umes; thus,  for  twice  the  volume  eight 
times  the  fuel.    Hence  the  best  system  of 


ventilation  is  that  which,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  mine  and  the  same  amount  of 
first  outlay,  produces  the  maximum  work  for 
one  pound  of  coal  consumed,  so  long  as  such 
ventilation  compares  satisfactorily  with  any 
other  in  the  points  of  durability  and  cost  of 
working,  and  possesses  the  quality  of  adapt- 
ability to  all  the  varying  conditions  which 
are  met  with  in  mining  operations. 

TXSTS  OF  Stebl  Rails. — Messrs.  John 
A.  Griswold  &  Co. 'a  circular  thus  de- 
scribes their  method  of  testing  steel  rails : 

"Ist.  A  test  ingot  from  each  five-ton 
ladleful  of  liquid  steel  is  hammered  into  a 
bar,  &nd  tested  for  malleability  and  hard- 
ness, and  especially  for  toughness,  by  bend- 
ing it  double  cold.  In  case  any  test  bar 
falls  below  the  standard  established  as  suit- 
able for  rails,  all  the  ingots  cast  from  that 
ladleful  of  steel  are  laid  aside  for  other  uses. 

"  2d.  All  the  ingots,  and  each  rail  rolled 
from  them,  are  stamped  with  the  number  of 
the  charge  or  ladleful.  A  piece  is  cut  from 
one  rail  in  each  charge,  and  tested  by  placing 
it  on  iron  supports  afoot  apart,  and  dropping 
a  weight  of  five  tons  upon  the  middle  of  it, 
from  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pattern  of 
rail.  A  blow  equivalent  to  a  ton  weight 
falling  10  to  15  ft.  is  considered  a  severe 
test.  We  use  a  five-ton  weight  falling  from 
a  less  height,  believing  that  it  more  nearly 
represents  in  kind  (although  it  of  course 
exaggerates  in  severity)  the  test  of  actual 
service  in  the  track. 

"  In  case  a  tost  rail  does  not  stand  the 
blow  deemed  proper  and  agreed  upon,  the 
whole  of  the  rails  made  from  that  charge  or 
ladleful  of  steel  are  marked  No.  2,  and  sold 
for  use  in  sidings,  where  their  possible 
breaking  would  do  no  great  harm,  and  where 
their  greater  hardness  and  resistance  to  wear 
woul^  be  specially  valuable. 

"  In  addition  to  this  double  test,  the  rails 
are  rigidly  inspected  for  surface  imperfec- 
tions. 

"  We  believe  that  these  tests  render  it 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  send  out  rails 
of  inferior  quality. 

"  We  fartner  invite  railway  companies  to 
send  inspectors  to  our  works  to  witness  the 
tests  mentioned,  and  other  tests  and  inspec- 
tions agreed  upon." 

THK  Ellershaitsbn  Peocess. — We  give 
elsewhere  some  interesting  details,  in  a 
future  nniiiber  we  shall  describe  a  modification 
which  will  prove  of  still  greater  interest. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

From  a  paper  on  ■■Oorernment  action  with  regard 
to  Boiler  Explotiona,  A  statement  of  Tarioui 
planii  for  the  object  of  dieentisian."  Read  before 
the  Britiafa  Atsuolation  by  Mr.  LxTiaeTOa  B. 
Flstcbkb,  C.  B. 

It  18  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
tho  British  Association  for  Reports  present- 
ed by  Committees  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  certain  subjects,  to  be  dis- 
cassed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Sections. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  at  the 
present  time,  that  render  it  especially  im- 
portant that  the  opinion  of  tho  members  of  the 
British  Association  should  be  fully  expressed 
on  many  of  the  questions  touched  on  in  the 
report  just  read  relative  to  Coroners'  Inquests 
and  Steam  Boiler  Explosions.  The  Home 
Secretary  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  very  recently  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost,  in  the  recess,  to  prepare  a  measure 
for  the  suppression  of  steam  boiler  explo- 
sions, so  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
suggestions  from  all  parties  should  be  invi- 
ted on  this  subject,  and  that  the  various 
plans  proposed  should  be  fully  considered, 
so  that  the  whole  question  may  be  well 
sifted.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have, 
under  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  British  Association,  prepared  a  brief  sec- 
ondary paper,  on  which  it  will  be  in  order 
to  raise  a  discussion.  After  the  Beport 
alrea  Jy  presented  to  the  Association,  rela- 
tive to  Coroners'  Inquests  and  Boiler  Ex- 
plosions by  the  Committee  appointed  to  un- 
dertake that  duty,  I  need  do  nothing  more 
in  this  paper  than  name  the  points  on  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  boiler  explo- 
sions, and  the  number  of  lives  annually 
sacrificed  therefrom,  has  aroused  public  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  The  public  begin 
to  suspect  that  these  disasters  are  not  so  acci- 
dental as  it  has  for  a  nnmber  of  years  been 
attempted  to  make  out,  but  that  they  might, 
after  all,  be  prevented.  The  system  of  pe- 
riodical boiler  inspection  has  proved  itself 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this  task,  and  there- 
fore the  public  naturally  ask — ^why  do  not 
all  steam  users  have  their  boilers  inspected, 
and  if  they  neglect  this  simple  precaution, 
which  has  now  been  adopted  by  so  many  for 
the  last  fourteen  years,  why  should  not  the 
law  step  in  and  compel  them  to  adopt  it  ? 

This,  therefore,  opens  the  first  question, 
whether  it  is  expedient  or  not  for  the  Glov- 
renment  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  the 


prevention  of  steam  boiler  explosions,  and 
if  so,  in  the  second  place,  what  would  be  the 
best  mode  in  which  the  Government  action 
should  be  taken.  In  answer  to  this  second 
inquiry  there  are  at  least  three  plans  nov 
before  the  public,  of  which  a  brief  outline 
may  be  given. 

One  of  these  plans  is  that  the  Government 
should  take  the  supervision  of  every  boiler 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  loco* 
motive  and  marine,  and  through  the  medinm 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  test  all  new 
boilers,  and  periodically  examine  them  when 
set  to  work,  as  well  as  all  others  already  in 
use,  the  examinations  being  made  both  when 
the  boilers  are  at  rest,  as  well  as  when  at 
work  with  steam  up. 

All  Englishmen  have  a  strong  dread  of 
Government  interference,  and  of  the  intro* 
duction  into  this  country  of  the  continental 
paternal  system,  fearing  lest  it  should  hsm- 
per  progress  and  fetter  individual  action. 
This  measure  therefore  is  one  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  calculated  to  provoke  con.^ 
siderable  opposition. 

Another  plan  is,  to  render  inspection  com- 
pulsory, but  not  that  the  Government  should 
take  the  task  of  examining  boilers  into  its 
own  hands,  that  b  to  say,  it  b  proposed  that 
no  steam  user  should  be  allowed  to  work  i 
boiler  that  had  not  been  examined  and  cer- 
tified as  safe  by  some  local  inspection  asso- 
ciation or  insurance  company,  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Government  as  competent  to  the 
task. 

Thb  plan  has  certainly  less  of  the  sir  of 
the  continental  paternal  system  about  it, 
and  appears  more  adapted  to  the  usages  of 
this  country,  though  it  by  no  means  appears 
to  be  free  from  duSculty  in  its  application. 
It  b  important  that  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
spections should  be  preserved,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  suggest  for  consideration,  whether 
there  might  not  be  a  difficulty  in  seooring 
thb  if  the  question  of  deciding  on  the  safety 
of  all  the  boilers  in  the  country  was  handed 
over  to  a  number  of  competing  joint  stock 
companies.  Joint  stock  companies  clearly 
exist  for  the  sake  of  dividends,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see,  if  they  are  to  be  paid  by  steam 
users  for  granting  certificates  for  the  safety 
of  their  boilers,  how  the  integrity  of  those 
certificates  could  be  secured  under  a  pret- 
sure  of  competition  for  business.  Judges, 
to  be  impartial,  should  not  be  remunerated 
by  those  whose  cases  they  have  to  adjudi- 
cate, more  especially  if  their  payment  de- 
pends on  giving  satbfaction.     it  b  feared 
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that  under  such  a  system,  inspections  might 
grow  lax,  and  that  the  sale  of  certificates 
would  soon  be  not  unlike  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences in  days  gone  by.  It  is  therefore  a 
point  for  discussion  how  far  it  would  be  wise 
to  commit  the  safety  of  all  the  boilers  in 
the  country  to  the  charge  of  commercial 
competing  companies  intrusted  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  boiler  certificates. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  way  of  meeting 
this  difficulty,  but  it  was  thought  well  to 
throw  it  out  for  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion. 

A  third  plan  is  that  every  steam  user 
should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  lay  down 
what  description  of  boiler  he  may  think  best, 
and  to  enrol  it  or  not,  either  with  a  Boiler 
Inspection  Association  or  Boiler  Insurance 
Company  as  he  sees  fit,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
should  be  free  to  do  just  what  he  likes  as 
long  as  he  does  not  burst  his  boiler,  but  in 
the  event  of  explosion  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Qovernment  should  then  step  in,  make  a 
most  searching  investigation  of  the  facts, 
and  publish  the  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large.  On  this  system 
the  steam  user  would  be  left  perfectly  free 
in  his  choice  of  means,  but  would  be  held 
responsible  for  results,  and,  in  the  event  of 
explosion,  would  be  open  to  a  claim  for 
damages  from  relatives  of  those  killed  by 
the  failure  of  his  boiler.  This  plan,  it  is 
argued,  would  act  preventively,  inasmuch 
as  it  would,  it  is  hoped,  arouse  to  suitable 
vigilanoe  all  those  connected  with  the  use  of 
steam,  which  is  all  that  is  required  for  the 
prevention  of  steam  boiler  explosions. 

These  are  three  of  the  principal  plans  now 
before  the  public.  The  first  proposes  to  act 
on  the  paternal  system,  and  to  take  every 
boiler  nnder  the  Government  wing.  The 
second  does  not  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  any  inspections  itself, 
bnt  that  it  should  leave  them  to  duly  author- 
ized local  associations,  rendering  it,  however, 
compulsory  that  the  steam  user  should  avail 
himself  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  organi- 
sations. The  third  plan  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  believing  every  man  innocent  till  ho 
is  proved  guilty,  and  of  punishing  offenders 
in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  a  repetition  of 
the  offense  by  others  will  be  prevented. 

Such  b  a  brief  recapitulation,  and  but 
little  more,  of  the  measures  now  before  the 
public,  while  the  few  suggestions  that  have 
been  added  to  this  brief  recapitulation  have 
been  thrown  out  more  to  stimulate  discussion 
than  by  vay  of  advocacy  iu  the  case  of 


either  plan,  and  full  discussion  is  now  invi- 
ted on  these  questions  from  the  members  of 
the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
elation. 


ON  CANTIKG  RAIL& 

ByW.   AiBT. 
From  "The  En^neer." 

It  will  generally  be  found  on  railways 
that  the  amount  or  cant  on  curves  which  the 
outer  rail  receives  is  considerably  less  than 
the  theoretic  cant  due  to  the  highest  ordi- 
nary speed  maintained  on  the  line.  Never- 
theless it  is  maintained  in  works  cm  civil  en- 
giueering  that  the  full  maximum  cant  which 
the  formula  demands  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon.  Now,  when  experience  has  led  to  a 
universal  system  of  departure  from  theory, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  practically 
correct,  and  the  writer  bad  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  question.  There 
are  two  important  reasons  why  the  cant 
should  be  kept  under  rather  than  over  the 
cant  due  to  the  hi^est  ordinary  speed  on 
the  line.  First,  because  a  train  goes  more 
steadily  round  a  curve  when  bearing  con- 
stantly and  firmly  against  the  outer  rail; 
and  secondly,  because  when  bearing  hard 
against  the  outer  rail,  the  cooing  of  the 
wheels  assists  the  motion  round  ue  curve. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  tbese  reasons, 
it  is  well  known  that  nothine  tends  so  much 
to  make  engines  run  off  the  line  as  allowing 
play  between  the  rails.  So  long  as  the 
wheels  run  steadily  and  olosely  between  the 
rails,  the  train  is  safe,  and  it  would  re- 
quire a  vast  force  to  make  it  leave  the 
metals ;  bat  when  the  engine  has  leave  to 
pl&y  between  the  rails,  it  begins  to  roll  and 
oscill&te  from  side  to  side,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  mount  the  rails  and  leave  the  line. 
So  well  is  this  known  that  at  crossings, 
where  great  steadiness  is  required  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  points  of  the  crossing,  it  is 
customary  to  reduce  the  gauge  to  the  extent, 
in  some  cases,  of  |  in.  Now,  on  a  curve,  if 
the  cant  be  not  too  great  to  pernut  It,  the 
centrifugal  tendency  will  ensure  the  steady 
bearing  of  the  wheels  agsunst  the  outer  rail, 
and  the  train  will  run  steadily  round ;  but 
if  the  cant  be  rather  too  large  for  the  speed, 
the  engine  will  acquire  a  violent  oscillatory 
motion — it  will  fell  off  from  the  outer  rail 
and  oome  upon  the  inner;  then  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inequality  of  the  lengths  of 
the  outer  and  inner  rails,  aggravated  m  this 
case  by  the  coning  of  the  wheels,  it  will  bo 
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thrown  back  upon  the  outer  rail,  and  so  on. 
The  above  would,  of  itself,  form  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason  for  keeping  the  cant  less  than 
that  due  to  the  highest  ordinary  speed  on 
the  line ;  bat  if  the  wheels  are  coned  as  they 
usually  are,  it  would  seem  quite  suicidal  to 
cant  the  rails  so  much  as  to  throw  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  inner  rail ;  for  then  the  larger 
circumference  of  the  wheel  would  be  run- 
ning upon  the  inner  rail,  and  consequently 
upon  the  shorter  curve;  the  engine  would 
in  consequence  receive  a  violent  twist  and 
be  thrown  against  the  outer  rail  with  its 
front  not  tangential  to  the  curve,  but  sensi- 
bly inclined  to  it,  and  the  tendency  to  mount 
the  rails  would  be  very  great.  For  both  the 
foregoing  reasons  it  would  appear  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  keep  the  cant  rather  below 
than  above  that  due  to  the  highest  ordinary 
speed  on  the  line,  and  the  practice  of  engi- 
neers in  so  adjusting  the  cant  is  fully  justi- 
fied. 

There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  correctly 
applying  the  cant  at  the  commencement  of 
the  circular  curve.  The  reason  is  that  the 
curve  eommences  abruptly,  and  so,  in  conse- 
quence, ought  the  cant  to  commence  abruptly. 
When  an  engine  passes  ofif  a  piece  of  straight 
npon  a  eirciHar  curve,  it  is  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  fiill  centripetal  force  due  to  that 
curve ;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  give  the  en- 
gine a  sudden  jerk,  similar  to  a  blow,  and 
tending  to  twut  the  engine  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  curve.  The  effect  of  this 
twi«t,  however,  remains  unbalanced,  and 
prevents  a  repetition  of  such  shocks  as  the 
engine  passes  along  the  curve ;  and  if  the 
rails  bo  not  overcanted  the  motion  is  as 
smooth  as  on  a  piece  of  straight.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  applv  the  cant  suddenly,  as 
the  curve  is  applied;  and  to  applv  the  cant 
gradually  on  the  piece  of  straight  leading  up 
to  the  curve  would  have  the  dangerous  effect 
of  making  the  engine  roll  and  oscillate  as 
already  described.  So  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  proper  remedy  for  this  inconvenience, 
except  by  flattening  the  curve  at  the  com- 
mencement, either  by  eye,  in  the  manner  of 
platelayers,  or  by  the  use  of  easier  and 
more  gradual  curves  than  the  circular  curves 
which  are  dsually  adopted. 

There  is  an  important  question  suggested 
by  the  numerous  girder  bridges  on  the 
Charing  Cross  Railway.  Some  of  these,  at 
Soathwark-street  and  London  Bridge,  are 
on  sharp  carves,  and  the  question  arises, 
Ought  not  the  girders  that  carry  these 
bridges    to    be    canted!     Evidently   they 


onght.  The  girders  are  subjected  to  two 
forces:  one  a  vertical  force  due  to  the 
weight  of  a  train,  the  other  a  horizontal  force 
due  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  train  on 
the  curve.  The  combination  of  these  two 
forces  give  rise  to  a  resultant  force  inclined 
to  the  vertical,  and  the  girders,  in  order  to 
meet  this  force  fairly,  should  be  also  inclined 
to  the  vertical.  This  inclination  is  by  no 
means  insignificant  in  amount;  it  corres- 
ponds, indeed,  to  the  inclination  of  a  straight 
edge  laid  across  the  rails  to  the  horizontal, 
when  the  rails  are  properly  canted ;  and  this 
on  a  girder  12ft.  high  would  appear  very 
considerable.  Without,  however,  insLstii^ 
upon  the  full  inclination  due  to  the  centri- 
fugal force,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  cant  might  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  girders  onoarres; 
and  it  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  borne  in  miod 
that  if  a  girder  be  not  canted  at  all,  or  onlj 
moderately  canted,  an  engine  passing  along 
the  curve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  puts  a  far 
greater  strain  upon  the  girder  dian  if  it 
passed  at  a  slower  rate  ;  and  this  strain  at- 
tacks the  girder  in  its  weakest  point,  vix : 
its  tendency  to  buckle.  Such  girders  shoold, 
therefore,  be  amply  stiffened  by  lateral 
plates  and  angle  irons. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  check  the  amoont 
of  cant  which  the  platelayers  have  given  on 
different  carves  along  a  considerable  length 
of  railway,  and  for  such  purposes  it  is  usefol 
to  have  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  rapid 
measurement  of  the  cant.  The  writer 
adopted  the  following 
method: — A  B  C  is  » 
symmetrical  triangular 
framing  of  stropg  wooden 
laths ;  B  C  is  the  gauge 
4ft.  8J  in.;  and  A  D,  the 
— 1  perpendicular  from  A  ufton 
B  C,  is  also  4ft.  Siin. 
From  the  point  A  is  suspended  a  plumb-bob, 
and  the  rod  B  C  is  graduated  both  ways 
with  inches  and  parts  starting  from  the 
point  D  as  lero.  Thus,  if  there  be  no  cant 
on  the  rails,  and,  consequently,  their  tops 
are  at  the  same  level,  the  plumb-line  cuts 
B  C  at  the  zero  point  D ;  and  if  the  rails 
are  canted,  then,  since  A  D  is  equal  to  B  C, 
the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  in  inches 
from  D  will  be  equal  to  the  cant  on  the  rails, 
and  the  cant  can  be  read  off  rapidly  from  the 
rule  itself. 

THE  Eepoet  of  the  State  Engineer  of  New 
York  on  Railways,  is  just  out. 
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THE  RESISTANCE  OF  ARMOR  PUTES. 

A  paper  on  the  PenetratioD  of  Armor  PUtes  with 
I^Dg  Shells  hBTing  Luge  Bunting  Cbargei,  fired 
obliquely,  rettd  before  Iho  British  Afsoeiation,  by 

JOSKPH  WbITWOBTH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Norwicli  last  year,  I  contributed  a  paper 
to  the  Mechanical  Section  "  On  the  Proper 
Form  of  Projectiles  for  Penetration  through 
"Water."      This     paper    was   illustrated  by 
diagrams  showing  the  effects  proper  on  an 
lion  plate,  immersed  in  a  tank  of  vater  by 
projeotileB  with  flat-hemispherioal  and  point- 
ed heads. 

In  that  paper  I  claimed  for  the  flat-fronted 
form  of  projectiles  made  of  my  metal  three 
-  points  of  superiority  over  the  Palliser  pro- 
^    jectilcs  adopted  in  the  service. 

1.  Its  power  of  penetrating  armor  plates 
eTon  when  striking  at  extreme  angles. 
.  _       2.  Its  large  internal  capacity  as  a  shell. 

8.  Its  capability  of  passing  nndefleoted 
...     through  water  and  penetrating  armor  below 
the  water  line. 

Thb  latter  feature  was,  I  think,  satisfao- 
torily  proved  by  the  experiments  described 
last  jear,  and  I  now  desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  section  to  the  experiments  I  have 
'  made  for  illustrating  the  penetrative  power 
of  long  projectiles  with  the  flat  front,  fired 
at  extreme  angles  against  iron  plates. 

These  experiments  are  illustrated  by  the 
prc^eetiles  actually  fired,  and  the  plates  they 
penetrated,  which  are  laid  on  the  table. 

The  gun  from  which  all  the  projectiles 
were  fired  is  called  3-pounder,  though  capa- 
ble of  firing  mnoh  heavier  projectiles;  it 
w^eighs  315  lbs.  and  the  maximum  diameter 
of  its  bore  is  1.85  in. 

The  charge  of  powder  used  in  all  cases 
-was  10  01.,  and  the  weight  of  the  6  diameter 
projectiles  is  6  lbs. 

No.  1  is  a  portion  of  a  plate  2  in.  thick, 
pexietrated  by  the  6  diameter  flat-fronted 
projectile,  at  an  angle  of  35°. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  piece  of  plate  1.7  in. 
tihick,  completely  traversed  at  an  angle  of 
45"  by  the  flat-fronted  projectile  No.  2, 
which  buried  itself  to  a  depth  of  30  in.  in  a 
"backing  of  iron  borings. 


angle  of  45".  The  projectile  failed  to  pene- 
trikte  the  plate,  being  deflected  by  the  pointed 
form  of  bend ;  the  distortion  of  its  shape 
shows  the  force  with  which  it  struck  the 
plate,  and  proves  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  material  which  could  resist  such  a  test. 

No.  6  is  a  plate  also  1^  in.  thick,  against 
which  a  Palliser  projectile  2^  diameter  long 
made  of  Pontypool  white  iron,  with  the 
pointed  form  of  head,  has  been  fired ;  the 
projectile  has  scooped  out  a  furrow  4  in. 
long  and  -^  in.  deep.  It  broke  np  into  firag> 
ments. 

The  plates  Nos.  1  and  3  were  purposely 
thicker  than  the  projectiles  could  quite  pass 
through,  in  order  that  the  "  work  "  of  the 
projectiles  might  be  as  severe  as  possible ; 
an  examination  of  the  projectiles  themselves 
will  show  how  well  they  have  withstood  the 
severe  strain  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  data  thus  obtained  fully  establish,  I 
think,  the  superiority  I  claimed  for  the  flat- 
fronted  projeotiles  made  of  my  metal,  and 
satisfactorily  prove:  , 

1.  That  the  flat-fronted  form  is  capable  of 
piercing  armor  plates  at  extreme  angles. 

2.  That  the  qualitv  of  the  material  of  the 
shell  enables  their  length  to  be  increased 
without  any  risk  of  their  breaking  up  on  im- 
pact, and  thus  increases  their  capacity  as 
shells. 

3.  That  this  increase  in  length,  while  add- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  the  projectile  as  a 
shell,  in  no  way  diminishes  but  increases  its 
penetrative  power. 

4.  That  Uie  amount  of  rotation  I  have 
adopted  in  my  system  is  sufficient  to  insure 
the  long  projectile  striking  "end  on,"  and 
thus  to  accumulate  the  whole  effect  of  the 
mass  on  the  reduced  area  of  the  flat  front. 

These  experiments  show,  further,  that  the 
Palliser  projeotiles  fail  to  penetrate  when 
striking  at  an  angle,  solely  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  head ;  the  "Whitworth  projectile, 
which  resisted  the  shook  and  did  not  break 
up,  being  deflected  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  Palliser  projectile  which  was 
shivered  into  fragments. 

The  objections  I  made  in  my  pi^r  last 
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cated  the  flat  front.  I  have  on  the  table  a 
small  plate,  ^  in.  thick,  experimented  upon 
in  1862,  with  hardened  steel  bullets  fired 
from  my  small-bore  rifle.  No.  89  is  the  hole 
made  by  a  flat-fronted  bullet,  whioh  has 
penetrated  the  plate  at  an  angle  of  45".  No. 
40  is  the  indent  of  a  hemispherical  headed, 
and  No.  40  of  an  ordinary  round-nosed  bul- 
let, both  fired  at  the  same  angle  of  45°. 
These  three  rounds  were  fired  in  1862. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  a 
Palliser  shaped  bullet  fired  on  the  same  plate 
at  the  same  angle,  in  order  to  compare  the 
effect  produced  on  a  larger  scale  on  plate 
No.  6.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
closely  the  effects  obtained  with  the  small 
calibre  of  the  rifle  agree  with  those  of  the 
8-ponnder  gun,  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  gnu 
of  small  calibre  from  considerations  of  econo- 
my and  convenience,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  what  I  could  do  with  the  smaller  cali- 
bres of  my  system  could  be  reproduced  in 
the  larger  sizes,  and  from  my  past  experi> 
ence  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
effects  of  penetration  now  exhibited  could  be 
repeated  on  a  proportional  scale  with  my 
9  in.  gnns  at  8noebur3rne8s,  or  with  11  in. 
guns  my  firm  are  now  engaged  in  construot- 
ing. 

A  glance  at  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
projectiles  thrown  by  these  guns,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce,  will  show  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  question  of  penetration  of 
plates  by  long  projectiles. 

The  9  in.  gnns,  to  which  I  have  leforred, 
weigh  15  tons  each,  and  are  capable  of  firing 
powder  eharges  of  50  lbs. 

A  9  in.  Armstrong  shell,  five  diameters 
long,  weighs  535  lbs.,  and  will  contain  a 
bursting  charge  of  25  llss. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
projectiles  would  pierce  the  plated  side  of  a 
ship,  at  a  distance  of  2,000  yards,  and  at 
aome  depth  below  the  water  line. 

The  11  in.  guns  will  weigh  27  tons  each, 
and  will  be  capable  of  firing  90  lbs.  powder 
charges. 

The  11  in.  shell,  five  diameters  long,  will 
weigh  965  lbs.,  and  will  contain  bursting 
charges  of  45  lbs.,  and  would  pierce  the  side 
of  the  ship  Herenles,  plated  with  9  in.  armor, 
ftt  a  distance  of  2,000  yards. 

Were  it  not  that  the  increased  destmo- 
tiveness  of  war  must  tend  to  shorten  its 
duration  and  diminish  its  freqaenoy,  thus 


saving  human  life,  the  invention  of  such  pro- 
jectiles could  hardly  be  justified;  but  be- 
lieving in  the  pacific  inflnenoes  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  defense,  I  have  named 
these  long  projectiles  the  "  Anti-war  "  shell. 

The  principle  I  have  always  insisted  upon, 
and  laid  down  for  my  own  guidance  in  artil- 
lery experiments,  when  either  a  low  trajee* 
tory  or  penetration  is  required,  is  "  that 
every  gun  should  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the  largest  charge  of  powder  thai  can  be  pro- 
fitably consumed  in  its  bore." 

I  have  drawn  up  a  table  of  the  sites  of  the 
bores  of  my  gnns,  with  their  proportionate 
powder  eharges,  and  can  undertake  that  they 
shall  be  fully  equal  to  this  duty,  and  realiie 
the  highest  possible  consumption  for  a  given 
quantity  of  powder. 

But  the  gnns  adopted  in  onr  naval  service 
are  not  equal  to  such  a  test,  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  they  so  proportioned  as  to  realiie 
the  best  effect  from  the  quantity  of  powder 
they  consume. 

Four  guns  of  12  in.  bore  have  lately  been 
put  on  board  the  Monarch ;  they  weigh  25 
tons  each,  and  fire  charges  of  from  57  lbs. 
to  67  lbs.,  and  projectiles  of  600  lbs.  weight 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  gnns  have  been 
made 'with  all  possible  eare,  and  are  as  strong 
as  their  material  and  oonstruotion  admit  of 
their  being;  bnt  if  the  weight  of  these  gnaa 
was  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  tlieir 
bore,  and  the  material  were  the  best  thit 
our  metallurgical  skill  could  supply  for  such 
a  purpose,  they  ought  to  fire  117  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, and  projectiles  of  1,250  lbs.  weight. 
These  would  then  be  indeed  efficient  weap- 
ons, but  at  present  they  are  more  formidable 
in  name  than  in  reality.  We  are  often  flat- 
tered by  being  told  that  we  have  the  best 
guns  in  the  world.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case ;  but  I  think  we  should  not  rest 
contented  while  we  are  still  so  far  from  hiT* 
ing  attained  all  that  our  present  advance- 
ment  in  mechanical  and  metallurgical  science 
has  rendered  possible  to  us. 

IRON  Bails. — ^We  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  in  the  next  number,  a 
proof,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  one  of 
our  leading  railways,  that  good  iron  rails  can 
be  produced  by  paying  a  reasonable  prioe. 
There  purports  to  be  a  donbt  on  this  subject 
in  the  minds  of  our  railway  managers,  bat 
we  believe  that  they  have  not  had  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
facts — and  these  we  hope  to  present  iu  coD' 
I  Tineing  shap«. 
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ffiON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 


TRB  PoxEBOT  P1.TEMTS. — The  PoiDeroy  Patents 
Company  possess  the  rollowing  pat«nta  for  the 
improved  nutnufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel : 

1st.  For  the  smelting  and  refining  of  Iron  in  the 
blAit,  cupola,  puddling,  or  other  f\miaces,  by  the 
combinatiun  of  hydrogen  in  the  shape  of  steam  or 
water,  with  Franklinite  or  zincifurons  ores. 

2d.  For  the  mannfactore  of  oast-steel  fl-om  the 
refined  iron. 

8d.  For  a  hot  air  doable  reverberatory  fnmaoe 
for  the  mannfactore  of  steel  or  balling  up  steel 
sponge. 

4th.  For  a  desulphurizing,  deoxidizing  and  car- 
bonizing ftimace  for  making  steel  sponge. 

5th.  For  an  improved  method  for  manufacturing 
imitation  Russia  Sheet  Iron. 

6th.  For  covering  iron  with  copper  or  other  met- 
als, such  as  bolts,  spikes,  nails  and  sheets. 

7th.  For  movable  grate  bars  for  the  steel  and 
sponging  furnaces,  so  as  to  keep  the  grates  clean 
without  opening  the  doors. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  hydrogen  process  for 
the  purifying  of  iron  has  been  abundantly  proved. 
But  the  chief  object  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Company  has  been  to  demonstrate  their  steel  patent 
for  making  steel  suitable  for  rails.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  erected  afumace  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  which 
proved  of  remarkable  power,  melting  old  iron  rails, 
reflning,  carburizing  into  steel,  and  casting  the  In- 
gots in  fVom  2|  to  2^  hoars  (torn  the  time  of 
charging  the  old  rails.  Some  very  fine  ingots  of 
8t«el  were  produced,  which  were  proved  and  tested 
in  Philadelphia,  to  be  of  superior  quality.  The 
work  was  done  in  the  presence  of  many  ex]  erts  and 
other  parties,  who  all  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  irregularity  of  the  old  rails 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  material  for  the  bottom 
of  the  ftamace  to  stand  so  great  a  heat,  were  the  prin- 
cipal difficalties  encountered;  bnt  the  managers 
are  fUlly  persuaded  that  these  objections  will  be 
overcome  and  the  process  become  a  success  when  a 
new  and  improved  funuu»  is  erected  and  a  material 
proper  for  lining  obtained.  While  making  these 
tri^,  parties  applied  to  have  steel  sponge  worked 
in  the  f^irnace  to  try  to  convert  it  into  steel  di- 
rect. Alter  many  trials  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
poasible  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  slag 
made  from  the  sponge;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
famace  had  superior  powers  for  extracting  the  iron 
and  that  it  could  then  be  rapidly  balled  up  into 
malleable  iron,  requiring  only  hammering  to  make 
cnperior  blooms  for  converting  into  steel,  rolling 
into  rails,  or  other  purposes. 

The  result  being  so  satisfactory,  the  next  requisite 
was  to  get  a  sponging  furnace  that  would  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  expeditiously  and  cheaply.  In 
this  the  managers  think  thev  are  successful,  having 
reduced  the  time  of  sponging  the  crushed  ore  to 
about  3  hours,  or  working  continuously  3  heats  in 
24  hours.  This  process  formerly  required  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  the  time  has  been  gradually  short- 
ening. With  improved  fumacos,  they  will  be  able 
to  reduce  the  time  to  six  hours,  or  d  heats  io  26 
hours.  By  these  improvements  the  manuilactQre 
of  rails  can  be  reduced  from  $10  to  $16  per  ton, 
according  to  facilities  for  obtaining  coal  and  ore. 
The  quality  will  also  be  very  superior  to  the  iron 
now  used  for  rails,  and  by  proper  care  in  balling  up, 
a  small  percentage  of  carbon  may  be  left  in  the 
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bloom  to  form  the  head  of  the  rail,  thus  making  it 
but  little  inferior  to  a  steel  headed  rail.  Another 
great  advantage,  and  a  very  important  one  is  that 
the  expensive  blast  fUmoce  will  be  dispensed  with, 
and  works  to  turn  out  an  equal  quantity  of  blooms, 
can  be  erected  for  about  half  the  cost  of  ftimaces 
to  turn  out  an  equal  quantity  of  pig  iron.  The 
furnaces  are  all  so  simple  in  construction  and  working 
that  there  is  no  great  risk  of  any  serious  accidents, 
and  only  a  moderate  degree  of  wear  and  tear; 
thus  avoiding  the  great  peril  of  blast  furnaces;  also 
the  time  for  erecting  works  to  make  blooms,  would 
not  be  bnt  half  the  time  required  to  erect  blast  ftir- 
naces.  At  the  experimental  works  at  Newark, 
magnetic  60  per  cent  ore  has  been  worked.  The 
balls  made  were  hammered  and  rolled  at  Trenton, 
into  a  rail  28  feet  long,  68  lbs.  to  the  yard,  weigh- 
ing 626  lbs.  This  rail  has  been  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  seen  it,  as  of  superior  quality  and  finish. 
A  piece  of  the  bead  flrom  the  waste  end  of  the  rail, 
has  been  tested  by  Whitney  k  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
for  tensile  strength,  as  follows : 


No.  1,  piece  tested  66,712  lbs.,  per  square  Inch. 
2,       "  66,860   "  "       " 

Average,  66,780   "  "        " 

This  is  26  per  cent  stronger  than  common  rails, 
and  ten  per  cent  stronger  than  the  standard  for 
bridge  iron. 

The  ore  was  good,  but  had  1 J  per  cent  or  sul- 
phur and  \  per  cent  of  phosphorus  in  it,  and  yielded 
60  per  cent  in  the  balls.  The  great  strength  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fluxes  used  In  the  sponging  and 
balling,  together  with  the  use  of  hydrogen  and 
Franklinite,  which  eliminate  the  impurities  and 
make  a  neutral  iron;  being  so  pronounced  by  an 
experienced  smith. 

The  reftise  of  hematite  or  "  slack,"  has  also  been 
sponf^  and  balled,  yielding  84  per  cent.  An  ore 
containing  6  per  cent  of  titanium,  has  been  balled 
and  will  no  doubt  hammer  well. 

These  trials  indicate  that  all  kinds  of  ore  can  be  well 
worked  by  the  Pomeroy  processes.  Also  that  ores 
too  sulphurous  or  reftactory  to  be  worked  in  the 
blast  Aimaoe  can  now  be  utilized.  The  process 
also  saves  at  least  one  ton  of  coal  in  making  a  ton 
of  blooms  from  the  ore,  compared  to  the  blast  and 
puddling  process  for  blooms.  Pea  coal,  or  fine  bi- 
tuminous, answers  for  sponging. 

THE  Utiuzatioh  or  Wasti  Gaszs  trok  Blast 
FraNACis.— The  blast  famace  proprietors  who 
have  adopted  one  or  other  of  the  diflferent  methods 
employed  for  bringing  down  the  gases  report  satis- 
factorily of  the  result.  This  with  regard  to  on» 
plant  of  furnaces  is  seen  in  the  circumstance  that 
between  250  tons  and  800  tons  of  fresh  drawn  slack 
heretofore  required  in  raising  the  steam  for  their 
blowing  engines  and  for  heating  the  blast  is  now 
being  ofltered  for  sale.  The  concern  is  that  of  the 
Parkfield  Iron  Company  at  Wolverhampton.  If 
the  practice  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  district,  and  the  proportionate  saving 
equal  to  that  hero  stated,  a  large  amount  of  economy 
will  have  resulted;  for  notwithstanding  that  in  some 
cases  the  adaptation  even  of  the  least  expensive 
method  is  regarded  as  costly,  stiU  the  ultimate 
saving  is  very  marked.  Speaking  of  this  one  case 
in  particular,  the  saving  may  be  put  as  equal  to  the- 
developing  of  500-Iiorse  power  out  of  nothing ! 
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I  ROM  AKD  ST>Kt — A  NbW  BlAST  HiATIMO  ApPA- 
EATtJS. — Uomer  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland, 
has  invented  a  new  blast  beating  apparatus  whicb, 
if  it  performs  all  that  is  claimed  fur  it,  will  prove 
valuable  to  fUrnoce  owners.  The  appuatoa  con- 
siiits,  first,  of  eight  or  leu  large  pipes,  divided  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  or  inclined  partition  into  two 
chambers,  of  which  the  upper  one  opens  at  one  end 
and  the  lower  at  another.  Upon  each  of  these  base 
pipes  are  eight  upright  pipes,  opening  into  the  up- 
per clumber  of  the  baae  pipe,  and  closed  at  the 
top.  Inside  of  each  of  the  upright  pipes  is  a 
uualler  tube,  opening  at  one  end  into  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  baae  pipe,  and  at  the  other  into  a 
chamber  at  the  upper  port  of  tiie  outer  upright 
pipes.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  com^ruct 
a  simple  and  ett'ective  device  for  heating  the  air  that 
is  carried  into  a  blast  fbmace,  and  coniiists  in  the 
above  arrangements  of  pipes,  so  that  the  air  will  be 
espuoed  in  thin  sheets  to  heated  surfaces,  and  ex- 
p^uisiun  and  contraction  will  not  injure  the  appara- 
tus. Its  operation  will  be  as  follows  :  The  burning 
gases  will  surround  the  upright  and  liase  pipes,  and 
will  heat  their  surfaces.  The  air  is  forced  into  the 
lower  comportment  of  the  base  pipes,  thence  it 
passes  up  into  the  inner  tubes  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  upright  pipes,  which  ai-e  rounded,  enlarged  and 
depressed  in  the  center  for  the  purpose  of  iWsilita- 
t.Dg  the  transmission  of  air  ttoia  tlM  inner  tubes  to 
the  outside  upright  pipes,  and  to  avoid  fHction. 
The  air  then  pusses  down  the  upright  piiie  outside 
the  inner  tube,  exposed  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the  heated 
pipe,  and  is  thence  transmitted  to  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  base  pipe.  It  then  goes  into  the 
blast  furnace,  or  to  another  heating  apparatus  of 
similar  construction.  It  must  be  understood  that 
for  a  blast  furnace  of  usual  size  a  series  of  eight  or 
ten  base  pipes  with  their  upright  and  inoer  tubes, 
should  be  provided  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient 
heating  surface.  The  pipes  all  support  themselves, 
and  cannot  strain  any  supporting  fiume  or  other  ma- 
chinery. For  that  reason  a  much  greater  degree 
of  heat  can  be  obtained — a  very  desirable  thing  in 
blast  fui-noce  economy.  The  points  of  the  inven- 
tion are  :  First.  The  arrangement  of  base  pipes 
and  uprights  so  that  the  air  to  be  heated  will  pass 
from  one  compartment  of  the  base  pipe  through  all 
the  verticals  into  the  other  compartment.  Second. 
The  rounded  enlargement  on  the  upper  end  of  each 
upright  pipe  to  prevent  friction  of  the  air.  Third. 
The  construction  of  the  apparatus  so  that  the  air  is 
exposed  to  the  heated  surface  of  the  outer  upright 
pipe  in  thin  sheets,  and  is  therefore  uniformly 
bentei.—Pititburgk  Commercial,  Jug.  7. 

SPECIAL  Mbthod  or  Blooicino.'— We  have  lately 
examined  a  modification  of  the  Catalan  process 
in  the  old  form  of  the  forge-hearth,  at  the  Logan 
Ironworks,  Bellefonte,  whicb  is  extremely  simple 
and  direct,  resulting  in  the  forming  of,  commercially 
speaking,  an  almost  absolutely  pure  iron.  The  fur- 
nace is  a  few  inches  above  the  general  floor  of  the 
forge-bouse,  and  the  size  about  large  enough  to 
moke  one  bloom  of  200  or  225  lbs.  It  is  about 
three  by  four  feet,  the  long  way  running;  back  from 
the  workman.  The  instrument  for  turning,  lifting, 
and  aggregating  the  iron  is  colled  a  "  l\irgeon,"  and 
answers  to  the  rabble  of  the  ordinary  puddling  fui  - 
nace.  The  waste  heat  passes  up  and  through  a 
chambei  immediotely  over  the  forge-hearth,  where 
the  pigs  are  placed  which  become  red  hot  before 
they  are  ready  to  be  drawn  down  upon  the  bed  of 


charcoal  previously  prepared.  The  pigs  thus  drawn 
down  upon  the  charcoal  bed  are  covered  and  the 
blast  turned  on  into  both  tuyeres  rig^t  and  left. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  iron  begins  to  melt;  it  is 
decarbonized  by  the  blast,  is  worked  into  shape  by 
the  fnrgeon,  and  then  lifted  up  clear  of  the  bed  and 
laid  upon  the  top  of  the  same  bed  again,  some  addi- 
tional charcoal  put  around,  and  the  blast  turned  on. 
The  iron  now  is  melted  in  what  is  called  tbesinkiag 
process,  wherein  the  iron  drops  through  the  coal 
into  the  hearth  until  entirely  passed  into  the  hearth; 
there  it  is  again  agglomerated  into  the  boll,  or 
"  loop."  by  the  farguon  (pronounced  furgm),  the 
blast  having  previously  been  turned  on  fully ;  it  is 
then  lifted  out  a  balled  loup  and  carried  to  the  ham- 
mer. The  cinder  is  tapped  oft'  through  a  hole  in 
the  front  iron  plate,  and  is  rich  in  iron,  with  so 
much  silex  that  it  easily  emits  sparks  when  the  pen- 
knife blade  is  struck  against  it.  Of  coarse,  this 
process  is  attended  by  a  large  loss  of  iron,  while  the 
loup,  which  gives  rise  to  the  cinder,  is  nut  thereby 
improved,  as  in  the  puddling  furnace.  But  in  this 
porticulor  instonce  the  iron  is  singularly  pure,  and 
the  blooms  command  $85  per  ton  at  the  forge.  One 
ton  and  a  half  of  pig  yields  2,4tS4  pounds  of  bloom. 
The  charcoal  fUmace  yielding  the  iron  is  nearly  ad- 
joining the  bloomary. 

This  furnace  is  only  82  feet  high,  about  26  inches 
across  the  tunnel-head  opening,  8{  feet  bosh,  and 
the  slag  is  allowed  to  fiow'  out  fVom  the  hearth  when- 
ever it  rises  above  the  fore  hearth.  The  breast  it 
covered  vrith  a  simple  plate  of  iron ;  the  cinder  it 
always  in  sight;  as  soon  as  the  iron  appears,  the 
crucible,  or  tapping-hole,  is  opened  and  the  iron  is 
tapped  off  into  iron  moulds.  There  are  three  casts 
per  twenty-four  boors,  two  tons  per  cast;  160  bush- 
els hard  coal  (18  pooiids  to  the  bushel)  to  Uie  ton 
made.  Charges,  700  to  760  pipes  ore  (brown  he- 
matite), 27  bushels  charcoal,  8U  pounds  gray  lime- 
stone of  good  quality;  pressure,  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  per  inch ;  nozzle,  two  sod  s 
half;  two  wooden  blowing  cylinders  worked  by 
woter-wfaeel.  Some  finery  cinders,  about  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  are  added  to  the  charges  and  said  to 
improve  the  iron,  whicb  at  present,  May  26th,  186$, 
is  all  forge  iron,  and  used  at  Stewart  &  Co.'s  wire 
factory,  and  reported  as  a  very  fine  iron. 

This  bloomary  process  is  interesting  as  an  exsm- 
pie  of  blooming  fV'om  pig  iron,  and  is  Uie  same  pro- 
cess spoken  of  in  a  certain  United  States  report,  if 
we  mistake  not,  as  not  existing  in  this  couutiy.— 
American  Exchange  and  Review. 

IICCKEASIMO  ExPOBTATtONS  OF  IbON  AHD  StEKL 
FKOK  Emolahd. — ^It  has  been  shown  says  the 
"Engineer"  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  outcry 
which  has  been  raised  of  late  years  ss  to  foreign 
competition,  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  fh>m  tfae 
United  Kingdom  attained  a  larger  total  in  1868 
than  in  any  former  year.  The  quantity  and  volne 
of  the  exports  since  1859  is  as  follows: 

Tons.  Value. 

1859 1,465,191 12,S14,4S7 

1800 1,442,046 12,154,997 

1861 1,822,649 10,326,646 

1862 1,601,451 11,868,160 

1868 1,640,949 18,160,9$6 

1864 1,602,964 13,310,848 

1865 1,617,509 18,471,359 

1886 1,688,890 14,842,417 

1867 1,882,650 16,060,891 

1868 1.946.246 16,021,907 
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MAUBABLx  Cast  Ison. — For  the  production  of 
this  material  most  of  the  Grerman  founders  use 
tlmt  fusion  pig,  fVee  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
or  Scotch  pig.    Styriaalsofurnishes  a  suitable  iron 
which  can  be  used  only  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
however,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion and  high  duties.     On  account  of  the  competi- 
tion of  wrought  iron,  great  cheapness  is  very  essen- 
tial to  its  sale.    The  makers  keep  secret  the  brand 
of  iron  which  they  employ,  but  it  is  well  understood 
thai  the  brands  are  not  the  same  in  different  estab- 
lishments.    The  iron  is  melted  in  plumbago  cruci- 
bles, holding  about  30  kilog.     They  are  covered 
with  porcelain  lids,  to  keep  out  impurities  and  cin- 
ders which  reduce  the  high  heat  requisite  for  the 
process.     The  fire  in  which  the  crucibles  are  placed 
is  from  680  m.  to  940  m.  square,  and  is  surrounded 
with  bricks  of  porcelain  earth.    The  use  of  blast  is 
not  advantageous,  since  the  economy  of  time  is  off- 
set by  a  greater  consumption  of  coke.    The  natural 
draught  of  the  chimney  is  suthcient  when  the  fur- 
nace u  properly  constructed.  An  essential  condition 
of  success  is  a  high  heat  at  the  moment  of  pouring. 
Practice  enables  the  caster  to  estimate  the  beat  of 
the  furnace,  and  he  recognizes  the  precise  moment 
by  plunging  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron  into  the  crucible, 
from  which,  upon  being  withdrawn,  the  metal  flies 
off  in  sparks.     The  crucibles  are  raised  with  toogs 
with  curved  jaws,  and  the  pouring  is  done  with  all 
possible  speed — the  surlbce  being  first  cleaned.    By 
cementation  the  castmg  acquires  the  properties  ot 
wrought  iron,  having  some  analogy  to  steel.    The 
operation  consists  in  subjecting  the  castings  to  a 
prolonged  red  heat,  in  a  bath  of  pulverizi.-d  red 
hematite.    They  are  arranged  in  boxes  of  cast  iron 
called  mulSes.    These  are  square,  and  with  air- 
tight covers.   In  arranging  the  castings  in  the  boxes 
they  are  placed  in  layers  alternately  with  layers  of 
hematite.    The  cementing  furnace  is  very  simple. 
The  grate  is  in  front,  and  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney carries  the  hot  air  aronnd  the  boxes.    The  heat 
should  be  conducted  with  care,  starting  rather  vig- 
orously, in  order  to  reach  the  desired  temperature 
quickly;  then  supplying  the  furnace  at  regular  in- 
tervals.    The  cementation  lasts  three,  four,  and  five 
days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces.  A  charge 
is  about  850  to  450  kilog.  of  castings.  In  arranging 
the  cliarges  large  pieces  should  not  be  mingled  with 
small,  and  those  muiSes  containing  the  larger  pieces 
should  be  placed  in  the  furnace  first.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  objects  are  placed  on  the  sole  of 
the  flimace.      Without    these    precantions    many 
pieces  may  be  burned,  or  badly  decarburized — the 
latter  becoming  something  intermediate  between 
iron  and  steel.  When  the  operation  is  deemed  com- 
plete the  ftre  is  allowed  to  fall,  but  the  furnace  is 
not  nncborged  until  it  has  gradually  cooled.    Prac- 
tice plays  an  important  part  in  the  management  of 
the  firing,  as  the  temperature  can  be  judged  of  only 
alter  pr.loaged  experience. — La  Genie  liiduttrielU. 

IMPBOTsjiiNT  iM  BouiHO  Iroh.— A  uew  descrip- 
tion of  roUer,  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  plates,  bars,  tubes,  lice.,  has  just  been  in- 
vented by  a  roll  turner,  named  Robert  Robertson, 
who  is  at  present  employed  in  the  Coatbridge  Iron 
Worlcs.  the  property  of  Messrs.  Martin  &  Son.  The 
inTontion,  if  it  succeeds  as  well  as  it  at  present 
promises  to  do,  bids  fair  to  completely  revolutionize 
the  system  of  rolling,  as  the  new  machine  possesses 
BO  many  advantages  over  the  one  at  present  em- 
ployed.   The  invention  consist!  of  having  the  rolls 


tubnlar,  instead  of  solid  as  at  present,  with  a  stream 
of  water  introduced  inside  of  the  rolls.  The  ad- 
vantages are  said  to  be  that  the  new  rolls  are  from 
7  to  8  cwts.  per  ton  lighter  than  those  in  use  at 
present,  while  the  water  inside  the  rolls  prevents  the 
heated  iron  from  due  expansion,  while  undergoing 
the  process  of  i  oiling,  and  saves  a  great  amount  of 
drag  upon  the  engine.  The  saving  in  this  respect 
will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  item  of  brass  bearing  alone  the  amount  uf  mean 
steam  saved  by  the  new  invention  is  at  least  15  per 
cent.  No  steam  arises  from  the  rolls  while  work- 
ing, so  that  the  workmen  can  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions with  greater  ease  and  facility.  No  scales  stick 
to  the  rolls,  consequently  the  finished  bar  or  plate 
presents  a  finer  surface.  The  new  roller  will  also 
last  much  longer  than  the  solid  rolls,  while  the 
chances  of  sudden  breakage  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mnm. — North  of  England  Coal  and  Iron  Trades 
Rtvievo. 

Siemens'  Open  Heabth  Fcbnace. — Mr.  Siemens 
informs  us  that  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  made  in  his  open  hearth  furnaces,  depends 
upon  the  cost  of  the  materials,  pig-iron,  scrap  and 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  The  following,  however,  is 
the  cost  of  production  in  England,  viz :  for  a  charge 
of /our  tuns,  three  such  charges  being  made  in  ^ 
hours  in  each  furnace. 

10  cwt.  pig-iron. 
8  tons  10    "     scrap  steel. 

8    "     spiegeleisen. 
2  tons    coal. 

Labor — five  men  (melter,  assistant  melter  and 
three  laborers.)  Repairs,  interest,  management  and 
royalty.  This  made  the  actual  cost  of  the  steel 
ingots  £5  10s.  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  one  of  these  furnaces  here,  with  gas 
producers  and  all  equipments,  such  as  ladle,  tram- 
way, etc.,  would  be  about  $14,000. 

As  to  the  durability  of  the  i\imace,  the  best  evi- 
dence is  contained  in  a  letter  ttoxa  Mr.  Siemens, 
dated  February  16,  1869.  He  writes,  "  you  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  manager  of  the 
Bolton  Steel  and  Iron  Works  (Mr.  Webb),  has  told 
me  that  his  furnace  crown  (open  hearth  steel  melt- 
ing) has  stood  70  charges,  and  looks  as  good  as  new. 
At  the  lowest  computation  the  fUmace  will  last  100 
charges,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  will  amount  to  less 
than  one  shilling  per  ton  of  steel  melted." 

We  quote  again  fVom  a  late  letter  of  Mr.  Siemens— 
"  These  furnaces  are  now  in  regular  operation  at 
Swansea,  Bolton  and  Crewe,  where  first  class  steel 
is  made  by  them;  that  made  at  Bolton  having  been 
tested  by  P.  W.  Barlow,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  establishing  '  standards  for  the  employment 
of  steel  in  construction,'  was  foond  superior  in 
tenacity  and  ductabllity  even  to  crucible  steel,  and 
far  superior  to  Bessemer  steel." 

We  copied  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  "  Engi- 
neering "  in  reference  to  Mr.  Samuelsou  of  Middles- 
boro',  England.  We  learn  from  an  authentic  source 
that  it  is  quite  true.  Mr.  Samuelson  has  ceased  to 
manufacture  steel  according  to  the  "  Siemens- 
Martin  "  process,  but  his  failure  must  not  been  held 
to  affect  the  process,  as  be  did  not  work  accordicg 
to  Mr.  Siemens  instructions,  but  allowed  himself  to 
be  guided  by  M.  Martin,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  English  irons,  and  lie  also  followed  his  own 
notions.  Moreover  he  bad  no  chemist  and  conse- 
quently was  working  in  the  dark. 
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CLETBLAHo  Ikoh  Makuco. — It  Seems  but  a  short 
time  since,  and  it  is  in  reality  less  than  three 
years,  when  the  fUrnaccs  in  the  Ctcreland  district 
were  making  about  one  million  tons  of  pigs  yearly. 
Kotwithstanding  the  depression  in  trade  they  are 
now  reported  to  be  turning  out  iron  at  the  rate  of 
1,400,000  tons  yearly,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  pig-cast  of  England,  Scotland,  and  "Wales. 
The  Cleveland  ironstone  is  cheaply  got,  but  it  is 
lean  and  highly  charged  with  phosphorus.  Coke, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  dear,  and  is  likely  to  become 
dearer.  But  by  the  employment  of  the  most  com- 
plete mechanical  appliances  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  brought  to  a  very  low  figtire.  Had  the 
Middlesloro'  ironroasteni  access  to  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  slack  from  the  Durham  and  Tyneside  pit«, 
they  would  soon  turn  out  a  cheap  coke  by  washing, 
but  there  would  still  be  the  long  carriage  by  rau. 
The  ironstone  is  calcined  io  kilns,  but  as  it  is  not  of 
the  carbonaceous  variety — that  known  as  "  black - 
band" — there  Is  no  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
saving  which,  with  that  variety,  is  obtained  by 
coking  in  close  kilns,  upon  Mr.  Aitken's  plan,  so 
puccessftjlly  employed  near  Falkirk.  Even  22  cwt. 
of  the  best  coke  to  a  ton  of  pigs  seems  a  large 
quantity  when  the  beat  really  absorbed  in  decompo- 
sition, liquefaction,  and  iu  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  considered.  A  good  cupola  in  regular 
work  will  melt,  of  some  kiuds  of  iron,  as  much  as 
sixteen  times  the  weight  of  coke  used.  Tet  cupulas 
vary  greatly,  and  some,  iVom  various  sources  of 
loss,  will  not  do  half  as  well  as  this.  And  blast 
furnaces  vary  greatly  also,  some  using,  with  the 
s:ime_  materials,  one-half  more  fuel  than  others. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  way  to  any  decided 
improvement  in  blast  furnaces  from  which  the  gas 
passes  off  at  a  temperature  hardly  above  600  degrees, 
all  the  gas  being  saved  and  burned  under  the  trailers 
and  in  the  heating  stoves  so  as  to  require  no  other 
fuel  whatever. 

The  Cleveland  forgemasters  know  how  to  make  a 
good  soft  iron,  hardly  cold  short,  from  their  highly- 
phosphuretted  pigs,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  would  work  into  cold  short  bars.  The  whole 
secret,  if  it  be  a  secret,  U  in  a  liberal  fettling  with 
rich  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  now  purposely  imported  from  Sweden. 
Mr.  Gjers  has  made  some  very  interesting  analyses 
of  the  cinder,  which  was  highly  cliarged  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  while  the  puddled  bar  was  of  good,  mild 
quality. 

Puddling  costs  dearly  in  Cleveland.  It  is  not 
long  since  it  was  lOs.  6d.  per  ton,  but  it  is  perhaps 
somewhat  less  now.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that 
none  of  the  "mechanical  puddlers"  will  ever 
answer,  although  Mr.  Tooth  managed  to  make  some 
very  fair  blooms,  eight  years  ago,  in  his  revolving 
puddling  churn.  But  why,  after  Mr.  Bessemer's 
pitent  expires  in  February  ne.xt,  cannot  it  be 
adapted  to  some  extent  to  puddling,  so  as  to  drive 
off  not  only  the  silicon,  but  a  good  portion  of  the 
carbon  tjy  air  alone,  leaving  the  puddler  half  an 
hour's  work  or  less  to  be  done  by  hand.  A  great 
deal  was  said,  some  year  or  two  ago,  about  the  so- 
called  "  Richardson  process,"  which  was  merely 
im'ecting  air  under  the  surftice  of  the  iron  in  a 
puddling  f^l^lace  by  means  of  a  tubular  rabble. 
The  injection  of  air  in  such  a  manner  must  have 
been  very  ineffective  for  two  or  three  reasons,  and 
although  the  treatment  could  not  possibly  do  harm, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could,  by  being  continued 


for  but  a  few  minutes,  do  any  considerable  good. 
Tet  much  was  clidmed  for  it  at  the  time,  although 
nothing  is  beard  of  it  now.  But  why  should  not 
some  modification  of  the  Bessemer  converter,  od  a 
small  scale,  and  arranged  to  work  into,  say,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  puddling  fUmaces,  be  arraDged  to 
bring  the  iron  to  the  point  where  only  the  puddler 
could  ffuish  it!  In  this  case,  too,  all  the  iron  would 
be  melted  in  a  cupola,  which  would  be  cheaper  thim 
melting  it  in  the  puddling  furnace.  A  large  saving 
of  labor  and  a  considerable  savmg  of  coal  might,  it 
would  seem,  be  thus  affected.  At  any  rate,  the 
experiment  should  be  carefully  tried. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  to- 
called  "  Radcliffe  process,"  of  knocking  five  or  six 
ordinary  blooms  into  one  before  shingling,  is  still 
being  practiced  with  success.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  such  a  "process  "  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  although  It  may  be  more  extraordimry 
that  any  foige  master  should  adopt  a  "  process"  so 
likely  to  shut  in  cinder  with  the  iron.  The  pub- 
lish^ tests  of  the  iron  made  by  this  "  process " 
showed  an  elongation,  iu  breaking,  of  but  about  6 
per  cent,  which  is  very  little,  and  indicates  harsh- 
ness and  brittleuess.  By  mistaking  a  column  of 
figures  m  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  report,  tjie  "Engmeer'' 
reported  the  elongation  as  30  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  also  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Bramwell's  suggestion,  that  all  bar  ux>n  should  be 
rolled  in  a  hoop,  can  be  successftilly  carried  oat. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
together  the  two  ends  of  a  pile  and  welding  them 
preparatory  to  hanging  the  ring  upon  an  overhung 
roll,  and  the  necessity  for  some  means  of  shifting 
the  roll  into  and  out  of  the  outer  honsuig  would 
create  an  additional  difficulty.  But,  supposing  all 
this  once  done,  and  that  the  hoop  could  be  succes- 
sively shifted  from  one  grove  to  another,  the  bar  or 
hoop  would  be  rolled  out  with  a  continuous  mution, 
without,  "  {taasing,"  and  without  any  crop  ends. 
It  would  be  better  afterwards  to  flitd  the  weld  and 
cut  the  hoop  there,  when  it  would  drop  out  • 
straight,  clean  cut  bar. — Etucineering. 

MANfTrACTTBa  o?  NAit-PiATM. — ^Hitherto  mnti 
trouble  has  been  experienced  In  finishing  the 
wrought-iron  plates  firom  which  cut-nails  are  made, 
the  trouble  arising  trom  the  adhesion  of  "scales" 
to  the  finishing  rolls.  This,  by  destroying  the  uni- 
formity of  the  surfaces  of  the  rolls,  caused  them  to 
work  unevenly  and  imperfectly,  and  consequently 
impaired  the  smoothness  of  the  plates.  A  Pennsjrt- 
vanlan  inventor  has  recently  Invented  and  put  to 
operation  a  simple  contrivance  by  which  the  rolls 
are  automatically  kept  clean,  thereby  preventing  ill 
hindrance  to  their  perfect  operation  and  insuring 
the  uniform  smoothness  of  the  plates.  It  eonsijts 
in  small  friction-rollers  so  applied  in  relation  with 
the  rolls  as  to  sweep  the  scales  thereflrom  as  fast  as 
formed ;  the  rolls  being  thus  kept  constantly  bright. 
By  this  means,  not  only  is  avoided  all  the  trouble  of 
cleaning  the  rolls  hitherto  necessary,  but  the  nail- 
plates  are  made  much  better.  It  is  probable  that 
the  principle  of  the  device  will  be  applied  with 
profit  to  the  rolls  of  other  machinery  for  shaping 
iron  while  hot. — American  jtrtizan. 

FORTT-Two  Tom  Hakmek. — ^In  England  a  huge 
steam  hammer,  weighing  1,000  tons,  Is  being 
made  for  the  Russian  Government.  The  hammer 
head  weighs  42  tons,  the  anvil  block  500  tons,  and 
it  is  to  be  used  in  forging  steel  guns. 
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STiXL  AT  AXT  Pucs. — The  amiable  jonrnalists 
who,  until  the  advent  of  "  gunpowder  steel," 
condemned  all  steel,  are  deriving  cunsolation  {torn 
the  utterances  of  Sir  William  Arautrong,  at  the 
Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers. 
This  gunpowder  steel,  invented  by  one  Heaton,  was, 
however,  an  exception  to  everything  else.  No  words 
and  no  superficial  measurement  of  type  were  suffi- 
cient to  explore  its  virtues.  It  is  explicable  that 
Sir  William  has  not  visited  the  deserted  "  shanty" 
known  as  Langley  Mill,  and  from  the  koran  to  tie 
found  there,  developed  his  knowledge  of  steel.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  once  one  of  the  "  steel  at  any 
price  "  party.  So  far  (Vom  this,  he  has  been  a  most 
uncompromising  enemy  of  steel  in  all  forms.  He 
stood  out,  for  a  long  time,  and  in  spite  of  every  re- 
cognizable fact,  against  steel  inner  tubes  for  his 
gnns,  without  which  they  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  constructed  of  leather.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
such  thing  now  as  an  "  Armstrong  gun."  The  gun 
is  Fraser's  and  Fraser's  only,  and  he  has  not  yet 
received  the  half  of  what  he  deserves  for  kicking 
aside  the  Armstrong  delusion.  Just  as  engineers 
complete  their  education  they  learn  the  value  of 
steel,  and  it  is  merely  a  pity  that  the  tergiversating 
journalists  of  whom  we  speak  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods  in  their  wild  goose  search  after  evidences  of 
its  value. — Engineering.  * 

THc  PiTTSBcsoH  Stbbi,  Wobks.— The  "Black 
Diamond  "  Steel  Works  of  Park,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  are  the  largest  in  the  city,  covering  five  acres, 
and  comprising  a  steel  forge,  rolling  mill,  converting 
building,  melting  houses,  etc.  Here  are  17  steam 
hammers,  6  helve  hammers,  7  steam  engines,  4 
trains  of  rod  and  bar  rolls.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  is  20  tons  of  cast  steel  and  10  of  common 
steel,  daily,  the  number  of  men  employed,  240. 
This  concern  manufactures  cast  steel  boiler  plate  for 
locomotive  engines,  tool  steel,  machinery  steel, 
burglar  proof  safes  steel,  plough,  and  other  agri- 
cultural steel.  The  buildings  and  machinery  of  the 
establishments  are  all  first-class,  and  kept  in  the 
nicest  possible  order.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  very 
best  class  of  establishments  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hussey,  Wells  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  steel  works  in  the  city,  has 
a  capiui  of  $1,000,000,  runs  144  furnaces,  and 
makes  about  80  tons  of  steel  per  day.  They  employ 
about  200  men,  and  sell  as  fast  as  they  can  manu- 
facture, which  is  the  best  point  that  can  be  mode 
with  regard  to  the  steel-workers  of  Pittsburgh.— 
Exchange. 

Stisl-Headei)  Rails.  —  Steel -headed  rails  are 
made  at  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Boiling  Mills  by 
the  following  process :  The  steel  which  is  to  form 
the  head  of  the  rail  is  first  wedded  to  a  quite  thin 
piece  of  iron.  The  combined  bar  is  then  beaten 
sod  rolled  down  until  the  iron  is  very  thin  and  the 


KEDccmo  Alcminium  fkom  its  Obss. — Mr.  A.  L. 
Fleury,  of  Boston,  V.  S.,  mixes  pure  alumina 
with  gas  tar,  resin,  petroleum,  or  some  such  sub- 
stance, making  it  into  a  stiff  past«,  which  is  divi- 
ded  into  pellets,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  then 
placed  in  a  strong  retort  or  tube,  which  is  lined 
with  a  coating  of  plumbago.  Tlicy  are  then  exposed 
to  a  cherry-red  heat.  The  retort  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  a  pressure  of  from  25  to  80  lbs.  uu 
the  square  in.,  and  be  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of 
a  safety  valve  or  tube,  the  necessary  amount  of  some 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  can  be  introduced  into  the 
retort  among  the  heated  mixture,  and  the  pressure 
of  from  20  to  80  lbs.  on  the  square  in.  be  main- 
tained. The  gas  alluded  to  is  forced  into  the  retort 
by  means  of  a  force  pump.  By  this  process  the 
alumina  is  reduced  and  the  aluminium  remains  as  a 
spongy  mass,  mixed  with  carbon.  This  mixture  is 
re-melted  with  metallic  zinc,  and  when  the  alumi- 
nium has  collected  in  a  metallic  state,  the  zinc  is 
driven  off  by  heat.  The  reduction  is  due  ta  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  under  pressure.  The  time 
required  for  reducing  one  hundred  pounds  of 
alumina  earth,  cryolite,  or  other  compound  of 
alumina,  should  not  be  more  than  four  hours ;  wheu 
the  gas  can  be  applied  in  a  previously  heated  as  well 
OS  strongly  compressed  state,  the  reduction  takes 
place  in  a  still  shorter  period. — Chemical  Newt. 

RUSSIAN  Rails. — A  gi'eat  festival  has  lately  .been 
held  at  the  Poutilof  rail  factory  (St.  Peters- 
burg) on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  2,000,000 
pounds  (about  800,000  cwt.)  of  rails.  The  rise 
of  this  factory  is  mainly  owing  to  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Russian  Grovernment  to  companies 
purchasing  their  railway  material  in  Russia,  and  to 
large  orders  for  the  governmental  lines.  Ilitherto 
it  might  be  reckoned  that  a  considerable  part  of  in- 
vestments of  English  capitalists  in  Russian  railway 
shares  might  come  back  in  the  shape  of  payment 
for  rails  and  rolling  stock.  Now  we  see  tliat,  as 
regards  rails,  this  hope  must  be  given  np;  and  the 
same  thing  would  probably  have  taken  place  in  re- 

rt  of  carriages,  had  not  the  new  Struve's  exten- 
carriage  factory  (near  Moscow)  been  recently 
burnt  down.  Of  locomotives  and  carriages  we  may 
further  observe  that  Russian  companies  Save  always 
pi-eterred  the  cheaper  French  and  German  supplies. 
The  Poutilof  rails  are  stated  by  Russian  engineers 
to  be  heavier,  and  nearly  twice  as  dear  as  the  for- 
eign, but  more  durable. — The  Engineer. 

Bessehek's  Latest  Patent. — ^Henry  Bessemer, 
whose  name  haj  been  long  identified  with  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  has  recent- 
ly taken  out  a  patent  in  England  on  a  new  process, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  a  more  rapid  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  fusing  malleable  iron  and 
steel  of  dilterent  kinds,  and  to  obtain  cast-at«el 
and  homoeeneous  malleable   Iron  therefVom.      In 
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RAILWAY  KOTE& 

TBIAL  or  A  New  Kimd  of  Railway  ix  Frasoi. 
— ^A  commiiBion  was  appointed  to  study  uid 
report  upon  a  system  of  railway  of  which  a  speci- 
men liad  l>een  laid  down  by  Mr.  Greoffroy,  of  Hon- 
anne,  by  the  side  of  the  road  fl-om  Poillyto  Char- 
lieu,  in  the  Loire.  The  principle  of  this  railway, 
which  is  intended  for  local  Hues,  is  ttiat  the  rails 
arc  laid  on  the  natural  profile  of  the  ground,  with 
the  addition  of  a  central  rail,  upon  which  work 
horizontal  wheels  wherever  the  curves  or  gradients 
are  at  all  sharp— in  fact  a  modificatiou  of  Mr.  Fell's 
arrangement.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  not 
published,  bat  the  following  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  reporting  engineer:  (I.)  The  system  of  rail- 
ways presented  by  Mr.  Geotiroy  allows  of  trains  be- 
ing worked  with  perfect  security  on  inclines  of  0.06. 
(2.)  The  arrangement  of  the  railway  m  those  parts 
where  the  central  rail  is  introduced  seems  to  resolve 
the  problem  as  simply  and  economically  as  possible. 
(8.)  The  breakhig  oti'  of  the  central  rail  in  those 
parts  where  the  incline  does  not  exceed  0.026  causes 
no  inconvenience,  adhesion  of  the  vertical  wheels 
being  then  sufficient;  and  the  horizontal  wheels 
take  on  and  leave  the  central  rail  without  any  shock 
that  can  do  injury  to  the  machinery.  (4.)  The  ac- 
tion of  the  brakes  of  the  engine  is  sufficient  to  stop 
a  train  of  twenty-two  tons  within  80  feet  on  the  in- 
clines of  the  experimental  line.  (6.)  The  engine 
and  carriages  pass  without  difficulty,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  central  rail,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  round  curves  of  2U0  feet  radius.  (6.) 
The  passage  of  the  train  by  the  side  of  the  ordi- 
nary road  did  not  appear  to  frighten  horses  very 
much;  and  in  any  case  this  inconvenience  cannot  be 
very  great,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  tbe 
engine  can  be  stopped.  The  effect  will  also  be 
greatly  dimhiished  by  tbe  erection  of  a  barrier  that 
must  be  placed  between  the  railway  and  the  high 
road."  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  tlie  opinion  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph  is  entirely  opposed  to 
that  of  the  engineers  and  others  of  Paris  and  Nan- 
tes with  respect  to  the  road  locomotives  and  steam 
rollerh,  and  the  latter  are  not  now  allowed  to  be 
used  in  the  day  time,  except  the  street  be  blocked, 
on  account  of  the  accidents  that  happened.  Still, 
if  costly  works  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  cen- 
tral rail,  we  may  have  local  railways  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense  elsewhere  than  by  the  side  of 
high  roads,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  except 
the  objection  of  level  crossings,  why  such  simple 
railways  should  not  be  adopt^.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
expense  in  the  case  of  such  a  railway  as  compared 
with  ordinary  lines  of  40  per  cent,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  well  to  adopt  tbe  arrangement 
where  the  difficulties  of  the  groiud  would  render 
the  construction  of  an  ordinary  railway  too  costly. 
—The  Engineer. 

TBS  Patent  Shaft  ahd  Axle  Co.'s  'Woeks  ahd 
PaoDDCTs. — This  company,  says  the  correspon- 
dent of  "  The  Engineer,"  employ  at  their  two  es- 
tablishments— the  Brunswick  and  the  Old  Park 
Works— from  4,000  to  6,000  hands,  and  that  the 
department  I  visited  occupies  400  workpeople,  and 
turns  out  weekly  over  800  pairs  of  wheels.  My  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  the  manufacture  of 
some  solid  wrought-iron  wheels  with  Kirtley's 
spokes  fitted  with  best  "  double  star  "  puddled 
steel  tires,  or  tires  of  solid  cast -steel,  secured  either 


with  Manaell's  retaining  rings  or  ordinary  bolt  and 
rivet  tkstenings.  Kirtley's  spokes  are  rolled  from 
B  B  iron  in  ordinary  rolling  mills,  they  are  then 
bent  into  a  triangular  shape,  so  that  when  eight  ue 
placed  together  they  form  a  complete  circle,  tech- 
nically called  a  "skeleton."  The  machine  in  wUch 
they  are  shaped  is  called  a  spoke-bending  machine. 
This  apparatus  has  a  bed  similar  to  a  planing  ma- 
chine, the  "  saddle  "  of  which  is  worked  to  and  fro 
by  a  cranked  motion.  Thu  saddle  has  fixed  upon  it 
a  center  block,  and  two  side  blocks  or  arms.  The 
center  block,  which  forms  the  crown  of  the  spolce, 
is  moved  horizontally  by  eccentric  motion.  The 
side  blocks  are  then  simultaneously  brou^t  togeth- 
er by  a  single  movement  of  the  machine,  embrsciig 
the  sides  or  legs  of  the  spoke.  Alter  being  tbni 
shaped,  another  movement  lifts  np  tbe  spoke  from 
the  die,  when  it  is  ready  for  bossing;  that  is,  tbe 
spokes,  arranged  in  a  circle  or  skeleton,  are  placed 
on  a  smith's  tire,  and  the  center  part  is  heated  to  s 
welding  heat,  and  a  large  washer  formed  by  a  steim 
hammer,  also  heated,  is  welded  on  to  the  center  of 
the  spokes  by  ordinary  smiths'  sledges.  The  spokes 
being  sloped  at  the  corners  of  the  crown,  lesre 
when  put  together  interstices  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  which  are  filled  np  by  what  are  called  "  T- 
pieces.  The  wheel  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  tire. 
The  accuracy  of  the  former  is,  however,  first  «e- 
cured  either  by  ordinary  lathe-turning,  or  perhapi 
(more  frequently)  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  ex- 
pressively called  a  "squeezing  machine."  This 
machine  consists  of  a  circular  bed-plate,  on  vbieh 
is  worked  eight  slides,  which  are  worked  simalti- 
neously  to  one  center,  forming  a  perfect  circle.  Tbe 
machine  is  capable  of  exercising  a  pressure  of  1,600 
tons  after  making  due  allowance  for  ail  friction. 
The  tires,  which  are  rolled,  bent  and  welded,  are 
also  tested  in  what  is  called  a  "  blocking  machine,'' 
an  operation  which  f\illy  proves  the  soundness  ai 
the  weld.  The  tu^  being  expanded  by  heat  it  next 
shrunk  on  to  the  skeleton  by  immersion  in  oold 
water,  and  the  wheel  is  then  ready  for  the  finishing 
touches,  such  as  boring  and  grooving,  to  receive 
the  key  of  the  axle.  The  wheel  and  the  axle  are 
joined  together  by  pressure  under  gauge  by  hydrau- 
lic power,  being  further  secured  by  steel  keys.  The 
wheels  in  pairs  are  turned  in  wheel  lathes  to  seen- 
rate  dimensions,  and  to  road  S&nge,  after  which 
they  are  dressed  ofl"  and  painted.  The  wheels  mj 
in  size  fKim  18  hi.  diameter,  for  lorries,  to  6  ft.  di- 
ameter for  engines. 

AMEBiCAH  LoooMOTiTE  Repairs. — Fromannm- 
ber  of  reports  of  some  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can lines  of  railway,  we  have  compiled,  says  "  Ea- 
gineering,"  the  following  statement  of  the  aversge 
annual  mileage  of  their  engines,  and  the  cost  per 
mile  for  repairs.  As  a  general  rule,  only  train 
miles  are  reckoned  by  American  railway  managers, 
although  in  some  of  the  following  cases  engine 
miles  are  reckoned  in  dividing  for  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs per  mile. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  given  in  pence  per  mile,  i> 
in  a  depreciated  currency,  the  cost  in  silver  being 
about  three -fourths  that  in  paper.  Allowance 
must,  of  course,  also  be  made  for  the  very  higk 
price  of  labor,  and  all  materials,  except  wood,  in 
the  States. 

The  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roads are  very  largely  engaged  in  the  coal  traffic, 
the  latter  line  having  239  goods  engines  out  of  a 
total  of  290  of  all  kinds. 
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PERILS  OF  IsDiAN  RailwatTbatblino. — A  late 
number  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  gives  the  foUow- 
iug  interesting  facts : — The  only  accidents  peculiar 
to  India  are  those  which  are  the  result  of  floods, 
cyclones,  and  such  disturbances  of  the  elements. 
In  1864,  the  lower  part  of  Bengal  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  hurricane,  bat  although  sheds  were 
leveled  to  the  ground,  roofs  were  torn  away,  and 
part  of  a  train,  including  the  engine,  was  blown 
over,  no  lives  were  lost.  On  this  occasion  damage 
to  the  extentof  j£dO,000  was  done  to  railway  prop- 
erty. On  another  occasion,  on  the  Bombay  side, 
the  results  were  even  more  disastrous.  A  viaduct 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  was  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  a  flood,  and  a  night  train 
following  soon  after  ran  into  the  vortex,  taking 
with  it  a  number  of  native  passengers,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  killed.  The  bridge  over  the  Nerbudda 
River,  on  the  line  between  Bombay  and  Baroda, 
has  more  than  once  suffered  injury  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  torrent.  In  Scinde,  on  one  occasion, 
a  whole  village  on  the  banks  of  a  nullah  was  car- 
ried away,  and  brought  down  a  railway  bridge  in 
its  rutn.  Wild  animals  have  also  occasionally  been 
the  cause  of  accidents.  The  other  day  an  elephant 
charged  a  train  and  was  killed,  but  such  was  the 
resistance  which  he  offered  that  the  engine-driver 
was  thrown  oflT  and  ii\jured.  A  buffalo  has  also 
been  known  to  throw  a  train  off  the  line  by  getting 
in  its  way.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  special 
causes,  railway  traveling  is  as  safe  in  India  as  in 
England.  Last  year  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
was  one  ai:.d  a  half  per  million.  There  are  perhaps 
more  ftrequent  cases  of  death  from  natural  causes 
in  Indian  Railway  trains  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
ominous  heading  "  found  dead  "  may  be  seen  on 
the  returns  of  casualties.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
that  many  natives  commence  a  journey  in  cxtremit, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  sanctified  spot  where 
to  die,  and  the  vital  spark  expires  bufore  the  poor 
creature  can  reach  bis  destination. 

EAST  RuNsiiro.^The  speed  of  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  £xpres8,  over  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  has  been  as  high  as  61.7  miles  per  hour 
for  81  miles,  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester. 


•Equiralent  average  for.whole  year. 


PBAT  FOE  LoooMOTivs  VvKU. — The  State  Lino 
Bavarian  Railway  has  been  worked  with  tnrf 
since  1847,  or  lor  above  20  years,  rather  from  ne- 
cessity than  choice.  The  peat  is  got  from  the  bogs 
of  Uaspelmoos.  The  method  of  it.s  preparation 
is  that  of  K.  Exeter,  whose  statement  is  that  he 
can  produce  1U,0U0  cubic  meters  of  prepared  tnrf 
per  annum  at  a  cost  of  2.80  ftraucs  per  meter.  The 
turf,  as  dug  or  dredged,  appears  loaded  with  much 
admixed  earthy  matter;  from  this  it  is  separated 
by  grinding  up,  large  dilution  with  water,  and  de- 
cantation  of  the  water  bearing  the  light  peat  par- 
ticles still  in  suspension  from  the  heavier  earthy 
matter  which  has  deposited.  This  is  let  to  dry  in 
layers  exposed  to  the  air  like  *'  hand  turf,"  and 
then  compressed  in  molds  by  power.  From  other 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  artificially 
prepared  peat,  we  conclude  that  these  results  ad- 
mil  of  being  contested.  As  a  locomotive  fuel, 
turf,  at  the  best,  is  a  bad  and  troublesome  one;  it 
gives  much  smoke  and  sparks,  leaves  an  evil  smell 
after  it,  experienced  in  the  train,  and  is  so  balky 
as  often  to  need  supplementary  wagons  to  feed  the 
tender  on  a  long  ruu.  There  is  also  great  waste 
by  the  broken  particles  passing  through  the  fire- 
bars. 

As  to  comparative  heating  powers  (not  theoretic, 
but  taking  into  account  all  these  circumstances), 
the  result  of  nine  years'  working  on  the  Bavarian 
State  Line  indicate  that  100  cubic  feet  or  2.480 
cubic  meters  of  the  prepared  turf  of  average  qual- 
ity and  dryness,  are  equivalent  to  812.6  kilograms 
of  coke,  or  to  8.136  cubic  mbtersof  white  firewood, 
t.  <.,  of  wood  principally  of  birch,  beech  and  alder. 
Thus  during  this  interval  of  working,  the  cost  of 
firing  with  turf  was  about  half  that  of  coke  (m 
Bavaria),  and  two-thirds  that  of  wood.  But 
taking  everything  into  account,  as  derived  firom  the 
accounts  of  the  line  for  1861-62,  it  may  be  shown 
that  eveo  this  is  too  favorable,  for  tliat  the  fuel 
account  per  kilometer  per  engine  stands  thus:— 
Fired  wlih  Coal.       Fired  wilh  Peal. 

Paoenger  Enginee.  0.166f.  O.ITJT. 

Luggage  Eiigmaa..  0.349r.  O.SU7f. 

It  is  thus,  though  rather  cheaper  than  coal  for 
alow  traffic,  a  tride  dearer  than  coal  fur  fast,  and 
that  even  in  Bavaria,  where  coal  was  then  except- 
ionally dear. — Practical  Mechanict'  Journal. 

BAILWAT  ImPBOVEXENT  IH  NsW  YOBK  GiTT.— 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
its  last  session,  authorized  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way station  on  the  Fourth  avenue,  to  be  used  jointly 
by  all  trains  arriving  in  this  city  from  the  north.— ^ 
This  station  will  extend  from  Forty-second  to  Forty- 
fifth  street,  closhig  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth, 
streets,  and  will  occupy  an  area  of  about  800  feet, 
in  length  by  300  feet  in  width,  taking  in  for  tbiv 
purpose  160  feet  on  either  side  of  the  avenue.  The 
Hudson  river  road  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Har- 
lem and  New  Haven  track,  and  all  the  trains  of 
these  three  roads  are  to  be  brought  under  one  roof. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  will  amount 
to  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  stat^  that  the  permanent 
way  of  these  lines  are  to  be  so  combined  as  to  per- 
mit the  freight  carried  over  Uiem  to  be  all  delivered 
at  the  large  depot  now  occupying  what  used  to  be 
St.  John's  Park.  The  advanuges  which  these  ar- 
rangements will  afford  to  travelers  and  the  commer- 
cial community  over  the  present  di^ointed  state  o£ 
city  and  country  intercommunication,  are  apparent. 
— Stitntifie  ^mariam. 
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STEEL  RxiLa. — Probably  nothing  U  better  ettab- 
Itshed  in  railway  practice  than  the  superior 
economy  ol'  ateel  tyres,  aa  compared  with  iron,  even 
at  twice  the  original  cost  per  hundred  weight.  The 
wear  of  rails  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  tyret,  except 
where  the  traffic  is  incessant  and  enormous.  Uence, 
probably,  arises  the  nice  calculation — never  applied 
in  the  case  of  tyres— of  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest, as  accruing  npon  iron  and  steel  nils  respect- 
ively. 

It  is  now  being  industriously  represented  that 
the  royalty  on  Bessemer  steel  mils  is  £'i  per  ton, 
•nd  that  this  royalty  will  oeaae,  with  the  expiry  of 
the  patent,  in  1  ebruary  next.  The  royalty  is,  and 
has  all  along  been,  £1  per  ton  only,  and  of  this  but 
17s.  6d.  will  cease  to  be  levied  in  li'ebruary  next. — 
Steol  rails  have  hitherto  been  put  down  mainly  on 
those  portions  of  railways  on  which  the  trafilc  was 
unusually  heavy,  and  as  these  portions  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  already  laid  in  steel,  the  necessity 
for  the  further  use  of  steol  may  appear  lets  urgent 
now  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  urgent  where  iron  rails,  in  exposed  situations, 
must  now  or  soon  be  renewed.  Hails  that  can  be 
safely  permitted  to  wear  another  year,  oo^t,  of 
course,  upon  every  consideration  of  economy,  to  be 
left  to  fultlll  their  fall  service;  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  iron  rails,  oa  our  great  lines  of  rail- 
way, which  will  have  completely  worn  out  this  year 
and  which  must,  therefore,  be  renewed  before  winter 
seta  in.  And  as  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  nnder 
heavy  traflSc,  the  wearing  vtdue  of  steel,  even  at 
£12  per  ton,  is  very  mbch  more,  after  allowing  for 
the  ditference  of  cost,  than  £1  per  ton  greater  than 
that  of  iron  rails  at  £6  or  £7,  it  would  be  anything 
bnt  economy  to  put  down  iron  rails  again  to  last 
two,  three  or  four  yean,  merely  to  escape  a  moder- 
ate present  royalty,  and  to  take  advantage  of  its 
diminished  amount  in  1871.  '2  or  '8.  So  tkt  as 
extensive  observations  go,  the  wear  of  steel  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  that  of  iron,  while  as  for  break- 
ages, the  fractures  of  steel  rails  do  not  exceed  one 
per  cent  of  those  of  iron  rails.  In  situations,  then, 
where  iron  rails  are  not  likely  to  wear  longer  than 
a  year  or  two,  it  would  manifestly  be  unwise  policy 
to  replace  them  with  iron  merely  to  avoid  a  few 
shillings  extra  royalty  on  steel.  This  point  is,  we 
think,  too  well  understood  to  require  any  lengthened 
argument,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  within  so  short  a  time  of  the  expiry  of  the 
Bessemer  patent,  the  steel  rail  mills  continue,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  trade  reports,  to  be  very 
well  employed. — Engintering. 

THE  Bbadiiiq  Railwat  Srofs. — This  company 
has  the  largest  shops,  foundries,  and  rolling 
mills  in  the  city  of  Reading,  and  gives  employment 
to  over  2,000  men.  The  company  mokes  its  own 
locomotives,  cars,  and  all  other  work  necessary  to 
equip  and  keep  the  road  in  running  order.  Two 
locomotives  are  made  per  month,  but  the  demand 
for  engines  is  so  great  that  a  contract  has  been 
made  for  twelve  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
in  Philadelphia.  In  the  rolling  mills  sixty  tons  of 
rails  are  made  each  day,  and  in  the  two  foundries 
12,000,000  lbs.  of  castings  per  annum.  The  brass 
foundry  yields  200,000  pounds  of  castings  per  year, 
and  1,000  tons  of  wrought  iron  are  also  made 
during  the  same  period.  The  pay  of  the  workmen 
in  all  the  shops  of  the  company  amounts  to  about 
$86,000  per  month.— ^mmcan  Saiivai  Timt*. 


Faieue's  Steam  Cabsiaoe. — The  "cabbage 
garden"  at  Uatcham  is  likely  to  become  as 
tamous  as  the  race  course  at  Uainhill,  only  that 
there  is  no  ract,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman,  except  a  race  against  time.  Hr.  Fair- 
lie  has  a  combined  engine  and  carriage,  weighing 
but  13^  tons  empty,  and  capable  of  sealing  Bti  per- 
sons, which  is  wluaked  around  the  Uatcham  cab- 
bage garden — upon  a  villanous  permanent  way.  not 
exactly  a  circle,  one-ninth  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  having  three  quadrants  of  60  feet 
radius.  Seeing  u  believing,  and  we  only  regret 
that  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  every 
railway  director  and  every  railway  ICephistophele* 
(the  locomotive  superintendent)  to  go  to  Uatcham 
and  see.  Thirty  miles  an  hour  and  more  has  been 
accomplished,  but  we  considered  twenty -five  pivfei- 
able,  and  we  stipulated  for  this,  and  no  higlier, 
speed  when  we  sat  foot  upon  the  engine  bogie. 
With  the  Field  boiler  there  was  no  end  of  steam — 
160  lbs.  per  square  inch — and  the  regulator  could 
hardly  be  touched  by  the  skilUU  lumds  of  Mr. 
Clcmenson  without  giving  a  jump  to  the  whole 
aSiiir  almost  enough  to  send  us  into  centrifugal  coa- 
vulsious.  The  gentleman  who,  aAer  first  addressing 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  declared  that  the 
-'  theater  "  made  60  revolutions  per  minute  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  commnnication,  would  have 
been  as  much  astonished  at  the  circular  movement* 
of  the  little  edition  of  a  railway  train  at  Uatcham. 
Bound  and  around,  four  times  round  the  cabbage 
garden,  up  and  down  gradient,  and  almost  h^ 
a  mile,  was  repeatedly  done  in  one  minute. 

The  merits  of  this  system  will  not  long  want  ap- 
preciation. EventbeUamsbottoms,the  Armstrongs, 
the  Stirlings,  the  Beatties,  the  Kirtleyg,  the  Ciul- 
worths,  the  Cravens,  the  Johnsons,  the  Hartleys, 
the  Pearsons,  the  Connora,  the  Fletcbera,  must  at 
last  give  in.  The  motion  is  more  like  sailing  than 
riding^'  that  is,  the  motion  in  the  carriages.  The 
"centrifugal  convulsions"  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred were  generated  only  upon  the  engine  bogie.and 
in  the  next  carriage,  this  being  the  first  of  a  oertaia 
number  in  futwro,  the  engine  will  be  so  connected 
with  the  carriage  as  to  prevent  any  jerking  or 
striking,  at  full  speed,  a  curve  of  even  three-quar- 
tera  of  a  chain  radius. 

It  is  but  just  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Manhalls  &  Co., 
to  mention  that  the  "  train  " — dl  in  a  single  car- 
riagc — is  the  model  of  comfort  and  neatness.  When 
we  first  saw  the  carriage,  in  the  makers'  factory  at 
Birmingham,  under  a  low  roof,  we  took  the  impres- 
sion that  the  compaitments  were  cramped  in  the 
matter  of  space.  But  in  the  open  air  of  the  Hatch- 
am  cabbage  garden  we  found,  not  alone  by  the 
sensation  of  comfort,  but  still  more  so  by  the  act  of 
measurement,  that  the  seats  were  at  least  as  cap*- 
ciotu,  and  that  for  thick  men,  as  any  known  near 
the  Metropolis. 

The  railway  company  which  first  secures  the  ex» 
elusive  use  of  Fairlie's  steam  carriage  has  divi- 
dends  aa  good  as  declared  for  its  shareholdera. — 
But  with  one  carriage  there  will  be  many,  and  let 
us  hope  that  all  the  companies  may,  by  these 
means,  come  round  to  dividend  payments  at  last. — 
Enginttring. 

THE  HaHCBESTEK  K.  n.,  LOCOXOTIVB  WoKKS 
have  been  very  much  enlarged,  and  six  looomo- 
tives  are  turned  out  monthly.  The  works  employ 
400  men. 
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Pxcirio  Rauboad  Time  Tablb. — The  following 
8tat«meDt  of  Time  and  disUncea  is  given  by 
tlie  Weitem  Railroad  Gazettt : 

MUei.  Honn. 

New  Tork  to  Chiottgo,  111 »11  86^ 

ChicAgo  to  Omkhk,  Nsbrukk 4V1  34^ 

Omaha  to  Bryan 868  43 

Brjan  to  Oguao,  Utah 233  IV^ 

(Jgdcn  to  Elko,  Mavada,  Tia  Cetitral 

FacifieU.  B 3T8  124 

Klko  to  Saoramento,  Cal.,  via  Contra! 

PaoifloB.  K 465  81 

Saoramento    to   San   Franoiaoo,   via 

WeKam  Paoiile  B.  B 117  tj 

S,8&S  ISli 

Tlini  ft  total  distance  of  8,868  miles  is  made, 
according  to  tbe  present  schedule  time,  in  6  days 
and  17i  hours,  actual  time,  by  a  traveler's  watch, 
from  which  we  dednct  H  hours  difference  of  time, 
when  going  West,  leaving  the  apparent  time  con- 
sumed in  making  the  trip  6  days  and  14  hoars. 

At  San  Francisco  the  mails  will  connect  with 
the  varions  steamship  lines  running  on  the  Pacific, 
and  may  be  landed  in  Honolulu  in  y  days  tVom  that 
city,  or  164  d*y*  ^"ii  ^^'*>  Vork.  They  can  reach 
Japan  in  19  days  from  San  Francisco,  or  Si6i  days 
firom  New  York,  or  88  to 84  daysfrom  Great  Brit- 
ain— thus  beating  the  British  mails  sent  via  Snez, 
three  to  four  weeks.  The  trip  between  Tokohama, 
Japan,  and  either  Huug  Kong  or  Shanghai,  is 
reiulily  accomplished  by  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ships in  from  five  to  six  days,  which,  added  to  the 
time  in  reaching  Japan,  will  give  the  through  time 
necessary  to  reach  either  of  the  above  named  ports 
of  China. 

Tbe  mails  for  Australia,  it  is  thought,  will  here- 
after go  via  San  Francisco,  as  the  Australian  and 
Mew  Zealand  Steamship  Company  intend  trans- 
ferring the  terminus  of  their  line,  which  has  been 
running  from  Sydney  to  Panama,  so  as  hereafter 
to  run  from  Australia  to  Taluti,  thence  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  making  28  days 
schedule  time,  which  will  give  us  monthly  mail  to 
Australia  in  84  or  86  days  through  time. 

Sibbl-Capfbd  Raiu.'— a  paragraph  has  been 
going  the  round  of  the  press,  statmg  that  the 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway  Company  had 
ceased  laying  down  steel  rails,  for  tlie  reason  of 
their  "  still',  unyielding  character."  As  rail  stiff- 
ness is  what  our  engineers  have  long  been  striving 
for,  the  reason  given  was  rather  odd,  to  say  the 
least.  We  have  never  found  a  rail  too  stiff  for  a 
thirty-two  ton  engine,  going  at  speed,  and  probably 
no  one  else  has.  The  section  of  rail  should  always 
be  heavy  or  stiff  enough  to  prevent  any  deflection 
when  the  driving-wheel  passes  Iwtween  ttte  sleepers; 
if  not,  the  wheels  are  constantly  running  up  and 
down  short  inclines,  producing  that  unsteadiness  of 
movement  and  poimding  tJiat  is  so  destructive  to 
both  rails  and  wheels.  The  rail  is  nothing  but  a 
girder,  and  the  more  strong  and  stiff  it  is,  the  safer 
and  better  it  is  for  every  purpose  Any  elasticity 
of  the  track  should  be  applied  in  the  superstruc- 
ture below  the  rail.  We  understand  that  the  Hart- 
ford Company  has  ceased  laying  down  steel-capped 
rails  for  the  reason  that  the  officers  desire  to  test 
their  utility  before  further  expense  is  incurred. 
They  have  some  fifteen  hundred  tons  in  the  track, 
and  at  present  it  is  doing  well.  The  principal  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  iron  rail  covered  with  steel 


is,  that  the  steel  will  flake  off  by  wear.  The 
makers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  their  system 
of  uniting  the  two  is  complete,  and  that  the  steel 
will  adhere  until  worn  off.  The  durability  of  steel- 
capped  rails  is  a  matter  which  requires  more  ex- 
peneuoe  to  determine,  though  a  lot  of  Prussian 
make  (Funcke  &  Elbers)  laid  on  the  Boston  and 
Providtnce  road  are  showing  fine  results.  These 
rails  are  not  made  of  Bessemer  but  of  puddled 
steel,  and  the  method  of  piling  in  manufacture 
differs  from  common  practice,  it  being  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal,  so  that  the  weld  being  perfect, 
any  defect  or  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  ma- 
terial will  show  itself  hi  the  head  by  a  dcprendon, 
instead  of  flaking  off' or  laminating  is  seen  in  many 
makes  of  iron  rails.  The  Prussian  rail  can  be  cut 
and  notched  in  the  flanges  without  any  fear  of  a 
succeeding  fracture  at  the  point  cut,  and  there  is 
equal  security  against  fracture  at  the  bolt  holes  for 
the  flsh-plates.  We  must  confess  to  some  donbt  as 
to  the  wearing  qualities  of  an  iron  rail  with  a  Bes- 
semer metal  cup  shrunk  on  around  the  head,  the 
difficulty  being  in  getting  a  good  weld;  but  we 
understand  that  it  has  been  done  with  promise  of 
good  results.  Our  railway  companies  are  making 
money  enough  to  allow  them  to  make  a  fair  trial  of 
all  the  new  devices  and  we  trust  that  they  will  do 
so,  so  far  as  they  can  without  impairing  the  safe 
character  of  travel. — Railtoay  Timri. 
IVau  Swiss  Alpine  Rauwat. — Besides  the  great 
X  engineering  triumphs  of  tbe  nineteenth  century 
— the  Suez  Canal  and  the  MontCenis — another  work 
of  no  Icbs  magnitude  is  now  claiminguniversul  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  Mont  Saint  Gotthard  Hallway. 
After  the  Prussian  and  Italian  ambassadors  notified 
Utely  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  the  material  sup- 
port of  their  respective  governments  towards  that 
undertaking,  a  conference  was  assembled  at  Lucerne 
for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter, 
and  to  arrange  a  financial  programme.  Dr.  Alfted 
Escher,  the  eminent  Swiss  statesman  and  railway 
director,  reported  that  of  the  necessary  capital — 
6,600,000/.  sterling— 2,600,000i.  will  be  found  in 
Italy,  2,000,000/.  in  Germany,  and  2,000,000/.  in 
Switzerland,  these  sums  being  composed  of  8,000,- 
000/.  subventions,  1,000,000/.  in  obligations,  and  the 
rest  in  shares,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has 
already  been  subscribe  for  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  construction  of  tbe  Saint  Gotthard  Ihie  tbe 
project,  adopted  by  the  Italian  commission,  will  be 
principally  adhered  to.  This  project  includes  a 
perfectly  straight  and  nearly  level  tunnel  of  9^  miles 
in  length,  the  northern  tunnel  mouth  at  Goeschenen 
will  be  1,100  meters,  the  southern  at  Airolo  1,130 
meters,  and  the  tunnel. summit  1,187  meters  above 
sea  level;  and  this  tunnel  the  contractor  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel  has  offered  to  execute  in  eight  to 
nine  years,  including  steel  rails,  for  the  sum  of 
2,480,000/. 

Another  project,  proposing  a  surface  line,  rising 
at  the  rate  of  1  in  20,  to  1,800  meters'  heightj  has 
been  condemned,  as  not  affording  that  expeditious, 
safe,  and  economical  working  as  the  lower  line  with 
long  tunnel.  This  consideration  has  carried  all  tbe 
more  weight  with  it,  as  the  future  Swiss  Alpine 
Railway  will  have  to  compete  with  the  Mont  Cenis, 
Brenner,  and  the  French  Mediterranean  lines.  It 
has  been  stated  that  on  this  latter  line,  having  no 
steeper  gradients  than  1  in  200,  the  working  expenses 
of  one  ton  net  are  only  one  ftirthing  per  kilometer, 
while  the  carriage  of  one  ton  net  on  gradients  of  1 
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in  20  would  coKt  four  times  ss  much,  or  one  penny 
per  kilometer;  and,  moreover,  the  surTace  line  being 
double  the  length  of  the  lower  line,  the  working  ex- 
penses would  accordingly  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  8.  The 
lines  conuectiug  the  Saint  Gotthard  tunnel  with  the 
Swina  and  Italian  railway  system  will  still,  huwerer, 
present  some  heavy  gradients  and  sharp  curves. 

We  understand  the  attention  of  the  Saint  Golt- 
hard  Commibsion  has  been  directed  tu  Mr.  I'airlie's 
double-bogie  engines,  and  that  gentleman's  plans 
have  been  regard.id  with  much  tkvor  and  interest. — 
JCngineering. 

ELECTKio  LioBTS  OH  Railw.it«.  —  According 
to  the  American  journals  a  novelty  in  railway 
management  is  to  be  introdaoed  by  the  Erie  Com- 
pany, who  propose  to  illuminate  the  whole  liue  of 
that  road  at  uigbt  by  electric  lights  at  the  ferries, 
in  the  tunnels,  on  all  dangerous  curves,  and  ou 
every  engine.  Mr.  £.  C.  Murse,  who  has  charge  of 
the  matter,  states  that  ho  has  made  several  impor- 
tant improvements,  among  others  a  plan  for  pre- 
serving tbo  carbon  points  (torn  wasting  away  and 
keeping  them  for  months  in  good  condition,  a  self- 
(ustuiuiug  battery,  and  an  invention  by  which  the 
turning  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  shall  collect 
electricity  for  use  in  illumination.  There  will  be  a 
light  at  each  end  of  the  ferry,  which  it  is  believed 
will  make  a  collision  practically  impossible  on  the 
darkest  and  foggiest  night.  Kven  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  light  caused  by  the  Jarring  of  the  locomo- 
tive, it  is  estimated  that  ttie  head-lights  will  show 
the  track  to  the  engineer  on  a  straight  line  for  three 
miles.  More  welcome,  however,  thim  any  announce- 
ment of  material  improvements  would  be  a  notifl- 
catiou  in  the  cause  of  public  morality  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  line  could  be  brought  to  a  condition  of 
responsibility  for  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  sliare- 
holders. — Engineering. 

SPEEB  AND  FOWKB  01  LoCOKOTIVES. — The  tpetd 
of  an  engine  depends  ou  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  boiler  can  generate  steam.  One  cylinder  ftall  is 
required  for  each  stroke  of  each  piston.  Each 
double  stroke  corresponds  to  one  revolution  of  the 
driving  wheels  and  to  the  propulsion  of  the  engine 
through  a  space  equal  to  their  circumference. 
Wheels  seven  feet  in  diameter  pass  over  twenty-two 
feet  in  each  complete  revolution.  To  produce  a 
speed  of  seventy-tive  miles  an  hour,  they  must 
revolve  exactly  five  times  in  a  second;  and  to  efi'ect 
this  revolution,  each  piston  must  make  double  that 
number  of  strokes  in  that  time,  and  consume  ten 
cylinderfuls  of  steam.  The  power  of  an  engine  in 
drawing  loads  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
which  is  usually  about  120  pounds  on  the  square  !u. 
It  is  also  limited  by  the  adhesion  between  the  track 
and  the  driving  wheels,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
weight  pressing  on  the  latter;  so  tliat  instead  of  the 
weight  being  an  obstacle,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  power.  The  tractive  power  of  an  engine 
of  40  tons,  with  82  resting  on  the  drivers  would  be 
about  4  tons  — jlmerican  jirtitan. 

[eW  RaILWATS   IE   THE    UhITEO    StATBI. — ^It    IS 

believed  that  at  least  6,000  miles  of  new  rail- 
road will  have  been  opened  in  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1809.  Already  the  returns 
show  a  mile  to  every  876  of  the  population. 

n^HE  Readinq  Railwat  Co.  are  making  very  su- 
J.  perior  iron  rails  at  their  own  mill  by  simply 
putting  plenty  of  work  on  the  iron. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

APbaotioal  Tbeatisx  on  Modbrx  Sceew  Pio- 
PCLsiOE.  By  N.  P.  Bdboh,  l^ginecr.  Lod- 
dun  :  £.  &  V.  N.  Spon,  Charing  Cross.  Ibti9.  Hew 
Vork:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  'U  Murray  street. 

Mr.  Burgh's  important  treatise  on  the  screw  pro- 
peller, the  publication  of  which  in  numbers  wu 
commenced  nearly  two  yeara  ago,  now  lies  before  m 
as  a,  handsome  volume.  We  have  already  refenvd 
at  some  length  to  the  first  chapters  of  the  book,  mi. 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  now  to  consider  their 
contents  agitin.  They  consist,  it  will  be  rememba- 
ed,  essentially  of  an  opening  chapter  by  Mr.  Bor^, 
and  a  historical  introduction  tVom  the  pen  of  Jlr. 
G.  B.  Rennie,  M.I.C.E.,  which  is  contained  in  kt- 
entoen  pages.  We  arc  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  historical  notice  of  the  screw  propeller  at 
once  so  short  and  so  good,  and  having  said  thii 
much  we  fancy  we  have  said  all  that  is  requisite  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  chapter.  Starting  ftem 
this  point  we  find  next  a  treatise  or  chapter — which 
the  reader  will — on  the  geometry  of  screw  propel- 
lers in  general,  written  by  Mr.  Burgh,  and  this  is 
followed  up  by  a  history  of  the  Griffith's  propeller, 
written  by  Mr.  Griffiths  himself;  a  chapter  on  its 
geometry  by  Mr.  Burgh,  and  one  on  the  geomeliy 
of  the  paddle  wheel  by  Mr.  Barclay.  Here  we  most 
stop  for  the  moment,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  publiisb 
a  list  of  all  the  chapters  in  the  book ;  the  mure  im- 
portant we  shall  refer  to  iu  their  proper  order  as  we 
go  on.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  volome  it, 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  Itas  been  written  by  niea 
of  enormous  practical  experience.  Besides  the 
chapter  by  Mr.  Rennie  already  referred  to,  we  find 
here  distinct,  compact,  neatly  written  treatines,  based 
on  special  points  of  practice,  from  the  pens  of  luch 
men  as  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  John  Fenn,  Meesn. 
Maudslay  and  Field,  Messrs.  Dudgeon,  Ctpuiu 
Symonds,  Mr.  Langdon,  etc.,  etc.  The  book,  as  • 
whole,  therefore,  constitutes  an  encyclopEdiaof  the 
screw  propeller,  possessing  the  immense  adrantsge 
over  all  other  works  on  the  same  subject  that  it  is 
written  not  by  one  man,  but  by  several  who  si« 
specially  qualified  to  express  the  most  valoable 
opinions,  and  to  supply  the  most  valuable  infonna- 
tion  which  is  attainable.  This  ftkct  alone  would 
suifice  to  establish  the  character  of  the  volnme  u 
the  best  work  In  existence  on  the  screw  propeller; 
but,  in  addition  to  thU,  a  single  glance  at  the  vol- 
ume will  show  that  it  contains  a  set  of  engrariiigi 
which  are  absolutely  nnique.  They  represent  to  t 
fiiir  scale,  not  the  screw  pr(^ller  of  the  past,  not 
the  screw  propeller  as  it  exists  in  patent  office 
specifications,  not  as  it  lies  in  the  brains  of  invent- 
ors, but  the  screw  propeller,  and  every  detail  con- 
nected with  it,  as  it  exists  in  the  naval  and  mema- 
tile  marine  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  it  hss  come 
fVom  the  hands  of  the  very  best  mechanical  engineen 
in  the  whole  world.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
take  these  engravings  into  any  drawing  office,  sad 
to  prepare  from  them  a  set  of  drawings  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  designs  "  depicted  " — to  use  a  favorite 
word  of  Mr.  Burgh's — could  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice. This  is  the  highest  praise  which  any  engrsviiig 
can  receive,  and,  knowing  this,  we  award  it  cbeer- 
ftdly  to  Mr.  Burgh's  lithographs.— T&e  EngiMtr. 

rPHE  Tbvb  Basis  roR  the  CovsTBocnoi  or 
1  Ueavt  Abtiubbt.  By  Ltmaxl  Thobas.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Taylor  and  Frauds,  Bed  Lion-court,  Fleet 
street,  1869. 
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ACouKSB  or  Six  Lectvrbs  om  thb  Chexicai. 
Changes  of  Cakbon.  By  William  Odlino,  M. 
b.,  i'.  R.  S.,  Fallerian  Profeiwor  of  Chemistiy, 
Royal  lostitutioD.  Delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Auditory  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Christmas, 
1868-'9.  With  Notes  by  Wm.  Ceookes,  F.K.S. 
London :  Longmans,  1869.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
traod's. 

Dr.  Odlittg's  Christmas  Course  of  Lectures  for 
Juveniles,  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  were  no  doubt 
attended  by  some  of  our  readers,  who,  though 
childhood's  time  is  gone  with  them,  consented 
nnder  the  circumstances  to  the  imputation  of  t>eing 
still  only  big  boys.  To  these  and  to  all  others  who 
were  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  lectnres,  the 
permanent  record  of  tliem  by  Mr.  Crookes  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  very  welcome  as  a  touvenir  of  some 
happily  spent  hours-  To  listen  to  a  lecture  in 
which  the  nature  of  some  group  of  natural  pheno- 
mena is  set  forth  in  a  form  clear  and  distinct  to  the 
entirely  uninitiated  by  a  master  hand,  has  always 
been  to  us  a  keen  pleasure.  Dr.  Odliug  posiiesges 
in  a  special  manner  the  power  of  comprehensive 
exposition,  which,  united  with  enviable  qualities  of 
voice  and  manner,  renders  his  teaching  unusually 
attractive. 

The  title  of  this  course  of  lectnres — TTu  Chemical 
Ckanget  of  Carbon — only  imperfectly  indicates  their 
subject-matter.  For  the  benefit  of  those — ^neces- 
iAfily  the  great  minority — of  our  readers  who  did 
not  bear  the  lectures,  we  will  briefly  enumerate  the 
principal  matters  touched  upon  the  method  of  the 
course.  Concerning  the  method,  it  is  that  of  pass- 
ing fh>m  one  fact  to  some  other  to  which  it  natu- 
rally leads,  making  the  selection  according  to  the 
object  in  view — that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  common 
method  of  pissing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
This  method  has  been,  however,  more  extensively 
followed  in  these  lectures  than  is  usual.  Mr. 
Crookes  in  his  preface  to  the  lectnres  says,  and  we 
qnite  agree  «rith  him : 

"  A  remarkable  feature  in  these  lecttires  is  the 
fact  that  every  term  made  use  of  is  deflned  as  it 
occurs,  and  the  oral  delinition  is  supplemented  by  a 
dear  and  decisive  experimental  illustration.'' 

Of  carbon  itself,  its  three  forms  are  described — 
namely,  clisrcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond,  while  of 
its  compounds  the  three  following  are  selected — 
carbonic  gas  (carbonic  acid),  carbonons  oxide  (car- 
bonic oxide)  and  carbonic  disulphide  (sulphide  of 
carbon),  to  which  we  might  add  marble  tVom  the 
considerable  incidental  notice  it  receives.  The 
carboneted  hydrogens  are  not  studied.  The  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are 
pretty  largely  treated  of,  and  the  phenomena  of 
combustion,  oxidation  and  reduction,  and  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases.  The  solubility  of  gases  in  liquids, 
Uie  conversion  of  gases  into  liquids,  and  the  re- 
conversion of  the  l^ter  into  gases  with  the  attend- 
ant phenomenon  of  the  production  of  great  cold 
are  also  Ailly  illustrated.  So,  too,  is  the  remark- 
able power  of  charcoal  of  absorbing  gaseous  bodies 
•nd  withdrawing  substances  from  solution. 

Mr.  Crookes  has  added  an  appendix  of  notes 
which  is  very  usefUl.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  that 
a  studiedly  simple  exposition  ought  to  need  no  ex- 
planations, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  facts 
may  be  adduced  to  illustrate  a  point,  and  do  so 
without  ambiguity,  at  the  same  time  that  many 
particulars  couceruing  them  may  receive  no  atten- 
tion.   But  these  facts  after  they  liaye  served  the 


purpose  for  which  tliey  were  brought  forward,  may 
still  excite  inquiry  in  the  mind  as  *to  other  things 
about  them.  Mr.  Crookes'  notes  meet  such  a 
curiosity.  To  both  the  author  and  the  editor  of 
these  lectures  the  friends  of  scientific  education 
must  feel  themselves  indebted. — Scientific  Oi>inion. 

THB  Soldie&'s  Pockbt-Book  roB  FiBLD  See- 
TiOB.  By  Colonel  6.  J.  Wolselet,  Deputy 
Quartermaster  General  in  Canada.  For  sale  by  Van 
Nostrand. 

When,  from  time  to  time,  we  read  of  the  publi- 
cation of  some  military  work  of  instruction,  our  first 
impulse  is  to  look  out  in  the  Army  List  fur  a  detail 
of  the  author's  services,  as  we  have  a  natural  re- 
pugnance to  wading  through  volumes  of  theories  by 
men  without  war  experience,  who  can  only  tell  us 
what  they  think  active  service  ought  to  be.  Strange 
to  say,  almost  all  our  military  works  are  by  such 
men.  Many  of  their  books  are  clever,  and  calcu- 
lated to  turn  attention  to  military  subjects,  but  all 
lock  the  clear  ring  of  the  practical  about  every  page, 
bearing  upon  it  unmistakable  evidence  that  what  it 
contains  is  either  a  personal  theory  or  an  extract 
from  some  foreign  author.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  the  little  handbook  whose  title 
heads  this  article,  it  is,  at  least,  by  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  instruct  us  in  war.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no 
officer  whose  varied  experience  of  active  service 
and  upon  the  stafi"  fits  him  so  well  to  be  the  author 
of  such  a  work.  It  is  intended,  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  for  all  three  arms  and  for  men  of  every 
rank;  that  the  information  it  contains  is  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  experience,  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  an  essentially  practical  nature.  Through- 
out its  pages  there  are  extracts  from  our  military 
regulations.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  there 
is  but  little  in  them  which  is  applicable  to  war.  If 
a  man,  from  some  unknown  country,  were  to  pore 
through  them,  it  is  possible  he  might  imagine  that 
to  "march  past  in  slow  time"  was  f Ac  object  for 
which  our  Army  existed.  War  is,  doubtles,  alluded 
to  occasionally,  but  only  as  a  possible  contingency. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  officers— even  those 
of  many  years'  standing — find  themselves  for  the 
first  time  standing  in  front  of  an  enemy,  they  are  at 
a  loss  how  to  act.  When  such  men  are  in  command 
of  regiments,  unless  they  are  of  great  common  sense 
and  sound  Judgment,  the  service  must  sufl'er  from 
their  endeavors  to  carry  out  in  the  field  the  routine 
of  barrack  life,  to  which  noble  (?)  subject  so  much 
space  is  devoted  in  all  our  official  regulations.  Colo- 
nel Wolseley's  handbook  will  be  to  all  such  men  a 
vade  mtcum  of  great  value. — Jirmy  4r  Navy  Gaxette. 

OFPiciAi,  Railwat  Mamdal  or  THE  Railroads 
or  MoBTH  Ahebica  roB  1869-'70;  showing 
their  Financial  Condition,  Mileage,  Cost,  Earnings, 
Expenses  and  Organizations;  together  with  a  List 
of  the  Railroads  of  the  World.  Compiled  from 
Returns  furnished  by  the  Companies.  By  James 
H.  LvLES,  of  Lindsay.  Walton  &  Co.,  60  aud  68 
John  street.  New  York. 

This  is  a  complete  directory  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Railways  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  full  statement  of  the  finances  and 
engineering  particulars  of  each  road,  ftill  lists  of  the 
directors  and  all  officers,  statements  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  locations  of  the  shops,  information  as  to 
the  election  of  directors,  and  a  great  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous information  of  value  to  persons  in  any  way 
interested  in  railway  matters. — American  Mixun, 
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MEHOI&B    sya     LA     CoHPOIITIOa     ChIMIQUB     USB 
MONNEUIES  MilKLAMDAMU   BT  aCK  Ljl.  Vo- 

latilisatioii  i>m   l'Akoimt.     Par   A.  D.    Yah 
KiEMSDUK,  Oocteur  des  Sciencea.    Pp.  88. 

This  is  an  abstract,  reprinted  and  separately  pub- 
lished, fVom  the  "Archives  Kierlandaises,"  vol.  iii, 
18(i8.  The  larger  work  was  written  aud  published 
in  Uutch  early  last  year.  It  treats  on  a  subject 
which  can  ouly  satiiifactorily  be  experimentally 
studied  in  a  well-arranged  Hint;  and  Di.  Van 
Biemsdijic,  having  that  opportunity  at  Utrecht 
Mint,  has  thoroughly  gone  into  matters  with  great 
seal  and  industry.  It  will  be  clear,  even  to  a 
casual  observer,  that  divers  chemical  changes  must 
of  necessity  occur  to  the  alloys  intended  to  be  con- 
verted into  coin  during  the  many  operations  the 
alloy  is  submitted  to  before  it  leaves  the  works;  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  melt  together  two  metals 
and  al'Uirwurds  again  anneal  the  partly  rolled  oui 
bars,  without  some  chemical  change  being  called 
into  play.  The  various  chimgcs  and  effects,  also, 
of  the  blanching  and  cleaning  of  the  alloys  have 
been  studied  and  experimented  upon  by  the  author. 
Ue  has  extended  bis  experiments  not  only  to  Kether- 
lauda,  but  also  to  Belgian,  Freuch,  Peruvian,  Bolivi- 
an and  Chilian  silver  coins.  Gold  coius  are  nut  made 
at  the  Utrecht  Mint  as  current  Netherland  coius; 
hence  no  experiments  were  made  with  gold.  The 
author  has  also  investigated  the  capability  of  silver, 
both  pure  and  alloyed,  for  absorbing  aud  occluding 
various  gases,  especially  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas. 
On  the  whole,  chose  who  work  in  silver  on  the  large 
scale,  and  are  interested  in  the  real  composition  and 
constitution  of  the  alloyed  metal,  will  hod  in  this 
paper  many  very  interesting  and  usef\il  hints,  while 
assayers  will  certainly  read  with  pleasure  the  infor- 
mation contained  hi  these  pages. — Chemical  A'eicw. 

BIBUOTB&QDE   DBS    PnorESSIOXS     IkdUSTKIBIXBS 
ET  AuBicoiES.    Edited  by  £coeiib  Lackoix. 
Paris :  64,  Kue  des  Saints-Pdres. 

This  latest  scientific  publication  of  H.  Engine 
Lacroiz — the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  ^nnaltt 
du  Genie  Civil  and  the  Etttdti  ntr  CExpotitxon — 
is  calculated  to  considerably  enhance,  not  only  his 
own  already  well-earned  reputation,  but  also  those 
of  the  able  contribntors  by  whom  he  has  been 
assisted.  Although  the  last-mentioned  work 
(.Etude*  «t(r  VExpotilion)  is  not  quite  finished, 
there  being  one  more  volume  and  the  index  unpub- 
lished, M.  Lacroix  has  already  published  several 
volumes  of  a  new  work,  entitled  Bibliothi^t  det 
Profetrioni  Induttritllet  ti  Agricolet,  which  ap- 
pears to  embrace  a  large  field  of  subjects.  Thus 
the  Theorie  Micanique  de  la  Chaleur,  which  is 
translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Clausins 
into  French  by  Dr.  Folic,  is  a  very  elaborate  and 
complete  treatise  upon  this  difficult  subject,  but 
one  which  is  most  important  to  engineers  aiid  all 
interested  in  the  economy  of  fuel.  The  second 
part  of  this  treatise  relates  to  the  relation  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  electricity.  The 
next  volume  is  upon  a  different  subject,  being  an 
Ettai  sur  l'admini$tration  det  tnterjnitei  indut- 
trielles  et  commercialet,  by  M.  Lincol,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  to  capitalists  and  mana- 
gers of  commercial  enterprises  of  every  description. 
A  chapter  entitled  "  Du  rapport  entre  entrepre- 
neurs et  employes,"  in  which  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  employers  and  employed  is  considered,  is 
well  worthy  the  attentive  periual  of  both  classes 
there  indicated.— 7%<  Jtrlixan. 


PRACTICAL  SpECiriCATiOMS  OF  WoKKS  executed  in 
Architecture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Kogineering 
Koad -making  and  Sewerage;  to  which  are  added  a 
series  of  useful  agreements  and  reports.  By  Jobs 
Blbrkabb,  C.E.,  and  Architect.  Philadelphia: 
U.  C.  Baird,  1868.    8  vo.  pp.  416. 

Projectors  of  promising  and  important  enterprises 
are  not  always  wide-awake  as  to  the  financial  de- 
tails essential  to  the  beginnings  of  carrying  out. 
Here  lies  the  wide  gap  between  all  the  fine  plaM 
that  are  conceived,  and  their  execution.  Tbeie 
exists,  accordingly,  a  class  of  more  practical  and 
less  presuming  engineers,  who  are  sometimes  called 
contractors  and  sometimes  boss  laborers,  and  whose 
care  and  specialty  is  to  be  clear  cm  all  qnestioni  of 
cost,  and  specifiotUon  in  detail.  The  pieaent  work 
is  intended  to  assist  engineers  and  architects  with 
examples  and  methods,  chiefly  of  specUlcalioDS  ac- 
companied by  plans,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  all- 
important  practical  points  in  the  business  of  an 
engineer  in  ftall  reputation  and  activity,  as  could 
otherwise  be  acquired  only  by  many  years  expe- 
rience.— Mining  atul  Scitntifie  Prtst. 

ON  Mechahical  Saws.  From  the  Transactioni 
of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1867. 
By  S.  W.  WoBSSAM,  Jr.  Illustrated  by  sixteen 
large  folding  plates.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Car^ 
Baird,  Industrial  Publisher,  406  Wahiut  street. 
Price  $6. 

The  saw,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  is  ooe 
of  the  oldest  of  all  the  instruments  nsed  in  the  me- 
chanical arts;  and  it  has  certainly  played  a  mora 
conspicuous  part  than  any  other  In  the  history  of 
civilization,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which  littls 
has  been  wTitten.  Mi.  Worssam's  book  treats  more 
particularly  on  the  several  kinds  of  saws  di4ven  by 
steam  or  other  power — reciprocating,  rotary  tad 
endless  band.  It  discusses  the  various  forms  of 
teeth,  with  very  copious  illustrations;  gives  some 
valuable  information  on  sharpening  and  letting, 
and  on  gauges,  files  and  saw-sets.  It  also  gives 
illustrations  of  saw  sharpening  machines.  The  worit 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  industrial  literature.— 
American  ^rtixiut. 

Tarn  Eluibbts  or  Thbobbtical  asd  Dbsckirivi 
Astbobomt;  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Academies.  By  Chaklbs  J.  Whrb,  A.  M.,  Anist- 
ant  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation  in  tlie 
U.  S.  Maval  Academy.  Philadelphia:  Claxtoa, 
Kemsen  &  Uafielfinger,  819  and  821  Market  street. 

This  is  a  compreliensive  though  concise  msnasl 
of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  wiapted  to  colleges 
and  the  higher  grades  of  academies.  It  contaim 
the  latest  information  on  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, including  the  recent  interesting  disooTeriet 
made  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  We  recoo- 
mend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  geoerd 
principles  and  present  8t«te  of  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy.— jlmtrican  Artisan. 

THE  Opebatiohs  or  Was.    By  Colonel  Enwiu 
Bbdcb  Hamlbt,  C.B.    Blackwood.    Fornle 
by  Van  Nostrand,  New  York. 

In  closing  a  long  review  of  this  volume,  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  C^sette  "  says :  "  We  feel  that 
Colonel  Hamley  has  done  good  service  by  its  pab- 
lication;  he  bos  critically  considered  the  revolntioa 
that  has  taken  place  within  so  brief  a  period  in  the 
operations  of  war;  has  weighed  the  consequences 
calmly  and  deliberately,  and  has  offered  his  ooncln- 
sions  in  a  manner  calcuUted  to  command  attention." 
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npaa  Rdthtix  Htsbauuo  Pkopbluk  versas 
X  Tbs  Scbbw  AMD  Paodli.  LondoD :  J.  Had- 
don  &  Co. 

This  pamphlet,  which  the  author  has  been  too 
modest  to  own,  proceeds  from  the  "Ruthven  Ey- 
draullc  Propeller  ofBce,"  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  devoted  to  the  task  or  proving  that  tlie  Ruthven 
propeller  is  the  best  method  of  propulsion  in  exist- 
ence. In  order  to  accomplish  this  feat  it  has  to  be 
demonstrated  that  the  Admiralty  experiments  with 
the  hydraulic-propelled  Watervritck  and  the  screw 
vessels  Viptr  and  Vixtn  were  erroneous.  This  is 
done  by  asserting  that  in  the  Waltnritch,  at  the 
time  of  the  trials  there  was  an  enormous  leakage 
of  steam,  although  Mr.  Murray  could  not  discover 
it.  Considering  the  eminence  of  Mr.  Murray  in  his 
profession,  and  also  that  the  engines  were  one  of 
Mr.  Dudgeon's  best  jobs,  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  credulity  to  accept  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet. — The  ^rtitan, 

ATbsatise  OH  Rops  Hakino,  as  Pbactioed  in 
Pbitats  and  Public  Ropk  Yabds;  with  a 
Description  of  the  Manufacture,  Rules,  Tables  of 
Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  Trade,  Shipping, 
Mining,  Railways,  Builders,  etc.  By  Robkbt 
Cbapmah,  formerly  Foreman  to  Messrs.  Huddart 
&  Co.,  Limehouse,  London,  and  Master  Rope- 
maker  of  H.  M.  Dockyard,  Deptford.  Revised 
edition.  Philadelphia :  Henry  Carey  Batrd,  406 
Walnut  street.     1869.    Price  $1  50. 

Besides  containing  calculations  and  other  infor- 
mation indispensable  to  the  practical  rope-maker 
who  desires  to  thoroughly  understand  his  business, 
this  little  book  contains  much  that  should  be  known 
in  the  various  trades  and  professions  in  which  cord- 
ase  is  nsed. — ^mtrican  ^rtizan. 

TBI  Mechanic.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  New  York.  0. 
Rogers  &  Co.,  229  Broadway. 
This  a  new  weekly  containing  some  dozen  pages 
of  matter  and  many  wood  cuts.  The  prospectus 
says:  "  That  such  a  publication  is  required  may  be 
seen  fVom  the  fact  that,  by  the  census  of  1860,  there 
Trere  not  less  than  140,488  mannfacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  conntry,  employing  1,811,246  persons, 
of  whom  1,040,849  were  males.  Judging  ftrora  the 
number  of  applications  for  patents  there  must  be 
from  76,000  to  100,000  active  inventors  in  the 
country,  most  of  whose  improvements  are  specially 
adapted  to  manufacturing  processes  and  products." 

THE    Muliso  Journal  and  Corn  Exobanob 
Review.    New  York:  J.  Q.  Nolan  &  Co.,  96 
Liberty  street.    June,  1869. 

This  monthly  Journal  has  been  enlarged  and  Im- 
proved, and  ought  to  be  read  with  interest,  we 
think,  by  all  men  in  the  department  specially  ap- 
pealed to,  and  by  artizans  in  general. 

'T'^*  Report  op  the  State  Engineer  op  Nbw 
-*-  Y^OBK  OK  Railroads  tor  1868.— We  have  in 
previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine  quoted  In  Ml 
Mr.  ^sweet'8  able  article  on  the  manufacture  and 
endurance  of  iron  and  steel  rails  and  on  permanent- 


MISCELLAKEOU& 

COAL  Mine  Disasters  in  tbe  United  States. — 
The  more  important  recent  disasters  are  thus 
recapitulated  in  the  "  New  York  Times  "  : 

In  five  years,  there  have  been  but  six  accidents 
worthy  of  mention,  apart  ftom  the  one  which  has 
Just  occurred ;  and  two  of  these  are  of  a  nature  not 
peculiar  to  mining.  Thus,  at  Phoenix  Colliery, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  on  the  28d  July,  1864,  while  a 
car  loaded  with  miners  was  being  drawn  up  the  in- 
cline, the  chahi  broke,  the  car  was  precipitated 
downward,  and  the  twenty-one  occupants  of  the  car 
were  killed.  In  July  of  the  following  year  a  flood 
occasioned  by  rain  imprisoned  the  men  employed  in 
a  coal  mine  at  Mahoning,  Ohio,  fh>m  Friday  till 
Wednesday;  they  were  rescued  by  drilling  another 
shaft.  On  the  Sd  April,  1867,  an  explosion  fired 
the  Clover  HiU  Mine,  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
seventy  miners— all  that  were  at  work — perished. 
In  this  case  there  were  two  shafts,  both  of  which 
were  clMed  with  the  view  of  controlling  the  fire. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  Pine  Ridge  Colliery, 
near  Wilkesbarre,  was  closed  to  extinguish  fire- 
damp; when  opened,  after  some  days,  an  explosion 
took  place.  At  Diamond  Mine,  Scranton,  in  March, 
1868,  twelve  men  were  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a 
hoisting  chain.  The  next  casualty  of  which  we 
have  any  record  occurred  eleven  or  twelve  days  ago 
In  the  Pine  Ridge  Colliery,  in  the  Wilkesbarre 
neighborhood.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp  gave 
rise  to  the  fire  at  the  entrance  of  the  mmo,  in 
which  thirty  men  were  at  work.  Their  extrication 
alive  would  seem,  fVom  the  published  statements, 
rather  the  result  of  Providential  incidents  thou  of 
any  help  which  man  was  enabled  to  render. 

And  now  comes  the  greatest  calamity  of  all — the 
fire  in  tbe  Steuben  Mine,  and  the  almost  certain 
suffocation  of  more  than  two  hundred  miners.  In 
this  instance  it  is  believed  that  fire  was  communi- 
ceted  fk'om  the  ventilating  ftoiace  to  tbe  wood- 
work at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  the  flames 
rushed  upward  with  f^ight(\tl  velocity,  and  at  the 
surface  reached  a  mass  of  wooden  buildings,  which 
no  eflbrt  could  save.  Burning  timbers  and  rub- 
bish soon  filled  the  shaft,  and,  as  no  second  outlet 
had  been  provided,  the  fate  of  all  in  the  mine  ap- 
pears as  certain  as  It  is  horrible.  When  at  length  a 
passage  was  obtained,  it  was  only  to  find  tbe  acces- 
sible part  of  the  mine  filled  with  poisonous  gases. 

AVEUNQ  k  Porter's  Steak  Plows  and  Steak 
Road  Rollers. — ^At  Beanvais,  France,  June 
30th,  Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester  Eng- 
land, and  48  Exchange  Pl&oe,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
their  Steam  Road  Roller  and  their  Steam  Plow. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  were 

S resent  and  devoted  an  hour  to  the  examination  of 
[essrs.  Aveling's  machinery.  The  Emperor  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  the  various 
machines  and  presented  Messrs.  Aveling  with  a 
gold  medal  for  their  Steam  Road  Roller,  and  an- 
other gold  medal  for  their  steam  plowing  machmery, 
which  at  the  special  request  of  the  Emperor  plowed 
up  a  portion  of  the  highway,  and  without  breaking 
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STEAMIXO  AKD  ROWIHO — AH  ElKIIREBaiRO  PaK- 
ALLEL. — One  of  the  most  remiirkable  features  of 
taodern  steam  navigatioD  is  the  general  substitution 
of  the  screw  for  the  paddle.  Indeed,  the  screw 
steamer  has  nearly  driven  its  rivals  flrom  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  where  the  merits  of  submerged  propellers 
and  heavy  spars  are  most  manifest,  and  is  f;ist  chas- 
ing them  from  more  pacific  waters  the  world  over. 
The  "  Persia,"  which  but  fourteen  years  ago  was 
considered  the  perfection  of  naval  architecture,  was 
last  year  sold  for  £16,000,  to  be  changed  from  pad- 
dle to  screw.  Just  as  the  Cunarders  were  experi- 
menting with  their  first  screws,  the  new  French 
line  to  this  country  was  started  with  paddle  ships. 
One  of  them,  the  "  Washington,"  which  formerly 
steamed  ten  miles  an  hour  with  96  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  has  since  been  fitted  with  screws,  and  now 
steums  11.8  miles  with  88  tons  of  coal;  and  the 
new  ships  of  all  Atlantic  lines  are  invariably  pro- 
pelled by  screws. 

The  greater  economy  of  the  screw  ship  with  a 
given  speed  and  load,  or  her  greater  speed  with  the 
same  fuel,  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
efficiency  of  her  propellers  as  compared  with  that 
of  paddle-wheels  is  less  impaired  by  the  rolling  of 
the  vessel — not  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  screw 
steamer,  by  reason  of  the  submersion  of  her  pro- 
peller and  its  indepeucence  of  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  can  carry  more  canvass  and  can  sail  on  her 
beam  ends  as  well  as  on  an  even  keel,  as  far  as  ap- 
plying the  engine  power  is  concerned.  Nor  does 
the  superiority  of  the  screw  ship  lie  entirely  in  her 
greater  capacity  for  stowage,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  compactness  of  her  engines,  nor  yet  in  the 
improvement  of  her  machinery  for  generating,  su- 
perheating,distributingandcoudem>iug  steam,  since 
all  these  may  apply  equally  to  the  paddle  steamer. 

One  of  the  notable  ditferences  between  the  new 
practice  and  the  old,  both  in  ships  and  locomotives,-, 
IS  the  high  speed  of  piston  adopted  in  modern  en- 
gines. The  paddle  engine  is  a  great  lumbering 
heavy  machine,  moving  at  the  moderate  speed  suit- 
ed to  the  paddle-wheel.  The  screw  engine  is  com- 
pact, light  and  lively,  and  it  pulls  the  quick  stroke 
demanded  by  the  screw.  A  horse  power  is  8S,000 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  in  a  minute,  or  one  pound 
lifted  88,000  feet  in  a  minute.  Now  the  paddle 
steamer  principle  carried  to  excess  would  illustrate 
this  law  by  lugging  around  the  88,000  pound  weight, 
and  lilting  it  a  foot,  while  the  ocrew  steamer  would 
bo  burdened  only  with  the  one  pound,  which  it 
would  lift  88,000  feet.  The  total  power  Is  the 
same,  but  while  in  the  one  instance,  a  Urge  per- 
centage of  it  is  neutralized  in  carrying  itself — in 
carrying  the  cnmbrons  enginery  by  which  its  great 
force  works  throngh  a  small  space — in  the  other  in- 
stance, the  enginery  is  small  and  light,  because  it 
has  only  to  transfer  a  small  force  through  a  great 
space,  and  speed  does  not  weigh  anything. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  law  in  prac- 
tice. The  old  style  of  locomotives  with  immense 
driving  wheels,  big  cylinders  and  ponderous  parts, 
has  given  place  to  light-moving  parts,  small  drivers 
and  quick  stroke.  A  small  cotton  cord  running  at 
60  miles  an  hour  through  a  machine  shop  does  the 
work  of  cumbrous  cranes  crawling  a  few  feet  a  min- 
nte. 

This  engineering  law  and  these  illustrations  es- 
tablish the  correctness  of  the  quick  stroke  adopted 
by  the  Harvard  oarsmen  as  compared  with  the  long, 
•low,  beam-engine  stroke  of  Vale.    Speed  is  an 


element  of  power  that  weighs  nothing.  If  aoffls 
element  that  is  ponderous  is  substituted  for  it,  a 
part  of  the  total  power  is  lost  in  the  machine  itself. 
—N.  York  Timet. 

Bsown's  Patext  Stop  Valte,  o«  Gate.— Hiii 
is  a  sliding  valve  diOering  materially  from,  and 
uaving  many  aidvantages  over  the  wedge  valve.  It 
is  simpler,  stronger,  more  effective,  less  liable  to 
leakage,  and  more  easily  repaired.  Its  esaeotial 
feature  is  a  compound  lever  brace,  or  toggle-juiot, 
which  acts  at  the  center  of  the  gate,  and  at  nearly 
a  right  angle  with  it.  The  pressure  of  the  brace  is 
very  powerful,  and  having  a  center  bearing,  is  dis- 
tributed equally  at  every  part,  forcing  the  gate 
firmly  to  its  seat;  thus  preventing  that  unequal 
bearing  and  consequent  leakage,  which  in  wedgii^ 
valves  is  incident  to  imperfect  adjustment,  nneveo 
wear,  &c.  The  brace,  though  pressing  powerftally, 
is  instantly  and  (Veely  relieved,  for  it  moves  tiirough 
an  inclined  groove,  and  has  a  rolling  motion  at  esch 
end,  thus  avoiding  all  danger  of  sticking,  as  in 
wedging  valves.  The  brace  effects  great  pressure, 
and  consequent  tightness,  with  far  less  friction  ssd 
wear  than  is  possible  with  wedging  valves.  The 
gate  is  held  gently  to  its  seat  by  riba  in  the  box,  so 
tiiat  as  it  moves,  it  clears  the  seat  of  any  foreign 
substances  which  might  otherwise  get  between  the 
gate  aud  seat  uid  cause  leakage,  as  in  wedging 
valves;  these  ribs  also  relieve  the  stem  from  too 
great  strain  upon  it.  The  valve  is  easily  repaired, 
tor  the  gate,  brace  and  stem  can  readily  be  removed 
from  the  box  without  disturbing  the  pipe. 

The  small  sizes,  of  bronze,  are  made  unusually 
heavy,  to  prevent  twisting,  and  of  the  best  steam 
metal.  The  iron  gates  are  also  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  cylindrical  and  spherical  form,  to  resist  great 
pressures,  and  to  prevent  springing  aud  leakage.  It 
IS  as  cheap  as  any  other  sliding  valve,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  superiority  in  principle,  constructioi 
and  action.  It  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
works  in  the  country,  and  u  conceded  by  the  mart 
eminent  engineers  and  machinists  to  be  one  of  the 
best  valves  known. 

STEAM  Hawcers. — MessTS.  Morrison  &  Co.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  some  time  ago  made  a 
very  large  steam  hammer  on  their  patent  princi- 
ple, for  the  Aboukotf  Steel  Works,  near  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  piston  and  piston  rod  form,  of 
themselves,  the  hammer,  and  tbns  Oarturcs  now 
aud  then  occur.  To  renew  the  piston  rod,  or  ham- 
mer bead,  in  wrought  iron,  costs  £8,000,  or,  in 
Suddled  steel,  £4,000.  Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Car- 
utt,  of  Bradford,  are  about  to  alter  this  hammer, 
putting  in  new  standards,  with  ordinary  piston, 
piston  rod,  and  "  tup." 

OLD  A»o  New  Coai.. — Onr  attention  has  been 
lately  drawn  to  a  curious  observation  which 
stands,  as  yet,  as  a  factwithout  a  suflScient  reason. 
In  one  case,  where  hard  ooal  is  used  in  large  quan- 
tities for  purposes  of  me  re  evaporation,  it  appears 
that  some  which  has  been  kept  on  hand  m  open 
piles  for  five  or  six  months,  is  less  effective  by 
fl-om  18  to  16  per  cent  than  that  fk'eshly  mined.  A 
similar  result^  corresponding  even  in  the  percent- 
age of  deterioration,  appears  in  another  report 
from  a  smelting  t^irnace.  The  deterioration  from 
decrepitation,  caused  by  absorption  of  water,  is  of 
course  well  known,  but  does  not  seem  to  spply  to 
these  cases.— /o«r.  Fraaklm  hut. 
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WOODIB  ASD  CONCKETB  FaVKUKSTB. — Mr.  Ju- 
lius  W.  Adams,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water 
aiid  Sewerage  CommiisioD,  Brooklyn,  recently 
made  the  following  report  to  the  Board,  which  was 
adopted  : 

"  The  Nicolson  pavement  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment.  It  is  extending  in  use  in  the 
■Western  cities,  and  although  from  the  nature  of 
the  material,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  last  as  long 
as  stone,  yet  its  other  acknowledged  advantages 
commend  themselves  to  a  large  class  of  oar  citi- 
zens. 

The  A.  Hiller  pavement  possesses,  in  my  opinion, 
pecnlisr  advantages  over  the  Micolson,  us  will  be 
explained  more  particularly  and  at  length  hereafter, 
and  I  think  the  Board  will  be  justified  in  adopting 
it,  whenever  they  may  have  determined  to  use 
wooden  pavement,  as  being  equal  at  least  to  the 
Kicolson. 

The  McKenzie  pavement  has  some  merit,  but  it 
has  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Nicolson  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  latter,  which  may  prove  in  practice 
to  counterbalance  its  other  advantages.  A  prac- 
tical test  is  needed  before  its  claims  to  being  au  im- 
provement on  the  Urst-named  pavements  can  be 
admitted. 

The  Williams  pavement  has  an  advantage  in  that 
it  is  prepared  to  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  It 
comprises  in  fact  the  concrete  and  wooden  pave- 
ments, with  a  consequently  increased  cost.  The 
merit  claimed  in  the  key  of  bituminotis  concrete  is 
a  fallacy,  in  my  judgment,  and  is  so  far  an  experi- 
ment that  until  tested  in  practice  I  could  not  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  Board. 

The  Miller  pavement,  with  inclined  blocks,  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  inferior  to  plans  with  the 
piles  placed  vertically,  and  is  probably  tlie  least  to 
be  commended  of  any  plan  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Of  the  concrete  pavements  I  have  no  evidence 
that  either  the  Fiske  or  the  Scrimshaw  has  any  ad- 
vantages, the  one  over  the  other.  This  pavement 
is  extendoDg  abroad,  but  it  has  the  merit  in  France 
of  being  composed  of  the  native  asphalt,  which  is 
not  found  in  our  country;  and  the  imitations  of  it, 
composed  of  tar  and  gravel,  it  is  known  are  very 
inferior  to  the  native  material.  Laid  on  the  pres- 
ent cobble  pavement,  properly  repaired,  it  may 
give  good  results.  The  Hoyt  pavement  is  a  mere 
experiment,  and  possesses  no  merit  that  I  can  per- 
ceive over  the  Fiske  or  Scrimshaw.  Neither  of 
this  nor  of  the  remaining  plans  submitted  have  I 
sufficient  evidence  before  me  to  justify  my  recom- 
mending them  to  the  Board  at  this  time." 

DiFFEBEiiTiAi.  PoLLBT  BLOCKS.— Mcssrs.  Tangye 
Brothers,  Cornwall  Works,  Smethwiok,  pro- 
duce in  large  quantities,  as  a  special  branch  of 
manufacture,  Weston's  differential  pulley  blocks, 
of  which  since  1869  net  less  than  80,000  have  been 
turned  ont  here.  These  are  the  only  pulley  blocks 
yet  made  in  which  the  weight  is  supported  with- 
out risk  of  running  down  while  the  cord  or  chain 
is  hanging  loosely.  The  multiplication  of  power 
also  can  be  carried  to  almost  any  extent  with  an 
exceedingly  small  amount  of  friction.  These 
blocks,  besides  their  extensive  use  in  all  ware- 
houses and  manufactories,  have  found  several 
special  applications.  While  recovering  from  his 
illness  in  mo5,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  accus- 
tomed to  ascend  from  one  floor  of  his  palace  to 
another  by  means  of  these  blocks,  a  suspended 
couch  being  provided,  flrom  which  his  Majesty, 


with  very  slight  exertion,  could  raise  or  lower 
himself  at  pleasure.  In  a  note  to  the  inventor, 
General  Garibaldi  recommended  their  use  for  re- 
mounting artillery  thrown  down  on  the  battle  field. 
The  watchman  on  the  lofty  fire  observatory  at 
Uodges'  Distillery,  in  London,  raises  himself  easily 
and  rapidly  to  a  height  of  185  ft.  At  an  abattoir, 
near  Brussels,  120  pairs  are  used  in  hoisting  and 
hanging  the  carcasses  of  the  slaughtered  beasts. 
Prince  Napoleon  in  person  purchased  a  pair  at  the 
Battersea  Agricultural  Show  for  use  on  board  his 
yacht.  In  Borneo  they  are  attached  to  trees  over- 
hanging the  coast,  for  loading  vessels.  They  are 
also  largely  used  in  Cornish  mines.  They  suspend 
chandeliers  in  public  saloons.  They  are  fltte<l  on 
board  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  other  iron-clad 
steamers.  They  lift  the  top  of  wagonettes  and 
coach-houses,  and,  in  short,  wherever  lifts  are  re- 
quired with  complete  security  in  raising  and  lower- 
ing, the  difi'erential  pulley  blocks  are  employed 
with  obvious  advantage. — Cor.  Engineer. 

THE  Patent  Laws. — ^Besolntioos  were  recently 
passed  by  the  Inventors'  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  following  eflect :  that  the  inventor 
was  entitled  to  remuneration  for  his  labor,  expen- 
diture and  skill  as  much  as  the  author  or  artist  to 
copyright  for  his  book  or  work  of  art;  that  capital 
would  not  be  embarked  in  promoting  inventions 
unless  profitable  return  for  such  capital  is  assured 
by  the  operation  of  law,  such  as  is  done  by  the  ex- 
isting patent  law ;  that  a  good  system  of  i^atent 
law  tends  to  foster  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  to  maintain  Its  industrial  position 
against  the  active  pressure  of  foreign  competition; 
that  working  men  are  especially  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  present  law,  by  which  they  can  not 
ouly  safely  exhibit  their  inventions  in  public,  bul 
reap  the  fruits  of  improved  education  and  increased 
application  of  inventions. 

SHiPPwa  or  Great  Beitaih — ^In  the  year  1868, 
the  leistered  shippbg  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(exclusive  of  river  steamers)  employed  in  our  home 
and  foreign  trade,  comprised  the  unprecedented 
number  of  22,260  vessels  of  5,516,484  tons,  employ- 
ing 197,502  men,  exclusive  of  masters,  viz:  20,526 
sailing  vessels  of  4,691,820  tons,  employing  158,840 
men,  and  1,725  steam  vessels  of  824,614  tons,  em- 
ploying 48,662  men.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
stood  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom 28,444  vessels  of  5,780,680  tons,  viz :  25,500 
sailing  vessels  of  4,878,288  tons,  and  2,944  steam 
vessels  of  902,297  tons.  This  is  the  highest  ton- 
nage ever  recorded.  There  was  built  and  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868,  879  sailing  vessels 
of  800,477  tons,  and  282  steam  vessels  of  79,096 
tons. 

WAVE  PowKa. — An  engineer  of  New  Tork  pro- 
poses to  employ  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as  a 
motive  power  for  miming  mills,  factories,  &c.    His 

Slan  is  to  build  on  the  beach  (at  Long  Branch, 
iockaway,  or  elsewhere)  a  dyke  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  against  which  the  waves  of  old  ocean 
are  privileged  to  break  as  wildly  as  they  will,  but 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  recede.  In  the  sea  face  of 
the  dyke  are  the  openings  of  conduits  which  con- 
duct the  ^vate^  to  a  reservoir  within  the  dyke.  A 
canal  from  the  reservoir  re-conducts  the  water,  by 
a  circuitous  route,  to  the  ocean,  to  turn  on  its  way 
the  wheels  of  as  many  mills  as  can  be  built  on  tho 
eanol  banks. 
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D»p  SiA  SouNDiHOs. — ^At  B  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Association  Tor  the  Advancenient  or  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  held  June  14,  Mr.  Livingston  Morse 
exliibited  liis  recently  invented  device  fur  taking  deep 
sea  soundings  wittiout  tlie  inconvenience  and  delay 
incident  to  the  nso  of  ordinary  sounding  lines.  The 
apparatus  is  termed  a  "  bathometer,"  and  consists 
In  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  or  sheet-metal  con- 
taining a  number  of  hollow  glass  spheres,  which, 
-being  lilled  with  air,  constitute  the  doats  by  which 
the  device  is  caused  to  return  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  its  descent  to  the  bottom.  The  cylinder 
is  ballasted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  maintain  an 
upright  position  in  the  vrater,  and  has  a  detachable 
weight  affixed  to  its  lower  end.  AVhen  dropped 
overboard,  the  weight  caiTies  the  apparatus  to  the 
bottom,  whereupon,  by  an  automatic  contrivance, 
the  weight  is  detached  and  the  cylinder  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  time  of  ascent  and  descent  being 
•bout  equal  and  the  rapidity  of  movement  being 
ascertained  by  previous  experiment,  the  period  of 
submersion  is  a  tolerably  accurate  index  of  the 
depth.  The  inventor,  however,  does  not  intend  to 
rely  upon  this,  but  has  provided  the  apparatus  with 
•  peculiar  registering  device  by  which  the  pressure 
of  the  wat«r,  and  consequently  the  depth,  Is  accu- 
rately recorded.  The  iMtrument  is  flirthermore  so 
contrived  as  to  bring  up  a  specimen  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  at  the  point  where  it  struck. — Jm.  ^rti- 
zan. 

WATia  DlPRITCD  or  AlB — BOILKR  EXPLOSIOMS. 
—In  reference  to  the  well-establiithed  fact 
that  water,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  as 
much  as  possible,  either  does  not  boil  at  all  when 
heated,  or  does  so  with  violent,  sudden  starts  and 
concussions,  some  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Kremerd,  who  observed  that,  in  order  to  assist  in 
expelling  air  A-om  water,  the  addition  of  spirits  of 
wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  tlie  latter  to 
three  of  the  former,  is  very  useful.  He  cautions 
against  a  danger  which  exists  when  such  a  mixture 
is  heated  too  rapidly,  since  it  Ui  very  apt  to  boil 
over,  especially  after  a  portion  of  the  spirit  has 
evaporated.  It  is  rather  curious  that,  though  both 
the  water  and  spirits  of  wine  were  pure,  the  mix- 
ture when  boiling  should  assume  a  greenish-yellow 
hue,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  The  boil- 
ing-point of  the  fluid  easily  becomes  as  high  as 
109°.  As  a  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, the  author  finds  that  water,  as  Ailly  deprived 
of  air  as  possible,  may  be  heated  as  high  as  from 
180°  to  200°  C,  without  boiling  permanently.— 
Quarterly  Journal  qf  Seienc*. 

ANsw  Frebhmo  ICixrvBR,  which  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  interest,  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Galletly.  When  citric  acid  and  crystallixed 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  powder,  are  stirred  together, 
the  mass  gets  into  a  pasty  state,  and  in  a  short 
time  becomes  quite  liquid.  If  equivalent  propor- 
tions of  the  substance  are  used,  the  temperature 
falU  from  60°  P.,  to  8°  P.  The  mixture,  for  a 
time,  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  but  soon  becomes  a 
clear,  dense,  syrupy  fluid.  The  fluid  obtained  by 
mixing  the  powders  becomes  solid  in  a  day  or  two 
standing  in  a  corked  jar.  The  solid  mass  has  the 
appearance  of  set  plaster  of  Paris  or  damp  chalk. 
The  addition  of  a  very  little  water  appears  to  pre- 
vent this  setting  into  a  solid  mass;  but  the  chalky- 
looking  citrate  lies  a  long  time  in  cold  water  with- 
out being  dissolved.— Qttorter/y  Journal  </ Science. 


PLATiHituio  CopFBB. — ^lu  Order  to  obtain  s  pla- 
tinizing fluid  capable  of  platinizing  copper, 
yellow  metal,  and  brass,  add  to  a  moderately  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  finely 
powdered  carbonate  of  soda  until  efierveacence 
ceases,  next  some  glucose,  and  ailerwards  jxist  so 
much  common  salt  as  will  cause  a  whitish-colored 
precipitate.  When  it  is  desired  to  apply  this  mix- 
ture for  platinizing,  the  objects  to  be  treated  sre 
placed  in  a  vessel  made  of  zinc  and  perforated  with 
boles,  the  vessel  is  then  placed,  with  its  contents, 
for  a  few  seconds  in  the  mixture  just  described, 
which,  just  previous  to  using,  should  be  heated  to 
60°  C.  On  being  removed  ttom  the  zinc  vessel, 
the  objects  are  to  be  washed  with.water  and  dried 
in  saw-dust. — <i^arttrly  Journal  qf  Scitnet. 

SxLr-RxaisTntiKO  Compass. — ^An  inztrnment  of 
this  description,  devised  by  Captain  Albbii,  of 
the  Italian  Navy,  and  cotistructed  by  Messrs.  Elliot 
Bros.,  of  Londou,  was  exhibited  at  the  late  Conver- 
sazione of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  compass,  with  a  card  carrying 
types  at  its  periphery  in  such  a  way  that,  by  an  at- 
tached clockwork,  an  impression  may  be  made  st 
stated  intervals  on  a  band  of  paper,  from  whatever 
type  is  over  a  certain  point  at  these  times.  Tbna 
clearly  an  almost  continuous  record  of  the  ship's 
course  may  be  automatically  produced. 

WATIB  Ballast  Road  Roller. — ^Messrs.  Ames 
&  Barford,  of  Peterboro',  England,  are  build- 
ing rollers,  water  tight,  so  as  to  be  filled  with  water 
to  increase  the  pressure  when  necessary.  Besides 
securing  in  one  roller  a  one,  two,  or  three-horse 
Implement  at  pleasure,  the  increased  weight  is  cm- 
ployed  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  crushing  power,  yet  wilhost 
increasing  the  ft-iction  on  the  bearings  (and  conse- 
quently the  draught  of  the  implement),  as  is  the 
case  when  the  old  clumsy  plan  of  loading  the  IVaiae 
is  resorted  to. 

Vrhtilatioic,  Food  ahd  Hralth. — General  Ho- 
rin,  in  giving  an  account  at  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  of  the  successful  application  of  his  ventil- 
ating apparatus  in  a  large  weaving  factory  employ- 
ing 400  workpeople,  and  in  which  were  lighted  400 
Jets  of  gas,  observed  that  its  advanta^  might  be 
Judged  of  flrom  the  fact  that  during  October,  Nov- 
ember and  December,  1867,  when  the  ventilatioa 
was  defective,  only  16,000  kilogrammes  of  bread 
were  consumed,  while,  during  the  same  moalht 
of  1868,  after  it  had  been  Improved,  20,000  kOo- 
grammea  were  required,  being  a  gain  of  25  per  cent 
for  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  operatives. 

WASiKD  Coal  Dcst.— In  Great  Britain  the  qnsB- 
titv  of  coal  dust  remaining  unemployed  il 
calculated  at  28,000,000  tons,  various  methods 
have  been  attempted  to  convert  it  into  useful  fuel 
by  compressing  it  into  cakes,  but  the  operation  is 
not  sufficiently  remunerative.  In  Belgium  they 
follow  another  plan,  which  seems  to  answer  better. 
They  mix  coal  dust  with  eight  per  cent  of  tar,  and 
then  press  it  into  cakes,  which  are  found  to  make 
excellent  fuel  for  steam  engines. 

ARTirioiAL  LioHTNiKO. — Professor  Pepper  h«s 
recently  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  ?Aj- 
techttic  Institution  a  monster  induction  coil,  which 
furnishes  a  spark,  or  rather  flash  of  lightning,  20 
inches  in  length. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSION& 

ON  THB  OYBBHIATINO  OF  VUBNAOB 
CBOWirS  AND  OTHBB  BOILBB  PLATB8 
WHBN  OOVBBBD  WITH  WATBB. 

Baport  sf  Mr.  Flitobib,  EncioMr  to  the  MaaokM- 

tar  StauB  Umh'  AuoeUtloa. 

From  <•  Tho  BBglaoor." 

Everj  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
vorking  of  boilers  is  aware  that,  when  they 
are  allowed  to  run  short  of  water,  the  fur- 
nace crowns  are  apt  to  become  overheated, 
the  plate  to  be  bniged  downwards  or  other- 
wise distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
and  in  many  oases  to  be  rent,  from  which 
cause  explosions  frequently  arise.  This  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  rationale  is 
so  simple  that  the  whole  must  be  at  once 
apparent. 

It  is  net,  however,  by  any  means  so  gene- 
rally known  that  fnmaoe  crowns  may  be 
overheated  and  bniged  out  of  shape — suffi- 
ciently 80  in  some  cases  to  cause  an  explo- 
sion— even  when  they  are  covered  with  an 
ample  supply  of  water.  Sach,  however,  is 
unquestionably  the  fact,  and  I  wish  specially 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject  en  the  present 
occasion. 

Overheating  of  boiler  plates  when  covered 
with  water  has  been  found  to  arise  from  two 
causes— one,  the  too  local  action  of  an  in- 
tense fire,  the  other  the  character  of  the 
feed-water. 

Injury  from  intense  firing  sometimes 
occurs  to  boilers  heated  by  the  flames  pass- 
ing off  from  separate  furnaces  constructed 
of  fire  brick,  as  in  the  ease  of  puddling  fur- 
naces at  iron  works,  when  the  flames  are  too 
frequently  allowed  to  impinge  directly  upon 
the  boiler,  in  consequence  of  which  steam  is 
Vol.  I.— No.  11.— 63. 


generated  so  rapidly  that  the  water  is  driven 
off  from  the  plates,  and  overheating  ensues. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  where  the 
heating  surface  is  a  vertical  one,  so  that  the 
steam  on  rising  forms  a  separate  film  be- 
tween it  and  the  water.  Two  explosions 
resulting  from  this  cause  may  be  referred 
to.  One  of  these  occurred  at  an  iron  works 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1865,  to  an  exter- 
nally fired  boiler  of  the  upright  furnace 
class,  heated  by  the  flames  passing  off  from 
two  puddling  furnaces,  as  well  as  from  a 
large  fire  grate.  The  particulars  of  this 
ex]^osion  were  given  in  the  Association's 
"Monthly  Report"  for  February,  1865. 
Another  explosion  of  a  similar  character 
occurred  on  the  7th  of  February,  1866,  to  » 
plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  boiler,  heated 
by  the  flames  passing  off  from  a  mill  furnace 
at  a  works  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
angle  iron.  Details  of  this  explosion  will 
be  found  in  the  Association's  "Monthly 
Beport "  for  February,  1866. 

It  is  desired,  however,  on  the  present 
occasion  to  call  attention  more  especially  to 
those  cases  in  which  overheating  of  th« 
plates,  whether  in  externally  or  intemallv 
heated  boilers,  has  occurred  simply  through 
the  character  of  the  feed-water,  and  not 
from  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  firing. 
The  feed-water  which  is  foand  to  be  more 
particularly  productive  of  overheating  is 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  forms  but  little  scale,  and  that  seldom 
thicker  than  an  egg  shell,  though  perhaps 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  nearly  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  It  deposits,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  fine  flour  or  dust,  which  is 
generally  of  a  lightish  color.  As  this  dust 
is  quite  loose,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  floated 
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away  with   the   water  when   the  boiler  is 
emptied,    while   the    remainder   i«   readily 
washed  oat,  so  that  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  is   removed,  and   the   light 
character  of  the  scale,  it  frequently  escapes 
attention.      If  grease   be   introduced   into 
boilers  in  which  this '  deposit  is  formed,  the 
fbrnace  crowns  are  found  to  gire  way,  the 
plates  to  bulge  downwards,  and  leakage  to 
take  place  at  the  seams  of  rivets.     The  dis- 
tortion  of  the  furnace  plates,  however,  does 
not,  aa  a  rule,  take  place  suddenly ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  crowns  come  down  very  gradu- 
ally, progressing  little  by  little  day  after 
day,  thoueh  hard  firing  in  many  cases  has 
an  immediate  influence.     Grease  is  intro- 
duced into  boilers  in  various   ways.     The 
feed'Water  is  frequently  heated  by  blowing 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  upon  it, 
fio  that  the  grease  in  the  cylinders  is  carried 
with  the  feed-water  into  the  boiler,  while, 
in  addition,   the   discharge   taps  from  the 
cylinders  sometimes  blow  into  the  cistern 
from  which  the    foed-pump  draws,  so  that 
the  boiler  gets  all  the  engine  sewage.  Blow- 
ing the  exhaust  steam  upon  the  feed-water 
bas  another  effect  beside  the  introduction  of 
grease.     It  b  sometimes  lost  sight  of  how 
much  of  the  deposit  formed  within  boilers  is 
lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the  steam  and 
carried  through  to  the  engines,  and  thus 
dbposed  of  either  through  the  exhaust  pipe 
in  high-pressure  engines,  or  in  the  hot  well 
in  low-pressure  ones.    When,  therefore,  the 
exhaust  is  blown  upon  the  feed-water,  this 
deposit  is  returned  to  the   boilers,  and  a 
constant  accumulation  takes    place,   more 
especially   if   bluwing    out    be    neglected. 
That  the  steam  lifts  the  deposit,  and  carries 
it  along  with  it,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  frequently  manifested  at  the  glands 
and  other  parts  of  the  engines,  and  also  is 
heaped  up  in  the  steam  dome  when  there  is 
a  shelf  on  which  it  can  accumulate.     These 
shelves  are  formed  when  the  shell  plate  at 
the  base  of  the  dome  is  not  out  away  to  its 
full  sise.   This  forms  an  eddy  in  the  current 
of  the  steam,  and  leads  to  the  deposit  being 
dropped  on  the  shelf  plate,  as  just  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
floury  deposit  affects  the  plates  over  the  fire 
and  leads  to  their  injury,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  deposit 
becomes  heaped  upon  the  plates  in  order  to 
lead  to  their  overheating.  It  is  doubtfal 
whether  it  settles  at  all  as  long  as  the 
boiler  remains  in  active  work ;  while,  were 
H  to  do  80,  it  would  settle  where  the  ebolli- 1 


tion  was  the  least  violent,  and  thus  not  on 
the  furnace  crowns  of  internally  fired  boilen. 
Po.ssibly  this  fine  floury  deposit,  by  thicken- 
ing the  water,  interferes  with  the  due  eteape 
of  the  globules  of  steam,  so  that  they  are 
kept  longer  in  contact  with  the  plates  over 
the  fire  than  they  should  be,  and  thus  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  water  with  the  plates 
becomes  interrupted,  and  overheating  is 
produced.  This  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
in  the  following  way :  Clear  water  placed  in 
a  clean  saucepan  may  be  briskly  boiled  over 
a  fire  without  foaming  over,  but  if  a  little 
meal  be  dropped  into  it,  or  the  water  ex- 
changed for  milk,  the  globules  of  steam  are 
DO  longer  able  to  escape  freely,  and  in  their 
dtruggte  they  upheave  the  whole  mass,  and 
vomit  a  portion  of  it  into  the  fire.  Such  is 
thought  to  be  somewhat  the  action  that 
takes  place  within  a  boiler  charged  with  this 
fine  floury  deposit.  The  globules  of  steam 
imprisoned  in  the  water  lift  it  from  the 
plates  in  their  struggle  to  escape,  and  thus 
gradual  overheating  takes  place  in  propor- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  water  and  the 
intensity  of  the  fire. 

I  am  not  desirous,  however,  of  entering 
too  minutely  upon  the  precise  manner  in 
which  this  'floury  deposit  leads  to  the  over- 
heating of  the  plates ;  sufiSce  it  to  say  that 
the  resultH  are  indisputable,  that  numbers 
of  boilers  have  been  injured  by  it,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  modus  operandi,  it 
appears  to  have  the  power  of  preventing 
that  intimate  contact  of  the  water  with  the 
plates  which  is  essential  for  carrying  off  the 
heat  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  that  although 
they  may  not  be  made  red  hot,  yet  they  be- 
come sufficiently  overheated  to  lose  a  por- 
tion of  their  tenacity,  when  bulging  tender 
pressure  ensues.  Numerous  instances  of 
this  have  come  before  my  notice,  the  par- 
ticulars of  some  of  which  may  now  be 
given. 

No.  1.  The  first  of  the  cases  that  may  he 
referred  to  was  met  with  about  the  close  of 
1862,  and  occurred  to  a  boiler  fed  from  a 
well  sunk  near  the  river  Mersey,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birkenhead.  The  boiler 
was  of  the  ordinary  Lancashire  class,  having 
two  furnace  tubes  in  which  the  fires  were 
placed,  while  its  length  was  about  20  ft.,  its 
diameter  6  ft.  6  in.  in  the  shell,  1  ft.  10| 
in.  in  the  furnace  tubes,  and  the  load  upon 
the  safety-valve  40  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

This  boiler  had  been  found  to  give  way 
again  and  again  at  the  furnace  crowns,  the 
putes  bolguig  down  oat  of  alupe,  sad  re- 
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peated  repairs  had  taken  place  in  oonse- 
qnenoe.  The  plates  over  the  fires  had  been 
taken  out  and  renewed  with  those  of  Low- 
moor  iron,  which  had  every  appearance  of 
being  of  first-rate  quality.  Also  each  of  the 
furnace  crowns  had  been  lashed  to  the  top 
of  the  shell  by  three  vertical  stay  rods,  but 
the  plates  persisted  in  bulging  downwards 
notwithstanding,  and  came  down  between 
and  all  round  the  points  of  support,  as  will 
be  seen  on  consulting  the  accompanying  cut. 
Fig.  1. 

Via,  1.  Tbxhrtebsb  Siotioh. 


Under  these  circumstances  I  was  request- 
ed to  examine  the  boiler  and  advise  the 
owners  as  to  what  had  better  be  done.  Im- 
mediately on  drawing  off  a  little  water  from 
the  glass  water  gauge  I  attributed  the  in- 
jury that  had  occurred  to  the  furnace  crowns 
to  the  fine  deposit  contained  in  the  feed- 
water,  and  recommended  a  scum  trough  for 
blowing  ont  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  rid  the  boiler  of  this  deposit.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  the  owners  did  not  think 
they  were  admitting  any  grease  to  the 
boiler,  and  had  such  confidence  in  the  feed- 
water,  which  appeared  so  clear  before  it  was 
pumped  into  the  boiler,  that  I  was  unable 
to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  a  surface  blow-out  apparatus.  One 
cause  after  another  was  assigned  for  the 
injury,  and  it  was  supposed  that  as  the 
boiler  was  worked  night  and  day,  that  the 
water  supply  had  been  allowed  to  run  short 
St  night  time,  and  that  the  deflection  of  the 
plates  was  due  to  a  series  of  minor  neglects 
of  this  character.  On  one  occasion  the 
owners  felt  sure  they  had  at  last  detected 
the  source  of  the  mischief.  They  discovered 
that  the  fireman,  anxious  to  get  away  quickly 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  had  started  to  blow 
off  his  boiler  before  he  raked  out  the  fires, 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  which  the  farnace  crowns 


were  laid  bare  with  the  fires  still  in,  and 
thus  became  overheated.  In  confirmation 
of  this  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  fre- 
quently observed  on  setting  to  work  on 
Monday  mornings,  that  these  deflections  had 
been  increased,  so  that  the  chain  of  evidence 
was  supposed  to  be  complete.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  bulging  was  too 
persistent  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way, 
and  the  owners,  rather  than  adopt  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  putting  in  a  scum  trough 
for  blowing  out  the  deposit,  which  there  is 
little  doubt  would  have  remedied  the  evil, 
resolved  on  condemning  the  boiler  altogether 
and  on  patting  in  a  new  one. 

The  new  boiler  was  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  old  one,  the  diameter  being  7  ft.  in 
the  shell  instead  of  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  2  ft.  7^ 
in.  in  the  furnace  tubes  instead  of  1  ft.  10| 
in.,  while  the  tubes  were  strengthened  at 
the  ring  seams  of  rivets  with'  encircling 
hoops,  which  had  not  been  the  case  in  the 
old  boiler.  With  this  new  boiler,  though 
not  fitted  with  a  surface  blow-out  apparatus, 
the  same  difficulty  was  not  experienced  as 
with  the  old  one,  which  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  superior  size  of  the  new  boiler 
enabled  it  to  do  its  work  more  easily  than 
the  other,  and  thus  with  more  gentle  firing. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  feed  is  of  the  same 
character  as  it  was  in  the  other  boiler,  the 
same  tendency  remains,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  make  the  new  boiler  do  as  mnch 
work  for  its  size  as  the  old  one  did  to  lead 
to  the  furnace  crowns  being  again  disturbed, 
though  doubtless  they  would  derive  consid- 
erable assistance  from  the  encircling  hoops, 
so  that  but  little  bulging  of  the  plates  might 
take  place,  though  leakage  would  occur  at 
the  seams  of  rivets. 

In  this  case  the  water  was  not  analyzed, 
as  it  was  on  subsequent  occasions,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  left  a  fine  floury  de- 
posit of  a  very  similar  character  to  the  oases 
mentioned  below,  and  which  wore  found  to 
consist  of  from  70  to  80  per  oent  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime. 

No.  2.  Another  very  similar  case  of  the 
failure  of  furnace  crowns  was  met  with  in 
May,  1866.  It  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  to  a  Cornish  boiler  fed  with 
the  New  River  Company's  water. 

This  boiler,  I  was  informed,  had  failed  at 
the  furnace  crowns,  and  repeated  repairs 
been  resorted  to.  These,  however,  bad  such 
little  effect  that  one  boiler  after  another  had 
been  laid  down,  till  some  three  or  four  boil- 
ers had  been  ruined  in  the  coarse  of  three 
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years ;  while  one  of  the  boilers  had  received 
a  new  fine  tube.  Added  to  this,  experi- 
ments had  been  tried  by  altering  the  steam 
dome,  and,  altogether,  the  owner  informed 
me,  the  affiiir  cost  him  £700.  Disheartened 
with  these  repeated  foilures,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  exchange  the  internally  fired 
boiler  for  an  extemidly  fired  one,  with  aeon- 
pie  of  retom  tubes  running  through  it,  which 
he  had  just  laid  down  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  boiler 
I  found  that  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  fine 
floury  deposit  of  a  li^ht  color,  and  that  the 
feed-water  was  heated  by  the  injeeti(m  of 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  high-pressure 
en^nes,  so  that  the  grease  from  them  passed 
through  into  the  boiler.  I  called  the  own- 
er's attention  at  once  to  these  facts,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  these  were  the  causes  of 
all  the  trouble  he  had  experienced.  He 
wged  by  way  of  objection  that  prior  to  the 
last  three  years  the  boiler  had  worked  for  a 
eonsiderahle  time  with  the  same  water,  and 
with  the  feed  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam, 
without  giving  trouble,  and  therefore  argued 
that  the  fault  oould  not  be  with  the  water 
or  with  the  grease  discharged  from  the  en- 
gines. This  objection  appeared  at  first  sight 
difficult  to  meet,  but  on  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  about  three  years  before  then  the  work 
became  too  severe  for  the  engine,  when  its 
power  had  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  cylinder,  which  gave  the  boiler  more 
work  to  do,  and  necessitated  its  being  more 
severely  fired.  This  at  once  made  the  whole 
matter  plain.  The  tendency  had  existed  all 
along,  but  had  not  been  developed  till  the 
fires  were  pressed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  deposit 
in  question : 

Carbonate  of  lime 78.87 

Carbonate  of  maonesia 4.69 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 7.07 

Organic  matter 8.16 

Sand  silica  alumina 11.82 


100.00 


N.  B. — This  was  a  fine  dry  powder  of  a 
slate  color,  difficult  to  wet  with  watef . 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  this 
floury  deposit  contained  as  high  an  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime  as  73  per  cent,  and, 
simple  as  it  appears,  it  was  through   the 


In  the  new  boiler  a  good  sur£ace  blow-Mk 
apparatus  was  adopted,  and  the  boiler  was 
frequently  blown  out  at  the  bottom  as  wcQ 
as  from  the  snrfaee  of  the  water.  This 
proved  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
though  the  credit  was  wrongly  given  to  the 
change  from  the  internally  fired  boUcr  to 
the  externally  fired  one.  Externally  fired 
boilers  are  effected  by  this  deseriptkm  «{ 
feed-water  as  well  as  internally  fired  oaes, 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  next  cane  of 
inquiry. 

No.  8.  A  third  ease  was  met  with  in 
June,  1867,  at  a  eollierr  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Buabon,  North  Wales.  In  this  in- 
stance six  new  plain  cylindrical  egg-eBded 
externally  fired  boilers  failed  wi^in  six 
weeks  aftier  they  were  set  to  wwk,  giving 
way  at  the  plates  over  the  fire.  Tbe»e  boil- 
ers were  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  86  ft.  long, 
made  of  plates  three-eights  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  worked  at  a  preasore  of  40 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  owners  threw  the 
blame  of  the  failure  of  these  boilers  on  the 
makers,  attributing  it  to  the  quality  of  the 
plates  or  workmanship,  and  consequently  a 
dispute  arose,  and  I  was  requested  to  make 
an  examination.  On  doing  this  I  foond 
that  the  plates  over  the  fire  were  <^  Low- 
moor  iron  and  of  good  quality,  and  that  the 
fault  did  not  rest  with  the  boilers  but  with 
the  feed-water,  which  formed,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious instance,  a  fine  floury  deposit,  oonskt- 
ing  to  a  great  extent  <^  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  it  was  heated  by  the  exhaont  ataam 
from  the  engines,  and  thus  charged  with 
grease,  in  consequence  of  which,  as  ia  tke 

trevious  cases,  the  plates  over  the  fire  had 
een  overheated  and  bulged  down  o«t  ut 
shape,  while,  in  addition,  leakue  had  UJktm 
place  at  the  seams  of  rivets.  The  Haaanr 
was  unwilling  to  aoeept  so  simple  mi  ex]M»- 
nation  of  the  difficulty,  though  he  had  pie- 
viously  received  a  similar  opinion  from 
another  engineer,  and  been  advised  that  hi 
most  either  change  the  feed-water  or  give 
up  heating  it  with  the  exhaust  steam,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  introduetion  of  grease  to  th* 
boilers.  Though  ridiculing  the  recommenda- 
tion, he  had  nevertheless  diverted  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  feed-water,  wImb  ha 
found  that  the  result  justified  the  < 
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tioo  giveo  and  remedy  proposed.  Time  show- 
ed thftt  overkeating  did  not  recur,  and  the 
boibrs  worked  on  without  further  trouble. 

The  following  ia  an  analysis  of  the  deposit 
formed  within  these  boilers,  and  which,  I 
beliere,  was  taken  from  them  before  the 
arrangement  for  heating  the  feed  by  the 
exhaust  steam  was  given  up,  so  that  at  that 
time  grease  was  admitted : 

Carbonate  of  lime 76.26 

Sulphate  of  lime 10.02 

Carbonate  of  macnesia 8.78 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina .47 

Insolable  matter  (sand,  tte.) 2.68 

Orgaoicmatter 2.79 

100.00 

N.  B. — This  sediment  was  a  white  powder 
and  smeled  of  tallow.  By  digestion  with 
ether,  grease  was  extracted  and  collected. 

The  following  is  another  analysis  of  the 
deposit  taken  from  these  boilers  subsequently 
to  the  last  specimen,  and  after  the  practice 
of  heating  the  feed-water  with  the  exhaust 
steam  had  been  discontinued,  when  the 
boilers  were  fed  with  cold  water: 

Carbonate  of  lime 84.10 

Snlphateoflime 2.26 

Carooaate  of  magnesia 8.78 

Odde  of  iron  and  alumina 1.41 

Insoluble  matter  (sand,  tu.) 1.98 

Organic  matter 1.68 

100.00 

N.  B. — The  organic  matter  did  not  con- 
tain grease. 

It  will  be  observed  the  grease  was  de- 
tected when  the  feed-water  was  heated  by 
the  exhaust  steam,  but  not  after  that  prac- 
tioe  was  discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  further  analyses 
were  made  at  a  later  date,  both  of  the  fine 
floury  deposit  and  of  the  scale : 

FlAVkT  DiPOSIT. 

Carbonate  of  lime 80.00 

Snlphateoflime 6.08 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 12.44 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumiut 98 

Sand,  &o .60 

100.00 


The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water 
with  which  these  boilers  were  fed : 

The  total  solid  matter  left  on  evaporatinj 
a  portion  of  the  water  amounted  to  45.1 
grains  per  gallon.    This  consisted  of — 

Grains 
pergallon. 

Carbonate  of  lime ^.76 

Sulphate  of  Jime 1.67 

Sulphate  of  Hoda 4.S8 

Common  Rait 2.68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 6.18 

Organic  matter  and  loss 2.69 

40.16 


NoTK. — The  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia are  kept  in  solution  by  the  presence  of 
free  carbonic  acid.  If  this  ia  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  a  portion  is  precipi- 
tated. By  this  means  nearly  one-half  tno 
total  matters  in  solution  may  be  removed. 
Also  in  boiling  the  water,  before  evapora- 
tion oommences,  a  portion  is  precipitated. 

From  the  above  analyses  the  high  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  Ume  will  be  seen  in 
each  case: 

Aoalyti*  No.  1  gave — Carbonale  of  lime. , 
No.  9  gUTO— Carbonate  of  Ihaa. . 
No.  3  fSTo— CarboaaM  of  Ume. , 

Ifworendt 7V.78|Mr< 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  mean  result 
was  nearly  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  contained  in  the  fine  floury  de- 
posit. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  same  ool> 
liery  there  was  another  range  of  plain  cylin- 
drical externally  fired  boilers,  which  had 
been  working  for  a  number  of  years  without 
failing  as  the  new  ones  had  done.  The 
manager,  therefore,  pointed  to  this  &ct  in 
support  of  his  view  that  the  new  boilers 
were  at  fault  and  not  the  feed-water,  since 
the  feed-water  appeared  to  him  to  be  as 
good  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  To  settle 
this  question  an  analysis  was  made  of  ^e 
water  with  which  the  old  range  of  boilers 
were  fed,  as  well  as  of  the  deposit  formed 
within  them,  in  order  that  a  oomparison 
might  be  instituted,  when  the  following  was 
found  to  be  the  result : 

SaDiimv. 
Carbonate  of  Ume 22.00 
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CwboMte  of  lime 10.17 

Sulphate  of  lime 72.94 

Carbonate  of  maznesia 16.89 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alamina 68 

Sand,  fcc 87 

100.00 

The  following  is  an  analjai^  of  the  water : 
A  portion  of  the  water  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, left  a  residue  amounting  to  90.3  grains 
per  gallon.     This  contained — 

Grains 
^    ,  per  gallon. 

Carbonate  of  lime 15 

Sulphate  of  lime 16.98 

Sulphate  of  soda 61.56 

Common  salt 2.98 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 17.11 

Magnesia 1.22 

Or^utic  matter  and  loss 41 

Total 90.80 

N.  B. — As  this  water  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation  it  becomes  alkaline. 

The  addition  of  lime  gives  a  precipitate 
amoanting  to  nearly  one-third  the  total  mat- 
ter in  solution. 

Boiling  the  water  caoses  no  precipitate. 
There  was  a  deposit  of  organic  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  which  contained  the 
water. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  feed- 
waters  of  the  new  and  old  ranges  of  boilers, 
as  well  as  of  the  sediment,  will  be  the  more 
easily  compared  on  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing table: 

New    BoiLKBS   WHICH    FAILID  Amk  nX    WHKS' 
WOKKItiO. 

Percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  fine  flonrj 
deposit 79.78 

Grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of 
water 28.76 

Old  Boucbs  wbioh  wohued  fob  tbars. 
Percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  fine  floury 

deposit 22.00 

Grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of 

water 16 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  how  differ- 
ent were  the  characters  of  the  waters  by 
which  the  two  ranges  of  boilers  were  sup- 
plied, and  how  much  more  carbonate  of  lime 
was  contained  in  the  one  that  fed  the  new 
boilers,  which  failed  after  six  weeks'  work, 
than  in  the  one  which  fed  the  old  boilers 
that  worked  on  for  years,  while  it  corrobo- 
rates the  view  that  the  failure  of  the  new 
boilers  was  not  due  to  their  material  or 
workmanship,  but  to  the  fiae  floury  deposit 
formed  by  die  feedrwftter. 


No.  4.  The  fourth  case  of  injury  to  fur- 
nace crowns  through  the  use  of  a  feed-water 
forming  a  fine  floury  deposit,  came  under  my 
notice  in  August,  1867,  and  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  to  a  range  of 
three  Lancashire  boilers  measuring  about 
28  ft.  in  length,  7  ft.  in  the  diameter  of  the 
shell,  and  2  ft.  7^  in.  in  that  of  the  fiimsce 
tubes,  which  were  strengthened  with  T  iron 
hoops  at  each  of  the  ring  seams  of  rivets, 
while  the  blowing-off  pressure  was  about  60 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  [n  this  case,  though 
the  feed-water  was  drawn  from  a  neighbor- 
ing stream,  which  was  perfectly  clear  to  the 
eye,  these  boilers  were  found  to  give  re- 
peated trouble  at  the  furnace  crowns,  the 
plates  bulging  down,  and  the  ring  seams 
straining  and  leaking. 

The  fault  had  erroneously  been  attributed 
to  the  construction  of  the  boilers,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  encircling  hoops  had 
been  removed  and  the  furnaces  renewed  with 
ordinary  lap  riveted  plates.  This  alteration 
was  clearly  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the 
plates  soon  bulged,  and  the  seams  soon 
leaked  again  as  badly  as  ever. 

The  accompanying  cut.  Fig.  2,  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  distortion  of  the  furnace 
crowns  in  this  case. 


At  thio  juncture  I  was  requested  to  make 
an  examination,  and  on  getting  inside  one  of 
the  boilers,  found  that  it  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  light  floury  deporit, 
very  similar  to  that  met  with  on  previous 
pocasions,  and  already  described,  wUle  in 
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addition  the  feed-water  vas  heated  by  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engines,  and  thus 
charged  with  grease.  Though  a  surface 
blow-oat  apparatus  was  fixed  to  these  boilers, 
it  was  quite  neglected,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  internal  collecting  trough  and  the 
scum  tap  being  broken  off,  so  that  it  was 
rendered  useless,  while  the  boilers  altogether 
had  been  very  carelessly  looked  after. 
These  facts  were  faithfully  reported  to  the 
manager  of  the  works,  coupled  with  the  re- 
commendation that  the  practice  of  heating 
the  feed-water  by  the  injection  of  the  ex- 
haust steam  should  be  at  once  discontinued. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  by  no  moans  proved 
acceptable.  The  manager  was  resolved  to 
have  the  boilers  condemned,  and  not  their 
treatment,  or  that  of  the  feed-water.  The 
following  analysis,  however,  of  the  feed- 
water  and  sediment  formed  by  it,  shows  how 
similar  they  were  in  character  to  the  previ- 
ous oases  referred  to : 

Sbdimknt. 

Carbonate  of  lime 84.210 

Sulphate  of  lime 1.447 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 8.991 

Iron-peroxide,  alumina 1.811 

Silica-sand 1.441 

Moisture  and  volatUe  matter ... .  7 .  100 

100.000 

N.  B. — The  volatile  matter  seemed  to  be 
of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  oould  not  well 
be  estimated. 

Grains 
Watbr.  per  gallon. 

Carbonate  of  lime 11.228 

Sulphate  of  lime 3.840 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.224 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.460 

SUica 660 

Total  residue,  20.440.  Hardness  before 
boiling,  18.5°.  Hardness  after  boiling,  4.5°. 

N.  B. — The  water  was  clear,  slightly  acid, 
and  contained  but  a  trace  of  iron.  It  haa 
no  particular  solvent  action  on  iron. 

Looking  at  the  above  analysis,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  character  of  the 
feed-water  and  the  introduction  of  grease, 
coupled  with  the  practice  of  allowing  the 
sediment  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities 
in  the  boilers,  was  the  cause  of  the  injury 
to  the  famaoe  crowns,  as  in  the  cases  previ- 
ously referred  to ;  while  it  mav  be  added  in 


ta)cen  place.  Trying,  however,  as  the  feed- 
water  was  in  this  instance,  the  injury  to  the 
furnace  crowns  would  have  been  materially 
reduced,  and  probably  avoided  altogether, 
had  the  apparatus  for  blowing  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  been  kept  in  good  order 
aud  regularly  used. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  I  strongly  urged  that  the  boilers 
should  be  gently  fired,  since,  under  the  oir- 
cnmstances,  hard  firing  might  bring  the  fur- 
nace crowns  down  in  two  hours.  1  had  but 
just  returned  to  Manchester  when  the  man- 
ager wrote  me  that  another  of  the  boilers 
had  failed  at  the  furnace  crowns,  and  the 
works  in  consequence  were  at  a  standstill. 
Hard  firing  is  an  important  element  in  these 
cases  of  injury  to  furnace  crowns  with  waters 
containing  this  fine  floury  deposit. 

No.  5.  The  fifth  case  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  occurred  in  Sunderland,  to  a  boiler 
of  the  patent  double-furnace  conical  water 
tube  class,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  it 
in  January,  1868.  This  boiler  had  been 
found  to  fail  repeatedly  at  the  plates  and 
seams  of  rivets  in  the'  furnaces,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  frequent  repairs  had  been 
had  recourse  to,  and,  supposing  that  the  in- 
jury to  the  boiler  yfw  due  to  expansion  of 
the  parts,  and  to  too  much  rigidity,  a  hoop 
of  bridge  rail  or  horse^shoe  section  had  been 
worked  out  of  Lowmoor  iron,  and  introduced 
at  one  of  the  ring  seaqis  of  rivets  in  each  of 
the  furnaoes,  in  order  to  give  elasticity. 
This,  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  the  fur- 
naces again  gave  trouble  and  bulged  inwards, 
when  some  strong  stays,  lashing  the  furnaces 
to  the  shell,  were  put  in,  somewhat  as  in  the 
case  of  No.  2,  )»nd  as  iUuftrated  in  Fi|.  1. 

At  this  juncture  the  owner  of  the  boiler, 
who  was  a  corresponding  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, saw  me  with  iragard  to  it,  and 
from  his  sketch  of  the  shape  in  which  the 
furnaoes  had  gjvep  way,  the  c^se  appeared 
very  similar  to  those  already  mentioned, 
while  it  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  feed- 
water  contained  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  that  it  was  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam,  and  thus  received  the  engine  sewage. 
I  laid  the  facts  of  the  previous  oases  before 
the  owner  of  the  boiler,  4nd  on  his  return 
he  had  the  feed  water  changed,  when  the 
bulffinar  of  the  furnace  crowns  ceased,  while. 
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No.  6.  The  sixth  case  which  may  be  men* 
tioned,  and  to  which  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  about  March,  1868,  gave  as  much 
perplexity  as  any  one  of  them. 

It  oooorred  to  an  ordinary  Lancashire 
boiler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester, 
while  the  feed-water,  which  was  drawn  from 
a  well  sank  on  the  premises,  was  heated  by 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.  The 
boiler  measured  about  24  ft,  in  length,  6  ft. 
9  in.  in  the  diameter  of  the  shell,  and  2  ft. 
8  in.  in  the  furnace  tubes,  while  it  was 
worked  at  a  pressure  of  about  55  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  This  boiler  had  been  origi- 
nally constmcted  for  experimental  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  which  some  steam  pipes 
from  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter  were  car- 
ried through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
which  thus  served  as  longitudinal  stays  to 
the  end  plates.  As  these  complicated  the 
boiler  they  were  removed,  and  gusset  stays 
Bubstitated  for  them. 

Shortly  after  this  the  furnace  crowns  were 
obserred  to  leak.  Whether  this  had  com- 
menced before  the  removal  of  the  pipe  stays 
just  referred  to,  or  not,  is  dilBcult  to  ascer- 
tain ;  at  all  erents,  the  owner  attributed  the 
difficulty  with  the  Airnaoe  crowns  to  the  re- 
moval of  these  pipes  and  the  introduction 
of  gussets  in  their  place.  This  dearly, 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  though 
it  was  not  very  apparent  what  was  the  real 
cause.  After  repeated  minor  repairs,  how- 
ever, were  found  useless,  the  furnace  tubes 
were  taken  out  altogether,  the  front  half  of 
them  entirely  renewed  and  strengthened  at 
two  of  the  ring  seams  of  rivets  with  T  iron 
hoops,  while  the  front  end  plate  of  the  boiler 
was  also  renewed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  repairs  were  ex- 
ecuted appeared  on  examination  to  be  satis- 
foetoiy,  nevertheless  the  boiler  only  worked 
on  a  few  weeks  before  leakage  again  com- 
menced. A  consulting  engineer  was  then 
called  in,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  workmanship,  and  that  the 
overlaps  had  not  been  well  drawn  up.  The 
defective  seams  were  therefore  again  re- 
. paired,  the  old  rivets  cut  out,  the  holes  rim- 
ered,  and  fresh  rivets  pat  in. 

Just  at  the  time  that  the  boiler  was  re- 
started, a  number  of  practical  working 
boiler-makers  had  a  meeting,  and  discussed 
the  cause  of  the  continued  and  mysterious 
leakage  that  had  occurred  to  this  boiler. 
One  of  them  strongly  objected  to  the  encir- 
cling hoops,  and  to  these  he  attributed  all 
the  injury,  stating  that  he  had  a  similar 


boiler  under  hu  charge,  which  was  never  oat 
of  trouble,  but  always  leaking  and  needing 
repair ;  while  he  considered  such  a  boiler  was 
as  good  as  an  annuity  to  the  boiler-mender, 
and  that  the  man  who  was  charged  to  keep 
the  one  under  consideration  in  order,  would 
never  be  in  want  of  a  job.  At  length  the 
meeting  unanimously  resolved  that  encir- 
cling hoops  p^vented  any  expansion  of  the 
furnaces,  and  that  it  was  against  all  the 
known  laws  of  nature  for  boilers  oonstraoted 
in  this  way  to  keep  tight ;  and  further,  that 
within  three  weeks  leakage  would  set  in 
again,  and  the  works  wonid  have  to  be 
stopped  for  further  repairs.  This  decision 
was  communicated  to  the  owner  of  the 
boiler,  and  surely  enough,  within  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  boiler  commenced  to  leak 
once  more.  At  this  ibe  owner  was  qnite 
disheartened,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
had  the  boiler  entirely  renewed  rather  than 
repaired. 

In  a  long  conversation  with  the  owner  at 
this  juncture,  it  transpired  incidentally  that 
when  his  men  first  got  into  the  boiler  after 
letting  off  the  water,  they  found  some  looae 
fine  dusty  deposit  within  it,  when  it  at  onoe 
occurred  to  me  that  this  case  might  be  urn- 
ilar  to  the  others  previously  recorded  in  this 
report.  This  had  not  been  suspected  before, 
since  the  furnace  crowns  were  not  bulged 
out  of  shape,  but  merely  strained  at  the 
seants  of  nvets;  while  in  answer  toinqai- 
ries  it  had  been  stated  that  the  deposit  alto- 
gether was  of  a  very  inconsiderable  and 
trivial  character.  I  therefore  explained  to 
the  owner  my  suspicion  that  all  the  trouble 
he  had  experienced  was  due  to  the  feed- 
water,  and  recommended  him  at  all  events 
to  give  the  boiler  a  trial  with  the  Manches- 
ter town's  water,  instead  of  that  drawn  from 
the  well,  a  recommendation,  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  had  already  been  made,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  but  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  adoption.  Though  he 
had  no  faith  in  the  remedy  proposed,  it  wu 
so  simple  that  he  consented  to  try  it.  The 
boiler  was  at  once  washed  out,  and  the  next 
morning  started  to  work  with  the  town's  wa- 
ter. From  that  day  the  trouble  was  over. 
The  boiler  worked  on  satisfactorily  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  after  being  slightly  caulked 
so  as  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  old  leak- 
age, it  was  perfectly  sound ;  and  though  the 
T  iron  hoops,  which  were  decided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  boiler  makers  to  be  "opposed 
to  all  we  known  laws  of  nature,"  had  not 
been  removed,  the  boiler  haa  worked  on  to 
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this  day  without  giving  farther  troable,  and 
promises  to  do  so  for  the  next  seven  years. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sedi- 
ment, from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  the  predominati^  ingre- 
dient, tiiough  it  does  not  form  so  large  a 
percentage  as  it  did  in  the  previous  cases, 
which  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  in  this  boiler  the  fur- 
nace plates  were  not  bulged,  but  merely 
strained  at  the  seams  of  rivets: 

Carbonate  of  lime 88.960 

Copper traoe. 

CarboDateoflead 1.790 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 6.006 

Alumina 4.466 

Snlpbate  of  lime 4.490 

Carbonate  of  magMsia 1.216 

Magnesia 11.847 

Phosphoric  acid traoe. 

Chlorine trace. 

Sand  and  silicic  add 17.977 

Fat 7.876)     ,«..o 

Other  organic  matter...  8.867  J  ' 

Moisture 2.219 


98.702 


The  deficiency  is  partly  dne  to  the  ^ven 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lead  being  too 
small,  and  to  the  traces  of  alkalies,  copper, 
phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine. 

T^en  the  boiler  continued  to  work  on 
satisfactorily  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  simply  by  exchanging  the  well 
water  for  the  town's  water,  the  owner  could 
not  entertain  any  further  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  on  recollecting  the  changes  made 
in  his  works  from  time  to  time,  and  remem- 
bering how  the  well  had  been  deepened  to 
increase  its  supply,  he  was  also  able  to  traoe 
a  clear  connection  between  the  use  of  the 
well  water  and  the  leakage  of  the  boiler. 

This  shortly  received  a  striking  corrobora- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  long  drought 
that  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1868,  the 
supply  of  the  Manchester  Waterworks,  as 
all  in  this  locality  will  remember,  began  to 
run  short,  especially  for  engine  purposes,  so 
that  for  one  afternoon  the  owner  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  the  well  water,  when,  though 
he  tried  the  experiment  for  a  few  hours  only, 
the  boiler  at  once  commenced  to  leak  as  be- 
fore, so  that  he  gave  up  the  well  water  onoe 
more,  and  resolved  never  to  return  to  it  again. 

This  case,  though  not  so  severe  as  some 
of  the  others  mentioned,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  from  the  sreat  perplexity  which 
arose  with  re^rd  to  it,  ai^  the  oonoluBive 
manner  in  which  it  was  cleared  up. 

No.  7.  The  aeventh  case  was  met  with 


near  Carlisle,  in  July,  1868.  The  boilers 
in  thb  instance,  which  were  of  the  ordinary 
Lancashire  type,  and  strengthened  at  the 
ring  seams  of-  rivets  in  the  fumaoes  with  T 
iron  hoops,  drove  a  condensing  engine,  and 
were  fed  from  the  hot  well.  The  length  of 
these  boilers  was  about  80  ft.,  their  diame- 
ter in  the  shells  7  ft.,  and  in  the  furnace 
tubes  2  ft.  8  in.,  while  tiie  load  on  the  safety- 
valve  was  about  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

These  boilers  gave  way,  as  in  the  previous 
cases,  at  the  furnace  crowns,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  owners  reflected  on  the  makers, 
and  the  makers,  knowing  they  had  delivered 
sound  work,  oonld  only  account  for  the  failure 
by  svpposing  that  the  boilers  had  been  neglect- 
ed, and  the  water  supply  allowed  to  run  short. 

On  making  an  examination,  I  found  that 
the  deposit  within  the  boilers  was  of  a  fine 
fioury  nature,  like  that  already  described  in 
the  previous  instances,  though  the  quantity 
was  not  so  great,  neither  were  the  fiimaoes 
so  severely  distressed.  The  following  is  an 
analysis : 

Carbonate  of  lime 69.89 

Iron  (peroxide) 2.17 

Alamtna 2.08 

Sulphate  of  lime 2.89 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 8.88 

StIicaandiaDd 10.78 

'Organic  matter 7.66 

Moisture 2.86 

100.00 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  feed-water  was  very  similar  to  that 
met  with  in  the  other  cases  previously  re- 
ferred to,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  scarcely 
so  high,  which  possibly  explains  the  fact 
stated  above,  that  the  furnace  crowns  were 
less  distressed  than  usual. 

Mo.  8.  The  eighth  case  that  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  was  met  with  in  August,  1868, 
and  occurred  to  a  couple  of  boilers  laid  down 
near  the  river  Mersey,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Widnes.  These  boilers  were  of  the  or- 
dinary Lancashire  type,  and  were  but  just 
new,  yet  they  had  foiled  repeatedly  at  the 
ring  seams  of  rivets  of  the  furnace  crowns, 
when  the  old  rivets  had  been  out  out,  the 
holes  rimered,  and  new  rivets  inserted,  but 
without  success. 

Under  these  oiroumstanoes,  the  makers  of 
the  boilers  called  upon  me,  when,  in  answer 
to  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  the  feed-water 
was  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 


•Containing  2.96  of  fatty  matter. 
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donkey  engine,  and  that  the  depoeit  wu  of 
a  light  fioarj  character.  I  at  once  reoom* 
mended  that  the  exhaust  should  be  diverted 
from  the  feed-water,  and  on  thia  being  done, 
the  difficulty  with  the  furnace  crowns  was 
OTorcome.  In  about  a  month  afterwards, 
the  boilers  were  reported  as  working  satis- 
fikotoriiy,  although  they  had  never  stood  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  before. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sedi- 
ment, which,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  shows 
a  predominating  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime: 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. . 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alumina  and  iron 

Silica 

Oily  matter 

Organic  matter 

100.00 

It  may  be  added  that  further  oases  have 
heen  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wid- 
nes,  and  that  in  December  last  two  other 
boilers  came  under  mv  attention,  the  fur- 
naces of  which  were  Dulged  out  of  shape 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  referred  to  above. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  three  different 
eases  of  injury  to  furnace  crowns  from  this 
fine  floury  deposit  have  been  met  with  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mersey,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  Liverpool. 

I  have  gone  into  this  subject  at  some 
length,  because  it  is  one  not  generally  un- 
derstood. It  will  be  seen  that  the  cases  of 
injury  referred  to  were  not  confined  to  any 
peculiar  locality,  but  were  met  with  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  Lancaster,  Gar- 
lisle,  Birkenhead,  Sunderland,  Buabon,  Wid- 
nes  and  Manchester,  so  that  they  were 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  for  the  want  of  un- 
derstanding this  subject,  many  oases  of  mis- 
apprehension between  boiler  owners  and 
boiler  makers  must  have  occurred,  and  the 
blame  of  leakage  at  the  seams  of  rivets  in 
the  furnaces,  attributed  to  defective  work- 
manship, or  overheating,  through  neglect  of 
the  attendants,  instead  of  to  the  feed-water. 
It  is  trusted  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
information  on  this  subject  will  prove  of 
practical  value  to  boiler  makers  and  boiler 
users,  and  that  the  number  of  examples  given 
will  be  considered  sufficient  to  eatablLsh  the 
&ct  that  both  in  externally  and  in  internally- 
fired  boilers,  the  plates  over  the  fire  may  be 
overheated  and  bulged  out  of  shape  eysn 
when  covered  with  water. 


MODERN  ARTILLERY  AND  TACTICS. 

Irom  the  "  Army  and  Kav;  QuetU." 

There  can  be  few  studies  so  interesting  to 
a  military  man  who  loves  his  profession  as 
the  various  modifications  of  tactics  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  forced,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  different  armies  of  the  civilized 
world.     From  the  days  when  the  crossbow 
had  to  give  place  to  arquebnso,  when  the 
latter  was  superseded  by  the  heavy  muskets 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  after  pro- 
gressive modifications,  the  flint-locked  Brown 
Bess  became  the  weapon  of  the  day,  when 
the  old  smooth-bore  percussion  reigned  su- 
preme for  a  time,  and  was  put  aside  for  the 
rifle  which,  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  was 
in  its  turn  superseded  by  the  breech-liAder — 
through  all   the  different   phases  of  small 
arms,  as  well   as  large  ordnance  improve- 
ments— the  art  of  war  has  always,  and  will 
for  ever,  be  progressive.     The  valiant  offi- 
cers, the  plucky,  all-enduring  armies  of  the 
Peninsula  and  of  our  Indian  campaigns  ia 
the  commencement  of  this  century  never 
dreamt  of  any  improvement  upon  the  com- 
bersome  flint  musket,  that  missed  fire  at 
least  once  in  every  dosen  shots,  and  if,  when 
it  hit  the  mark   aimed  at,  was  supposed  to 
have  almost  worked  a  miracle.     The  arms 
we   use   have    changed,   and    tactics  have 
changed  with  them.     The    ordnance  of  to- 
day is  as  unlike  what  we  fought  the  Sikh 
campaign,    or    went    through    the    Indian 
mutiny,  or  made  our  way  into  Sebastopol 
with,  as  the  smooth-bored  flint  musket  was 
to  the  breech  loaders  now  in  use.    And  it 
must  stand  to  reason  that  the  art  of  attack 
and  defense  of  one  great  body  of  soldiers 
against  another  must  be  modified  in  propor- 
tion to  the  arms  of  the  day.     At  Waterloo 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  cavalry 
to  got  over  two  thousand  yards  of  ground  in 
a  charge,  and  not  be  subject  to  danger  from 
more  than  one  volley  of  the  infantry  square 
they  attacked.     In  our  time  the  same  troops 
would  be  decimated  three  or  four  times  ere 
setting  home  to  their  work.     And  so  it  has 
been,  only  in  a  much  greater  degree,  with 
artillery.      "  It    seemed,"   wrote    Vilhmi, 
when  speaking  of  the  employment  of  cannon 
at  the  battle  of  Greoy,  *'  as  if  God  thundered, 
and  that  with  His  thunder  there  was  a  great 
massacre   of  people   and   a  frightening  of 
horses."     And  yet,  for  more  than  a  oentoiy 
after  the  time  that  this  historian  wrote  about, 
the  artillery  could  hardly  be  called  movable. 
Even  under  Francis  I.  of  France,  the  ord- 
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nsDoe  of  the  period — mere  pop-guna  of  our 
own  days — followed  armies  with  such  diffi- 
onlty,  and  so  slowly,  that  the  infantry  main- 
tained the  tactics  of  the  past  age,  and  formed 
in  heavy  masses  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
gons.     Little  by  little,  as  the  ordnance  in 
use  got  better  and  more  precise,  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  infontry  behind  walls, 
or,  when  in  the  open  field,  to  deploy  battal- 
ions so  that  the  artillery  fire  could  not  do 
much  damage,  even  when  it  penetrated  the 
ranks.  Gustavus  Adolphns,  Cond4,  Turenne, 
the   Marshal   Saxe,  the   Prince  d'Anhalt- 
Dessau,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  even  our 
own   Malborongh,   gradually   changed    the 
formation  of  infantry.     The  real  use  of  this 
arm   only   became  fnlly   known  when   the 
Great  Frederick  had  changed  altogether  its 
mode  of  working.    At  thel>attle  of  Molwits 
this  great  soldier-king  learnt  what  coald  be 
done  by  foot  soldiers  who  fired  rapidly  and 
well — that  is,  well  for  the  days  in  which  he 
lived.      From   that   time   infantry  became, 
throughout  Europe,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant arm  of  the  service.     It  was  henceforth 
seldom   massed   together  in  columns.     Its 
lines  were  extended,  and  rapidity  was  intro- 
duced into  all  its  movements.     With  a  small 
army  and  a  very  numerous  enemy,  Frederick 
was  obliged  to  strike  oat  for  himself  a  new 
mode  of  tactics.     He  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  meeting  numbers   by  numbers,  or 
trying  to  conquer  by  material  strength,  and 
tried  to  introduce  an  improved  style  of  firing, 
and  rapidity  of  movements,  by  which  an  en- 
gagement could,  when  needful,  be  avoided 
%aite  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  brought  on. 
Tnder  him,  also,  the  artillery  began  to  as- 
sume the  importance  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained in  modem  warfare.     The  guns  were 
made  more  movable,  and  men  began  to  see 
with  wonder  something  like  a  system  of  drill 
and  tactics  used  when  working  ordnance  to 
the  front,  the  flank,  or  the  rear.     And  so  on 
down  to  the  time  when,  the  then.  Gen.  Bona- 
parte began  to  be  talked  of  as  a  leader  who 
seldom  led  the  way  to  anything  except  vic- 
tory.    As  the  French  Republic  changed  into 
the  Empire,  and  as  the  hand  of  its  great  chief 
«ras_  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand 
igainat  him,  the  tactics  of  the  day  changed, 
,nd  became  nearer  to  what  they  were  in  our 


In  France  this  weapon  became  more  popular 
when  the  campaigns  in  Algiers  worked  such 
an  immense  change  in  the  army  of  that 
country.  For  close  upon  forty  years  Franco 
has  had  work  cut  out  for  her  troops  in  the 
school  of  war  which  she  fonnded  in  North- 
ern Africa.  An  entirely  new  type  of  the 
French  soldier  has  arisen  to  be  the  model 
man  of  her  service.  Individual  fighting, 
looser  formations,  a  manner  of  achieving  an 
end,  DO  matter  how,  so  that  it  was  achieved, 
became  the  rule  more  than  the  exception  in 
the  army,  of  which  the  Zouave  is  the  picked 
soldier.  In  our  own  service,  notwithstand- 
ing several  attempts  to  introduce  the  modem 
French  system  of  almost  separate  working 
on  the  part  of  each  fighting  man,  we  have, 
with  certain  modifications,  maintained  our 
more  compact  formations,  and  our  reliance 
of  eaoh  soldier  npon  the  whole  company  or 
troop  to  which  he  belongs,  more  than  upon 
his  own  individual  exertions.  We  have 
made  changes  certainly,  but  they  have 
neither  been  rash  nor  very  considerable. 
That  our  system,  so  far,  suits  onr  men  much 
better  than  greater  changes  would  do,  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  as  that  we  have  held 
our  own  whenever  and  wherever  we  have 
taken  the  field.  Whether  we  shall  have  to 
make  further  changes,  or  whether  our  in- 
fantry movements  are  rapid  enough  for  the 
arms  with  which  our  enemies,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, will  in  future  carry,  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  discussion.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  by  degrees  a  very 
considerable  modification  in  some  of  onr  tac- 
tics mnst  take  place.  When  an  average 
military  marksman  can  hit  an  enemy  at  8U0 
yards  seven  times  out  of  ten,  it  becomes 
that  enemy  to  be  more  active,  either  when 
advancing  or  retiring,  than  when  a  similar 
feat  could  only  be  achieved  once  in  perhaps 
a  dozen  shots. 

The  great  difficulty  connected  with  the 
modifications  of  modem  tactics  seems  to  be 
that  we  are  yet  only  in  a  state  of  transition 
as  regards  firearms.  In  all  that  regards 
both  breech-loaders  and  field-guns,  we  have 
advanced  far,  but  shall  probably — we  might 
say  certainly — advance  much  further.  Even, 
however,  if  progress  has  reached  its  limits 
in  the  perfection  of  arms  of  precision,  it  be- 
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Mid  plnck  on  the  part  of  the  oommander 
becomes  a  wanton  waste  of  life.  Would  not 
eaoh  be  the  judgment  passed  upon  any  cav- 
alry leader  who  would  launch  his  regiment 
or  brigade  against  an  infantry  square  armed 
even  as  our  own  and  other  European  armies 
are  at  the  present  day  ?  Against  in&ntry 
broken  or  in  retreat,  against  the  same  arm 
when  thrown  into  confusion  by  some  blunder 
on  the  part  of  their  commander,  against  the 
oavaliy  of  the  enemy,  or  against  artillery 
when  not  onlimbered,  dragoons  most  ever 
prove  of  the  utmost  service,  and  no  army  in 
the  field  could  do  without  them.  So  it  is 
when  feeling  for  an  enemy,  when  pushing  to 
the  front,  and  anxious  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment,  the  cavalry  arm  must  ever  be  present 
to  do  that  which  it  alone  can  effect  properly. 
But  unless  some  change,  of  which  as  yet  we 
know  nothing,  takes  place  in  the  firearms  of 
the  world,  we  shall,  probably,  never  again 
hear  of  cavalry  being  used  to  charge  infantry 
squares  as  iu  old  time. 

Again,  it  is  an  open  question  how,  with 
the  present  improvements  in  artillery,  either 
infantry  or  cavalry  can  ever  be  used  in  the 
open  field  to  silence  a  battery  of  guns.  At 
the  present  day  the  artilleryman,  although 
he  cannot  load  as  quickly,  fires  with  almost 
as  great  predsion  as  the  in&ntry  soldier. 
In  the  advance  of  an  infantry  brigade  against 
a  battery,  unless  circumstances  were  excep- 
tional and  much  in  favor  of  the  former  arm, 
there  would  be  no  formation  left  by  the  time 
they  reached  their  destination.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  can  be  rectified  very  much 
by  rapidity  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
infantry  soldier,  and  in  this  change,  as  we 
imagine,  will  be  found  one  of  Uie  chief 
alterations  of  modern  tactics.  Much  greater 
quickness  in  advancing ;  the  "double"  taking 
the  place  of  our  present  quick  time ;  and  a 
certain  reckless  dash,  which  will  tend  greatly 
to  abolish  steady  formations,  will  probably 
supersede  many  of  the  movements  now  in 
use.  But  the  chief  change  will  most  likely 
be  a  rule  by  which  no  arm  of  the  service 
will  ever,  or  very  seldom,  be  employed 
alone.  Brigades  will  probably  not  be  com- 
posed of  cavalry  nor  of  infantry  alone,  but 
eaoh  one,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  eaoh  regi- 
ment, have  a  certain  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  attached  to  it.  In  the  state  of 
transition  which  we  find  ourselves  to  be,  and 
in  which  every  army  in  Europe  must  find 
themselves  to  be,  these  speculations  on  future 
tactics  must  be  more  or  less  vague.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  improbable. 


far  less  impossible.  As  we  advance  in  the 
excellence  of  firearms  and  of  ordnance,  it 
seems  likely  that  each  branch  of  the  service 
will  depend  more  and  more  on  one  another, 
and  that  the  smallest  commands  will  become 
what  divisions  of  the  army  have  been  hither* 
to— a  mixture  of  cavalry,  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, and  that  every  ofiioer  who  aspires  to 
command  even  a  regiment  must  be  able  to 
know  how  to  command  and  when  to  use  other 
arms  of  the  service  as  well  as  that  to  whidi 
he  himself  belongs.  At  any  rate,  as  far  aa 
it  is  possible  to  see,  this  appears  the  only 
possible  solution  of  what  is  the  military 
mystery  of  the  future.  But  for  the  changes 
to  become  visible,  or  for  any  definite  mlei 
upon  the  subject  to  be  practicable,  we  mutt 
wait  for  the  experiences  of  the  next  Euro- 
pean war. 


THE  ESTIMATES  OF  CONSULTING  ENGI- 
NEERS. 

Trom  "  Tha  BngioMr." 
Possibly  in  one  case  out  of  fifty,  probably 
not  in  one  instance  out  of  five  hundred,  does 
the  actual  cost  of  a  heavy  job  coincide  with 
the  estimate  previously  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineer. This  proposition  is  so  weU  ande^ 
stood,  that  it  is  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  total  cost  of  a  bridge,  or  an  embank- 
ment, or  a  mill,  or  a  factory,  must  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimate ;  and  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
cautionary measure  intended  to  defend  the 
engineer  from  the  charge  of  incompetency 
which  may  be  brought  against  him,  and  the 
capitalist  from  the  consequences  of  not  prop- 
erly counting  the  cost  before  he  begins  to 
build,  a  something,  known  as  "a  margin  for 
contingencies,"  is  always  added  to  every 
estimate,  and  forms,  indeed,  an  integral  part 
of  it.  This  margin,  however,  seldom  or 
never  suflices ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  outlay  al- 
ways exceeds  not  only  the  calculated  cost, 
but  the  calculated  cost  and  the  margin  as 
well.  If  the  excess  be  moderate,  no  veiy 
serious  consequences  may  ensue ;  hot  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  excess  has 
not  unfrequently  been  so  large  as  to  entail 
the  total  ruin  of  the  capitalist  or  capitalists ; 
or  at  least  to  reduce  the  profits  which  he  or 
they  expected  to  realize  to  a  nominal  retam. 
An  estimate  right  within  20  per  cent  of  the 
actnal  cost  is,  however,  regarded  as  a  very 
good  estimate,  and  one  reflecting  much  credit 
on  the  engineer  and  all  concerned.  Tet  this 
20  per  cent  is  to  our  minds  sufficiently  on- 
satisfactory,  and  bears  small  testimony  to 
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the  Tslne  of  existing  systems — or  want  of 
Bystema— of  estimating  the  cost  of  work. 
It  ought  to  be,  and  no  donbt  is,  possible  to 
ascertain  beforehand  with  much  accuracy, 
how  mnch  money  will  be  spent  in  carrying 
oat  any  undertaking  to  a  saccessfnl  termi- 
nation. This  is  proTed  by  the  fact  that  es- 
timatee,  perhaps  accidentally,  do  bow  and 
then  agree  very  closely  with  the  actual  ex* 
penditure  ;  and  it  is  worth  while,  we  think, 
to  inquire  why  such  an  agreement  is  excep- 
tional instead  of  being  the  rule. 

The  reasons  why  estimates  and  expendi- 
ture so  seldom  coincide,  are  two  in  number. 
In  the  first  place,  the  engineer  does  not  ao- 
ourately  know  how  much  work  has  to  be 
done ;  io  the  second  plaoe,  he  does  not  know 
how  much  the  doing  will  cost.  As  regards 
the  first,  it  is  possible  that  the  engineer  may 
not  be  at  all  to  blame.  The  preparation  of 
a  complete  design  for  a  complicated  struc- 
ture, such,  for  example,  as  a  cotton  mill,  is 
all  but  impossible.  When  the  drawings 
come  to  be  made,  a  host  of  small  things  are 
certain  to  be  left  out,  simply  because  they 
cannot  be  put  in  to  any  reasonable  scale  on 
paper ;  they  are  to  be  supplied  afterwards. 
It  is  known  in  a  kind  of  way  that  they  will 
ultimately  be  needed,  but  no  one  thinks  of 
wasting  time  in  ascertaining  what  they  will 
really  cost,  and  of  what  they  will  consist. 
Almost  from  the  first  moment  they  are  put 
oat  of  sight,  and  to  nothing  more  than  to 
Buoh  trifles  as  these  will  the  proverb  "  out 
of  sight  out  of  mind "  apply.  The  so- 
called  trifles,  howcTer,  make  themselves  dis- 
agreeably prominent  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. They  must  be  supplied  and  paid 
for,  and  they  not  unfrequently  constitute  an 
ominous  feature  in  the  bill.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  define  in  what  trifles  of  this  kind 
consist.  Bvery  engineer  who  has  prepared 
an  estimate  for  work  difiering  from  anything 
he  has  estimated  for  and  carried  out  before, 
will  be  likely  to  class  trifles,  using  the  word 
in  our  sense,  under  a  different  head.  No 
engineer  will  deny  their  exbtence,  their 
ooetliness,  or  the  influence  which  they  exert 
on  estimates,  and  this  much  admitted,  our 
proposition  is  granted. 

Under  certain  oiroumstances,  however,  we 
find  the  engineer  very  much  to  blame,  be- 
cause he  totally  overlooks  the  necessity  which 
exuts  for  the  construction  of  essentials,  or 
relegates  important  features  to  the  region  of 
real  trifles.  The  result  of  such  negligence, 
or  errors  of  judgment,  may  be  disastrous. 
We  recollect  one  case  in  which  a  factory  was 


put  up,  and  boiler  and  engines  put  down  at 
a  cost  of  about  £10,000.  It  was  known 
that  no  water  from  river  or  stream  was  avail- 
able. A  shallow  well  was  therefore  sunk, 
and  from  this  water  sufficient  for  mortar, 
&c.,  was  obtained  during  the  progress  of  the 
works.  The  insignificant  cost  of  this  well 
was  included  in  the  estimate.  By  the  time 
the  factory  was  completed,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  not  nearly  enough  could  be 
had  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture. 
A  very  large  further  outlay — nearly  £1,000 
— ^was  incurred  in  sinking  the  well  deeper, 
without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result ; 
and,  finally,  rather  than  abandon  the  factory 
altogether,  £2,000  more  were  spent  in  lay- 
ing a  main  and  opening  a  cutting  from  a 
river  at  a  considerable  distance.  Here  the 
original  estimate  was  increased  nearly  50 
per  cent  by  a  single  mistake.  Such  cases 
are,  of  course,  very  exceptional ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  exceptional  to  find  estimates  based 
on  the  first  cost  of  machines  delivered  at 
the  works,  not  one  farthing  being  added  for 
erecting  them;  the  value  of  the  bricks  re- 
quired based  on  their  price  in  the  field,  the 
trifling  question  of  carriage  being  totally 
forgotten,  and  such  like.  Such  mistakes  as 
these  will  cause  actual  outlay  to  exceed  es- 
timated cost  with  great  certainty,  and  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  guilty 
of  them.  None,  indeed,  but  those  who  have 
had  to  prepare  estimates  for  large  under- 
takings, can  tell  how  much  trouble,  and  what 
unceasing  watchfulness  is  required  at  every 
step  to  avoid  error. 

Even  if  we  suppose  the  engineer  to  have 
ascertained  with  the  utmost  accuracy  every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  required,  from 
the  steam  engine  to  the  time-taker's  dock, 
it  does  not  follow  that  his  estimate  must  be 
right:  the  second  class  of  error  to  which 
we  have  alluded  to  may  come  into  play.  It 
is  one  thing  to  know  what  you  want  to  buy, 
quite  another  to  know  what  it  will  oost.  An 
engineer  may  determine  with  strict  acouraey 
how  many  yards  of  earth  must  be  taken  out 
to  prepare  an  engine  foundation,  but  his  es- 
timate of  the  oost  of  taking  it  out  may  be 
altogether  wrong,  for  it  is  not  the  quantity 
of  earth  to  be  removed,  but  the  whole  oost 
of  removal,  that  a£fects  the  precision  of  the 
estimate.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  labor,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil;  in  the 
second,  water  may  come  in  on  him,  and  de- 
feat all  his  calculations.  In  estimating  for 
machinery,  the  engineer  is  poouliarly  apt  to 
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fall  into  error.     He  sets  down  the  cost  of 
enginegand  gearing  at  so  uiuch,  and  on  going 
into  the  market  finds  that  no  manufacturing 
engineer  will  toaoh  them  at  the  price.     The 
reason  is  simply  that  the  manufacturers, 
knowing  that  estimates  generally  err  on  the 
wrong  side,  put  on  a  '*  margin  for  contingen- 
cies,    on  which  the  would-be  purchaser  has 
not  ealonlated  at  all.    He  puts  down  £2,000, 
we  will  say,  for  engines  and  boilers.   He  has, 
perhaps,  worked  out  the  cost  of  these  very 
carefully  on  paper.  The  maker  does  the  same 
thing,  and  comes,  perhaps,  to  nearly  the 
same  result,  to  which  he  immediately  adds 
50  per  cent,  not  only  for  profit,  but  as  mar- 
gin, and  to  cover  the  chance  of  loss.     Both 
parties  are  right  in  their  own  way,  but  our 
engineer's  estimate  is  all  wrong.     Nor  is 
this  the  only  difficulty  which  those  who  pre- 
pare estimates  have  to  contend  against.     It 
is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
work  ought  to  cost,  prices  vary  so  much  in 
different    districts,    and    among    different 
makers.      We  may  state   a  case  in  point 
which  recently  came  under  our  own  notice : 
An  engineer  putting  up  largo  works,  required 
some  heavy  castings.     Before  preparing  his 
estimates,  he  wrote  to  some  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  country  asking  the  prices  at 
which  they  would  execute  the  work.     Be- 
fore a  week  was  over  he  found  that  he  could 
have  his  castings  at  any  price,  from  £12  to 
£5  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  and,  in  any  case,  suffi- 
ciently good  for  his  purpose.     Some  of  our 
readers  may  say  that  this  gentleman  adopted 
the  proper  plan,  and  that  estimates  based 
on  actual  tenders  in  this  way,  could  not  be 
far  wrong.      This  supposition,  however,  is 
true  only  within  certain  limits.     We  may 
cite  a  case  in  point  which  came  under  our 
own  notice  a  few  years  ago.     An  engineer 
had  occasion  to  order  some  very  heavy  gear- 
ing.    He  got  two  or  three  tenders  for  the 
castings,  and  he  accepted  the  lowest  tender. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  wrought  iron  work, 
in  the  shape  of  plummer  block  bolts  and 
nuts,  wheel  boss  hoops,  &o.,  was  also  re- 
quired.     This  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  ask  a  price  for,  regarding  it  as  a 
trifle.     The  work  was  delivered,  and  so  was 
the  bill ;  on  examining  it  the  engineer  dis- 
covered that  so  much  bad  been  charged  for 
the  wrought  iron,  that  instead  of  obtaining 
the  gearing  as  a  whole,  at  the  cheapest,  he 
had  paid  at  the  dearest  rate.     The  other 
tendering  parties  would  have  charged  a  little 
more  for  the  castings  and  a  great  deal  less 
for  the  wrought  iron,  that  was  all. 


We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
that  consulting  engineers  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  a  difficult  duty  '.n  the  preparation 
of  estimates ;  a  duty,  we  may  add,  often  so 
badly  paid  for  that  he  is  sorely  tempted  to 
slur  over  his  work  and  add  a  good  margin 
for  contingencies  to  cover  his  short  comings. 
It  is  not  to  negligence,  however,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  thoroughly  unsat- 
isfactory state  in  which  the  practice  of  esti- 
mating now  is,  but  rather  to  incapacity. 
There  is  no  good  treatise  on  the  subject,  at- 
thongh  there  are  plenty  of  "  price  books " 
containing  forms  of  tender  and  speoifications. 
The  art  of  estimating  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  course  of  engineering  instruction, 
either  in  the  office  or  the  college.  When  a 
young  man  can  take  out  quantities  and  pre- 
pare an  estimate  at  the  rate  of  so  many  rods 
of  brick  work  so  much,  one  steam  engine 
fitted  complete  so  much,  &c.,  &c.,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  his  education  finished  in  this 
direction,  as  far  as  the  office  or  the  college 
is  concerned,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  is  no 
more  competent  then  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  than  if  he  had  never  been  taught 
engineering  at  all.  Those  instructors  of 
youth  who  doubt  this  statement,  will  do  well 
to  test  its  accuracy  thus.  Let  them  procure 
the  bills  furnished  to  and  paid  by  any  large 
manufacturer  or  ironmaster  for  the  erection 
of  any  given  premises  or  machinery.  Then 
let  them  lay  down  the  prescribed  conditions 
to  three  or  four  of  the  most  advanced  pupils 
they  have  got,  ask  them  to  send  in  estimates 
elaborated  from  their  own  brains,  aided  by 
snch  treatises  as  they  can  find  on  the  subject, 
and  compare  those  estimates  with  the  aotaal 
bills  paid.  They  will  see  that  our  statement, 
that  no  pupils  are  taught  anything  practically 
about  estimating,  is  confirmed  with  startling 
force.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  test 
we  have  indicated  might  be  made  a  valuable 
feature  in  the  courses  of  engineering  col- 
leges, and  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
by  private  teachers  ?  We  think  so  ;  and  we 
further  think  that  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  introducing  it.  A  little 
less  mathematics,  and  a  little  more  instruc- 
tion as  to  what  things  really  cost,  would  be 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  young  engi- 
neer of  the  period. 


BAD  Axles. — Certain  railroad  companies 
are  putting  in  passenger  axles  which  they 
know  to  be  made  at  one  piling,  from  old  railt 
Sttoh  trifling  with  life  is  fHghtfoL 
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STEAM  Gauoks. — Very  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark 
called  steam  gauges  on  locomotives  luxuries, 
not  necessities.  At  this  moment  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  locomotive  in  Great  Britain 
working  a  railway  carrying  passengers  which 
18  not  fitted  with  a  steam  gauge.  The  truth 
is  that  when  Mr.  Clark  wrote,  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a  select  few,  knew 
only  of  the  cumbrous  mercurial  gauge,  or 
the  yet  more  imperfect  manometer.  The 
Bourdon  gauge  had  only  been  talked  about 
by  users  of  steam  power  in  general,  and  it 
was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Clark,  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  body  of  his  professional 
brethren,  should  regard  all  known  gauges 
likely  to  suit  a  locomotive  as  mechanical 
quiddities — things  of  the  border  land  which 
lies  between  true  mechanical  science  and 
quasi  mechanical  humbug,  and  reject  them 
accordingly.  The  manufacture  of  gauges 
has,  however,  become  a  great  trade,  and 
now  not  only  every  locomotive  engine,  but 
almost  every  boiler  and  every  portable  en- 
gine in  the  kingdom  is  fitted  with  one.  The 
steam  gauge  has  asserted  itself,  so  to  speak, 
and  by  its  obtmsiveness  it  has  forced  itself 
into  that  position  where  criticism  begins. 
Where  this  last  may  end,  only  the  makers 
of  steam  gauges  can  say. 

A  steam  pressure  gauge  can  only  be  used 
for  three  purposes.  The  first  is  to  tell 
accurately  the  pressure  in  a  steam  boiler  at 
any  moment  when  the  water  is  hotter  than 
212  deg. ;  the  second  is  to  tell  variations 
in  the  steam  pressure  from  time  to  time ; 
and  the  third  is  to  bring  in  money  to  the 
makers.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  last 
point  is  more  studied  than  the  others ; 
indeed,  so  much  studied  that  the  value  of 
the  modem  mercantile  steam  gauge  as  an 
index  of  the  pressure  within  a  boiler  at  any 
moment  is  very  small  indeed.  There  is 
nothing  like  facts  to  prove  assertions;  and 
as  we  plainly  repeat  that  the  modem  steam 
gauge  of  commerce  is  a  very  worthless 
instrument,  it  is  right  that  we  should  adduce 
facts  in  proof  of  our  statement ;  and  as  these 
facts  tend  to  show  what  maker  deals  best 
with  his  customers,  and  who  serves  them 
worst,  our  statements  should  prove  all  the 
more  valuable.  It  is  well  known,  or  should  be 
well  known,  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  not  per- 
mit a  greater  pressure  of  steam  to  be  used 
within  the  limits  of  their  show-yards  than  50 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Every  exhibitor  intend- 
ing to  get  up  steam  most,  therefore,  submit 


the  gauge  with  which  his  engine  is  fitted  to  the 
Society's  engineers,  Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos, 
who  test  the  gauges  and  return  them  with  a 
certificate  that  the  boiler  may  be  worked  at 
a  pressure  of  so  many  pounds  by  its  own 
gauge,  which  is  equivalent  to  50  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  nearly  every  certificate  granted  by 
Mr.  Amos  this  year  at  Manchester,  and  to 
compare  each  certificate  with  the  gauge. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result : 
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Here  we  have  62  gauges  b;  recognised 
makers,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  only 
9,  or  less  than  18  per  cent,  are  correct. 
This  is  a  fact  which,  we  fancy,  will  startle 
oar  readers,  and  we  trust  open  the  eyes  both 
of  gnage  makers  and  guago  buyers  to  what 
thoy  are  selling  and  making. 

It  may,  of  coarse,  be  urged  that  the  gauge 
Hsed  by  Mr.  Amos  in  testing  those  of  the 
exhibitors  is  not  accurate.  But  even  if  this 
were  true — and  it  is  not — there  would  still 
remain  an  immense  discrepancy  between  the 
tested  gauges  themselves.  No  want  of 
accuracy  in  the  standard  gauges  can  affect 
this  part  of  the  question.  If  we  suppose, 
for  example,  the  standard  gauge  to  be  5  lbs. 
too  high,  denoting  50  lbs.  w^en  there  was 
only  45  lbs.,  then  we  should  have  Smith 
right;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  where  will 
Schaeffer  be?  One  of  his  gauges,  under 
each  conditions,  would  be  11  lbs.  wrong, 
and  none  of  the  others  will  be  less  than  3 
lbs.  wrong.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
steam  gauges,  properly  used  and  properly 
fitted,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
prevention  of  explosions,  all  this  want  of 
accuracy  comes  out  in  a  very  bad  light. 
Nor  do  the  figures  we  have  given  show  the 
worst.  Ganges  were  brought  up  to  Mr. 
Amos  to  be  tested  which  were  30  lbs.  wrong, 
and  which  he,  very  properly,  would  not 
allow  to  be  used  at  all.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  imperfections  are  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness  rather  than  of  a  deter- 
mination to  ignore  every  other  condition 
save  economy.  Twelve  months  will  elapse 
before  the  gauges  used  by  the  agricultural 
engineers  of  Great  Britain  are  again  pub- 
licly tested.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  shall  have  a  different  record  to  place 
next  year  before  our  readers  1 — Engineer. 

■IMPROVED  SHAPE  OF  SCREW-TAP& 

B;  Prof.  0.  Bktlich. 
CondenMd  aod  tnnilsted  from  PolTt.  Centralblatt. 
The  "  Propagation  Industrielle  "  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  a  method  of  making 
screw-taps  of  a  new  and  improved  shape,  as 
practiced  in  the  large  machine-shop  at  Graf- 
fenstaden.  The  screw-taps  are  there  turn- 
ed and  cut  in  a  turning-lathe  provided  with 
a  peculiar  mechanism,  the  effect  of  which  is, 
that  the  pieces  produced  by  turning  and  by 
the  cutting  of  the  thread  are  not  circular  in 
section,  but  of  a  shape  more  favorable  to  a 
saccessful  working  of  the  tap  when  finished. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  screw- 
tape  as  made  heretofore,  conform  but  imper- 


fectly to  what  must  be  expected  from  a  good 
cutting-tool.  The  action  of  an  ordinary  tap 
does  not  produce  regular  chips ;  it  does  not 
leave  room  enough  for  them,  nor  allow  the 
oil  easy  access  to  the  working-edges.  Thus 
they  produce  an  annecessary  amount  of  fric- 
tion, and  become  rapidly  blunt  and  worn. 
Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
respect.  But  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
shape  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tap  has  been  re- 
tained. No  tap,  however,  having  a  nucleus 
of  a  circular  section,  can  ever  work  as  adTsn- 
tageously  as  any  other  good  cutting  tool; 
for  it  does  not  suflSce  that  the  edge  be  sharp. 
The  tool,  besides,  ought  not  to  touch  the 
surface  of  the  screw  to  be  cat,  but  just  with 
its  edge  ;  and  the  cutting  edge  ought  to  be 
free  at  the  back,  and  must  therefore  have  a 
tooth-like  shape.  To  make  the  action  of  the 
tap  as  perfect  as  possible,  not  only  the  edge 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  triangular  thread  must 
be  eccentric,  but  also  both  surfaces  of  the 
thread  must  recede  eccentrically  from  their 
respective  cutting  edges.  This  is  effected 
by  the  method  of  cutting  taps  as  adopted  at 
Graffenstaden. 

The  annexed  engrav- 
ing may  give  an  idea 
how  this  is  done.  The 
fine  dotted  outline  is 
circular,  and  indicates 
the  section  of  a  piece 
of  steel  tamed  off  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The 
above-mentioned  pe- 
culiar mechanism,  however  attached  to 
the  turning-lathe  at  Graffenstaden,  doea 
not  turn  the  piece  oircalar,  but  in  a 
shape  indicated  by  the  full  drawn  outline  of 
the  annexed  figure,  so  that  the  piece  obtains 
a  wavy  surface.  The  cutting  of  the  thread 
is  afterwards  done  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  mechanism.  Thus  a  screw  of 
a  wavy  section  is  produced  with  alternat- 
ing swells  {$),  and  recesses  (r),  each  of 
which  extends  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
piece.  The  number  of  swells  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  teeth  intended  to  be  giren 
to  the  tap.  Our  engraving  shows  four  of 
them.  To  finish  the  tap  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  out  one  half  of  each  swell  by  s 
planing  or  a  milling  mtu;hine,  to  a  depth 
oorresponding  to  the  required  length  of  the 
teeth.  Thus  taps  are  obtained  of  a  section 
about  as  indicated  by  the  hatched  surface  in 
the  engraving.  The  planes  of  the  cutting- 
faces  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  tap.      Q. 
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PATENTS  AND  PATENT  UWS. 

Br  W.  Bbidqes  Adams. 
From  <<  Ths  Soolet;  of  ArU  Jonraal." 

The  word  "  monopoly  "  is  one  of  exooeU- 
iDg  ill  odor  with  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  affix  suoh  a  name  to  patents 
is  considered  a  very  clever  move  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents.  It  catches  the  public 
ear,  and  the  public  is  very  apt  to  take  things 
for  granted,  that  appear  to  conform  to  its 
interests.  What  is  a  monopoly  ?  A  privi- 
lege conferred  upon  special  individuals,  for 
their  own  advantage,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  community.  At  first  sight,  numerous 
private  rights  appear  to  be  monopolies — 
land,  mines,  forests,  rivers,  the  raw  material 
of  the  world,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
whole  human  race,  as  tenants  in  common; 
and  for  individuals  to  possess  and  own  them 
as  private  property,  is  simply  a  concession 
granted,  because  they  will  produce  a  gener- 
ally greater  fruit  by  the  process  of  individ- 
ual enclosure,  than  by  a  general  scramble. 
The  conversion  of  the  raw  material  into 
useful  forms,  by  the  operation  of  the  human 
brain  and  human  hands,  creates  another 
kind  of  property,  giving  the  raw  material  far 
greater  v«lue  by  mental  and  physical  labor, 
labor  which  would  not  bo  given  unless  the 
owners  ooald  reap  somo  of  the  fruits  of  it 
by  an  enclosure  of  the  results  of  their  own 
brains  or  hands  as  their  own  property. 
Origination  of  new  and  useful  ideas  and 
forms,  producing  something  better  and  more 
useful  than  has  been  produced  before,  is  the 
moat  valuable  kind  of  labor,  and,  therefore, 
the  world,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  civi- 
lised, gives  exclusive  property,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  to  the  producers  of  the  ideas, 
and  goes  still  further  in  giving  hereditary 
rights  to  long-continued  industry. 

Language  is  common  property,  but  the 
author  of  a  book,  putting  language  into  new 
forms,  in  combination  with  ideas,  is  endowed 
with  what  is  called  "  copyright "  for  a  term 
of  years,  a  monopoly,  in  short,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  without  that  monopoly,  the  books 
would  not  be  produced,  or  only  a  very  few 
books  would  be  produced  by  a  few  wealthy 
and  powerful  persons ;  and  the  very  title  of 
the  book  is  also  a  monopoly.  Another  per- 
son produces  a  picture  which  has  a  high 
valae,  and  the  right  to  reproduce  that  pic- 
ture bv  enirravin?8  or  nhntntrriLnhu    nr  nt.hnr  I 


nal.  Another  produces  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
with  the  same  results.  Another  produces  a 
new  design  for  furniture,  or  patterns  for 
dress,  or  other  manufacture,  and  that  is  as 
much  his  own,  with  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  it  entire  or  in  copies,  as  though  it  were 
the  corn  and  cattle  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  orchard  owner,  or  the  vegetables 
of  the  market  gardener. 

This  monopoly  goes  still  further.  The 
style  and  title  of  a  firm  is  private  property ; 
and,  as  if  to  guard  against  the  contingency 
of  the  same  Christian  and  surname  in  com- 
bination being  used  for  competition  by  a 
namesake,  trade-marks  were  invented  to  in- 
sure the  monopoly,  and  every  possible  means 
are  resorted  to  to  prevent  a  trader's  individ- 
uality from  being  trenched  on  by  his  neigh- 
bors. Yet  more:  a  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, with  no  individuality,  and  who  pur- 
chases all  his  wares  ready  made  from  other 
persons,  has  the  exclusive  right  to  a  particu- 
lar word  or  combination  of  words  out  of  a 
dictionary,  which,  if  he  be  the  first  to  as- 
snme,  no  one  can  appropriate  till  he  chooses 
to  abandon  his  right. 

Throughout  all  these  things  it  is  the  right 
of  property  which  the  law  jealously  guards, 
meutal  or  other.  But  for  this  law,  a  large 
mass  of  mankind  would  disguise  themselves 
in  their  neigbors'  likeness,  to  reap  the  profits 
accruing  from  their  neighbors'  reputation. 

What  are  called  patents,  are  mental  ori- 
ginations, multiplied  in  matter,  and  the 
law  professes  to  confer  on  the  originator  the 
sole  right  to  use  and  sell  them  to  the  publie 
for  the  course  of  fourteen  years.  Some  of 
these  originations  are  very  popular,  and  an 
enormous  trade  grows  up,  from  which  large 
profits  accrue,  and  it  is  very  commonly  an 
article  not  of  real  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  that  makes  the  largest 
profits  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  trade  rivalry 
is  excited,  and  any  means  are  resorted  to  for 
evading  the  patent,  without  payment  to  the 
inventor.  Everything  previously  known  in 
the  trade  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  rivals ; 
but  the  Naboth's  vineyard  they  covet  is  the 
new  thing  which  the  public  prefer,  either  for 
its  superiority  or  its  cheapness,  and  which 
has  been  the  production  of  the  inventor's 
brain.  So  they  set  to  work  to  defome  him, 
to  deny  his  originality,  to  call  him  a  monop- 
olist, to  dnnrv  kin  imrani-.inn  fn  trxr  &nd  inviula 
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propriate  it  to  themselves  without  paying 
anything  for  the  cost  of  its  production. 

A  few  years  back,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
decry  and  abolish  patents  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  and  now  once  more 
an  attempt  is  making  to  obtain  a  huge  mo- 
nopoly, under  pretext  of  abolishing  another 
— not  a  monopoly  as  of  old  in  the  case  of 
the  oorn-laws,  for  the  benefit  of  landlords  or 
landowners,  but  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
trade-lords  and  capitalists  generally.  Large 
manufacturers,  material  converters,  and  sim- 
ilar people,  desire  to  get  the  use  of  brains 
without  paying  for  them,  or  to  keep  things 
as  they  are.  It  is  not  a  case  of  patentees 
against  the  community,  as  their  opponents 
endeavor  to  make  out,  but  a  case  for  the 
community  itself,  as  interested  in  progress, 
against  wealthy  trader*  who  would  keep 
down  all  progress,  if  by  so  doing  they  could 
keep  up  their  own  profits.  It  is  the  ease  of 
the  community,  in  behalf  of  the  active  brains 
that  work  for  them  with  mental  capital,  and 
without  material  capital,  against  the  dull 
and  inert  brains,  with  material  capital  in 
masses,  which  at  present,  stimulated  into 
competition  by  the  restless  brains  around 
them,  lead  an  uneasy  life,  and  would  fain 
become  the  slaveholders  of  the  active  brains, 
and  prescribe  limits  to  their  labors  under 
their  own  control,  and  for  their  own  ima- 
ginary benefit.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create 
an  hereditary  trade  arbtocracy,  by  taking 
away  the  fulcrum  through  which  clear  brains 
rise  into  the  possession  of  material  capital, 
and  their  owners  elbow  the  inert  rich  from 
their  seats.  And,  not  uncommonly,  it  is 
those  who  have  grown  rich  upon  patents  who 
are  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  other 
men's  patents. 

The  common  ground  of  opposition  is  that 
patents  impede  progress.  If  they  did,  that 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  their  abolition. 
But  assertion  is  not  demonstration.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  patent  is  a  monopoly  which 
no  one  but  the  owner  can  use.  Quite  true ; 
but  so  is  land  a  monopoly  which  no  one  but 
the  owner  can  use,  the  difference  being  that 
the  patent  is  a  monopoly  for  fourteen  years, 
and  the  land  forever.  The  patent  is  a  four- 
teen years'  monopoly  of  individual  brain- 
work,  the  land  monopoly  is  that  of  the  ma- 
terial works  of  the  Creator.  If  the  land 
were  the  property  of  the  State,  the  rentals 
would  belong  to  the  general  community  as  a 
tax  fund,  and  ihe  community  gives  it  to  in- 
dividuals on  the  supposition  that  they  will 
manage  it  better  for  the  general  benefit  of 


the  communitT  than  the  State  conld,  the 
rental  being  the  payment  for  their  trouble. 
The  patent  b  a  limited  property,  the  land 
is  an  unlimited  property,  both  conferred  by 
the  community,  and  capable  of  reeamption, 
if  demonstrated  to  be  misohievotu  to  the 
commonity. 

The  brain-worker  can  only,  in  the  ease  d 
patents,  operate  by  the  agency  of  matter, 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  who  exacts  a 
large  share  of  the  brain-work  in  return  for 
the  use  of  the  matter.  But  the  brain-work- 
ing patentee  has  no  monopoly.  He  b  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  all  others  nsing 
the  landlord's  matter,  or  the  materials  of 
the  Creator,  save  in  the' patentee's  particular 
mode.  And  no  sooner  has  he  achieved  a 
success,  than  other  inventors  are  immedi- 
ately at  work  to  eclipse  him,  to  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  snccessfiil 
invention  not  superseded  by  another  im- 
provement, commonly  half  the  fourteen 
years'  term  expires  before  an  invention  is 
brought  even  into  limited  use. 

The  large  manufacturer  has  hU  choice  of 
patents  by  competition  amongst  brains,  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  stored-up  records  of 
lapsed  patents  at  the  Patent  Office,  which 
he  rarely  has  recourse  to,  save  to  compete 
with,  and  defeat,  something  new,  which  a 
rival  manufacturer  has  produced  under  a 
patent,  and  turned  to  profit.  It  b  well 
known  that  few  raannfacturers  will  embark 
in  new  things  without  the  protection  of  a 
patent,  for  the  reason  that  money  must  be 
expended  experimentally,  and  that  rivaU  lie 
in  ambush  to  reap  the  profits  in  competition, 
without  outlay,  and  consequently  can  under- 
sell the  originator,  and  for  this  reason  the 
records  of  lapsed  patents  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice are  not  resorted  to,  but  remain  dead 
letters. 

It  has  been  sought  to  make  a  dbtinctioa 
between  copy-right  and  patent-right.  There 
b  none  ;  they  are  alike,  in  their  integritj, 
original  emanations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  abolition  of 
patents  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  abo- 
lition of  copyright  in  books  or  works  of  art. 
Copyright  in  designs  is  copyright  in  a  repre- 
sentation. Patent-right  b  copyright  in  form, 
and  utility,  and  methods  of  production; 
whether  brain  imagination  be  multiplied  in 
printed  books,  or  in  music,  or  in  engraving, 
or  artistry,  or  design,  or  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions or  shows,  or  stamped  on  matter  under 
what  are  called  patents,  it  is  the  same  pro 
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cess  of  expressing  mind  in  matter  as  an  ori- 
gination ;  and  as  the  originators  are  compar- 
atively few  in  number,  it  is  desirable  to  culti- 
Tate  them,  and  give  them  enclosures  of  men- 
tal domains  wherein  to  have  free  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  various  arts,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  that  the  enclosures 
and  private  ownership  of  land — a  common 
property — is  granted  to  the  producers  of 
food,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  simply  the  system  of  bad  laws  to 
which  all  the  evils  of  patents  are  traceable. 
There  was  a  time  when,  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers of  printed  fabrics,  all  new  designs 
were  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible  till  the 
moment  of  issue,  and  all  were  busy  bribing, 
or  trying  to  bribe,  their  neighbors'  design- 
ers. The  Aot  for  Copyright  in  Designs, 
abolished  this  system  of  piracy,  and  with  it 
the  secrecy.  Were  patents  abolished,  one 
of  the  results  would  be  a  return  to  secrecy 
in  all  small  things,  a  closing  of  manufacto- 
ries against  inspection,  and  a  general  dearth 
of  information  to  mechanical  periodicals, 
while  improvements,  involving  a  large  out- 
lay of  capital,  would  cease  to  be  made,  un- 
less perchance  in  government  establishments. 

If  the  spread  of  knowledge  be  a  national 
advantage,  the  induoement  to  secrecy  by 
the  abolition  of  the  patent — open — would 
be  a  serious  evil. 

Amongst  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  abo- 
lition of  patents,  one  is,  that  the  patentees 
gain  no  advantage — being  ruined  by  opposi- 
tion and  lawsuits,  in  case  of  the  invention 
being  successful. 

This  is  the  greatest  farce  of  all,  as  if  land 
property  would  be  safer  than  brain  property, 
were  it  protected  by  as  bad  and  inefficient 
laws  as  patents  are  subjected  to,  and  as  if 
there  were  any  difficulty  in  making  as  effi- 
cient laws  for  patents  as  for  books  and  de- 
signs, were  only  influential  men  interested 
in  bringing  them  to  pass,  and  lawyers  not 
interested  against  them. 

Another  allegation  is,  that  the  great  mass 
of  modern  patents  are  useless.  If  they  are 
useless  they  need  not  be  coveted.  If  im- 
pedimental, they  certainly  must  snpplysome- 
thing  nseful.  But  it  is  again  alleged  that 
they  are  frivolous.  But  is  not  trade  itself 
widely  frivolous?  Yet  what  merchant  is 
there  who  despises  anything  frivolous,  pro- 
vided only  large  profit  be  mixed  up  with  it  ? 
What  ia  more  frivolous  than  the  majority  of 
theatrical  farces,  yet  what  is  there  more- 
carefully  guarded  against  piracy  ?  But,  say 
the  objectors,  patents  are  granted  for  things 


not  new,  and  mcrel?  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
lawsuits.  That  simply  means  that  the  law 
and  practice  have  not  yet  been  fitly  estab- 
lished. Some  say  that  patents  are  becoming 
so  numerous  that  they  cannot  keep  count  of 
them,  and  so  unwittingly  infringe  them. 
This  is  not  logical.  The  patentee  might  as 
well  object,  "  The  great  manufacturers  mako 
so  many  new  things  without  giving  me  no- 
tice,  that  I  cannot  keep  count  as  to  my  orig- 
inality." This  complaint  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  only  proves  that  they  manage 
their  business  badly.  It  is  surely  part  of 
the  business  of  a  great  manufacturer  to 
know  of  everything  produced  in  his  special 
art,  and,  therefore,  he  should  keep  a  book 
of  patents,  as  regularly  as  his  price  list, 
with  a  managing  clerk  to  it.  He  can,  at 
small  cost,  have  all  the  specifications  in  his 
trade  supplied  to  him  as  fast  as  they  come 
out,  and  he  can  index  them,  and  mark  but 
all  the  real  novelties  and  utilities,  and  put 
them  to  use  by  agreement  with  the  owner. 
It  is  said  that  everv  British  subject  is  bound 
to  know  all  the  laws,  or  take  the  conse- 
quence of  breaking  them,  and  certainly  a 
British  manufacturer  is  bound  to  know  all 
the  patents  in  his  trade  as  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

All  existing  knowledge  and  manufacturing 
experience  up  to  the  present  time,  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  whole  nation,  less  cer- 
tain things  protected  by  patents  expiring  in 
fourteen  years.  But  these  patents  are  the 
"  Naboth's  vineyard,"  coveted  by  the  lords 
of  trade. 

But  they  may  fairly  say  that  amongst  the 
numerous  patents  there  are  many  fictitious 
ones,  involving  lawsuits,  and  thusjdeterring 
them  from  the  use  of  what  is  really  common 
stock.  That  is  to  say,  the  patent  laws  are 
bad  laws,  so  bad,  that  were  all  laws  equally 
bad,  the  nation  would  be  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy.  To  abolish  the  patents,  instead  of 
to  reform  the  law,  would  be  a  prooedent 
upon  which  we  might  abolish  all  laws. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Patents 
are  virtually  granted  for  something  new  and 
useful,  thereby  to  teach  the  public,  and  the 
reward  for  suon  teaching  is  a  fourteen  years' 
exclusive  right.  What,  then,  is  "  novelty?" 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  abso- 
lutely. The  patent  is  really  granted  for 
something  new  to  the  existing  generation,  as 
an  inducement  for  a  skilled  man  to  bring  it 
into  use.  The  title  should,  therefore,  be 
put  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  land.  A 
piece  of  unowned  land,  nnciaimed  for  thirty 
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years,  becomes  the  property  of  whoever  may 
occupy  it,  and  forever.  Therefore,  supposing 
patents  to  be  in  the  interetit  of  progress,  ab- 
sence of  public  use  for  thirty  years  should 
constitute  a  claim  to  anything  useful  as  a 
novelty  for  fourteen  years,  or  such  time  as 
might  be  deemed  equitable. 

Everybody  of  legal  age  should  be  oompe- 
teut  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  patent,  but  as 
any  preliminary  examination  and  refusal 
might  involve  an  accusation  of  nepotism  or 
a  oontingency  of  error,  not  afterwards  to  be 
amended,  it  is  desirable  that  protection 
should  be  granted,  if  desired  by  the  appli- 
cant, afier  pointing  out  to  him  the  defects ; 
and  that  the  q>ecification,  after  completion, 
should  be  put  on  open,  not  secret  trial,  by 
a  competent  judge,  in  the  presence  of  the 
patentee,  and  the  original  fees  should  cover 
this  poat.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  model 
shdfild  be  pat  in  at  first,  as  involving  the 
employment  of  workmen  and  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery before  protection  is  granted;  and 
models  being  expensive,  it  is  not  fair  to 
encumber  the  patentee  with  costs. 

The  affirmation  of  the  patent  by  the  ooturt, 
should  preclude  all  further  litigation  as  to 
title  and  right,  the  court  itself  taking  the 
i'litiative,  or  acting  at  the  instance  of  a  com- 
plainant. 

Pecuniary  damages  should  be  dealt  with 
by  a  magistrate,  as  in  the  cose  of  copyrights, 
or  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

Fictitious  patents  abolished  by  the  court, 
would  cease  to  be  a  nuisance  in  the  hands 
of  sharking  pretenders.  There  are  very 
few  patents  requiring  deep  thought  to  ap- 
prehend them  when  produced,  or  any  length 
of  time,  when  legal  quibbling  is  abolished. 

An  inventor  should  not  be  bound  to  license 
other  persons,  for  the  reason  that  they  might 
be  rivals,  only  taking  a  license  in  order  to 
damage  his  invention  in  public  reputation. 
If  an  unreasonable  man,  he  would  damage 
himself  by  limiting  the  use.  If  a  manufac- 
turer, he  might  be  interested  in  selling  at 
the  lowest  price  without  royalty  profit,  and 
thus  as  a  small  capitalist  he  might  compete 
with  great  capitalists,  by  securing  the  trade 
in  a  better  article. 

'  If  the  invention  were  a  small  item  in  a 
large  machine,  and  the  inventor  required  an 
unreasonable  royalty,  that  would  simply  be 
a  stimulus  to  other  inventors  to  make  other 
improvements,  and  this  would  be  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

In  cases  where  the  subject  of  a  patent  has 
been  in  private  use  previous  to  the  specifica- 


tion, unknown  to  the  patentee,  it  would  b^ 
come  a  question  for  the  oonrt  to  decide  as 
to  whether  the  public  had  been  kept  oat  of 
the  knowledge  furnished  by  the  patentee, 
and  if  so,  the  patent  should  be  coDfirsed, 
subject  to  the  use  of  the  first  user,  but  with- 
out giving  to  him  the  right  to  license  earned 
by  the  patentee  by  his  publioation. 

No  excuse  of  ignorance  of  a  patent  should 
be  admitted  as  a  plea  or  mitigation  of  in- 
fringement, because,  with  tbe  full  mcaoB  of 
obtaining  tbe  records  of  the  Patent  Office, 
the  ignorance  must  arise  either  from  willful- 
ness  or  negligence. 

Patents  are  the  Magna  Gharta  of  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  a  nation,  by  the  agency  of 
the  rich  brains  vi  men,  poor  in  practical 
capital,  who  can  mould  matter  to  man's  uses 
after  new  and  useful  fashions,  just  as  copy- 
right is  the  Magna  Gharta  of  tbe  nation's 
progress  by  the  agency  of  men  of  rich  brains, 
who  can  mould  language  to  men's  uses  after 
new  and  useful  fashions.  When  laws  shall  be 
made  to  take  away  this  charter,  and  throw 
brains  into  common  stock,  one  of  the  sources 
of  England's  eminence,  her  true  equalitv, 
will  have  departed  from  us,  and  the  trade 
lords  will  find  that  their  vitality  has  departed 
with  it.  They  will  compete  with  each  other 
with  increasing  competition  and  lowering 
profits,  till  their  trade  becomes  as  wild  Und, 
which  no  one  cares  to  cultivate,  lliey  will 
then  find  that  the  fourteen  years  mentid  en* 
closure,  which  induces  men  of  thought  to 
bring  forth  new  things,  is  also  one  of  the 
processes  essential  to  profit,  and  that  by 
abolishing  it  they  "  kill  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  effgs." 

Trade-marks  are  the  lentimate  armx  snd 
quarterings  of  a  trade  aristocracy,  goaran. 
tees  of  honesty  in  execution,  and  which  be- 
come valueless  as  a  manufacture  beoomei 
debased.  They  are  monopolies  in  one  sense, 
as  they  enable  the  owners  to  keep  to  them- 
selves a  large  trade,  so  long  as  they  keep  np 
their  character,  and  the  law  now  jealously 
deals  with  their  infringers.  The  patent  is 
also  a  trade-mark,  exclusive  for  fourteen 
years,  enabling  the  owner  to  establish  a  re- 
putation for  originality  and  improveinent, 
and  to  keep  his  reputation  when  thrown  into 
competition  with  rivals.  And  with  patents 
confined  to  the  owners  of  manufactories,  thit 
would  simply  be  establishing  a  caste  of  Te^ 
itable  monopolists. 

The  question  has  been  dealt  with  thns  far 
simply  in  the  interest  of  the  public  regard- 
ing the  inventor  merely  as  a  part  of  tbe 
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pablic.  Bat  the  true  inventors  are  more 
than  this — they  are  a  select  body  of  students, 
who  foresee  those  things  that  the  manufac- 
turing men  of  routine  pass  by  blindfolded, 
and  thus  stir  thera  up  to  action ;  and  the 
public  is  deeply  interested  in  caring  for  these 
men,  and  guarding  their  interests  as  their 
own.  From  the  trado  point  of  view,  the 
mere  manufiioturer  only  looks  to  the  profit 
per-centage  attainable  by  the  raw  material 
into  wrought,  and  would  work  up  the  whole 
raw  material  of  the  land,  and  afterwards 
throw  it  into  the  sea,  if  realizing  the  per- 
centage thereby.  It  is  this  class  of  men 
that  deteriorates  our  national  manufactures 
in  money  competition,  that  makes  rails  as 
brittle  as  east-iron,  and  delights  in  shoddy ; 
that  has  no  perception  of,  or  care  for  pro- 
gress, but  only  for  money. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land has  grown;  nor  is  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  inventors  should  reap  enor- 
mous fortunes,  albeit  trifling  in  proportion 
to  the  gain  to  the  general  community ;  but 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  in  the  un- 
anxiouB  position  requisite  for  the  most  ad- 
vantageous pursuit  of  their  studies  ani  ex- 
periments, as  a  result  of  their  own  labors. 

The  nation  in  which  all  classes  of  its  peo- 
ple can  rise  in  succession,  according  to  their 
faculties  and  cultivation,  from  the  lowest 
position  to  the  highest,  most  ever  be  more 
powerful  than  a  nation  of  castes,  and  a  na- 
tion without  laws  efficiently  protecting  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  property,  must  degen- 
erate into  a  land  of  castes — or  robbers. 

There  is  yet  another  allegation  on  the  part 
of  opponents  of  patents.  Haying  to  pay  a 
royalty  in  England,  other  nations  paying  no 
royalty  can  undersell  them.  It  is  scarcely 
80,  for  other  nations  are  as  desirous  of  hav- 
ing patents  as  English  people  are.  Of  the 
two  republics,  America  and  Switzerland,  the 
former  abounds  with  patents,  the  latter  has 
none.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case 
they  are  a  function  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  latter  of  every  separate  canton, 
rendering  patents  a  practical  impossibility. 
But  citizens  of  Switzerland  expatriate  them- 
selves, and  get  patents  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  patent  branch  of 
legislation  will  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
government,  and  Switzerland  will  cease  to 
be  an  exception  to  other  civilized  States. 

With  a  climate  and  condition  like  that  of 
England,  where  workmen  live  longer  and  do 
more  days'  work  in  every  year  than  in  most 
Mher  countries,  it  is  impossible  that  she 


should  be  undersold  in  her  indigenious  man* 
ufaotures,  so  long  as  her  materials  shall  en- 
dure. Capital  embarked  in  the  growth  and 
training  of  a  workman,  is  profitable  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  length  of  his  working  life, 
and  the  faithful  and  honest  work  produced. 

The  assumption  that  every  patentee  only 
forestalls  a  number  of  other  persons,  who 
would  have  discovered  or  planned  the  same 
thing,  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  this  does 
not  concern  the  public.  What  the  public 
want  is  individuals  who  will  work,  and  teach 
in  the  best  mode  he  can,  something  new  and 
useful ;  and  daily  experience  tells  us  that 
such  individuals  cannot  be  obtained  save  on 
the  condition  of  thereby  obtaining  a  specific 
sphere  of  action  involving  their  own  benefit 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public.  Let  any  one 
try  if,  by  simply  publishing  a  new  and  use- 
ful thing,  he  can  get  it  taken  up  unless  he 
can  offer  an  exclusive  right  with  it.  Neither 
is  there  any  probability  in  the  assumption 
that  all  the  principles  of  action  have  been 
discovered,  and  that  the  details  are  in  every 
one's  hands.  The  tree  of  universal  knowl- 
edge is  yet  far  from  haying  been  plucked, 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  men  of  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  the  men  of  practice,  should 
bo  not  only  recognized  but  rewarded,  as  the 
benefactors  of  the  community — not  rewarded, 
as  M.  Chevalier  proposed,  by  the  State,  bnt 
by  the  community.  We  do  not  want  politi- 
cal inventors,  with  a  Government  reward  as 
a  compensation  for  something  other  than  an 
invention,  and  with  their  own  friends  to 
apportion  it.  We  want  for  them  the  only 
true  appreciator,  the  public. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  remedying  all  the 
evils  complained  of  in  the  present  practice 
of  patents.  Forms  of  specuQcations  can  be 
prepared,  embodying  everything  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  stated,  leaving  no  loopholes, 
and  preventing  verbiage,  giving  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  make  something  useful,  and 
leaving  it  open  to  competition  to  make 
something  still  better.  The  life  of  the  in- 
ventor patentee  is  no  laiy  life.  He  has  the 
public  for  a  master,  and  a  very  exacting  mas- 
ter too,  content  with  nothing  but  the  best 
or  the  cheapest,  and  ever  reaiiy  to  abandon 
its  idol  of  to-day  for  its  idol  of  to-morrow, 
suoeeeding  each  other  in  constant  following. 
What  do  the  long  list  of  patens  in  the  sam« 
arts  mean,  save  that  the  human  brain  works 
only  from  step  to  step,  eclipsing  yesterday 
by  to-day,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  morrow,  a  vantage-ground  being  gradu- 
ally  attained,  till  the  process  oalminates  in 
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ftn  apparent  perfection,  at  last  found  to  be 
no  perfection,  when  a  fresh  start  is  made  to 
a  new  elevation.  By  the  sweat  of  the  brain 
within  his  brow,  the  inventor  diminishes 
human  labor  and  the  sweat  of  many  brows, 
for  his  own  profit  is  out  of  the  service  he 
renders  to  mankind,  who  will  not  pay  for 
anything  they  do  not  appreciate  as  useful  or 
pleasant.  No  State  reward  is  needed  as  a 
stimulus  to  this  kind  of  labor.  The  inventor 
onlv  asks  to  be  let  alone  to  reap  the  crops 
he  has  himself  sown,  secure  against  depre- 
dation. 

It  was  Prince  Albert  by  whom  the 
amended  Patent  Law,  then  being  worked 
out  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  finally  urged, 
and  it  was  Lord  Granville  who  brought  in 
the  Bill  and  passed  it  through  Parliament,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  because  it  was 
believed  that  only  thus  could  a  number  of 
latent  inventors  amongst  mechanical  men  be 
brought  to  light  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oreat 
Exhibition.  It  was  this  Bill  which,  by  re- 
ducing first  cost,  multiplied  the  number  of 
patents,  and  put  poor  men  on  a  level  with 
capitalists.  And  it  would  appear  that  non- 
inventive  capitalists  would  rather  be  without 
these  patentees,  and  would  prefer  to  buy  up 
their  inventions  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
so  limit  the  public  choice  in  the  market. 
Patents  give  a  large  market  for  constant 
improvements,  which  would  not  exist  without 
them.  All  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities  of  England  may  be  said  to  be 
built  upon  patents,  and  were  patents  abol- 
ished, the  result  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  the 
imaginative  brains  would  depart  from  Eng- 
land, and  settle  down  in  the  countries  wise 
enough  to  understand  their  true  interests. 
Viewed  from  the  monopoly  point,  the  wisest 
course  the  manufacturers  could  take  would 
be,  not  to  abolish  patents,  but  to  enhance 
their  cost.  If  patents  cost  £5,000  each, 
with  efficient  laws  to  maintain  them,  every 
poor  man  would  be  shut  out,  and  patents 
would  become  the  practical  monopoly  that 
the  manufacturers  insist  on  calling  them. 
Bat  the  motive  would  thus  be  too  gross. 

The  subject  cannot  be  too  widely  dis- 
cussed,  nor  the  facts  elicited  too  clearly,  for 
we  cannot  as  a  nation  afford  to  risk  our 
prosperity  in  order  that  a  small  number  may 
grow  richer  at  the  general  cost.  We  want 
a  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  not  a 
greater  aggregation  in  masses.  Large  man- 
ufactures tend  to  the  growth  of  quantity 
rather  than  quality.    Small  manufactures 


tend  to  the  growth  of  quality,  and  diat  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  so  largely  trenched  on  of 
late  by  the  gigantic  establisments  which 
permit  only  two  classes,  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor.  The  higher  classes,  living 
on  incomes,  the  result  of  land  or  hoarded 
wealth,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  qnea- 
tion,  for  it  is  a  question  of  property  right ; 
and  in  the  diffusion  of  property,  rather  than 
in  its  concentration,  lies  its  safety.  The 
convenience  or  profits  of  manufaetnren  is 
but  a  small  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  or  profits  of  inventors.  The 
national  prosperity  is  the  real  question  at 
issue.  Shrewd  Frenchmen  tell  us  that  we 
began  patents  some  fifty  years  before  them, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  overtake  us.  Were  we  now  to  abolish 
patents  for  fifty  years,  our  human  energy 
would  be  expended  in  producing  originid 
workers  for  all  other  nations,  and  excluding 
our  own. 

THE  BRITISH  COAL  SUPPLY. 

From  the  openinK  »ddr«u  or  Sir  Wa.  0.  Abkitsoso, 
befon  the  InntitntioD  of  M eehanioal  £n|iD*cn  ti 
NetfeuUe. 

The  subject  of  coal  follows,  naturally,  a 
notice  of  the  steam  engine,  and  has  a  special 
interest  for  us,  in  a  locality  celebrated,  since 
its  earliest  days  of  coal  mining,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  invaluable  mineral.  Eng- 
land, with  her  innumerable  steam  engines 
and  manufactories,  is  more  dependent  upon 
coal  for  the  maintenance  of  her  prosperity 
than  any  other  nation,  and  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  her  coal-fields  now  very 
properly  occupies  the  attention  of  a  Boyu 
Commission.  The  investigations  of  the 
Commission  are  not  yet  completed ;  but  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  the  results  are  re- 
assuring. I  concur  in  the  probable  aeon- 
racy  of  the  announcement  lately  made  by 
two  of  my  fellow  commissioners,  that  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  in  this  island  will 
prove  to  be  practically  inexhaustible ;  bat 
until  the  complicated  details  of  quantities 
collected  by  the  Commission  have  been  pat 
together,  and  expressed  in  totals,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  with  certainty  or  accuracy  on 
the  subject. 

Although  the  duration  of  our  coal  may, 
geologically  speaking,  bo  practically  on- 
limited,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  import- 
ant question,  how  long  will  England  be  sap- 
plied  with  coal  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  st 
present  ?  We  have  unquestionably  made 
greater  inroads  into  our  best  and  most  so- 
cessible  coal  beds  than  other  nations  hare 
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done  into  theirs ;  and  if  foreign  ooals  should 
grow  better  and  cheaper,  and  ours  dearer 
and  worse,  the  balanee  may  turn  against  us 
as  a  niAaufaetariDg  country  long  before  our 
ooal  is  exhausted  in  quantity.  It  is  clear 
that  our  stock  of  good  ooal  is  very  large ; 
but  most  of  it  lies  at  great  depths,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  the  Royal 
Commission  has  to  investigate  is  the  depth 
at  whioh  coal  can  be  worked  with  commer- 
cial advantage. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  reaching  extreme 
depth  is  the  increase  in  temperature  which 
is  met  as  we  descend.     I  am  justified,  by 
.    ascertained  facts,  in  saying  that  this  rate  of 
increase  will,  as  a  rule,  prove  to  be  not  less 
than  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  20 
yards  in  depth,  and  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  even  more  rapid  at 
greater  depths  than  have  yet  been  attained. 
'    The  constant  temperature  of  the   earth  in 
.    this  climate  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  is  50°,  and 
,'   the  rate  of  increase  as  we  descend  is  to  be 
I     calculated  from  this  starting  point.     Adopt- 
^    ing  these  figures,  you  will  find  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  will  be  equal  to  blood 
heat  at  a  depth  of  about  980  yards,  and,  at 
a  further  depth  of  500  yards,  mineral  sub- 
stances will  be  too  hot  for  the  naked  skin  to 
touch  with  impunity.     It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  maximum 
temperature  in  which  human  labor  is  prac- 
ticable, in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  a  mine, 
and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  temperature  of  the  sir, 
in  the  distant  parts  of  an  extremely  deep 
mine,  can  be  reduced  below  that  of  the  strata 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.     It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  limit  of  practica- 
ble depth  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  me- 
chanical moans  whioh  can  be  provided  for 
relieving  the  miners  of  the  severest  part  of 
their  labor;  for  maintaining  a  supply  of 
sufficiently  cool  air  at  the  working  faces  of 
the   eoal,  and  for  superseding  the  use  of 
horses,  which  suffer  even   more  than  men 
from  highly  heated  air.     For  the  relief  of 
labor  we  must  look  to  coal-cutting  machines; 
for  improvement  of  ventilation  to  exhaust- 
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ments  are  removed  from  these  machines, 
they  will  probably  attain  extensive  applica- 
tion. One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  coal- 
cutting  by  machinery,  was  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Nicholai  Wood,  at  the  former 
Newcastle  meeting  of  this  Institution,  and 
all  the  really  practical  results  as  yet  obtain- 
ed date  from  that  period.  The  cooling  in- 
fluence of  the  expanding  air  as  it  escapes 
from  these  machines  will  be  a  collateral  ad- 
vantage of  considerable  importance  in  the 
hot  atmosphere  of  a  deep  mine.  The  air 
discharged  from  the  pneumatic  ooal-cuttiug 
machines  now  in  use  in  the  Hetton  Colliery, 
escapes  into  the  mine  at  a  temperature  of 
seven  degrees  below  freezing,  and  the  cold 
air  from  each  machine  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  circulating  atmosphere  by  one  de- 
gree. If,  as  seems  to  be  probable,  six  or 
seven  of  these  machines  can  be  employed  at 
each  working  face,  we  may  by  this  means 
lessen  the  heat  by  a  corresponding  number 
of  degrees,  and  thus  afford  very  considera- 
ble relief.  The  employment  of  compressed 
air,  as  a  motive  power,  in  substitution  of 
horse  traction,  is  ako  quite  feasible,  and 
may  be  expected  to  become  quite  general  in 
very  deep  workings.  As  regards  ventila- 
tion, the  fan  machines  of  the  several  con- 
structions tried  have  already  exhibited  great 
superiority  over  the  old  method  of  ventila- 
ting by  an  upcast  furnace  shaft;  and  al- 
though the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  system 
of  ventilation  is  increased  by  depth,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fan  will  maintain 
its  superiority  to  greater  depths  than  are 
likely  to  be  reached  in  mining. 

THE  BissELL  Tender  Tsuok. — One  of 
these  trucks,  put  on  the  "  fast  freieht " 
engine  Elephant,  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad,  in  January,  1868,  has  been  run 
some  45,000  miles  without  any  expense  for 
repairs.  The  forward  wheels,  over  which  is 
the  center  bearing  spring  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Bissell's  improvement,  are  good  for  many 
thousand  miles  more  of  service,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  rear  truck,  though  carrying 
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HYDRAUUC  BUFFERa 

From  >  i»p«T  read  b^  Ool.  H.  Olbbk,  R.  k.,  F.  R. 
&.,  before  tb«  BritUh  AMO«iatioo,  tad  entiilad 
"  Desoription  of  the  Uydranlio  Baffen  snd  Bzpar- 
ImeDU  on  the  Flow  of  Liquida  through  Small  Ori- 
fleei  at  High  Teloeitlet." 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  to 
me  in  October,  1867,  by  C.  W.  Siemens, 
Esq.,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  try  the  effect  of 
water  to  check  the  recoil  of  heavy  guns,  I 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
a  compressor  or  buffer  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  tried  with  guns  varying 
in  weight  from  only  150  lbs.  to  25  tons,  and 
in  all  cases  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. The  amount  of  recoil  can  be  regu- 
lated to  a  great  nicety,  and  the  motion  is 
smooth  and  regular. 

It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  cylinder 
closed  at  one  end,  the  other  end  fitted  with 
a  cap  and  stuffing-box,  through  which  a  pis- 
ton-rod passes.  The  length  of  the  cylinder 
and  piston-rod  are  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  recoil  required,  on  the  space  within  which 
it  is  neoessaiT  to  bring  the  moving  body  to 
rest.  The  piston  fits  well  into  the  cylinder, 
and  is  perforated  with  four  small  holes. 

The  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  these 
holes  and  that  of  the  cylinder  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  water  with  which  the  cylinder 
is  filled,  enough  air  spMe  being  left  to  allow 
of  the  displacement  of  water  by  the  length 
of  piston  rod  due  to  the  recoil.  This  air 
space  also  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer,  and  takes 
off  the  violence  of  the  first  impact  of  the  pis- 
ton on  the  water. 

The  cylinder  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
platform  on  which  the  carriage  recoils,  and 
the  end  of  the  piston  rod  to  the  carriage 
itself,  so  that  on  the  discharge  of  the  gun 
the  carriage  drives  the  piston  through  the 
water  with  an  initial  velocity  (V),  while  the 
water  has  to  pass  through  the  holes  with  an 
initial  velocity  (R  V),  R  being  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  area  of  the  cylinder  and  that  of 
the  holes. 

This  buffer  has  not  only  been  used  with 
gnns  on  shore  up  to  25  tons  weight,  but  also 
at  sea,  with  light  guns  of  only  li^  owt.,  and 
8  owt.  in  boats,  and  lately  with  9  in.  gnns  of 
12  tons  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Prince  Albert, 
in  all  oases  with  equal  snocess. 

In  place  of  water  it  has  been  recommended 
to  ose  oil,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  corro- 
sion taking  place  if  the  cylinder  is  kept  Aill 
for  any  lengthened  period,  and  no  danger  of 
the  fluid  freezing  in  ordinary  frost.  The  oil 
used  Cor  this  purpose  is  Field's  Rangoon  oil. 


which  does  not  become  thick  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  where  Field's  non-freeung  oU 
may  be  used.  A  small  portion  of  oaustio 
soda  in  the  water  has  been  found  to  keep 
the  cylinder  perfectly  elean  and  free  firom 
rust  for  many  months. 

The  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this 
buffer  has  worked  in  checking  the  recoil  of  a 
gun  of  25  tons  weight,  leads  me  to  antici- 
pate that  it  oould  be  most  usefully  applied 
towards  preventing  or  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ishing the  destructive  effects  of  a  rulway 
collision,  for  as  by  means  of  this  hydraalio 
buffer  a  force  of  impact  varying  from  12,000 
foot-pounds  up  to  54,000  foot-pounds  hati 
been  easily  overcome  in  distances  from  16  to 
60  in.,  and  inclinations  ranging  from  -}-  ll)° 
to  — 4°,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  principle 
should  not  be  extended  to  overcome  a  force 
of,  say,  1,500,000  foot-pounds  in  60  in. 

In  checking  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  velo- 
city to  be  dealt  with  seldom  exceeds  10  or 
12  ft.  per  second,  but  in  case  of  a  railway 
collision  it  is  very  different,  for  we  hare 
then  to  deal  with  very  high  velocities. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertun  how 
the  hydraulic  buffer  will  oot  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  purpose  I  have  been 
carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  on  velo- 
cities np  to  44  ft.  per  second,  or  30  miles  »d 
hour,  and  now  forward  a  short  account  of 
these  for  the  information  of  the  members  of 
the  British  Association. 

Two  sets  of  experiments  have  been  made, 
one  with  a  cylinder  4  in.  in  diameter,  the 
other  with  a  cylinder  8  in.  in  diameter.  With 
both  the  former  the  velocities  tried  were  10, 
15,  20,  and  25  ft. ;  the  second  with  weights 
of  2,324, 1,162,  and  581  lbs.,  and  with  ratios 
between  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
holes  in  the  piston  of  15,  21,  and  27. 

With  the  latter  the  velocities  were  10, 15, 
20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  and  44  ft.  per  second; 
the  weights  were  1,165, 2,324,  and  4,648  lb«.; 
the  ratios  15, 12,  9,  7,  and  6.  The  veloci- 
ties were  obtained  by  drawing  a  truck  (loaded 
to  the  proper  weight)  up  an  inclined  plane 
of  47°  to  the  proper  height,  and  suddenly 
releasing  it  (a  small  deduction  has  to  Iw 
made  for  friction).  The  truck  ran  down  the 
slope,  and,  striking  the  end  of  the  piston 
rod,  drove  it  in  till  the  resistance  of  the 
water  overcame  all  the  force  of  impact. 

The  cylinder  with  piston  rod  drawn  oat 
was  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane, 
about  two  trucks'  length  from  the  end  of  the 
slope,  and  was  securely  bedded  in  a  block  of 
wood,  propped  up  behind  to  prevent  its  moT- 
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ing.  Above  the  cylinder  was  fixed  a  light 
barrel,  6  ft.  in  length,  made  to  rotate  at  the 
rate  of  one  revolution  per  second,  on  which 
was  fixed  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper ;  to  the 
end  of  the  piston  rod  was  fixed  a  pencil  kept 
in  contact  with  the  rotating  barrel  by  means 
of  a  light  spiral  spring,  so  that  at  each  col- 
lision the  piston  rod  transferred  to  the  paper 
a  cnrve,  showing  the  time  oooupied  in  pass- 
ing over  every  portion  of  the  spaoe  through 
which  it  was  driven. 

From  these  curves  a  series  of  Tables  have 
been  formed  showing  the  velocity  of  the  pis- 
ton rod  for  every  2  in.  of  the  stroke.  The 
diameter  of  the  rotating  barrel  was  12  in., 
00  that  one  second  of  time  was  represented 
by  a  space  of  37.7  in.  Another  pencil  was 
attached  to  the  truck  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
one  on  the  piston  rod;  thus  two  motions 
were  determined,  the  one  of  the  pistons 
through  the  water,  the  other  of  the  truck 
when  in  contact  with  the  piston  rod. 

A  disc  of  Olarkson's  material  (a  combina- 
tion of  cork  and  leather)  was  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  piston  rod,  and  another  to  the  front 
of  the  truck,  where  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  piston  rod  in  order  to  deaden  the  force 
of  the  blow.  Two  discs  of  india-rubber  were 
fixed  to  the  wood  block  in  which  the  cylin- 
der was  bedded,  against  which  the  truck 
struck  in  those  oases  where  the  force  was 
sufficient  to  drive  the  piston  right  home. 
The  amount  that  these  india-rubber  discs 
were  compressed  was  self-registered,  and  the 
value  of  such  compression  in  foot-pounds 
having  been  previously  ascertained,  we  are 
enabled  to  estimate  the  remaining  force  with 
which  the  truck  struck  the  cylinder  block. 
The  same  relative  quantities  of  water  and 
air  were  used  in  all  the  experiments. 

T    A  I        it»j     <  water 880.6  cubic  in. 

In  4-in.  cylinder  J  ^ gy  g       „ 

Total  capacity  of  cylinder    478.4       " 
IHsmeter  of  piston  rod       1.6       " 

In  8-in.  cylinder  j;^^;;;;;;  ^'l^     :: 

Total  capacity  of  cylinder    8,218       " 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 2.875  inches. 

Batio  of  thiclinesg  of  piston  ^  ^  21  to  1    " 
diameter  of  liolea $    * 

Different  descriptions  of  fluids,  such  as 
oil,  glycerine,  and  methylated  spirits,  were 
tried  as  well  as  water.  With  a  perforated 
piston  the  resistance  of  the  water  is  not  uni- 
form, being  greatest  at  the  commencement, 
or  rather  at  that  point  where  the  air  has  re- 
ceived its  maximum  compression.     It  was. 


therefore,  considered  desirable  to  try  the 
effect  of  uniform  resistance,  and  Mr.  Butler 
(Constructor  R.  C.  D.)  suggested  a  very 
simple  mode  of  doing  this.  It  consisted  in 
fixing  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder  four 
tapering  rods,  which  passed  through  the 
holes  in  the  piston ;  these  holes  were  consid- 
erably enlarged,  and  the  smallest  end  of  the 
rod  being  towards  the  front,  there  was  a 
large  area  for  the  water  to  pass  through  in 
the  first  instance,  gradually  diminishuig  in 
proportion  to  the  decreasing  velocity  of  the 
piston,  thus  keeping  up  an  uniform  velocity 
of  flow  through  the  holes. 

In  order  to  get  the  effect  of  an  air  buffer, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  solid  piston  fit- 
ting well  in  the  cylmder  was  also  tried.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give 
all  the  tables  of  velocities  and  plates  of 
curves,  but  I  think  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
experiments. 

In  Table  I  are  included  the  results  of  all 
the  experiments,  showing  the  total  length  of 
stroke  and  time  occupied  in  each  case  with 
velocities  up  to  48t^  ft.  per  second. 

In  Table  II,  I  have  shown  a  comparison 
between  the  actual  results  obtained  and 
those  calculated  by  the  following  formula, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  work  done 
on  the  water  to  produce  a  certain  velocity  is 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  expended  in 
raising  the  water  to  the  height  from  which 
it  would  have  fallen  to  acquire  the  same 
velocity : 

^=Ai^K^^*«^h7iiw^-M 

L=length  of  stroke. 
W=weight  of  truck. 
A=area  of  piston. 
B^ratio  of  area  of  piston  to  orifice. 
V-=velooity  at  impact. 
<i>=62.5  (weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water.) 
ic=cocfficient  of  friction  of  piston-rod,  &o. 
e=ooefficient  of  discharge. 

The  above  formula  applies  when  the  action 
is  on  water  alone,  and  the  cylinder  quite 
full ;  a  correction  therefore  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  air  space. 

It  appears,  from  experiment,  that  the  air 
is  compressed  into  about  three-fourtbs  of  its 
original  bulk  before  any  material  resistance 
is  offered  to  the  piston. 

Some  trials  were  also  made  with  the  4-in. 
cylinder  quite  fall  of  water  and  a  solid  pis- 
ton, the  water  being  driven  out  of  the  cyl- 
inder through  a  1-in.  hole  at  the  end. 
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The  ratio  in  this  case  was  16  to  1.  The 
difference  between  the  length  of  stroke  in 
this  case  and  with  the  usual  air  space  of  97.8 
cubic  inches,  equal  to  7.7  in.  in  length  of 
cylinder,  was  found  to  be  about  6  in.,  allow- 
ing for  the  slight  difference  in  the  ratios  15 
and  16.  In  the  case  of  the  8-in.  cylinder 
the  air  space  amounts  to  424  cubic  inches. 
This  divided  by  the  area  gives  8.5  in.  in  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  three-fourths  of  which 
is  t>.4  in.  A  correction,  therefore,  of  6.4  in. 
has  to  be  added  to  the  calculated  length  in 
the  experiments  with  the  8-in.  cylinder,  and 
of  6  in.  in  the  case  of  the  4-in.  cylinder. 

The  coefficient  of  friction,  to,  of  the  truck 
and  pistou  was  found  by  experiment  to  be 
.05  in  the  8-in.  cylinder,  and  .046  in  the 
4-in.  cylinder. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge, 
e,  has  been  assumed  as  .58  throughout,  but 
it  appears  that  this  value  is  not  constant  for 
all  velocities  and  all  weights.  I  am,  there- 
fore, going  to  make  some  further  experiments 
specially  to  determine  this  point,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  irregularity  caused 
by  the  compression  of  the  cork  discs. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  formula  ap- 
pears to  give  results  quite  near  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

THE  Construction  op  Heavt  Artil- 
LERT. — The  name  of  Mr.  Lynall  Thomas 
has  for  long  past  been  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
science  of  artillery.  Some  ten  years  since, 
he  started  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  gunpowder,  which  he  calls  the  per- 
cussive theory.  He  has  now,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  seventeen  pages,  developed  this  theory  in 
a  most  skillful  manner,  and  has  laid  down 
the  true  basis  upon  which  heavy  artillery 
should  be  constructed.  In  order  to  prepare 
our  minds  for  the  reception  of  his  ideas,  Mr. 
Thomas  begins  by  sketching  the  theory  as 
laid  down  by  Bobins  and  Button,  and  which 
was  even  by  them  considered  faulty.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
two  students  in  this  field  of  science  labored 
principally  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  a  discharge  as  far  as  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  and  its  curved  path,  etc.,  were 
concerned,  and  the  errors  of  their  theory 
were  not  brought  forth  in  those  startling  col- 
ors which  more  recent  experiments  have  im- 
parted td  them.  They  had  no  such  great 
and  costly  guns  to  deal  with  as  we  have  now ; 
and  the  bursting  of  one  of  their  32-pound- 
ers  was  not  so  serious  a  matter  to  them  as 


similar  accidents,  which  are  continually  de- 
priving OS  of  the  substantial  results  of  im- 
mense labor  and  expense,  are  to  us.  It  soon 
became  evident,  on  the  introduction  of  heavy 
rifled  ordnance,  that  not  only  was  something 
wanting  to  render  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
old  theory  applicable,  but  that  there  was 
some  radical  and  serious  error.  Large  guns 
which  had  been  constructed  at  a  fabnloiu 
cost  and  were  regarded  as  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  mechanical  ingenuity,  exhibited 
such  symptoms  of  premature  decline,  on  be- 
ing tested  by  charges  less  than  they  were 
intended  to  carry,  as  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
most  experienced  engineers.  Some  of  these 
destructive  engines  bulged,  and  so  beeame 
unfit  for  service;  others,  although  preserv- 
ing their  external  form,  were  found,  after 
bemg  used  for  a  short  time,  to  have  con- 
tracted in  some  mysterious  manner  a  steadily 
oorrodiug  disease,  whilst  others,  again,  in  a 
still  more  alarming  fashion,  burst  into  frag- 
ments and  disappeared  with  the  charge  that 
rent  them. 

The  profession  was  utterly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  these  untoward  mishaps.  The  el- 
der members  of  the  profession,  no  donbt, 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  been 
educated  in  a  school  in  which  the  construc- 
tion of  such  massive  pieces  was  never  con- 
templated, whilst  the  younger  members  es- 
caped from  the  dilemma  by  asserting  that 
gunpowder  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  operation  of  phy- 
sical or  chemical  forces.  In  fact,  these  ir- 
regularities were  regarded  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  freaks  of  nature.  It  is  from 
this  painful  state  of  uncertainty  that  Mr. 
Thomas  promises  to  relieve  us,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  from  the  suggestions 
offered  in  his  pamphlet,  that  his  promise  will 
be  performed.  The  word  "  percussive  "  con- 
veys to  us  as  much  information  as  names  and 
definitions  generally  do.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  whole  charge  is  not 
inflamed  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  This 
important  faot  will  not  be  disputed,  as  it  hti 
been  already  recognized  by  nearly  every  wri- 
ter on  the  subject.  Mr.  Thomas  then  pro- 
ceeds to  assert  that  that  portion  of  the 
charge  which  has  been  converted  into  gu 
impinges  with  a  terrific  velocity  upon  the 
shot,  and  begins  to  expel  it  before  the  whol« 
charge  is  completely  consumed,  or  its  force 
fully  developed.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  in- 
duced Mr.  Thomas  to  adopt  the  phrase  "  per- 
cussive theory,"  for,  as  he  subsequently ssjs, 
"  the  whole  time  that  elapses  between  ike 
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ignition  of  the  charge  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  shot  from  the  pieces  is  scarcely  sensible." 
So  far  the  action  of  the  portion  of  the  charge 
initially  inflamed  is  of  an  impnlsiTO  or  per- 
cussive nature,  generating,  as  it  does,  velo- 
city in  the  shot  in  an  indefinitely  short  period 
of  time.  After  this  we  arrive  at  the  gist  of 
the  whole  theonr.  "  Whilst  the  shot  is  tra- 
versing the  initial  space  the  rest  of  the 
charge  is  undergoing  complete  conversion 
into  gas,  and  when  such  conversion  has  taken 
place  the  gas  rushes  forth  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bore."  This  volume  of  gas 
by  means  of  its  kinetic  energy  condenses  a 
portion  of  itself  in  that  space  that  has  been 
just  vacated  by  the  shot. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  proceeds  to  narrate  how 
he  was  induced  by  these  considerations  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  relation  between  the  ini- 
tial velocity  of  the  shot,  its  own  weight,  and 
that  of  the  powder  employed.  Four  laws 
are  stated  as  the  results  of  his  observations. 
By  the  aid  of  these  laws  he  deduces  expres- 
sions for  the  initial  velocity,  the  tensional 
strain,  and  the  corroding  effect  of  the  pres- 
sure. It  is  then  shown  how  the  weights  of 
the  powder  and  shot  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  without  altering  the 
strain  on  the  gon. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  plausible  in  this  theory;  the 
principles  which  it  embodies  are  being  daily 
recognized  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  gunnery.  Wo  hope  that  our  authorities 
will  soon  take  the  important  subject  into 
consideration.  We  shall  ourselves  hail  with 
delight  the  establishment  of  a  theory  which 
promises  to  ensure  the  safety  and  perfection 
of  those  mighty  instruments  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  and  to  relieve  us  from  the 
fear  of  having  such  gigantic  offsprings  of  la- 
bor and  ingenuity  cut  off  by  any  more  errat- 
ic freaks  on  the  part  of  nature. — Mechanics' 
Magazine. 


ARiNE    Enoine   Eoonoht. — ^To  that 

large  branch  of  the  mechanical  engl 

neering  profession  whose  members  are  de- 
signers or  constructors  of  marine  engines, 
nothing,  at  the  late  Newcastle  meeting, 
could  have  afforded  more  interest  than  the 
fine  ships  building  at  Leslie's  (of  Hebburn) 
for  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  the  remarkable 
engines,  constructing  by  Robert  Stephenson 
&  Co.,  intended  to  push  them  80,000  miles 
out  and  home  between  Liverpool  and  China. 
The  ships — four  in  number,  and  intended  for 


the  tea  trade — are  each  315  ft.  long,  with 
proportionate  beam  and  depth.  The  en- 
gines, designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  are 
unique.  For  each  ship  there  is  a  compound 
engine,  working  upon  a  single  crank — a  29 
in.  high  pressure,  and  66  in.  low  pressure 
cylinder,  with  4  ft.  stroke  of  pistons.  The 
high  pressure  steam  is  taken  from  boilers 
worked  at  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in. — boilers  9  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  made  of  West  Cumberland 
hematite  plates,  |  in.  thick,  and  double 
riveted  on  all  seams.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  these  boilers  are  fed  from 
their  own  condensed  steam,  the  surface  con- 
densers  being  fitted  with  wood  ferrules. 
There  are  two  boilers  in  each  ship,  each 
boiler  having  two  circular  furnaces  at  each 
end,  making  eight  furnaces  in  all  for  each 
vessel.  Each  furnace  is  8  ft.  6  in.  in  dia-  ' 
meter,  and  of  proportionate  length,  the  out- 
let from  each  Aimace  being  through  a  short 
18  in.  flue  comnmnioating  with  a  combustion 
chamber  at  the  mid  length  of  the  boiler. 
From  this  combustion  chamber  90  tubes, 
each  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  8  ft.  2  in.  long, 
return  to  each  front  or  furnace  eud,  making 
180  tubes  in  each  boiler,  or  360  in  all  for 
the  pair.  The  waste  products  of  combus- 
tion are  again  led  back,  over  the  boiler, 
through  a  super-heater,  to  a  chimney  com- 
mon to  both  double  boilers,  with  their  eight 
furnaces.  The  cylinders  themselves,  a  top 
high  pressure  and  a  bottom  low  pressure, 
are  enclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  steam-jacket 
6  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  The  details  of 
these  engines  are  cleverly  designed,  and  the 
workmanship  is  all  that  a  connoisseur  would 
expect  from  the  great  house  of  Bobert 
Stephenson  k  Co.,  who,  by  the  way,  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
Admiralty. 

It  is  asserted,  upon  the  best  authority, 
that  ships  of  the  class  under  notice,  with 
Holt's  engines,  make  their  eleven  knots  an 
hour,  month  in  and  month  out,  and  at  a  rate 
of  consumption  hardly  rising  to  2  lbs.  of 
ooal  per  indioated  horse-power  per  hour. — 
Engineering. 

PRODUCTION  OF  Steel  Rails.  —  The 
rail  mill  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Griswold 
&  Co.,  Troy,  is  now  turning  out  60  to  70 
tons  of  steel  rails  per  day.  A  part  of  the 
rails  are  rolled  from  hammered  blooms,  and 
a  part  from  ingots  bloomed  and  then  re- 
heated before  being  rolled  into  rails.  Sev- 
eral rail  ends  from  each  charge  of  steel  are 
tested  by  blows  from  a  5-ton  hammer. 
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HYDRACUC  SWING  BRIDGE& 

THE  ABHSTBONQ  SWINO  BBIDQE  OVXB  THE 

0U8X. 

By  Sir  WiLUAK  B.  Abmstkois. 

A  I»p*r  re«d  before  the  Iiutitntion  of  HeehaniMl 
Engineen  st  Neweutla. 

The  formation  of  the  Hull  and  Doncaster 
section  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  neces- 
sitated the  crossing  of  the  river  Onse  by  an 
opening  bridge,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  important  traffic  carried  on  in  large 
sailing  vessels.  It  was  also  necessary  that 
that  there  shonld  be  not  more  than  one  pier 
in  the  navigable  channel,  with  a  clear  open- 
ing of  not  less  than  100  ft.  on  each  side. 
The  requuites  of  the  railway  and  river  traffic 
necessitated  a  construction  that  admitted  of 
being  opened  and  closed  very  rapidly.  It 
was  also  necessary  that  the  power  applied 
should  be  capable  of  controlling  with  great 
accuracy  the  momentum  of  so  ponderous  a 
mass,  and  hydraulic  power,  being  so  emi- 
nently qualified  for  this  purpose,  was  there- 
forp  selected  as  the  agent.  The  instances 
in  which  hydraulic  power  had  been  previ- 
ously applied  to  the  opening  and  closing  of 
movable  bridges  are  very  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  fifty  examples.  Most 
of  these  bridges  have  been  erected  for  the 
passage  of  railway  traffic,  both  on  main  lines 
and  branohes,  and  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  Ist.  Swing  bridges  on  which 
the  bridge  is  lifted  from  its  solid  bearings 
by  a  central  press  previously  to  being  turned 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  2d.  Swing  bridges 
on  which  the  bridge  rests  upon  a  circle  of 
two  rollers,  and  is  turned  by  water  pressure 
without  being  lifted.  3d.  jDraw  bridges  on 
which  the  movable  platform  is  drawn  back 
and  pushed  forward  in  the  line  of  the  road- 
way by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery.  In 
addition  to  the  hydraulic  bridges  comprised 
in  these  three  classes,  there  is  one  example 
of  a  bridge  on  the  bascule  plan  being  worked 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  is  at  Liverpool, 
over  one  of  the  dock  entrances.  The  first 
hydraulic  swing  bridge  was  erected  in  1852 
over  the  river  Severn,  on  the  Gloucester  and 
Dean  Forest  Bailway,  and  the  first  hydrau- 
lic drawbridge  was  erected  in  1853,  over  the 
river  Tovey,  on  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
near  Carmathen.  All  the  swing  bridges 
which  turn  on  a  center  pier,  and  span  an 
opening  on  each  side,  have  been  made  to 
turn  on  live  rollers  without  being  lifted ; 
because,  in  bridges  of  that  construction, 
neither  extremity  can  have  any  steadying 


support  in  the  act  of  turning,  but  in  some 
instances  a  central  press  has  been  applied  to 
relieve  the  rollers  of  part  of  the  weight. 
Where  single-leaf  swing  bridges  are  lifted 
by  a  central  press,  the  deflection  is  taken 
off  by  letting  down  the  bridge  npon  its  solid 
bearing  when  closed ;  bnt  in  the  ease  of 
drawbridges  and  swing  bridges  not  lifted  by 
a  central  press,  hydraulic  machinery  is  ap- 
plied to  lift  the  overhanging  end  or  ends  so 
as  to  take  off  the  deflection  after  elosiog. 
The  openings  crossed  by  these  various  forms 
of  bridges  have  varied  from  30  to  100  ft. 
span.  The  heaviest  bridge  to  which  the 
central  lifting  arrangement  has  been  applied 
is  one  over  the  Regent's  Canal,  near  the 
London  Docks,  in  which  instance  the  weight 
lifted  and  turned  amounts  to  450  tons.  In 
bridges  with  the  central  press,  the  head 
of  the  lifting  ram  fits  into  an  inverted  cup 
upon  the  bridge  to  allow  of  oscillating  move- 
ment, and  the  bridge  in  swinging  turns  np- 
on the  water  by  carrying  the  ram  round 
with  it.  The  pressure  of  water  employed  in 
the  central  hydraulic  press  is  about  800  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  in  the  largest  of  these 
bridges  the  diameter  of  the  ram  turning  np- 
on the  water  is  51  in.  In  most  cases  the 
bridges  are  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
hydraulic  pressure  applied  to  cranes  and 
other  machines  in  the  vicinity,  the  pressure 
being  supplied  in  the  usual  manner  by  steam 
engines  pumping  into  accumulators.  Bat  in 
some  few  instances,  where  there  is  not  such 
a  supply  of  power  at  hand,  the  pressure  is 
supplied  by  hand  pumps  charging  the  accu- 
mulator, and  thus  storing  up  the  power 
ready  for  application  whenever  required. 
At  the  Ouse  Bridge  there  was  no  supply 
of  hydraulic  power  at  hand,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  total  power  required  was  too 
large  to  be  supplied  by  hand  labor.  It  was 
further  necessary,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  swing  bridge,  either  to  convey  the 
power  to  the  center  pier  by  a  pipe  under 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  to  produce  it  upon 
the  pier  by  placing  a  steam  engine  within  the 
pier  itself,  and  the  latter  plan  was  adopted. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  fixed 
and  movable,  is  830  ft.  The  fixed  portions 
consist  of  five  spans  of  116  ft.,  from  center 
to  center  of  piers.  The  bridge  being  for  a 
double  line  of  railway,  each  span  is  otna- 
posed  of  three  wrought-iron  girders  of  the 
bow-string  form,  the  center  girder  having  a 
larger  section  to  adapt  it  for  its  greater 
load.  These  girders  nave  single  webs,  and 
are  9  ft.  deep  in  the  center.     The  total 
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vidth  of  the  bridge,  from  outside  to  outside, 
is  31  ft.  Each  of  the  piers  for  the  fixed 
spans  consists  of  three  cast-iron  cylinders, 
of  7  ft.  diameter  and  about  90  ft.  in  length. 
The  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  bridge 
to  the  bed  of  the  channel,  in  the  deepest 
part,  is  about  61  ft.  The  headway  beneath 
the  bridge  is  14  ft.  6  in.  from  high  water 
datum  and  30  ft.  6  in.  from  low  water.  The 
swinging  portion  of  the  bridge  consists  of 
three  main  wrought-iron  girders,  250  ft. 
length  and  16  ft.  6  in.  deep  at  the  center, 
diminishing  to  4  ft.  deep  at  the  ends.  The 
center  girder  is  of  larger  sectional  area  than 
the  side  girders,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
single  web,  is  a  box  girder  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
width,  with  web  plates  /^th  to  ^th  in.  in 
thickness,  and  the  top  and  bottom  boom 
contains  about  132  sq.  in.  of  section.  The 
roadway  is  carried  upon  transverse  wrought- 
iron  girders  resting  upon  the  bottom  flanges 
of  the  main  girders.  In  the  center  of  the 
bridge  the  main  girders  are  stayed  by  three 
transverse  wrought-iron  frames  securely 
fixing  them  together ;  and  over  the  top  of 
these  frames  a  floor  is  laid,  from  which  the 
bridge  man  controls  the  movements  of  the 
bridge.  An  annular  box  girder,  32  ft. 
mean  diameter,  is  situated  below  the  center 
of  the  bridge,  and  forms  the  cap  of  the  cen- 
ter pier ;  this  girder  is  3  ft.  2  in.  in  depth, 
3  ft.  in  width,  and  rests  upon  the  top  of  six 
cast-iron  columns,  each  7  ft.  diameter, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  form  the 
center  pier  of  the  bridge.  Each  of  these 
columns  has  a  total  length  of  90  ft.,  being 
sunk  about  29  ft.  deep  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  A  center  column,  7  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  secnrely  braced  to  the  other  columns  by  a 
set  of  cast-iron  stays,  which  support  the 
floor  of  the  engine-room.  This  center  col- 
umn contains  the  accumulator,  and  forms 
the  center  pivot  for  the  rotation  of  the 
bridge.  The  weight  of  the  swing  bridge  is 
670  tons.  There  is  no  central  lifting-press, 
and  the  entire  weight  rests  upon  a  circle  of 
conical  live  rollers.  These  are  26  in  num- 
ber, 3  ft.  diameter  and  14  in.  width  of  tread, 
and  are  made  of  cast-iron,  hooped  with  steel, 
and  they  run  between  two  circular  roller 
paths  32  ft.  diameter.  These  roller  paths 
are  15  in.,  and  are  made  of  cast-iron,  faced 
with  steel ;  the  axles  of  the  rollers  are  hori- 
zontal, and  the  two  roller  paths  are  turned 
to  the  same  bevel.  The  turning  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a 
circular  cast-iron  rack  12|^  in.  wide  on  the 
face,  and  6^  in.  pitch.  It  is  shrouded  to  the 


pitch  line,  and  is  bolted  to  the  outer  oiroum- 
ference  of  the  upper  roller  path.  It  gears 
with  a  vertical  bevel  wheel,  which  is  carried 
by  a  steel  center  pin,  supported  on  the  lower 
roller  path.-  This  is  driven  by  a  pinion 
connected  by  intermediate  gearing  with  the 
hydraulic  eogine.  There  are  two  of  these 
engines,  duplicates  of  one  another,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  for  turning  the  bridge. 
The  force  required  to  turn  the  bridge  is 
equal  to  about  ten  tons  applied  at  the  radius 
of  the  roller  path.  Each  hydraulic  engine 
is  a  three-cylinder  oscillating  engine,  with 
simple  rams  4^  in.  diameter  and  18  in. 
stroke.  These  engines  work  at  40  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  water 
of  700  lbs.  per  inch,  and  are  estimated  at 
40-horse  power  each.  The  steam  engines 
for  supplying  the  water  pressure  are  also  in 
duplicate,  and  are  double  cylinder  engines, 
driving  three  throw  pumps  2.8  in.  diameter 
and  5  in.  stroke,  which  deliver  into  the  ac- 
cumulator. The  diameter  of  the  steam  cyl- 
inders is  8  in.,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
is  10  in.,  each  engine  being  12-horse  power. 
The  accumulator  consists  of  16^  in.  rim, 
with  a  17  ft.  stroke,  and  is  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  67  tons,  the  weight  being  com- 
posed of  cast-iron  segments  suspended  from 
a  crosshcad  and  working  down  in  the  cylin- 
drical casing  formed  by  the  center  cylinder. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  perfectly 
solid  roadway  when  the  bridge  is  in  posi- 
tion for  the  passage  of  trains,  and  also  for 
securing  the  perfect  continuity  of  the  line  of 
rails,  the  following  apparatus  is  applied: 
Each  extremity  of  the  bridge  is  lifted  by  a 
horisontal  hydraulic  press  acting  upon  levers, 
forming  a  toggle  joint,  the  piers  having  two 
rams  acting  in  opposite  directions  upon  two 
toggle  joint  levers,  which  act  one  upon  each 
side  of  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  they  are 
connected  by  a  horizontal  bar,  which  is  con- 
fined by  a  stud  sliding  in  a  vertical  guide, 
so  as  to  ensure  parallel  action  of  the  two 
toggle  joint  levers,  and  producing  exactly 
parallel  lifting  of  the  two  sides  of  the  bridge. 
Three  resting  blocks,  one  under  each  girder, 
are  pushed  home  when  the  end  of  the  bridge 
is  lifted  by  means  of  two  separate  hydraulie 
cylinders,  and  the  bridge  is  then  let  down 
upon  the  resting  blocks  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  toggle  joint  levers,  and  the  bridge 
ends  are  £en  perfectly  safe  for  trains  to 
pass  over.  The  hydraulic  cylinders  for  this 
fixing  gear  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  aro 
worked  by  the  bridgeman  from  the  center 
platform  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  for  the 
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purpose  of  enabling  him  to  regul&te  the 
stopping  of  the  motion  of  the  bridge  at  the 
right  place  an  indicator  is  provided,  consist- 
ing of  a  dial  upon  a  pedestal.  This  dial  has 
two  pointers,  which  are  actuated  by  the 
motion  of  the  bridge.  One  of  these  two 
pointers  makes  two  revolutions,  and  the 
other  42  revolutions  for  one  complete  rota- 
tion of  the  bridge.  These  pointers  are  simi- 
lar  to  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a 
watch,  the  slower  pointer  being  analogous 
to  the  hour  hand,  and  the  quicker  one  to 
the  minute  hand.  The  bridge  has  no  stop 
to  its  movement,  and  would  swing  clear  past 
its  right  position  if  the  turning  power  were 
continued  ;  but  the  bridgemaii,  being  guid- 
ed bj  the  indicator,  knows  when  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  hydraulic  engines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  bridge  at  its  right 
place.  When  this  is  done,  a  strong  bolt,  8 
in.  thick,  in  each  end  of  the  bridge,  pressed 
outwards  by  a  spiral  spring,  is  shot  into  a 
corresponding  notch  in  the  fixed  girder  work, 
so  as  to  lock  the  bridge;  and  when  the 
bridge  is  required  to  be  opened,  these  bolts 
are  withdrawn  by  a  wire  cord  leading  to  the 
platform  on  which  the  bridgeman  is  sta- 
tioned. As  the  accumulator  is  stationary, 
and  the  fixing  gear  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge 
travels  with  the  bridge,  the  communication 
of  water  power  is  made  by  a  copper  pipe 
passing  up  in  the  axis  of  the  bridge  through 
the  middle  of  the  center  girder,  having  a 
swivel  joint  at  the  lower  end.  Abo,  as  the 
hand  gear  for  the  bridgeman  rotates  with 
the  bridge,  while  the  hydraulic  turning  en- 
gines are  stationary,  the  communication  for 
working  the  valves  is  made  by  a  copper  rod 
passing  down  through  the  center  of  the 
above  pressure  pipe  in  the  axis  of  the  bridge. 
This  rod  is  connected  by  levers  direct  with 
regulating  valves  of  the  hydraulic  engines, 
and  the  engines  are  reversed  in  either  direc- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  small  hydraulic  cyl- 
inder, which  is  governed  by  the  movement 
of  a  three-port  valve,  actuated  by  this  rod 
from  the  bridgeman's  platform.  The  cylin- 
ders for  working  the  fixing  gear  at  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  are  worked  by  valves  placed 
upon  the  center  platform  in  roach  of  the 
bridgeman,  the  pipes  between  the  valves 
and  the  cylinders  passing  along  the  side  of 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge.  The  time  re- 
quired for  opening  or  closing  the  bridge,  in- 
cluding the  locking  of  the  links,  is  only 
half  a  minute,  the  average  speed  of  motion 
at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  being  6^fU 
per  second.     For  the  purpose  of  ensuring 


safety  in  the  working  of  the  railway  line 
over  the  bridge,  a  system  of  self-acting  sig- 
nals is  arranged,  that  is  actuated  by  the 
fixing  gear  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge, 
and  a  signal  of  '  all  right '  is  shown  by  a 
single  semaphore  and  lamp  on  the  fixed 
part  at  each  end ;  but  this  cannot  be  shown 
until  each  one  of  the  resting  blocks  and 
bolts  is  secured  in  its  proper  ^ace. 

AStphon  for  Draininq  a  Tcnnsl.— 
The  tunnel  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  in 
Virginia,  is  4,273  ft.  long,  and  700  ft.  below 
the  top  of  the  mountain ;  on  this  account  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  construct  without 
shafts.  This  tunnel  slopes  from  west  to 
east,  at  the  rate  of  70  ft.  to  the  mile,  so 
that  on  the  west  side,  the  water,  which 
proved  very  abundant  and  troublesome,  had 
to  be  removed  by  artificial  means.  For  some 
distance  at  the  entrance,  I  determined  to  in- 
troduce a  syphon  of  unusual  length,  which 
proved  a  difficult  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
teresting experiment. 

The  whole  length  of  the  syphon  is  1,792 
ft.,  viz :  563  ft.  inside  of  the  tunnel,  and 
1,229  ft.  outside.  The  level  of  the  water 
inside  is  upwards  of  nine  feet  below  the 
summit,  and  the  fall  outside  29^  ft.,  so  that 
the  head  is  a  fraction  over  20  ft.  Iron 
faucet  pipes  of  three  in.  interior  diameter 
were  adopted.  It  was  feared  that  larger 
ones  would  carry  along  too  much  air;  and 
that  the  syphon  would  have  to  be  fed  too  of- 
ten at  the  summit,  an  apprehension  which 
the  results  observed  seem  to  justify.  A 
common  faucet  cock  is  placed  at  each  end, 
to  close  the  syphon  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fill  it  again  with  water ;  and  at  tho 
summit  a  I»rge  air  vessel  is  provided  to  col- 
lect the  air  disengaged  &om  the  water,  with 
a  suitable  opening  at  top,  to  let  the  air  oat 
and  replace  it  with  water ;  this  opening  be- 
ing closed  by  a  cap  tightly  screwed  down. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  air  vessel,  there  is  be- 
sides a  large  cock,  which  is  closed  while  the 
syphon  is  being  fed  through  the  top  opening, 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  running  of  the 
syphon  during  the  operation. 

The  annexed  diagram 
represents  the  air-vessel  a; 
b  is  the  cap ;  c  the  cutoff 
cock;  e  the  main  pipe  or 
sjrphon ;  dis  &  glass  tube 
for  observing  the  level  of 
the  water.  Th  is ,  however, 
being  often  broken, was  dis- 
pensed with  at  last ;  the  lev- 
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el  of  the  water  being  easily  ascertained  by 
knocking  against  the  air-vessel. 

Things  being  now  disposed  as  described, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  discharge 
would  have  gone  on  nninterruptedly,  requir- 
ing only  a  careful  attention  to  replenish  oc- 
casionally with  water  the  air  vessel;  but 
such  was  not  the  case ;  at  first  the  joints  had 
been  made  tight  by  packing  with  oakum  and 
then  thickly  pitched  over.  The  syphon  was 
filled  with  water  through  the  air-vessel, 
which  being  then  closed  and  the  ends  open, 
the  water  began  to  flow ;  but  this  did  not 
continue  for  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes, 
when  the  air-vessel  was  found  empty  of 
water,  and  had  to  be  replenished  at  these 
short  intervak;  moreover,  notwithstanding 
this  tedious  repetition  of  feeding  the  syphon, 
it  would  ultimately  run  dry  in  about  two 
hours. 

This  was  a  truly  discouraging  oiroumstanoe ; 
we  ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that,  there  bebg 
upwards  of  200  joints,  air  was  introduced  in 
small  bubbles  through  the  oakum  packing 
by  the  external  pressure  at  every  joint,  and 
that  it  accumulated  rapidly  all  along,  espe- 
cially in  the  longer  arm  of  the  syphon,  which 
soon  became  too  light.  Accordingly,  we  de- 
cided not  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  but  to 
caulk  the  joints  with  lead  in  the  usual  way, 
which  was  not  done  before  for  motives  of 
economy,  and  because,  it  being  only  a  tem- 
porary fixture,  it  would  have  been  more  eas- 
ily taken  apart. 

This  operation  was  not  yet  entirely  suc- 
cessful, though  the  caulking  was  made  so 
bard  that  many  of  the  bells  broke  in  pack- 
ing, without  making  the  joints  perfectly  im- 
permeable. Then  a  cement  was  made  of 
etj^ual  parts  of  white  lead  and  red  lead 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  soft  putty,  with 
equal  quantities  of  Japan  varnish  and  boiled 
linseed  oil.  This  cement,  carefully  coated 
over  the  joints,  made  them  at  last  perfectly 
tight.  The  syphon,  thus  improved,  runs 
now  regularly.  Still  the  air-vessel  must  be 
replenished  with  water  every  two  hours, 
which  is  done  by  a  pipe  leading  from  a 
spring,  and,  moreover,  every  six  hours  the 
ends  most  be  closed,  and  the  whole  syphon 


some  air  may  find  its  way  under  external 
pressure  through  the  iron  itself. 

A  curious  ovroumstance  took  place  in  the 
beginning:  the  tunnel  having  progressed 
much  beyond  the  well  of  the  syphon,  and 
the  water  considerably  increased,  a  horse 
power  with  chain  pumps  was  constructed  at 
the  further  end  to  pump  up  the  water  into 
troughs,  by  which  it  is  led  to  the  syphon 
well.  Here,  the  syphon  being  insufficient 
for  this  accession  of  water,  another  horse 
power  was  introduced  to  pump  up  water  out 
of  the  same  well.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
chain  pumps  began  to  revolve  in  the  well, 
the  syphon  suddenly  stopped  and  we  were 
obliged  to  dig  a  separate  well  for  it ;  since 
which  time  both  have  worked  well. 

The  syphon,  by  actual  measurement,  when 
just  replenished,  discharges  43^  gallons  per 
minute,  whereas,  all  known  formuUe  give  be- 
tween 54  and  60  gallons,  and  furthermore, 
in  "  Weale's  Engineers'  and  Contractors' 
Companion,"  occurs  this  conflicting  remark, 
taken  from  R.  A.  Peaoocke's  work: 

"  By  Dr.  Young's  formula  (considered  by 
him  the  best) — 

A   5-iDoh  pipe  wonld  b«  oaad  where  »  34  would  inffise. 
7    <<  •<  <<  tc       (  << 

10     **  tt  €«  t<         7  <( 

14    («  «  «  «      10  « 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  the  useless  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  pipes  too  large  be- 
ing used  in  obedience  to  these  formulas.  But 
here  in  this  extraordinary  long  syphon,  his 
opinion  is  not  sustained,  and  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  the  discharge  is  less  than  the  for- 
mulae give ;  and  that  neither  they  nor  Mr. 
Peacocke's  rules  are  applicable  to  this  case. 
The  syphon  I  have  described  is,  I  believe, 
the  longest  ever  attempted  to  be  used,  and 
on  this  account  the  results  and  anomalies  it 
presents  are  somewhat  interesting.  It  cer- 
tainly  has  rendered  considerable  service  in 
the  Blue  Bidge  Tunnel ;  with  no  other  cur- 
rent expense  than  the  emplojrment  of  a  man 
to  attend  to  the  air-vessel. — CM.  C.  Crozet 
in  Jowmal  Franklin  Institute. 


TKSTiNQ  Rails  and  Axlks. — A  suita- 
ble movable  anvil,  to  be  nlaced  temnora- 
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ON  THE  THERMAL  ENERGY  OF  MOLECU- 
LAR VORTICE& 

Abstraot  of  >  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh, by  W.  J.  Macqdobh  Kadkikb,  e,  R.  S., 
to. 

In  a  previons  paper,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  December,  1849, 
and  read  on  the  5th  of  February,  1850 
(Trans,  vol.  zz.),  the  author  deduced  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics,  and  various 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  from  the  hypoth- 
esis of  molecular  vortices,  under  certain  spe- 
cial suppositions  as  to  the  figure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Tortioes,  and  as  to  the  properties 
of  the  matter  which  moves  in  them.  In 
subsequent  papers  he  showed  how  the  hy- 
pothesis might  be  simplified  by  dispensing 
with  some  of  the  special  suppositions.  In 
the  present  paper  he  makes  further  progress 
in  the  same  direction,  and  shows  how  the 
general  equation  of  thermodynamics,  and 
other  propositions,  are  deduced  from  the  hy- 
pothesis of  molecular  vortices,  when  freed 
from  all  special  suppositions  as  to  the  figure 
and  arrangement  of  the  vortices,  and  the 
properties  of  the  matter  that  moves  in  them, 
and  reduced  simply  to  the  following  form : 
that  thermometric  heal  consists  in  a  motion  of 
the  particles  of  bodies  in  circulating  streams, 
with  a  velocity  either  constant  or  fluctuating 
periodically.  This,  of  course,  implies  that 
the  forces  acting  amongst  those  particles,  are 
capable  of  transmitting  that  motion. 

The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
(he  following : 

1.  In  a  substance  in  which  the  action  of 
the  vortices  is  isotropic,  the  intensity  of  the 
centrifugal  pressure  per  unit  of  area,  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  energy  due  to  the  steady  cir- 
culation in  an  unit  of  volume.  The  centri- 
fugal pressure  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
substance  in  the  perfectly  gaseous  state. 

2.*  If  there  be  substances  in  which  the 
action  of  the  vortices  is  not  isotropic,  then 
in  such  substances  the  proportion  already 
stated  applies  to  the  mean  of  the  intensities 
of  the  centrifugal  pressures  in  any  three 
orthogonal  directions. 

3.*  The  proportion  which  the  whole  energy 
of  the  vortices,  including  that  of  the  peri- 
odic disturbances,  bears  to  the  energy  of  the 
steady  circulation  alone,  may  be  constant  or 


perfeotly  gaseous  state,  experiment  shows 
the  proportion  in  which  the  whole  energy 
exceeds  that  of  the  steady  circulation,  to  be 
sensibly  constant ;  and  its  vidue  may  be  foond 
by  computing  hi  what  proportion  the  dynant- 
ioal  value  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  v<^ 
ume  exceeds  once  and  a  half  the  quotient 
found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  pressure 
and  volume  by  the  absolute  temperature. 
•The  following  are  examples : — air,  1.6a4 ; 
nitrogen,  1.630 ;  oxygen,  1.667 ;  hydrogen, 
1.614;  steam-gas,  2.242. 

6.  The  known  general  equation  of  ther- 
modynamics is  deduced  from  the  hypotheeii 
of  molecular  vortices,  *freed  from  the  special 
suppositions  made  in  the  paper  of  1H49-50. 

The  new  conclusions  obtained  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  are  marked  *.  Those  not  so 
marked  were  arrived  at  in  the  paper  of  ISid- 
50. 

The  general  equation  of  thermodynamies 
is  here  stated  for  convenience  ;  let  <2Q  be  the 
thermal  energy  which  must  be  given  to  nnity 
of  mass  of  a  given  substance,  in  order  to 
produce  a  given  indefinitely  small  change  in 
its  temperature  and  dimensions :  then — 

dQnr  rf-0; 

in  which  r  is  the  absolute  temperature,  and 
<ft  the  thermodynamic  function.  The  Talue 
of  that  function  is — 

^=JchyplogT-f  ;C(T)-f^; 

a  T 

Jc  being  the  dynamical  value  of  tjie  real  spe- 
cific heat;  U,  the  potential  energy  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  body  at  constant  tempera- 
ture ;  and  x  (t).  »  function  of  the  absolute 
temperature,  which  is  null  or  inappreciable 
in  a  substance  capable,  at  that  temperature, 
of  approximating  indefinitely  to  the  perfectly 
gaseous  state,  and  is  included  in  the  formula, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  possibility  sug- 
gested by  Clausius,  that  there  may  be  sub- 
stances which  have  not  that  property  at  all 
temperatures. 


THE  CONNEOTIOUT  WesTEBN  Rah- 
ROAD,  a  link  in  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie,  now  building,  will  undoubtedly 
pay  as  a  trunk  line,  but  its  chief  valoe  t« 
the  public, -and  ultimately  to  shareholders. 
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AVELIKG  h  PORTER'S  TRACTION 
ENGmES. 

AOBIOULTUBAL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  TRAM- 
WAT    XNOIME8. 

Tbe  snbjeot  of  Traction  engines  as  loco- 
notlTes  for  ordinary  roads  and  for  agricuU 
taral  and  otber  purposca,  is  attracting  a 
large  amonnt  of  attention  in  this  country, 
but  certainly  not  more  than  its  vast  im- 
portance entitles  it  to.  In  the  London  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  there  was  not  one  Traction 
engine,  and  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
none  could  be  contrived  to  answer  any  com- 
mercial purpose.  In  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  nine  of  these  engines  were  ex- 
hibited. At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty's meeting  at  Canterbury  in  1860,  Mr. 
Aveling,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  self-pro- 
pelling engine,  but  it  was  regarded  with  in- 
difference Dy  the  officers  of  the  society,  and 
was  catalogued  with  the  "miscellaneous" 
articles. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  importance 
and  advantages  of  self-propelling  engines 
over  the  ordinary  "Portable  engines,"  which 
have  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by 
horse-power,  or  otherwise  dragged  heavily 
along  by  a  vast  expenditure  of  manual  labor, 
is  an  admitted  fact,  and  not  only  are  these 
Traction  engines  employed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  but  they  can  be  seen  in  successful 
operation  in  England  and  many  other  parts, 


of  the  world — in  the  timber  yard,  at  the  coal- 
field, the  copper  mine  and  the  stone  quarry, 
where  they  are  doing  the  wofk  of  horses  at 
less  than  half  the  cost. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle are  perspective  views  of  road  locomo- 
tives and  tramway  engines  as  manufactured 
by  Messrs,  Aveling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester, 
England,  and  43  Exchange  Place,  New 
York,  who  are  amongst  the  most  snccessful 
English  makers  of  this  description  of  engine. 

Aveling  &  Porter's  Patent  Road  Loco- 
motive engine  is  arranged  with  double  gear- 
ing to  travel  at  two  speeds,  viz :  2^  miles 
and  5  miles  an  hour.  The  working  parts 
are  housed  in  from  the  influence  of  dust 
and  weather.  This  engine  has  one  cylin- 
der placed  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
boiler  and  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  throttle-valve. 
Priming  in  ascending  steep  inclines  is  there- 
by prevented,  and  the  use  of  steam-pipes, 
either  inside  or  outside  the  boiler,  is  avoid- 
ed. Engines  with  single  cylinders  and  re- 
versing gear  when  connected  to  the  driving 
axle  by  means  of  Aveling's  patent  chain 
gear,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  thor- 
oughly efficient,  more  powerful,  less  com- 
plicated, and  in  many  respects  better  adapt- 
ed for  general  traction  purposes  than  en- 
gines with  double  cylinders.  The  driving- 
wheels  are  6  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  18  in. 
wide,  and  have  spaces  in  the  hoe  in  order  to 
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Sx.  on  angle-iron  paddles  when  passing  OTer 
soft  ground.  Small  castings  slide  into  these 
spaces  when  the  angle  irons  are  not  in  use. 
Either  of  the  driviDg-whccls  can  be  rotated 
at  pleasure,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
taming  sharp  curves.  The  tanks  carry  wa- 
ter and  fuel  for  a  run  of  from  six  to  ten  miles, 
according  to  the  speed.  A  powerful  fric- 
tion-break is  connected  with  the  driving 
axle,  and  the  patent  arrangement  for  steer- 
ing the  engine  is  perfect  in  its  action. 

A  most  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
have  been  lately  made  with  one  of  Aveling 
&  Porter's  road  traction  engines,  "La  Yille 
de  Senlis,"  at  Beaurain,  France.  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  M.  Tresca, 
Engineer,  Sub-director  of  the  Conservatoire 
Imperial  des  Arts-et-M^tiers,  Paris,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Director-Q-eneral,  Moran. 
The  experiments  moreover  were  made  in 
concert  with  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F. 
B.  S.,  London,  whose  presence  gives  to  the 
results  arrived  at,  a  character  of  security 
that  increases  their  importance. 

Soon  after  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
a  number  of  experiments  having  for  their 
purpose  the  testing  of  the  tractive  power  of 
Aveling's  engine,  were  made  with  the  en- 
gine "  Pioneer,"  and  these  have  been  lately 
supplemented  by  more  detailed  and  search- 
ing tests  applied  to  the  engine  "  La  Yille 
de  Senlis,  manufactured  by  the  same  firm. 
The  report,  which  is  a  very  lengthy  and 


carefully  compiled  paper,  ooDclodes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  To  sum  np.  The  engine  (La  Yille  d« 
Senlis)  drew  in  a  regular  manner,  npoa  t 
good  road  slightly  undulating,  a  total  lotd 
of  60,000  kilog.  (59  tons).  The  co-effieient 
of  traction  may  be  approximately  estimated 
at  -p,,  which  would  bring  the  mean  strain  to 
nearly  2,000  kilog.  (39JI  cwt.)  taking  ioto 
account  the  weight  of  the  locomotive. 

"  This  mean  effort,  developed  at  a  speed  of 
L108  m.  (3.54  feet)  per  second,  brings  the 
valuation  of  effective  work  to  2,160  kiL  met. 
(15,628  foot-pounds)  per  second,  or  to  28 
chevaox  vapenr  (27.61  horse-power).  Thin 
figure  will  appear  high  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  fhel,  which  was  184 
kilogrammes,  (3  c.  2  q.  13  lbs.)  in  three 
hours  and  three  minutes,  say  60  kilog.  (132. 
25  lbs.),  per  hour  of  actual  traveling.  Tliis 
consumption  represents  only  2  kilogrammes 
(4.40  11m.)  of  coal  per  horse-power  and  per 
hour. 

"  The  corresponding  oonsomption  of  water 
is  not  less  than  600.46  liters  (132.22  gal- 
lons) per  hour  of  actual  traveling.  With 
the  present  tenders,  which  can  hold  1,800 
liters  (396  gallons)  of  water,  it  is  necessary 
to  replenbh  them  every  10  or  12  kilometers 
(6^  to  7^  miles). 

"  The  co-efficient  of  adherence  may  be  ea- 
timated  on  the  road  gone  over  at  .3  of  the 
adherent  weight. 
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"  The  adherence  resulting  therefrom  wm 
only  necesMrr  for  the  workine  of  tho  engine 
up  inolines  of  .080  to  .033  (fin  33  to  1  in 
30)  and  at  starting. 

"The  load  of  81,253  kilogrammes  (79^ 
tons)  which  the  engine  drew  on  level  ground 
is  not  the  limit  of  what  it  oan  draw  under 
these  eonditions. 

"  The  speed  of  four  kilometers  (2.48  miles) 
per  hour  appears  suitable  for  fraffic  of  this 
natnre,  and  renders  the  manaeuyers  so  easy 
that  the  train  is  well  managed  by  a  superin- 
tendent, an  engine  driver,  and  an  assistant 
solely  employed  to  guide  the  steering  wheel 
in  front. 

"  Done  by  the  Engineer,  Sub-Director 
of  the  Conservatoire  Imperial  des 
Arts-et-M^tiers. 
"Paris,  Wth  January,  1868. 

"H.  TRESCA. 
"  Approved — The  Director. 

"Genkkai,  Moran." 

It  b  npon  the  general  principles  adopted 
in  the  manufacture  of  Aveling  &  Porter's 
road  traction  engine,  that  their  agricultural 
locomotive  has  been  designed.  The  second 
illustration  gives  a  view  of  this  machine, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  steam  culti- 
vation, thrashing,  sawing^  pumping,  and  re- 
moving agricultural  produce.  The  boiler  is 
unusually  large ;  it  is  clothed  entirely  with 
hair  felt,  lagged  and  covered  over  with  sheet- 
iron,  and  proved  to  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch.    Want  of  heating  surface. 


and  the  use  of  steam  pipes  inside  the  boiler, 
causing  loss  from  leakage  and  waste  in  re^ 
heating  the  exhaust  steam  on  its  passage  to 
tJie  atmosphere,  are  serious  faults  common 
in  agricultural  engines.  In  this  engine  the 
cylinder  is  placed  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
boiler,  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket,  and 
with  arrangements  otherwise  similar  to 
Aveling's  road  locomotive.  The  driving 
wheels  are  6  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and 
16  inches  wide.  The  engine  is  capable 
of  taking  a  load  of  from  10  to  15  tons 
over  ordinary  roads.  There  are  400  of  these 
engines  in  use  in  England  and  many  oonn- 
tries  of  the  European  continent,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  best  and  most  competent 
judges  affirms  the  superiority  and  economy 
of  the  agricultural  locomotive  over  all  des- 
criptions of  engines  used  for  farm  purposes. 
The  simple  "Portable  engine,"  without  any 
capacity  for  propelling  itself,'  is  but  a  small 
"  half  measure  "  towards  economy,  and  th» 
difference  in  the  cost  of  a  locomotive  and  an 
engine  which  necessitates  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  expense  for  its  removal  is  so 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  newer  methods,  that  there  ia 
little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  adoption  in  this 
country  of  a  plan  that  has  proved  so  entirely 
successful  abroad.  The  price  medals  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  London,  1862, 
and  the  Universal  Exhibition,  Paris,  1867, 
were  awarded  to  this  engine. 
The  third  illustration  exhibits  a  locomo- 
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tive  8o  ooDstrnoted  ae  to  be  worked  npon  an 
ordinarj  tramway,  and  may  be  described  as 
a  traction  engine  placed  upon  railway  wheels, 
these  wheels  being  coupled  by  the  pitch- 
chain,  which  is  employed  to  commnnioate 
the  notion  to  them.  These  engines  are 
made  from  4  to  30  horse-power.  From  the 
crank-shaft  the  motion  is  comnmnicated  by 
spnr  gearing  to  a  countershaft,  carrying  at 
its  end  the  wheel  for  the  pitch-chain,  the 
bearings  of  this  shaft  being  placed  in  cnrT- 
ed  slots  formed  in  the  supporting  brackets, 
80  that  the  shaft  can  be  raised  and  the  chain 
tightened  when  necessary.  The  crank-shaft 
carries  a  fly-wheel,  and  the  engine  u  fitted 
with  Aveling's  nsnal  link-motion  reverHing 
gear.  The  pitch-chain  extends  from  the 
eonntershaft  around  the  chain  wheels,  fixed 
one  inside  each  of  the  carrying  wheels,  and 
the  chain  thus  couples  the  wheels  together, 
as  well  as  cominunioates  the  motion  of  the 
countershaft  to  them.  The  carrying  wheels 
are  4  ft.  diameter,  and  are  placed  at  a  db- 
tanee  of  5  ft.  8  in.  apart  from  center  to  cen- 
ter, the  leading  axle  passing  under  the  bar- 
rel of  the  boiler,  and  the  trailing  one  being 
placed  behind  the  fire-box  easing.  The 
wheels  are  of  oast-iron,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  engine  (a  lO-horse  power)  9  tons. 
These  engines  have  the  same  advantages  as 
portable  and  stationary  engines  for  pump- 
ing, sawing,  and  driving  fixed  machinery ; 
they  are  capable  of  taking  heavy  loads  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour,  and  at  a  cost 
of  three  farthings  per  ton  per  mile.  They 
are  in  ose  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  at 
Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Davenport,  and 
in  many  mines,  qnarries,  brick-fields  and 
other  large  works  in  England  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
to  be  found  these  tramway  engines ;  and 
horse-power,  which  was  formerly  employed 
for  working  in  mines  and  quarries,  has,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  been  replaced  by 
locomotives,  and  the  cost  of  traction  has 
thereby  been  materially  reduced. 

Altogether  these  engines  have  given  abun- 
dant proof  of  being  well  adapted  for  use  in 
quarries  and  similar  places  where  heavy 


THE  SPIRIT-LEVEL 

By  J«B>  PBiLurs. 
From  <*  The  Baild*T.» 

Its  Imention. — He  who  firvt  filled  »  glass 
bottle  with  a  liquid,  leaving  a  small  qnaa- 
tity  of  air  therein  to  form  a  bubble,  then 
corked  the  bottle  and  laid  it  fiat  <«  vm» 
side,  with  the  bubble  floating  agaiast  the 
upper  part,  was  the  unoonscioas  investor  «f 
the  spirit-level,  which  is  a  very  siao^e  in- 
strument in  appearance,  bat  of  ike  ntoMst 
value,  when  properly  made,  to  the  astroao- 
mer,  the  engineer,  and  the  bnilder;  for 
when  the  bottle  is  placed  horisontally,  the 
babble  always  mounts  to,  and  rests  at,  its 
most  elevated  point;  and  the  tangent  to 
that  point,  when  the  middle  or  ^>ex-point 
of  the  babble  ooineides  therewith,  is  a  hori- 
zontal line ;  that  is,  a  line  at  right  angles, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity 
or  the  plumb-line  passing  through  that  point. 

This  was  first  perceived  and  applied,  so 
far  as  is  known,  in  France  in  1666,  by  Mel- 
ohis^ee  Th^venot,  who  was  a  great  amateur 
of  science,  and  a  writer  of  books  of  voyages 
and  travels.  In  this  respect  be  enriched 
the  literature  of  France  as  much  as  Haklayt 
enriched  that  of  England  half  a  century  ear- 
lier. It  was  at  Th^venot's  house  that  the 
learned  men  who  founded  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  used  to  assemble  ;  and  it 
was  at  one  of  their  meetings  that  he  pro- 
pounded the  spirit-level. 

A  description  of  the  instrument,  accom- 
panied with  figures,  was  first  published  in 
the  "  Journal  des  Savants,"  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1666,  under  this  title :  "  Machine 
nouvelle  pour  la  conduite  des  eaox,  pour  les 
b&timents,  pour  la  navigation,  ot  poor  la 
plupart  des  autres  arts."  The  instrument 
is  there  called  an  otr-feveZ^and  is  described 
as  a  glass  tube,  hermetically  sealfed  at  both 
ends,  containing  spirits  of  wine,  which  do 
not  freese,  and  a  small  quantity  of  air  form- 
ing a  bubble.  It  is  stated  that  the  instra- 
ment  is  capable  of  giving,  with  mudi  exact- 
ness, the  direction  of  the  horison,  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  horiion,  and  vertical  angles; 
and  that  it  is  easier  to  make,  more  oonven- 
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tences;  a  third  represents  it  fixed  to  a 
square,  and  a  fourth  to  a  short  flat  bar  of 
w«od,  as  levels  for  workmen;  and  a  fifth 
shows  it  fixed  to  a  quadrant  for  navigation. 

In  this  first  publication  the  inventor  is 
not  named.  But  in  a  small  work,  called 
"Secueil  des  Voyages  de  M.  Th6venot," 
Paris,  1681,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
instnunent  by  Th^venot,  preceded  by  a 
statenent  that  he  invented  it  fifteen  years 
before  that  time ;  and  that  he  then  gave  a 
description  of  it  to  the  pablio.  This  agrees 
with  the  description  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Savants,"  referred  to  above,  which  no  doubt 
was  written  by  Th^enot  himsell  He  also 
states  that  soon  after  its  invention  an  ac- 
count of  it  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke  was 
then  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  this  body.  By  this  means  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and  seeing  that  it  would 
-  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  astronomy, 
to  navigation,  to  engineering,  and  to  build- 
ing, he  had  some  excellent  tabes  prepared, 
and  applied  them  to  various  instruments ; 
and  he  subsequently  produced  the  spherical 
spirit-level.  From  this  circumstance  the 
invention  of  the  spirit-level,  now  in  common 
use,  has  been  ascribed  to  Hooke,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  Thdvenot.  Much  merit 
is  due,  however,  to  Hooke  for  aiding  to  per- 
fect it,  and  to  apply  it  to  science.  He  was 
the  best  practical  mechanician  of  his  time, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  numerous  valuable 
inventions.  He,  as  well  as  Wren,  whose 
name  is  displayed  in  the  most  prominent  of 
red-letters  on  the  fame-roll  of  British  archi- 
tects, were  contemporary  with  Newton ;  and 
both  Hooke  and  Wren  were  within  an  ace 
of  seeing  and  propounding  the  principle  of 
universal  gravitation  at  the  moment  when 
the  great  intellect  of  Newton  had  grasped 
and  mastered  it,— dispelling  forever  the 
mist  that  had  obscured  it. 

As,  however,  the  instniment  was  new, 
and  there  were  difficulties  in  constructing  it 
with  precision,  nearly  a  century  elapsed  be- 
fore those  difficulties  were  removed,  and  it 
obtained  the  preference  it  merited  over  the 
water-levels  and  i^umb-levels  then  in  use, 
as  well  as  over  those  that  were  invented 
durins  the  interval,  most  of  which  are 
DOW  almost  forgotten.  It  was  first  practic- 
ally employed  in  this  country,  in  1756,  by 
Smeaton,  for  leveling  the  foundation  and 
courses  of  stone  of  the  noble  lighthouse 
which  he  designed  and  erected  on  the  Eddy- 
et3ne.     Th^renot's  simple  glass  tube  is  now 


applied  to  nearly  all  the  instruments  used 
in  leveling,  and  it  is  the  level  par  exeeliemx. 

Iti  Ocmstruction.—The  spirit-level,  as  or- 
dinarily constructed,  consists  of  a  short 
cylindrical  glass  tube,  whose  interior  sur- 
face is,  or  should  be,  eround  to  a  slight  reg- 
ular curvature  lengthways,  and  then  p<M- 
ished.  The  curvature,  which  is  much  exag- 
gerated in  the  figure,  is  almost  imperceptible 
in  the  tube,  the  radius  being  from  800  ft.  to 
600  ft.  The  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  a 
very  limpid  liquid,  leaving  a  small  space 
occupied  by  an  air-bubble.  The  open  ends 
are  then  hermetically  sealed  by  melting  the 
glass  around  them  with  the  blow-pipe. 

Alcohol  or  sulphuric  ether,  whose  specific 
gravities  are  respectively  .792  and  .715,  wa- 
ter being  1.000,  are  preferred  for  charging 
the  tube,  because  these  liquids  are  much 
lighter,  possess  the  property  of  fluidity  in  a 
higher  degree,  and  are  more  sensitive  than 
any  others.  Moreover,  intense  frost  does 
not  affect  their  fluidity — no  observed  degree 
of  natural  or  artificial  cold  having  ever 
frozen  them ;  and  they  also  have  the  pn^ 
erty  of  wetting  the  glass  more  readily  and 
completely  than  other  liquids,  owing  to  the 
greater  capillary  affinity  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  glass. 

If  the  tube's  curvature  were  tlte  same  as 
the  earth's  curvature,  the  upper  line  or  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  would  be  truly  level,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fall,  or  seek  a  lower  position ;  nor 
would  the  bubble,  which  is  considerably 
lighter  than  the  liquid,  have  a  tendency  to 
rise  or  seek  a  higher  one,  but  would  remain 
uninfluenced  at  any  part,  because  the  action 
of  gravity  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
would  be  everywhere  precisely  equal.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  tube  should  be 
made  not  only  of  equal  bore,  or  perfectly 
cylindrical  throughout,  but  with  a  uniform 
and  sensibly  convex  curvature,  lengthways, 
in  order  that  the  middle  or  apex-point  of 
the  bubble  may  rise  to,  and  rest  at,  the 
middle  or  apex-point  of  the  arc. 

As,  then,  the  bubble  movbs  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle  convex  upwards,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  plummet  of  air,  analogous  to  a  plum- 
met of  metal  or  a  pendulum  swinging  in  the 
are  of  a  circle  convex  downwards ;  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  bubble  is  brought  to 
rest,  by  the  earth's  attraction,  in  the  verti- 
cal line  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
circle  in  the  arc  of  which  the  bubble  moves, 
the  same  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
plnmmet  or  the  pendqlom  i*  brought  to  reM, 
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also  by  the  earth's  attraction,  in  the  vertical 
line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  circle 
in  the  arc  of  which  the  plummet  or  the  pen. 
dulnm  swings,  or  through  the  point  from 
which  thej  are  suspended.  When,  there* 
fore,  the  apex-point  of  the  babble  coincides 
with  the  apex,  or  sero-point,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  tube,  which  is  marked  thereon,  or  the 
ends  of  the  bubble  mwtk  equal  distances 
therefrom,  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment — 
that  is,  the  tangent  to  the  tube  at  the  sero- 
point  is  horisontal,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  passing  through  that  point. 

Two  symmetrically  divided  scales  are 
usually  engraved  across  the  top  surface  of 
the  tube— one  on  each  side  of  the  lero-point, 
or  one  from  each  end  of  the  bubble  when  its 
apex-point  is  identical  with  the  sero-point ; 
80  that  when  the  bubble  marks  equal  divis- 
ions on  the  scales,  the  tangent  to  the  arc  at 
the  sero-point,  as  also  a  visual  ray,  a  straight 
edge,  or  a  line  parallel  thereto,  is  horison- 
tal.  When,  on  the  contrary,  one  end  of  the 
tube  is  raised  above  the  odier,  the  bubble 
runs  from  the  sero-point  towards  the  elevat- 
ed end,  and  the  tangent  to  that  point,  or  the 
visual  ray,  the  straight  edge,  or  the  line  par- 
allel thereto,  inclines  upwards  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  downwards  in  the  other,  from  exact 
horiiontallty,  while  the  tangent  to  the  arc 
at  the  apex-point  of  the  bubble,  wherever 
situated,  remains  horizontal. 

When,  therefore,  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  tube  is  known,  the  scales  across  the 
tube  are  capable  of  measuring  vertical  an- 
gles with  the  same  accuracy  as  a  sector, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
tube's  curvature.  Thus,  when  the  apex- 
point  of  the  bubble  deviates  from  the  lero- 
point  of  the  tube,  the  value  in  seconds  of 
the  angle  contained  between  the  horiiontal 
"tangent  to  the  bubble's  apex-point,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  tube's  sero-point  is 

206265"  X  ^^^>*'°°  0^  bubble. 
rad.  of  curv.  of  tube. 

For  example,  let  the  bubble's  deviation  from 
the  zero-point  be  three  divisions  of  the  scale, 
or  -^  of  an  inch,  and  let  the  tube's  radius 
of  curvature  be  300  ft. ;  then  we  have 
206265"  X  T<?o  =  206265"  X  -01  =  2062" 
.65  =  84'  22"  .65,  the  value  of  the  angle 
from  horizontality. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  tube  may 
be  found  by  the  formula 

.where  B  is  the  radius,  d  the  deviation  of  the 


bubble.  A  the  height  traversed  on  a  distant 
staff  by  the  run  of  the  tangent  from  the 
tube's  sero-point  to  the  bubble's  i^x-pmnt, 
and  D  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  bub- 
ble's apex-point  to  the  staff.   Let  (2=  .5  inch, 

h=  1  inch,  and  I>=  600  feet ;  then  B  =  x  ^ 

=  f  X  600  =  .6  X  600  =  300  feet. 

Hence  the  longer  the  radios  the  less  will 
be  the  curvature  of  the  tube,  and  the  mwe 
sensible  will  be  the  bubble  of  any  deviation 
of  the  tangent  to  the  tube's  sero^int  from 
the  horizontal ;  because  the  bubble  must 
move  over  a  greater  length  of  the  tube  in 
proportion  to  any  small  elevation  of  either 
end!  In  delicate  levels  the  curvature  is 
very  small,  and  the  bubble  quivers  with  the 
slightest  touch  or  tremor ;  while  in  levels 
made  fn*  common  use  the  curvature  is  more 
n4>id,  and  the  bubble  is  more  i^adily  brou^t 
to  a  stuid,  and  remains  steadier. 

The  volume  and  length  of  the  babble  are 
affected  by  every  change  of  temperature. 
The  glass  and  the  liquid  both  expand — ^the 
glass  very  slightly,  the  liquid  very  consider- 
ably. If  they  expand  equally,  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  and  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
would  be  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  volume  and  length  of  the  bubble 
would  remain  always  the  same.  But,  as 
just  observed,  the  dilitation  by  heat  of  the 
glass  is  only  slight,  while  that  of  the  liquid 
IS  very  considerable.  Hence  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  increases  much  less  than  the 
volume  of  the  liquid ;  and  hence  the  volume 
and  length  of  the  bubble  become  smaller  as 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  becomes  larger. 
This  may  bo  verified  by  heating  the  tube; 
when,  as  the  liquid  receives  heat  and  ex- 
pands, the  volume  and  length  of  the  bubble 
will  be  seen  to  decrease ;  and  also  by  cool- 
ing the  tube,  when,  as  the  liquid  parts  with 
heat  and  contracts,  the  bubble  will  be  seen 
to  increase  in  volume  and  length.  Alcohd 
expands  regularly  tb^v  ^or  every  degree  of 
heat  that  it  receives  above  32°,  and  it  oon^ 
tracts  with  the  like  regularity  for  every  de- 
gree of  heat  it  parts  with  below  32°. 

In  common  levels  the  tubes  are  used  just 
as  they  leave  the  glass  factory.  Those  hav- 
ing an  apparent  uniform  caliber,  perceptible 
convex  curvature  lengthways,  and  smooth 
interior  surfJMse,  being  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  after  the  tJoohol  or  the  ether  is 
enclosed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
suitable  bubble,  the  ends  are  hermetically 
sealed.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  there  l» 
any  irregularities  in  the  are  against  which 
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the  bubble  runs,  they  will  be  imparted  to 
the  babble— one  end  of  which  will  be 
broader  or  narrower  than  the  other,  and 
shorter  or  longer  from  the  zero-point ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  irregularities  will  the 
vada  of  the  babble  be  unequally  distant  firom 
that  point,  and  will  the  tangent  thereto  de- 
Tiate  from  horizontality. 

Should  the  bere  of  the  tube  be  uneven  or 
irregular  curvatures,  or  should  the  parts  on 
each  side  of  the  lero-point  not  be  symmet- 
rical, the  ends  of  the  bubble,  as  they  aug- 
ment or  diminish  in  length  by  changes  of 
temperature,  would  not  rest  exactly  equi- 
distant from  the  lero-point,  or  mark  equal 
divisions  on  the  scales.  The  tangent,  how- 
ever, to  the  sero-point  would  be  horizontal, 
although  the  bubble  would  have  an  apparent 
inclination ;  and  therefore,  to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  bubble  to  coincide  with  the  equi-dist- 
ant  divisions  of  the  scales,  would  be  to  give 
the  tangent  an  inclination,  and  throw  the 
instrument  out  of  adjustment.  This  results 
inore  or  lees  with  all  unground  or  defective 
tubes,  and  consequently  sections  plotted,  es- 
timates made  of  work,  and  works  set  out  and 
regulated  from  levels  taken  or  given  by  such 
tabes,  must  be  in  error  in  proportion  to 
their  imperfection. 

In  levels  of  precision,  especially  those 
employed  for  astronomical  and  engineering 
purposes,  the  interior  surfaces  are  made 
truly  even  and  cylindrical,  and  with  a  sens- 
ible curvature  upwards  exactly  to  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  by  grinding  them  with  emery-pow- 
der and  oil  or  water  on  steel  cylinders,  and 
then  polbhing  them.  This  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  bubbles  prove,  by  turning 
the  tubes  end  for  end  on  a  delicately-ad- 
justed support,  to  be  perfectly  symmetrical, 
or  until  the  ends  appear  at,  or  mark  pre- 
cisely equal  distances  from  the  middle  or 
sero-point,  the  tangent  to  which  is  then  hor- 
izontal. 

Henoe,  in  the  preparation  of  these  tubes 
the  chief  objects  to  be  attained  are,  uniform- 
ity of  bore,  perfection  of  curvature,  and 
smoothness  of  surface ;  and  it  shonld  be  ob- 
served, in  conclusion,  that  whatever  care 
and  finish  are  bestowed  on  the  exterior 
mountings  of  the  tube,  if  the  interior  of  the 
tube  itself  be  imperfect  in  the  above  res- 
pects, the  tangent  given  by  the  bubble  will 
not  be  horizontal.  Tubes  have  been  and 
can  be  made  to  indicate  a  point  half  a  sec- 
ond of  a  degree  from  exact  horizontality,  or 
within  one-hundredth  of  a  foot  of  horizon- 
tality at  Uie  distanoe  of  one  mile.    This 


slight  deviation  is  due,  not  to  the  principle 
of  the  instrument,  but  to  mechanical  defects, 
from  which  no  instrument,  however  deli- 
cately made,  is  absolutely  free. 

MAJfUFACTURE  OF  STEEL 

DISCUSSION     BXrORE     TBI     SOOIETT    OF 

CIVIL   XNOINBKHS   OF   FKA.NCK. 

TrandaUd  from   "L»  Otoie  Indnitrial." 

An  interesting  paper  upon  this  subject 
was  presented  by  M.  Otvij  Cazalat,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract.  This  gentle- 
man stated,  that  in  1851  he  made  public  a 
process  for  making,  without  cost,  paea  for 
lighting  and  heatinz  by  causing  a  jet  of 
steam  to  pass  through  a  bath  of  liquid  cast 
iron.  This  jet  produced  simultaneously 
hydrogen  gas  and  steel,  the  increased  value 
of  the  latter  compensating  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  gas.  He  then  demonstrated  that 
a  jet  of  saturated  steam,  alone,  could  con- 
vert, in  three  or  four  hours,  not  more  than 
200  kilogrammes  of  steel,  which  would  be 
heterogeneous  and  solid.  To  obtain  steel 
homogeneous  and  in  a  liquid  state,  he  con- 
ceived, in  1855,  the  idea  of  passing  simul- 
taneously several  currents  of  compressed  air 
and  of  superheated  steam  through  several 
tons  of  liquid  cast  iron,  which,  in  less  than 
30  minutes,  would  be  converted  into  liquid 
steel,  ready  to  be  poured  into  molds.  After 
experimenting  four  years,  and  having  failed 
to  obtain  authority  to  lay  down  pipes,  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  the  collection  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Martin,  of  New  Jersey, 
claimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  of 
manu&cturing  steel.  His  method  consisted 
in  permitting  melted  iron  to  fall  in  a  fine 
shower  into  a  deep  vessel,  through  which  air 
was  forced.  The  air  rapidly  deoarburized 
the  small  pellets,  or  threads  of  iron,  con- 
verting them  into  steel,  or  more  frequently 
into  liquid  pure  iron.  To  make  steel,  Mr. 
Martin  added  to  this  product  a  certain 
quantity  of  specular  cast  iron,  thus  restoring 
the  requisite  carbon. 

In  1856,  Bessemer  presented  a  method  of 
making  wrought  iron  and  steel  by  passing 
air  or  steam  through  a  bath  of  not  exceed- 
ing 200  kilogrammes  of  oast  iron. 

of.  Oaly  Cazalat  showed  that,  when  a 
jet  of  ordinarv  steam  is  passed  through  the 
bath  of  iron,  it  will  produce  only  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous  steel,  and  will  solidify  it. 
The  same  result  will  follow  when  a  jet  of  air 
is  passed  through  a  single-pipe,  entering  v>y 
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point  of  a  bath  of  about  200  kilogrammes  of 
caat  iron.  Indeed,  the  column  of  air  passing 
through  the  liquid  metal  can  be  deoomposed 
onlj  at  its  oiroumferenoe :  the  temperature 
of  the  metal  is  raised  only  by  the  .21  of  ozy- 
een,  furnished  by  the  deoomposed  air,  while 
it  is  reduced  by  .79  of  nitrogen,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  volume  of  air  not  de- 
oomposed. Furthermore,  the  air  cannot 
touch  the  more  distant  molecules  of  iron, 
and  hence  its  oxygen  cannot  bum  the  carbon 
they  contain.  Thus,  when  the  mass  solidi- 
fies,  it  ii  only  a  mixture  of  cast  iron  and 
ateel. 

M.  Galy  Caialat  remarked  that  it  was 
not  until  1861,  that  Bessemer  succeeded  in 
producing  the  steel  now  used  in  the  forges. 
Comment  was  made  upon  this  communica- 
tion by  M.  Jordan.  He  thought  it  might 
be  divided  into  two  heads :  Ist.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  antecedents  and  similitudes  of 
the  processes  of  Galy  Cazalat,  Martin  and 
Bessemer.  2d.  A  description  of  a  process 
for  refining  iron  by  steam. 

As  to  the  first  head,  M.  Jordan  had  not 
studied  the  patents  of  M.  Galy  Caxalat ;  but 
he  was  &miliar  with  his  investigations,  and 
desired  to  render  full  justice  to  the  ingenui- 
ty and  perseverance,  of  which  they  gave 
proof.  But  he  believed  that  M.  Galy  Caza- 
lat was  not  accurately  informed  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  Bessemer  process,  which 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  refining  by 
steam.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bessemer,  in 
1865,  in  the  first  of  his  patents  on  the  pro- 
cess which  bears  his  name,  declared  his  in- 
vention to  consist  in  the  injection  of  threads 
of  air,  or  of  steam,  or  of  air  and  st&un,  into 
the  midst,  and  among  the  particles  of  a  mass 
of  liquid,  crude  oast  iron,  &c. ;  but  in  this 
same  patent  he  asserts,  that  the  injection  of 
■team,  having  the  difficulty  of  cooling  the 
bath,  can  be  employed  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process,  and  that  the  de- 
o^rburization  must  be  completed  by  the  use 
of  air.  M.  Jordan  is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  not  look  merely  at  the  specifica- 
tions of  patents  to  find  the  history  of  the 
phases  of  an  invention  which  has  reached 
the  practical  stage,  since  inventors,  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  often  introduce  into  them 
variations  altogether  untried.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  study  facts.  In  the  famous 
memoir,  read  before  the  British  Association, 
in  1856,  which  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion among  the  English  metallurgists,  refin- 
ing by  steam  was  not  even  discussed.  Bes- 
semer was  well  acquainted  with  the  fruitless 


experiments  of  Nasmyth,  and  that  distin- 
guished mechanic,  who  was  present  at  tbe 
session,  publicly  approved  the  system  of  r^ 
fining  by  air.  Neither  in  the  public  experi- 
ments at  Baxter  house,  in  1856,  ncnr  in  those 
at  the  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
was  the  question  of  refining  by  steam  raised 
at  all.  In  truth,  there  had  been  no  partica- 
lar  effort  made  in  that  directiMi.  The  diffi- 
culties which  caused  M.  Bessemer's  works 
to  be  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  public 
notice,  lay  in  the  selection  of  suitable  irons 
and  refractory  materials,  and,  to  a  slight 
extent,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  iq)paratu8. 
The  idmost  immediate  success  obtained  in 
Sweden,  in  1859,  in  the  establishment  of 
Edsken,  encouraged  Bessemer  to  persbt  in 
his  labors,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinions 
of  a  great  majority  of  English  forge  mas- 
ters. The  theory  of  the  process,  at  that 
time  very  obscure,  began  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  various  Swedish  and  German  met- 
allurgists, and  soon  it  became  known  how  to 
select  coke  irons  suitable  for  it,  then  to  re- 
oarburise  the  metal,  and  at  the  same  time 
purify  it  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen. 
Success  was  achieved  at  ShefBeld  and  at  St. 
Laurin  with  gray  hematite  iron  from  Cum- 
berland. As  soon  as  success  had  been  met. 
with  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Bessemer  made  t  com- 
munication to  the  civil  engineers  of  London, 
and  submitted  to  them  many  specimens. 

However  gratifying  it  might  be  to  nation- 
al pride,  M.  Jordan  could  not  agree  with 
M.  Galy  Cazalat  in  the  assertion  that  it  was 
by  means  of  the  money  advanced  by  the 
French  government  to  MM.  Jackson  &  Co., 
that  the  Bessemer  process  had  become  what 
it  now  is.  MM.  Jackson  had  surely  contrib- 
uted to  the  perfection  of  the  process ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Bessemer 
and  his  family  had  expended,  a  fortune  of 
400,000  francs,  before  he  had  reached  suc- 
cess, and  that  MM.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Shef- 
field, were  manufacturing,  with  facility, 
large  masses  of  Bessemer  steel,  when  the 
process  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  in  France. 

M.  Jordan  also  believed  that  M.  Galj 
Cazalat  had  not  been  accurately  informed, 
when  he  attributed  to  Martin  the  idea  of 
using  specular  iron  as  a  recarburiaer.  The 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  carhoiet 
of  iron  and  manganese  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Heath,  in  1839,  and  the  nse  of  specnlar 
iron  had  been  announced  by  Mushet,  in 
1856.  Martin's  patents  say  nothing  aboat 
it.  The  oast  irons  (necessarily  gray  irons), 
required  by  the  Bessemer  process  must  coo- 
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taia  (under  penalty  of  certain  &ilare),  but  a 
alight  proportion  of  manganese.  Indeed, 
they  should  never  contain  more  than  1  or 
1.5  per  cent.  They  should  contain  2  to  2.5 
per  cent  of  silioium,  which  is  a  powerful 
ocxuerrator  of  heat.  The  Bessemer  irons, 
manufactured  &om  Algerian  ores,  contain 
but  little  manganese,  and  the  Motka  ores 
contain  only  1  to  1.5  per  cent.  It  is  erro- 
neous, therefore,  to  attribute  to  this  metal 
the  success  of  the  Bessemer  process,  which 
k  due,  rather,  to  the  presence  of  considera- 
ble proportions  of  silioium  and  carbon,  to 
the  absence  of  notable  quantities  of  manga- 
nese, and  the  almost  total  absence  of  phos- 
phorus. 

M.  Jordan  states,  that  he  has  not  the 
honor  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  pers4mal  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  he  makes  these  statements 
solely  in  the  interest  of  historic  truth. 

As  to  refining  by  steam,  he  states  that  its 
invention  goes  back  as  far  as  1855.  M. 
Goineveau,  professor  of  metallurgy  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  spdce,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  of  a  method  of  refining  by  steam.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Guest,  proprietor  of  the  Dowlais 
establishment,  conceived  of  the  injection  of 
steam  into  the  metal  of  the  finery  fire.  In 
1854,  Mr.  Nasmyth  introduced  steam  into 
the  bath  of  metal  in  the  paddling  furnace, 
by  means  of  a  recorved,  hollow  rabble.  The 
steam  was  intended  to  stir  the  metal,  and 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  hot 
iron,  to  decompose,  famishing  oxygen:  this 
eombinin^  with  the  carbon,  snlphar  and 
other  ozidisable  elements,  would  eliminate 
them,  while  the  hydrogen  set  at  liberty 
woald  still  farther  desulphnrize  the  mass. 
The  Nasmyth  process  has  been  subjected  to 
prolonged  trial,  and  finally  abandoned,  be- 
oanse  the  steam  reduced  the  temperature  of 
the  bath.  The  process  of  M.  Ghily  Cacalat 
is  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  MM. 
Guest  and  Nasmyth.  M.  Jordan  was  unable 
to  see  how,  by  the  use  (rf  steam,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  production  of  cast 
steel.  According  to  the  theory,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  not  de&iitely  settled,  as  to  what 


manifest  its  activity  at  certain  points,  if  the 
iron  is  very  siliceous,  yet  the  general  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  diminished,  and  the 
result  is,  not  oast  steel,  but  a  mixture  of 
cast,  wrought  and  steely,  iron  and  oxide. 
This  now  is  the  result  of  M.  Jordan's  at- 
tempts. The  great  advantage  of  air  is,  that 
it  supplies  oxygen,  without  absorbing  heat 
for  decomposition.  It  is  probably  better 
even  than  pure  oxygen,  of  which  the  reac- 
tions would  be  too  violent. 

M.  Galy  Caialat  replied,  that  Mr.  Nas- 
myth, the  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer, 
was  opposed  to  Bessemer  in  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  London. 

Some  metallurgists  have  asserted,  and 
rightly,  that  sinoe  the  invention  of  the  re- 
verberatory  fdmace,  all  puddlers  are  well 
aware,  that  the  sorfikoe  of  the  metal  is  de- 
carburixed  by  the  oxygen  of  either  air  or 
stean^:  that  the  new  proeess  for  mafring 
steel  consists  in  causing  the  air  or  steam  to 
pass  through  the  metal,  and  this  Nasmyth 
was  the  first  to  do — at  least  with  steam. 
The  partisans  of  the  Bessemer  proeess  would 
assert,  that  the  Nasmyth  process  was  in- 
tended merely  to  reader  less  laborious  the 
mixing  of  the  metal  by  the  puddler,  who 
moves  about  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  a  hol- 
low rabble,  throi^h  the  end  of  which  the 
steam  issues,  whue  the  Bessemer  process 
does  away  with  puddling  altogether,  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  action  of  compressed  air  or 
saturated  steam.  M.  Galy  Cazalat  showed 
that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  passing 
steam  through  baths  of  zinc,  lead  and  oast 
iron,  in  order  to  produce  without  cott  hydro- 
gen gas,  through  the  increased  value  of  ox- 
ide of  sine  and  lead,  and  especially  of  steel. 
He  remarked  further  that  nine  kilogrammes 
of  steam,  which  contain,  as  is  well  known, 
630  oal(»ies  per  kil.  brins  into  the  bath 
5670  calories.  Consequently,  their  decom- 
position should  absorb  34400—5670  =  28730 
units  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  calcula- 
ting the  effect  produced  by  the  8  kil.  of  oxy- 
gen resulting  from  the  decomposition,  and 
which  should  combine  with  the  carbon  con- 
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which  shows  that  during  the  first  ten  min> 
utes  of  its  flow,  the  steam  raises  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  bath  from  a  red  heat,  which  is 
1000°,  to  the  brilliant  white,  which  islSOO". 
This  false  theory,  which  seems  to  be  stereo- 
typed in  the  minds  of  our  most  accomplished 
metallurgists,  has  occasioned,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  a  loss  of  several  millions  to  our 
principal  forge  masters.  He  thinks  it  is 
about  time  to  eorreet  it  by  the  true  theory, 
founded  upon  experience,  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing chemical  and  physical  principles : 

1st.  The  surface  of  the  bath  of  iron  is  de- 
oarburiied  by  the  contact  of  an  oxide  of 
iron. 

2d.  A  kil.  of  oxygen,  combining  with  the 
iron  [Fe  O],  develops  5000  calories. 

8d.  Cast  irons,  for  conversion  into  steel, 
contain  about  5  per  cent  of  combined  or  al- 
loyed carbon. 

When  superheated  steam  passes  through 
a  bath  of  iron,  it  is  decomposed  into  8  parts 
of  oxygen  and  1  part  of  hydrogen :  each  kiL 
of  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron,  produces 
6000  calories.  The  9  kil.  of  steam,  there- 
fore, develop  40000  calories,  while  its  de- 
composition absorbs  only  28780  calories. 
The  increment  of  heat,  therefore,  is  meas- 
Tired  by  the  difference,  11270  calories, 
which  are  capable  of  raising  a  kil.  of  iron 
11270  X  8.6  =  40572",  or  1000  kU.  of  iron 
about  40°.  Protoxide  of  iron,  containing  8 
kil.  of  oxygen,  when  brought  into  oontact 
with  the  free  carbon  of  the  iron,  will  bum 
S.5  kil.  ot  carbon,  producing  28000  calories : 
bearing  in  mind  that,  at  the  extreme  tempe- 
ratures of  the  process,  the  heat  tends  to 
separate  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  cooling  due  to  this 
separation,  is  much  less  than  the  heating, 
measured  by  28000  calories. 

M.  Brull  remarked,  that  he  had  followed 
the  first  experiments  of  M.  Glaly  Cacalat,  at 
the  Imperial  foundry  at  Ruelle,  and  had 
had  occasion  to  make  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  calorics  removed  from  the  bath 
of  cast  iron,  by  the  various  decompositions, 
and  developed  by  the  combinations,  and  the 
calculation,  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
irons  employed,  had  given  generally  a  gain 
in  heat.  Moreover,  the  experiments,  not- 
withstanding divers  defects  in  the  details  of 
the  plant,  wnioh  interfered  with  the  success 
of  the  operation,  yet  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine that  the  bath  of  metal  would  not  cool, 
but  would  remain  liquid,  after  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  Later 
9xperiment8  have  confirmed  ^his  result,  but 


have  not  yielded  a  constant  quality  of  steel. 
M.  Brull  stated  that  the  order  of  the  varioos 
phenomena  of  decomposition  and  combina- 
tion of  oxides  did  not  affect  the  final  results. 
It  would  be  sufficient,  in  estimating  the  heat 
developed,  to  consider  merely  the  various 
elements  in  the  ircm  which  are  burned,  and 
separate  from  the  metal  in  the  form  of  sili- 
cates, without  introducing  any  hypotheses 
as  to  the  precise  manner  m  which  the  defi- 
nite compounds  are  formed. 

M.  Depreti  remarked  that  the  34000  eal- 
orios,  developed  by  the  combination  of  8 
kil.  of  oxygen  and  1  kil.  of  hydrogen,  in- 
volved the  assumption  that  the  products  of 
combustion  be  reduced  to  the  aero  of  tempe- 
rature. In  the  experiments  cited-  by  M. 
G^aly  Casalat,  the  steam  to  be  decomposed 
was  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmoepheres, 
and  at  the  temperature  of  600° ;  each  kil., 
therefore,  oontamed  a  quantity  of  heat, 
which,  according  to  the  empiri<»l  formula 
of  M.  Regnault,  would  be  606.5  +  .305  X 
120  -{-  (600  —  120)  X  -48  =  873  calorics. 
The  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  9  kil.  of 
steam  would  then  be  873  X  9=  7857  calo- 
rics. To  decompose  those  9  kil.  of  water, 
would  therefore  take  34000  —7857  =  26548 
calories,  which  require  for  each  kil.  of  oxy- 
gen 26543  -7-  8  3=  3318  calories.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Depreti,  upon 
the  oxidation  of  iron,  each  kil.  of  oxygen 
develops  6825  calories.  There  is,  then,  a 
clear  gain  of  heat  equal  to  5326  —  8318  = 
2007  (say  2000)  calories  for  each  kU.  of  oxy- 
gen. 

M.  Lenoauches,  commenting  upon  the 
ideas  of  M.  Galy  Casalat,  thought,  contrary 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
injection  of  steam  into  the  luith  of  iron,  at  a 
temperature  of  10  to  20°  above  the  vaporis- 
ing point  corresponding  to  a  given  pressure, 
would  not  occasion  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, but  on  the  contrary,  an  increase.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  to  the  badi 
being  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  at- 
mospheric air,  the  refining,  or  more  properly 
the  oxidation,  of  the  metal  would  proceed 
with  great  rapidity.  The  liberated  hydro- 
gen could  not,  in  so  short  a  time,  reduce  the 
excess  of  oxide  of  iron,  since  the  latter  ii 
difiused  through  a  large  mass  of  fused  metal, 
whieh  protects  the  molecule  of  oxide  boa 
the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  hydrogen,  which  is  in  the 
nascent  state,  will  not  react  upon  the  metal- 
loids (sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  sili- 
ciom),  which  often  do  not  exceed  one  per 
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cent  of  the  mass  under  treatment.  If  the 
injection  of  steam  be  prolonged,  the  oxide 
of  iron  will  attack  the  lining  of  the  Teesel, 
forming  multiple  silicates,  so  that  the  pro- 
duot  is  neither  iron  nor  steel. 

In  the  following  session  of  the  Society, 
M.  Oaly  Cazalat  farther  stated,  that  the 
production  of  steel  by  superheated  steam 
had,  for  ten  years,  been  opposod  by  the  false 
application  of  two  principles.  When  1  kil. 
of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  kil.  of  oxygen, 
it  produces  water,  with  evolution  of  34462 
calories. 

Reciprocally,  the  decomposition  of  9  kil. 
of  water  into  its  elements  occasions,  an  ab- 
sorption of  34462  calories. 

The  conclusion  has  been,  that  the  decom- 
position of  steam  cools  the  bath  which  it 
traverses.  But  we  must  account  for  the 
onion  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  which  restores 
25000  calories — a  quantity  insufficient,  it  is 
said,  to  make  steel.  He  asserts,  however, 
that  experience  does  not  confirm  this  reason- 
ing, but  that  if  a  current  of  dry  steam  be 
passed  through  oast  iron  at  1200°,  it  soon 
raises  it  to  a  dazzling  white  heat.  The  true 
theory  he  asserts  to  be  as  follows:  Oxygen 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  iron  than  for  car- 
bon. Since  crude  iron  contains  sixteen 
times  as  much  iron  as  carbon,  it  is  with  the 
iron  that  the  oxygen  combines,  prodncing  a 
much  greater  heat  than  would  be  the  case 
with  atmospheric  air,  which  contains,  for 
equal  weights,  only  one-fourth  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  water.  M.  Galy  Cazalat  enumerated 
the  patents  he  had  received,  from  1855  to 
1858,  for  deoarbnrizing  cast  iron  by  cur- 
rents of  superheated  steam.  To  obtain  a 
constant  production  of  steel,  the  iron  is  first 
oxidized,  then  is  partially  recarburized  by 
the  addition  of  specular  iron  in  crucibles, 
placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
fornaoe.  In  pouring  large  masses  of  steel 
blow-holes  wonld  be  developed,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  under  the  hammer. 
He  also  indicated  a  method  of  compressing 
oast  steel  in  the  mold  by  closing  it  with  a 
metallic  cap,  and  exploding  powder  (without 
sulphor),  which  was  introduced  bymeans  of 
a  tube.  Long  afterwards,  Mr.  Whitworth 
conoeiTed  the  idea  of  compressing  steel  by 


land.  This  is  a  titaniferons,  manganic, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  containing  80  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  iron,  10  to  12  per  cent  of  titanic 
acid,  and  6  per  cent  of  suica,  alumina  and 
lime,  and  has  long  been  deemed  infusible. 
50  kil.  of  this  mineral,  placed  in  a  graphite 
crucible  has  3rielded  27  kil.  of  steel,  of 
which  M.  Galy  Cazalat  presented  specimens 
which  had  been  recognized  as  superior  to 
steeb,  costing  1,500  francs  per  ton.  The 
ore  is  costly  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
separation  from  the  sands  which  contain  it 
in  small  proportions.  The  separation  is 
effected  by  crude  washing,  which  yields  a 
sand  containing  20  per  cent  of  ore,  after  the 
first  washing,  and  60  per  cent  after  5  or  6 
washings.  It  is  still  farther  eliminated  by 
magnets,  until  it  reaches  80  per  cent.  M. 
Galy  Cazalat  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  ore  quite  pure,  and  purposes  treating  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  throngh  the  roof 
of  which  are  ten  openings,  arranged  in  two 
lines.  By  these  openings  the  charge  of  pig 
iron  is  introduced,  and  when  this  is  melted, 
plate  iron  tubes  are  let  down  through  the 
openings  into  the  melted  bath.  These  tubeis 
are  closed  at  the  lower  ends,  and  coated  with 
an  extremely  refractory  ganister.  They  are 
charged  with  titaniferons  ore,  which  doe* 
not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace, 
but  if  a  current  of  air  and  dry  steam  be 
passed  into  the  melted  bath,  they  will  agi^ 
tate  it,  and  give  rise  to  an  intense  combus- 
tion, resulting  in  an  enormous  temperature, 
which  melts  the  ore  in  the  crucible  tube^ 
converting  it  into  a  dear,  limpid  steel,  as 
free  from  air  holes  as  Kmpp's  omeible  steel. 
Thus  are  produced  at  once,  steel  in  the  oru<' 
cibles,  and  wrought  iron  in  the  furnace,  and 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  and  continued 
indefinitely. 

M.  Lencanohez  thought  the  assertions  of 
M.  Galy  Cazalat  were  exaggerated.  He 
doubted  the  ameliorating  influence  of  titan- 
ium, and  did  not  think  the  specimens  re- 
markable. He  did  not  think  the  proposed 
apparatus  wonld  withstand  a  series  of  opera- 
tions involving  such  enormous  temperatures 
as  M.  Galy  Cazalat  spoke  of. 

As  to  the  systematic  use  of  powder  for  re^ 
ducing   blow-holes,  he  thought  it  scarcely 
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carbonic  oxide.  The  use  of  fluxes  seemed 
to  him  a  simple  and  certain  method  of  ob- 
taining steel  free  from  air  holes. 

M.  Jordan  thought  it  might  be  advisable, 
in  following  up  the  discussion,  oommenoed 
at  the  previous  session,  npon  the  oomrauni- 
oation  of  M.  Galy  Caialat,  to  explain  thor- 
oughly the  theory  of  heating  baths  of  oast 
iron  by  intermolecular  oombastion,  in  cer- 
tain systems  of  refining,  and  to  correct  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  had  been  dissemi- 
nated with  reference  to  refining  by  steam. 
He  also  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  defend 
the  French  forgemasters  &om  the  charge  of 
having  wasted  millions  of  money  by  adher- 
ence to  a  false  theory.  He  would  not  re- 
vert to  the  historical  questions  raised  at  the 
last  session,  and  he  had  spoken  of  them  only 
because  Mr.  Bessemer  was  not  represented, 
and  because  he  believed  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  history,  from  having 
studied  them  conscientiously  and  impartially. 
He  then  read  a  note  upon  refining  by  air, 
steam  and  oxygen,  treating  of  the  processes 
respectively  of  Bessemer,  G«ly  Casalat  and 
Heaton. 

1.  With  reference  to  steam. 

Assuming  that  a  bath  of  1000  kil.  of  melt- 
ed gray  iron  is  at  the  temperature  of  1400", 
containing*  1000  (1200X  .17-f  46+200X 
.21)  =  298000  calories:  it  will  require  210 
calories  to  produce  a  variation  in  tempera- 
ture of  1°,  and  the  loss  of  42000  calories 
will  reduce  the  iron  to  the  temperature  of 
fusion. 

Let  us  examine  successively  the  combus- 
tion of  iron,  of  the  carbon,  and  of  the  aili- 
oium. 

Combiation  of  the  iron. — For  each  oentieme 
(10  kil.)  of  iron  burned,  there  will  be  re- 
quired ^  =  2.875  kiL  of  oxygen,  which  will 

produce  12.857  kil.  of  oxide  of  iron,  develop- 
ing, according  to  Dnlong,  2.857x4327  = 
12362  calories.  The  oxide  of  iron  formed, 
of  which  the  capacity  for  heat  (.17)  is  very 

*  The  temperatures  of  tvaAon  of  various  kinds  of 
cast  iron  are  :  wiiite  iron  1060°  C;  graphitic  mj 
iron  1200°  G.{  gray  manganiferous  iron  126<r  C. 
The  speciflc  lieats  (capacity  for  tieat): 

Wrought  iron  Iwtween  0  and  100° 109 

"        "         "        0and850° 126 

Cast  iron,  white,  slightly  carburized 127 

"       "        "      much  "        129 

"       "    gray,  Iwtween  0  and   200° 180 

"       "       "  "        OandlOOO" 170 

"       "       "      liquid 210 

The  latent  beat  of  fusion  of  ordinary  gray  iron  is 
40  ealorics. 


considerably  greater  than  that  of  wrought 
iron  (.11)  will  absorb,  in  order  to  tidce  the 
temperature  of  the  bath,  at  least  (12.857X 
.17— lOx  .11)  1400  =  1520  calories. 

There  will  then  remain,  of  available  heat 
fnmi  the  oombastion  of  the  iioa,  only  lOSlO 
calories. 

But,  to  obtain  2.857  kil.  of  oxygon,  there 
will  be  necessary  8.214  kil.  of  vapw  of  wa- 
ter, containing  .357  kil.  of  hydrogen.  This 
steam,  assumed  to  be  dry  at  10(r,  will  ab- 
sorb, in  deoomposition,  29512  x  .857=  10538 
calories,  and  the  hydrogen  being  eliminated 
after  being  heated  to  1300°,  will  carry  away 
.857X8.40X1300=1578  calories,  making 
the  total  loss  12116  calories.  The  gain  in 
heat  being,  as  above,  10840  calories,  it  is 
clear  that  ike  bath  will  ultimately  lose  1276 
calories  for  each  oentiema  of  iron  burned  by 
the  steam.  This  loss  cannot  be  re-supplied 
by  superheating  the  3.214  kil.  of  steam,  since 
it  would  be  necessary  (the  capacity  for  heat 
of  the  steam  being  .475)  to  raise  it  to  about 
850°,  and  M.  Jordan  does  not  believe  that 
steam  can  be  practically  heated  beyond  600°. 

The  oombastion  of  the  manganese  gives 
the  same  results  as  that  of  iron. 

Combustion  of  the  carbon. — For  each  10 
kil.  of  carbon  there  would  be  required  13.383 
kil.  of  oxygen  to  produce  23.333  kiL  of  cai^ 
bonic  oxide.  The  oomlMution  may  be  direct 
or  indirect,  that  is,  efiected  by  the  interval- 
tion  of  oxide  of  iron ;  but,  as  Mr.  Brull  re. 
marked,  the  quantity  <^  heat  developed  will 
always  be  that  due  to  the  fonnation  of  car- 
bonic oxide.  The  result  of  this  combBsti<m 
will  be  10X2473=24730  calories,  and  dw 
oxide  of  carbon  resulting  from  10  kil.  of  ca^ 
bon  heated  to  1400°,  will  absorb,  in  elimi- 
nation, a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  (23.333X 
.2479—10  X  .241)  1400=  4718  calories.  The 
gain  of  heat  to  the  bath  will  be  only  24730 
—4718=20012  ealories. 

To  obtain  13.333  kiL  of  oxygen,  there  will 
be  required  15  kil.  of  steam  and  1.667  kil.  of 
hydrogen ;  the  decomposition  of  the  foroier 
absorbing  1.667X29512=  .49187  caL.  and 
the  eliminated  hydrogen  carrying  off  1.667 
X8.40X  1300=  7367  calories.  The  total 
loss,  therefore,  wUl  be  49187+7367=56554 
calories.  Hence,  the  aotual  loss  to  the  hath 
wiU  be  56554— 20012=36542  calories. 

Comlnution  oftilidum. — For  each  10  kB. 

of  silicium  there  will  be  required  W  X  gj 

=  11.16  kil.  of  oxygen,  which  will  form  21.16 
kil.  of  silicic  acid,  developing  80000  caloriei, 
if  we  admit  that  the  caloric  power  of  siU- 
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eium  18  equal  to  that  of  carbon  completely 
burned.  Silicia  acid,  by  reason  of  its  capa- 
city for  beat  differing  from  that  of  silioium, 
will  absorb  a  quantity  of  heat  about  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  11.16  kil.  of  oxygen  to  the 
temperature  of  the  bath ;  that  is  to  say, 
11.16X  .218x1300  =  3160  calories.  The 
b«th  will  then  gain  76840  calories.  To  ob- 
tain 11.16  kil.  of  oxygen  will  require  12.555 
kil.  of  steam,  setting  at  liberty  1.395  kil.  of 
hydrogen :  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  decom- 
position being  1.395x29512  =  41169  cal , 
and  that  carried  off  by  the  bydrogen  1.395  x 
3.40X1300=  6166  calories,  the  total  loss  to 
the  bath  will  be  47835  calorics.  The  total 
gain,  therefore,  u  76840—47885  =  29505 
calories. 

Earning  by  steam. — ^Let  ns  now  apply  the 
foregoing  data  to  a  bath  of  1000  kil.  of  cast 
iron,  of  which  we  will  suppose  the  composi- 
tion to  be  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  good 
Bessemer  irons  fabricated  at  the  establish- 
luents  of  Terrenoire  St.  Louis,  Givors,  &c. 

1000  kil.  will  contain  42.50  kil.  of  carbon. 
20  kil.  of  silicium,  937.50  kil.  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Suppose  the  operation  to  be 
tbe  regular  practice,  viz :  completely  decar- 
bnrizing,  and  partially  recarburizing.  The 
loss  bemg  15  per  cent,  we  shall  obtain  850 
kil.  of  pure  iron  by  burning  87.50  kil.  of  iron 
and  manganese.  Introducing  the  steam  in 
minutely  divided  jets,  cut  off  from  all  extra- 
neous sources  of  heat,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
the  gains  and  losses  will  be : 


SiUcinm 

Carbon 

Centidmes. 
.  ..     2 
....    4.25 

Gain. 
69010 

69010 

Loss. 
155308 

Iron. •••••• . 

....     8  76 

11166 

••••          ...a 

Totals.. 
Net  loss... 

166468 
107468 

Tbe  capacity  for  heat  of  cast  iron  being 
about  .16,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  would  be  reduced  more  than 
650°,  without  taking  into  account  the  exte- 
rior cooling  of  the  vessel.  The  result  would 
be  only  a  mass  of  pasty  iron  commingled 
with  oxide  and  silicate  of  iron.     It  is  true. 


When  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  observ- 
ed, there  will  be  noted,  at  first,  an  increase 
of  temperature,  due  to  the  combustion  of  the 
silicium,  which  takes  place  first :  but  the 
commencement  of  the  decarburization  re- 
duces the  temperature  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  molecules  of  the  mass  lose  much  of  their 
mobility,  the  subsequent  reactions  work 
badly,  and  the  refining  is  not  completed  in 
a  homogeneous  manner  throughout  the  mass. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  an 
excess  of  steam  will  inevitably  be  introduced, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
cooling.  Refining  by  steam  cannot  succeed 
with  Bessemer  irons  any  better  than  with 
ordinary  steel  irons  (those  containing  man- 
ganese highly  carburized  and  slightly  sili- 
cized).  To  avoid  a  reduction  of  the  theo- 
retic temperature,  always  less  than  the  real 
reduction,  there  is  required  a  oast  iron  with 
little  carbon,  and  much  silicium ;  for  exam- 
ple, 4  per  cent  of  the  latter,  and  2  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  former.  But  such  irons  are  very 
exceptional,  resulting  from  a  very  dry  pro- 
cess, which  a  furnace  cannot  maintain  with 
impunity.  Moreover,  as  they  can  be  obtained 
only  from  ores  relatively  poor,  such  as  those 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
they  will  always  contain  more  or  less  phos- 
phorus. 

It  will  now  be  understood  why  the  great 
establishment  of  Dowlais,  in  Wales,  alter 
experimenting  several  months  with  steam 
rennmg,  both  in  the  finery  fire  and  puddling 
furnace,  has  given  it  up,  notwithstanding  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  Mr.  Guest.  Mr. 
Truran,  the  engineer  of  this  establishment, 
asserts  that  the  injection  of  steam  cools  the 
bath.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  distinguished  me- 
chanic, has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Mr.  Percy,  professor  of  metallurgy  in  the 
School  of  Mmes  at  London,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  experiments  at  Dowlais, 
and  with  those  of  Nasmyth  and  Parry,  also 
declares  that  steam  will  not  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath.  The  fruitless  attempts 
in  France  during  the  last  twelve  years  have 
shown  nothing  contrary  to  the  results  previ- 
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tkroogh  a  poroelain  tube,  over  solphnr,  at  a 
high  temperature,  b  far  from  converting  it 
completely  into  Bolphydrio  acid,  and  if  the 
latter  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron  it  parts 
with  the  sulphur,  as  is  well  known.  The 
affinity  of  hydrogen  for  phosphorus  is  not 
great. 

M.  Jordan  concluded  his  remarks  by 
stating,  that  refinine  by  steam  is  much  infe- 
rior to  refining  by  the  pneumatic  process  for 
the  purpose  of  making  steel.  He  remarked 
upon  the  importance  of  the  function  of  sili- 
cium.  This  b  the  all-esoential  element  of 
combustion.  Steel  makers  classify  their 
irons  into  "  cold  "  and  "  hot "  irons,  accord- 
ing as  they  contain  little  or  much  of  it.  He 
presented  two  specimens  of  iron  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  one  a  gray  Bessemer  iron — the  "  hot" 
variety,  containing  2  to  3  per  cent  of  sili- 
cium,  recognisable  by  its  gray  starry  grain, 
smelted  at  the  St.  Loub  furnaces  near  Mar- 
seilles, for  the  Imphy  Steel  Works ;  the 
other  a  specular  variety,  or  spiegeleison,  con- 
taining 8  to  10  per  cent  of  manganese,  essen- 
tially a  "  cold  "  iron,  easily  recognisable  by 
its  large  crystalline  facets,  and  made  at  the 
same  nimaces  for  the  steel  works  on  the 
Loire. 

SURMOUNTING  RAILWAY  INCLINE& 

From  th«  «  BaildinK  IT«wi.» 

To  be  obliged  to  start  a  heavy  train  upon 

a  stiff  incline,  in  damp  weather,  when  the 

raib  are  slippery,  or  what   b  technically 

kno?ni  as  "  greasy,"  b  a  task  hated  of  en- 

fine  drivers.  If  possible,  they  invariably 
ack  on  to  the  level,  so  as  to  get  a  bit  of  a 
run  at  the  gradient.  In  fact,  to  employ  a 
homely  simile,  there  b  exactly  the  same  dif- 
ference in  the  two  instances  referred  to  as  in 
a  man's  taking  a  " standing "  and  a  "run- 
ning "  jump.  If  the  inclines  on  railways 
cotild  be  so  arranged  that  every  ascending 
gradient  should  be  preceded  by  a  descending 
one,  in  other  words  that  the  two  should  meet 
at  the  lower  level,  the  impetus  acquired  in 
the  descent  would  materially  assist  the  sub- 
sequent ascent.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  instances  where  thb  desirable  result 
obtains,  but  they  are,  in  all  probability, 
occasioned  more  by  accident  or  necessity 
than  by  design.  The  steeper  the  incline  the 
greater  must  be  the  adhesion  of  the  wheeb 
on  the  raib.  Hence  the  innumerable  pat- 
ents and  inventions  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  which  climaxed  in  the  introduction 
of  the  middle  rail  and  extra  wheeb.  In  one 
sense  weight  and  adhesion  are  synonymous 


terms,  but  to  gain  the  necessary  amoimt  of 
adhesion  by  simply  increasing  the  weight, 
would  be  to  employ  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
evil,  as  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  weight 
itself  up  the  hill.  The  experiments  at  Mont 
Cenb  have  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  at  home  in  the  way 
of  surmounting  inclines,  althou^  we  have 
in  Utter  dajrs  abtingnbhed  ourselves  in  the 
art  of  making  steep  railway  gradients  to  a 
degree  that  would  have  ap{wlled  our  prede- 
cessors in  that  particular  branch  of  en|nneer- 
inff.  A  trial  is  to  be  made  on  the  French 
side  of  Mont  Cenb  of  the  system  of  an  Italian 
engineer,  M.  Agudio,  for  working  sharp  in- 
clines on  mountain  summits.  This  principle 
has  been  employed  for  some  years  upon  the 
Turin  and  C^enes  Railway,  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  its  implication  there  has 
enabled  the  inventor  to  remedy  the  imper- 
fections, correct  the  errors,  and  introdnoe 
those  modifications  and  improvements  which 
are  indbpensable  to  the  success  of  every 
newly-tried  mechanical  invention. 

Steep  gradients  are  essential  to  the  system 
of  M.  Agudio.  He  reconciles  the  differ^ 
ences  of  level  by  inclines  of  1  in  10,  and 
presses  into  hb  service  the  resources  that 
nature  has  placed  at  hb  dbposal,  instead  of 
employing  means  wholly  artificial  for  aooom- 
plishing  hb  purpose.  The  natural  forces  or 
motive  power  to  be  found  in  mountainoos 
dbtricts  b  utilised  by  hydraulic  machines 
placed  one  at  the  summit,  and  the  other  at 
the  bottom  of  the  incline.  From  these  the 
power  b  transmitted  by  the  agencv  of  steel 
telodynamioal  cables,  workine  at  a  high  velo- 
city, to  a  locomotive,  or,  rather,  locomotor, 
which  b  placed  at  the  head  of  the  train.  A» 
no  boiler  b  required,  the  weight  b  very 
small  in  oomparbon  with  that  of  an  ordinal 
locomotive,  being  restricted  solely  to  that 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  moving  parts, 
^t  the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  adhe- 
sion b  absolutely  indbpensable,  especially  on 
inclines  of  the  steepness  already  mentioned. 
In  order  to  effect  thb,  there  b,  first  of  all, 
the  weight  of  the  engine.  Secondly,  this 
weight  b  rendered  more  serviceable  by  being 
carried  on  eight  wheeb ;  and,  thirdly,  there 
are  six  horbontal  wheels  introduced,  which 
by  means  of  springs  are  caused  to  press 
against  a  central  rail,  similarly  to  the  well- 
known  Fell  system.  Powerful  brakes  are 
supplied  to  guard  against  contingencies  in 
descending  the  inclines.  A  grant  has  been 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  nearly 
£10,000  for  carrying  out  thb  principle  st 
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Mont  Genis,  and  s  similar  anbvention  of  the 
same  amount  has  been  given  b;  the  Italian 
Government.  The  particular  section  of  the 
Hont  Genis  Railway  to  which  this  system  is 
to  be  applied  commences  at  Lanslebonrg,  a 
station  on  the  Fell  road,  crosses  the  river 
Arcq,  and  ascends  the  sides  of  the  hill  by 
nearly  the  same  route  as  that  occupied  by 
the  unes  of  telegraph.  A  succession  of 
sharp  curves  from  450  ft.  to  900  ft.  radii, 
and  an  equal  number  of  heavy  gradients, 
bring  the  new  section  to  the  summit,  where 
it  rejoins  the  line  of  Fell.  This  route  has 
been  adopted  by  M.  Agudio  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  great  advantage  of  his  sys- 
tem over  others  in  use  in  similar  arduous 
localities.  The  total  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  starting  point  and  the  summit 
level  is  2,296  ft.,  and  this  is  accomplished 
in  a  distance  of  2.2  miles,  whereas  7.5  miles 
is  the  distance  required  by  Mr.  Fell  to  rise 
the  same  height.  The  length  of  line,  and 
aeterit  parents,  the  cost  is,  uierefore,  in  the 
latter  instance,  about  three  and  a-half  times 
that  in  the  former.  One  of  Fontaine's  tur- 
bines constitutes  the  prime  motor.  It  is  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Arcq,  which  are  col- 
lected and  stored  in  a  reservoir  containing 
900,000  gallons  of  that  fluid,  the  whole  of 
which  is  capable  of  being  rnn  off  and  replen- 
ished six  times  a  day,  thus  affording  six 
ascents  and  six  descents  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Each  ascent  will  occupy  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  will  of  oonrse  be 
made  without  any  interruption  en  route.  The 
load  taken  up  will  in  round  numbers  equal 
sixt^  tons.  It  is  stated  that  the  Fell  looo- 
motive  requires  an  hour  to  perform  the  same 
journey,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  difference  of 
level  IS  oonoemed,  and  conveys  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  load  between  the  same  termini. 
M.  Agudio  calculates  that  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger trains,  which  will  weigh  considerably 
less  than  sixty  tons,  will  "  do  "  the  journey 
in  ten  minutes.  At  the  present  day,  when 
engineers  have,  exchanged  the  old  principle 
of  adapting  the  road  to  the  locomotive  for 
the  more  modem  practice  of  suiting  the  lo- 
comotive to  the  road,  any  proposed  miprove- 
ment  in  that  direction  is  deserymg  of  careful 
and  impartial  consideration.  We  trust,  in 
another  article,  to  record  the  result,  and  we 
hope,  the  success  of  the  proposed  experimen- 
tal line. 

ST««L   Manufaotttrb. — The    discussion 
before  the  French  Society  of  Givil  En- 
gineers will  be  read  with  interest. 


ON  THE  Selection  of  Building 
Stonbs,  and  the  Causes  of  Theik 
Decay. — In  the  selection  of  building  stones 
for  the  exterior  walls  of  a  building,  color, 
texture  and  durability  are  the  objects  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  all  of  these  ought  to 
be  combined  to  render  the  structure  perfect. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  building  stones ;  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  we  are  largely  using  a  brown 
stone,  which  gives  a  sombre,  cheerless  as- 
pect to  the  structure,  the  opposite  extreme 
has  been  sought  in  the  white  marble,  or 
that  which  is  more  nearly  white  in  color. 
In  contrast  with  these,  we  have  the  red, 
glaring  color  of  brick ;  and  it  is  only  partially 
that  this  offensive  aspect  is  palliated  by 
painting  of  neutral  tints.  In  a  few  eastern 
cities  and  towns  we  find  the  light  gray  gran- 
ites now  used  in  preference  to  the  brown  free- 
stone, the  white  marble,  or  the  dark  granite 
which  have  been  much  in  use  in  past  years. 

No  one  can  fail  to  experience  the  sensa- 
tion of  relief  afforded  by  the  structures  of 
light  colored  granites  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
or  those  of  the  buff  or  dove  colored  lime- 
stone in  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  of  the  light 
gray  freestone  of  many  buildings  in  Gleve- 
land  and  other  places,  and  of  the  buff  colored 
brick  of  Milwaukee.  In  these  cases  we 
have  not  the  excessive  reflection  of  light,  or 
the  glare  which  comes  from  white  buildings, 
whether  of  marble  or  of  painted  brick,  nor 
the  sombre  cheerless  expression  of  the 
darker  stone,  oaused  by  its  great  absorption 
of  light.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  effects  produced  by  the  structures  of 
these  different  materials  npon  one's  own 
sensations,  in  order  to  determine  what  aro 
the  most  agreeable  tints,  or  those  which 
please  the  eye  and  produce  a  cheerful  im- 
pression upon  the  mind. 

In  the  majority  of  structures  the  necessi- 
ties of  locality,  cheapness,  or  other  causes, 
compel  the  erection  of  structures  from  ma- 
terials most  accessible ;  but  these  considera- 
tions are  not  imperative  in  the  case  of  an 
important  public  building. 

In  many  cases  where  the  rock  is  homoge- 
neous throughout,  and  the  color  uniform  and 
satisfactory,  it  is  only  to  be  inquired  whether 
the  coloring  material  is  such  as  will  produce 
decay  or  disintegration  of  the  particles. 
When  the  general  color  is  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  different  materials  of  distinct 
coloration,  the  character  of  each  one  is  to  be 
considered,  and  its  effect  upon  the  whole ; 
and  it  is  important  to  have  such  materiajl 
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oomparatively  fine-grained,  and  the  difierent 
parts  as  uniformly  mingled  together  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  in  the 
darker  stones  that  the  coloring  matter  has 
any  tendency  to  disintegrate  the  mass. 

In  the  selection  of  building  stones,  the 
simple  presentation  of  a  sample  is  not 
enough.  The  rook  in  place  should  be  ex- 
amined in  the  outset ;  n>r  in  its  natural  out- 
crops it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  in  all  its  influences,  for  many 
thousands  of  years.  One  of  the  principles 
taught  in  elementary  geology  is  that  the 
soft  and  decomposing  rocks  appear  in  low 
rounded  or  flattened  exposures,  or  entirely 
oovered  by  the  soil  or  their  own  debris, 
forming  no  conspicuous  feature  in  the  coun- 
try ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  harder  rocks 
stand  out  in  relief,  producing  marked  and 
distinguishing  features  in  the  landscape.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  geologist 
having  familiarized  himself  with  the  succes- 
sion and  character  of  the  rooks  of  a  particu- 
lar locality  or  neighborhood,  by  seizing  the 
features  and  character  of  the  prominent 
beds,  is  able  to  trace  them  in  succession 
along  the  escarpment  or  mountain  range  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  to  approach 
them  from  any  distant  point  with  assurance 
that  he  has  not  been  deceived. 

The  strata  which  make  these  features  in 
the  landscape  are  the  ever  enduring  rocks, 
which  have  withstood  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  through  a  period  a  thousand 
times  longer  than  any  structure  of  human 
origin.  One  cannot  doubt  that  if  properly 
placed  in  any  artificial  structure,  they  would 
still  withstand  the  action  of  the  elements. 
These  escarpments,  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion, may  be  coarse,  rough  and  forbidding, 
more  or  less  dilapidated  or  unequally  dilapi- 
dated from  the  effects  of  time ;  but  as  they 
there  present  themselves,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  their  future  in  any  structure  exposed 
to  the  same  influences. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  no  artificial 
structure  or  position  will  ever  subject  the 
stone  to  the  same  degree  of  weathering  influ- 
ence to  which  it  is  exposed  in  its  natural 
position,  but  the  same  changes  in  degree 
will  supervene  upon   any  freshly  exposed 


snres  of  a  few  centuries  in  an  artificial  stroe- 
ture.  Yet  there  are  occasionally  modifying 
influences  and  conditions  which  have  sonie- 
times  subdued  the  permanence  of  a  durable 
stone,  and  given  preference  to  others  less 
durable.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
carefully  examine  all  these  conditions,  and 
to  determine  not  only  from  the  rock  in  place, 
but  also  from  its  physical  eonstitutiioa, 
whether  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  structures  proposed. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  working 
a  quarry,  that  layers  are  reached  which  hare 
not  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  if 
then  necessary  to  test  the  strength  and 
power  of  endurance  of  the  stone.  This  may 
be  done  by  repeated  exposure  to  freezing 
and  thawing,  by  testing  the  strength  or 
power  of  resistance  to  pressure,  etc.  The 
exposure  to  freezing  and  thawing  will  not 
only  determine  its  power  of  resbting  the 
action  of  the  weather,  but  will  determine 
also  whether  such  foreign  ingredients  aa 
iron  pyrites  may  exist  in  the  mass.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  specimens  of  known 
composition  and  durability;  but  chemical 
analysis  alone  cannot  determine,  wilhoot 
other  testing  experiments,  the  strength  or 
power  of  endurance  of  the  stone. 

In  some  countries,  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties in  our  own  country,  the  eyidence  ob- 
tained from  ancient  structures  is  available 
in  determining  the  durability  of  the  stone 
which  has  been  used.  Yet  it  would  seem 
that  this  information  has  been  of  little  avail 
in  many  places,  where  the  rebuilding  of 
edifices  is  repealed  eveir  ceatury.  Expe- 
rience, in  many  cases,  does  not  teach  the 
lesson  anticipated ;  and  when  a  dilapidated 
structure  is  pointed  out,  the  argument  is 
made  that  "  these  stones  were  not  well  se- 
lected," or  they  were  obtained  "  at  the  first 
opening  of  the  quarry,  and  were  not  as  good 
as  now  furnished."  And  again,  as  already 
remarked,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  ^• 
ties  are  permitted  to  select  the  material 
without  prejudice,  the  influence  of  interest, 
or  the  absence  of  important  information. 
Examples  are  everywhere  before  us  of  the 
improper  selection  of  materials  for  buildii^ 
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EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE 
MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  STEEL 

A  ptp«r  nad  bsfore  tho  British  Assooiation  at  Exe- 
ter, bj  William  VxiaaxitiX,  L.L.  D.,  F.  B.  S. 

In  my  last  report  I  had  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Assooiation  an  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  mechanical  properties  of 
steel  obtained  from  different  sources  of  manu- 
fitcture  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  that 
occasion  several  important  experiments  were 
recorded  from  specimens  obtained  from  the 
best  makers,  and  bars  wore  received  from 
others,  the  experiments  on  which  were  in- 
complete at  that  time.  Since  then  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  important 
works  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  from  these 
I  have  received  bars  and  plates  of  different 
qualities  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and 
such  as  would  admit  of  comparison  with 
those  recorded  in  my  last  report.  I  have 
also  received  specimens  from  Mr.  Heaton 
for  experiment,  illustrations  of  the  new  pro- 
cess of  conversion  from  crude  pig  iron — of 
different  grades — to  that  of  steel,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  results  contained  in  this  report. 

In  every  experimental  research  connected 
with  metals  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  properties  of  the  ores, 
the  quality  of  the  material,  and  the  processes 
by  whioh  it  is  proved.  On  most  occasions 
this  information  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  in 
every  new  process  of  manufacture  there  is  a 
natural  inclination — ^where  the  parties  are 
commercially  interested — to  keep  it  as  long 
as  possible  to  themselves,  and  hence  the 
reluotauce  to  furnish  particulars. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  make  no  com- 
plaint, as  Mr.  Bessenger,  tho  Barrow  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Heaton  have,  unreservedly, 
not  only  opened  their  works,  but  they  have 
fdraished  every  particular  required,  includ- 
ing chemical  an^yses  relative  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ores,  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  reduced. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  of 
the  experiments,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
recording  the  chemical  as  well  aa  the  me- 
ohanieal  properties  of  the  specimens,  which 
have  been  forwarded  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periments, and  of  ascertaining  their  respect- 
ive and  comparative  values. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Barrow  Works 
have  oonfined  themselves  to  certain  descrip- 
tions of  manufacture  on  the  Bessemer  priu' 
oiple,  these  being  chiefly  steel  plates,  rails, 
tyres,  and  girders.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ere  and  fiiel,  the  latter  of  which  is  chiefly 
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brought  by  rail  from  the  coal  fields  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  a  description  of 
highly  refined  homogeneous  steel  is  pro- 
duced, and  as  this  manufacture  is  intended  for 
purposes  where  tenacity  and  flexibility  are 
required,  it  would  not  be  just  to  compare  it 
with  other  descriptions  of  manufacture  where 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  hardness ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  employed  for  carriage 
springs  and  tools.  The  description  of  iron 
required  for  rails,  beams,  girders,  &c.,  is  of 
a  different  character;  tenacity,  combined 
with  flexibility,  is  what  is  wanted,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  power  to  resist  impact. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  wheel  tyres  and 
other  constructions  where  the  strains  are  se- 
vere, and  where  the  material  is  sufficiently 
ductile  to  prevent  accidents  from  vibration, 
or  those  shocks  and  blows  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected.  Keeping  these  objects  in 
view,  the  Barrow  Company  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  limited  to  this  description  of 
manufacture;  and  judging  from  the  duc- 
tility of  the  material  as  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
periments, there  is  little  chance  of  accidents 
from  brittleness  when  subjected  to  severe 
transverse  strains,  or  to  the  force  of  impact. 
In  calculating  the  value  of  the  hematite 
steel  we  have  been  guided  by  the  same  for- 
mulse  as  adopted  for  comparison  with  similar 
productions  from  other  works.  Very  few 
of  them,  however,  would  admit  of  compari- 
son, as  no  two  of  them  appear  to  be  alike. 
The  hematite  steel  is  manufactured  at  the 
Barrow  Works  for  totally  different  purposes 
from  those  of  other  makers,  and,  having  the 
command  of  a  variety  of  ores  for  selection, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  analysis  of  the  ores, 
as  well  as  the  Tables,  the  desired  quality  of 
the  steel  can  be  obtained  at  pleasure. 

We  have  therefore  submitted  the  different 
specimens  to  the  same  tests  as  those  received 
from  other  makers,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  wherein  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance differ,  but  also  wherein  consists 
their  superiority,  as  regards  deflection, 
elongation,  and  compression,  from  all  of 
which  may  be  inferred  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  their  different  structures,  and  the 
uses  to  whioh  they  may  be  applied. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  we  have  applied  the 
same  formulsa  of  reduction  to  each  particu- 
lar experiment,  as  in  the  other  cases,  and 
the  results  have  been  embodied  in  the  sum- 
maries. 

As  the  Bessemer  principle  of  manufactur- 
ing direct  from  the  ore  is  calculated  to  pro- 
doeo  great  improvements  and  great  changes 
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in  the  production  of  refined  iron  and  steel, 
and  as  the  homogeneoas  properties  of  the 
material  thus  produced  are  of  the  very  first 
importance  as  regards  security,  &o.,  it  i^ 
essential  to  construction  that  we  should  be 
familiar  with  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  material  in  every  form  and  condition  to 
which  it  may  be  employed. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  giren  all  the  ra- 
rioos  forms  of  strain,  excepting  torsion, 
which  is  of  less  moment,  as  the  strains 
already  described  involve  considerations 
which  apply  with  some  extent  to  that  of  tor- 
sion, and  from  which  may  be  inferred  the 
fitness  of  the  material  for  the  oonstmction 
of  shafts  and  other  similar  articles  to  which 
a  twisting  strain  applies. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  Barrow  manufacture  of  steel,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  is  its  ductility  combined 
with  a  tensile  breaking  strain  of  from  82  to 
40  tons  per  square  inch.  With  these  quali- 
ties I  am  informed  that  the  proprietors  are 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  demand 
to  the  extent  of  1,000  to  1,200  tons  of  steel 
per  week,  which,  added  to  a  weekly  produce 
of  4,500  tons  of  pig  iron,  enables  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  manufacture 
destined  in  all  probability  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  this  extended  inquiry  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  dednoe  true  and  accurate  results 
from  the  specimen  with  which  I  have  been 
favored  by  the  Barrow  Company.  In  the 
same  manner  I  have  now  to  direct  attention 
to  the  product  of  an  entirely  new  system  of 
manufacture,  introduced  by  Mr.  Heaton,  of 
the  Langley  Mill,  near  Nottingham. 

The  experiments  on  this  peculiar  mana< 
facture  require  a  separate  introductory  no- 
tice, as  the  process  of  conversion  is  totally 
different  to  that  of  Bessemer,  the  puddling 
furnaces,  or  that  of  the  old  system  of  ohar- 
ooal  beds. 

For  the  finest  description  of  steel,  the  old 
process  of  conversion  is  still  practiced  at 
Sheffield,  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  being 
required  for  the  conversion  of  wrought  iron 
into  steel,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Siemens'  reverberatory  gas  furnace,  there 
had  been  no  improvements  made  on  it,  until 
Mr.  Bessemer  first  announced  his  invention, 
by  means  of  which  melted  pig  iron  was  at 
once  converted  into  steel. 

By  the  old  process  the  metal  was  first  de- 
prived of  its  carbon  and  reduced  to  the  mal- 
leable state,  when  it  was  rolled  into  bars 


and  retained  from  fourteen  to  twenty-coe 
days  in  charcoal  beds,  until  it  had  absorbed, 
by  cementation,  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbon. 

The  new  process  of  Mr.  Heaton,  unlike 
that  either  of  Mr.  Bessemer  or  cementatioD, 
simply  deals  with  the  pig  iron,  and,  aocord- 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  eliminates  the 
superfluous  carbon,  so  that  steel  is  in  the 
first  place  produced,  and  thenee  wrought 
iron  of  a  still  further  elimination  of  the 
carbon. 

This  is  very  different  to  the  puddling  or 
the  Bessemer  processes,  of  which  the  former 
was  tedious  and  expensive,  whilst  in  the 
latter  the  pig  iron  was  rendered  malleable 
without  any  additional  fuel,  and  ready  for 
the  hammer  or  the  rolls  in  a  very  short  spaee 
of  time. 

In  so  important  a  branch  of  metallurgy  it 
wonld  be  remarkable  if  Mr.  Bessemer  had 
hit  upon  the  only  feasible  means  of  convert- 
ing iron  into  steel.  Other  minds  have  been 
inspired  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  Bes- 
semer's  success,  and  the  admixture  of  metals 
to  effect  a  transmutation,  has  been  assumed 
in  many  forms  and  proportions,  so  as  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  and  lessen  the  cost  of 
production. 

Amongst  these  is  the  new  process  of  Mr. 
Heaton,  the  detailed  description  of  which  is 
given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Miller,  a  copy 
of  which  is  annexed.  In  addition  to  I)r. 
Miller's  statement,  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  re- 
ported on  the  subject,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  sasisfied  with  the  results,  both  u 
regards  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  metal,  and  having  been  present  at  the 
experiments  made  at  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  testing 
machine,  he  states  the  result  as  under : 


Beaton's  steel  iron, 
"      cast  steel. 


Saptoring  Mr>in 
in  tona  per  aqr. 
inch  of  Motion, 


22.72 
41.78 


Eileuioo  of  n^ 
tore  pererfiLof 
original  leagtk 


per  in. 

21.65 

7.20 


The  results  recorded  in  the  above  Table 
for  oast  steel  are  somewhat  below  the  results 
obtained  in  my  own  experiments,  being  in  the 
ratio  for  breaking  strain— 44.94  :  41.78,  or 
as  1  to  .986  nearly. 

The  whole  of  these  experiments  appear  to 
be  correct,  and  assuming  the  statement  of 
cost  to  be  equally  satisfactory,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that,  "  taking  steel  from  the 
furnace  in  ingots,  or  made  into  steel  rails  or 
bar  iron,  or  in  any  other  form  or  ordinary 
manofaotarc,  (he  net  cost  of  prodnctioo, 
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after  adding  10  per  cent  for  management, 
inoluding  aU  ooet  of  labor,  fuel,  and  mate- 
rial,  and  making  all  allowances  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  like,  is  severed  poundt  sterling 
per  tOH  under  the  present  market  prices  of 
the  several  descriptions  of  the  metal."  And 
this  will  be  sore  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  (to 
repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Mallet)  "  steel  can 
be  produced  from  coarse  low-priced  brands 
of  crude  pig  irons,  rich  in  phosphorus  and 
sulphur ;  thus  wrought  iron  and  cast  steel 
of  very  high  quality  have  been  produced 
from  Cleveland  and  Northamptonshire  pie 
irons  rich  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and 
every  ironmaster  knows  that  first-class 
wrought  iron  has  not  previously  been  pro- 
duced from  pig  iron  from  either  of  these 
districts,  nor  marketable  steel  at  all.  With 
these  observations,  I  have  now  to  refer  to 
the  drawings  of  the  furnaces  and  apparatus, 
which  I  have  attached  in  illustration  as  an 
appendix.  In  conclusion  I  may  state  that, 
looking  at  this  new  process,  and  its  further 
development  as  a  step  in  advance  of  that 
which  has  already  been  done  by  Bessemer 
and  others,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  metallurgio  sciences. 

Before  entering  upon  the  experiments,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  formulae  of 
reduction  as  given  in  the  previous  report  of 
1867.  This  appears  to  be  the  more  requi- 
site, as  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  refer  to 
the  Transactions  of  1867,  where  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced. 

FoBHtTLiB  or  Bkditction. 

For  the  Seduction  of  the  Experiments  on 
Transverse  Strain. 

Wben  a  bar  is  supported  at  the  extreme-, 
ties,  and  loaded  in  the  middle. 


E= 


"UT^ 


(1). 


where  I  is  the  distance  between  the  supports, 
K  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  bar,  d  its 
depth,  to  the  weight  laid  on,  added  to  five- 
eights  the  weight  of  the  bar,  d  the  corre- 
sponding deflection,  and  E  the  modulus  of 
elasticity. 

When  the  section  of  a  bar  is  a  square, 

^-m      <^)- 

These  formulae  show  that  the  deflection, 
taken  widtin  the  elastic  limit,  for  unity  of 
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pressure, 
oonstant. 


is  a  constant,  that  is,    —  =D,  a 


Let   A,  I', 


W.      10. 


bo  a  series 


of  values  of  D,  determined  by  experiment  in 
a  given  bar :  then, 

D=A(A+i...+l)    ..(8). 

It   \V>'        10  10  / 

which  gires  the  main  value  of  this  oonstant 
for  a  given  bar. 

Now,  for  the  same  material  and  length, 

—  ,or  D  o,=.-j5      ....     (4). 
10  K.o' 

and  when  the  seotion  of  the  bar  is  square, 

— ,  or  D  a, :—       .     .     .     .      (5). 
to  <r 

If  D   be  put  for  the  value  of  D,  when 
d=ssl,  then, 


<P.(6), 

which  expresses  the  mean  value  of  the  de- 
flection for  unity  of  pressure  and  section. 
This  mean  value,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
as  the  meature  of  the  flexibility  of  the  bar, 
or  as  the  modulus  of  flexure,  since  it  meas- 
ures  the  amount  of  deflection  produced  by 
a  unit  of  pressure  for  a  unity  of  seotion. 
Substituting  this  value  in  eq.  (2),  we  get 

(7), 


which  gives  the  mean  value  of  the  nodahn 
of  elasticity  where  D  is  determined  frnn 
eg.  (6). 

Hie  work,  U,  of  deflection  is  expressed 
by  the  formula, 

where  d  is  the  deflection  in  in.  correspond- 
ing  to  the  pressure,  to  in  lbs.  If  to  sod  d 
be  taken  at  or  near  to  the  elastic  limit,  then 
this  formula  gives  the  work,  or  resistance 
analogous  to  impact,  which  the  bar  may  un- 
dergo without  Buficring  any  injury  in  its 
material.  This  formula  reduced  to  imityof 
section  becomes 

U=^ <«>• 

If  C  be  a  oonstant  determined  by  exper- 
iment for  the  weight,  W,  straining  the  bar 
up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  so  that  the  bur 
may  be  able  to  sustain  the  load  without  in- 
jury, then 

^=CKd     ....       (10), 

where  C^=j^,  or  -^  of  the  corresponding  re- 
sistance of  the  material  per  square  inch  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  section. 

.*.C=*^     .    .    .    .    (11). 

When  the  seotion  of  the  bar  is  a  sqnare, 

C=|^ (12), 

which  gives  the  value  of  C,  the  modulus  of 
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Tlie  B»now  Hematite  Steel  Oo. 

HI 

inm,  18W 

.001308 

30,0»8,000'33,830,000 

n.944 

Tt.nr  «.8« 

2 

do                     do 

HS 

do 

.001280 

30,754,000  34,443,000 
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14.383  S.Iti 

8 

do                    do 

HI 

do 

.001310 
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The  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Co. 
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The  Beaton  Steel  Company .... 
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strength  or  the  unit  tf  teorking  strength,  I  limit ;  this  valae  of  C  gives  the  comparatiTO 
W,  being  the  load  determined  by  experi- 1  permanent  or  working  strength  of  the  bar. 
ment,  which  strains  the  bar  up  to  its  elastic ' 
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The  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Co. 

HI 

June,  1887 

7. 700640,5941  93,383|4I.700 

.0406  l895Broke  in  neck. 
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do                       do 

H2 

do 
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do                       do 

H3 

do 
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The  Barrow  Uomatite  Steel  Co 
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.1858 

6157  Broke  in  center. 

t 

do                       do 

H2« 

do 

7.7978 

33,574 

72,341 

.32.6901.0312 

1141  Broke  2  in.  from 

center. 

S 

do                       do 

H3» 

do 

7.7952 

32,014 

68,758 

30.690 

.0812 

2791  Broke  Ij  in.  fh>m 
neck. 

1 

do                       do 

IH' 

do 

7.7956  35,334 

76, 7.36  33. 810|. 0906 

.3430  Broke  in  neck. 

8 

do                       do 

Hi 

do 

7.8654.33,574 

74,016(33.040 

.0765 

2831  Broko  1  in.  from 

center. 

9 

do                       do 

H6« 

do 

7.8159.35,124 

75,120 

.33.530 

.1000 

2756  Broke  in  center. 

10 

The  HoatOD  Steel  Company  .. 

1 

April,  1869 

7.825541,104 

93,545 

41.761 

.0390  1824  Broke  in  neck. 

11 

do                       do 

2 

do 

7.817642,199 

93,526 

41.752 

.0312  1459  Broke  in  neck. 

12 

do                       do 

3 

do 

7.8153't9,459 

113,17850.526 

.0937  5.302  Broke  2  in.  from 

1 

1            ill     center. 

n 

do                       do 

4 

do 

7.8003  45,828 

134,86946.816!.0364  1908  Broke  in  neck. 

u 

do                       do 

fi 

do 

7.8128  44,144 

98,866  44.136 

.09374631  Broke  near  neck. 

1& 

do                       do 

6 

do 

7.816646,924 

105,093  46.915 

.1041|5461  Broke  2  in.  from 
1        1     neck. 

Tablb  No.  IV.    SoKXAaT  oi 

Bmulm  or  THS  EzPBRiiicm 

ox  COKFBBUIOa. 

■a 

»• 

ta 

i 

HanofMtarsn. 

1 

Date  of 
Experi- 

Oreateat Weight 
laid  on  peraqaare 

n 

Sac 

Semarkf. 

H 

g 

ment. 

inehof  Sootion. 

j1l 

•s-gjs 

•s 

i 

94 

Lba. 

Tona. 

The  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Co. 

HI 

Jane,  1857 

225,568 

100. TOO 

.300 

33,556 

No  eraekf. 

do                     do 

HS 

do 

235,568 

100.700 

.460 

60,763 

do 

do                     do 

H8 

do 

236,568 

100.700 

.460 

60,763 

do 

The  Barrow  Steal  Companyo** 

HI* 

Jan.,  18<8 

33$,S«8 

100.700 

.480 

64,1W 

No  enelu. 

do                      do 

H»» 

do 

»5,6«8 

106- 706 

.636 

69,311 

do 

do                      do 

H8» 

do 

335,568 

100.700 

.474 

63,459 

Slight  eraokK 

do                      do 

H4« 

do 

325,568 

100.700 

.393 

44,311 

No  oraeka. 

do                     do 

H5» 

do 

32S,SS8 

100.700 

.400 

46,113 

do 

do                      do 

H«» 

do 

336,668 

100.700 

.406 

46,113 

do 

The  Heaton  Steel  Company  . .. 

1 

April,  18S» 

336,698 

100.700 

.333 

87,557 

No  eraoki. 

do                      do 

i 

do 

336,648 

100.700 

.388 

33,481 

do 

do                      do 

S 

do 

336,668 

100.706 

.367 

28,986 

do 

do                     do 

4 

do 

336,668 

106.700 

.347 

37,867 

do 

do                      do 

6 

do 

335,668 

100.700 

.367 

38,986 

do 

do                     do 

C 

do 

336,668 

100.700 

.388 

33,481 

do 
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Tensile  Strain,  <fe. 
The  vork,  u,  expended  in  the  elongation 
of  a  uniform  bar,  1  ft.  in  length,  and  1  in. 
in  section,  is  expressed  by 

U-J.K.?i=JP./.   .    .    (18), 

p 
where  P,=^  ■=  tbe  strain  in  lbs.  reduced 

to  unity  of  section,  and  /,=»  ^  ^  (he  cor- 
responding elongation  reduced  to  unity  of 
length. 

This  value  of  u,  determined  for  the  differ- 
ent  bars  subjected  to  experiment,  gives  a 
comparative  measure  of  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance to  a  strain  analogous  to  that  of  im- 
pact. 

By  taking  P  to  represent  the  crushing 
pressure  per  unity  of  length,  and  /,  the  cor- 
responding compression  per  unity  of  length, 
the  foregoing  formula  will  express  the  work 
expended  in  crushing  the  bar. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  experiments  tabu- 
lated in  Table  No.  II,  npon  a  collection  of 
experimental  bars,  supplied  from  the  Barrow 
Hematito  Stoel  Company  and  Langley  Mill, 
ranging  from  .995  in.  to  1,044  in.  square, 
the  bearings  being  4  ft.  6  in.  apart. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  refer  to 
the  tonsile  strength  of  the  stoel  from  the 
Barrow  Hematite  Works  and  from  Langley 
Hill,  the  length  of  the  specimen  being  8  in. 
and  the  diameter  practically  |  of  an  inch. 
Table  No.  Ill,  shows  the  summarixed  re- 
sults. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  referred 
to  in  Table  No.  IV,  shows  the  power  of  re- 
sistances of  the  two  classes  of  steel  to  com- 
pression. The  average  height  of  the  speci- 
mens before  experiments  was  .970,  the  di- 
ameter .72  in.,  the  area  being  .4071  square 
inches. 

Abstract  of  Experiments  on  Hematite  Steel. 
The  strength  of  these  bars,  owing  to  their 
flexibility,  is  inferior  to  the  strength  of  tbe 
other  Bessemer  steel  bars  before  experi- 
mented upon.  Taking  the  average  of  all 
these  latter  bars  as  the  mean  value  of  G, 
the  unit  of  working  strength  is  6.8  tons ; 
whereas  the  constant  for  the  hematite  bars 
is  4.2  tons,  showing  that  the  former  are  about 
one-third  stronger  than  the  latter.  With 
about  one-seventh  more  weight  laid  on  the 
bars,  their  power  of  restitution  was  meas- 
ured by  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  de- 
flection, showing  that  this  load  was  considera- 
bly within  that  requisite  to  produce  rupture. 


Owing  to  the  high  flexibility  of  the  bematite 
bars,  their  modulus  of  elasticity  is  low.  It 
may  be  here  worthy  of  observation  that  for 
bars  of  the  same  length  the  modulus  of  elss- 
ticity  varies  inversely  as  the  co-efficient  ^D,) 
of  the  deflection  for  unity  of  pressure  and 

section — that  is  E  ooq*. 

These  bars  underwent  a  great  elongation 
by  a  tensile  strain,  and  a  large  compression 
by  a  compressive  strain,  the  average  elonga- 
tion being  per  unit  of  length  .0792,  and  tlukt 
of  compression  .419;  whereas  the  three 
numbers  for  the  other  bars  before  experi- 
mented upon,  did  not  on  an  average  exceed 
.06  and  .358  respectively,  showing  the  flex- 
ibility and  superiority  of  this  steel  in  its 
powers  to  resist  impact.  The  average  ten- 
sile resistance  of  the  bars  is  about  35  tons 
per  square  inch,  whereas  the  resistance  of 
the  other  Bessemer  bars  before  experimented 
npon  was  about  42  tons,  so  that  tbe  tensile 
strength  of  the  latter  is  one-fifth  greater 
than  that  of  the  former. 

The  quality  of  hardness  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron,  may  be  comparatively  mess- 
ured  by  the  amount  of  extension  under  a 
given  tensile  strain,  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pression under  a  given  compressive  strain. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  results  of  tbe 
experiments  on  the  various  steel  bars,  we 
find  that  the  hardest  steel  bars  were  the 
strongest,  irrespective  of  the  conqianiet  bi/ 
whom  they  were  manufactured.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  the  elongation  per  unit  of 
length  for  eight  of  the  best  Bessemer  bars 
did  not  exceed  .018,  and  the  compression 
per  unit  of  length  did  not  exceed  .25.  These 
bars  had  a  temper  probably  exceeding  that 
of  spring  steel,  and  less  than  that  for  tools. 
The  hematite  bars  are  of  a  totally  different 
description  of  steel  from  that  mannfactnced 
for  springs  and  tools,  and  this  accounts  for 
their  comparatively  low  power  of  resistance. 

Abstract  of  the  Experiments  on  the  HeatiM 
Steel. 

This  steel  being  the  product  of  a  totally 
different  process  of  manufacture  from  that 
of  all  the  other  steel  bars  previously  expert 
imented  upon,  it  u  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  how  it  stands  in  relation  to 
them  as  regards  strength  and  those  other 
properties  which  are  peculiar  to  steel. 

It  is  for  thb  object  that  an  abstract,  sep- 
arate from  the  Barrow  steel  manufacture,  hu 
been  drawn  up.  - 
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These  bars,  in  their  resistance  to  a  trans- 
verse strain,  show  a  very  decided  superiority 
orer  the  steel  bars  before  experimented  upon. 
For  instance,  the  mean  value  of  C,  the  unit 
of  working  strength  for  these  bars,  is  7.49' 
tons ;  whereas  the  value  of  the  other  bars 
was  only  5.746  tons,  showing  that  these  bars 
are  1.3  times  stronger  than  the  former  bars. 
The  value  of  U,  or  the  work  of  deflection  for 
unity  of  section  for  these  bars,  is  90.970, 
•nd  for  the  other  steel  bars  before  experi- 
mented upon  it  is  only  51.696.  This  value 
of  U  exhibits  the  power  of  the  several  bars 
to  resist  a  force  analogous  to  that  of  impact. 
It  is  therefore  clearly  shown  that  this  stoel 
most  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  resbt  a 
force  of  impact,  considering  that  it  is  1| 
times  superior  in  the  quality  than  in  that  of 
the  previous  bars. 

The  flexibility  of  the  steel  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  former  bars,  the  meas- 
ure of  flexibility,  D,  being  for  those  bars 
.001345,  and  for  the  other  bars  .001361. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  somewhat  low 
for  steel,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  little  below  that  for  the  general  aver- 
age. 

This  steel,  I  consider,  is  well  adapted  to 
withstand  a  severe  transverse  strain,  for  it 
combines  the  two  essential  qualities  of  great 
strength  and  powers  in  its  resistance  to  the 
force  of  impact. 

The  mean  breaking  tensile  strain  per 
square  inch  of  action  of  this  steel  is  45.28 
tons,  whereas  the  value  for  the  other  steel 
bars  before  experimented  upon  is  41.77  tons. 
The  Heaton  steel  is  therefore  1.08  times 
stronger  than  the  average  result  given  for 
all  the  steel  produced  by  other  makers.  The 
result,  while  placing  the  Heaton  steel  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  position  when  oompare<l 
with  the  mean  of  the  whole  steel  experi- 
mented on,  places  it  at  the  same  time  below 
that  produced  by  some .  of  the  individual 
manufacturers. 

The  elongation  of  these  bars  was  consid- 
erable, and  a  good  deal  above  the  mean  for 
the  other  bars,  thereby  giving  it  a  larger 
value  for  the  work  done  in  breaking  the  bars. 

These  bars  show  high  powers  of  resbtance 
to  a  compressive  strain,  all  the  specimens 


facturers ;  and  if  it  u  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  two-thirds  of  the  iron  from  which 
the  steel  was  converted  was  composed  of 
Northamptonshire  pig  iron,  we  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  this  invention  creating  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  production 
and  the  cost  of  steel. 

After  a  short  review  of  the  comparative 
power  of  resistance  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
the  result  of  some  experiments  with  a  steel 
girder  manufactured  by  the  Barrow  Hema- 
tite Steel  Company,  the  author  adds  to  his 
paper  a  detailed  description  of  the  furnace 
and  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  the  Heaton  process,  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams of  the  same,  and  the  paper  concludes 
as  follows : — "  It  is  given  by  the  patentee 
— and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly — that  the 
cost  per  ton  of  converting  crude  pig  iron 
into  'crude  steel,'  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  pig,  but  allowing  for  the  waste  upon  it 
at  the  ratio  of  60  lbs.  per  ton,  is  £2  4s.  per 
ton,  or  £1 15&.  in  crude  steel  cakes.  The 
cost  of  making  it  into  '  steel  iron '  bars /rom 
the  pig  iron  is  £S  10s.  per  ton  of  finished 
bars,  and  the  cost  of  making  into  tilted  oast 
steel  bars  from  pig  iron  is  £12  Ids.  per  ton. 
We  have  seen  the  invoices  of  cast  steel  bars 
of  this  sort  sold  from  Langley  Mill  at  pri- 
ces equal  to  those  now  current  at  Sheffield 
for  well  reputed  cast  steel  made  by  cementa- 
tion." 


ON  Roads  and  Railways  as  affeot- 
XD   BT  THE  AbBADINQ    AND  TrANS- 

POBTINO  Power  of  Water. — The  follow- 
ing abstract  of  a  paper  before  the  British  As- 
sociation, by  Mr.  Logan,  on  Indian  Rail- 
ways, is  from  the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  ": 
The  author  commenced  by  stating  general 
conclusions  he  had  arrived  at,  to  the  effect 
that  the  abrading  and  transporting  power 
of  water  was  increased  directly  as  the  velo- 
city and  inversely  as  the  depth ;  also,  that 
when  flowing  water  had  once  got  its  proper 
load  of  solid  matter  in  suspension,  all  ero- 
sive action  ceased.  In  short,  that  it  was 
like  a  balance,  the  load  being  always  equal 
to  the  power,  which  power,  somehow  or 
other,  increased  as  the  velocity  became 
greater,  and  decreased  as  the  depth   of  a 
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though  this  silting-np  process  may  be  very 
slow,  yet  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  engineer 
to  know  that  the  foundations  of  his  bridges 
would  be  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  as  they  are  now.  In  speaking 
of  the  changes  of  the  courses  of  rivers,  he 
said  that  there  was  more  or  less  a  constant 
cutting  going  on  on  the  concave  banks  of  a 
river,  with  a  silting-up  process  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  next  subject  referred  to  was  the  de- 
nudation of  the  high  level  plains  of  Northern 
India,  called  "Doabs"  (two  waters),  and 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Bhangor  " 
land,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  term  "Kha- 
dir,"  or  low  valley  lands,  through  which  the 
large  rivers,  fed  by  the  melting  snows,  now 
meander.     Mr.  Logan  said  that  the  higher 
ridges  or  "back  bones  "  of  these  Doabs  were 
not  caused  by  any  upheavals,  but  were  form- 
ed by  the  denudation  of  these  high   level 
plains;  and,  as  the  rainfall  was  three  or 
four  times  as  great  in  the  valley  of  the  Gan- 
ges as  that  of  the  Indus,  these  back  bones 
in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  dbappeared,  as 
well  as  all  defined  drainage  lines  some  fifty 
miles  below  the  hills,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  water  spread  over  these  plains  and 
was  absorbed.     To  thb  peculiarity  in  the 
Punjab,  particular  attention  was  drawn ;  for 
Mr.  Logan  argued  that,  if  standing  crops 
and  grass  could  permit  without  receiving  in- 
jury the  rain  which  fell  higher  up  to  flow 
through   rather  than  over  those  standing 
crops,  surely  the  same  water  could  flow  over 
an  iron  rail  at  very  slow  velocities,  seldom, 
if  ever  rising  to  such  a  height  as  to  inter- 
fere with  a  locomotive  passing  over  the  line ; 
however,  if  it  did,  the  obstruction  could  only 
last  for  not  more  than  one  day  in  a  whole 
year.     By  acting  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Lo- 
gan believed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  can  be  saved  in  the  construction  of 
railways  in  Upper  India,  as  no  embankments 
or  masonry  culverts  and  bridges  would  be 
required  in  crossing  such  high  level  plains 
as  the  Beohna  Doabs,  which  ne  had  survey- 
ed ;  while  pounding  back  these  flood  waters 
by  embankments,  and  forcing  it  to  find  an 
escape  through  culverts,  was  most  costly  and 
dangerous,  for  it  increased  the  abrading  and 
transporting  power  of  the  water  at  the  very 
point  where  alone  it  could  do  injury,  name- 
ly, where  it  crossed  the  rails. 

In  support  of  his  argument  he  quoted  ac- 
tual occurrences.  He  urged  that  deep  foun- 
dations for  bridges  was  the  proper  mode  for 
spanning  the  large  rivers  of  India,  and  that 


only  one  opening  for  both  the  main  stream 
and  the  inundation  water  should  be  prorid- 
ed;  while  any  little  water  that  might  be  left 
behind  in  the  swamps  or  low  grounds  whicb  is 
below  the  level  of  the  main  river,  should  be 
drained  ofi'  by  spoon.monthed  svphons.— 
Speaking  of  the  minor  torrents,  he  briefly 
referred  to  another  description  of  bridges, 
resting  on  inverts,  with  deep  massive  em- 
tain  walls,  whieh  may,  with  economy,  be  is- 
trodnced  in  some  instances ;  and  concluded 
by  stating  that  if  once  the  abrading  and  trans- 
porting power  of  water  was  more  fully  inves- 
tigated,  the  engineer  could  proceed  with  all 
descriptions  of  works  affeoteid  by  flowing  wa- 
ter with  greater  confidence  and  economy,  in- 
stancing harbors  on  the  Madras  coast,  which 
province,  from  being  at  present  a  finaneial 
loss  to  the  State,  would  soon  become  profita- 
ble, both  to  India  and  England,  by  increu- 
ed  commerce. 


SKA-GOiNQ  Ships. — Mr.  Merrifield  read, 
before  the  British  Association,  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  knowledge  of  stability  and  sea-going  qual- 
ities of  ships.  The  report  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  rolling  of  ships  in 
still  water,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
mechanism  of  waves,  and  an  abridgement  of 
what  is  known  on  the  subject  of  the  rolling 
of  ships  in  wave  water.  The  report  itself  be- 
ing, in  reality,  a  very  condensed  abstract  of 
our  existing  knowleage,  it  would  be  difficolt 
to  make  a  useful  selection  for  reading.— 
Meanwhile,  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  rolling  of  a  ship  in  still  wa- 
ter, and  her  behavior  in  a  sea-way,  al- 
though interdependent,  involve  very  diver- 
gent conditions.  It  seems  that  the  chief 
point  to  attend  to,  to  secure  easy  rolling,  is 
that  the  natural  period  of  the  ship's  oceilla- 
tion  should  not  coincide,  or  nearly  coincide, 
with  the  period  of  the  waves,  and  tbere 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  we  already 
know  how,  in  a  rough  way,  to  influence  the 
natural  periodic  time  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  predict  nearly  in  what  wave  she  will 
and  in  what  wave  she  will  not  roll  tbrongh 
excessive  angles  and  with  excessive  quick- 
ness. But  our  knowledge  is  exceedingly 
crude  and  deficient  in  detail,  and  even  our 
known  means  of  observation  of  the  height 
and  form  of  waves  are  very  unsatis&etoiy. 
He  also  read  several  reasons  by  Mr.  Fronde 
for  not  agreeing  with  the  oommitte. — Mt- 
chanics'  Magazine. 
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FffiE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Pram  s  (Mper  n»d  before  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Amerie»D  Inatitnte  of  Arohiteoti)  April  6, 
lg«9,  b;  P.  B.  WioHT,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

A  distinguished  member  of  this  body  not 
long  since  remarked  that  a  fire-proof  baild- 
log  was  easily  defined:  "It  is  a  building 
which  cannot  bum,  and  which  contains  noth- 
inz  that  will  burn." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  building  is  re- 
quired for  such  use  that  only  non-oombusti- 
ble  material  shall  be  placed  in  it ;  but  it  is 
still  a  fact  that  fire-proof  buildings  are  often 
called  for.  and  are  needed,  wherein  large 
amounts  of  combustible  materials  are  to  be 
placed.*  To  supply  such  a  demand  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  offered  to 
the  architect  for  solution.  Of  such  build- 
ings are  storage  warehouses,  and  stores  or 
shops,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  well  as  build- 
ings for  certain  kinds  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, such  as  sugar  houses  and  carriage  or 
furniture  shops. 

Having  devised  a  building  of  non-com- 
bustible material  throughout,  the  question 
which  next  arises  is,  how  to  keep  a  confla- 
gration in  one  part  from  extending  to  all  the 
contents  of  the  building  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
that  in  buildings  for  such  purposes,  the  idea 
of  making  them  only  partially  fire-proof  is 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment,  unless 
perhaps  the  material  contained  is  so  highly 
inflammable  that  it  would  destroy  the  mate- 
rial of  the  building,  even  if  it  is  divided  into 
fire-proof  compartments,  in  which  case  it 
seems  to  be  folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of  fire- 
proof materials  at  all.  When  you  know 
that  no  part  of  your  building  can  bum  of 
itself,  it  18  evident  that  every  atom  of  it  will 
offer  some  resistance  to  the  enemy  confined 
within.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  smother  or  choke  a  fire  once  commenced, 
by  the  use  of  closed  compartments.  Acci- 
dent or  carelessness  may  leave  some  open- 
ings which  will  facilitate  a  draught  in  some 
unforeseen  way.  And  even  supposing  that 
you  have  shut  in  your  fire  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  closed  compartments,  can  you  give 
vour  compartments  less  air  than  a  charcoal 


such  a  smoldering  fire,  but  that  it  will  in- 
stantly burst  into  fiames.  Ships  have  been 
brought  into  port  with  smoldering  fires 
under  their  closed  hatches,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  weeks  at  a  time,  while  but 
few  have  been  eventually  saved  under  such 
circumstances,  except  by  scuttling.  Such 
conditions  do  not  exist  with  regard  to  build- 
ings ;  in  them  there  is  not  the  rbk  of  human 
lives,  which  may  be  saved  on  shipboard  only 
by  closing  down  the  hatches,  and  scuttling 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 

Store-houses  are  the  only  class  of  build- 
ings which  admit  of  division  into  air-tight 
compartments,  and  there  is  a  practical  ob- 
jection to  them  in  even  buildings  of  this 
class ;  but  few  kinds  of  eoods  can  be  pre- 
served without  good  ventilation.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  compartments  should  be 
open  and  accessible  from  without,  but  care- 
fully divided  from  each  other.  If  so,  they 
afford  good  facilities  to  those  employed  in 
extinguishing  fires ;  and  I  think  that  in  a 
building  thus  arranged  there  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  chance  of  a  portion  of  its 
goods  being  saved. 

The  division  of  buildings  into  horizontal 
compartments,  rather  than  vertical  ones,  is 
80  much  more  desirable,  where  land  is  ex- 
pensive, that  inventors  have  almost  exhaust- 
ed their  ingenuity  in  devising  thoroughly 
fire-proof  floors.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  division  of  a  building  by  vertical 
fire-proof  partitions,  is  a  matter  so  easy  of 
aocomplishment,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  horizontal  division,  so  beset 
with  practical  difficulties,  so  expensive,  and 
withal  BO  much  less  to  be  depended  upon, 
even  when  the  best  systems  of  construction 
are  used,  is  ever  economical,  even  where 
ground  is  expensive.  I  even  question 
whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  build  iron  floors, 
or  floors  with  iron  supports,  for  buildings 
to  contain  goods ;  brick  piers  and  groined 
arches  are  alone  reliable.  If  yon  divide 
horizontally,  yon  must  have  stairways  within 
and  windows  on  the  exterior,  both  of  which 
welcome  the  ascending  flames.  You  may 
enclose  your  staircase  in  a  fire-proof  enoloe- 
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As  yet,  I  believe  that  no  baildings  in  this 
yioinitj,  built  purely  for  storage  purposes, 
have  been  constructed  entirely  of  fire-proof 
materials,  except  the  St.  John's  Depot  of 
the  Hudson  Biver  Railroad  Company.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  in  these  buildings  to  stop  a  conflagra- 
tion among  the  goods  on  storage,  either  by 
horisontal  or  vertical  compartments.  The 
floors,  to  be  sure,  are  of  iron  and  brick,  non- 
combostible,  but  with  hoistways ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture,  even  supposing 
that  all  horixontal  openings  and  iron  shut- 
ters were  closed,  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  fire  raging  on  one  of  those  floors,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  expanse. 

Several  fires  occurring  recently  in  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses,  have  warned  their 
owners  to  take  extra  precautions,  even 
though  none  of  these  warehouses  are  fire- 
proof if  I  am  rightly  informed.  One  of 
the  best  is  known  as  the  Pierrepont  Stores, 
near  the  Wall  street  ferry,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
These  are  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  are  divided  into  six  com- 
panments  by  fire-proof  party  walls;  the 
width  of  each  compartment  is  consequently 
about  fifty  feet,  and  the  length  about  two 
hundred  feet.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  and 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  make  them  of 
iron  and  brick  ;  for  the  goods  taken  in  them 
are  mainly  sugars,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  arrest  a  fire  of  such  combustible 
material  in  its  ascending  course,  by  any 
practicable  devise.  But  what  is  most  inter- 
esting in  these  buildings  is,  that  each  is  for- 
tified against  its  neighbor.  Recently  the 
party  walls  were  carried  up  about  six  feet 
above  the  roofs,  and  were  pierced  with  em- 
brasures, through  which  firemen  can  play 
from  the  roof  of  one  buidiog  upon  the  flames 
in  another,  with  perfect  safety  to  them- 
selves. Here  is  an  instamee  wherein  capital 
would  have  been  wasted  on  the  expensive 
materials  required  for  fire-proof  floors. 

It  u  the  duty  of  the  architect,  as  I  uon- 
oeive  it,  to  guide  the  capitalist  in  coming  to 
a  decision  on  such  points.  If  he  devises 
economical  methods,  his  commission  is  les- 
sened, but  thereby  so  mush  more  capital  re- 
mains unemployed,  but  ready  for  investment 
in  other  enterprises.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  my  subject  to  enlarge  upon  this  point, 
and  show  how  much  more  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  architect  to  study  reasonable 
economy  in  his  work,  especially  buildings 
for  business  purposes;  but  I  will  let  the 


suggestion  stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  Per- 
haps a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  most  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion,  would  go  far  towards  disarming  the 
misgivings  of  many  a  client  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  commissions. 

Buildbgs  for  manu&ctnring  purposes 
next  demand  attention.  Some  time  sinee 
a  manufacturer  and  contractor  for  iron 
work  remarked  to  me,  that  if  some  one 
would  only  put  up  a  large  fire-proof  build- 
ing, with  good  steam  power,  to  be  rented 
out  for  manufaoturing  purposes,  his  fortune 
would  easily  be  made.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  suggestion,  and  wonder  why  it  had 
not  been  acted  upon.  He  said  that  at  that 
time  it  would  be  impossible  to  hire  a  fire- 
proof shop  or  room,  with  power,  in  this  city. 
Now,  there  are  many  occupations  requiring 
delicate,  and  not  easily  replaced  machinery, 
or  in  which  are  involved  elaborate  experi- 
ments, running  for  long  periods — the  de- 
rangement of  which  could  not  be  recom. 
pensed  by  any  amount  of  insurance — for 
which  a  fire-proof  building  would  be  almost 
invaluable.  The  saving  of  insurance  on 
such  a  building  and  its  contents  would  be 
greater  than  the  interest  on  the  extra  cost 
of  fire-proof  floors,  and  would  enable  tbe 
owner  to  rent  his  rooms  at  a  lower  rate — in 
proportion  to  the  equivalent  given — than 
could  the  owners  of  buildings  with  wooden 
floors.  The  extra  cost  of  fire-proof  constrae- 
tion  in  a  manufaoturing  building  b  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  bank  or  pablie 
building.  The  walls  and  ceilings  require 
neither  lath  nor  furring,  and  the  floors  may 
be  of  flags  or  slate,  bedded  on  the  brick 
arches,  or  what  is  better,  plates  of  cast  iron 
bolted  to  the  beam*s — which  will  presently 
be  described^  All  inside  finish  may  be  dis- 
carded, and  iron  doors,  of  No.  16  iron,  with 
light  wrought-iron  frames,  hung  to  stone 
templates  in  the  jambs,  are  the  only  safe 
coverings  required  for  the  openings. 

Such  fire-proof  buildings,  as  have  been 
erected  for  manufacturing  purposes,  have 
been  specially  designed  for  single  occupants. 
The  most  perfect  and  the  earliest  that  I 
know  of,  is  a  building  erected  on  Vestry 
street,  about  ten  years  since,  for  the  Gro- 
cers' Sugar  Refining  Company.  This  build- 
ing, as  far  as  ita  material  is  concerned,  is 
absolutely  fire-proof.  It  is  most  remarka- 
ble for  its  fioors,  which  are  made  of  plates 
of  boiler-iron  riveted  together  and  secured 
to  the  beams  in  large  sheets.  This  is  the 
most  simple  system  of  floor  constroction  I 
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have  ever  seen,  and  has  many  advantages. 
But  I  have  not  seen  the  building  in  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  floors  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

Some  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  various 
gas  works  in  this  city  are  fire-proof.  The 
best  are  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
at  the  foot  of  Forty-second  street.  North 
river.  But  they  are,  at  best,  only  sheds — 
brick  walls,  with  iron  shutters  and  roofs. 
Large,  open,  and  well  ventilated,  they  serve 
their  purposes  well ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
called  architecture. 

The  most  extensive  attempt  to  build  a 
fire-proof  building  for  manu&oturing  pur- 
poses was  the  enterprise  of  Harper  ana  Bro- 
thers.    This  was  one  of  the  pioneer  build- 
ings of  the  new  dispensation.     The  Harper 
girder  is  well  known :  it  is  an  ornamental 
cast-iron  beam,  with  a  tie  rod,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  truss  beam,  now  so  extensively 
used  for  supporting  the  rear  walls  of  stores. 
It  has  been  snooeeded  by  the  built-up  beam, 
now   generally   used  for  girders,  and  the 
doable  rolled  beam.     It  was   eminently  a 
constructive  beam,  using  iron  according  to 
its  best  properties,  oast-iron  for  compression 
and  wrought-iron  for  tension.     I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  some  day  be  again  used  where 
girders  are   required.     The  built-up  beam 
wras  invented  for  the  restorers  of  the  "  pure  " 
styles,  who  think  that  furring  strips,  laths, 
plaster,  and  a  modicum  of  run.  moldings, 
not  to  forget  "a  neat  panel  on  the  soffit,"  to 
be  a  good  substitute  for  the  honest  lintel  of 
the  Greeks,  and  more  artistic  than  the  con 
stractive  beam  which  Mr.  Bogardus  designed 
for  the  Harpers.     When  men  are  no  longer 
ashamed  to  display  goo4  iron  oonstraotion, 
and  bend  their  artistic  conceptions  to  their 
constructive  skill,  we  may  hope  to  see  some- 
thing like  the  Harper  beam '  revived,  and 
decorated  in  a  manner  befitting  its  use. — 
But  I  fear  that  this  will  be   done  when  a 
more  rational  generation  than  our  own  holds 
sway.     But  to  return.     In  Harpers'  build- 
ing, as  in  the   Cooper   building,  the   deck 
beant  was  used  for  the  floors,  and   brick 
arches,  such  as  those  now  in  use,  were  em- 
ployed.    The  deck  beam  has  also  gone  out 
of  use.     When  first  employed,  iron  beams 
werenot  made  for  houses,  but  for  ships. — 


that  the  roll,  having  the  form  of  a  round 
bar,  would  best  resist  tension.  The  matter 
of  the  bearings  is  easily  remedied  by  a  cast- 
iron  shoe  on  each  end  of  the  beam  and  bolted 
to  it.  This  shoe,  with  a  broad  foot,  would 
answer  the  purpose  both  of  template  and 
anchor,  and  if  made  to  project  from  the  wall 
and  assume  an  ornamental  shape,  might 
become  a  visible  and  constructive  bracket. 
The  deck  beam  inverted  would  evidently 
present  the  best  appearance  from  below  in 
oases  where  the  flooring  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  beams — the  various  methods  of  doing 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  further  on. — 
Should  the  deck  beam  come  again  into  use, 
it  might  be  made  of  more  ornamental  form 
without  detriment  to  its  strength.  The 
bottom  roll  or  flange  could  be  molded  in 
various  ways,  as  is  here  suggested : 
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These  forms  could  easily  be  developed 
between  the  rollers.  The  shoes  for  the  ends 
of  beams  might  be  of  this  form  :* 
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But,  except  in  so  far  as  the  floors  are  con- 
cerned, the  Messrs.  Harpers'  building  is  far 
from  being  fire-proof.  There  is  much  wood- 
work in  its  inside  finish,  and  the  contents 
being  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  I  fear 
that  fire  would  have  its  own  way  in  that 
building  unless  early  checked. t 


■  Fin.  4  and  6  raprewnt  a  section  and  aids  alera- 
Mon  of  the  beam  shown  in  ll«.  8  with  a  oast-iron  tho« ; 
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Of  banks  and  in8arano«  buildings  we  oer- 
tainly  have  a  large  number  whion  are,  to 
all  intents,  fire-proof,  though  but  few  are 
thoroughly  bo.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  suoh  buildings  are  not  in  danger  &om 
their  oontents,  and  to  this  belief  may  be  as- 
cribed the  fact  that  we  already  have  so  many 
of  this  class.  The  Continental  Bank,  the 
American  Exchange  Bank,  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company's  building,  the  Park 
Bank  and  the  City  Bank  building,  recently 
remodelled,  are  absolutely  fire-proof.  No- 
thing less  than  a  bonfire  of  all  the  fnmitore, 
books  and  papers  that  could  be  collected  to- 
gether in  any  one  room  of  any  of  these  build- 
ings would  endanger  its  destruction.  They 
are  safe  from  any  ordinary  casualty.  But 
in  all  the  rest  there  is  enough  woodwork  to 
make  the  word  "fire  proof,"  as  applied  to 
them,  of  very  doubtful  significance.  To 
show  what  a  practical  eye  the  insurance 
companies  have,  let  me  say  that  in  nearly 
all  the  so-called  fire-proof  bank  buildings  the 
rates  of  insurance  are  as  high  as  in  ordinary 
business  buildings.  The  rates  are  unusually 
high  in  the  building  which  I  happen  to  oc- 
cupy, on  account  of  a  well  hole  in  the  center 
which  is  trimmed  with  wood,  and  would 
carry  a  fire  through  the  whole  building  in 
an  instant.  What  I  might  say  in  relation 
to  buildings  of  this  class  will  be  comprised 
in  some  practical  suggestions  upon  fire-proof 
buildings  generally.  Let  ns  then  looK  for 
a  few  moments  into  the  matter  of  construc- 
tive details. 

And,  firstly,  how  shall  floors  be  con- 
structed ?  Before  the  "  iron  period,"  when 
our  Washington  Capitd,  our  City  Hall,  our 
Old  Exchange  and  Custom  House  were 
built,  the  Roman  and  Medi»val  vaults  only 
were  used — either  of  stone  or  of  brick, 
plastered.  When  the  width  of  a  room  was 
too  great  for  one  span,  granite  columns  or 
brick  piers  were  used,  as  in  our  old  Ex- 
change, now  the  Custom  House.  The  floors 
above  the  vaults  were  leveled  up  and  paved 
with  flags  or  marble  tiles.  As  far  as  grace, 
strength,  and  absolute  relief  from  the  dan- 
gers of  fire  were  concerned,  this  was  a  per- 
fect system.  But  now  space  is  demanded  ; 
there  must  be  no  more  heavy  piers  and  no 
great  thickness  of  floors.  We  are  therefore 
forced  to  use  a  material  which,  though  not 
combustible  of  itself,  will  do  little  work  if 


nor  hoiatwaya ;  both  are  on  the  exterior.  The  ataira 
•re  in  an  iaolated  tower  approasbed  by  bridges,  and 
the  hoialway  ia  withoat  enoloanre.  ,  Thii  arrange- 
ment  ia,  hawerer>  extromelv  iDeonveaiont. 


exposed  to  great  heat ;  and  in  this  is  seen 
the  great  difference  between  our  fire-proof 
buildings  of  the  brick  period  and  those  of 
the  iron  period,  and  the  inferior  fire-proof 
qualities  of  the  latter.  The  problem  noT 
is  to  use  the  minimum  of  bnck  and  the 
maximum  of  iron.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  with  the  best  we  can 
do  with  this  material  there  is  danger ;  and 
the  problem  might  be  put  thus:  "Given 
iron,  make  as  nearlv  fire-proof  buildines  u 
possible  cat  of  it.'  What  then  has  been 
done  with  it  thus  far  ?  For  columns,  ve 
have  used  cast  tubes  of  all  shapes  and  siies, 
and  the  wrought  iron  pillars  of  the  Phteniz 
Iron  Company.  For  girders,  we  have  used 
compound  beams  of  cast  iron,  with  wrought 
ties;  built-up  beams  of  various  forms  of 
rolled  and  plate  iron,  bolted  and  riveted 
together;  and  common  rolled  beams,  used 
double.  For  floor  beams  we  first  used  deck 
beams  for  wide  spans,  and  railroad  iron  for 
narrow  spans ;  these  have  now  been  sofet>- 
seded  by  the  I-beam  of  various  siies.  The 
rolling  milb  now  have  on  their  circnlars  I- 
beams  of  great  dimensions  and  suitable  fa 
girders,  but  refuse  to  fill  any  bat  large  o^ 
ders ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  only  one  mill 
has  rollers  for  beams  larger  than  thirteen 
inches,  while  the  others  will  not  put  up  ma- 
chinery until  they  get  large  enough  offers. 
So  we  are  thus  far  deprived  of  large  smooth 
beams  of  one  piece  for  girders  of  long  span- 
beams  which  no  one  would  desire  to  hide 
from  view,  but  which  might  honestly  tell 
their  use  to  every  beholder.  For  snppcrti 
between  beams  we  have  had  Peter  Cooper's 
terra  cotta  pots  and  the  four  inch  brick 
arches.  The  former  are  out  of  use,  and  the 
latter  are  almost  universally  employed.  Cor- 
rugated iron — first  used  in  the  Colombiaa 
Insurance  building  by  Mr.  Diaper — has  also 
gone  out  of  use.  The  destruction  of  the 
Fulton  Bank,  a  so-called  fire-proof  building, 
sealed  its  fate  as  far  as  floors  are  concerned.* 
We  have  also  had  the  experiment  of  stone 
floors  in  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  by 
Mr.  Eidlits,  and  repeated  by  another  areU- 
teot  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insnranee 
Building  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  stone 
slabs,  brick  arches,  and  the  Parisian  floor»— 
of  plaster  or  concrete  bedded  upon  bar  iron 
gratings  inserted  between  the  beams — are 
the  only  practical  systems  of  fire-proof  floor 
construction  now  in  use.    The  only  attempt 


•  That  diaaater  waa  owing  alao  to  the  faot  that  tkt 
beama,  other  than  girders,  were  made  only  of  Ho.  U 
•beat  koB  with  flangea  of  two-iaoh  angle  inn. 
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to  lay  the  floor  on  the  bekms  of  which  I 
h»Te  knowledge  is  in  the  sugar  house  before 
mentioned.  This  has  suggested  to  me  sev- 
eral methods  of  laying  rigid  floors  upon 
beams  at  considerable  spaces  (three  to  five 
feet)  from  one  another.  Preliminary  to  so 
doing  I  have  snggested  the  reTival  of  the 
deck  beam,  or  the  I-beam  with  a  better 
form  for  the  bottom  flange,  and  the  adoption 
of  oast  iron  shoes  for  the  bearings. 

The  objections  to  the  brick  arches  are 
that  their  great  weight  requires  heavier 
beams  than  would  otherwise  bo  used,  and 
that  the  form  of  their  soffits  is  not  beautiful : 
for  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  long 
loccession  of  little  wagon  Taalts,  requir- 
ing a  resort  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of 
furring  the  ceiling  with  iron  lath.  I  think 
it  might  be  objected  to  the  French  system 
of  floors  that  the  expense  would  be  too  great, 
plaster  being  a  dear  article  with  us  in  com- 
parison with  its  price  in  France,  while  our 
own  cement  has  not  the  requisite  properties 
to  enable  it  to  be  substituted,  besides  being 
almost  equally  costly.  The  stone  slabs  of 
Mr.  Eidlitz  are  the  only  rigid  material  thus 
far  used  successfully  with  iron  beams,  and 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  if  laid  on 
the  beams  rather  than  resting  upon  their 
lower  flanges,  as  is  done  in  the  American 
Ezohange  Bank.  They  are  doubtless  the 
handsomest  material  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  are  open  to  the  objection 
of  being  heavy  and  expensive — where  ex- 
pense is  a  question,  and  utility  only  is 
sought — requiring  heavy  beams  and  calling 
for  elaborate  cuttmg  on  the  under  side.  It 
will  be  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  therefore, 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  other  rigid  materials 
adaptable  to  this  purpose,  and  possessing 
the  desired  quality  of  lightness  and  cheap- 
ness. A  former  draughtsman  of  mine,  now 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  first  suggested 
the  use  of  slabs  of  slate,  about  two  inches 
in  thickness,  for  spans  of  four  feet,  and 
thicker  or  thinner  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  beams  from  centers.  I  give  his 
suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  it  led 
me  to  believe  that  we  would  eventually 
come  to  oast  iron  as  the  practicable  materi^ 
for  this  purpose,  possessing  the  requisite 
qualities  of  lightness  and  cheapness,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  bolted  to  the  beams,  thus 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  flooring  and 
bridging.  Cast  iron  plates  may  be  used 
for  flooring  in  two  ways :  first,  when  deafen- 
ing and  finished  floor  covering  are  required ; 
second,  when  neither  is  required,  as  in  bwb- 


nfacturing  buildings,  wherein  a  reasonably 
smooth  flooring  is  required,  and  a  few 
planks,  laid  where  workmen  habitually 
stand,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  non-oon- 
ducters  of  heat.  Experiment  must  deter* 
mine  the  minimum  quantity  of  iron  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  required)  to  be  used 
in  the  floor  plates.  In  obtaining  the  proper 
form  of  strength,  and  to  ensure  true  cast- 
ings, the  bottoms  of  the  plates  will  naturally 
be  covered  with  raised  flanges,  except  at  the 
edges  where  they  bear  on  the  beams.  These 
flanges  or  beams  may  assume  a  decorative 
form,  either  a  plain  diaper  or  a  larger  pat- 
tern, to  form  a  complete  design  for  the  ceil- 
ing when  many  of  them  are  combined.  By 
a  jadicioufl  arrangement  of  the  flanges  the 
actual  thickness  of  the  iron  may  be  reduced 
to  three-eights,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
When  deafening  is  required,  strengthening 
flanges  may  also  be  cast  on  top  of  the  plates, 
and  consequently  the  beams  can  be  placed 
at  wide  intervals.  The  flanges  on  the  top 
will  then  serve  to  keep  the  concrete  used 
for  deafening  in  its  place,  and  avoid  the 
cracks  which  might  occur  in  a  large  surface 
of  cement.  The  deafening  may  be  of  any 
thickness  required,  and  will  serve  as  a  bed 
for  the  floor  tiles.  All  that  is  then  required 
for  the  underside  is  judicious  decoration  of 
the  beams  and  floor-plates.  When  deafen- 
ing is  not  required,  as  in  manufacturing 
buildings,  the  tope  should  be  smooth.  It 
has  been  objected  by  a  manufacturer,  to 
whom  I  explained  this  system  of  construc- 
tion, that  the  floors  of  iron  would  be  too 
cold  for  the  feet  of  workmen.  But  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  put  down  platforms  of  wood 
where  the  men  habitually  stand.  Besides, 
when  the  lower  story  is  heated,  the  stratum 
of  hot  air  immediately  under  the  ceiling 
would  naturally  keep  the  floor  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  air  in  the 
room,  and  the  greater  conduotibility  of  the 
iron  would  rather  tend  to  warm  the  feet  of 
those  who  stand  upon  it.  The  plates,  in  all 
oases  being  bolted  to  the  flanges  of  the 
beams,  would  serve  as  bridging  for  the 
floors. 

By  the  above  described  construction  of 
floors,  I  would  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  and  expensive  iron  lath,  so  gene- 
rally used.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid 
their  use  on  side  walls,  when  the  walls  are 
to  be  plastered — and  let  me  say  hero  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  plastering  the 
side  walls  in  a  fire-proof  building,  except 
for  economy's  sake.     The  easiest  and  by  all 
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means  the  cheapest  expedient  when  plaster- 
ing is  required  is  to  build  four-inch  walls, 
secured  to  the  main  exterior  walls  by  iron 
straps.  These  will  not  conflict  with  the 
building  laws,  provided  you  build  your  walls 
thick  enough  at  the  outset.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  better  way  in  which  to  finish  inte- 
rior walls  than  to  line  them  with  stone  or 
marble,  or  both  combined.  Where  decora- 
tive effect  is  desired  I  would  use  stone  with 
marble  panels.  Our  native  quarries  now 
afford  stone  light  enough  in  color  to  set  at 
rest  all  objections  that  may  be  made  to  its 
use  on  the  score  of  light.  But  if  those 
should  hold  good  the  material  might  be 
marble  paneled  with  marble,  the  former 
white  and  the  latter  colored.  Obviously, 
the  cheapest  material  for  wall  covering  in 
natural  materials  would  be  slabs  of  white 
marble.  Let  us,  then,  make  some  compari- 
son of  figures,  and  see  what  can  be  done 
with  this  material.  Iron  lath,  of  the  form 
generally  used,  cost  1.25  dols.  per  foot. 
Three-coat  plastering  costs  nine  cents  per 
foot.  A  responsible  dealer  in  marble  in- 
forms me  that  he  will  put  up  inch  slabs  of 
Italian  veined  or  Vermont  marble  for  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  foot.  Which,  then, 
would  you  choose,  polished  marble  at  1.50 
dols.,  or  plaster,  as  good  in  appearance  as 
that  in  any  tenement  house,  at  1.34  dols.? 
This  is  a  fair  comparbon  for  exterior  walls 
or  ceilings.  Italian  marble  slabs  can  be 
procured  in  any  quantity,  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  In  a 
room  fifteen  feet  high,  allowing  four  feet  for 
wainscot  and  two  feet  for  cornice,  you  may 
lineyour  wall  with  one  length  of  marble. 

Wliat  treatment  do  we  now  give  to  doors  ? 
We  build  brick  jambs  with  wooden  or  iron 
lintels,  as  if  we  would  trim  the  doors  with 
wood.  We  then  put  up  cast  iron  jambs, 
rivet  to  their  edges  pilasters  or  architraves 
of  the  same  material,  and  then  surmount  the 
whole,  perhaps,  with  a  cast  iron  cornice  and 
pediment.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  in- 
lay the  panels  of  the  iron  work  with  bits  of 
colored  marble,  thus  heightening  the  effect 
of  the  already  rough  finish  of  the  iron,  a 
roughness  which  the  best  foundrymen  have 
been  unable  to  prevent,  and  which  it  would 
cost  untold  money  to  reduce  down  to  the 
smoothness  of  ordinary  work  in  pine  wood. 
In  one  of  the  most  pretentions  houses  on 
Fifth  Avenae  they  are  now  putting  up 
jambs,  architraves,  and  cornices  made  of 
sawn  slabs  of  marble  or  marble  boards  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  wood  and  iron 


have  been  used.  And  what  does  all  this 
amount  to  ?  In  the  category  of  shams  there 
is  no  equal  to  this  monstrous  sncoesaioa. 
You  have  imitated  a  Greek  or  Roman  arch- 
itrave and  cornice  by  a  wooden  sham,  your 
wooden  sham  has  been  imitated  by  an  iron 
sham,  your  iron  sham  has  been  imitated  by 
a  marble  sham ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
You  have  kept  the  form  all  along;  yon 
have  come  back  to  the  original  material  by 
a  succession  of  imitations,  and  have  at  last  a 
shell  without  meat,  marble  carpentry  instead 
of  marble  architectsre.  In  all  the  stages  of 
your  attempt  to  revive  the  old  forms  yon 
have  sham  imitations  of  shams  down  to  the 
final  achievement  of  yonr  carpenter  in  mar- 
ble. Next  must  follow,  I  suppose,  the  imi- 
tation-marble vendor,  who  will  crown  the 
whole  fabric  of  shams  and  give  you  some- 
thing which  can  as  much  be  called  architec- 
ture as  Mr.  Shoddy's  painted  "  red  backs  " 
and  "  blue  backs  "  resemble  standard  literv 
tnre.  I  offer  no  original  suggestion  to 
remedy  this  condition  of  a&irs.  Go  back 
to  yonr  old  Greek,  go  back  to  yonr  old 
Roman  models,  if  yon  like  them,  and,  seeing 
how  they  are  built,  go  and  do  likewise ;  but 
spare  us  these  sham  contrivances.  Set  np 
your  door  posts  and  plant  your  lintel  upon 
them,  whether  for  exterior  or  interior  use, 
and  carve  them  to  suit  your  fancy.  They 
will  be  at  least  good  so  long  as  they  be 
genuine  and  strong.  Then  figure  up  the 
cost  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  see  how  mnch 
yon  have  saved  for  yonr  clients. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  to  stady 
diligently  the  various  problems  affecting 
this  subject  which,  in  your  experience,  are 
continually  offered  for  solution.  In  so 
doing,  look  mainly  to  a  practical  solution  of 
the  questions  which  may  arise,  and  free 
yourselves  from  all  consideration  of  so- 
called  rules  of  art,  which  might  control  yoo. 
The  development  of  architectural  design 
was  no  less  affected  by  local  and  circom- 
stantial  conditions  with  the  ancients  than  it 
is  with  us;  but  the  conditions  at  the  presoit 
time  are  essentially  different  from  and  de- 
cidedly more  various  than  those  which  o(»- 
trolled  our  ancestors,  whether  of  the  olassie 
or  mediaeval  period.  Whatever  may  have 
been  achieved  by  art  in  those  times  was  die 
result  of,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  praotioal 
solution  of  problems  then  offered. 

We  have  ignored  the  conditions  whioh 
especially  affect  us,  and  the  result  is  that 
our  architecture,  for  whatever  purpose,  i» 
without  originality,  and  wholly  irrationiL 
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As  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  of  art  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  and  precedents  established 
by  conditions  which  now  do  not  exist,  we 
need  hope  neither  for  good  construction  nor 
good  art.  The]  attempt  to  engraft  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  upon  the  practical  work 
of  this  century  has  resulted  in  failures  in- 
volving the  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  in  this  country  alone ;  I  might  name 
from  memory  a  score  of  buildinss,  many  of 
them  the  most  prominent,  and  all  the  most 
costly  that  have  been  erected,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion.  I  would  commence  with  our 
national  Capitol,  in  whose  dome  may  bo 
seen  the  most  flagrant  attempt  Jn  all  modem 
times  to  perpetuate  a  traditionary  style  in  a 
material  entirely  different  from  that  in 
which  the  style  was  developed — so  different 
that  the  foundations  under  it  could  not 
carry  the  superstructure  if  it  were  erected 
of  the  material  for  which  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  designed ;  and  for  want  of  found- 
ations of  sufficient  breadth,  even  to  carry 
the  iron  work,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
carry  the  whole  exterior  iron  colonnade 
upon  iron  brackets,  concealed  beneath  what 
appears  to  be  the  podium  for  the  whole 
dome,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  box  of  thin 
plates  of  cast  iron,  secured  to  a  light  frame- 
work built  out  over  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  erecting  modem  fire-proof  buildings, 
especially  in  so  far  as  iron  work  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
architect  are  different  from  those  which  ex- 
isted in  past  ages.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  use  of  iron  in  any  building.  Sub- 
serviency to  style,  when  the  material  used 
is  not  such  as  was  the  controlling  element 
of  that  style,  is  destructive  to  all  good  art ; 
for  there  can  be  no  truly  artistic  effect  ex- 
cept that  which  is  produced  by  the  best  use 
of  material,  and  its  decoration  in  best  ao- 
oordance  with  its  nature.  If  the  use  of 
iron  is  ever  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings worthy  of  being  called  works  of  art, 
such  a  result  must  be  attained  only  by  the 
recognition  of  this  principle. 

The  best  thinkers  have  doubted  wbethw 
there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  architecture 
in  iron,  assuming,  of  course,  that  to  be  called 
architecture  the  material  must  be  constraot- 
ively  used;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
these  doubts.  An  iron  building  does  not 
always  require  the  force  of  gravity  to  main- 
tain the  cohesion  of  its  parts ;  it  possesses 
such  properties  that  it  may  be  swung  in  the 
ur  or  baUnoed  on  a  single  point,  if  it  is  neces- 


sary so  to  do.  It  is  a  machine  admitting  of 
as  little  decoration  as  a  steam  engine  or  a 
printing  press.  If  iron  alone  were  used  for 
buildings,  constractive  necessity  and  econo- 
my combined  might  lead  us  to  build  houses 
like  steam  boilers  or  water  tanks. 

What  has  been  done  thus  fitr  toward  the 
erection  of  iron  buildings  on  constructive 
principles  ?  We  can  only  recur  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  Crystal  Palace  pattem.  We  had 
a  beautiful  one  in  New  York,  admirably 
constructed,  and  well  designed  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  but  even  that  building  was  decorated 
in  the  Moresque  style,  perhaps  as  nearly  ap- 
propriate to  the  material  employed  as  any 
that  could  have  been  selected.  Here  origi- 
nality in  treatment  failed  just  where  it  was 
wanted.  The  same  constructive  principles 
were  involved  in  the  design  of  this  building 
which  would  have  been  involved  in'  the 
erection  of  a  fire-proof  building.  In  this 
respect  it  was  a  success. 

In  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings,  we 
are  forced  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  iron 
while  using  it  in  the  most  varied  capacities; 
but  when  its  use  can  be  spared,  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  rid  yourselves  of  it ;  where  it 
must  be  employed,  use  it  rationally  and  con- 
structively; but  better  not  decorate  it  at 
all  than  imitate  styles  nut  in  harmony  with 
its  constructive  properties.  As  all  iron 
must  be  painted,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  best  method  of  decorating  it  is  in 
colors  ;  for  this  treatment  the  iron  must  be 
plain  and  simple,  and  the  colors  may  be 
proportionately  brilliant.  With  regard  to 
other  materials.  I  would  suggest  nothing 
more  than  is  said  above — in  all  things  build 
rationally.  First,  let  your  work  be  strong 
and  well  balanced — no  part  too  heavy — 
no  part  too  light.  Then  decorate  it  in  har- 
mony with  its  constructive  features,  never 
concealing  materials  except  where  necessary 
to  protect  them,  and  emphasixing  the  main 
lines  of  the  construction  by  ornamentation. 
Thus  only  can  the  great  problem  of  the  day 
be  solved,  and  the  fire-proof  architecture  of 
the  nineteenth  century  be  made  worthy  of 
a  rational  and  progressive  age. 

Since  this  paper  has  been  printed  I  have 
discovered  several  unintentional  errors  of 
statement,  which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  correct.  The  Harper's  building 
was  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Bogardus,  but  was 
designed  and  built  by  James  L.  Jackson 
and  Brother,  of  this  city.  In  saying  that 
"  but  one  mill  has  rollers  for  beams  larger 
than  thirteen  inches,"  I  should  have  added 
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thftt  fifteen-inoh  rolled  beams  had  b«en 
made  for  some  time  by  the  Baffalo  Union 
Iron  Works.  In  giving  Mr.  Diaper  credit 
for  having  first  introduced  fire-proof  floors 
of  corrugated  iron  and  cement  I  did  not  go 
back  far  enough  in  point  of  time.  The  first 
building  in  which  he  used  this  system  of 
floor  construction  was  the  old  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, in  Chambers  street,  which  was  torn 
down  some  years  since. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  among  fire- 
proof manufacturing  buildings  for  special 
purposes,  the  well  built — though  &r  from 
beantiftal — building  of  the  Singer  Manofao- 
turing  Company,  in  Mott  street.  I  have 
recently  examined  it  with  much  interest. 
This  building  has  stood  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere tests  to  which  a  building  can  be  ex- 
posed. About  a  year  ago  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  lacquering  room,  which  contained  a 
large  amount  of  combustible  materials,  but, 
though  the  fire  raged  for  several  hours,  the 
building  was  not  materially  injured.  The 
beams  in  this  building  are  of  wrought  and 
oast  iron  combined — they  are  a  patented  in- 
vention of  the  Architectural  Iron  Works 
Company — and  of  section  similar  to  a  letter 
Y  inverted.  They  are  placed  three  feet 
from  centers,  and  carry  four-inch  brick 
arches.  I  have  not  seen  these  beams  used 
elsewhere.  I  might  also  have  mentioned 
among  fire-proof  warehouses  the  building  of 
the  U.  S. Warehousing  Co.,  in  South  Brook- 
lyn, known  among  grain  merchants  as  "  The 
Iron  Elevator." 

STBAH  Cbane  Boilers. — The  increasing 
number  of  boilers  used  for  steam  crane 
and  other  similar  portable  purposes  renders 
it  important  that  any  dangerous  defects  to 
which  these  boilers  are  liable  should  be 
generally  known.  The  explosion  of  these 
boilers  has  become  by  no  means  nnfrequent ; 
and,  as  they  are  now  constantly  used  in  the 
erection  of  publio  buildings,  and  sometimes 
in  close  proximity  to  crowded  thoroughfares, 
the  subject  becomes  of  increasing  import- 
ance. Wo  therefore  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  before  our  readers  a  few 
points  in  connection  with  this  class  of  boil- 
ers which  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  Manchester  Steam 
Users'  Association.  The  boiler  to  which 
reference  was  specially  made  was  of  the 
internally-fired  vertical  class,  cylindrical  in 
the  external  casing,  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
nal firebox,  and  domed  on  the  top,  while  the 
flames  from  the  firebox  passed  off  to  the 
chimney  through  a  single  central   uptake 


tube,  which  formed  a  most  important  tie 
between  the  crown  of  the  firebox  and  that 
of  the  external  casing.  Boilers  of  this  type 
are  very  simple  in  construction,  and  well 
calculated,  when  new,  to  resist  a  high  pres- 
sure, so  that  they  are  very  generally  adq)t- 
ed.  The  dimensions  of  the  one  under  consi- 
deration were — height,  8  ft.  9  in. ;  diameter, 
3  ft.  6  in.  in  the  external  shell,  and  2  ft.  9 
in.  in  the  firebox,  while  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  was  6-16  in.,  and  the  load  m  the 
safety  valre  per  square  inch,  70  lbs.  In 
this  boiler  there  was  found  a  deep  groove  or 
furrow  running  entirely  round  the  inner 
casing  of  the  firebox  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  space,  i^d  eating  into  the  metal  to  t 
depth  varying  from  1-8  in.  to  8-16  in.,  so 
that  more  than  half  the  strength  of  the  plate 
was  gone.  This  is  not  a  peculiar  case; 
others  very  similar  have  been  met  with,  and 
especial  danger  arises  from  the  &ct  that 
these  grooves  are  very  difficult  to  detect. 
They  take  place  so  low  in  the  water  spaoe 
as  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  3on- 
cealed  by  the  blocking  ring  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  only  opportunity  of  examining 
them  is  through  one  or  two  small  sight  holes 
out  through  the  outer  casing. 

It  is  frequently  supposed   that  beoanse 
boilers  are  small  therefore  they  are  ufe, 
whereas  the  fact  of  their  being  small  makes 
them  dangerous.     Small  boilers  cannot  be 
inspected  as  larger  ones  can,  since  they  do 
not  admit  of  access  for  a  man,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  apt  to 
be  worked  on  at  a  risk.     The  internal  ex- 
amination of  portable  boilers,  so  important 
to  their  safety,  is  a  question  which  hitherto 
has  not  received  that  consideration  which  it 
deserves,  but  the  subject  should  no  longer 
be  neglected.     It   is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  engineers  to  endeavor  to  con- 
struct   such  portable    boilers  as  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  a  man's  getting  inside  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  to  pieces  for  exami- 
nation,  and  it  becomes  imperative  either 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  doing 
this,  or   that   these   boilers  should  not  b« 
allowed  to  work  on  for  more  than  three  or 
five  years  without  being  out  open  for  ex- 
amination,    whatever    ttie     incoovenienee 
might  be.     No  doubt  if  the  attention  of 
engineers  were  directed  to    this  subject, 
inventive  talent  would  soon  construct  boil- 
ers that  could  without  much  difficulty  he 
taken  to  pieces  so  as  to  be  examined  inter- 
nally, and  thus  their  safety  ensured. — Me- 
chanict'  Magazine. 
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WORKING  GRADIENTS  WITH  A  RUN. 

ttom  **  BnglnMriBg." 

There  »re  few  more  interesting  examples 
of  tke  utilisation  of  the  "  work  stored  up 
in  «  moving  mass  than  that  afforded  by  a 
railway  train  mounting  by  the  aid  of  a 
"  mn "  an  incline  up  which  the  attached 
engine  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  draw 
it.  The  spectacle  is  such  a  common  one  to 
most  railway  men  that  probably  but  few 
ever  devote  a  second  thought  to  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  this  method  of  working  a 
gradient,  and  yet  these  principles  are  very 
simple,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  them  is 
frequently  of  considerable  use  in  practice. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  de- 
voting a  little  space  to  a  consideration  of 
this  method  of  working  gradients,  in  the 
hope  that  our  remarks  may  be  regarded  with 
interest  by  those  who  have  not  hitherto  paid 
the  subject  the  attention  it  deserves. 

A  railway  train,  moving  at  any  given  ve- 
locity, has  stored  in  it  an  amount  of  energy 
or  "  work,"  which,  expressed  in  the  ordinary 
units  or  foot-pounds,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  train  in  pounds  multiplied  by  the 
height  in  feet  through  which  a  body  would 
have  to  fell  in  order  to  acquire  the  velocity 
with  which  the  train  is  moving.  In  other 
words,  a  train  moving  at  any  given  speed 
would,  if  it  were  possible  to  direct  its  mo- 
tion directly  upwards  without  checking  it, 
rise  into  the  air  to  the  height  from  which  a 
body  would  have  to  fall  to  attain  the  same 
speed  as  the  train.  In  practice,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  a  train  suddenly  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  one ;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  present,  that  the  train  is  ex- 
posed to  no  retardation  from  friction,  the 
law  will  equally  apply  if,  instead  of  the 
train  being  made  to  move  directly  upwards, 
it  is  made  to  traverse  a  gradually  ascending 
incline.  Let  ns,  for  instance,  suppose  a 
train  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  44  ft.  per 
second — a  velocity  which  would  be  acquired 
by  a  body  in  falling  80.062  ft.,*  or  say,  80 


,41.27 


III 


i?SS' 


*  The  helgbt  from  wbich  the  body  must  fall  in 


.510 


J  ft.,  then  that  train,  if 
I  directed  on  to  a  rising 
gradient  would,  if  there 
were    no     retardation 
from    friction,   ascend 
that  gradient  until  it 
reached  a  point  30  ft. 
above  its  original  level. 
If  the  gradient  rose  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  100, 
the  train  would  thus 
mount  it  for  a  distance 
of  30X100  =  8,000  ft., 
or,   if   its    inclination 
were  1  in  60,  it  would 
traverse  it  for  a  dis- 
tance    of     80x50  = 
1,500  ft.,  and  so  on; 
the  steeper  the  gradi- 
ent the  less  of  course 
being  the  distance  to 
which  the  train  would 
have  to  pass  up  it  to 
attain     the     required 
elevation     above    the 
starting  point.    If  the 
gradient  did  not  rise  to 
the  height  to  which  the 
energy   stored  in  the 
moving  train  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the 
^ flatter,  then  the  train 
8>  on  reaching  the  top  of 
8S  the  incline  would  have 
<|a  certain  residual  ve- 
5   locity,  this  velocity  be- 
ing equal  to  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by 
a    body     in    pulling 
through  a  space  equal 
to  the   difference  be- 
tween the  rise  of  the 
incline  and  the  height 
f  to    which    the    train 
■i  would  have  mounted. 
-TT  Thus,   if  we   suppose 
I  the  train  moving  at  a 
R  velocity  of  44  ft.  per 
0  second,  which  we  have 
i  already  taken    as    an 
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throa|(h  a  space  of  30.062—20  :==  10.062  ft., 
or  a  little  over  25  ft.  per  second. 

It  follows  from   what  we   have  already 
stated  that,  so  long  as  we  suppose  the  mo- 
tion of  the  train  to  be  unretarded  by  fric- 
tion, the   vertical   height  to  which  it  will 
ascend  when  launched  upon  a  rising  gra- 
dient at  any  given  speed   will  be   quite 
independent    of    the    inclination    of   that 
gradient.    As  soon,  however,  as  we  take 
friction  into    consideration,    this   law  be- 
comes modified,  for  the  flatter  the  incline 
the  greater  will  be  the  distance  to  which  it 
will  have  to  be  traversed  by  the  train  in 
order  to  attain  a  certain  elevation,  and  the 
greater,  therefore,  will  be  the  space  through 
which  the  retarding  power  of  friction  will 
be  exercised.     Arguing  upon  this  fact,  it 
may  be  considered  that,  if  an  incline  is  to 
be  worked  by  "  taking  a  run  "  at  it,  it  will 
be  best  to  make  it  as  steep  as  possible,  and 
thus  reduce  the  length  necessary  for  rising 
a  given  height ;  and  to  a  certain  extent — 
bat  to  a  eertain  extent  only — this  is  correct. 
If  a  train  was  allowed  to  pass  suddenly  from 
a  level  line  to  a  steep  gradient,  however,  a 
great  portion  of  its  energy  would    be  ex- 
pended in  efifecting  the  damage  to  the  rails 
and  rolling  stock  due  to  the  sudden  impact 
of  the  wheels  with  the  ascending  rails  of  the 
gradient,  and  the  more  steep  that  gradient 
was,  the  greater  the  loss  due  to  this  cause 
would  be.     Even  if  the  very  steep  incline 
was  united  to  the  level  line  by  a  gradient 
curved  in  a  vertical  plane  so  as  gradaally  to 
alter  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  train, 
the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train  over  this  portion  of  the 
line  at  a  high  speed  would  materially  in- 
crease the  pressure  upon  the  rails,  and  thus 
augment  friction.     Aloreover,  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  a  train  is  intended  to  surmount 
gradients  by  a  "  run  "  alone,  it  being  usu- 
ally assisted   in    ascending   by  the  power 
exerted  by  an  attached  engine,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  shorter  the  incline 
the  less  is  the  number  of  revolutions  which 
the   wheels  of  the  engine  will    make    in 
ascending  it,  and  the  less,  therefore,  will  be 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  engine  will 
be  capable  of  developing  during  the  ascent. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are,  in  most 
oases,  practical  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  inclines  much  steeper  than  those  in 
general  use. 

It  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  rendering 
clearer  the  principles  we  have  been  explain- 
ing, if  we  apply  them  to  an  actual  example ; 


and  for  thu  purpose  we  shall  ceuider  the 
working  of  the  iseline  eonnectiBg  die  Morih 
London  and  Great  Northern  lines  near 
Kins's-cross,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  William 
Adams,  of  the  North  London  Railway.  The 
incline  we  have  mentioned  is  altogether 
2,016  ft.  in  length  (measured  along  the 
gradient),  and  in  this  length  it  rises  41.3 
ft.,  the  mean  gradient  beins  thus  1  in  48.81. 
The  actual  gradient  vanes,  however,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  section,  from  I  in 
82.8  to  1  in  42.5,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
incline  is,  moreover,  curved  as  marked  on 
the  sketch.  As  far  as  the  question  of  work- 
ing the  incline  with  a  run  is  concerned, 
however,  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  incli- 
nation is  of  no  consequence,  the  only  matter 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  being  the 
length  and  the  total  rise.  The  gradient  is 
worked  by  engines  having  17  in.  cylinders, 
24  in.  stroke,  and  four  coupled  wheels  5  ft. 
9  in.  in  diameter,  the  weight  in  working 
order  being  42  tons,  of  which  80  tons  rests 
upon  the  coupled  wheels.  These  engines 
take  up  regularly  trains  consisting  of  twenty 
loaded  coal  trucks  and  two  brake  vans ;  the 
trucks  weighing  5  tons  each  and  carrying  9 
tons  of  coal,  and  the  brake  vans  weighing 
each  8^  tons.  The  total  load,  including 
engine,  is  thus  339  tons. 

In  ascending  the  incline  the  work  to  be 
done  consists,  first,  in  actually  lifting  the 
339  tons  through  a  height  of  41.3  ft.,  and, 
secondly,  in  overcoming  the  frictional  re- 
sistances of  the  engine  and  train  while  tra- 
versing the  length  of  the  gradient,  namely, 
2,016  ft.  The  first  mentioned  portion  of 
the  work,  of  course,  amounts  to339x2240X 
41.3  =  31,361,568  foot-pounds,  and  the  sec- 
ond portion  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  fol- 
ows: 

Frictional  resistance  of  engine  at  18  Iba.  per    Lbt. 

ton  =  42X18=     766 

Frictional  resistance  of  train  at  8  lbs.  per 

ton  =  297X8=      2,87» 

Total  fHctional  resistance S,U2 

This  resistance  has  to  be  overcome  through 
a  distance  of  2,016  ft.,  corresponding  to  die 
exertion  of  2,016x3,182  =  6,304,112  foot- 
pounds, which,  added  to  the  amount  due  to 
the  actual  lifting  of  the  train,  makes  a  total 
of  31,861,568-j23,S04,112  =  37,666,680  as 
the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  to  he 
expended  in  conveying  the  train  up  the 
gradient. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question  of  how  this 
power  is  to  be  provided.  The  engines  used 
exert — aa  may  be  calculated  by  the  ordinarv 
rule — a  tractive  power  of  lOO.o  lbs.  for  each 
pound  of  effective  pressure  per  square  inch 
on  the  pistons ;  and  as  they  are  worked  at 
a  boiler  pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
we  may  assume  that  for  a  short  run  an  effec- 
tive cylinder  pressure  of  130  lbs.  per  square 
ineh  could  be  maintained.  Under  these  oir- 
onmstances  the  engine  would  exert  a  trac- 
tive force  of  100.5X180  =  13,065  lbs.,  and 
would  develop  13.065x2,016  =  26,839,040 
foot-pounds  of  work  in  ascending  the  incline. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  total  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  as  determined  above,  we 
get  87,665,680—26,339,040=  11,326,640 
foot-pounds  of  work  as  the  deficit  which  b 
to  be  made  up  by  the  reduction  of  the  speed 
of  the  train ;  and  we  must  now  proceed  to 
ascertain  from  this  how  great  this  reduction 
of  speed  must  be.  The  total  weight  of  the 
train  is  339x2,240 -:  759,360  lbs.,  and 
dividing  11,326,640  by  this  number,  we  find 
that  the  deficit  to  be  made  up  is  equal  to 
the  lifting  of  the  whole  train  through  a 

.  .  .  .  ,  11,326,640  ■,.  -o  A  T#  xi 
height  of -y|g-j^=  14.78  ft.  If,  there- 
fore, the  train  had  to  merely  reach  the  top 
of  the  gradient  with  no  residual  velocity, 
its  speed  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  incline 
would  have  to  be  that  which  would  be 
acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  from  a  height 
of  14.78  ft.,  or  a  little  under  31  ft.  per  sec- 
ond. In  reality,  however,  the  trains  have  a 
speed  of  about  6  miles  per  hour,  or  7.88  ft. 
per  second  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  in- 
cline ;  and  as  this  velocity  would  be  acquired 
by  a  body  in  falling  through  .839  ft.,  we 
get  .839+14.78  =  15.619  ft.,  or,  say,  16 
n.  as  the  height  corresponding  to  the  ve- 
locity which  the  train  should  nave  at  the 
foot  of  the  bwik;  and  the  velocity  itself 
would,  by  the  ordinaiy  formula,  be  82  ft. 
per  second,  or  about  21.8  miles  per  hour. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  practice 
the  speed  at  which  the  trains  commence 
ascending  the  incline  is  slightly  less  than 
we  have  oalcnlated  above,  and  if  this  is 
really  the  ease,  the  effective  pressure  on  the 
pistons  must  be  greater  than  we  have  as- 
sumed, or  the  friction  of  the  train  must  be 
less.  A  series  of  indicator  diagrams,  care- 
fully taken  during  the  ascent  of  the  incline, 
and  accurate  observations  of  the  speed  of 


the  train  on  entering  and  leaving  the  latter, 
would  give  some  interesting    information 


which,  we  think,  would  be  well  worth  the 
trouble  expended  in  obtaining  it. 

The  total  load  of  839  tons,  above  men- 
tioned, is  not  the  maximum  load  which  the 
engines  have  taken  np  the  incline  under 
notice.  Mr.  Adams  informs  us  that  in  some 
instances  a  load  of  thirty  trucks  and  two 
brakes  has  been  taken  np,  the  gross  weight 
of  the  engine  and  train  in  this  case  being 
479  tons.  Applying  the  same  mode  of  cal- 
culation to  this  as  to  the  former  example, 
we  get  the  following  results : 

Work  to  be  done  in  lifting  train  sa  FootHwoiKto. 

479X2,240X41.8=     44,818,248 

Work  to  be  done  in  overooming  IHc- 

Uon  =4,252X2,016=    8,672,082 

Total 62,886,280 

Work  done  by  engine  (aa  before) ....      26,889,040 

Deficit 26,646,240 

This  deficit  is  equal  to  lifting  the  whole 
weight  of  the  train  through  a  space  of  24.74 
ft.,  and  adding  to  this  .839  ft.  as  before, 
we  get  25.579  ft.  as  the  height  correspond- 
ing to  the  velocity  required  on  entering  the 
bank,  and  this  velocity  will  thus  be,  in  this 
case,  40  ft.  per  second  very  nearly,  or  a 
little  over  27|  miles  per  hour. 

VERTICAL  WATER  TUBE  BOILER  AND 
YACHT  ENGmE. 

From  tha  "  Eaginetr." 

We  illustrate  herewith  a  very  neat  boiler 
and  engine  for  small  yachts,  patented  by 
Mr.  T.  Messbger,  of  Ewell,  Kent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fire-box  is 
large ;  it  extends  to  the  top  of  the  water 
tubes,  at  the  same  time  the  bottom  ends  of 
these  tubes  are  well  down  into  the  flame. 
The  water  tubes  are  placed  in  a  circle  round 
the  fire-box,  their  bottom  ends  being  full 
open  to  the  side  water  space,  and  their  top 
ends  full  open  through  the  crown  of  fire-box. 
A  baffle-plate  is  placed  between  the  tubes, 
which  prevents  the  flame  from  at  once  pass- 
ing towards  the  chimney.  The  flame  is  thus 
caused  to  spread  outwards  and  impinge 
against  the  sides  of  the  fire-box,  and  it  en- 
velopes the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  striking 
against  them  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
VIZ  :  at  nearly  right  angles ;  it  u  also  well 
split  up  in  passing  between  the  lower  ends 
of  the  tubes  without  being  extinguished,  it 
then  has  to  pass  between  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tubes,  and  before  it  does  so  there  ia 
ample  space  between  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tubes  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  fire-box  for 
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ibe  flame  to  be  well  expftoded,  and  a  second 
time  it  strikes  the  tubes  in  a  good  direction, 
envelopes  the  upper  parts  of  them  in  flame, 
trhioh  is  well  split  np  a  second  time  in  pass- 
ing between  their  upper  parte.  The  flame 
then  comes  in  contact  with  a  coil  of  copper 
pipe,  through  which  the  feed-water  is  passing 
ttom  the  pump  to  the  boiler,  the  water  enter- 
ing cold  at  the  top,  in  passing  down  through 
the  coil  meets  the  products  of  combustion 
eoming  upwards ;  thus  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, after  having  twice  passed  between 
the  Water  tubes,  have  to  pass  ttom  the  out- 
ride to  the  inside  of  this  coil  and  then  np 
through  it.  The  remaining  amount  of  heat 
is  thus  well  taken  up  and  passed  into  the 
boiler  in  the  shape  of  boiling,  or  nearly  boil- 
ing feed-water,  and  if  the  Boiler  and  feed- 
Water  heater  are  properly  proportioned,  the 
temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
before  they  enter  the  chimney,  will  be  much 
reduced ;  fuel  is  economized. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  this  arrange- 
ment of  water  tubes  increases  the  steaming 
powers  of  the  fire-box,  for  supposing  these 
tubes  were  merely  dummies  of  fire-brick  of 
the  same  shape,  and  arranged  in  the  same 
imanner,  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box 
would  be  grieatly  improved,  as  the  flame 
would  be  more  dispersed,  and  caused  to  im- 
pinge more  diVectly  On  to  the  sides  instead 
of  merely  passing  the  sides  of  the  fire-box, 
and  going  too  quickly  to  the  chimney. — 
floating  surfaces  are  also  more  valuable 
when  they  are  inclined  out  of  the  vertical 
line  towards  the  flame ;  this  is  not  the  ease 
With  the  fire-box,  but  it  is  with  the  tubes, 
both  at  their  upper  and  lower  ends.  On 
oonsiderbtion  of  the  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  heating  surfoces  are  exceedingly 
Well  disposed  to  properly  receive  and  trans- 
mit the  heat  to  the  water,  and  it  was  sur- 
mised in  the  design  of  this  boiler  that  its 
heating  surfkoes  would  be  of  fiar  more  value 
per  square  foot  than  that  of  other  boilers ; 
«nd  the  experimental  boiler  has.  We  have 
teason  to  believe,  praetically  proved  this  to 
be  correct,  for  the  ratio  of  nre-grate  area  to 
iieating  surface  in  this  boiler  is  only  as  1  to 
20),  Whereas  in  the  betit  locomotive  practice 
•it  is  as  1  to  84.  Locomotives  having  this  ratio 
evaporate  from  7  lb.  to  8  lb.  of  water  per 
1  lb.  of  fuel,  and  this  boiler,  with  only  one- 
fourth  the  ratio  of  heating  suHaoe  to  fire- 
-grate  area,  evaporated  from  9  lb.  to  10  lb. 
of  water  per  1  lb.  of  fuel. 

We  will  now  take  into  consideration  the 
Mtion  of  the  wbter  ditring  the  ebullition 


inside  the  boiler,  and  also  the  generation  «f 
steam.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing  that 
a  cylinder  of  thin  iron  is  placed  in  the  outer 
water  space,  full  open  at  top  and  bottooi ;  it 
rests  on  three  legs  at  the  bottom,  and  il 
kept  in  position  sideways  by  a  few  small  dis- 
tance pieces.  This  is  called  the  circulating 
cylinder,  because  it  very  greatly  assists  the 
natural  circulation  of  water  inside  the  Ixnler 
during  ebullition.  All  the  water  inside  this 
cylinder,  both  round  the  fire-box  and  in  the 
water  tubes,  being  in  connection  with  the 
heating  surfaces,  is  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition.  And  all  the  water  outside  this 
cylinder,  not  being  in  connection  with  the 
heating  surfaces,  is  not  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion. The  water,  then,  in  every  part  of  the 
boiler  inside  this  cylinder  is  rapidly  carried 
upwards  by  the  rising  bubbles  of  steam,  and, 
exactly  as  in  a  saucepan,  tumbles  over  the 
edge  of  the  top  of  this  cylinder  in  a  cireulsr 
waterfall,  but  it  does  not,  as  in  the  saucepan, 
tumble  over  into  the  fire  when  it  boils  over, 
nor  does  it  commence  to  prime,  but  it  re- 
turns to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  again  down 
the  annular  space  provided  for  this  purpose 
contained  between  the  outside  of  this  cylin- 
der and  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  and  perfonna 
the  same  circuit  over  and  over  again.  There- 
fore there  is  a  rapid  upward  circulation  of 
water  over  every  part  of  the  heating  snr&ces, 
and  in  the  best  possible  direction,  vit :  ia 
a  line  nearly  parallel  with  them,  sweeping 
the  clinging  bubbles  and  steam  from  the 
plates,  and  quickly  bringing  them  to  the 
surfiice,  where  they  readily  free  tfaemselvea 
from  the  water  into  the  steam  space,  and  a 
distinct  space  is  provided  outside  the  oiren- 
lating  cylinder  for  the  return  of  the  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  again. 

The  arrangement  for  bolting  together  if 
very  favorable  for  cleaning  and  repairs, 
especially  for  small  boilers  using  muddy  or 
salt  water.  The  multitubular  boiler  gener- 
ally used  for  small  steam  yachts  and  launches, 
&e.,  although  generally  made  to  hold  a 
large  body  of  water  in  proportion  to  its  siie, 
when  driven  hard  is  often,  in  a  short  time, 
hopelessly  blocked  up  with  scale,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  getting  this  out  except  hj 
the  use  of  strong  solutions,  which  injure  the 
boiler;  whereas  the  boiler  illustrated  can, 
in  half  a  day,  be  taken  to  pieces,  scaled  sH 
over  by  hand,  and  put  together  again,  and 
if  laid  by  for  the  winter,  or  any  other  time, 
may  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  tallowed  ^ 
over  inside  and  out;  this  will  very  greatly 
lengthen  its  life,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that 
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when  boilers  are  laid  by  for  a  time  they  sus- 
tain more  damage  by  corrosion  than  they  do 
when  in  actual  work.  The  tubes  of  this 
boiler  having  such  a  rapid  circulation  of 
frater  through  them  will  not  give  so  much 
trouble  by  leaking  as  the  fire  tubes  in  the 
ordinary  multitubular  boiler  do  at  the  fire- 
box end,  and  their  rapid  circulation  will,  no 
donbt,  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  scale 
deposited  on  the  plates  and  tubes. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  boiler  by 
the  inventor  are  lightness  of  weight  and 

{Section  ElaTation  of  Engine  and  Boiler. 


I  ^...4 


Sectional  plan  of  Boiler. 

Thro,   ^^^g— ^^^i-     C.  D. 


Cylinder. 


small  dimensions  for  any  given  power  when 
compared  with  any  other  boiler,  simplicity 
of  construction,  economy  of  fuel,  small  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
every  part  can  be  got  at  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 
The  boiler  and  engine  illustrated  in  the 
engraving  for  a  steam  punt  have  the  followr 
ing  dimensions :  Outside  diameter  pf  shell, 
15|in.;  height  of  boiler,  3  ft.;  fire-grate  area, 
half  square  foot ;  beating  surface  of  fire-box, 
5  sq.  ft;  heating  surface  of  tubes,  3^  sq.ft; 
heating  surface  of  feed- water  heater,  Ifsq.  ft; 
diameter  pf  cylinder,  3  in.; 
stroke,  4  in.;  the  slide  valve, 
when  in  full  gear,  cuts  off 
steatu  at  five-eights  of  atrpke. 
During  th^  shop  trials, 
which  lasted  one  month,  and 
were  very  severe  for  so  small 
an  engine,  it  was  driving  a 
-- ~*  large  drilling  machine,  lathe, 
shafting,  &c.,  with  ease,  the 
engine  making  650  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  a  boiler 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  Is  was  im- , 
possible  to  take  an  indicator 
diagram  on  account  of  the 
speed,  but  the  dynamometri- 
cal  power  developed  in  driv- 
ing a  friction  brake,  was  2^- 
horse  power ;  and  with  a  con- 
sumption of  12^  lbs.  of  coke 
per  hour,  110  lbs.  of  water 
were  evaporated  per  hour,  and 
during  the  same  time  with  a 
consumption  of  12  lbs.  of  an- 
thracite coal.  125  lbs.  oi  water 
were  evaporated.  This  if  the 
average  of  a  number  of  hours. 
The  engine,  as  shown  in 
tbe  drawing,  is  perfectly  self- 
contained;  the  cylinder  is  con- 
nected to  the  framing  by  an 
arrangement  of  three  pillars, 
which  take  all  the  working 
strains  of  the  engine;  the  brack- 
ets by  which  the  engine  is  at- 
tached to  the  boiler  merely 
have  to  carry  its  weight,  ^nd  the  engine  can 
be  removed  bodily  from  the  boiler  and  taken 
all  to  pieces  in  a  few  minntes.  As  these 
small  engines  run  at  such  a  high  speed,  the 
speed  of  the  pumps  is  reduced  to  ensure  its 
regular  working  by  cog  wheels,  as  two  and 
a-half  of  the  engine  to  one  of  the  pump.  In 
larger  engines  this  gear  is  not  required. 

This  invention  is  being  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Newton,  Jenkins  £  Co.,  of  4  West- 
minster-chambers, Victoria  street* 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  WUIE  GAUGE. 

B7  Latimek  Olabk. 
A  psp«rre»d  before  th«  Britbh  AnotiatioB  »t  Exeter. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  in  Dundee,  1867,  I 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  members 
of  this  section  a  suggestion  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  some  universal  wire  gauee. 
The  gauge  which  I  then  ventured  specially 
to  recommend,  was  one  approximating  very 
closely  to  the  commonly  employed  Birming- 
ham wire  gauge,  and  based  upon  a  simple 
mathematical  series,  each  number  represent- 
ing a  weight  26  per  cent  heavier  than  the 
preceding  one.  Such  a  scale  would,  as  I 
then  showed,  be  for  a  practical  purpose  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  existing  so-called  Bir- 
mingham wire  gauges,  as  to  allow  of  its  be- 
ing without  any  inconvenience  introduced 
into  trade  and  manufacture  in  their  stead. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  always  be  conve- 
niently reproducible,  should  ever  a  repro- 
duction of  the  normal  standard  be  consid- 
ered desirable.  The  history  of  the  present 
Birmingham  wire  gauge  is  as  much  envel- 
oped in  darkness  as  is  the  date  at  which  it 
was  introduced,  and  this  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  had  the  gauge  been  determined 
upon  any  rational  basis,  the  readiest  way 
would  have  been  to  have  returned  to  this 
basis  and  reproduced  it.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  information,  however,  to  lead  us 
to  Its  origin,  it  remained  only  to  search  in 
the  succession  of  measures  in  the  gauge  itself 
for  internal  evidence  of  the  considerations, 
if  any,  or  at  least  of  the  law  contemplated 
or  accidental,  upon  which  it  was  based.  In 
comparing  the  curve  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive measures  of  the  B.  W.  G.  with  that 
formed  by  a  logarithmic  series,  it  became  at 
once  evident,  that  although  very  nearly  ap- 
proximate to  it,  the  former  measure  was  not 
based  upon  a  logarithmic  equation,  the  dif- 
ference evidently  not  being  one  due  to  diflfer- 
ence  of  constants  only.  In  the  logarithmic 
series,  I  suggested  the  relation  between  the 
diameters  of  succeeding  makers  is  through- 


probable  is  it  that  they  took  a  series  of  al- 
ready drawn  wires,  and  constmeted  their 
gauge  from  them. 

Before  the  introduction  of  atean  power, 
the  largest  size  of  iron  wire  was  that  now 
known  as  No.  1  B.  W.  6.,  having  a  diMiie- 
ter  of  three-tenths  of  an  inch.  From  this 
the  next  smaller  size  was  drawn  at  one  oper- 
ation, and  from  this  in  turn  a  still  smalla 
sice,  until  at  last  the  amallest  wire  had  a 
diameter  of  a  few  thousandths  of  aa 
inch.  The  most  natural  way,  therefore,  by 
which  the  wire  manufacturers  could  provide 
themselves  with  a  gauge  would  be  to  call 
the  largest  size  they  could  draw  No.  1 ;  the 
next  smallest  drawn  at  one  operation.  No. 
2 ;  and  so  on.  In  doing  so,  the  relations  et 
the  succeeding  sizes  would  be  detennined 
between  two  considerations.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  manufacturer  would  natnrallj  en- 
deavor to  draw  down  at  one  operation  as 
small  as  possible,  to  save  labor.  On  the 
other,  he  would  be  limited  in  this  bj  the 
strength  of  his  men,  or  the  machinery  in 
use  before  the  introduction  of  steam  power, 
and  by  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  material 
itself.  Practice  would  soon  show  the  most 
profitable  mean  between  these  opposiog 
Items,  and  thus  the  course  of  manofactare 
itself  would  in  time  supply  the  workman 
with  a  succession  of  sizes,  which  he  would 
only  need  to  transfer  directly  to  a  measuring 
plate  or  calipers,  in  order  to  have  a  gange 
adapted  to  every  want  of  his  one  indtvidinl 
trade.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  B.  W.  Q.  If  this  is  the  case,  ve 
should,  it  is  presumable,  in  investigating  the 
B.  W.  G.  series,  find  some,  constant  relation 
between  th6  breaking  strength  of  each  vire 
and  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  draw-plate 
in  drawing  it  down  firom  its  original  diame- 
ter. Such  a  relation  indeed  exists-  If  we 
call  the  diameter  of  any  given  number  oa 
the  gauge  D,  and  the  next  socceeding  one 
d,  the  ring  section  opposed  to  the  draw-]data 
will  be: 
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,4 


(2) 

AMoming  the  reUtion  between  the  abso- 
lote  strength  of  the  drawn  wire  and  the  re- 
aiBtanoe  of  the  opposing  ring  to  be  a  eon- 
•tant  one  baianeed  between  the  item  of  la- 

bor  and  raptnre,  say,  -^  sss 


then 


n  jt  It 

=  ms(r  -r 

4 


«i«Xr 


and  the  factor  of  redaction,  or  the  relation  be- 
tween the  diameter  of  any  wire  and  that  from 
which  it  was  immediately  drawn,  would  be 


(3) 


Im  f-}-r. 
Tbe  value  of  *  has  been  exactly  deter- 
mined for  almost  all  substances  as  their 
varying  qualities  and  structural  irregnlarites 
will  aUow,  and  is  usually  expressed  as  Uie 
weight  which  would  rupture  a  bar  1  in. 
square.  This  value  is  not  constant  for  all 
sections,  being  found  to  increase  in  some 
function  as  tbe  section  decreases.  Thus  a 
thousand  wires,  each  xdW^^  of  an  inch  in 
section,  would  bear  a  greater  weight  than  a 
bar  of  the  metal  1  in.  square.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  probably,  that  when  drawn  out  in 
tbe  form  of  wire,  irregularities  of  stmoture 
which  existed  in  the  bar  are  for  the  greater 
part  removed,  having  caused  perhaps  the 
rapture  of  the  wires  repeatedly  in  drawing, 
and  the  resulting  wires  naving  thus  been  fil- 
tered through  the  draw-plate,  are  therefore 
of  a  superior  quality  to  the  bar  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  co-efficient  of 
cohesive  strength  of  a  small  wire  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  large  one.     Were  it  not  for 

thia  we  might  assume  that  the  value  of  ^ 

should  be  a  constant,  and  the  B.  W.  G. 
would  then  be  a  logarithmic  curve.  As  it  b 
the  value  of  t  varying  with  d,  a  difference 
most  necessarily  be  foond  between  the  curve 
representing  the  B.  W.  Q.,  and  one  based 
upon  a  logarithmic  series.  With  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  natural  constant,  r,  the  only 
determinations,  I  believe,  are  those  of  an 
Egen,  quoted  by  Mr.  H.  Thom6e  in  his  very 
viuuable  paper  on  gauges  read  before  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  in  1866. 
These  determinations  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing columns,  in  which  I  have  converted 
the  resistance  firom  German  into  English  lbs: 


lbs. 


t  wire  of  S4R  mib.  drawn  down  to  SW  miU.  reqnired : 

»     "        lU           "  «  101           "  =400 

3     «        101           "  "  M           "  =  SM 

4«»1»  «  8t«  =!« 

S"8»"  "  7«"  =164 

•     "»«'  «  88"  =W4 

7"M"  «  48"  =(» 

This  series  of  experiments  allows  us  to  ar- 
rive at  an  approximate  value  of  the  natural 
constant,  r,  or  the  co-effioient  of  resistance 
to  drawing  per  square  inch  of  surfaces,  as 
appears  in  column  6  of  the  following  Table : 


No. 

D 

4 

Area  of 
Ring 
of  Re- 
sistance. 

Force 
Re- 
quired 

^Force 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

mils. 

mils. 

»q.  mils. 

lb*. 

lb.  per  aq.  in. 

1 

248 

220 

X  10,290 

2068 

200,400 

2 

114 

101 

X  2,196 

400 

182,386 

8 

101 

91 

1,608 

263 

167,460 

4 

91 

82 

1,198 

160 

127,162 

6 

82 

72 

1,210 

164 

186,800 

6 

72 

63 

064 

164 

172,126 

7 

68 

88 

897 

66 

188,876 

mean 

160,691 

Assuming  the  co-efficient  of  strength  or 
the  cohesion,  *,  of  a  bar  1  b.  square  to  be 
80,000  lbs.  in  round  numbers,  and  that  thia 
were  constant  for  all  sises  of  wire,  the  abso- 
lute strength  of  the  foregoing  wires  would 


beasfol 

lows: 

Abmlme  Hrsngth. 

No. 

d. 

Ibt. 

1 

220 

8041 

2 

100 

641 

< 

91 

690 

4 

82 

422 

6 

72 

826 

6 

68 

249 

7 

48 

146 

and  the  relation  of  their  absolute  strengta 
to  their  resistances  to  drawing  «  : 
2068 


8041 
490 

"mi 

268 

620 
166 

422 
164 

"m 

164 

"249 
66 

"146 


.678 


=  .624 


.487 


.870 


.606 


.669 


,448 


mean 
B 


.688 
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Asanming  this  mean,  .538,  (o  be  the  prob- 
able  value  of  the  constant,  m,  and  asserting 
it  in  equation,  8,  we  get  the  &otor  of  re- 
duction between  the  two  wires. 


D 


4 


1.60l>91 


9.688X80,00(H-160691 


-sO.8811. 


which  is  about  a  mean  value  of  the  relations 
throughout  the  B.  W.  G.  Vrom  this  agree- 
ment it  might  at  first  seem  obvious  that  in 
the  above  formula  if,  instead  of  the  mean  co- 
effieient  of  cohesive  strength  (80,000)  we  in- 
serted its  variable  value  answering  to  the  va- 
rious diameters  of  wires  in  the  gauge,  that  we 
should  obtain  a  series  of  factors  of  reduction 
which  would  give  us  a  perfect  reproduction 
or  rectification  of  the  B.  W.  Or.  Such  would 
indeed  be  the  case  if  we  could  assume  u>y 
function  of  variation  with  any  pretense  what- 
ever of  its  being  a  constant  one.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  this  variation 
in  the  apparent  cohesive  strength  is  due  not 
to  any  constant  physical  property  or  law  of 
the  material  experimented  on,  but  solely 
upon  accidental  foults  in  its  structure,  in 
fact,  upon  the  badness  of  its  quality,  an  item 
which  varies  in  every  diflferent  sample.  The 
true  co-efficient  of  cohesive  strength  of  any 
material  is,  of  course,  the  highest  value  ob- 
tainable for  it,  being  the  value  nearest  to 
that  obtained  with  a  very  thin  wire.  The 
co-efficient  found  with  larger  bars  refers  not 
to  the  material  but  its  faults,  and  were  it 
not  for  these  faults,  wires  of  all  sices,  of  the 
same  material,  would  have  the  same  co-effi- 
cient of  cohesive  strength.  The  conclusion 
which  we  must  therefore  arrive  at  is,  that 
the  B.  W.  G.  has  been  formed  from  a  series 
of  sizes  of  wires  drawn  from  one  another, 
and  into  which  the  effects  of  impurities  of 
metals  have  entered.  Had  not  this  been 
the  case — that  is  to  say,  had  all  the  wires 
firom  which  the  B.  W.  G.  series  were  origi- 
nally drawn  been  perf6i!tly  puire  and  homo- 
geneous— ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cession of  numbers  would  have  had  a  com- 
mon factor  of  reduction,  and  formed,  there- 
fore, a  logarithmic  curve.  In  reconstruct- 
ing this  gauge,  the  question  forcibly  presents 
itself,  are  we  to  allow  the  effects  of  acci- 
dental impurities  in  the  material  to  form 
part  of  the  basis  of  a  widely  employed 
measure ;  tor  shall  we  not  rather  base  it  on 
the  assumption  of  a  pure  and  homogeneous 
material  ?  An  objection  might  be  raised  to 
this,  that  the  origin  of  the  gauge  would  be 
limited  to'  the  individual  properties  of  a[ 


single  metal,  vis :  iron.  This  is  certainly 
probable,  in  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  B. 
W.  G.  goes;  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
most  metals  a  constant  relation  ezisis  be- 
tween their  co-efficients  of  resistance  to 
drawing  out  of  absolute  strength,  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  probable  that 
had  the  workers  in  any  other  metal  deter- 
mined on  a  gauge,  they  would,  with  tlie 
same  method,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result. 

Karmarseb  has  given  a  table  of  the  rela- 
tive "  drawability "  of  wires  of  various 
metals,  taking  that  of  hard-drawn  steel  at 
100.  Of  course  thb  table  does  not  profess 
to  give  the  exact  quantitative  values,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  s«e  that  for  all 
the  metals  contained  in  it,  a  oonstant  rela- 
tion undoubtedly  exists  between  the  co-effi- 
cients of  drawing  resistance  and  abeolnte 
strength.  I  have,  therefore,  converted  K&r- 
marscn's  relative  values  into  pounds,  by  as- 
signing to  iron  the  value  usually  given  it  in 
the  tables,  and  have  compared  it  with  the 
common  co-efficient  of  absolute  strength,  as 
follows : 


Metal. 


l|i§ 


VlMetA-itvm  sImI. 
«  iron. 

«  bnM 

Annealed  Reel 

Hard  d  rawn  copper 
Annealed  bfwa  ... 

"        iron 

"  platinnm. 
„.,  "        copper.. 

Silrer 

Oold 


100 

m 
n 

65 

se 

4S 
38 

as 

3t 
S7 


vis  3 


S8S,000 
SSO,000 
tM,000 
185,000 
185,000 
130,(100 
130,  OUU 
100,000 
108,000 
07,000 
77,000 


1^ 


i9t,oao 

115, 000 
84,000 
75,000 
«0,0U0 
S7,0W 
60,000 
47,000 
40,000 
45,000 
S3, 000 


Mean. 


.49 
.4eo 
.M 
.401 

m 

.«» 
.4M 
V6 
.453 
.401 
.4S 


From  values  so  roughly  determined  u 
those  given  in  the  second  column,  the  re- 
sulting relations  found  in  the  fifth  oolamn 
agree  sufficiently  well  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  great  probability  that  even  a  netfer  reb- 
tion  exists  than  that  shown  here,  and  titers- 
fore  that  the  B.  W.  O.  rectified  to  a  loga- 
rithmic series  is  not  oonfined  to  the  physMsl 
properties  of  iron,  but  is  equally  applicable 
to  any  of  the  other  metals  mentioned. 

If  the  co-efficients  of  cohesive  Btrength 
and  resistance  to  drawing  were  known,  and 
constant  magnitudes,  nothing  would  obvi- 
ously be  easier  than  to  construct  on  dw 
probable  basis  of  the  B.  W.  G.  a  ratiooal 
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md  applicable  measure.  These  oo-effioiente 
are,  kowever,  so  variable  with  slight  differ- 
ences in  tbe  qnalities  of  materials,  that  the 
iMarest  approach  we  can  make  to  perfection 
in  a  scale  based  upon  their  relation  to  each 
otker  is  by  assuming  mean  values.  la  tbe 
Britisb  gauge,  wbiek  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  SBggesting,  these  co-efficients  have  average 
values,  notwithstanding  that  I  started  from 
a  factor  of  reduction  whidi  I  assumed  only 
for  the  reason  of  its  simplicity,  as  it  allows 
at  any  part  of  the  scale  Uie  weight  of  the 
succeeding  number  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
addition  of  25  per  cent,  and  of  preceding 
numbers  by  tbe  snbstraetion  of  26  per  cent 
of  the  oBe  from  which  we  start,  Tbe  factor 
of  reduction  for  diameter  being  .8945,  and 
the  oo-ef&oi«nt  of  cohasive  strength  being 
80,000, 


.8946=^- 


.688X80,00(H-r 
whence,  r=172,800,  which  is  rather  higher 
than  the  mean  value  deduced  from  Egen's 
experiments.  The  adoption  of  some  uniform 
wire  gauge  has  become  a  pressing  necessity 
of  manuMctnre,  and  I  submit  that  the  B. 
W.  G.  re-established  on  a  rational  basis,  and 
rectified  from  the  irregularities  which  have 
crept  into  it,  partly  by  want  of  some  recog- 
nized standard,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
impurities  of  the  materials  from  the  proper- 
ties of  which  it  was  originally  determined, 
is  tbe  best  adapted  for  the  wants  of  the  wire 
gauze.  In  conclusion,  I  must  call  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  British  Association  to  the 
labor  of  M.  Karmarsob,  M.  Thomte  and  M. 
Peters,  towards  the  establishment  of  an  uni- 
form wire  gauge  in  Germany,  who-e  opin- 
ions entirely  agree  with  my  own  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Bnglish  B.  W.  G.  over 
all  the  others  now  in  use,  and  to  whose  wri- 
tings I  am  now  indebted  for  much  interest- 
ing matter  and  instructive  information  on 
this  subject.     

THE  GLXTKI.AND  BOLLINO  MlLL  OOM- 
pant'b  Stsii.  WoEKS.'^We  regret  to 
learn  that  Mr.  John  0.  Thompson,  superin- 
tendent of  these  works,  has  be«n  compelled, 
by  ill  health,  to  abandon  tikis  branch  of  pro- 
fessional work,  at  least  for  the  present.  He 
resumes  his  position  in  the  Oroton  Aqueduct 
department,  in  New  York  city,  wie  learn 
that  Mr.  Henry  S.  Nonrse,  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  Harris- 
burg,  is  offered  and  wiUprobably  accept  the 
anperinteadence  of  tbe  CUsFeland  Mill. 


THE  TREATMENT  AND  UTILIZATION 

OF  SEWAGE. 

From  tlie  report  to  the  British  Araooiation  by  a 


aomminion  eonaisting  of  the  followinE  gentlemen: 
i.  BailT  Denton,*  Btq.,  M.  Init.,  C.  K.,  F.  Q.  S.  { 
RiebMd  B.  Grantbam,*  Eaq.,  M.  Inrt.,  0.  E.,  F. 
0.  8.,  ehairman;  W.D.  Harding,  Eiq.,  J.  TbomhiD 
Harriaon,*  Eiq.,  H.  Inst.,  C.  B. ;  S.  Benjamin  H. 
Paal,*  Ph.  D.  F.  0.  8.;  ProfeaKir  Wankl/n,  Dr. 
Gilbert,  F.  S.  8.;  Dr.  Angoa  Smith,  F.  R.  8. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  re> 
suits  of  modem  scientific  inquiry  is  the 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  atten* 
tion  to  the  hygienic  requirements  of  towns 
and  populous  places  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  preservation  of  health  and  life.  Hygi* 
enic  measures  are  calculated  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  come  to  be  regarded 
even  of  more  importance  than  the  knowl* 
edge  gained  by  two  thousand  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  medicine.  Pure  air  and 
water  are  two  of  the  most  essential  require- 
ments of  all  populous  places.  The  removal 
kA  water  from  the  surface  and  from  the  suU 
soil  by  some  kind  of  drainage  has  beea 
found  essential  to  healthiness  of  a  place ; 
but  the  thing  most  of  all  important  in  its 
influence  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
towns,  etc.,  and  as  affecting  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  water,  is  undoubtedly  the  mode 
in  which  the  excretal  refuse  of  their  popu- 
lation is  dealt  with.  Even  in  the  most  pri- 
mitive states  of  society  it  has  always  been 
found  necessary  to  dispose  of  excreta  and 
other  refuse  materially  from  dwellings,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming a  nuisance,  and  the  most  simple 
mode  of  effecting  that  object  was  probably 
the  plan  prescribed  by  Moses  to  the  Jews. 

The  fact  that  animal  excreta  are  useful  as 
a  ntanure  has  also  led  in  many  cases  to  the 
adoption  of  some  plans  of  dealing  with 
them  for  that  purpose  by  which  their  accu- 
mulation in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  was 
Erevented  to  a  great  extent.  In  thinly  popu- 
tted  places  no  great  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  devising  simple  measures  suffi- 
cient in  that  way  to  meet  all  requirements, 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object  in  view  would  be  a  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  and  carried  out  by  tbe 
individual  residents  of  a  place.  But  wher- 
ever the  population  became  concentrated  in 
villages  or  towns,  difficulties  arose  as  to  tbe 
disposal  of  excreta  or  the  immediate  remo- 
val and  use  as  manure,  iu  consequence  of 
which  it  became  a  practice  idmost  universal 

•  Ib«M  hara  only  attaadad  the  maetinci- 
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to  allow  them  to  collect  together  with  other 
refuse  in  pita  dug  in  the  ground  near  each 
house  or  group  of  hooses,  and  then  at  inter- 
vals M  remoTe  the  aecomulated  contents  of 
these  pits  for  use  as  manure.  As  the  mag- 
nitude of  towns  increased  the  diffionlty  of 
thus  dealing  with  excretal  refuse  l>eoame 
greater,  and  the  offensive  oonsequenees  of 
Its  accumulation  near  dwellings  more  sensi- 
ble.  Hence  the  subject  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local 
authorities,  at  first  bj  regulation  of  the 
practices  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  and  eventually  as  a  duty  to  be  provi- 
-ded  for  and  performed  by  the  authorities 
themselves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  common  convenience  and  well  being  of 
the  population. 

However,  the  full  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject in  other  respects  was  far  from  being  ap- 
preciated until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  It  is  only  within  this  recent  period 
4hat  there  has  been  anything  like  an  a<Je- 
quate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sani- 
tary state  of  dwellings  and  towns,  the  health 
and  morality  of  their  population,  the  condi- 
tion of  rivers,  and  other  matters  of  import- 
ance, are,  as  a  general  rule,  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  practices  adopted  in  regard  to 
«zcretal  refuse.  Within  that  period  inquiry 
and  experience  have  shown  that  excretal  re- 
fuse, besides  being  offensive,  and  in  some 
oases  a  great  nuisance  where  accumulated 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  decay  near 
dwellings,  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  source  of 
vast  injury  to  the  public  health.  Opinions 
may  vary  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which 
that  influence  is  exercised — whether  by  the 
evolution  of  the  deleterious  -gases,  by  the 
pollution  of  water,  by  the  development  of 
those  minute  organisms  which  are  new  very 
generally  considered  to  be  the  media  of  in- 
fection, or  in  all  of  these  ways  conjointly ; 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  general  truth  that 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  ex- 
oretal  refuse,  the  sanitary  point  of  view  is 
far  more  important  than  any  other.  If, 
then,  the  weightiest  question  to  be  solved 
by  a  municipal  body  be — how  best  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  life  of  the  population 
committed  to  its  charge,  it  is  evid^t  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  such  a  body  is  that 
of  providing  for  the  disposal  of  excretal  re- 
fuse in  a  suitable  manner.  The  recognition 
of  this  sanitary  axiom  has  been  so  impera- 
tively enforced  during  the  present  century 
by  the  frequent  prevadence  of  epidemic  dis- 


eases, such  as  cholera  and  fever,  that  it  m»y 
perhaps  now  be  regarded  as  unquestionable, 
except  where  ignorance  overcomes  intelli- 
gence, and  where  mistaken  notions  of  eeon* 
omy  prevail. 

Under  this  aspect  the  subject  has  lately 
attracted  very  general  attention,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  also  in  most  civilised  eoan- 
tries  abroad.  It  will,  therefore,  be  desira- 
ble to  recite  briefly  the  circumstances  oader 
which  excretal  refuse  may  become  a  sonree 
of  injury  to  health,  and  to  trace  the  course 
events  have  taken  in  regard  to  this  subject 
since  public  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  sanitary  condition  ot  towns,  and  since 
measures  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to 
its  amelioration. 

Besides  the  inconvenience  and  offensive 
character  of  the  system  of  collecting  excre- 
tal refuse  in  pits  or  vaults  near  dwellinis, 
the  evils  consequent  upon  that  plan  srose 
chiefly  from  the  impregnation  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil  with  decomposing  materisi, 
and  sometimes  also  from  the  pollution  of 
water  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  pit 
or  reservoir  was,  in  some  cases,  provided 
with  overflow  channels  or  with  drains,  by 
which  the  liquid  contents  were  discharged 
into  a  neighboring  water-course  or  into  a 
sewer,  but  in  many  cases  that  was  unneces- 
sary, since  the  soil  was  of  a  sufficiently  po- 
rous nature  to  admit  of  the  continuous  force 
escape  of  liquid  from  the  pits.  By  diig 
natural  drainage,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  excreta 
would  permeate  the  soil  and  gain  access  to 
the  wells,  which  were,  as  a  very  general 
custom,  placed  close  to  the  pits  where  ex- 
creta were  collected.  Moreover,  this  foul 
drainage  would  be  augmented,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  access  oi  surface  water  to  the 
pits,  especially  during  wet  weather. 

These  evils  were  often  much  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  any  systematic  drainage 
or  sewerage  of  towns  sufficient  for  the  remo- 
val of  subsoil  water  which  became  stagnant 
and  putrified  beneath  the  dwellings.  Even 
where  underground  sewers  existed  they  ap- 
peared to  have  been  intended  only  tvr  the 
removal  of  surface  water  ;  the  connection 
of  house  drains  with  these  sewers  was  jn- 
hibited,  and  it  was  a  penal  offense  to  throw 
any  excretal  or  other  offensive  refuse  into 
rivers.  At  that  time  the  water-closets  in- 
troduced by  Braham,  in  1793,  were  verj 
rarely  in  use ;  they  had  been  aidopted  only 
in  the  better  class  of  houses  in  towns,  ana 
then  they  were  used  in  conjunction  with  US- 
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derground  Tanks  for  receiving  tbe  material 
discharge  from  them.  Their  subsequent 
more  general  adoption,  and  the  oonoarrent 
acquisition  of  a  better  and  more  copious 
vater  supply,  were  no  doubt  largely  oondu- 
eive  to  the  health  of  towns.  These  changes 
irere  attended  with  a  decided  aggravation  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  vaults  or 
pits  as  receptacles  of  excreta,  for  the  drain- 
age or  overflow  from  them  became  continu- 
ous on  account  of  the  use  of  water  in  the 
closets,  and  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
occasional  excess  of  rain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  pits  or  vaults  became  cess- 
pools constantly  charged  with  liquids  which 
in  most  cases  had  no  outlet  into  the  sewers. 
Even  so  late  as  1844  the  Health  of  Towns' 
Commissioners  state  in  their  first  report  that 
in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  crowded 
towns  all  entrance  into  the  sewers  by  house 
drains  or  drains  from  water-closets  or  cess- 
pools is  prohibited  "under  penalty;"  while 
in  other  places,  including  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  entrance  of  house  drains,  was 
"  the  concession  of  a  privilege,  subjected  to 
regulations  and  separate  proceedings,  with 
attendant  expenses,"  tending  to  restrict  the 
use  of  sewers  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
excreted  refuse  or  the  drainage  from  pits 
containing  it,  or  to  confine  the  advantages 
of  this  plan  to  the  wealthy. 

The  removal  of  the  domestic  nuisance 
and  ineonvenience  attending  the  use  of  priv- 
ies and  pits  for  collecting  the  refuse,  by  the 
introduction  of  water-closets,  gave  rise  in 
this  way  to  the  creation  of  a  town  nuisance. 
The  pent-up  overflow  from  cesspools  con- 
nected with  water-closets  saturated  the 
subsoil ;  the  town  sewers  or  drains  proved 
inadequate  to  the  duty  thrown  upon  them, 
for  in  some  instances  an  improved  water 
supply  was  taken  into  a  town  without  any 
means  being  provided  for  taking  it  out 
again.  The  water  of  wells  became  perma- 
nently polluted ;  fetid  water  rose  in  the  cel- 
lars of  houses,  rendering  the  air  impure  by 
its  exhalations.  Sickness  followed,  and 
eventually  there  arose  a  louder  cry  against 
the  cesspool  system  as  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance, affecting  not  merely  individual  booses 
but  the  town  generally. 

The  plan  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this 
evil  was  the  general  introduction  of  water- 
closets,  combined  with  a  system  of  thorough 
town  sewerage,  the  connection  of  house 
drains  with  the  sewers  being  made  compul- 
sory on  the  owners  of  houses  under  certain 
conditions.    By  these  means  the  necessity 


for  allowing  excretal  refuse  to  accumulate 
at  all  near  dwellings  or  within  towns  was  to 
be  done  away  with,  and  it  was  to  be  at  once 
removed  from  dwellings  into  the  sewers  l^ 
a  copious  use  of  water,  and  swept  rapidly 
through  them  out  of  the  town  with  the 
waste  water  from  houses  and  the  surface 
drainage.  In  this  way  the  water  entering 
a  town  eventually  becomes  polluted  either 
by  use  or  by  admixture,  and  thus  constitutes 
what  is  now  commonly  termed  town  sewage, 
the  expeditious  removal  of  which  from  tike 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  indispensable  for  tbe 
health  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  system,  known  as  the  water-carriage 
system,  has  been  largely  adopted  in  this 
country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  both  the 
drainage  of  towns  and  the  removal  of  the 
excretal  refuse  have  been  in  many  cases  ef- 
fected by  the  same  means.  The  utilisation 
of  this  town  sewage  as  manure  by  the  irri- 
gating of  land  was  contemplated  at  the  out- 
set, but  it  was  not  enforced,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  only  in  a  few  cases,  the  sewage, 
as  a  rule,  being  discharged  from  the  sewers 
into  any  adjoining  rivers  or  into  the  sea, 
this  being  permitted  so  long  as  it  did  not 
create  a  nuisance.  Individuals  or  towns  in- 
jured by  the  discbarge  of  sewage  in  this 
way  were  left  to  obtain  what  redress  they 
could  by  legal  means.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  is  well  known  to  have  given  rue  to 
much  litigation,  and  many  towns  where  it 
has  been  adopted  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position  in  consequence  of  injunc- 
tions by  the  Gonrt  of  (yliancery  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  their  sewage.  Moreover, 
tbe  adoption  of  the  water-closet  and  sewage 
system  of  dealing  with  excretal  refuse  has 
been  followed  by  a  greatly  augmented  pol- 
lution of  rivers,  which  is  now  acknowledged 
to  have  become  an  evil  of  national  import- 
ance, and  is  still  the  snbjeot  of  an  official 
inquiry.  At  this  point,  when  the  measures 
adopted  for  removing  successfully  tbe  do- 
mestic nuisance  and  the  town  nuisance  aris- 
ing from  the  disposal  of  excretal  refuse  have 
given  rise  to  a  national  nuisance,  it  has  be- 
come a  very  serious  matter  to  determine  . 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  of  towns. 
The  importanee  of  this  question  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  besides  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  late  Oeneral  Board  of  Health, 
besides  being  frequently  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  various  local  authorities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  has,  within  the 
last  thirteen  years,  given  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  royu  commissions  charged 
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with  the  duties  of  investigating  the  snbjeot 
and  of  suggesting  remedial  questions,  tie: 

(1).  The  Sewage  Commission,  dated  Jaan* 
ary  6th,  1857,  to  inquire  into  "the  beat 
mode  of  distributing  the  sewerage  of  towns 
and  applying  it  to  Mneficial  and  profitable 
OSes,*'  from  which  three  reports  have  issued, 
bearing  date  March,  1858  ;  August,  1861 ; 
and  March,  1865.  The  oonolusions  the 
commission  arrived  at  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  direct  application  of  sewerage  to 
land  favorably  situated,  if  judiciously  car- 
ried out  and  confined  to  a  suitable  area, 
exclusively  grass,  is  profitable  to  persons 
eo  employing  it ;  that  where  the  conditions 
an  unfavorable,  a  small  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  will  restore 
the  balance;  that  this  method  of  sewage 
application,  eonduoted  with  moderate  oare, 
is  not  produotive  of  nuisance  or  injury  to 
health;  that  methods  of  precipitation  are 
satisfactory  merely  as  a  means  of  miti- 
gating a  nuisance;  that  the  only  radical 
way  of  restoring  the  rivers  to  their  original 
parity  is  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  foul 
matters  into  them,  and  especially  the  dis- 
cbarge of  sewage  and  other  refuse  of  large 
towns;  that  the  right  way  to  dispose  of 
towns'  sewage  is  to  apply  it  continuously  to 
land,  and  that  it  is  only  by  such  application 
that  the  pollution  of  rivers  can  be  avoided ; 
that  the  magnitude  of  a  town  presents  no 
real  difficulty  to  the  effectual  treatment  of  a 
sewage,  provided  it  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  smaller  towna. 

(2).  The  Bivers  Commission,  dated  May 
13th,  1865,  to  inquire  "  how  far  the  present 
use  of  rivers  for  carrying  off  the  sewage" 
of  towns,  populous  places,  See.,  can  be  pre- 
vented without  "  risk  to  the  public  heiJth, 
and  how  far  such  sewage,  &c.,  can  be  util- 
ized," from  which  three  reports  have  already 
issued,  bearing  date  March,  1866;  May, 
1867 ;  and  August,  1867 ;  and  further  re- 
ports are  expected. 

(3).  The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission, 
dated  November,  1868,  "to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  the  operation  of  the  sanitary 
laws  for  towns,  villages  and  rural  districts 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  far  as  these 
laws  apply  to  sewage,  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, removal  of  refuse,  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, and  other  conditions  conducive  to 
the  public  health."  This  latter  commission 
is  now  engaged  in  its  first  proceedings, 
which  are  limited  to  the  consolidation  and 
improvement  of  existing  laws,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  better  recognised  central 


controL  It  is  expected  that  a  preliminaiy 
report  from  this  commission  will  shortly 
appear. 

The  object  of  this  committee  has  been 
understood  bjf  its  members  as  that  of  rap- 
plementing  the  above  mentioned  public  in- 
quiries with  spe^al  information  as  to  the 
local  oironmstanoee  and  practical  experience 
of  various  towns  throughout  the  kiogdoB, 
and  with  other  positive  data  relating  to  the 
subject,  such  as  the  Royal  Sewage  Commia- 
sion  have  pointed  out  as  requiring  to  be 
ascertained : — "  Your  committee,  on  enter- 
ing on  the  duties,  eame  to  the  oouclosion 
that  since  town  sewage,  as  it  is  now  most 
commonly  known  in  this  country,  is  a  source 
of  nuisance,  inoonvenienoe  and  injnrj  to 
health,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  oontainisg 
the  excretsl  refuse  of  the  population,  it  ma 
desirable  the  town  sewage  should  not  be  ro- 
strioted  to  the  liquid  discharged  from  sev- 
ers in  plaees  where  there  is  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  sewage,  combined  with  water-elaeets 
and  a  copious  supply  of  water,  <xr,  in  other 
words,  where  the  water-carriage  system  of 
disposing  of  excretal  refuse  has  been  adopt- 
ed ;  but  that  it  should  for  the  purposes  of 
the  inquiry  be  understood  as  comprising 
exeretal  refuse  in  any  state."  In  order  to 
insure  an  explicit  understanding  on  this 
point  in  all  correspondence  and  communiea- 
tioas,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  st 
a  meeting  of  the  eommission  on  the  bik  of 
January,  1869,  via : 

"  That  the  MHnmittee  do  interpret  the 
word  'sewage'  in  the  instraetioas  o(  the 
associations  as  meaning  any  refuse  from 
human  habitations  that  may  affect  the  pub- 
lic health — and  this  intei^>retatioa  of  the 
term  ^oified  in  all  applications  for  infor- 
mation. Bearing  in  mind  the  ciroumstsDces 
already  referred  to  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks, that  formerly  towns'  sewers  were 
essentially  drains,  the  object  of  which  were 
simply  and  exclusively  the  removal  of  sor- 
£aoe  and  slop-water  by  the  most  direct  coarse 
to  the  nearest  stream,  as  well  as  the  ftot 
that  such  sewers,  originally  intended  only 
for  drainage,  have  in  various  ways  come  to 
be  confounded  with  and  used  as  sewers  for 
removing  excretal  refuse,  as  well  as  the  snr- 
fisoe  snl»oil  water,  it  was  for  these  reasons 
considered  to  be  especially  important  to 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  drain- 
age and  sewerage,  and  with  that  object  to 
denote  the  removal  of  surface  and  snbsul 
water  from  land  by  permeable  channels,  'is 
drains^  by  drains,'  and  tba  removij  of 
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exoretal  and  otfa«r  refiise  from  dwellings, 
fiietories,  streets,  &c.,  by  impervioiH  oon- 
dnits,  or  'sewerage  by  sewage,'  according 
to  the  destination,  a  drain  should  be  under- 
stood, or  a  permeable  channel  adapted 
thronghoat  its  entire  length  to  remove 
water  from  the  soil  surrounding  it ;  while  a 
sewer  should  be  understood  as  a  channel 
sufficiently  impermeable  to  be  adapted  for 
carrying  away  refuse  without  allowing  either 
t^e  refuse  to  esoape  through  its  sides  or 
water  to  penetrate  from  without." 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  oom- 
mittoe  was  to  apply  to  her  Majesty's  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
for  bis  assistance  in  obtaining  information 
from  foreign  oonntries  having  representa- 
tives in  England,  respecting  the  practice 
prevailing  alnroad  for  disposing  of  the  refuse 
of  towns,  villages,  public  institutions,  fac- 
tories, dwellings,  &o.,  and  having  reference 
to  tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated,  the  state  <^  ri\ter8, 
or  the  support  and  increase  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  This  application  Mr.  Secretary 
Bruoe  has  given  effect  to  by  transmitting 
from  time  to  time  very  valuable  infomation 
received  from  the  following  countries: — 
March  15,  1869,  from  Hamburgh;  March 
16,  from  Saxe  Goburg  Gotha;  March  fib, 
firom  Holland;  March  30,  from  Bavaria; 
April  14,  from  Baden  ;  April  26,  from  Sax- 
ony;  from  Prussia;  May  18,  from  Switaer- 
land ;  May  20,  from  Austria  and  Hungary, 
from  Belgium,  from  Sweden,  from  Denmark, 
■from  Turkey,  from  Greece,  from  Russia, 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  &«m 
Wurtemberg. 

It  appears  from  the  documents  that  in 
most  oases,  both  in  town  and  country  places, 
the  use  of  privies  is  very  general,  water- 
closets  being  rare  even  in  large  towns,  and 
that  the  usual  method  of  dealing  with  hu- 
man excreta  is  to  allow  it  to  collect  in  pits 
{atriUs  gruben ;  fossei),  which  are  sometimes 
■drained,  eitiier  naturally  by  the  permeable 
character  of  the  soil,  or  artificially,  so  that 
-most  or  all  of  the  liquid  portion  ai  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  pits  flows  away  or  infiltrates  the 
-Borronnding  soil.  Frequently  privies  are 
built  over  rivers  with  the  object  of  getting 
<rid  of  the  excreta  at  onoe,  and  at  some 
places  methods  still  more  objectionable  are 
adopted,  and  many  houses  are  without  water- 
closets  or  privies,  and  the  oommcn  custom 
is  to  use  night^tools,  which  are  emptied 
into  pits  near  the  house.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  Berlin,  with  their  population  under  600,* 


000,  there  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  50,000 
night-stools.  Only  in  some  few  foreign 
towns  is  there  any  system  of  sewerage,  for 
the  removal  of  excreta  by  means  of  water. 
This  is  the  case  with  Hamburgh,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Hanover,  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  and  some  other  Amer> 
lean  towns  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
some  other  towns  modified  arrangements  of 
the  privy  and  pit  system  have  been  to  some 
extent  adopted.  These  consist  in  substi- 
tuting for  tne  ordinary  pit  either  a  fixed  or 
portable  reservoir  for  receiving  the  excreta. 
These  reservoirs  are  sometimes  constructed 
with  a  drain,  by  which  the  overflow  of  the 
fluid  contents  escape,  and  sometimes  they 
are  bodi  water  and  air-tight,  the  discharge 
of  the  liquid  contents  into  the  sewers  being 
prohibited.  In  some  cases  such  reservoirs 
are  constructed  so  as  to  receive  only  the 
excreta,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  separate  the 
solid  and  liquid  excreta ;  but  they  are  also 
used  in  combination  with  water-closets,  and 
sometimes  they  also  reodve  rain  water  from 
the  house  roofs,  &a.  The  contents  of  the 
fixed  reservoirs  are  removed  periodically  in 
several  different  ways,  and  according  to 
divers  local  regulations ;  sometimes  their 
contents  are  simply  dipped  out,  and  some- 
times they  are  removed  either  by  pumping 
into  closed  tank-carts,  with  lift-pumps,  or 
by  means  of  a  vacuum  previously  prodnoed 
in  the  tank-cart.  In  some  few  cases  the 
time  that  may  elapse  between  the  removiU 
of  the  contents  of  these  reservoirs  is  fixed 
by  the  local  authorities.  The  portable  re- 
servoirs are  from  time  to  tine  removed  and 
replaced  with  empty  reservoirs,  then  carried 
outside  the  town,  and  their  contents  used  as 
manure  in  some  way.  Both  the  fixed  and 
portable  reservoirs  are  frequently  ventilated 
by  means  of  shafts  rising  above  1^  house 
tops.  Fixed  reservoirs  are  used  in  Oark- 
ruhe,  Ostend,  Antwerp,  Strasbourg,  Berlin 
and  Dresden ;  portable  reservoirs  are  used 
in  Grata,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Strasbourg,  Ber- 
lin and  Paris.  Generally  the  contents  of 
pits  and  of  fixed  or  portable  reservoirs  are 
used  as  manure.  In  some  cases  such  house- 
holders pay  for  the  removal  of  exoretal  re- 
fuse, in  others  the  contents  of  pits  and  re- 
servoirs are  sold. 

At  some  places  the  town  authorities  pay 
for  the  removal  of  the  refsse  and  street 
sweepings.  Thus  in  Oarlsruhe,  a  town  with 
about  26,000  inhabitants  and  1,400  houses, 
£500  a  year  is  paid  to  the  contractor  for  the 
serviee,  and  the  oontracter  sells  thomanure. 
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Sometimea  a  town  derives  some  retarn  from 
the  ezcretal  and  other  refuse  removed  and 
used  as  manure.  In  the  town  of  OroninEen 
the  yearly  profit  amounts  to  about  £1,600 ; 
in  Antwerp  it  is  £2,700;  Ostend,  £700. 
In  Strasbourg  the  cost  of  removal  is  only 
jnst  oovered  by  the  sale  of  the  manure  ;  the 
sale  of  the  refuse  from  the  barracks  at 
Garlsruhe,  where  2,800  men  were  quartered, 
realized  a  profit  of  £800  a  year,  and  the  at- 
tendant expenses  amounted  to  about  £40  a 
year.  Aoeording  to  experience  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Berne,  Basle,  Munich,  Zurich, 
Ghent  and  other  towns  where  ezoretal  refuse 
is  removed  and  used  as  manure,  there  is  al- 
ways a  profit  realised  after  payment  of  the 
cost  of  removal  and  transport,  and  it  appears 
to  be  considered  probable  that  the  expenses 
attending  this  system  would  be  reduced  by 
the  adoption  of  portable  reservoirs.  In  some 
other  towns  the  cost  of  removal  and  trans- 
port exceeds  the  return ;  thus  in  Stockholm, 
with  a  population  of  about  150,000,  the  ex- 
penditure amounts  to  £35,000  a  year,  and 
the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  re- 
fuse as  manure  £33,000  a  year.  In  Ham- 
borgh  there  is  an  extensive  system  of  sew- 
erage, and  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  the 
excreta  are  removed  by  water-carriage 
through  sewers.  In  Brussels,  Paris,  Lau- 
sanne and  Lugano,  the  water-carriage  sys- 
tem is  also  more  or  less  in  use  in  some  form 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  In  the  two 
latter  towns  water-closets  are  but  rarely 
used,  however,  and  in  Basle,  likewise,  the 
privies  are  situated  so  as  to  discharge 
into  the  Rhine  or  into  one  of  its  tributaries. 
In  the  case  of  Hamburgh  the  water  of  the 
Elbe  is  stated  to  be  much  polluted  by  the 
discharge  of  sewage,  but  without  any  appa- 
rent serious  influence  on  health.  Statistics 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Hamburgh 
Board  of  Health,  show,  however,  that  ue 
rate  of  mortality  has  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  In  1840,  before  the 
construction  of  the  sewerage,  the  population 
was  137,000,  with  a  mortality  of  twenty- 
eight  per  thousand.  In  1838,  the  popula- 
tion was  148,000,  with  a  mortality  of  twen- 
ty-two per  thousand.  In  1859,  Me  popula- 
tion was  174,000,  with  a  mortality  of  twen- 
ty-six per  thousand,  and  in  1866,  the  popu- 
lation was  195,000,  with  a  mortality  of 
twenty-eight  per  thousand.  The  general 
purport  of  the  communications  received 
from  foreign  countries  is  to  show  that  the 
question  as  to  the  means  by  which  exoretal 
refuse  may  be  disposed  of  and  removed  from 


dwellings,  villages  and  towns,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent nuisance  and  evil  consequences  as  re- 
gards the  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality, 
IS  at  least  quite  as  much  an  open  and  dis- 
puted question  as  it  is  in  the  country.  In 
these  documents  there  is  abundant  eridenee 
that  wherever  the  subject  has  been  consid- 
ered there  is  a  strong  though  vague  sense 
of  the  injury  to  health  resulting  firom  the 
accumulation  of  exoretal  materiab  in  pita, 
&e,,  within  populous  districts,  from  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  soil,  from  the  pollution  of 
rivers  and  well  water  with  drainage  from 
such  accumulations,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
exoretal  materials  into  watercourses  directly 
or  indirectly ;  and  it  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  these  are  serious  evils  that  re- 
quire to  be  remedied.  Beside  these  views  as 
to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  subject,  there 
is  still  more  decisive  evidence  of  the  con- 
viction that  a  vast  quantity  of  material  is 
now  wasted  which  might  be  of  great  service 
in  agriculture  for  sustaining  and  augment- 
ing the  fertility  of  cultivated  land.  There 
is,  however,  no  instance  in  which  decisive 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  town  refuse  so  «s 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  state  of  public  health, 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  of  the  agrionl- 
tural  value  of  that  refuse  being  realixed 
without  concurrent  disadvantages.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  particular  improved 
system  of  dealing  with  house  refuse  has 
been  generally  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old  practice  of  collecting  such  refuse  in 
pits  with  periodical  removal  of  the  contents; 
neither  is  there  any  case  where  an  attempt- 
ed improvement  has  been  long  enough  prac- 
ticed to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  adopted,  and  their 
influence  on  public  health.  In  both  these 
respects  it  may  be  easily  said  that  foreign 
towns  are,  as  a  rule,  far  behind  some  towns 
in  this  country.  The  method  of  removing 
exoretal  refuse  by  munping  it  into  carts  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  towns  to  the  neighbor- 
ing land,  has,  in  some  instances,  been  con- 
tinued with  satis&ction,  while  in  other  in- 
stances it  has  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
The  plan  of  collecting  and  removing  exore- 
tal refuse  in  portable  closed  reservoirs  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  France,  Saxony, 
Switierland  and  other  countries,  but  in  no 
case  is  any  specific  information  given  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  liquid  portion  escapes 
spontaneously  or  by  drainage  to  pollute  the 
adjoining  soils  and  watercourses,  or  how  bi 
the  portion  of  the  refuse  that  remains  repre- 
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Mn(8  its  original  valne  for  agrionltare.  In 
some  towns  it  is  evident  that  only  the  solid 
excreta  are  used  as  manure.  Thus  in  Zu- 
rich  there  is  a  system  of  sewerage  which 
oarries  off  both  Uie  rain-water  and  liquid 
drainage  from  gutters,  hooses  and  reservoirs 
for  oolleeting  besides ;  and  probably  in  most 
oases  where  cesspools  are  fixed  and  portable 
reservoirs  are  in  use  this  greater  part  of  the 
limiid  excreta  drains  away. 

In  some  towns — as  in  Berlin  for  instance — 
the  use  of  water  as  a  means  of  transporting 
the  refuse  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  still 
under  oonsideration.     Some  of  the  scientific 
authorities  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject have,  however,  recommended  that  any 
general  system  of  sewerage  based  on  that 
principle  should  not  be  adopted,  because  of 
the  increased  difficulty  it  gives  rise  to  in  the 
realization  of  the  manure  value  of  the  ex- 
creta, and  because  of  the  anticipated  period- 
ical influence  on  the  air  of  the  district  where 
the  sewage  is  applied  to  land,  and  upon  the 
water  of  rivers  where  the  liquid  refose  is 
mixed  with  them.     There  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  country  general  or  systematic 
legishuion  m  reference  to  sanitary  matters ; 
almost  everywhere  the  regulations  with  that 
object  are    in   the  hands  of  the  police  or 
other  local  authorities,  and  though  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  removals  of  refuse,  clean* 
ing  of  streets,  &c.,  are  often  very  minute 
and  stringent,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  deal  effectually  with 
those  tendencies  to  unhealthiness  which  re- 
sult from  the  accumulation  of  excretal  and 
other  refuse  material,  especially  in  large 
towns  or  densely  populated   districts.     As 
to  the  precise  condition  that  affeots  the  pub- 
lic health,  the  connection  between  the  sani- 
tary state  of  towns  and  the  drainage,  water 
supply,  mode  of  disposing  of  excretal  refuse, 
&9.,  there  appears  to  be  even  more  than  in 
this  country  an  absence  of  definite  knowl- 
edge or  of  demonstrative  evidence  in  fitvor 
of  any  particular  view ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  there  u  everywhere,  in  civilised  coun- 
tries, an  earnest  oonsideration  of  these  sub- 
jects in  all  their  bearings,  sanitary,  muni- 
cImI  and  agricultural. 

While  this  information  was  being  collected 
from  foreign  countries,  the  committee  pre* 
figrred  a  series  of  questions  with  the  object 
of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  several 
towns,  cities  and  rural  districts  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  so  &r  as  the  means  at 
disposal  would  permit.  These  quMtions 
were  sent  to  338  local  sanitary  and  sewer 


authorities,  and  represent  a  population  of 
about  ten  millions.  Up  to  the  present  time 
replies  have  been  received  from  107  places, 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than 
four  millions. 

Namber  and 
popaUtion  of  towns. 
Town  of— 

Upwards  of  100,000 16  8 

Between  100,000  and  60,000. ...     28  IS 

Between  60,000  and  20,000 69  28 

Upward*  of  10,000 184  88 

Bund  districts 89  8 


Applied  to.  Answered. 


Total. 


888 


107 


Total  area,  number  of  houses,  and  rata- 
ble value  of  the  107  places  from  which  re- 
plies have  been  received  :  The  total  area 
of  seventy-eight  of  them  is  stated  to  be 
418,218  acres ;  the  area  of  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  places  has  not  been  specified. 
In  ninety-three  of  these  places  the  total 
number  of  houses  is  stated  to  be  727,816 ; 
and  their  aggregate  ratable  value,  in  four- 
teen instances  no  particulars  were  stated  as 
to  this  point. 

Water  supply. — It  appears  that  the  sources 
of  water  supply  in  these  places  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Knmber  ot  Aggregate 

towns.  population. 

SurfiuseweUs 2i  864,890 

Springs 8  68,680 

Gathering  grounds. . .'. 16  1,210,906 

Gathering  grounds  and  wells. . .      8  606,652 

Gathering  grounds  and  rivers.. .       i  59,000 

Rivers  and  streams 26  848,140 

Lakes 1  19,000 

Artesian  wells 12  268,600 

Rivers  and  surface  wells 2  446,000 

Mo  infonnation  given IS  898,740 

Of  these  places,  eighty  are  provided  with 
water-works,  twenty-seven  without,  or  give 
no  definite  information. 

The  quantity  of  water  supplied  per  head 
of  the  population  is  stated  to  be  as  under : 

Knmber  of  Aggregate 

towns.  population. 

From  60  to  80  gallons 7  696,800 

From  80  to  20  gallons 26  1,477,007 

From  20  to  16  gallons 18  466,600 

From  16  to  10  gallons 16  870,600 

UnderlOgallons 8  42,600 

Not  stated 48  1,444,000 

The  largest  quantity  of  water  supplied  is 
in  the  case  (^  Lynn,  where  it  is  stated  to  be 
fifty-six  gallons  per  head  daily,  and  the 
smallest  quantity  is  said  to  be  supplied  in 
the  case  of  Stroud,  where  it  is  only  four  gal- 
lons per  head. 
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DtspMol  of  aamted  refuse. — Of  the  107 
plaoeg  there  are  forty-two  where  Uie  old 
ajstem  of  privies  with  pits  for  eolleoting  the 
refoie,  ia  general,  and  twenty-five  where  it 
is  partially  adhered  to.  In  forty-two  places 
water-closets  are  general ;  in  twenty-five 
places  they  have  b^en  adopted  partiuly  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Seivage. — Out  of  the  107  places  there  are 
only  eleven  where  no  system  of  sewage 
exists.  In  the  remainder  the  sewage  of  the 
towns  is  either  general  or  partial,  and  in 
some  instanees  very  defective. 

Mnmber  of 
towns.  Honses.  Popniatlon. 
2,280,678 


Completely  sewered  . .     48 

Partially 48 

Not 11 

Vo  infomiation 


876,002 

162,786      1,039,781 

224,800         145,000 


Total 107 

Of  the  places  which  are  completely  sew- 
ered there  are  twentj-nine  where  water- 
closets  are  general,  twelve  where  privies, 
and  seven  where  both  are  used.  Of  the 
places  which  are  only  partially  sewered 
there  are  twelve  where  water-closets  are 
general,  twenty-two  where  privies,  and  four- 
teen where  both  are  used.  Of  the  places 
which  are  not  sewered  there  is  one  where 
water-closets  are  general,  six  where  privies, 
and  three  where  both  are  used. 

Disposal  of  liquid  sewage  and  contents  of 
pits,  ^c. — At  seventy-one  places  out  of  the 
107,  the  liquid  sewage,  consisting  either  of 
the  inoharge  from  water-closets,  or  the 
drainage  and  overflow  from  pits  and  cess- 
pools, is  discharged  into  the  adjoining  stream 
or  river,  and  in  two  instances  it  is  dis- 
oharged  into  pools  of  water.  At  a  few  of 
those  places  the  sewage  is  first  submitted 
to  some  kind  of  treatment,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  preventing  or  mitigating  nuisance. 
At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  the  liquia  sewage  is 
partly  got  rid  of  by  means  of  dead  wells. 

In  some  places  the  contents  of  pits  and 
oesspools  are  carted  away.  At  fifteen  places 
the  liquid  sewage  u  applied  to  land  either 
wholly  or  partially,  and  at  two  of  those 
places  submitted  to  treatment. 

It  will  be  evidjont  that  according  to  local 
conditions  there  will  be  great  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  sewage  of  different 
places,  and  that  even  the  contents  of  pits, 
ces^ools,  &o.,  will  vary  according  as  die 
soil  is  readily  or  slightly  permeable.  The 
amount  of  the  water  supplied,  and  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  surface  water  from 
the  sewer,  will  also  bo  influenced  in  iUsiray. 


Total  quoMtity  and  amount  of  Uqttid  sue- 
age. — Among  Uie  ninety-six  places  wh«« 
there  is  a  system  of  sewage,  either  genwal 
or  partial,  eombined  with  water-ekwets  and 
a  copious  supply  of  water,  the  miaiBam 
daily  quantity  of  liquid  sewage  discharged 
varies  from  20,000  gallons  at  Alton,  to 
17,000,000  at  Burminghsm,  and  ISO.OOO,- 
000  at  Liverpool. 

The  storm  discharge  at  places  where  the 
surface  water  is  admitted  to  the  sewen, 
varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  twenty  tiiDM 
as  much  as  the  disohar^  during  dry  weatbw, 
and  in  jdacea  where  the  anr&ee  water  is 
wholly  or  partially  excluded  it  varies  from 
one  wad  one-tenth  to  seven  times  as  mnoh 
as  tho  dry  weather  discharge. 

The  average  amount  of  liquid  sewage  per 
head  of  the  p<^ulatioo  in  places  where  the 
surface  water  is  admitted  to  the  senen 
varies  from  ten  gallons  to  upwards  of  100 
gallons,  and  at  plaees  where  the  sar&ee 
water  is  excluded  it  varies  from  six  gaUont 
to  100  gallons. 

TreatmeTft  of  liquid  teteage. — At  fifteen 
of  the  places  which  are  sewered  wholly  «i 
partially,  the  liquid  sewage  is  subjected  (e 
treafaueat  either  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  settling  tanks  from  which  tb« 
deposit  is  oooasionally  removed,  as  at  Bur- 
ion-on-Trent,  Birmingham,  Epeom,  Fam- 
h«n  and  Andover,  or  by  filtering,  as  at  Ux- 
bridgo  and  Ealing. 

In  eight  instances  deodorising  mateiiali 
are  added,  snch  as  lime  and  earbolic  aeid, 
as  at  Carlisle  and  Harrow.  Line  alone  is 
used  at  Leicester;  lime  and  chloride  of 
lime  at  Luton ;  perchloride  of  iron  at  Chel- 
tenham; perehloride  of  iron  and  lime  at 
Northhampton;  ferruginous  clay,  wetted  witk 
sulphuric  acid  at  Stroud ;  and  at  Leamii^ 
ton  the  lime  treatment  has  lately  been  so- 
perseded  by  the  method  proposed  by  Hewts. 
^Ular  and  Wigner. 

By  this  treatment  the  sewi^  is  clarified, 
and  a  deposit  is  -separated  which  is  sold  u 
mauure. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  thus  produced,  it 
is  stated  that  at  Leioester  the  sewage  nun 
off  as  pure  as  ordinary  rain  water;  at  Ealing 
it  is  said  to  be  fr«e  ttom  smell,  eolorlesstad 
harmless  to  vegetable  or  animal  life;  tt 
Stroud  and  LutMk  the  effect  is  stated  to  h« 
satisfactory.  At  Harrow  the  nuisaate  \» 
said  to  be  somewhat  mit^^ated,  and  at 
Abergavenny  the  stench  is  said  to  be  abated 
by  the  treatment  of  this  sewage. 
At  Au-y  St.  Edrnwds  upward  llbiati« 
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through  ohueoftl  and  gypeum  has  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  oostlj  irrigation.  At 
Banbory,  treatment  of  the  sewage  has  fail- 
ed. At  Hereford,  vhere  it  was  proposed 
to  be  adopted  in  the  parliamentary  places, 
it  has  not  been  tried,  on  the  soore  of  ex- 
pense. At  Tonbridge  it  u  about  to  be 
Iried,  and  at  Hastings  and  Cambridge  ex- 
periments are  being  made. 

The  cost  «^  treatment  amounts,  at  Leices- 
ter, for  a  population  of  7,500,  to  £300,  and 
the  cost  of  the  plant  for  the  purpose  was 
.  jC3,000.  At  Luton,  wi^  a  population  of 
18,000,  the  annual  cost  is  £bOO  ;  at  Chel- 
tenham, with  a  population  of  86,000,  it  is 
X350;  at  Uzbridge,  with  7,000  population, 
it  is  £200 ;  and  at  Alton,  with  8,300  popu- 
lation, it  is  £46. 

The  solid  deposit  obtained  by  treating 
liquid  sewage  is  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
6a.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  At  Leicester  as 
much  as  5,000  tons  are  produced.  At  Luton 
the  deposit  is  mixed  with  night  soil,  at  Ban- 
bury with  street  sweepings,  and  at  Stroud 
it  is  made  the  basis  of  a  manure  that  is  sold 
at  £7  lOs.  per  ton. 

After  some  particulars  as  to  liquid  sew- 
age-irrigation, which  is  carried  out  in  many 
of  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
report  winds  up  with  the  following : 

At  most  places  the  application  of  the 
sewage  to  land  has  been  found  to  exercise  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  the  condition  of 
the  streams  and  rivers  receiving  the  dis- 
charge of  the  district.  At  Epsom  there  was 
some  damage  done  to  the  Hogs  Mill  River, 
but  no  complaint  is  now  made.  Even  where 
the  solid  portion  of  the  sewage  only  is 
separated  by  filtration  or  precipitation,  the 
state  of  rivers  receiving  the  discharge  is 
improved.  At  Northampton  an  application 
for  an  injunction  has  been  made  by  a  miller 
resident  on  the  stream. 

Generally  speaking,  no  objeotion  appeared 
to  have  been  made  to  the  application  of 
sewage  for  irrigation,  and  where  such  objec- 
tions appeared  to  have  been  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  application  was  offensive 
and  injurious,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  supported  by  medical  authorities,  and 
in  several  instances  they  have  ceased. 

As  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district,  it  appears  that  in  most  cases  the 


that  the  present  report  deals  only  partially 
with  the  subject  of  sewage,  and  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  work 
required  to  be  done,  there  are  two  points, 
vis :  the  cost  of  various  methods  of  dealing 
with  exoretal  refuse,  and  their  influence  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  towns,  which  it  is 
considered  must  be  referred  to,ee  fiur  as  the 
data  obtained  will  permit. 

The  removal  of  the  contents  of  pits  and 
cesspods  by  cartage  appears  to  be  in  few 
instances  conducted  with  some  proflt ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  cost  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  return  obtained,  and  very  often 
it  is  a  source  of  loss.  The  treatment  of  liquid 
sewage  doies  not  appear  to  have  advantage  in 
any  instance  except  in  lessening  the  nuisance 
that  would  be  otherwise  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  rivers,  and  in  most  in- 
stances it  has  been  a  source  of  loss  to  the  towns 
where  it  u  practiced.  In  regard  to  this 
point  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  results  obtained  in  this  country  and 
those  obtained  on  the  Cmitinent,  where  the 
removal  of  the  contents  of  pits  is  fireqnently 
profitable  either  to  individuals  or  to  towns. 

The  cost  of  the  application  of  sewage  for 
irrigating  land  appears  to  be  dependent  on 
a  number  of  local  conditions,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  vary  considerably.     It  would 
seem  from  Uie  data  obtained,  that  in  many 
instances  the  outlay  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose would  exceed  what  a  farmer  could  be 
expected  to  incur,  and  that  in  such  cases  at 
least,  it  would  be  proper  to  regard  this  out- 
lay as  coming  under  two  distinct  heads, 
viz :  that  which  a  town  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  bear  for  the  mere  object  of  get- 
ting rid  of  its  refuse,  and  that  which  a  land- 
owner or  farmer  may  be  able  to  incur  for 
the  improvement  of  his  land.     It  is  probable 
that  when  viewed  in  this  light  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  sewage  to  land  would  become 
a  source  of  revenue   to  towns  only  under 
special  favorable  circumstances,  but  that,  m 
opposition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been 
somewhat  hastily  formed  in  certain  eases,  it 
will  more  frequently  entail  some  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  towns  themselves.     At 
the  same  time  the  benefit  to  land  and  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  rivers  to 
be   realixed  by  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
liquid   sewage   can   scarcely  be  matter  of 
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time  neglected  near  dwellings  in  pits,  mid- 
dens,  cesspools,  or  otherwise,  is  almost  invs* 
riably  accompanied  by  prejudicial  effects  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  where 
it  u  adopted,  either  by  the  impregnation  of 
the  soil  with  decaying  material,  by  the  pol- 
lution, or  by  noxious  inhalation.  Bnt  oren 
in  places  where  the  water  supply  has  been 
improved,  where  a  system  of  sewerage  has 
been  adopted,  and  other  measures  have  been 
taken  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
ezcretal  reftise,  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  not  been  sensibly,  if  at  all, 
diminished,  appears  to  point  to  some  cir- 
cumstance as  yet  insufficiently  guarded 
against,  which  still  exercises  a  prejudicial 
influence.  The  imperfect  or  defective  na- 
ture of  the  sewerage  may  in  some  cases  be 
the  cause  to  which  this  result  is  referable. 
But  the  part  of  the  sewage  system  which 
most  urgently  demands  attention  at  the 
present  time  is  the  ventilation.     Gases  of  a 

ftoisonons  nature  are  freely  given  off  from 
iquid  sewage  in  passages  above  the  sewers 
from  deposits  collecting  in  them  and  in  the 
house  drains.  The  gases  naturally  ascend 
the  sewers,  and  find  egress  either  into  the 
streets  of  a  town  or  into  the  dwellings,  by 
means  of  the  house  drains  and  otherwise. 
The  means  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  these 
gases  without  injurr  to  the  sanitary  state  of 
a  town,  or  of  the  nouses  in  it,  are  rarely 
such  as  to  be  effective,  and  the  retnrns  al- 
ready obtained  in  reference  to  this  matter 
sufficiently  show  that  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  it  in  a  degree  commensurate 
with  its  importance.  On  these  grounds  the 
committee  consider  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est deeree  desirable  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  easeons  emanations 
'  from  sewers  in  various  places. 

In  reference  to  the  application  of  liquid 
sewage  to  land,  they  also  consider  it  would 
be  very  serviceable  to  make  some  inqtiiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  sewage  discharged  in 
various  places,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  in  liquid  sewage,  so  &r  as 
its  value  as  mannre  is  concerned,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavor  to  obtain  more  defin- 
ite information  as  to  the  cost  of  removing, 
and  the  agricultural  value  of  right  as  estab- 
lished by  practice. 

THK  French  Teanbatlantio  Company 
have  contracted  to  supply  their  steamers 
with  electric  lights.  The  difficulties  of  this 
source  of  light  have  been  much  reduced, 
and  its  application  looks  hopeful. 


fflON  AND  STEEL  NOTE& 

Uiror  Steel  OH  the  PEHHSTLVAmA  Raiiwat.— 
Steel  axles  were  first  introduced,  "to  team 
additional  safety,"  in  1864;  and  at  the  end  of  1866, 
1,907  had  been  reoeired — 600  for  paasenger  ui 
1,807  for  fVeight  cars — the  report  of  their  exdosiTs 
use  under  pasisenger,  baggage  and  express  can,  in 
1867,  being  favorable.  The  nnmber  of  steel  wheel* 
and  axlr«  in  use  daring  1868  was  1,0#2 — %  ia  loco- 
motire  trucks,  158  under  tenders,  and  776  is  the 
passenger  and  88  in  the  freight  eqnipmeot.  Two 
steel  axles  oat  of  every  hundred  are  tested  ODder  a 
drop  weighing  1,640  lbs.,  the  axle  being  supported 
on  bearings  three  feet  apart.  Passenger  axles  are 
required  to  stand  five  Mow*  at  80  feet,  and  iVei^ 
axles  five  blows  at  twenty  feet,  the  axles  being 
tamed  after  each  blow. 

The  use  of  steel  tires  was  begun  in  1881,  and  in 
1866,  62  sets  were  in  use  under  passenger  and  rreight 
engines.  The  first  set  used  ran  108,870  miles  (Ire 
years'  wear)  without  taming.  In  1868,  the  number 
used  was  827 ;  together  with  160  chilled  and  15  iron 
tires,  a  decrease  (217)  over  1867,  which,  the  report 
says,  speaks  well  for  the  economy  of  the  steel  tires. 
It  was  early  noted  that  not  only  are  they  more  dura- 
ble and  safer,  bnt  that  their  adhesive  power,  even 
on  steel  rails,  is  superior  to  that  of  iron  tires.  On 
this  account  they  are  being  tried  on  the  monnttin 
pushers  and  shifting  engines. 

The  following  shows  the  average  mileage  per  I-IS 
inch  in  thickness  wear  of  tires,  on  wheels  of  diame- 
ters of  44,  48,  64,  60,  and  66  inches : 
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In  the  twelfth  report  (1868)  the  resnits  of  expe- 
riments with  copper  fire  boxes  were  given  at  length, 
the  diSisrence  of  cost  on  copper  box  being  $278  lest 
than  that  of  two  iron  boxes;  while  ita  average dn* 
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ration  was  five  years,  in  comparison  with  from  three 
to  four  years  for  the  two  ht>a  boxeii.  Indeed,  the 
first,  pat  on  the  road  in  December,  1852,  bad  been 
in  constant  ose  np  to  Decemcer,  1858-,  and  22  new 
ones  were  introduced  daring  that  year.  During 
1861,  15  were  put  in,  but  as  the  high  cost  of  coppur 
unduly  swelled  cost  of  repairs,  and  ax  Iron  boxes 
would  not  answer  at  all,  recourse  was  had  that  year 
to  a  box  coDstracted  of  bomogeDcous  cast-steel 
plates.  Their  use  receives  fRvorablo  mention  in 
the  report  for  1868;  and  in  1866,  76  were  reported 
as  in  service,  not  one  of  which  IuhI — whether  from 
cracking,  leidcingof  seams  or  drawing  of  stay-bolts — 
failed  in  any  respect,  or  exhibited  perceptible  wear. 
Their  success  being  complete,  no  others  are  now 
built,  the  number  added,  in  1868,  being  81. — Chi- 
cago Railway  Jieview. 

ALvuivivu  AND  ITS  ALLOTS  WITH  Ikom. — ^lu  re- 
gard to  toughness,  the  union  of  7  per  cent  of 
iron  with  alaminium  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  metal  when  pure.  Both  metals 
easily  combine  with  each  other.  Commercial  ala- 
minium mostly,  contains  iron;  it  remains  dactlie 
with  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  copper,  and  when 
containing  only  half  as  much,  it  may  be  worked 
still  easier.  If  alloyed  with  small  qnantities  of 
sine,  tin,  gold  ur  silver,  the  metal  is  rendered  hard 
and  more  brilliant,  but  remains  ductile.  Es- 
pecially recommended  is  the  alloy,  consisting  of  97 
per  cent  of  aluminium  and  8  per  cent  of  zinc.  The 
alloy  with  7  par  cent  of  tin  can  be  worked  well,  bnt 
does  not  take  a  very  fine  polish,  and  cannot  be  cast, 
since  a  more  ftasible  alloy  with  a  large  proportion 
of  tin  is  separated.  Aluminium  and  le«d  do  not 
unite.  The  composition,  with  8  per  cent  of  silver 
and  97  of  alaminium,  possesses  a  beautif^il  color, 
and  in  equal  parts  they  yield  an  alloy  of  the  bard- 
nsss  of  bronze.  The  union  of  99  per  cent  of  alumi- 
nium and  one  of  gold  is,  though  hard,  still  ductile; 
its  color  is  that  of  green  gold.  With  ten  pef  cent 
of  gold  the  composition  is  rendered  crystalline. 

THB  FsKkTBiLL  Fo>HAC^.— Amoog  the  most 
remarkable  objects  lately  visited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
were  the  great  furnaces  at  Ferryhill,  the  largest,  as 
our  readers  know,  yet  constructed.  The  pair,  27 
ft.  in  diameter  in  the  boshers,  and  105  ft.  high, 
have  been  saoceRsfuUy  working  for  the  last  two  or 
tliree  years,  no  difficulty  being  found  as  to  crushing 
the  coke  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  materials, 
nor  as  to  raising  the  materials  themselves  by  the 
hydraulic  hoists,  constructed  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong and  Co. ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gases  at  the  tunnel  head,  or  rather, 
under  the  bell,  is,  we  understand,  hardly  500  de- 
grees. The  stacks  are  not  supplied  with  sufficient 
blast,  but  their  moke,  as  reported  to  us,  is  enorm- 
ous. With  an  iron  stone  containing  87  per  cent  of 
iron,  three  casts  are  made  every  twenty -four  hours, 
and  the  daily  cast  iVom  each  (\imace  is  from  75  to 
100  tons,  or  a  maximum  of  700  tons  each  per  week. 
— EnginuriKg. 

IKOW  AxALTSis. — Gintl  gives  a  very  easy  method 
of  determining  the  impurities  in  cast  iron.  It  is 
applied  by  him  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  iron;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
available  for  the  separation  and  determination  of 
most  of  the  usual  impurities.  The  iron  is  reduced 
to  M  minute  a  state  of  division  as  possible,  and  is 


then  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  The  mixture 
is  kept  heated  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  almost  all  the  iron  will  be  found  lo 
have  dissolved,  leaving,  as  a  residue,  the  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phosphurus  and  silicum,  together 
with  the  little  iron  led  undissolved.  This  residue 
has  only  to  be  well  washed,  oxidised  and  dissolved, 
and  the  sulphur  estimated  as  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  exact  plan  directed  by  the  author  is  to  intro- 
duce the  residue  and  filter  into  a  porcelain  crnci- 
ble,  having  at  the  bottom  three  parts  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash;  heat  to 
Alston,  dissolve  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  phosphorus  and  silica  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  same  solution,  and  can  be  determined 
separately. — Jour.  Franklin  Imtitutt. 

As  Allot  or  Ibon  ahd  Zihc. — ^It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  iron  is  dissolved  by  molten  zinc,  but 
nowhere  \3  any  definite  alloy  of  these  metals  des- 
cribed, nor  is  it  also  stated  how  much  iron  is  dis- 
solved by  zinc.  Dr.  Oudemans,  Jr.,  obtained  from 
analysis  a  piece  of  metal  which  had  been  formed  in 
an  iron  vessel  wherein  zinc  had  been  fused  for  sev- 
eral weeks  continually  ;  this  metal  was  found 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  became 
on  impediment  to  the  molting  operations  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  relative  ioAisibility  of  the  alloy. 
In  physical  aspect  this  latter  was  of  very  much 
whiter  color,  and  entirely  different  crystalline  struc- 
ture from  zinc;  the  alloy  dissolved  very  readily  and 
briskly  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  was  found,  on  analysis  to  contain  4.6  per  cent 
of  iron.  Taking  for  granted  that  this  alloy  is  a 
definite  compound  of  the  constituent  metals,  its 
formula  would  be— FeZ..(F=56  |  Zn82  76).— 
Jour.  Franklin  Intt. 

IBoa  AKD  ZiHO.— It  is  a  well  known  fkct  that  iron 
is  dissolved  by  molten  zinc,  but  nowhere  is  aiqr 
definite  alloy  of  these  metals  described,  nor  yet  is 
it  stated  how  much  iron  is  dissolved  by  zinc.  Dr. 
Ondemans,  Jr.,  obtained  for  analysis  a  piece  of  alloy 
which  had  been  formed  In  an  iron  vessel  wherein 
zinc  had  been  taaeA  for  severiU  weeks  oontinuonsly; 
this  alloy  was  found  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  became  an  impediment  to  the  melting 
operations,  in  consequence  of  its  relative  inftuibility. 
In  its  physical  aspect  the  alloy  was  of  very  mudi 
white  color,  and  crystalline  structure  entirely  differ- 
ent fronrzinc;  the  alloy  dissolved  very  readily  and 
briskly  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
was  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  46  per  cent  of 
iron. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Seitnei. 

CIsTSTALLtZATiON  OT  Ibon. — During  an  examina- 
/  tion  of  the  Ueaton  process  for  making  steel  at 
Langley  Mill,  Mr.  Crookeshas  noticed  a  remarkable 
histance  of  the  crystallization  of  iron.  When  the 
violence  of  the  action  between  the  molten  iron  and 
the  nitrate  of  soda  has  subsided,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  apparatus,  called  the  converter,  is 
detached,  and  ader  a  few  minutes  the  contents 
are  turned  out  on  to  the  floor  in  the  form 
of  a  porous  mass  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  ton  in 
weight.  Upon  examining  portions  of  this  metallie 
sponge,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  segregation  of 
minute  feathery  crystals  of  iron,  apparently  built  up 
of  small  cubes.  The  outlines  of  some  of  these  are 
perfectly  sharp,  and  their  appearance,  specially  in 
the  cavities,  is  very  beautiful. — fiuarterli  Jourutl 
qf  Science. 
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IHPBOVBD  Bla*t  Fdemaom. — ^Tbe  Frahaot  Iron- 
works, new  lieaanson.  have  recently  received 
many  improvemenU  iu  the  system  of  constnictioB 
•nd  in  the  worlcingof  the  blast  rumaces.  Tlie  I'ur- 
utoes  are  65  It.  high,  and  11  it.  6  in.  diameter  at 
the  top ;  they  are  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  diameter 
to  18  It.  2  in.  only  at  12  ft.  over  the  ground.  There 
are  eight  tuyeres  around  the  Tumaoes,  and  the  di- 
ameter i*  11  ft.  6  in.  to  the  level  of  the  tuyere.  Up 
to  12  n.  from  the  ground  the  wall  of  the  t\imaoe  is 
made  with  liollow  cast-iron  plates  inside,  through 
wluch  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water  i  the  lining 
of  the  furnace  is  made  with  a  single  row  of  fire- 
bricks, 4  is.  thick;  tlie  upper  part  of  the  i^lmace  is 
made  of  riveted  sheet-iron;  the  fire-brick  lining  is 
•1*0  4  in.  thick,  but  t^ere  is  a  distance  of  2  in.  be- 
tween the  sheet-iron  and  the  bricks,  and  a  circula- 
tion of  air  prevents  the  overheating  of  these  bricks. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  very  quick  construc- 
tion, and  the  body  of  the  masonry  being  very  little 
it  is  easily  dried;  one  of  these  ftamaces  was  in 
working  order  three  months  after  the  beginning  of 
Its  construction.  The  daily  production  of  t£^se 
ftamaces  is  above  forty-five  tons  of  pig  iron.  The 
ore,  which  contains  40  per  cent,  or  46  per  cent,  of 
Iron,  is  supplid  by  rail  fVom  a  distance  of  eight 
miles;  the  coke  comes  liy  canal  fi-om  St.  Etienne, 
Montchanin,  or  Epinac — an  average  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  The  consumption  of  coke  is  18  owt. 
for  one  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  80 
per.cent  of  puddling  f\imace  slags;  these  slags  are 
ground,  and  mixed  with  lime  and  manganese,  and 
then  converted  into  bricks,  which  are  carel\iily  dried 
and  aet  with  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  sili- 
con of  the  slog  unites  itself  with  the  lime,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  is  reduced;  the  slag  is  prevented 
from  smelting  liefore  tliis  reduction.  This  system 
admits  tlie  introduction  of  slags  in  the  blast  fkir- 
naoe  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual.  The 
pig  iron  seems  to  be  produced  at  the  price  of  about 
£'i  128.  per  ton,  which  is  very  low  for  a  district  so 
tU  from  the  collieries. — Tlu  Engineer. 

IMPBOVBMBNTS  atCbeusot. — A  uew  wrought-irou 
chimney  has  been  recently  erected  at  theCreusot 
ironworks.  It  is  197  ft.  high  and  4}  ft.  7  in.  diam- 
eter. At  the  bottom  the  diameter  is  increased  to 
10  ft.  by  a  curved  t>as>!,  which  is  fastened  by  verti- 
cal bolts  to  masonry  work.  The  ttiickness  of  the 
sheet-iron  is  3-32  in.  at  the  top,  and  7-16  in.  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  an  inside  iron  ladder.  The  weight 
of  this  chimney  is  forty  tons;  it  baa  been  riveted 
horizontally  and  lifted  afterwards  with  a  crane. 
Another  one,  275  ft.  high,  will  be  aoon  erected,  but 
by  a  different  system ;  it  will  be  riveted  vertically, 
with  an  inside  scattblding.  These  chimneys  are 
built  for  an  extension  of  the  Creusot  Worlu,  espe- 
cially intended  for  steel-making.  There  will  t;e 
eight  Bessemer  converters,  where  the  cast-iron  will 
be  run  direct  fVom  the  blast  furnace;  there  will  tie 
also  many  Martin's  i^irnaoes,  and  an  extensive 
workshop  for  melting  steel  in  crucibles,  where  it 
will  be  possible  to  melt  together  fitly  tons  of  steel. 
All  these  new  works  are  surrounded  with  great 
mystery,  and  the  admission  of  visitors  is  rigorously 
prevented. 

STBKL  FiBK  Boxes. — It  is  stated  by  the  "  Iron 
Age  "  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  re- 
cently ordered  125  tons  of  steel  plates  from  a  Phila- 
delphia maker. 


I^Ak  Pbxootd  Iboh  Wobxs. — These  woik»  ue 
located  on  the  line  of  the  Beading  railway  and 
Schuylkill  canal,  about  six  miles  ttvm  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  location  is  one  that  enables  tbe 
proprietors,  Messrs.  A.  b  P.  Boberts,  to  olitain 
coat  fVom  the  Broad  Top  region,  and  pig  iron  from 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  valleys,  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  works  were  established  in  1862,  and  the  fint 
order,  for  twelve  hammered  axles,  was  received 
and  executed  in  December,  1852.  Finding  a  nom- 
ber  of  the  railways  were  using  the  rolled  axle,  most 
of  which  were  imported  at  that  day,  the  protH'ieUKi 
determined  on  the  erection  of  a  rolling  mill,  wbidi 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  fall  of  1854,  since  which 
the  Imsiness  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  it 
liag  reached  a  product  of  80,0U0  axles  a  year;  sad 
they  have  earned  a  reputation  for  tlieir  axles,  i»th 
rolled  and  hammered,  that  is  second  to  none  in  tin 
ooontry. 

These  Works  ooosume  largely  of  scrap  iron,  ill 
of  which  U  thoroughly  uleanaed  iVom  dirt  and  rost 
by  placing  it  in  revolving  cylinders,  preparatory  to 
piling  and  rolling.  The  rolled  axles  are  iortbe 
improved  by  having  the  journals  hammered  is; 
after  the  axle  U  luMle,  the  ends  are  placed  in  a 
l>eating  fbmaoe  and  bron^t  to  a  wlute  heat,  and 
then  placed  under  a  h^vy  hammer;  this  serves  to 
clean  and  condense  the  iron,  giving  a  cleaner  sad 
better  wearing  surface. 

They  have  lately  engaged  in  Uie  manufacttue  of 
Bessemer  steel  axles,  and  are  now  executing  aa 
order  of  some  200,  for  the  Pennsylvania  railway, 
under  a  guaranteed  test  of  a  drop  1(>19  pounds, 
falling  20  feet,  the  axle  to  stand  five  blows,  rewn- 
ing  at  each  Idow.  The  axles  are  made  four  feet 
longer  than  required  in  use,  to  give  a  trial  piece. 
They  are  also  making  bridge  bolts,  piston  rods, 
etc.,  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  lately  rolled  bridge  boits 
for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltunore 
railway,  of  this  steel,  85  feet  long,  2^  inches  ia 
diameter.  In  addition  to  the  axle  busmess,  which 
is  their  speciality,  they  manufacture  bar  iron, 
bridge  bolts,  guaranteed  to  stand  60,000  pounds 
tensile  strain  to  the  square  inch,  ud  Pesooyd 
shafting.— ^awricon  Sailtvay  Timet. 

Qvxvain  or  Stbbl.— Kirchweger  gives  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  various  seniiiUe  qualities  ct 
the  different  sorts  of  steel  and  iron : 

Cast-steel  shows  a  fine-grained  and  most  regular 
fracture,  hardens  by  sudden  cooling,  contains  ihm 
1.5  to  1.75  per  cent  carlx>n,  and  possesses  183  Ibt. 
absolute  resistance  per  square  millimeter. 

Fuddled  cementation,  or  blister  steeel,  welds  sad 
hantens,  contains  fron  0.66  to  0.49  per  cent,  of 
carbon;  absolute  tensile  resistance  128-199  lbs. 

Betsemer  steel  is  fit  for  vreMing,  hardens  very 
little,  is  very  flexible,  fine-grained  in  the  fVactare 
like  cast-steel,  and  contains  Cram  0.51  to  0.65  yer 
cent  of  carbon;  abeoimte  tensile  resiatanoe  111-lirO 
Ibe. 

Fine-grained  iron  is  fit  for  wddfaig,  sliowB  a  fine- 
grained fracture,  doea  not  harden,  and  contaas  (Km 
0.51  to  0.65  per  cent  carbon;  tensile  resiatanoe  be- 
tween 70  and  117  lbs. 

Boiler-plate  iron  is  fit  for  welding,  does  not  luuden, 
shows  a  fibrous  harsh  fracture,  and  contains  between 
0.50  and  0.65  per  cent  carbon;  resistance  66  lbs. 

Tttese  comparative  statements  must  only  be  taken 
for  what  they  are — mean  deductions  from  GanHB 
monnfiicture. 
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a'B*  UmuAnoa  or  BKAnr-FusNAOs  Slao.— At 
.the  Clereland  iDstitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
Crooiley  has  recently  brought  forward  some  inter- 
esting facts  and  suggestions  with  regard  U>  the 
fossil>le  utiliiation  of  blast-ftimaoe  slag.  Xr. 
Crossley  states  tliat  Uast-flirnace  slag  is  a  oom- 
pound  cootaining  an  excess  of  lime;  gray  slag  con- 
tains in  100  parts,  and  on  an  average: — silica  88.26, 
alnmina  22.19,  lime  81.56,  magnesia  4.14,  protoxide 
of  iron  1.09,  maoganese  a  trace,  sulphide  of  calcium 
2.96;  bat  its  composition  is  not  uniform,  and  differs 
according  to  circomstaDces.  Several  things  can  be 
done  with  slag,  thongh  its  cbsmical  composition 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  tliat  it  is  almost  valueless. 
It  can  be  converted  into  paving  stones,  it  can  be 
used  to  obtain  sulphate  Of  alumina,  aluminate  of 
aoda^  and  pure  silica  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. The  author  makes  known  a  plan  of  his  own 
in  which  the  slag,  after  being  pulverized,  is  treated 
with  hydro-chloric  acid,  which  gives  the  silica  in 
a  gelatinous  form  whilst  the  alumina,  lime,  magnesia 
and  iron  are  dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  washed  with  water  to  dissolve  the 
sohible  salts,  and  the  insoluble  residue  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  sulphate  of 
alumina  is  formed,  the  solution  of  which  may  be 
decanted  off;  the  silica,  ailer  washing  the  water, 
is  left  in  a  pure  state.  The  sulphate  of  alumina 
may  either  be  evaporated  to  ol^in  the  salt  in  a 
solid  or  dry  state,  or  it  may  be  directly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  By  this  process  they  will 
give  a  product  worth  SI.  per  ton,  and  another  worth 
7/.  per  ton.  Every  100  tons  of  slag  will  yield  88  tons 
of  pure  silica  and  147  tons  ot  sulphate  of  alnmina. 
In  some  districts  certain  of  the  rarer  chemical  sub- 
stances are  found  in  bUst-ftimace  slag,  and  might 
be  extracted  as  by-products  and  sold  to  the  deal- 
ers in  chemical  curiosities. — The  Scient^c  Rniete. 

AHALTSES  or  Swedish  Biistes  Steel. — Dr. 
David  Forbes  has  examined  cementation  steel, 
manufactured  at  Sheffield  of  Swedish  bar-iron,  and 
found  its  constitution : 

Carbon,  in  chemical  combination 0.627 

Carbon,  graphitoid 0.102 

Silicon 0.080 

Phosphorus 0.000 

Sulphur O.OOC 

Manganese 0.120 

Iron 99.116 


100.00 

SKTrBST,  MoHanxds  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Beading  Iron  Works,  employ  2,000  men  in  their 
foundry,  steam  forge,  rolling  and  nail  mills,  tube 
works,  &c.  The  rolling  mill  lias  a  capacity  of  5,000 
tons  per  annum;  the  tube  mill  about  10,000,000 
feet  of  wrought  iron  gas,  steam  and  water  tubes, 
besides  8,000,000  feet  of  liq>- welded  boiler  tubes; 
850  tons  of  pig  metal  are  produced  daily,  and  about 
6,000  tons  of  sheet  iron  annually.  The  wages 
amount  to  $70,000  per  month. — Irun  Jgt. 

Tm  BBTRLmEii  Imo>  CoMrAXT  bare  a  strong 
force  at  work  putting  up  their  new  rolling  milT 
in  South  Bethlehem,  which,  when  finished,  will  be 
the  largest  miU  of  iU  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  be  400  feet  wide  by  900  feet  long.  They  b- 
tend  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  railroad  iron,  and 
also  steel  rails.  Stamens  Aimaces  will  be  used 
exclusively,  for  both  puddling  and  heating. 


s 


OBDNAKCE  ASD  MVAL  1I0TE& 

MALL-Aui  PowDu. — The  particular  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  comparing  small-arm  powders  ia, 
which  gives  the  best  target — that  is,  virtoally, 
which  is  most  uniform.  A  powder  wliich  gives  the 
beet  target  will,  when  tested  by  the  Mavec-Lewls 
eleotro-baUistio  apparatus,  be  found  also  to  show 
the  greatest  uniformity  in  the  velocity  imparted  to 
the  projectile. 

(tee  powder  may  surpass  aaother,  dtber  in  inow* 
poratiou — that  is,  in  the  thoroni^uiess  with  which  the 
three  ingredients  have  been  worked  together  ;  or  in 
physical  qualities— the  shape,  density  and  hudneas 
of  the  grains.  Practically,  all  the  best  Englisb 
powders,  whether  made  by  Government  or  by  the 
private  makers,  are  equal  as  to  incorporation.  Mo 
foreign  powders  can  compete  with  them  in  this 
quality,  as  may  be  easily  tested  by  fladiing  off  a  few 
samples  of  both  on  a  glass  plate.  The  specks  of 
unbumt  saltpeter  and  sulphur  which  all  foreign 
powders  leave  on  the  plate  show  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  worked.  This  arises 
from  the  insuificient  nature  of  the  incorporating 
machinery  in  use  abroad,  where  the  powerful  iron 
and  stone  mills  now  universally  used  in  this  country 
are  unknown.  An  imperfbctly  incorporated  powder 
would  never  shoot  strongly  or  regularly,  and  wonld, 
moreover,  foul  the  piece  excessively.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  incorporated  ingredients  into  grains  is 
the  port  of  the  manufacture  which  most  a&cts  the 
shooting  qualities  of  powder.  The  only  way  to 
e&ct  this  is  to  press  the  mixture  into  baid  cakes  in 
a  hydraulic  press,  and  then  crush  these  into  grains 
between  toothed  metal  rollers.  The  density  and 
hardness  of  the  finished  powders  (most  important 
features)  depend  entirely  on  the  pressing  process 
and  on  Uie  state  in  which  the  mixed  ingredients  are 
before  being  submitted  to  it;  and,  althongfa  it  is 
impossible  to  ensure  uniformity  of  results  with  the 
present  machinery,  two  powders  may  be  made  to 
agree  tolerably  closely  in  these  particulars.  The 
grains,  after  being  flreed  from  the  dust  generated  in 
the  granulating  process,  are  glased  or  polished  by 
long  continued  ft'iction  together  in  revd^g  wooden 
barrels.  If  this  process  a^Tects,  to  any  very  consid- 
erable extent,  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  powder, 
it  is,  probably,  not  so  much  by  imparting  a  surftoe 
or  glaze  to  the  grains  as  by  rubbing  them  down  to 
a  more  uniform  shape. 

The  extent  to  which  a  little  variation  in  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  the  small  black  grains  which  consti- 
tute a  charge  of  powder  ailbcts  the  shooting  is  very 
remarkable,  as  every  grain  takes  a  different  time  to 
bum  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  shape.  Supposing 
the  density  and  hardness  to  be  uniform,  it  follows 
that,  if  cartridges  could  be  made  np  of  grains  all  abso- 
lutely alike  in  these  two  particnlars,  absolute  imi- 
formity  in  shooting  wonld  be  obtained.  The  delicate 
modes  of  proof  which  ?re  possess  afford  conclusive 
evidence  in  support  of  this.  A  minute  ezamination 
of  the  ordinary  small-arm  powder  of  the  service- 
the  "  rifle  fine  grain  "  as  H  is  called— will  showthat 
it  is  made  np  of  grains  which  vary  very  considera- 
bly in  size.  It  is,  in  (kct,  when  finished,  sifted  ont 
between  sieves  of  twelve  and  twenty  mMhes  to  the 
inch ;  it  must  all  pass  through  the  former  and  be 
retained  on  the  latter.  If  a  quantity  of  this  powder 
be  taken  and  sifted  on  sieves  of  12,  14.  16,  18  ami 
20  meshes  to  the  inch  respectively,  and  if  cartridges 
be  made  up  out  of  tbe  several  liftingi  and  flred 
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against  others  made  ap  with  the  powder  itaelf,  the 
former,  as  a  role,  w!U  give  very  decidedly  more 
uniform  results  than  the  Utter,  and  the  smalier  the 
sise  of  grain  used  the  higher  will  be  the  velocity 
imparted  to  the  bullet.         •         •        •        • 

Unless  some  important  alterations  be  made  in  the 
granulating  machinery  so  as  to  enable  it  to  crush  up 
the  pressed  ii^^redients  into  more  even  sices  of 
grain,  tiiere  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  quickly  a 
large  supply  of  powder  of  very  even  sixe.  And  if 
oite  sise  only  be  made  at  a  time,  it  would  oost  as 
much  for  time  and  labor  as  treble  the  quantity  con- 
taining greater  varieties  of  sice  of  groin.  This  is 
enouj^  to  account  for  the  high  prices  such  powders 
must  idways  bear,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
supposition  that  any  one  maker  more  than  another 
possesses  some  important  secret  which  enables  him 
to  turn  out  better  powder.  There  is  no  article  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  which  can  be  moi-e  easily 
detected,  and  nothing  but  an  honest  expenditure  of 
capital,  time  and  la^,  can  produce  a  good  article. 
—tirmti  and  iVavv  OtuttU- 

'Pmoor  or  Guns. — Mr.  Whitworth  says  of  the  late 

X  trial  of  tlie  9  in.  Fraser  gun,  pronounced  so 
wonderful  by  the  British  press,  viz  :  firing  19  tons 
of  powder  and  124^  tons  of  shot  in  1,114  rounds, 
that  08  more  thou  half  the  rounds  tired  were  with 
powder  cluurges,  only  about  one-half  the  most  etfec- 
tive  charge,  and  the  remainder  with  tliree-quorters 
the  charge,  while  all  the  shots  fired  were  oiUy  two- 
thirds  the  best  weight  for  that  size  of  bore,  I  con- 
tend that  it  was  no  proper  test  of  endurance,  but 
sheer  waste  of  ammunition. 

Mr.  Whitworth  thus  describes  his  own  mode  of 
proof: — It  consists  In  preventing  the  shot  {torn 
moving  when  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  explosion  escaping  only  through  the 
touch-hole.  About  one-sixth  of  the  regular  pow- 
der charge  fired  in  this  way  gives  the  some  strain  to 
the  gun  as  a  fUlI  charge  fired  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. To  prevent  the  movement  of  the  shut,  a  screw 
is  cut  on  the  periphery  of  the  gun  at  the  musxle, 
and  on  it  is  fitted  a  screwed  cap  haviug  a  solid  end. 
The  gun  is  loaded  with  a  cartridge  of  the  ordinary 
length,  but  containing  one-sixth  of  the  regular 
charge,  and  supported  by  tin  discs  in  the  center  of 
the  bore;  a  flat  fronted  shot,  with  tight  wads  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  gas,  and  a  round  steel  bar  reach- 
ing f\rom  the  shot  to  the  end  of  the  bore,  are  then 
introduced,  and  the  cap  with  the  solid  end  screwed 
on.  The  gun  is  then  ready  for  firing,  after  which 
my  measuring  instrument  is  introduced  into  the 
bore,  and  any  enUurgement  to  the  10-lOOOth  of  an 
inch  in  extent  may  be  ascertained.  If  there  be  no 
enlargement,  the  powder  charges  may  be  gradually 
increMed,  until  a  slight  enlargement  has  ^u  pro- 
duced. The  real  strength  of  each  gun  is  thus  posi- 
tively ascertained,  and  this  strength  I  would  have 
recorded  and  stamped  upon  each  gun.  This  would 
give  confidence  to  the  gunners,  and  would  act  as  a 
check  on  those  ensiaged  in  the  manufactiure.  When 
the  ultimate  endurance  of  any  particular  kind  of 
gun  is  thus  to  be  ascertained,  the  regular  powder 
cliarges,  or  any  less  quantity  deemed  desirable,  may 
be  naed,  the  enlargements  being  recorded  after  each 
discharge.  A  9-pounder  bore  gun  made  of  my 
metal,  but  reduced  12  in.  in  diameter,  lias  been  m> 
tested,  and  baa  bad  18  flill  charges  of  Ij  lbs.  fired 
from  it.  The  expansion  in  the  bore  is  now  .1908 
in.,  sod  that  of  the  ouUide  diameter  is  .0186  in. 


TBB  FuiiOH  Mavt. — ^The  "Bevue  Cootempor- 
aine  "  contains  an  article,  by  M.  AmMte  Mar- 
teau,  on  the  origin  and  gradual  introdnctioo  of 
armor-plated  vessels  into  the  French  Kavy.    After 
recalling  to  mind  the  first  attempt  in  that  direction, 
during  the  Crimean  war,  when  a  few  unwieldy  in»- 
clad  tloating  batteries  siUsnoed  the  fort  of  Kiulnug, 
then   the  construction  of  the    first    armor-outed 
fk'igates  in  France,  the  Gloire,  Invincible,  Coutodix! 
and  Monuondie,  the  author  adverts  to  the  fint  vojr- 
age  of  an  iron-clad  across  the  Atlantic,  peiformed 
in   1862,  by  the  Utter  when  sent  over  to  Mexico 
with  Admiral  Jurien  do  U  Gravi^re  on  board,    ll 
WHS  found  that  her  rolling  was  fearful,  as  hod  bees 
predicted  by  the  adversaries  of  the  system,  who 
reasoned  on  the  principle  that  her  armor  vuuld 
render  her  top  heavy,  which,  according  to  theory, 
must  cause  that  defect.    It  was  in  order  to  remedy 
it,  that  her  altitude  above  the  water-line  wss  di- 
minished, and  her  masts  were  lightened,  on  her  lie- 
ing  sent  on  on  experimental  trip  to  the  Coikiriet,  is 
1868 ;  but  quite  the  contrary  efiect  was  prudooad. 
At  Madeira,  a  consultation  was  held  on  board,  wbich 
ended  in  a  resolution  to  try  whether  increasing  the 
weight  above,  and  diminishing  it  below  might  not 
prove  a  corrective,  in  spite  of  theory;  and  <o  it 
was :  about  200  tons  of  conical  missiles  were  got 
outfhtm  the  hold  and  piled  on  deck,  and  this  actu- 
ally dimiuished  the  roiling  considerably.    The  old 
theory  has  since  been  proved  erroneous  by  msthe- 
matical  calculations  founded  on  theae  experiments. 
The  new  principle  was  immedUtely  carried  islo 
eflTect  hi  tlie  Magenta  and  Solferino,  which  received 
two  tiers  of  batteries,  whereby  the  upper  weight 
was  considerably  iaoreased,  and  the  vessel  greatly 
steadied.    Four  turret  fHgotes,  tlie  Ocean,  Maren- 
go, SuflVen  and  Friedland  are  now  building,  and 
will  carry  sixteen  11-inch  guns.    But  besideitheae, 
a  fiotilU  of  corvettes  U  partly  formed,  and  partly 
in  course  of  execution.     Instead  of  four  turrets, 
like  the  nrigates,  they  have  two,  and  carry,  more- 
over, four  guns  between  decks.    Each  is  srmed 
with  a  spur,  weighing  twenty-two  tons,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  460-horse  engine,  which,  however,  may, 
if  necessary,  increase  its  power  to  1,800  or  2,OU0 
horse. 

ri'^HE  New  Bbitish  Rms.— The  200  Martini- 
JL  Henry  rifles  which  are  about  to  be  issued  to  tlie 
troopk  for  trial  will,  it  is  stated,  be  disposed  of  as 
follows :  One  hundred  will  be  sent  to  lodU,  to  be 
divided  among  the  three  Presidencies;  fifty  will  go 
to  Canada,  as  the  station  which,  as  regards  climatic 
conditions,  stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to 
India;  and  the  remainder  will  be  issued  to  the 
troops  at  home.  The  arms  will  be  fired  as  much 
as  possible,  moved  fk'om  one  station  to  the  otb^, 
taken  on  the  march,  passed  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment, and  subjected  to  as  many  of  the  vicissita£s 
of  actual  service  as  can  be  imitated  or  produced  in 
peace  time.  Abont  a  million  ronnds  of  ammnnitioa 
will  be  mannihctnred  for  this  trhl ;  but  we  regret  to 
hear  that  the  strengthened  or  "bottle-necked', 
cartridge  is  not  yetdecided  upon, and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  supply  the  long  cartridge, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  somewhat  weak  «o 
service.  The  "  bottle-nedced  "  or  shortened  cart- 
ridge will,  doubtless,  be  preferred  nitunately,  sad 
it  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  these  cartridges,  witli 
arms  to  match,  could  not  have  been  isBued  at  the 
some  time  as  the  oUien  fSor  oomparstiTe  trial. — £•• 
gtnstriiig. 
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_  Eads'  Gvk  Cabkiaoe. — Thereisnowinconstruc- 
tioA  at  Fort  Hamilton,  a  carriage  to  be  worked  by 
eorajtreioed  air,  and  it  is  thooght,  by  engineers  who 
have  examined  it,  tliat  tt  will  prove  a  succeBs.  To 
secare  solidity  and  durability,  and  also  to  provido  a 
suffiuieat  support  fur  the  gnn  and  carriage,  weighing 
together  over  61  tons,  a  circalar  excavation  16  feet 
in  depth  waa  made,  and  upun  the  bottom  a  grillage 
of  timbers,  each  15  inches  square,  waa  constructed. 
Then  six  feet  of  earth,  firmly  pricked,  was  placed 
upun  and  beXween  the  timbers  forming  the  grillage, 
and  upon  top  of  the  earth,  about  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, or  160  tons  in  weight  of  concrete  was  laid,  and 
surmonnting  this  is  a  granite  cap  or  table  weighing 
42  tons.  Sunken  into  the  granite  and  fastened  to  it 
by  ten  bolts,  H  indies  in  diameter,  and  reaching  up 
through  from  beneath  the  grillage,  and  ten  bolts  of 
the  same  diameter  reaching  through  the  granite  only, 
is  the  bed  plate,  weighing  four  tons.  Hesting  upon 
numerous  small  wheels  which  revolve  upon  a  circu- 
lar track  in  the  center  of  the  bed  plate,  is  the  gun 
carriage,  an  ordinary  triangular-shaped  affair  sub- 
stantially built.  Projecting  from  the  rear,  and 
andemeath  the  carriage,  is  an  iron  arm  which  is 
securely  bolted  to  a  piston  rod  working  in  a  cylin- 
der. The  cylinder  is  filled  with  compressed  air 
suppliol  from  a  hydraulic  pump,  worked  by  a  small 
steam  eugine,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  being  400 
pounds  to  the  square  mch.  When  the  gun  is  fired 
tlie  recoil  is  received  in  this  cylinder,  and  upon  the 
compressed  air,  by  means  of  the  piston  rod  connect- 
ing with  the  gun  carriage.  The  pressure  of  the 
compressed  air,  it  is  expected,  will  check  the  re- 
coil, and  throw' the  gtm  forward  to  its  place,  or  by 
the  une  of  a  i«ver  it  can  be  held  back  until  it  is 
loaded.  Sorroanding  the  gun,  and  with  an  inclina- 
tion toward  the  muzzle,  is  a  wrought-iron  apron, 
npon  the  top  of  which  is  a  track  or  groove,  in  which 
the  balls  or  shells  are  placed,  the  inclination  of  the 
track  forcing  tliem  around  directly  under  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gnn.  At  this  point  the  ball  drops  upon  a 
frame  bolted  to  a  piston  rod  working  in  a  snaall  cyl- 
inder. Tlie  piston  rises,  carrying  the  ball  with  it, 
until  it  is  opposite  the  muzzle,  when,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  the  fVame  holding  the  ball  is  tilted 
over,  and  the  ball  rolls  into  the  gun.  This  cylinder 
is  bolted  to  the  gun  carriage,  and  is,  of  course, 
always  in  position  to  raise  the  projectile.  The  gun 
being  revolved,  run  forward,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  loading  done  by  the  aid  of  compre^ed  air, 
but  little  remains  to  be  done  by  hand,  and  the  in- 
ventor is  confident  that  the  gun  can  be  loaded  and 
fired  six  times  a  minute,  or  more  than  thirty  times 
as  fast  as  by  the  present  mode.  If  the  invention  is 
a  success,  the  advantages  accruing  from  it  will  be 
inestimable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  ships-of-war,  or,  in  fact,  to 
any  or  all  heavy  guns  in  whatever  position  they  may 
be  placed.    The  carriage  is  being  constructed  upon 
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der,'  a  anbatanoe  which  has  hitherto  been  only  em- 

ployed  in  a  few  mining  districts,  but  which  otherwise 
seems  wholly  unknown.  Its  explosive  force  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  nitro-glycerine,  and,  consequent- 
ly, far  surpasses  that  of  dynamite.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
ploded by  a  flame  or  by  sparks,  and  the  explosion  is 
eSbcted  by  a  heavy  blow  trosa  a  hammer.  Blast 
holes  loaded  with  this  powder  are  exploded  by 
means  of  a  powerful  cap,  or,  better,  by  means  of  a 
cartridge  containing  common  powder,  for  this  forms 
a  more  reliable  exploder.  One  of  the  nseftd  and 
important  propei-ties  of  this  new  powder  is,  that  it 
does  not  require  heating  in  cold  weather,  whilst 
nitro-glyoerine  and  dynamite  must  first  of  all  be 
warm^,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  many  acci- 
dents." The  same  paper  further  adds :  "  Accord- 
ing to  information  we  have  received,  ammonia  pow- 
der was  discovered  by  the  chemist,  liorrbin."  The 
Grenuan  "  Building  News  "  contains  extracts  from 
a  report  of  the  Prussian  architect,  Steenke,  who 
makes  the  following  remarks  apm  tlie  safety  of 
ammonia  powder :  "  Experiments  were  made  by 
fastening  a  lamp  to  a  pendulum,  which  was  caused 
to  oscillate ;  gnnpowder,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine, 
and  dynamite,  all  took  fire  as  the  fiiune  passed  over 
them,  but  the  ammonia  powder  did  not  begin  to  bum 
till  it  had  been  touched  by  the  fiame  twenty  times. 
In  making  experiments  upon  the  force  of  the  blow 
required  to  explode  it,  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
apparatus  employed,  where  the  fall  of  a  weight  from 
4  to  6  ft.  would  explode  gunpowder,  nltro-glyoerine 
only  required  If  to  2  ft.,  dynamite  2}  to  8  il.  fall, 
whilst  a  fall  ttom  12  to  16  ft.  was  necessary  to  cause 
the  explosion  of  the  ammonia  powder." 

GUN  Cotton. — At  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  1862,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
sections  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  Investi- 
gating the  application  of  gun-cotton  to  warlike  pur- 
poses. At  the  Newcastle  meeting  in  the  following 
year  this  committee  presented  their  report.  It  was 
felt  that  a  complete  study  of  the  subject  demanded 
appliances  which  conid  be  obtained  only  ft'om  our 
military  resources,  and  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  a 
resolation  was  passed  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted,  and,  in  1864,  a  commission  was 
appointed  which  was  requested  to  report  on  the 
application  of  gun-cotton  to  civil  as  well  as  to  naval 
and  military  purposes.  The  committee  gave  in 
their  report  last  year,  and  that  report,  together 
writh  a  more  recent  return  relative  to  the  application 
of  gun-cotton  to  mining  and  quarrying  operations, 
has  just  been  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  substance  of  such  compu^tively  recent  intro- 
duction cannot  be  tairlj  compared  with  an  explo- 
sive in  the  use  of  which  we  have  the  experience  of 
centuries.  Tet  even  with  onr  present  experience, 
there  are  some  numoscs  for  which  sun-cotton  can 
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ci«ot,  while  the  remarkable  reaolu  reoently  obtain- 
ed  l^  Mr.  Abel  leave  no  donbt  of  its  value  for 
•xpUitiona  (uch  aa  are  (trequently  rtiqnired  in  war- 
fan.  General  Hay  apeaka  highly  of  the  promlae  of 
its  value  for  small  arms ;  but  many  more  ezperi- 
Bents  are  required,  especially  as  a  change  in  the 
arm  and  mode  of  ignition  require  a  ehange  in  the 
eoDstroction  of  Uie  cartridge.  In  heavy  ordnance, 
the  due  control  of  the  n4>idity  of  combustion  of  the 
■ubstauce  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty;  and 
though  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  three  conditions  of 
safety  to  the  gun,  high  velocity  of  projection,  and 
uniformity  of  result,  are  satisfactorily  cnmbiived.— 
Pn^.  SMtu,  BritUh  Juocimtimt. 

riB  Falliskk  Gdn. — Some  particnlars  are  to 
hand  relating  to  the  practical  working  of  a  num- 
ber of  guns  converted  upon  Major  Faliiaer's  system, 
and  which  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  In 
1866,  eight  cast-iron  24-pounder  and  82-pouuder 
smooth-bore  guns  were  converted  by  Major  Pal- 
liser  Into  M-pounder  and  64 -pounder  rifled 
guns,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  our 
large  stock  of  cast-iron  guns  could  be  advan- 
tageously converted  into  rided  cannon.  Of  these 
eight  experimental  guns  one  was  tested  for  endu- 
rance, by  firing  continuously,  with  shot  of  64 
lbs.  weight,  until  it  had  completed  2,286  rounds, 
of  which  2,170  were  with  8  lbs.  charge,  eighty- 
eight  with  14  lbs.,  two  with  12  lbs.,  one  with  10 
lbs.,  and  twenty-four  with  16  lbs.  and  86  lbs.  shot. 
The  power  of  endurance  of  the  converted  guns  was 
thus  thoroughly  proven.  Six  of  the  remaining  guns 
were  issued  for  service  to  home  and  foreign  stations, 
in  order  that  the  Royal  Artillery  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  practicing  with  them.  The  prelimi- 
nary reports  fWim  these  stations  have  now  arrived, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  The  64- 
pounder  issued  to  Devenuort  has  flred  over  800 
rounds,  the  gun  is  reported  to  be  perfectly  service- 
able, and  no  complalnls  have  been  made  of  any 
difficulty  in  working.  The  Shoemess  56-ponnder 
gun  has  fired  200  rounds,  and  the  practice  is  reported 
as  excessively  accurate.  The  report  from  Gibraltar 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  66- 
pounder  issued  to  that  station.  The  gun  has  flred 
400  rounds,  and  is  perfectly  serviceable.  The  66- 
pounder  issued  to  Malta  has  fired  260  rounds.  At 
Dover  a  64-pounder  has  flred  over  180  rounds  with 
remarkable  accuracy.  The  gun  is  q>oken  of  as 
being,  for  handiness  and  Utness  for  rough  work  and 
exposure,  in  every  way  equal  to  the  old  82-pounder. 
The  64-pounder  on  board  the  "  Excellent "  has 
fired  over  480  rounds  with  great  accuracy,  the 
working  of  the  gun  carriage,  bus.,  being  in  every 
way  satisfkctory.  These  reports  are  of  much  inter- 
est, proving,  as  they  do,  that  the  converted  64- 
pounoer  cnn  is  fUlly  equal  to  the  more  expensive 
wrought-iron  gun  of  the  same  caliber. — Utehanict' 
Magaxint. 

LiOHs  Guaa  tOK  Ixma. — ^The  Indian  field  eqnip- 
raent  comntittee  have  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  modified  French  rifiing  in  place  of  the 
Woolwieh  rifiing  ori^nally  prop<Med.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  two  riflings  were  in  competition — 
the  first  being  a  modification  of  the  French  groove 
suggested  by  Colonel  H.  Maxwell,  Royal  Artillery, 
superintendent  of  the  gun  factory  at  Cossipore;  the 
other  that  foim  of  groove  known  as  the  "  Woi^-' 
wioh."    Tb»  Freneh  groove  gave  slightly  better 


aeontacy  and  a  somewhat  lower  tr^iectory,  tat  it 
was  tbou^t  that  the  wear  of  the  guns,  sAer  con- 
tinued firing,  was  somewhat  greater  with  the  ¥naA 
rifling.  And  as  the  question  of  wear  ia  one  uf  ia- 
portance,  the  committee,  in  their  prel  imioary  report, 
reoommended  the  Woolwich  system  i  bat  when  the 
two  guns  came  to  be  exactly  measured  to  the  thoe- 
sandth  of  an  inch,  it  was  found  that  the  modifiel 
French  groove  had  really  worn  le«  than  the  Wool- 
wich groove,  and  ibe  guns  will,  therefore,  be  rified 
in  accordance  with  this  experience.  The  questioa 
of  ammunition  is  still  in  abeyance,  awaiting  (he  re- 
port of  tlie  Dartmoor  ^Uurapnel  wtrtut  Segateot 
Committee,  but  as  that  report  was,  we  brieve, 
signed  on  Saturday,  the  uncertainty  on  this  peiat 
cannot  be  of  much  longer  duration. — ^£agia««riig. 

IWTiw  BaiTisH  Ibohclajm. — The  following  aimor- 
J.V  clod  ships  are  now  under  oonstntction  I'or  ibe 
Admiralty,  either  at  the  royal  dockyards  or  prirste 
shipbuilding  establishmentii.  They  are  said  to  be 
in  such  a  forward  state  that  they  will  be  completed 
daring  the  present  or  early  in  the  ensuing  year  :— 
The  iSultan,  12,  5,226  tons,  1200  horse  power,  sad 
the  GUtton,  2,  2,709  tons,  600  home  power,  doable 
■crew  turret  ship,  building  at  Chatham  dockyard; 
the  Iron  Duke,  14,  8,774  tons,  800  horse  power, 
double  screw,  building  at  Pembroke  dockyaid;  tbs 
Swiftsure,  14,  8.898  tons,  800  horse  power  and  the 
Triumph,  14,  ^,893  tons,  800  horse  power,  building 
by  the  Palmer  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Jarrow- 
upon-Tyne;  the  Hotspur,  2,  2,637  tons,  600  horn 
power,  armor-plated  ram,  building  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Mapier&  Sons,  Glasgow;  and  the  Vanguard, 
14,  8,774  tons,  800  horse  power,  building  by  Mesars. 
Laird  Brothers,  Birkenhead.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  Abyssinia,  4, 1 ,864  tons,  200  horse  power, 
and  the  Magdala,  4,  2,107  tons,  260  horse  pu«er| 
doable  screw  iron  armor-plated  turret  ships,  are 
building  for  the  defense  of  Bombay,  the  former  by 
Messrs.  Dudgeon,  at  Poplar,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Thames  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Blackmll. 
As  soon  as  one  of  the  building  slips  becomes  vacsot 
at  Chatham  dockyard,  a  new  aruuNr-plated  raai, 
to  be  named  the  Rupert,  of  8,159  tons,  and  700  hom 
power,  is  to  be  commenced  at  that  establishment. — 
A  new  armor-plated  turret  ship,  the  DevastaiioD, 
of  4,406  tons,  and  800  horse  power,  from  the  designi 
of  Mr.  £.  J.  Reed,  C.  B.,  has  been  recently  com- 
menced at  Portsmouth  dockyard. 

SuniAsm  Stiaxship. — The  aooonnta  given  of 
the  new  snbmaruM  steamship  invented  by  Otto 
Vogel  sound  fabulous,  and  yet  the  Berlin  Binn- 
ztitung  asserts  that  the  Pnutiaa  Admiralty  has 
approved  of  the  plans  submitted  to  them  for  inspec- 
tion. The  vessel,  covered  with  strong  plating,  ii 
entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deck,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  vaulted 
iron  roof  of  immense  strength.  Beneath  this  cover- 
ing heavy  guns  are  placed,  so  that  the  whole  gtestUr 
resembiM  a  first-rate  ironclad.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  besides  all  the  advantages  of  snch  men-of-war, 
the  new  ship  may  be  entirely  snbmerged,  and  ia 
this  position  is  so  completely  under  command  that 
it  can  outweather  a  storm  or  attack  an  enemy  witt 
submarine  cannon  and  torpedoes.  Vc^l  is  now 
engaged  in  constructing  a  large  model  twenty-foor 
feet  in  length  which  will  soon  be  finished. 

BS.  J.  Or.  Fomn,  U.  S.  Engineer,  has  devised 
a  new  and  ingeniooaoottaterpoiwgiiu  coiriage. 
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rpua  following  statement  of  tke  nominal  itrength 
X  of  the  armies  ol  ConUneBtal  £urope  was  not 
long  since  given  by  Banm  Kutm  in  the  Aurtro-Uon- 
garian  Parliament: 

Framee. 

Army 800,000 

Mobile  National  tiuanl 660,000 


Total  ....  ! 1,860,000 

Jforih  Otrmttn  Bvnd. 

Standing  army 848.894 

Landwetar.. 186,662 


Total 1,028,946 


South  Germany. 

Standing  aimy 166,760 

Landwebr 48,411 


Total 200,171 

North  and  South  Oermany  together. 
Total 1,229,117 

Juttro-Bungarian  Monarchy. 
Kegnlor  forces    including  navy  and  !«• 

serves .' 800,000 

Border  troops 6<S,UU0 

Landwehr 200,000 


Total 1.068,000 


Ruttia. 
Field  army,  induding  army  of  the  Can- 

casos 827,860 

Local  forces 410,427 

Irregulars 229,228 


Army 848,461 

Mobile  Maliunal  (roard,  inolading  Venetia,  182,800 


Total 480,761 

YKLooiTT  or  Shot  ix  Gdhs. — A  series  of  experi- 
ments has  been  carried  on  daring  the  last  few 
days  at  tlie  proof  butt,  Hoyai  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
with  instruments  invented  by  Captuin  Muble,  lute  of 
the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  now  one  uf  the  lirm  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong  b  Co.,  at  lilswick,  to  measure 
the  Telocity  of  a  shot  while  on  passage  in  the  bore 
of  a  gan  when  fired,  and  also  to  test  tliu  strength  of 
gunpowder.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  not 
yet  made  known,  bat  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
materially  alter  the  data  upon  which  theoretical 
calcolatioas  are  made  in  gunnery. 

IMPBOTBD  Cakibidom. — A  great  improvement 
has  been  eB'ected  in  breech-loading  cartridges, 
by  the  Colt  Firearms  C<mipany,  by  which  the  cart- 
ridge case  can  be  reloaded  and  capped  after  firing, 
thos  utUixing  the  same  case  a  number  of  times.  At 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  the  machinery  for  making 
the  cases  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  rival,  in 
precision  and  automatic  character,  the  machineiy 
of  the  pin  flictory,  or  the  mint,  besides  greatly  re- 
ducing the  OMt. 


RAILWAY  KOTE& 

UNiroEiUTT  or  DBsiaK  add  Style  im  HACBiHsaT 
or  TBS  Pexmstlv ANiA  Kailwat. — This  is  now 
the  inttexible  rule  in  every  department  and  class  of 
equipment  and  manufacture.  The  reform  in  this 
respect,  begun  ten  years  since  in  the  car  department, 
now  extends  to,  and  is  very  nearly  realized  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  road.  The  end  arrived  at 
was,  as  then  explained,  "  to  get  our  entire  equip- 
ment in  each  class  uniform}"  and  what  particularly 
commended  it  was,  that  it  would  dispense  with  a 
superttuous  variety  of  patterns  and  duplicate  work 
on  band  for  repairs.  A  larger  view  of  late  has  pre- 
sented itself,  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery,  in  his  report  for  1868, 
who  says  that  its  importance,  "  both  as  a  measure 
of  economy  aud  increased  efficiency  cannot  be  too 
highly  etitimated;  for,  with  such  a  system  only  can 
the  cost  of  repairs  of  locomotives  and  proportions  of 
engines  out  of  service  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.'' 
The  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
is  assisted  by  a  mechanical  engineer,  in  charge  of 
the  drafting  room,  alter  whose  designs  all  work  is 
made ;  and  gauges  and  templets  are  placed  in  th« 
hands  of  all  manufacturers  for  the  company,  with 
drawings  of  every  portion,  even  to  the  seats  tor  fire- 
men and  engineers  in  locomotives.  As  old  stock 
wears  out,  it  is  cut  up;  and  the  numbers  re-appear 
on  "  standard  "  engines  and  cars  of  uniform  pattern 
throughout.  No  deviation  is  permitted,  at  any 
one's  will  or  caprice;  all  changes  must  be  ad<^ted 
generally.  The  system  is  not  a  novel  one;  it  is  only 
peculiar  to  the  road  in  the  extent  of  its  application. 
When  the  new  car  shops  are  completed,  the  com- 
pany will  manufacture  all  its  own  cars;  aud  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  replace  all  failing 
engines,  and  make  all  necessary  additions  to  motive 
power,  after  a  system  equally  comprehensive.  In- 
deed, it  is  calculated  that  in  five  years,  instead  of  the 
forty  difl'erent  classes  of  engines  now  in  use  (456  at 
this  writing;  additions  every  week),  there  will  be 
but  three  main  classes — standard  8- wheel  passenger, 
standard  10-wbeel  freight,  and  standard  shifting. — 
Each  of  the  first  two  classes  will  have  a  '*  modifica- 
tion," the  diU'erenoe,  however,  consisting  only  in 
the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheel  and  the  size  of 
the  boiler.  An  obvious  result  of  the  system  will 
be  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  car  or  engine,  being  common  to  their  class,  will 
be  interchangeable — in  locomotives,  for  example, 
among  castings,  the  driving-boxes,  eccentrics,  ec- 
centric straps,  etc.,  etc.  The  standard  locomotive 
of  the  road  is  no  less  admirably  adapted  to  its  work 
and  condition  in  style  ttuiu  iu  coustructionl  Devoid 
of  all  the  brass  ornaments  with  which  with  super- 
fluous outlay  it  is  customary  to  overload  engines; 
painted  a  plain  black,  with  number  in  gilt  and  a  few 
neat  gilt  traceries,  it  is  easily  kept  deiui  and  it*  en- 
tue  look  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  its  work. 
The  engineers  who  at  first  parted  reluctantly  with 
the  brass  and  tbe  flmcy  painting  would  not  now  have 
them  back.  Their  mistresses  are  admired  not  for 
adventitious  charms,  but  for  nnpretentioos,  solid 
worth;  for  tbe  relations  "  she  "  sustahis  to  hor  lord 
and  master  are  by  no  means  without  the  refinement* 
of  sentiment  and  aSeetion. — Chieago  Sailway  Acv. 

'VbZ   Pa0»CTED   TUHNEL  KaILWAT    UMDSB  TBI 

JL  Merset  to  connect  Birkenhead  with  Liverpool, 
for  which  powers  were  taken  iu  a  biU  thi*  aessioa 
ba(  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 
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THB  Huaistippi  Budge  at  St.  Locis. — ^Work 
on  the  Mississippi  bridge  at  St.  Louis  is  being 
rapidly  puslted  forward.  The  shore  pier  on  the  St. 
Louis  side  lias  been  completed  to  a  point  above  low 
water  mark,  and  the  dredge  boats  are  now  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  sinking  of  a  caisson  for  the  sec- 
ond ptor,  which  wiU  be  located  about  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  flrom  the  shore.  The  bed  rock  has 
been  sounded.  In  order  to  hasten  the  completion 
of  the  bridge,  a  large  body  of  workmen  is  engaged 
on  the  Illinois  side,  digging  for  the  location  of  the 
final  pier,  and  within  two  or  three  weeks  the  second 
pier  in  the  water  and  the  fourth  pier  on  the  Illinois 
side  will  be  under  way.  The  most  difficult  pier  to 
construct  is  the  third,  near  the  center  of  the  stream, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  under  current  and  the 
sloping  character  of  the  bed  rock.  Engineering 
skill  will,  however,  overcome  all  these  obstacles, 
and  as  soon  as  the  second  pier  is  under  liesdway  the 
caisson  will  be  sunk  for  the  central  one.  The  levee 
for  several  squares  is  covered  with  stone,  brick  and 
timber,  which  are  being  prepared  for  their  respect- 
ive positions.  The  estimated  final  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture is  $7,000,000,  $4,000,000  of  which  have  already 
been  raised.  As  the  work  progresses,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Legislature,  city  council  and  county 
court,  will  render  suflicient  aid  to  complete  the  aflUir 
at  an  early  day.  The  rapid  currents,  quicksand 
I>ottom  and  other  difficulties,  incidental  to  spanning 
a  great  stream  like  the  Mississippi,  will  necessarily 
prolong  the  work,  but  that  within  three  years  at  the 
Airthest  the  bridge  will  be  duly  Inaugurated,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  Capt.  Eads,  the  chief  en- 
gineer, is  laboring  with  enthusiasm  and  energy. — 
While  in  Europe  he  visited  all  the  bridges  of  note, 
and  secured  translations  of  the  reports  of  various 
civil  engineers  on  the  subject  of  bridge  building, 
with  a  view  to  employing  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  the  most  approved  plans,  so  as  to  secure  a 
work  that  will  not  only  be  a  model  of  beauty,  as  far 
as  engineering  skill  is  concerned,  but  durable  as 
well.  Associated  with  him  is  Henry  Flod,  a  gentle- 
man who  ranks  deservedly  high  among  practical  and 
scientific  engineers.  Both  are  coutldeut  of  com- 
pleting the  bridge  in  three  years  at  the  longest,  and 
even  talk  of  two  years  as  the  most  probable  time. 
The  work  of  tunneling  Washington  ave.,  St.  Louis, 
will  not  prove  as  difficult  a  task  as  many  suppose, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out disturbing  either  the  sewer,  water,  or  gas  mains. 
Should  this  operation,  however,  prove  too  hazardous, 
then  an  elevated  railway  will  be  constructed.  In 
either  event  the  road  will  terminate  in  a  grand  union 
depot  somewhere  near  Fourteenth  street,  forming  a 
direct  connection  with  the  Pacific  and  other  roods. — 
St.  Louit  Tima. 

Wbk  BoiiEK  Watebs  or  the  Paciho  Bail- 
X  KOAD. — There  are  very  few  railroads  which  are 
so  located  that  good,  fresh  water  for  making  steam 
is  accessible.  In  the  course  of  the  long  stretch  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  all  the  varieties  of  water 
which  are  annoying  to  engineers  have  been  met 
with,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  experience 
with  these  waters  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
world.  The  table  herewith  presented  exhibits  the 
salme  composition  of  the  water  at  nine  successive 
locomotive  stations  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  stations  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart. 
The  analyses  were  made  at  the  editor's  laboratory, 
and  are  as  complete  as  the  small  quantity  of  ma- 


terial used  in  the  work  would  allow.  It  was  fan- 
practicable  to  determine  the  contents  of  gases  ud 
organic  matter.  An  examination  under  more  faror- 
able  cricunutances  will  shortly  be  made,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  in  some  of  these  waters  s 
notable  amount  of  the  rare  alkali  metals  may  be 
found.  The  names  at  the  top  of  the  table  desig- 
nate the  stations  as  represented  pn  the  rulrosd 
tune-table. — Chtnical  Newt. 
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LIGHT  RoiiiKO  Stock. — ^It  has  now  been  indis- 
putably established  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  combined  engine  and  carriage  capable  d[ 
accommodating  66  passengers,  of  both  classes,  tlis 
whole  weight  of  which,  ftally  loaded,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, if  indeed  it  do  not  fall  short  of  20  tons,  while 
the  adhesion  weight  is  neariy  half  as  much,  or  teo 
tons,  and  the  average  steam  tractive  force  at  lesst 
half  a  ton.  The  resistance  of  such  a  carriage  tt 
20  miles  an  hour  upon  a  level,  would  not  exceei 
800  or  400  lbs.,  nor,  up(m  a  gradient  of  1  in  60, 
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more  than  from  1,060  lb*,  to  1,160  lbs.,  (he  whole 
actual  work  done  being,  say,  25  horse-power  in  one 
case  and  76  in  the  other,  or,  supposing  the  speed  on 
the  gradient  to  be  diminished  to  17  miles  an  hour, 
to  but  60  horse-power.  The  carriage  ia  not  one  of 
the  omnibus  kind,  but  has  seven  compartments  and 
guard's  van,  in  all  respects  in  conlcsmity  with  the 
standard  rolJing  stock  of  English  lines.  The  weight 
per  wheel  being  in  no  case  greater  than  2^  tons,  lines 
of  corresponding  lightness  would  serve  as  well  as 
heavy  lines  now  serve  for  heavy  engines,  loaded  as 
they  are  to  from  live,  six,  seven,  and  even  eight 
tons  upon  each  driving  wl^l.  If  even  half  filled 
with  passengers,  such  a  carriage  at  ordinary  fares 
would  earn  about  6s.  per  mile,  and,  if  filled,  of 
cottme,  twice  as  much.  The  whole  cost  of  working 
would  certainly  be  small.  When  working  upon 
moderately  easy  gradients,  the  consumption  of  coal 
would  run  but  from  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  per  mile,  the 
wages  of  driver,  stoker  and  guard,  making  100  miles 
a  day,  to  but  l|d.  per  mile,  and  repairs  to  prol>ably 
leas  than  a  pound  a  day,  or  24d.  per  mile,  these  re- 
spective expenses  being  thus  only  &d.,  or  say,  6d. 
per  mile,  including  all  train  charges.  Permanent 
way,  statiim  expenses,  and  general  charges  might 
carry  the  whole  to  Is.  or  Is.  lid. ;  but  even  at  twice 
the  last  named  cost  there  would  be  a  high  propor- 
tion of  profit  on  the  work. 

The  motion  of  the  carriage  is  easier  than  that  of 
•n  ordinary  train,  the  total  wheel  base  being  so 
much  longer  and  yet  so  much  easier  trom  being 
formed  upon  swivelling  bogies.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  if  branch  line  and  other 
short  traffic  passengers  were  allowed  to  make  use 
of  this  carriage,  they  would  not  universally  pro- 
nounce in  its  favor.  Mr.  Fairlie,  the  designer, 
having  worked  out  his  system  upon  the  great  scale, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  success,  as  the  experi- 
ments at  Uatcbam  have  abundantly  shown,  is  not 
only  to  be  congratulated,  but  is  entitled  also  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  whole  railway  bodyjpolitic. — 
Engineering. 

OSCILLATION  or  Railwat  Tbains. — Sir  Charles 
Fox  says  in  the  "Times":  The  oscillation  of 
railway  trains,  more  especially  at  high  velocities, 
producing  what  is  ordinarily  called  "  gauge  concus- 
sion," is  a  very  serious  source  of  wear  to  the  per- 
manent way  and  rolling  stock  of  railways,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  of  great  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
discomfort  it  occasions  to  passengers,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  caused  in  very  great  measure  by  the  use  of 
wheels,  the  tires  of  which  are  portions  of  cones  in- 
stead of  cylinders. 

If  the  English  engineers  would  use  the  swing 
beam  on  their  railway  vehicles,  they  would  be  much 
less  tioubled  from  this  cause. — Ed.  V.  N.  M. 

THE  Mont  Cehis  Tunnel. — The  undei^ound 
works  of  Mont  Cenis  are  carried  on  with  in- 
creasing spirit  and  energy.  The  opening  of  the 
great  tunnel  for  the  locomotive  before  July,  1871, 
u  confidently  predicted.  The  Italian  minister  of 
public  works  is  hastening  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Susa  to  Bardonntche,  the  southern 
opening  of  the  tuimel;  a  guaranty,  It  is  understood, 
being  pven  that  the  grand  opening  will  be  completed, 
•qd  the  whole  properly  walled  and  strengthened  by 
the  time  tliis  railway  is  finished.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  given  similar  pledges  as  to  the  northern 
opening  at  Modane. 


RAILWAY  Casdalties  IN  1868. — The  complete 
official  tale  of  casualties  to  human  life  and 
limb  on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  with  December 
last,  is  212  killed  and  600  injured.  But  among  the 
killed  eight  suicides  are  counted  for  which  the  rail- 
ways cannot  be  deemed  responsible — unless,  indeed, 
the  eig^t  uufoi  timates  were  shareholders.  Making 
this  deduction,  we  have  204  deaths.  This,  however, 
is  under  the  mark,  but  how  much  under  the  return 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  otfers  no  means  of  estimating ; 
it  tells  us  only  that  the  statement  of  "  accidents  to 
servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  complete,  as  many  railway  com- 
panies (nut  being  required  by  law)  do  not  report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  every  accident  which  may  have 
occurred  to  this  class  of  persons."  Nearly  all  the 
recorded  injuries  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
corded deaths  fail  under,  with  reference  to  the  suf- 
ferers, two  broad  and  opposite  categories — accidents 
from  causes  over  which  the  sufferers  had  no -control, 
and  accidents  from  causes  originating  in  the  mis- 
conduct or  carelessness  of  the  sufferers.  The  other 
deaths,  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  are  classed 
without  specific  regard  to  these  conditions. — Engi' 
neering. 

THE  Thakes  Tunnel,  which  opened  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1843,  was  closed  in  July  last,  having 
been  a  public  footway  for  a  period  uf  twenty-six 
years,  less  thirteen  days.  It  has  been  purchased 
for  £200,000  (une-third  of  its  cost)  by  the  Kast 
London  Kailway  Company,  which  line  will  be  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  Wapping,  in  a  short  time.  The 
new  Thames  Subway  from  Tower-hill  to  Bermond- 
sey  (Mr.  Barlow's  scheme),  commenced  on  16th  of 
February  of  the  present  year,  is  proceeding  very 
rapidly,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  will  be  opened  for 
traffic  in  three  months  time.  Its  cost  will  be  under 
£20,000.  The  works  of  the  old  Thames  tunnel 
were  commenced  in  1826.  Physical  and  financial 
difficulties  delayed  the  opening  for  eighteen  years. 

'pBE  Ddssbldokt  Bbidoe. — The  great  railway 
J.  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  near  the  village  of  Hamm, 
a  little  above  Dusseldorf,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember. The  bridge  is  to  oonsist  of  four  arches, 
the  upper  part  of  which  will  be  made  of  iron.  The 
iron  work  of  each  arch  will  weigh  14,000  centners. 
The  bridge  is  united  to  the  main  line  on  the  left 
bank  by  a  viaduct  consisting  of  fifteen  stone  arches, 
but  this  viaduct  does  nut  immediately  join  the 
bridge)  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  revolving  draw- 
bridge, so  that  the  line  can  be  rendered  impassable 
at  any  moment.  On  the  right  bank  a  fort  is  being 
built  which  will  command  the  whole  bridge. 

A  Rapid  Cbanqe  or  Gauge. — In  Missouri,  last 
month,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailway,  a  road 
nearly  200  miles  long,  changed  its  line  from  the 
broad  to  the  narrow  gauge .  Nearly  1 ,400  men  were 
engaged  In  the  work,  and  they  labored  with  such 
celerity  that  the  task  was  accomplished  in  twelve 
honrs,  and  without  interrupting  the  business  of  the 
road. 

Bodtbt's  Bbiimii. — A  site  for  the  erection  of  the 
model  of  the  railway  bridge  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  designed  by  M.  Boutet,  has  been  granted,  at 
the  Government  marble  depot,  Paris,  by  the  Em- 
peror's minister  of  the  imperial  household. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

MAOHIHBMT  JLMB  PkOCBUM  Of  THE  IXDCSTKIAL 
Aitis,  AID  Appakatcs  or  thk  Exact  Sci- 
XMCss.  By  Fkbbseick  A.  P.  Bakkakd,  LL.D., 
U.  States  Commissioner,  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 1867.  Washington:  Govemmeot  Printing 
Office,  1869.  8vo,  pp.  669.  For  sale  by  D.  Van 
Noatxand,  28  Murray  street,  New  York. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  memoir  upon  a 
great  number  of  important  topics  connected  wiUi 
the  Industrial  Arts  and  tlie  applications  of  mechan- 
ical and  physical  principles,  as  these  were  illustra- 
ted in  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867.  These  are 
considered  in  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  manner, 
in  fourteen  chapters,  of  which  the  general  headings 
•re :  I.  The  relation  of  Invention  to  industrial  pro- 
mess,  pp.  1-26;  U.  Motors,  pp.  26-1275  UI. 
Transmission  of  force,  pp.  128-160i  IV.  Accumu- 
lation of  force,  pp.  161-161 ;  V.  Measure  of  force, 
pp.  162-168;  VI.  Direct  applications  of  force,  pp. 
169-218;  VII.  Meters  for  liquids  and  gas;  Boiler 
feeders,  pp.  21^286;  VIII.  Machines  and  mechan- 
ical apparatus  designed  for  special  purposes,  pp. 
2^7-280;  IX.  Processes  and  ProducU,  pp.  281- 
882;  X.  Diving  and  Respiratory  apparatus,  pp. 
882-846;  XI.  Improvements  m  the  application  of 
cold,  pp.  846-86U;  XII.  Artificial  prodactioa  of 
cold,  pp.  861-402;  XIII.  Light-bouse  Ulumina- 
tion,  pp.  408-416;  XV.  Printing  and  the  graphic 
•jts,  pp.  417-468.  Under  each  of  these  general 
beads  we  find  grouped  a  great  number  of  BKMt  in- 
teresting and  important  matters,  about  many  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  elaewhere,  if  at  all,  so 
dear  and  exact  statements.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  topics  thus  diacnaaed  would  fill  sereral 
pages  of  this  JoumaL 

The  just  claims  of  American  skill  and  scienoe 
are  Ailly  stated,  with  occasional  reclainatioiia, 
among  which  we  are  glad  to  find  under  clwpter 
XII,  a  fuU  recognition  of  Prof.  Alexander  C.  Twi- 
ning's  American  lee  Machine  of  I860,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  progenitor  of  all  similar  machines, 
and  which  has  been  most  shamelesriy  pirated  and 
appropriated  by  European  inventors.  In  conclu- 
ding his  account  of  Prof.  Twining's  apparatus.  Dr. 
Barnard  adds :  "It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted 
thi^  an  invention  of  so  much  merit  and  importance, 
and  of  which  the  soundness  and  commercial  value 
had  been  so  ftally  demonstrated,  both  theoretically 
and  experimentally,  should,  through  the  apathy  or 
timidity  of  capitalists,  have  been  permitted  to  be 
neglected  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated,  till 
foreign  enterprise  had  seized  upon  it,  and  developed 
it  into  a  great  indabtry." 

This  Report  is  illustrated  by  well-executed  wood 
cuts  of  the  most  important  forms  of  ^>paratus  dis- 
covered, 164  in  number,  and  is  correctly  and  I>and- 
aomely  printed,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  W. 
P.  Blake,  charged  with  editing  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867. — ^m.  Journal  of  Seitne*  and^rt. 
SuBHABiiiB  Wamabe.  By  Lieut.  Commander 
Barvh,  U.  S.  N.  D.  Van  Noatrand,  28  Mur- 
ray street.  New  York.    1869. 

This  is  an  important  book  to  military  men,  and 
consists  of  an  examination  of  the  various  offensive 
and  defensive  engines  that  have  been  contrived  for 
submarine  hostilities,  inclnding  a  discussion  of  the 
torpedo  system,  its  effects  upon  iron-clad  ship  sys- 
tems, and  its  probable  infloenee  upon  future  naval 


wars.  Plates  ot  a  vahuble  daracter  aoeompuy 
the  treatise,  which  affords  a  useful  history  of  Um 
momentous  sut^ect  it  discusses.  Beginning  vilh 
David  Bnsbnell,  who  was  bom  in  Coouestieut  is 
1742,  and  was  the  first  inventor  of  torpedoes,  tb* 
narrative  ia  brongbt  down  to  our  own  dqr  sad  ia- 
eludes  those  most  famooa  practical  epochs  of  rai>- 
marine  opcratioos,  the  Crimean  war  and  oar  twa 
late  smuggle.  Tlie  coatriTaaoes  of  Fultoa,  and  Us 
negotiations  eonoeming  them  with  the  fneA  lad 
English  governments,  are  described,  as  well  as  tlie 
later  experimeats  of  Colonel  Colt  mad  his  cognats 
prc^osals  to  the  authorities  at  Wastiingtoo.  Tb* 
anthor  legMrds  tlM  Southern  Slates  as  the  fint 
power  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of  toipedii 
warfkre.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  BoniaaB 
used  torpedoes,  and  even  electricity  as  applied  to 
them,  for  deftinding  their  harbors  against  the  Eng- 
lish aitd  French.  Fultoa  thought  of  this  spplica- 
tion  of  electricity,  Imt  gave  it  up  as  impracticabls. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  comi^ete  torpedo-bost, 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  author,  is  the  Spay  ten  DnyvO, 
built  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  I^y,  U.S.N.  Thisvesxl 
wss  not  built  ia  season  to  test  ber  powers  daring 
our  late  war;  but  Captain  Barnes  thinks  her  the 
most  formidable  engine  of  destruction  for  navil 
warCsre  now  afloat.  A  great  deal  of  nseftal  mfor- 
mation  is  collected  in  his  pages,  eqwcially  coBoem- 
ing  the  inveatieos  of  Seholl  and  Verdne,  and  of 
Jones'  and  Hunt's  batteries,  as  well  aa  of  other 
similar  machines,  and  the  use  in  submarine  open- 
tiona  of  gun  cotton  and  nitro-giycerine.— Aew  Fort 

TtSM*. 

A  Short  Cocbsb  ih  Qdautatitb  Asaltsu, 
WITH  tbb  Nbw  Notatior.  By  J.  M.  Cbaits, 
Professor  of  General  Chemistry  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.    New  York:  John  WUey  &  Son.     1869. 

Familiar  with,  and  rightly  appreciating  the  wants 
of  students,  Professor  Crafts  has  prepaied  a  maniul 
as  excellent  in  design  aa  able  in  execution.  It 
goes  over  the  whole  field  that  a  student  would  be 
likely  to  work  in,  in  a  condensed,  yet  eminently 
comprehensive  and  lucid  manner.  It  gives  AiU 
instruction  in  manipulation,  explicit  directions  for 
conducting  the  various  methods  of  testing  sod 
accurate  accounts  of  the  operation  of  the  usual 
re-agents,  together  with  the  behavior  of  the  various 
classes  of  snlwtances  in  their  presence.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  subject  is  the  best,  perhaps,  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  special  aim  in  view;  the 
divisions  are  natural ;  copiotu  references,  back  and 
Ibnb,  among  the  ditlereul  analyses,  alford  material 
assistance;  while  the  letter-press  itself,  Mrith  its 
conspicuous  headings,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent's progress.  The  very  full  tables,  at  the  end, 
have  all  the  force  of  diagromatic  illuslrations.  M'e 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  classification,  nomen- 
clature and  notation  are  in  accordance  with  late^ 
researches  in  chemical  pbiloHophy.  So  very  coa- 
venient,  useful  and  trustworthy  a  book  cannot  bil 
to  take  and  maintain  the  place  it  was  intended  for— 
at  the  elbow  of  the  student  working  in  the  labora- 
tory. We  commend  it  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  teaching  thia  branch  of  the 
science. — Sew  York  Timet. 

Bullbtik  or   thb   Natiomal   Associatioi  or 
Wool  MAHcrAOTORBBS.    Bcatou :    Oflke,  11 
Pemberton  square. 

THB  LoooxariTB  EtroiBBEBs'  M0XTH1.T  JoinU'it. 
August. 
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AUxmxi  or  Mjiohihsbt  amb  Millwobk.  By 
WlLUAM  J.  Maoqdokn  Kamkihc,  C.K.,  F.U. 
a.,  k.     London  :  Griffin  &  Co.     1869. 

ThU  in  an  entirely  new  woric  of  Dr.  Rankine's, 
the  Keghu  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanics in  Glasgow  Unirersity. 

Tiie  book  is  dirided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  the  Greometry  of  Machinery  i  the  second, 
of  tlie  Dynamics  of  Machinery;  and  the  third,  of 
the  Materials,  Strength  and  Constmction  of  Ma- 
chinery. Under  the  head  of  the  Geometry  of  Ma- 
chinery machines  are  considered  with  reference  to 
the  comparative  motions  only  of  their  moving  parts; 
and  roles  are  given  for  designing  and  arranging 
those  parts  so  as  to  produce  any  given  comparative 
motion. 

Several  problems  in  mecluuiism  are  solved  by 
methods  which  appear  not  to  have  hitherto  been 
published,  and  which  possess  advantages  in  point  of 
ease  or  of  accuracy.  Such  are  those  regarding  the 
drawing  of  rolling  curves,  and  of  some  kinds  of 
cams;  the  construction  of  the  figures  of  teeth  of 
skew-bevel  wheels,  and  of  threads  of  gearing- 
screws,  by  the  help  of  the  normal  section;  and 
some  improvements  in  the  details  of  processes  for 
designing  intermittent  gear,  link  motions  aad  pa- 
rallel motions. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Dynamics  of  Machinery, 
are  considered  the  forces  exerted  and  the  woric 
done  in  machines;  the  means  of  measuring  those 
quantities  by  indicators  and  dynamometers;  of  de- 
termining and  balancing  the  reaotions  of  moving 
mosses  in  macttiues,  and  of  regulating  work  and 
speed;  and  the  efficiency,  or  proportion  in  which 
the  useful  work  is  less  than  the  total  work,  in  the 
different  sorts  of  moving  pieces,  and  their  various 
combinatiuDS. 

Under  the  head  of  tiie  Materials,  Strength  and 
Construction  of  Machinery  are  considered;  first, 
the  properties  of  various  materials,  as  affecting  their 
treatment  and  use  in  tlie  construction  of  machines; 
secondly,  the  general  principles  of  the  strength  of 
materials;  thirdly,  the  special  application  of  those 
principles  to  questions  relating  to  the  strength  and 
the  construction  of  various  parts  of  machines;  and 
fourthly,  the  principles  of  the  action  of  cutting  tools. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  any  work  of  Fr^essor 
Bankine's  on  a  subject  such  as  this  cannot  but  be  of 
great  practical  value.  We  have  here  simply  to 
draw  the  attention  of  readers  interested  in  machin- 
ery and  millwork  to  its  publication. — The  BuUdtr. 

TBI  HSTAIICBOT  or  IsON  AXD  StEKL,  THBOBBTI- 
CAL    AKD   PBACTIOAL,   IK    AU.    ITS    BBAHCHI8, 
WITH  SPBCIALMCrSKBHCE  TO  AMERICAN  MATBBIALS 

A«D  PBO0ES8ES.  By  H.  S.  OsBOEN,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  with  280  engravings  on  wood  and 
'folding  plates,  ^ilodelphia:  Henry  Carey  Baird, 
1869.  For  sale  by  Tan  Nostrand,  28  Murray  street, 
Kew  York. 

This  voluminous  and  extensively  illustrated  work 
is  peculiarly  valuable  to  American  readers  from  the 


rPBAHSAOTIONS    Or    THE    IHSnTITTIOIl    OT    NAVAL 

X  Abcbitects.  Vol.  ix,  1868, 4to.,  plates.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Institution  Uooms,  9  Adeii>hi  Terraoe, 
London. 

This  last  volume  is  as  good  as  its  predeceasors} 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  papers,  better  than  some  of 
the  eight  volumes  before  it. 

There  is  one  rather  formidable  evil  that  besets 
the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  jf»pen 
brought  to  the  annual  meeting  oi  this  Institution. 
It  is  that  they  are  too  much  hobbies,  trotted  out  by 
their  authors  for  very  practical  purposes,  no  doubt, 
but  these  having  very  often  a  basis  in  gold  only,  the 
papers  are  apt  to  be  exaggerative  or  one-sided;  and 
the  politeness  of  discussions,  in  which,  i»t)bal>ly, 
fViends  manage  to  take  a  prominent  part,  do  not 
always  counteract  too  favorable  statements,  mucll 
less  expose  quackery. 

There  are  some  papers  to  which  this  a{^es  in 
this  present  volume — we  will  not  risk  the  odium  of 
spcfcify  ing  them ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  two,  we 
really  do  not  see  that  any  very  decisive  corrective 
was  even  attempted  to  be  applied  to  statements 
which,  left  unchallenged,  must  lead  people  astray. 
There  are  nineteen  papers  altogether  in  the  volume; 
the  most  ponderous — and,  shall  we  say,  pufly?— 
being  that  upon  the  well-worn  "turret  and  tripod 
systems,''  and  that  scientifically  the  most  able  and 
important,  being  the  last  in  the  volume,  by  Prof. 
Rankine,  "  Ou  the  waves  which  travel  along  with 
ships."  The  doubts  thrown  upon  Mr.  Sa.\by'8 
magnetic  methods  of  detecting  internal  defects  in 
iron,  seem  to  be  strengthened  by  the  Act  that,  after 
more  than  a  year  has  since  elapsed,  we  hear  no  more 
about  it.  M.  Rochnssen's  paper  on  the  Treatment 
of  Steel  Plates  is  valuable  and  worthy  of  reference, 
notwithstanding  that  it  contains  (p.  8)  one  astonish- 
ing statement,  viz:  'as  the  mere  cost  of  melting 
crucible  steel,  both  in  England  and  Prussia,  is  £9 
per  ton,"  &c.  We  had  supposed  that  M.  Siemens 
undertakes  to  melt  cast-steel  in  crucibles  at  a  total 
cost  of  under  £1  per  ton. 

Were  more  and  abler  men  of  applied  science  to 
preside  as  chairmen  at  these  meetings  in  place  <k 
ancient  admirals  and  lords,  the  character  of  the 
papers  would  prove  higher,  and  doubtfU  statements 
would  be  more  effectually  exposed. — The  Practical 
Mtehanie'*  Journal. 

SoiBimrio  Stusibs,  ob  Pbaotical  ix  Comtkast 
WITH  Chimbbioal  FuBsuiTs.  T WO  popuUr  lec- 
tures. By  H.  DuoKS,  C.E.  Reprinted.  Small 
8vo.  Spon,  London,  1869.  For  sale  by  Van  Mos- 
trand. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  of  these  popular  lectorea, 
Mr.  Dircks  returns  to  his  first  biographical  love, 
and  the  subject  of  his  previous  Iwger  and  faithfVilly 
written  biographies,  vii :  the  "  Life  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester/'  of  1866,  and  "  Worcesteriana,"  of 
pleasant  reading  and  contain  some  of  the  biographi- 
1866.  These  lectures,  slight  as  they  are,  form  very 
cal  and  historical  cream  of  the  larger  life  of  the 
celebrated  and  wonderful  marquis. 

It  is  peculiarly  flttintc  at  this  time,  when  aaother 
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thoaght,  and  that  be  indivldttaUj  and  practically 
oomprehendii  what  he  is  writing  about,  when  treat- 
ing of  discovery,  inrention  and  the  proper  and  im- 
proper Ixiarings  of  the  existing  patent  law  upon 
thcM.  Kothing  can  l)etter  show  the  real  incapncity 
of  such  legislators,  ax  the  openers  of  the  late  debate 
on  the  abolition  of  the  patent  laws,  to  deal  with  the 
Bubject,  than  their  confusion  of  thought  as  to  any 
distinction  between  discovery  and  invention;  a  con- 
cision, however,  from  which  many  inventors'  and 
Satentees'  minds  are  not  exempt,  but  which  Mr. 
•ircks  labors  to  clear  away.  We  commend  this 
volume  to  all  interested  in  patent-law  reform,  which 
U  urgently  needed,  and  which  should  be  initiated 
by  an  effective  Koyal  commission  ol  enquiry  com- 
manded to  hear  all  pertinent  evidence  brought  be- 
fore it,  and  not  contrive  merely  to  bear  such  as  shall 
suit  the  foregone  views  of  the  commissioners,  as 
before  now  has  happened.— T&<  Practical  Mechan- 
ic's Journal. 

PtLkCnOAL  MlMIHO,  rOlLT  AHD  tAMIUABlT  !>■- 
soiBBP.  By  George  Bickard.  Small  8vo. 
£.  Wilson,  Boyal  Exchange,  London,  1869.  For 
sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

This  little  closely-printed  volume,  which  Is  preg- 
nantly full  of  matter,  docs  not  belie  its  title;  it  !a 
mining,  limiting  that  to  British  motal-mining,  fully 
and  familiarly  descril)ed,  and  by  a  man  who  ob- 
viously baa  had  large  experience. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  to  condense  into  a  thin 
volume  of  this  size,  by  any  process  of  close  type 
and  narrow  margins,  the  whole  that  can  or  ought  to 
be  said  upon  so  large  and  so  varied  a  subject,  on 
which  much  more  might  tie  written  in  the  same 
homely  and  sensible  view  as  this  is  characterized  by. 

But  the  information  given  is  clear,  good  and 
practical,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  elementary 
work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  who  has 
already  mastered  his  schooling  and  is  intended  to 
become  a  miner;  it  will  at  least  give  bim  a  good 
panoramic  view  of  what  he  will  be  engaged  in,  and 
what  sort  of  knowled^  he  must  acquire  to  succeed 
as  one  of  tliat  specialized  class  of  engineers  called 
in  Cornwall  "  mine  captains." — Practical  Mechan- 
ic*' Journal. 

DIB  HAlTmHBII.B  DBR  LoOOMOnV-DAMPfMA- 
SCBINBN,  tic.  Bearbt.  v.  C.  Sohbpp,  Civil- 
ingenieur,  Heidelberg,  1869.    1  vol.  8vo. 

In  the  Orst  part  of  this  work  the  author  clean 
the  table,  so  to  say,  by  a  didactic  and  critical  sur- 
vey of  all  the  diSerent  classes  and  constructions  of 
locomotives  which  have  got  into  established  use. 
In  the  second  part  he  proceeds  to  construction 
rules,  and  deduces  ab  origine  the  proportions.  Sec., 
of  all  the  important  parts,  including  some  of  the 
most  recent  German  modiScations  and  improve- 
ments of  valve  gear.  It  is  a  very  oseful  book,  to 
the  reader  of  German,  for  the  purpose  proposed  by 
the  author,  "self-study;"  the  beat  education  that 
mechanic  or  any  other  adult  man  can  ever  receive — 
that  which  he  gives  himself;  the  only  one  that 
leaves  no  fortresses  of  ignorance  in  the  rear,  as  all 
pupil-teaching  often  does,  and  as  "  cram  "  is  sure 
to  do. 

Herr  Scbepp's  atlas  of  plates  are  excellent  and 
clear  engravings,  and  valuable  to  the  practical 
locomotive  builder,  all  the  necessary  dimensions 
being  given  in  figures,  and  a  special  system  of 
cross-lining,  now  commonly  accepted  in  Germany, 
is  adopted,  by  which  the  constructive  material  of 


every  part  is  obvioas  to  the  eye  without  the  aid  «f 
coloring. — Practical  Mechanic*  Journal. 

DicnoiiART  ow  SciEimric  Tebiis.    By  P.  A»- 
Tia  MirrrAU,  LL.O.    Strahaa  &  Co.,  1869.— 
>  or  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

At  a  time  when  scientific  and  technical  edncation 
is  so  much  needed,  tiie  issue  (^  a  dictionary  of 
terms  in  use  in  the  practical  sciences  is  timely,  aod 
cannot  but  be  useful;  more  especially  a  good  one, 
as  this  seenu  to  be;  although,  no  doubt,  witiiia  tin 
limits  of  it  there  are  not  a  few  omiisiona.  Never- 
theless, great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  ren- 
der it  as  complete  as  possible,  considering  tbess 
limits.  Tlie  work  is  preceded  by  a  usefU  intro- 
duction to  the  classification  anil  study  of  the 
sciences. 

Tax  Paimtbrs'  Maoaqvb.    Cincinnati :  J.  Son- 
neudecker  &  Co.,  Publishers,  178  Elm  street. 
An  excellent  monthly,  containing   instruction  ia 
the  various   styles  and  branciies  of  painting,  and 
also  information  on  the  nature  and  compositiun  of 
paints. 

IKVBXTOBs  AHD  Ihtbbtioxs,  btc.  In  three  parti: 
the  Philosophy  of  Invention;  the  Kighis  and 
Wrongs  of  Inventors;  and  Early  Inventors'  Inven- 
tories of  Secret  Inventions.  By  H.  DiacKS,  C.E. 
8vo.  Spon,  London  1867.  For  sale  by  Van  Nos- 
trand.     . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ENAKBLiHO  Iron  with  Glass. — Among  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  processes  of  Birming- 
iiam  industry  must  certainly  be  reckoned  that  of 
enameling  iron  wilb  ^ass,  by  the  pMented  methud 
of  Charles  Henry  Paris,  of  France,  which  was  first 
introdoeed  into  this  country,  a.  d.  1850,  by  Ileum. 
Selby  and  Johns,  in  conjunction  with  P.  F.  Grif- 
fiths and  Co.  The  enamel  is  a  hard  siliceous  glaze 
or  covering,  formed  upon  sur&ces  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  oxidation 
of  the  metal.  According  to  a  well-informed  Bir- 
mingham manufacturer  it  transpires  that  sea-water, 
salts,  and  acids,  produce  no  ellbct  upon  it.  Tin 
process  was  first  applied  to  the  coating  of  cnlinary 
articles,  such  as  saucepans,  fiying-pans,  baking 
dishes,  tec.  It  is  now  applied  to  wash-hand  basins, 
meat  dishes,  tea-cups  and  saucers,  dinner  plates, 
&c.  These  articles,  owing  to  their  cleanliness  and 
durability,  command  a  large  sale  in  this  country. 
By  ftir  the  greater  part,  however,  are  manafaetaml 
for  use  on  board  sliip,  or  for  the  foreign  or  coioniil 
market.  A  fall  or  blow  may  cause  the  enamel  to 
chip,  but  the  articles  themselves  are  practically  in- 
destructible— a  most  important  consideration  when 
the  replacement  or  breakage  is  difficult  or  expensive. 
Pipes  for  gas  and  water  service  have  by  this  process 
been  enameled  to  some  considerable  extent.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  this  enameled  ware  it  was  nsnil 
to  coat  the  articles  of  a  grey  color,  and  owing  to 
their  dull  appearance  the  demand  for  them  was 
somewhat  circumscribed.  Shortly  after  the  white 
enamel  was  introduced  with  success,  as  being  purer 
and  cleaner  in  appearance.  The  printing  of  Uie 
enameled  ware  succeeded,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Baugh  extended  considerably  the  productiMi 
by  introducing  enameled  iron  for  door  numben, 
wagon  plates,  insurance  plates,  mill  plates,  ago, 
street,  and  inidcx  plates,  show  cards,  door  plates, 
station  name  plates,  gndient  plates,  tK.    Bj  * 
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later  iinproTement  elaborate  designs  are  traosferred 
in  enameled  colors  to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  and 
nubseqaently  burnt  in  a  fUmace,  thus  rendering 
them  proof  against  atmospheric  influence.  Finger 
plates  for  doors  have  been  manufactured  on  this 
principle  with  marked  success,  classic  figures  hav- 
mg  been  introduced,  or  sacred  imagery,  well  ac- 
cording with  the  Semtre  de  TabemaeU.  Another 
feature  in  the  recent  improvements  is  the  imitation 
of  engraved  zinc  plates  with  remarkable  exactness. 
Enamel  has  been  applied  also  with  marked  success 
to  corrugated  iron  sheets  for  roofing  and  small 
buildings  (a  chef  d'teitvre  of  'Wolverhampton  pro- 
duct), a  purpose  to  which  its  capability  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  adapts  it  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  greater 
extension  of  this  and  kindred  branches  of  industry 
fa  in  store. — Cor.  Engineer. 

VnAOtPKDB  Tkactiom. — A  correspondent  of 
"  Engtneering  "  says  of  the  bicycle : 

Merely  looked  on  as  a  graceftil  scientific  toy,  I 
think  the  instrument  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
am  sanguine  of  its  being  made  use  of  for  purposes 
of  travel.  If  you  will  grant  me  the  space,  I  would 
ask  your  insertion  of  the  following  data  from  Ho- 
lin's  experiments  on  traction,  and  Weisbach's 
calculations  of  the  work  performed  by  a  man 
walking,  and  by  comparison  find  the  economy  in 
bicycle  riding._ 

Extracts  from  Hortn's  experiments  on  traction 
on  roods,  as  reported  in  "  Redtenbacher's  Result- 
ate,"  viz  :  two-wheeled  carU,  having  wheels  64  in. 
and  78  in.  respectively,  in  diameter,  and  axles  2| 
in.  diameter,  with  tyres  4  in.  and  5  in.  wide : 


For  64  in. 

wheels. 

I 

'     M.3 

_l_ 

"     84.8 

_l_ 

79.9 


For  78  in. 

wheels. 

1 

I 

107.9 
1 

VU.9 


On  very  good  macadam  . 
On  good  paved  road 

Parisian  paved  roads  ... 

Telford's  older  experiments  gave  ^  on  paved 
roads,  and  ^  on  macadam ;  also,  I  believe,  with 
common  laden  wagons  without  springs. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  question  :  Weis- 
bacb,  in  his  "  Ingenieur  and  Maschinen  Mecha- 
nik,"  latest  edition,  1865,  second  volume,  page 
828,  computes  the  work  done  in  walking  on  a  level 
road  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  uf  the  person  mul- 
tiplied by  <Vth  of  the  speed  per  minute. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  a  man  to  weigh  140  lbs.,  and 
te  walk  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hoar,  we  should 
have,  by  Weisbach's  rule,  140X->^L/^080  foot- 
ponnds  per  minute  as  the  work  done  by  walking. 

I  compute  the  traction  for  a  bicycle  to  be  at  the 
very  outeide  ^th  when  going  about  10  miles  per 
hour;  for,  as  a  carriage,  the  velocipede  is  nearly 
perfection,  and  is  fitted  with  a  spring.  Taking  the 
weight  of  man  and  machine  together  as  210  lbs., 
and  traction  at  ^th,  we  should  get  for  the  speed 
of  velocipede,  when  the  rider  worked  up  to  the 
same  power  as  when  on  foot,  ^'<^'JL=:1026.66  ft. 
per  minute,  or  about  11 ,6  miles  per  hour. 

I  think  Weisbach's  estimate  of  walking  to  be 
too  high,  and  my  own  of  the  traction  for  a  bicycle 
to  be  too  high  also.  If  we  thus  estimate  walking 
to  be  equal  to  1820  fooUpoands,  and  ^traction  st 


y^th,  we  get  a  speed  of  10.8  miles  per  hour  for 
the  velocipede.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  it  takes  nonihM  of  practice  to  fully  acquire 
the  use  of  a  "  two-wheeled  horse." 

COAL  Pbodvct  ot  Gbkat  Britaih.— The  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Great  Britain  was,  in  1867, 
according  to  the  returns  given  in  the  '-  Mineral 
Statistics,"  104,500,480  tons.  In  1868,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  Inspectors  of  Goal  Mines,  the 
quantity  was  104,66'},959  tons.  Of  this  the  exporte, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  as  follows : 


Nam«  of  Conntry. 


KoMia 

Sw«ilao 

Oemnark 

PruMia 

HaiiM  Town* 

HoUand. 

France 

Spam  and  Canariea. 

Italy — Sardinia 

Uuiird  Sutas 

Brazil 

Britub  India 

Olliar  Conutriea 


Total . 


(joamity.      Ooelarad  Valm. 


Tom. 

6«3,7S7 

3»(i,U»9 

835,fl09 

£83,450 

TOT,  744 

860,048 

!,(«»,  370 
«M,1C1 
3»,8Ssl 
100.851 
Sin,S77 
Ma,S70 

3,7S«,335 


10,837,613 


£ 

306,1(13 
16S,»7t 
387, 7«1 
S3S,I01 
346,303 
1!M,U04 
872, 483 
894,848 
145,  SM> 

72,046 

172,303 

203,303 

l|SS7,79t 


S,35S,7»1 


A  return  showing  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
and  about  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain;  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  and  lives  lost  by  the  ac- 
cidents, in  the  year  1868. 


Names  of  Districts. 


NortliiimtMriandiConitMr-  \ 

land,  and  N.  Dorhara.. ,  )     175 

Soaih  Durham 171 

North  and  Bast  Lancaihire      SOS 
W.  Lancaahira  &  N.  Wain     SOS 

Yerkfihire 450 

Derbjr,  Notiinghani,  Leicea- 

ler,  and  Warwickahire. . . 
North    Stafford,    Cheahire, 

and  Shropahire 9i5 

8.  Stafford  and  Worcester. 

shire 

MoDinouIh,     OloDceater,  \ 

Somenet  ft  Devonahire  i 
SontJi  Walea 338 


Totals:  England  ft  Waleabi,834 


East  Scotland... 
West  Sooilaod. 


Totals:  Scotland. 


TotaU:  England,  Walea 
and  Scotland.... 


X'' 

13 


Ctnantitjr  of 
coal  raised 


as4 


457 


a,»i 


&S3 


Tons. 

11,400,000 
15,300,000 
7,053,000 
7,600,000 
0,706,000 

7,600,000 

6,000,000 

8,900,000 

6,900,000 
8,000,000 


88,857,000 


8,456,084 
6,aS3,b76 


14,700,860 


104,506,868 


s    i,i 


sirii 


*  «l  •gs 


67 
84 
61 
ISO 
77 

08 

57 

80 

56 
lUO 


7TB 


Bl 


860 


68 
87 
65 
S37 
80 

00 

01 

VH 

n 

101 


888 


43 
40 


K3 


1,011 


ACkmckt  roB  Lbatreb  is  made  by  mixing  ten 
parts  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  one  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  then  adding  enough  gutta-percha 
to  make  a  tough  thickly  flowing  liquid.  One 
essential  pre-requisite  to  a  thorough  union  of  the 
parts  consists  in  freedom  of  the  snrOiccs  to  be 
joined  from  grease.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
laying  a  cloth  upon  them  and  applying  a  hot  iron 
for  a  time.  The  cement  is  then  applied  to  both 
pieces,  the  surfaces  brought  in  contact,  and  pressure 
applied  until  the  Joint  Is  dry. 
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IMPmoTiD  JCaohimb  Tools.— Hr.  John  Woolfleld, 
of  the  Liverpool  Works,  Sobo,  who  has  recently 
commenoed  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machine 
tools,  is  introducing  some  impruvcmeuts  of  his  own 
design  in  connection  with  hithcs.  All  lathes,  up  to 
fifteen  Inch  centers,  he  fits  with  hardened  steel, 
conical  spindles  and  bearings.  The  slide-rest  sad- 
dle and  center-bead  be  Stg  with  steel  screws  and 
nut-boxes.  In  planing  machines  the  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  is  especially  obvious,  yet  it  is  fre- 
quently Ignored  by  makers  of  flrst-class  repute. — 
The  saddle-slides  are  so  constructed  as  to  protect 
the  screw  that  moves  them  iVom  injury  or  dirt. 
The  surfacing  motion  is  new,  good  and  inexpensive. 
A  reference  to  the  processes  of  lathe  making  will 
afford  some  idea  of  the  extreme  care  required  to 
produce  an  excellent  article.  Tbe  first  process  is 
the  boring  of  the  head.  Simultaneously,  with  this 
operation,  the  smith  forges  tbe  spindles  and  bushes. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  nutter.  First-rate  smiths 
•re  not  always  able  to  produce  a  sound  lathe  spindle. 
Tlie  iron  is  first  forged  Into  the  required  shape,  and 
a  piece  of  double  ^ear  steel  is  welded  round  it  to 
form  tbe  neck  or  bearing.  Should  this  not  be  per- 
fectly  sound,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  "  fiy  "  in  hardening. 
The  bushes  are  steel  cylinders,  forged  of  double 
•h^r  steel,  and  lapped  with  the  best  iron.  The 
welding  hers  is  required  to  be  done  perfectly. — 
When  these  steel  bushes  are  annealed  they  go  to 
the  turner,  and  turned  parallel  outside.  Then  they 
•re  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  and  suddenly  immersed 
in  running  water;  and  should  the  slightest  flaw  oc- 
«ar  In  the  weld,  tbey  crack  and  have  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  wasters.  If  all  goes  well  they  ore  driven 
into  the  hcadstock  bored  to  receive  them,  and  are 
Upped  true  and  clear,  or,  in  other  words,  polished 
by  means  of  •  lead  lap  running  at  a  remarkable 
speed.  The  spindle  is  annealed,  then  turned,  heated 
to  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  plunged  into  a  stream 
of  water  icy-oold.  Tbb  is  a  severe  trial  of  the 
smith's  work.  Tbe  next  process  is  that  of  polishing. 
This  is  effected  by  placing  it  in  a  lathe  utd  causing 
it  to  revolve  slowly,  an  emery  wheel  running  at  con- 
aiderable  velocity  in  a  contrary  direction,  until  it  is 
highly  polished.  Thus  tbe  spindle  is  a  perfect  "fit" 
when  put  into  the  bearings.  Ttie  slide-rest  and 
saddle  are  planed  perfectly  true,  and  then  scraped 
and  smoothed  until  the  various  parts,  when  put 
tightly  together,  will  slide  freely  upon  each  other, 
•  process  requiring  great  care,  skill  and  attention. 
Caution  is  especially  required  in  planing  slide-rests, 
beds,  Sec.,  lest  they  should  spring  when  being  fast- 
ened upon  the  planing  machine.  Long  latlw  beds 
require  especial  care.  The  saddle  and  bed  both 
require  to  be  scraped  true,  until  they  slide  freely 
•long  the  bed  iVom  end  to  end.  Great  care  and 
nicety  of  finish  is  requisite  for  the  leading  screw. — 
In  the  construction  of  drilling  machines,  steel  spin- 
dles are  now  superseding  those  of  iron,  the  Utter 
being  liable  to  bend  when  subjected  to  a  sudden 
Jerk.  Mr.  Woolfleld  has  recently  patented  a  cor- 
rugating machine,  which  is  estimated  to  perform 
ten  times  the  work  of  tbe  ordinary  press,  without 
suttjecting  the  metal  to  undue  strains.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  glaring  imperfections  of  the 
ordinary  process,  both  in  regard  to  economy  and 
excellence  of  workmanship  — Cor.  Engineer. 

We  would  recommend  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Engineer  "  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  tool-building 
shops.  Much  of  this  practice  is  old,  and  the  use  of 
iron  spindlos  is  aU  out  of  date.— JSil.  F.  N.  M. 


GASH0l.m«i,  Of  tbe  large  number  of  gasholders 
in  and  neMr  London,  the  greMer  propertioo 
were  mMle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bitmisgbam. 
The  largest  gasholder  in  existence,  that  oC  ^80  ft. 
diameter  and  8,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  at  tbe 
FttUtaoi  station  of  tbe  Imperial  Gaslight  Compaay. 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Westwood  k  Wright,  of 
Dudley,  tbe  cast-iron  work  having  been  toned 
out  by  the  Stsvely  Company. 

Of  tbe  makers  still  nearer  Binning^aiB,  Mean. 
ThoiDAS  Piggott  It  Sons,  lad  Messrs.  Hortons' 
gasholders  are  well  known  to  probably  nearly  ill 
tbe  gas  engineers  in  the  kingdom.  Tbe  last  nuMd 
firm  have  lately  secured  the  contract  for  a  largs 
holder  at  tiie  Western  Gasworks,  London,  while 
Messrs.  Piicgotta  are  eagaged  upon  one  of  160  ft. 
diameter  for  Preston.  Their  largest  holder  wu 
one,  we  believe,  put  np  in  Belfast,  and  IbO  ft.  ia 
diameter. 

Tbe  hydraulic  punching  and  rivethig  macbfaierj 
at  Messrs.  Piggotts'  is  extremely  effective.  In  tin 
rectangular  plates  any  number  of  holes  up  to,  «e 
believe,  154,  are  punched  at  a  single  blow,  and  to 
the  exact  pitch.  Originally  the  piston  within  a 
vertical  steam  cylinder  of  about  4  tt.  diameter, 
and  worked  with  60  lbs.  steam,  had  a  rod  or  hy- 
draulic plunger  of  4  or  5  in.  diameter,  which  tsi 
driven  home  with  a  force  of  perhaps  40  tons,  eqotl 
to  at  least  2  tons  per  Inch,  ibrcing  water  equal  to 
its  own  solid  contents  into  an  accnrnDlator,  ftom 
which  it  was  let  on,  as  required,  to  a  pair  of  verti- 
cal 9  in.  rams,  placed  over  the  bed  of  the  pnoeh- 
ing  machine.  These  drove  down  the  punching 
head,  carrying  the  punches,  which  were  tnmed 
with  shanks  of  a  diameter  equal  to  tbe  intended 
pitch,  and  secured  in  rows,  and  with  their  shanki 
in  contact,  in  grooves  properly  formed  around  tbe 
punching  bead.  Each  alternate  punch  was  made 
|ths  inch  longer  than  its  neighboir  on  either  side, 
so  that  although  a  single  blow  sent  all  the  punches 
through  the  plate  with  a  shigle  report  like  thst  tf 
a  pistol,  but  one-half  of  the  punches  aetnally  went 
through  at  once.  The  work  thus  done  was  exact, 
indeed  perfection.  Instead  of  the  large  steam 
cylinder,  a  pair  of  rotative  pumping  engines  sre 
now  employed,  the  working  pressure  being  85.cwt. 
to  2  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  hydraulic  riveting  is  performed  also  by  by- 
dcAulic  pressure,  at  an  average  rate  of  thirty  rivets 
per  minute,  the  rate  often  rising,  for  a  short  time, 
to  one  per  second. 

Nothing  would  more  nearly  perfect  the  woikfaig 
of  gasholder  plates  ;thui  tbe  contrivance  of  a  ma- 
chine, if  that  be  possible,  for  taking  out  the 
"  buckles."  This  operation  baa  now  to  be  per- 
formed by  liand,  and  it  requires  no  small  skill  to 
effect  it  properly.— fngtiuertfig. 

CAST-iKon  Tnn  for  water  or  gas  ore  now  made 
in  England  by  turning  off  one  end  conically,  aal 
boring  out  tbe  ends  of  the  tubes  to  which  it  is  to  be 
fitted  at  the  same  angle,  so  that  the  end  of  <nte  tube 
may  be  inserted  into  the  other  wltliout  tbe  additios 
of  the  ordinary  cement.  The  junction  is  dfedel 
very  quickly,  and  the  joint  is  periectly  tight.  I^pa 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  have  been  perfertif 
joined  in  this  way.  Liverpool  has  about  ninetj 
miles  of  gas-pipe  with  this  joint,  and  the  leakage  n 
said  to  be  much  less  than  in  other  cities. 

TUbxiblb  Pipss  are  madmsed  ia  Paris  for  rsni> 
e   iagsUgfati 
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THE  LATE  ORDNANCE  COMMITTEK 

Written  for  Van  Nostrand's  Hagaiine. 

By  the  two  reports  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ordnance,  submitted  to  Congress  July 
17th.  1868  and  Feb.  15th.  1869,  the  Ord- 
nance Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
haye  been  subjected  to  great  reproach.  In 
addition  to  charges  seriously  compromising 
the  official  integrity  of  certain  officers,  the 
whole  service  has  been  sweepingly  condemn- 
ed as  incompetent  and  unqualified,  persist- 
ently adherent  to  false  practice  and  theory, 
and  impervious  to  improvement.  Its  aboli- 
tion is  recommended,  with  the  substitution 
of  a  board  composed  of  officers  and  civil- 
ians. Knowing  the  causes  which  led  to 
these  investigations  and  reports,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  procur- 
ed the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and 
of  their  motives  and  antecedents,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  lay  before  the  public, 
so  far  as  we  may,  a  review  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
subject  is  an  important  one,  relating  as  it 
docs  to  a  most  essential  branch  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  government,  and  the 
one  charged  with  providing  materials  of  na- 
tional defense. 

The  report  of  July  17th,  1868,  received 
considerable  notice  through  various  news- 
papers, and  is  already  known  to  the  public. 
It  related,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  action 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  the  purchase  of 
rifle  projectiles.  The  other  report  has  re- 
ceived less  public  notice,  although  it  was 
more  sweeping  in  character  and  significant  in 
language,  being  nothing  less  than  a  general 
arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  Ord- 

VoL.  I— No.  12.— 69. 


nance  Department  in  the  strongest  terms. 
We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  discuss  the 
two  reports  separately,  and  analyze  them  in 
detail. 

Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  decline  enter- 
ing into  any  examination  looking  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  charges  contained  in  the  first 
report,  since  this  has  been  done  most  satis- 
factorily by  the  court  of  inquiry,  summoned 
at  the  request  of  the  officer  whose  record 
had  been  assailed.  The  charges  made  by 
the  committee  are  not  only  met,  in  the  find- 
ing of  the  court,  by  a  fiat  denial,  but  are 
virtually  pronounced  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation  in  facts,  and  the  accused  is  direct- 
ly complimented  for  his  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency. The  characters  of  the  officers  con- 
stituting the  court  will  certainly  place  its 
finding  beyond  cavil  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  bias,  or  any  ulterior  motive,  while 
the  exhaustive  investigation,  extending  over 
six  months  of  almost  uninterrupted  session, 
and  conducted  by  able  and  expert  counsel 
on  both  sides,  to  whom  was  allotted  the 
largest  liberty  in  respect  to  the  range  of 
testimony,  will  be  a  good  guarantee  of  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy. 

In  comparing  the  findings  of  the  court 
and  of  the  committee,  we  first  note  the  fact 
that  the  evidence,  upon  which  the  charges 
rested,  was  substantially  the  same  before 
both.  The  same  witnesses  were  summoned  for 
the  prosecution  before  the  court  as  appeared 
in  the  committee  room,  and  reiterated  their 
statements ;  the  documentary  evidence  in  the 
two  examinations  diflPered  only  in  being 
much  more  complete  at  the  second  than  at 
the  first.  It  may  then  be  fairly  asked,  how 
happens  it  that^the  two  bodies  arrived  at 
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diametricailj  opposite  conclusions  ?  If  there 
had  been  evidence  enough  before  the  com- 
mittee to  procure  such  a  strong  condemna- 
tion as  was  actually  delivered,  the  same  evi- 
dence before  the  court  ought  to  have,  at 
lease,  qualified  the  acquittal.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
was  upon  matters  of  simple  fact  and  not  of 
law.  Had  it  been  the  former,  it  might 
readily  be  passed  over  as  an  ordinary  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  principle, 
illustrating  two  ways  of  viewing  the  same 
thing,  and  both  defensible ;  bat  in  truth 
each  body  was  called  upon  to  report  facts,  and 
these  are  matters  such  as  the  law  holds  every 
hod-carrier  and  tinker  capable  of  deciding. 
So  cogent  is  this  consideration  that  we  arc 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  one  body 
or  the  other,  the  decision  was  determined, 
not  by  candid,  impartial  judgment  upon  fair 
evidence,  but  by  a  predetermination  to  con- 
vict or  acquit  without  regard  to  the  evidence. 
Unhappily  a  perusal  of  the  two  records  al- 
lows no  other  interpretation.  The  issue  was 
a  simple  one.  Had  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
been  guilty  of  fraudulent  transactions,  and 
if  so,  what  were  they  ?  No  mere  error  of 
judgment,  or  difference  of  opinion,  as  be- 
tween impartial  men,  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, account  for  such  contradictory 
decisions.  On  which  side  does  the  defect  of 
justice  lie  ? 

A  comparison  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  two  bodies  may  indicate 
where  we  may  presumptively  look  for  an 
explanation.  The  court  was  composed  of 
three  members  and  a  Judge  Advocate,  viz  : 
Gens.  Thomas,  Hancock,  and  Terry,  and 
Judge  Advocate  Gen.  Holt.  The  members 
of  the  court  were  sworn*  to  well  and  trulj 
examine  and  inquire,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, into  the  matter  before  them.  The 
examination  was  by  sworn  testimony,  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  and  was  conducted 
by  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  rules  of 
evidence  were  the  same  as  in  all  other  mili- 
tary courts,  which  conform  to  the  practice 
of  United  States  civil  courts,  as  nearly  as 
their  pecular  constitution  will  permit. 

The  select  committee  was  very  differently 
constituted.  It  consisted  of  Messrs.  How- 
ard, Cameron,  and  Drake,  of  the  Senate,  and 
Messrs.  Butler,  Logan,  and  Schenck,  of  the 
House.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Logan  were  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination, the  other  members  taking  only  a 

•  Arti«U  of  War  93.  I 


nominal  part  in  it,  and  being  seldom  present 
in  the  committee  room.     Mr.  Butler  wu  al- 
most the  sole  examiner.     He  was  goremed  by 
no  rules  of  evidence,  and  no  precedents  in  tlie 
matter  of  practice,  except  the  swexring  of 
witnesses.     No  counsel  was  admitted,  and 
no  accused  person  being  formally  recognized, 
the  really  accused  party  was  not  present. 
It  will  be  readily    seen    that   a   person  m 
charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  fur- 
nishing  Congress  with  information,  which 
may    be    made    the    basis    of   intelligent 
legislation,  and  vested  by  that  body  with 
plenary  power  to  subpflena  witnesses  from 
every  comer  of  the  land,  without  restriction 
as  to  whom  he  shall  or  shall  not  summon,  or 
what  testimony  shall  be  admitted,  and  vh«t 
refused,  requires  to  be  a  person  of  surpassing 
ability,  and  most  especially,  to  be  above  lU 
prejudices.     He  is  not  merely  an  examiner, 
but  a  judge,  whose  decision  is  the  only  sn- 
thoritative    guide   of    Congress.     We  are 
averse  to  any  invidious  comparisons  between 
persons  of  high  distinction,  but  at  the  risk 
of  making  one,  we  are  compelled  to  notice 
the  complaints  of  Gen.  Dyer's  prosecutors 
that  the  finding  of  the  court  was  "  corrupt, 
arbitrary  and  illegal,"   arising   out  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  members,  and  a  determina- 
tion on  their  part  to  shield  a  brother  otGcer, 
regardless  of  his  crimes  or  the  demands  of 
justice.     It  happens  that  Gen.  Butler  h&s 
never   been   at  any  pains   to   conceal  his 
sentiments  towards  the  regular  army,  and 
doubtless  many  can  recall  his  remarks  at  the 
last  session  when  the  army  bill  was  before 
the   House.     We  would   like  to  propound 
the  question,  in  view  of  these  utterances, 
whether  Gen.  Dyer  was    not  as  liable  to 
encounter  adverse  prejudices  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  his  prosecutors  were  before  the 
court.     We  are  quite  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  public  to  judge,  whether  the  truth,  in 
this  particular  case,  was  any  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  prejudices  of  Gens.  Thomas, 
Hancock  and  Terry,  than  from  those  of  Mr. 
Butler.     Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  the  strictest  impartiality 
was  essential  to  the  position  Mr.  Butler  oc- 
cupied.    And  yet,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  at  once  assumed  the  role  of  a  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  conducted  hb  examina- 
tion in  a  thoroughly  ex  parte  manner,  while  no 
opportunity  was  conceded  to  develop  the  other 
side  by  other  testimony,  and  by  cross-ex- 
amination.     Those  who  are  familiar  with 
legal  processes  may  readily  form  some  ides 
of  whftt  Ml  astate  lawyer  like  Mr.  Butler 
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might  be  able  to  accomplish  under  such  cir- 
camstances.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  feature  of  the  case :  for  after  examin- 
ing witnesses  without  interference,  he  was 
to  bring  in  the  verdict.  To  tlie  most  im- 
partial man  such  a  position  would  involve 
the  gravest  responsibility.  How  did  Mr. 
Butler  meet  its  obligations  ? 

In  a  technical  examiiiation  before  a  legis- 
lative   committee,  where  the  members  are 
not  thoroughly  versed,  or  "  expert,"  in  the 
subject  matter  of  inquiry,  it  is  customary 
to  employ  the  advice  and  assistance  of  ex- 
pert examiners.     Mr.  Butler  had  occasion 
to  avail  himself  of  such  assistance,  selecting 
'  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Clifford  Arrick  of  St. 
Glairsville,  Ohio.     Most  certainly  the  selec- 
tion was  an  astounding  one.     The  important 
part  taken  by  Mr.  Arrick,  in  the  course  of 
the    imbroglio,   renders  necessary  such   a 
sketch  of  him  as  we  are  able  to  give.     Some 
time  prior  to  the  war  he   was  an  attorney, 
and  subsequently,  an  examiner  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office.     Here,  having  become  familiar 
with  the  progress  of  invention  in  rifle  pro- 
jectiles, he  at  length  became  interested  in  an 
invention  known  as  the  Eureka  projectile, 
patented  by  a  Mr.  Stafford  of  New  York. 
By  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  Mr.  Arrick  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  same  projectile  in  his 
own  name*,  and  proceeded  to  urge  its  merits 
upon  the  Ordnance  Bureau.     Now,  shorn  of 
all  verbiage,  and  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
the  report  of  July  17th,  1868,  arraigns,  tries, 
convicts  and  sentences  Gen.  Dyer,  because 
he  declined  to  establish  the  Eureka  projectile 
as  the  standard  service  rifle  p-ojfctHe,  to  the 
exchuion   of  all  others    as  toorthless,   the 
ascribed  motive  being  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
projectile  of  his  own  invention.     We  must 
digress  a  little.     In  the  year  1857,  Capt. 
Dyer  invented  a  projectile,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  type  of  a  large  and  varied 
class.    Subsequent  developments  have  shown 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  apply,  what  may 
l>e  termed  the  essential  feature  of  that  class, 
■''i*  :  an  expansible  cup  of  soft  metal  attach- 
ed to  the   base  of  it.     Still,  he  was  an  in- 

'^^tgQlmrlj  enough,  Mr.  Arriok  bad  been  emplojed 


ventor,  having  at  the  time  no  knowledge  of 
similar  devices,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  it, 
in  this  country,  with  any  degree  of  success. 
The  opening  of  the  war  and  the  success  of 
rifled  cannon  abroad  gave  rise  to  numberless 
inventions,  and  modifications  of  inventions, 
of  similar  purpose,  so  that  the  year  1863 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  several  stand- 
ard varieties,  which  were  used  with  what 
were  then  considered  very  fair  results. 
Though  exhibiting  wide  differences  in  me- 
chanical details,  they  all  possessed  one  com- 
mon feature,  viz :  a  soft,  expansible  portion  : 
compressible  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun  by 
the  force  of  discbarge.  This  feature  is  a 
radical  one  in  American  ordnance,  at  pres- 
ent, and  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
system  more  commonly  adopted  in  Europe, 
which  is  exemplified  by  a  projectile  having 
grooves  and  lands  fitting  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  American 
system,  its  extremes  might  be  well  represent- 
ed by  the  Parrot  and  Hotchkiss.  The 
numerous  species,  which  may  be  said  to  lie 
between  these  extremes,  were  mostly  deve- 
loped as  early  as  1863  —  all  subsequent 
variations  being  hardly  more  than  varieties. 
Some  of  them  underwent  modifications, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  correct  imperfections 
made  apparent  by  actual  service.  On  the 
whole,  however,  no  new  principle  was  brought 
to  light.  The  Dyer  projectile  meantime 
had  been  superseded  by  the  Parrot — its  in- 
ventor, and,  in  truth,  every  other  ordnance 
I  officer,  being  so  wholly  engrossed  by  ad- 
ministrative duties  that  no  time  was  found  to 
i  remedy  certain  deficiencies  disclosed  by 
!  practice.  Up  to  the  time  of  Gen.  Dyer's  ac- 
cession to  the  command  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Mr.  John  Absterdam  had  pres- 
ented two  modifications  of  it,  which  did  not 
,  make  it  in  any  respect  superior  and  probably 
not  equal  to  other  standard  projectiles. 
Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  most  expert  ordnance  officers, 
that  a  projectile  with  a  soft  metal  cup  at  the 
base  ought  to  be  the  best  projectile*  and, 
if  properly  constructed,  would  certainly 
answer  the  purpose  more  perfectly  than  any 
other.     Its  defects  were  felt  to  be  matters  of 
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to  the  ordnance  bureau,  and  obtained  an 
order  for  a  preliminary  trial,  at  which  the 
action  of  the  smaller  calibers  was  pronounc- 
ed "  fair."*  No  action  was  taken  liy  the 
bureau  upon  the  report,  and  in  the  following 
May,  a  few  more  were  tried  at  Washington 
Arsenal.  The  experimenting  officer  report- 
ed favorably  upon  them,  with  the  exception, 
that  the  fuses  failed  to  ignite,  owing  to  the 
entire  closure  of  the  windage.  After  Gen. 
Dyer  acceded  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  September,  1864,  an  order  was  given 
for  a  further  trial  with  '20-pounders  having 
improved  means  for  igniting  the  fuses.  This 
trial  elicited  a  highly  commendatory  report,! 
which  warranted  their  trial  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale,  in  competition  with  standard  pro- 
jectiles ; — the  caliber  selected  being  the  4.2 
inch  or  30-pounder.  It  is  held  to  be  a 
tolerably  safe  rule,  among  experts,  that  a 
projectile  succeeding  well  in  a  larger  gun 
will  probably  succeed  well  in  a  smaller,  but 
not  vice-versa — so  that  this  trial  was  expected 
to  furnish  data  only  for  30-pounders  and 
smaller  projectiles.  It  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  for  it  was  expected  to  re- 
sult in  the  restriction  of  the  number  of 
standard  varieties.  The  competing  patterns 
were  the  Hotohkisst,  Parrott,  Schenkl, 
Eureka  and  Absterdam.  Early  in  the  trial 
the  Absterdam,  made  in  conformity  with  his  { 
second  patent,  and  closely  resembling  the  old- 
er Dyer  projectile,  failed  most  signally.  But 
Mr.  Absterdam  had  just  obtained^  a  third 
patent,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  trial 
substituted  the  projectiles  made  in  conform- 
ity with  it  for  those  which  were  giving  such 
disastrous  results.  The  trial  terminated 
less  decisively  than  was  hoped,  and  failed  to 
furnish  meansll  for  a  rigid  comparison.    The 


•  Made  at  W«it  Point  by  CapUin  D.  W.  Flaglar. 

t  The  Waahington  trials  were  made  by  Lieutenant 
William  Prinoe,  and  his  reporte,  forirarded  by  Major 
BentoD  with  a  formal  endorsement,  were  attributed 
by  the  committee  to  the  latter  officer. 

t  There  were  two  Hotohkiss  projeotileg  at  this 
trial.  The  one  first  employed  was  the  old  one.  so 
familiar  to  all  our  artillery  officers ;  this  is  figured  in 
the  p'ate.  The  other  one  was  quite  new,  difTering 
from  the  old  one  toto  calo.  It  was  provided  with  an 
expanding  cap  at  the  base.  It  was  not  presented 
for  trial  until  too  late  to  obtain  thorough  results. 
By  an  overaigbt  it  was  omitted  from  the  plate. 

§  The  drawings  in  the  plate  are  the  second  and 
third  Absterdam  patents;  the  one  with  the  brass 
salmt  being  the  third. 

II  The  following  is  an  abstraot  of  the  results  of  the 
trial  as  tabulated : 

Between  February  lltb  and  May  17th,  the  firings 
gave  the  following  results :  Parrott,  344  shots  fired, 
with  55  bad  shots;  Hotchkiss  (old  pattern).  346  shots 
fired,  with  31  bad  shots;  Absterdam,  232  shots  fired, 
with.I9  bad  ihoU;  £ar«ka,  300  shoU  fiied,  with  27 


Eureka  had  shown  itself  to  be  a  good  projee- 
tile,  but  not  uniformly  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  record  of  the  new  Absterdam  was 
decidedly  better,  while  the  Hotchkiss,  at 
the  very  last- of  the  trial,  gave,  so  far  u 
tried,  the  best  results  of  all  ;*  in  brief,  the 
whole  question  was  still  in  abeyance,  except 
as  regarded  the  Parrottt  and  Schenkl,  which 
were  less  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
others.  At  all  events  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  the  trial  to  warrant  the  enor- 
mous claim  put  forth  by  Mr.  Arrick,  that 
the  Eureka  had  proved  itself  to  be  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  all  others,  that  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  was  bound  to  make  it  the 
standard  service  projectile,  to  the  exclmion 
of  all  others  as  worthless,  t  That  the  court 
took  that  view  of  the  case  and  scouted  such 
a  preposterous  idea  is  clear,  when  it  charac- 
terized the  action  of  Gen.  Dyer  as  merely 
an  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  unques- 
tionably belongs  to  his  position.  Tet  this 
was  precisely  Mr.  Arrick's  claim,  as  nearly 
as  words  can  express  it.  He  urged  it  in  » 
large    number    of    letters^   of   portentous 

bad  shots;  Hotchkiss  (new  pattern),  &2  shots  trad 
and  no  bad  shots.  Ratio  of  bad  shots:  Parrott,  .!<; 
Hotchkiss  (old),  .089;  Absterdam,  .082;  Enreks, 
.135;  Hutchkis'  (new),  none.  The  Eureka  had  a 
vary  slight  advantage  over  the  others  in  initial  Te- 
locity and  range,  in  the  general  average,  but  vaa 
not  uniform.  The  above  comparatiee  resaltiwere 
dated  February  28th,  1865.  The  resnIU  with  ths 
new  Hotchkiss  were  not  received  onttl  Jane. 
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Of  comparative  firing*  iff  40  *\Mtt  <if  each  varittf  at 
1,2<0  yard*,  i»  Febrttary,  1865. 
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*  Only  55  rounds  were  fired.  The  resnlts  were 
known  only  after  ihe  war  closed. 

f  To  show  upon  what  slight  stmotaral  diSertneea 
the  efficiency  of  a  projectile  may  depend,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  the 
Parrott  and  the  Absterdam  is,  that  in  the  former  tht 
sabot,  or  base  ring,  is  "  flash  "  with  the  base  of  the 
shot,  while  in  the  latter  it  extends  about  .8  of  an 
inch  beyond  it,  forming  a  cap. 

i  Mr.  Arrick  made  this  elaim  very  explicitly  and 
repeatedly.  Sea  letters  of  Arrick  to  Dyer,  dated 
Jan.  31st,  Feb.  6th  and  9th,  1866.  Court  of  Inf., 
Vol.  I,  pp.  181-183;  also  id.,  pp.    196-206. 

§  In  the  month  of  Oct.,  1866,  alone,  he  addressed 
nine  long  letters  to  the  bureaa  on  the  aabjeot. 
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HotOHKisa. 


Pakrott. 


Edrxka. 


SCBKHKL. 


Abstkrdah, 
With  brass  sabot 


Dtbb 
As  modified  by  Mr.  Taylor. 


Dasa. 


ABSTrKDAV, 

With  soft  metal  sabot. 


SiLLBRS. 
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length,  in  which  he  lost  sight  of  all  reason 
and  decorum.  He  spoke  of  the  demands  of 
the  public  service  upon  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard,  and  insinuated  that  he  was  rejecting 
the  only  device  worth  having,  by  reason  of 
his  personal  interest  in  a  worthless  contri- 
vance which  he  was  endeavoring  to  thrust 
upon  the  service  under  cover  of  a  false 
name*,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  man  of 
straw.  Of  course  such  letters  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  carry  conviction  with 
them,  and  to  create  a  warm  interest  in  the 
Eureka.  After  a  large  number  of  them 
had  accummulated,  Oen.  Dyer  requested 
Mr.  Arriok  to  state  specifically  and  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  received  in  reply 
a  twenty  paged  letter,!  amplifying  the 
merits  of  the  projectile,  and  culminating  in 
seven  propositions  asserting  its  superiority 
over  every  other  known  device.  He  then 
desired  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  assent  to, 
or  deny  them,  or  in  case  of  doubt  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  records  as  they  then  stood. 
To  this  Oen.  Dyer  replied.^  declining  to  be 
catechized ;  that  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Eureka  projectile  were  understood  by 
him,  and  that  he  had  on  hand  over  5,000  of 
them,  which  would  enable  him  to  test  their 
full  merits  whenever  it  was  expedient  to  do 
so.  In  short,  he  refused  to  accept  the  al- 
ternatives of  cither  rejecting  altogether  a 
good  projectile,  or  of  over-stating  and  over- 
valuing its  merits. 

No  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  correctly  appreciating 
the  merits  of  this  controversy.  Mr.  Arrick 
claimed  to  have  an  invention  which  ought 
to  supersede  every  other  for  similar  objects. 
But  was  there  ever  a  patentee  who  was  not 
ready  and  eager  to  claim  the  same  thing  ? 
For  five  years  or  more  the  Ordnance  Office 
was  daily  thronged  with  sanguine  inventors, 
and  owners  of  inventions,  making  the  same 
claim,  each  strenuously  asserting  that  he 
had  anticipated  for  many  years  to  come  all 
possible  improvement  in  a  particular  direc- 


*  Lattera  of  Arriok  to  Dyer,  Feb.  9th,  18SS,  Court 
of  Inq.  I,  1S2,  and  id.,  Got.  ISth,  p.  108.  Mr.  Ar- 
riok oiaimed  that  the  Abtterdam  uraa  but  another 
name  for  the  Dyer  projectile,  and  that  Oen.  Dyer 
was  reoeiving  royalty  on  the  pnrohates,  and  using 
Abaterdam  to  conceal  the  transaction.  This  is  the 
gist  of  some  of  the  accusations  in  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

t  Letter  of  Arrick,  Oct.  25th,  18SS,  Court  of  Inq., 
Vol.  I,  p.  201. 

t  Letter  of  Qen.  Dyer  to  Arrick,  Oct.  S7th,  184S. 
Jd.>  p.  203. 


tion,  and  thinking  that  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  all  his  subordinates,  were  the 
embodiments  of  stupidity,  because  they 
thought  differently.  Each  inventor  seem^ 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Government 
was  bound  to  accept  off  hand,  or,  at  least, 
to  try  his  own  particular  contrivance.  Let 
some  statistician  calculate  the  expense  of 
satisfying,  either  by  acceptance  or  trial,  tie 
expectations  of  these  gentlemen,  and  he 
will  be  edified.  Are  men  of  business  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  new  inventions  withoat 
knowing  their  merits?  Are  they  in  the 
habit  of  testing  them  for  the  sole  emolu- 
ment of  the  inventors  ?  In  a  w)rd,  is  not 
the  usual  and  proper  course,  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  purchase  them  if  you  think  they 
will  pay,  and  to  let  them  alone  if  you  don't  ? 
Now,  what  earthly  reason  is  there  why  the 
Government,  through  its  officials,  should 
throw  away  this  prudent  and  universal  prac- 
tice ?  These  officers  are  required  to  judge  of 
the  exigencies  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, precisely  as  the  proprietors  of  private 
establishments  judge  of  theirs,  and  to  manage 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  Governmeut,  and 
not  of  inventors  and  contractors.  Mr.  Ar- 
rick demanded,  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
that  his  projectile  be  accepted,  against  the 
judgment  of  the  department,  and  upon  no 
decisive  record,  though  he  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  subject  it  to  the  form  of  a  trial* 
which  would  cost  $20,000.  As  the  depart- 
ment had  on  hand  an  enormous  supply  of 
projectiles,  which,  in  its  opinion,  were  as 
good  as,  not  to  say  better  than,  the  Eureka 
was  likely  to  prove,  it  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient to  spend  a  large  amount  of  public 
money  in  settliig  a  question  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  at  that  juncture.  Even 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  Eureka  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  any  other  ever  urged  upon  the  bu- 
reau, is  the  Government,  at  the  close  of  a 
gigantic  war,  and  weighed  down  with 
debt,  to  incur  further  expense  in  demoD- 
strating  the  value  of  an  article  it  does  not 
want? 

After  four  years  of  solicitation ;  after  he 
had  become  intolerable  to  the  bureau  and 
everybody  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Arrick 
came  to  the  safe  conclusion  that  he  had 
spent  much  time  and  money  to  no  purpose. 
We  believe  his  friends  will  not  assert  that, 
in  his  wonderful  persistence,  he  was  so  dis- 
interested as  to  work  from  purely  patriotic 


§  Arrick  to  Dyer,  July  9th,  18CT,    li.,  p.  222. 
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motives,  nor  are  we  aware  that  he  claims 
any  motive  but  the  pursuit  of  emolanient ; 
and  when  we  find  him  thoroughly  coinmitted 
to  the  serious  undertaking  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  we  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  his  incen- 
tives were  money,  and,  perhaps,  revenge. 
"We  are  by  no  means  left  to  conjecture  alone 
on  this  point.  He  expressed  himself  ready 
to  relent  if  his  claims  were  conceded  by  the 
bureau*,  but  in  the  other  event  he  was  re- 
solved to  spare  no  effort  to  demolish  it.  It 
seems  that  he  did  not  lack  powerful  co-ope- 
ration. We  are  not  aware  by  what  means 
his  determination  was  made  known  to  the 
Select  Committee,  nor  is  it  material.  His 
own  account  of  the  affair  is,  that  he  knew 
the  committee  wanted  him,  and  were  about 
to  send  for  him,  and  ho  anticipated  their 
Bummonst.  And  so  Mr.  Arrick  became  the 
expert  examiner  and  adviser  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  investigation  of  Gen.  Dyer's  ac- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  rifle  projectiles. 

Were  it  necessary  we  would  detail  some 
of  the  operations  by  which  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  perverted ;  how  Mr.  Ab- 
sterdam  was  made  to  testify  that  he  had  no 
patents,  when  he  had  them  in  his  pocket ; 
huw  indignant  the  old  gentleman  got  when 
he  told  the  court  that  his  evidence,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  record  of  the  committee,  was 
a  mntilation,  a  forgery,  and  he  repudiated 
it};  how  the  Absteidam  projectile,  of  the 
third  patent,  which  had  been  purchased  so 
extensively,  was  shown  to  be  "absolutely 
worthless  "  by  quoting  the  record  of  projec- 
tiles made  under  the  second  patent^ — a  dif- 
ferent affair  altogether ;  how  a  poor  woman 
was  made  to  testifyll  that  Gen.  Dyer  had 
claimed  a  royalty  on  these  projectiles  in  tne 
Ordnance  office,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  individuals  ;  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Field,  by  a  few  minutes  cross-examination, 
showed  to  be  an  ambiguous  perversion  of  a 
remark  which  did  that  officer  no  little  honor. 
But  we  pass  them  by,  for  they  are  all  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  finding  of  the  court. 

A  fitting  termination  to  this  marvelous 
investigation  was  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port. After  giving  over  the  body  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  to  his   adversaries,   to 

•  Arriok  to  Charlea  Enapp,  Feb.  22d  and  Mar.  7th, 
18«8.    I<J.,  Vol.  II,  p.  341. 

I  Arriok's  teatimony,  Id.,  p. 

i  Compare  Abiterdam'a  teatimony  before  the  com- 
mittee with  that  before  the  conrt.  Vol.  I,  pp.  28-29. 

§  Oroaa-ezamiDation  of  Olifford  Arriok,  Court  of 
Inq  ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  228-228. 

H  Teatimony  of  Hra.  B.  Dixon,  Id.,  pp.  362-871. 


wreak  such  vengeance  upon  it  as  they  saw 
fit,  and  to  toss  and  gore  it  in  the  committee- 
room,  it  might  be  thought  proper  that  the 
druwing  an  J  quartering  of  the  remains 
should  have  been  done  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  law.  But  the  committee  thought 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Arrick  states,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  court,  that,  by  a  general  understanding 
with  the  committee,  he  wrote  the  report, 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Butler,  who  read  it 
over,  reduced  it  by  striking  out  certain 
passages,  and  re-committed  it  to  Arrick, 
who  made  the  connections  and  again  sub- 
mitted it  to  Mr.  Butler,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  presented  to  the  full  committee, 
who  in  turn  delivered  it  to  Congress  as  the 
report,  in  part,  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ordnance.  2he  whole  text  was  written  hy 
Mr.  Arrick,  verbatim,  as  it  now  appears, 
toith  the  exception  of  the  last  three  lines.* 
As  nearly  as  we  can  figure  it,  this  report 
cost  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000,  and  the  net  result  of  the  expen- 
diture is,  that  Congress  and  the  country 
have  been  enlightened  as  to  Mr.  Arrick's 
opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance!  Why! 
Mr.  Arriok  was  boiling  over  to  give  it  to 
them  for  nothing  but  the  asking  ! 

The  next  subject,  covered  by  the  report 
of  Feb.  15tb,  1869,  was  that  of  heavy  guns. 
Mr.  Butler  being  occupied  with  the  impeach 
ment  case,  took  no  active  part  in  this — his 
place  being,  in  a  measure,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Howard.  This  subject  being  far  more  difficult 
in  point  of  scientific  principles  involved,  the 
same  necessity  existed  for  a  resort  to  expert 
assistance.  That  an  eminently  qualified 
person  should  be  selected  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  To  convey  to  Con- 
gress information  which  would  enable  that 
body  to  form  a  correct,  comprehensive,  and 
concise  opinion  of  the  state  of  modern  ord- 
nance in  general,  and  of  American  ordnance 
in  particular,  is  a  task  from  which  the  most 
accomplished  expert  in  the  land  might  well 
shrink. 

In  England,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
not  less  than  £25,000,000  sterling  have  been 
expended  by  Government  upon  experimental 
artillery.  Enormous  sums,  of  which  we 
have  no  record  before  us,  have  been  expend- 
ed in  a  similar  way  by  the  continental  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  most  accomplished 
engineers,  army  and  navy  officers,  iron  mast- 
ers and  mechanics,  have  added  their  severest 

*  Thia  ia  Mr.  Arriek'a  own  T«nion  of  the  affair, 
Coart  of  Inq.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
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labors,  and  most  strenuous  efforts  of  intellect 
and  capital,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
ordnance  problem.  In  England,  France 
and  Germany,  where  new  processes  and  new 
machinery  for  the  manipulation  of  iron  and 
steel  have  succeeded  each  other  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  and  upon  a  constantly  in- 
creasing scale  of  power,  the  utmost  that  has 
been  looked  forward  to,  is  some  process 
which  will  render  practicable  and  reliable 
the  construction  of  the  enormous  guns  de- 
manded by  modern  warfare.  In  America, 
owing  to  the  greater  scarcity  and  cost  of 
capital,  and  the  backward  condition  of  ma- 
chinery for  manipulating  large  masses  of 
metal,  no  such  immense  establishments  as 
those  of  Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Essen, 
are  in  existence.  The  attention  of  ord- 
nance officers  and  civilians  has  therefore 
been  confined  to  such  materials  as  the  work- 
shops of  the  country  are  capable  of  mani- 
pulating, and  that  material,  so  far  as  the 
largest  guns  are  concerned,  is  oast-iron.  In 
this  limited  field  have  been  employed  the 
talents  and  energy  of  our  most  practical  and 
learned  constructors.  The  question  of  ord- 
nance has  long  involved  the  labor  of  the 
highest  mechanical  genius,  the  most  ponder- 
ous machinery,  the  largest  accumulations  of 
private  capital,  and  the  most  lavish  expen- 
diture of  public  funds  of  any  scientific 
question  before  the  civilized  world.  Whom, 
then,  did  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ordnance  select,  as  bin 
representative,  to  elucidate  and  expound  this 
lofty  subject  to  the  national  legislature  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  out  of 
the  thirty-five  millions  of  people  in  these 
States,  Mr.  Howard  selected  the  man  pos- 
sessing the  most  obnoxious  disqualifications, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  them. 

We  pause  here  to  apologize  to  the  readers 
of  the  Eclectic.  We  are  adequately  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
personality which  should  characterize  all 
professional  discussions.  We  also  assever- 
ate a  profound  respect  for  the  wisdom,  patri- 
otism, and  official  dignity  of  our  national 
legislature,  which  we  desire  to  extend  to  all 
its  constituent  parts  and  members.  But  we 
find  ourselves  embarked  in  a  serious  discus- 
sion, which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
most  AnomftlnnR  state  of  affairs.    On  tliA  nnn 


range  of  private  or  literary  diseoBsion,  but 
coarsely,  blatantly,  and  abusively,  before  a 
high  inquest  of  national  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  congressional  com- 
mittee accepting  implicitly  these  false  pre- 
tensions, and  using  their  high  powers  to 
push  their  consequences  to  the  uttermost. 
We  have  a  general  interest  in  this  matt», 
as  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  citizen  of  the  re- 
public, and  we  have  a  special  interest  in  it 
as  a  member  of  that  small  but  seleet  body, 
whose  professional  reputation  is  immediate- 
ly assailed.  What  is  our  duty  in  the 
premises  ?  Is  there  any  alternative  but  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  regardless  alike  of  per- 
sonalities, or  of  the  character  of  any  com- 
mittee whom  our  honorable  Congress  may 
see  fit  to  designate? 

The  person  we  refer  to  is  Mr.  Norman 
Wiard.  He,  too,  was  a  disappointed  aspi- 
rant for  wealth  through  dealings  with  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Like  Mr.  Arriek, 
he  had  an  invention  to  offer,  the  adoption  of 
which  he  had  urged  through  long  and  weaiy 
years,  with  an  energy  and  importunity  sa<^ 
as  is  known  only  to  that  desperate  class  who 
throng  the  departments  and  infest  the  port- 
als of  the  capitol.  Many  of  them  are  men  of 
capacity,  and  certainly  some  of  them  mean 
to  be  honest.  Some,  too,  have  personal 
qualities,  which,  if  exercised  in  a  moderate 
but  honest  capacity,  and  controlled  by  mode- 
rate and  rational  ambition,  woald  make 
them  invaluable  members  of  the  commnnity. 
But  they  are  men  of  desperate  need,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  bitten  by  an  inordinate 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth  oat  of  pnblie 
patronage.  Their  ravening  hunger  obliter- 
ates all  perception  of  public  interest  and 
nJbrality.  Now,  if  eight  years  of  ontiriag 
solicitation  for  the  Government  acceptance 
of  chimerical  schemes,  the  receipt  of  $136,- 
809  in  Treasury  drafts  and  certificates,  fat 
which  the  Government  cannot,  and  never 
could,  show  $25,000  worth*  of  effects ;  the 
repeated  memoralizing  of  Congresst  against 
zealous  and  upright  officers,  and  in  favor  of 
a  corrupt  scheme  of  private  emolument  at 
the  public  expense — if  hob-a-nobbing  witk 


*  All  of  the  ordnsnoe  material  famisbed  hj  JCr. 
Wiard  to  the  army  and  nary,  exeepting  sndi  ■<  ■•• 
made  in  oonformitv  with  reralation 
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those  Congressmen  who  are  not  partioalar 
about  the  company  they  keep,  and  persuad- 
ing them  to  recommend  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate fl25,0U0  for  a  claim*  which  is 
fraudulent  in  its  very  essence — if  instigat- 
ing and  procuring  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
gressional committeet  to  recommend  the 
dismissal  of  a  select  corps  of  zealous  public 
servants,  for  no  other  earthly  reason  than 
because  they  refused  to  lend  themselves  to 
these  iniquitous  schemes ;  if  these  things 
entitle  a  man  to  a  high  position  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  "third  house,"  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  then  Mr.  Norman  Wiard  belongs 
there.  We  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  we  make  no  charges  which  we  cannot 
prove  under  the  seal  of  official  record,  and 
we  shall  in  due  time  give  the  proper  refer- 
ences. 

We  shall  first  proceed  to  characterize  the 
peculiar  invention  he  has  sought  to  estab- 
lish. Mr.  Wiard  was  occupied,  in  the  year 
1862,  in  the  fabrication  of  some  semi-steel 
50-pounder8  for  the  Navy  Department. 
When  subjected  to  a  very  moderate  test, 
these  guns  burst  with  surprising  facility. 
Id  speculating  upon  the  reason  why  a  metal, 
having  such  nigh  tensile  strength,  should 
exhibit  an  endurance  inferior  to  cast-iron, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  (by  what  logical 
process  he  does  not  inform  us)  that  some 
agency  was  concerned  in  the  destructive 
effects  of  firing,  other  than  the  mere  expan- 
sive force  of  powder.  It  at  length  appeared 
to  him  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  ignited 
powder,  together  with  that  produced  by  the 
friotion  of  the  shot  against  the  surface  of 
the  bore,  would  occasion  a  difference  of 
temperature,  as  between  the  interior  and 
exterior,  tending  to  compress  the  former  and 
extend  the  latter.  Guns  fired  rapidly, 
would,  in  this  way,  be  subjected  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tension,  which,  added  to 
the  force  of  the  discharge,  would  ultimately 
produce  rupture.  Satisfied  that  he  had 
solved  the  problem,  and  that  his  solution 
covered  every  case  of  rupture,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  devising  of  a  gun  which 
would  compensate  this  difficulty.     In  1864, 


designed  to  obviate  the  supposed  effects  of 
heat.  The  first  gun  was  condemned  in  the 
pit ;  the  second  was  finished  and  broke  into 
many  pieces  at  the  first  discharge.  The  de- 
partment did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  ex- 
pend any  more  money  upon  an  experiment 
of  this  character,  and  although  Mr.  Wiard's 
importunities  have  been  very  great,  they 
have  been  invariably  declined. 

A  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  he  has  ad- 
vanced, we  must  decline  entering  into,  fur- 
ther than  to  state  a  few  facts.  That  a  gun 
is  heated  by  firing,  that  the  heat  so  pro- 
duced is  greater  in  the  interior  of  the  gnn 
than  at  the  exterior,  and  that  the  difference 
of  temperature  may,  in  most  oases,  produce 
to  a  small  extent  the  tensions  Mr.  Wiard 
assumes,  are  doubtless  true.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  degree.  Mr.  Wiard  assumes 
that  these  tensions  are  something  enormous 
— every  gun  founder  and  constructor  of  ex- 
perience knows  them  to  be  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  immaterial.  But  whether  they 
be  great  or  little,  his  proposed  plan  for  ob- 
viating them  will  appeal  only  to  "  the  rbi- 
bles "  of  the  true  mechanic,  and  if  it  has 
never  been  duly  characterized  by  competent 
authority,  it  is  because  such  authority  has 
deemed  it  too  bizarre  and  whimsical  to  dig- 
nify it  with  notice.  There  are  two  ways  of 
substantiating  a  physical  hypothesis — one 
analytically,  by  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion ;  the  other  empirically,  by  experiment, 
and  a  complete  demonstration  should  prop* 
erly  involve  both.  Mr.  Wiard  has  given  no 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  metal 
of  a  gun,  and  his  hypothesis,  therefore,  rests 
upon  ito  theoretical  basis.  We  cannot  recog* 
nize  the  statements  he  has  made  concerning 
the  effects  of  heat,  or  sudden  cooling,  upon 
various  masses  of  metal  as  having  any  bear* 
ing  whatever  upon  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
When  he  submits  an  analysis  showing,  with- 
in a  reasonable  approximation,  the  amount 
of  heat  communicated  to  the  gun,  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  conducted  through  the  mass, 
the  degrees  of  tension  produced,  and  the 
relations  of  these  forces  to  the  ultimate 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  iron,  intellii 
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eriy  warrant  the  assnmplion  that  it  was  dae 
to  any  cause,  other  than  the  expansive  force 
of  gunpowder.  But  numerous  experiments* 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  test  this 
question.  Guns  burst  indifferently,  whether 
£red  rapidly  or  slowly,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  Mr.  Wiard's,  at  the  first  discharge, 
in  which  the  assertion  of  such  a  cause  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms. 

Mr.  Arrick  is  a  true  expert,  and  the  con- 
trivance he  urged  upon  the  bureau  had  great 
merits  ;  but  Mr.  Wiard  is  a  charlatan,  and 
his  gun  a  mere  monstrosity.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  committee  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
pound the  nature  of  the  mechanical  forces 
involved  in  the  action  of  gunpowder.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  pains  to  read  that  exposi- 
tion will,  if  he  be  versed  iu  the  doctrines  of 
mechanical  science,  at  once  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  whole  testimony  is  an  impos- 
ture— a  pretense — an  aping  of  knowledge, 
which  he  does  not  possess,  anji  never'  can 
possess,  tintil  he  has  at  least  gone  through 
a  course  of  study  and  instruction,  such  as  is 
required  of  every  school-boy  who  becomes 
a  candidat«  for  a  bachelor's  or  professional 
degree.  It  is  a  bold  attempt  to  persuade 
the  committee  that  the  laws  of  force,  as 
taught  by  every  mathematician  since  the 
<days  of  Galileo,  are  foolish  misconceptions, 
And  that  the  only  true  wisdom  the  world  has 
-ever  seen,  has  found  its  incarnation  in  Mr. 
Norman  Wiard.  The  notions  of  this  man 
are  no  ordinary  errors.  They  are  such  as 
«an  exist  only  in  the  absence  of  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanics,  as  taught  in  every  school  book, 
and  elaborated  in  «very  treatise,  from  the 
theory  of  falling  bodies  to  the  Mechanique 
Celeste  of  Laplace.  Either  the  whole  world 
beside  is  utterly  wrong,  or  else  Mr.  Wiard 
is — not  only  in  special  deductions,  but  in  the 
simplest  principles,  which  every  unbreeched 
Dchool-boy  is  bound  to  know.  Really,  mat- 
ters have  come  to  a  strange  pass,  when  the 
Ordnance  Department  is  to  be  compelled  to 


*  After  the  uttion  of  Fort  Fuber,  Mreral  100-pdr. 
Parrotta  were  fired  orer  1,000  round*  each,  one  of  the 
«bjeot«  cf  the  trial  being  to  determine  whetlier  rapid 
firing  exerted  any  appreoiable  eifeet.    <0f  eoane  it 


defend,  not  merely  its  system  of  ordnance, 
but  the  first  principles  of  Weissbach,  Bart- 
lett,  and  Moseley,  against  the  assaults  of  an 
impostor.  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Wiard, 
or  anybody  else,  take  his  assumptions  about 
the  "  projectile  force  "  of  powder,"  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  fundamental  equation  Q  = 

P  ds,  and  to  see  where  he  will  come  oat. 


/ 


Whoever  likes  to  contrast  the  insolence  of 
ignorance  with  the  modesty  of  true  know- 
ledge may  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
Rodman.  Here  is  an  officer  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainment 
is  world  wide,  and  whose  practical  experi- 
ence in  gun  founding  is  as  extensive  as  that 
of  any  living  man.  His  statement  of  the 
merits  of  the  system  which  bears  hb  name 
is  qualified  by  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
limits  of  its  advantages,  and  an  humble 
sense  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
whole  subject,  arising  partly  from  a  want  of 
experimental  knowledge,  and  partly  from 
the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  m&teriab  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Wiard,  a  man  in- 
nocent of  learning,  who  never  made  a  relia- 
ble gun  in  his  life,  lays  claim  to  complete 
knowledge,  where  all  other  men  are  silent, 
solves  by  a  dictum  every  moot  question,  and 
charges  other  men  with  ignorance,  stupidity 
and  dishonesty. 

But  we  have  more  serious  charges  to  bring 
against  Mr.  Wiard  than  mere  ignorance.    Iii 


*  Hr.  Wiard  leenu  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
▼eloeity  of  the  projeetile  is  the  result  of  /ic»  forces. 
Tit :  the  statie  pressure  of  the  ignited  powder,  aad 
the  vi*  vioa  with  whioh  the  powder  is  prejeeted 
against  the  projeotile.  After  elaborating  this  ritw 
with  oonsiderable  minnteness,  he  then  proeeeds  •• 
follows : 

"  Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  projeetile 
foree  and  the  pressure  of  the  powder,  and  ha*  oae  a 
fixed  and  continuous  relation  to  the  other  t 

"  A.  The  projectile  force  of  the  powder  is  the  force 
equal  to  that  which  woald  be  dercloped  or  exhibited 
in  stopping  the  projectile.  The  pressure  is  thaiferee 
which  gives  it  motion  in  the  gun,  and  it  ean  be  sees 
that  if  sucb  a  force  as  that  acting  upon  the  prujactil* 
should  act  against  the  surface  of  the  Ixjre  in  the  g^a, 
no  material  could  be  found  from  which  guns  ooald  be 
made,  wliieh  would  not  either  enlarge  the  bore,  m 
burst  as  a  gun,  unless  it  were  from  material  wfai^ 
if  formed  into  a  plate,  and  fixed  upon  the  side  ef  a 
ship  as  armor,  would  resist  the  impaet  of  a  shot  bom 
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bis  testimony*  he  refers  to  a  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  which  speaks  of  certain 
"  ignorant,  or  designing  persons  "  who  have 
"  hindered  the  furnishing  hy  the  Depart- 
ment of  1,915  large  guns."  Mr.  Wiard 
says,  "  I  hope  you  will  credit  me  with  hay- 
ing prevented  the  perpetration  of  a  gigantic 
swindle  thereby."  We  are  much  obliged  to 
him  for  the  word.  We  shall  probably  agree 
as  to  its  meaning  and  differ  only  as  to  who 
is  the  swindler. 

In  October,  1861,  he  received  from  the 
Navy  Department  an  order  to  finish  a  num- 
ber of  7^  in.  gunst,  the  blocks  being  furnish- 
ed him.  Having  no  means  of  his  own  he 
sub-let  the  work  to  one,  William  A.  Miller, 
of  New  York.  When  nearly  completed,  an 
inspection  was  held,  and  it  was  reported 
that  $5,270.00  had  been  earned,  which 
amount  was  paid  to  Norman  Wiard.  Mr. 
Miller  never  saw  a  dollar  of  this  money  and 
held  the  guns  as  a  lien.  Their  delivery  was 
demanded  of  Mr.  Wiard  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, but  he  failed  to  respond  and  ulti- 
mately the  guns  were  forcibly  removed  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

In  August,  1861,  Mr.  Wiard  received  an 
informal  contract  to  furnish  the  Navy  De- 
partment with  a  number  of  semi-steel  50- 
pounders.t  They  were  to  be  deliverd  in 
lots  of  five,  and  upon  the  notification  of  the 
acceptance  of  each  lot  after  inspection,  an 
order  for  a  new  lot  was  to  issue.  The  first 
six  guns  submitted  for  inspection  failed^ 
most  signally.  Three  of  them  burst  by  fir- 
ing less  than  eleven  rounds  with  five  pounds 
of  powder,  and  a  fourth — the  trial  gun — had 
been  dbabled  after  some  850  charges.  One 
of  these  guns,  after  bursting,  was  found  to 
contain  a  false  bottom,  which  had  been  in- 
serted to  hide  an  error  of  dimensions.  In 
the  investigation  which  followed,  Mr.  Wiard 
asserted  his  ignorance  of  the  fraud  and 
charged  it  upon  various  manufacturers  and 


•  TestimoDj  of  Norman  Wiard  before  eommittee. 
Beport  of  Febroarj  15,  1369. 

f  See  letter  of  See.  of  Nary  to  Senate  41«tCon- 
gre»«.  let  Session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1 1 ,  Marob  SUt, 
J889.  ^ole  doonment  is  a  oompilation  of  official  oor- 


artizans  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the 
work.  One  of  these  persons  acknowledged 
the  sole  responsibility  and  in  his  defense 
made  some  very  significant  disclosures.  His- 
statements  were  sustained  by  the  affidavits  of 
four  men*',  who  were  in  no  wise  implicated 
in  the  fraud,  and  whose  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  seems  that  the  practice  of 
doctoring  sick  guns  was  a  most  extensive 
one  at  the  establishment  where  Mr.  Wiard's 
50-pounders  were  made,  and  that  he  himself 
inaugurated  the  system.  Flaws  were  ham- 
mered up,  seams  brazed  and  holes  plugged 
with  screws. t  Gruns  which  had  been  reject- 
ed were  artfully  tinkeredl  and  restored  to 
their  vacant  places — all  by  Mr.  Wiard's  own 
orders  in  almost  every  case  specifically,  and 
against  the  repeated  protests  of  his  manu- 
facturers. 

Of  these  50-pounders  the  Department  ac- 
cepted only  one — the  first  and  trial  gun, 
which  was  paid  for.  Mr.  Wiard  made  ten,  of 
which  four  were  never  brought  to  trial.  Of 
the  other  six,  two  were  fired  ten  times  with- 
out injury  and  landed  by  Mr.  Wiard  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  They  were  never  received  by 
the  Government,  and  yet  Mr.  Wiard  present- 
ed a  bill  for  them,§  amounting  to  $9,671.30. 
As  the  Department  declined  to  pay  for  them» 
he  proposed  that  the  subject  be  submitted 
to  a  commission,  promising  to  abide  fully  by 
its  decision.  The  commission  was  appoint- 
ed conformably  to  his  request,  gave  the 
matter  a  full  hearing,  and  reported  adverse- 
ly to  his  claim.  We  shall  soon  see  how  he 
kept  his  promise. 

In  April,  1863,  Mr.  Wiard  entered  into 
a  formal  contractll  with  the  Navy  Department 
to  cast  a  15-in.  trial  gun  upon  his  peculiar 
plan,  designed  to  obviate  the  effects  of  heat. 
When  ready  for  trial  he  was  to  receive 
one-half  the  full  price,  which  was  to  be  25 
cents  per  pound,  the  balance  to  be  paid  when 
the  trial  wag  completed.  In  case  of  failure 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  second  gun 
under  the  same  conditions,  which,  if  success- 
ful, was  to  be  considered  as  the  trial  gun. 
.\.s  we  have  already  stated,  the  first  gun  was 

•  See  affidavita  of  William  L.  Miller,  Qeorge  P. 
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an  imperfect  casting ;  the  second  burst  at 
the  first  fire,  and  terminated  the  contract. 
Mr.  Wiard  was  paid  $5,160.00  for  the  first 
gun,*  and  $4,295.00  for  the  second.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  he  signed  an  ex- 
plicit statementt  that  the  acceptance  was  a 
final  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
Navy  Department. 

On  the  '13th  of  January,  1869,  Mr. 
Schenck,  in  behalf  of  the  select  committee, 
reported  to  the  Housed  a  bill  appropriating 
to  Mr;  WUrd  the  sum  of  |4ii,180.00  for 
nine  semi-steel  50-poandcrs,  and  $83,668.49 
for  Tarious  expenditures  attending  the  pre- 
parations for,  and  the  construction  of,  two 
15-in.  guns,  making  a  total  of  $125,848.49. 
Through  the  personal  representations  of  Mr. 
Soheuck  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
and  went  to  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Howard, 
the  chairman  of  tho  select  committee,  urged 
its  passage.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Grimes  of  tho 
Naval  committee  happened  to  be  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  scheme  and  at  his 
request  the  bill  was  defeated. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  following  letter,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  we  can  certify.  We  withhold 
the  name  of  the  firm  to  which  it  is  address- 
ed out  of  deference  to  their  desire  to  avoid 
a  publicity  nowise  agreeable  to  them.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  ready  to  make  any 
acknowledgments  which  public  interest  may 
require. 

Mat's  Bdildino,  Room  8,  cor.  7th  ahd  E,  ) 
Washinoton,  21st  June,  1869.  > 

Gentlemeo :  It  affords  me  gratification  to  be 
able  to  forward  to  you  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  un  Ordnance  on  the 
subject  of  heavy  ordnance. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  yon  have  made  yourselves 
acquainted  personally  with  the  theories  I  have  ad- 
vanced for  the  past  eight  years,  in  relation  to  the 
"  ordnance  problem."  I  therefore,  also  forward  to 
you  a  copy  of  a  communication  I  made  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  cnrly  in  1866,  be- 
lieving that  you  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  renew- 
ed consequence,  which  attaches  to  the  subject,  by 
the  determination  of  the  fact,  that  1,915  large  guns 
are  required  for  tho  fortifications,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  Artillery  and  En- 
gineer oflJcers,  approved  20th  of  February,  1867, 
concluded,  as  shown  on  page  171  of  the  report  of 
the  Ordnance  Committee;  and  in  view  of  the  facts, 
that  the  Rodman  system  is  now  condemned  by  the 
appropriating  branch  of  the  Government,  the  Parrott 
system    being  no  longer  in  competition,  and  the 


•Id. 

t  Beading  aa  foUowa :  "  I  hereby  accept  the 
above  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  oUiou  against  the 
27avT  Department." 

t  Fortieth  CoDgreii,  Sd  Session  Hoaae  Beport,  No. 
«. 


Dahlgren  gun  obsolete,  on  accoant  of  the  change* 
in  the  means  of  defense  adopted  in  all  countries,  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  views  on  this  subject  are  in 
the  ascendant. 

While  the  Rodman  patents  were  operative  (they 
expired  last  year),  the  money  interest,  with  which 
they  were  sustained,  could  overwhelm  me.  How 
feeling  confident  that  I  possess  the  only  practical 
manner  of  making  large  guns,  and  that  it  is  secured 
to  me  nnassaiUbly  by  patents,  issued  or  to  be  issued, 
I  hold  that  I  have  achieved  a  monopoly  of  the  gaa 
business  of  the  future,  according  to  law,  and  if  any 
of  those  parties,  who  have  heretofore  opposed  me 
in  the  interests  of  the  Rodman  patents — now  that 
those  patents  have  expired — should  continue  their 
attentions  in  a  revengeful  spirit,  I  have  only  to  in- 
voke the  m^esty  of  the  law  and  they  will  be  re- 
moved. As  evidence  of  this,  I  forward  a  third 
publication,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 

And  now  the  real  object  of  this  letter:  I  am 
about  to  enter  upon  the  gun  business,  either  by 
building  a  foundry  in  Washington,  or  by  making  an 
arrangement  with  some  of  the  already  established 
foundries,  for  the  production  of  guns  upon  my  new 
system,  and  I  desire  to  know  if  this  fact  interests 
yon  in  any  degree.  I  have  no  idea  that  I  could 
impress  yon  favorably  with  my  plans,  otherwise 
than  at  a  personal  interview,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  promote,  if  I  should  learn  that  you  were 
desirous  of  participating  in  it — not  otherwise. 

If  yon  have  any  doubt  of  my  skill,  persistence, 
or  integrity,  or  security — and  I  know  there  have 
been  some  reasons  for  doubt  spread  abroad— I 
desire  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sam.  Sinclair,  of  Mew  York 
City,  a  gentleman  who  has  known  mc  well  for  many 
years.    Mr.  Sinclair  is  publisher*  of  the  Tribune. 

Hoping  you  will  respond  to  this, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Yours  be. 

NORMAB  WlABD. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  unpleasant  task  to 
us,  dealing  in  such  personalities;  but  we 
have  no  alternative.  A  great  congressional 
committee  has  paraded  Guy  Fawkes  before 
Congress  and  the  country,  and  wo  are  bound 
to  hurl  missiles  at  the  effigy — or  to  borrow 
a  stronger  phrase  from  Macaulay,  "the  at- 
tempt to  enshrine  this  carrion  has  compelled 
us  to  gibbet  it." 

The  reader  of  the  Eolsotic  will  now  be 
able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  mockery 
of  that  investigation.  It  was  an  additional 
refinement  of  injustice,  over  and  above  that, 
in  which  Mr.  Arrick  figured  so  extensively. 
In  that  one  Mr.  Butler  kept  up  the  outward 
form  of  an  investigating  committee  ;  but  in 
this  Mr.  Wiard  filled  the  chair,  prepared 
the  questions,  catechized  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren, Gen.  Rodman,  Col.  Laidley  and  finally 
himself.  The  situation  of  the  two  former 
officers  forcibly  recalls  the  description  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  trial  of  poor  Faith- 


*  Which  will  aaeonnt  for  the  periodio  onsloai^ts 
of  that  Jonmal  apon  the  Ordnance  Department. 
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fal  before  Lord  Hategood  and  the  jury  of 
personified  vices  at  Vanity  Fair. 

"  JiTDaE. — Thou  runagate,  heretic,  and 
traitor  hast  thou  heard  what  these  honest 
gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  thee  ? 

"  Faithful. — May  I  speak  a  few  words 
in  my  own  defense  ? 

"  JcDQE.  —  Sirrah  sirrah  !  thou  deser- 
Test  to  live  no  longer  but  to  be  slain  im- 
mediately upon  the  place ;  yet  that  all  men 
may  see  our  gentleness  to  thee,  let  ua  hear 
what  thou,  vile  runagate,  hast  to  say." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  positively 
that  Mr.  Wiard  drafted  the  report,  because 
ve  have  no  direct  proof ;  but  judging  from 
internal  evidence  we  entertain  little  doubt 
of  it.  That,  however,  is  scarcely  material. 
The  report  is  all  he  oould  have  wished  it  to 
be.  It  condemns  every  system  of  ordnance 
except  his — denounces  in  most  opprobrious 
terms  the  Ordnance  Department  and  its 
system  of  artillary,  and  recommends  its 
abolition,  and  the  substitution  of  a  mixed 
board  of  officers  and  civilians.  We  do  not 
see  what  he  could  have  desired  to  add,  un- 
less it  be  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  his  own  benefit,  which  the 
committee  sought  to  effect  in  a  more  effica- 
cious way  by  a  separate  report. 

We  have  entered  more  deeply  into  the 
personal  details  of  this  business  than  was 
agreeable  to  ua,  because  we  have  felt  that 
in  exposing  the  characters  of  these  men 
we  are  enlightening  the  mechanics  and  en- 
gineers of  the  country  as  to  the  animus  of 
the  committee.  In  their  individual  capacity 
we  are  desirous  to  avoid  all  contact  with 
Messrs.  Arrick  and  Wiard:  they  are  for- 
midable only  through  their  connexion  with 
the  committee.  Since  the  committee  placed 
its  high  authority  unreservedly  into  the 
hands  of  these  men,  with  no  restriction  as 
to  its  use,  and  making  it  merely  a  cover  for 
whatever  they  chose  to  say,  we  are  bound  to 
show  the  characters  of  the  men  who  were 
the  recipients  of  this  confidence.  The  real 
committee  was  Messrs.  Arrick  and  Wiard, 
and  the  lawful  committee  stepped  in  only  to 
give  the  investigations  of  these  two  men  the 
weight  and  sanctity  of  its  official  character. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  assault  for- 
mally the  characters  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives further  than  to  state  facts.  The 
inferences  we  shall  leave  to  the  readers. 
Here  are  two  reports — the  first,  written  by 
Mr.  Arrick,  vituperating  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance for  no  alleged  and  no  conceivable 
reason  except  that  he  declined  to  make  the 


Eureka  the  standard  rifle  projectile  "  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  known  device  as 
worse  than  worthless ;" — the  other,  written 
(in  all  human  probability)  by  Mr.  Wiard, 
vilifying  the  whole  Ordnance  Department, 
because  it  equally  rejects  his  grotesque  can- 
non. And  yet,  after  the  form  of  an. inves- 
tigation, the  committee  adopts  them  in  all 
their  grossneas  and  in  all  their  ex  pane 
character — recognizes  their  serious  con- 
sequences, as  involving  an  entire  change  of 
the  management  of  the  ordnance  service, 
and  a  substitution  of  the  material  of  these 
adventurers  for  that  already  in  vogue.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  committee  may  have  been 
deceived,  and  led  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
these  men  through  artful  misrepresentations, 
then  the  reader  may  abk  himself,  what  right 
had  they  to  be  deceived,  when  they  were  so 
explicitly  charged  by  Congress  to  ascertain 
facts  and  report  them  ?  What  right  had 
they  to  base  an  opinion  of  a  considerable 
and  honorable  body  of  officers,  upon  the  sole 
representations  of  their  bitterest  enemies  ? 
We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the 
recommendation  that  the  Ordnance  Corps 
be  abolished.  That  is  a  matter  for  Congress 
to  decide,  and  any  decision  which  may  be 
made  by  that  body,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
investigation,  and  when  it  is  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  will  be  most  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  officers  affected  by  it. 
Probably  no  corps  of  public  officials  could 
so  well  bear  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  or  is  better  qualified  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  an  entire  and  forcible  change 
of  profession.  But  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  service  is  one  thing,  and  being 
kicked  out  for  refusing  to  facilitate  the  vari- 
ous schemes  of  plunder  set  on  foot  by  the 
Arricks  and  Wiards  of  the  Washington  lobby 
is  quite  another.  The  charges  of  incom- 
petency, of  the  "  lack  of  the  incentive  to 
exertion  and  improvement,  which  stimulates 
men  not  in  the  Government  employ,"  the 
"  attchment  to  routine,"  "jealousy  of  in- 
novation and  new  ideas,"  "discouraging 
the  inventive  talent  of  the  country,"  and 
the  "  improper  arid  oppressive  treatment  of 
persons,  who  have  sought  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  what  were  supposed  to  he  vital 
principles  of  the  art "  etc.,  etc.  will  pass  for 
what  they  are  worth.  They  mean  simply 
that  the  Department  could  not  appreciate  the 
"new  ideas,"  the  "inventive  talent,"  the 
"  vital  principles  of  the  art,"  involved  in 
Mr.  Wiard's  "Munchausen Artillery." 
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That  a  strong  pressure  will  be  brought  to  ■ 
bear  upon  Congress,  the  coming  winter,  toj 
abolish  the  Ordnance  Departnieut,  or  merge 
it  into  the  artillery,  we  readily  foresee.  We  j 
are  not  disposed  to  make  any  plea  for  its  | 
continuance,  except  on  the  ground  of  public  | 
ez{)edienoy.  It  is  certain  that  there  must  j 
be  a  class  of  officials,  either  military  or 
civil,  whose  special  functions  must  be  the 
administration  of  ordnance  duties  and  the 
provision  of  ordnance  material.  It  is  for 
Congress  to  judge  whether  these  functions 
will  be  best  fulfilled  by  civilians,  or  by  the 
military  ;  by  officers  specially  educated  for 
it  and  of  protracted  experience,  or  by  of- 
ficers without  experience.  The  term  ord- 
nance is  suggestive  of  guns ;  but  in  reality 
involves  a  whole  world  of  executive  detaib. 
It  comprises  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of 
business,  of  fabrics,  and  of  construction,  far 
more  extended  than  any  mere  trade  or  class 
of  trades.  Its  officers  are  entrepreneurs  be- 
tween civilian  supply  and  military  consump- 
tion, and  to  be  efficient  and  economical — to 
insure  to  the  Government  an  equality  in 
bargains  and  protection  against  fraud,  to 
regulate  supply  by  the  demands  of  the 
service  and  to  systematize  the  means  and 
methods  of  supply,  must  be  men  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  trades,  the  details  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  the  routine  of  military  service. 
These  duties  must  be  discharged  by  a  body 
of  specially  qualified  men  or  the  abolition 
of  the  present  Ordnance  Department  will 
merely  render  necessary  the  construction  of 
another.  It  would  be  a  change  of  persons 
and  not  of  system. 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  remark  which 
we  hope  some  Congressman  will  see  and 
make  a  note  of.  If  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  worth  anything,  it  ought  to  have  the 
confidence  of  both  Congress  and  the  people. 
But  if  its  recommendations  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, its  aims  and  purposes  defeated,  and 
its  chief  and  his  subordinates  arraigned  and 
thrown  upon  their  defense  every  time  an  over 
sanguine  inventor  or  unprincipled  adven- 
turer chooses  to  impeach  them,  then  it  is 
high  time  to  abolish  it.  Like  every  other 
subordinate  branch  it  derives  its  efficiency 
and  capacity  for  usefulness  from  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government. 

A  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the 
American  Ordnance  and  foreign  may  be 
made  briefly.  As  yet  American  Ordnance 
contains  no  established  system  but  the  Bod- 
man  Army,  and  the  Dahlgren  Navy,  guns. 


The  large  calibers  are  all  smooth  bores. 
The  few  rifles,  which  have  been  subjected  to 
experiment,  have  not  given  such  results  as 
to  warrant  their  adoption ; — partly  because 
the  trials,  which  have  been  made,  have  not 
accurately  tested  the  proposed  system,  and 
partly  because  the  trials  have  been  exceed- 
ingly meagre*:  nothing  is  predicted  for  them, 
but  much  18  hoped.  As  for  the  large  smooth 
bores,  they  have  hitherto  sustained  every 
test,  and  no  one  of  them,  in  the  army  at 
least,  has  ever  burst,  except  after  a  good 
and  sufficient  measure  of  endurance.  For 
the  Navy  we  are  unable  to  speak.  DnriDg 
the  war  the  Parrott  rifles  were  extensively 
used.  A  considerable  number  of  these  bnrst, 
although  the  general  performance  of  them 
— all  things  considered —was  wonderfully 
good.  These  guns  may  be  considered  either 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  standard  by 
which  they  are  judged.  If  a  perfect  gun  be 
demanded,  a  gun  which  will  never  hurst, 
no  matter  what  the  caliber,  or  the  charge 
of  powder  used,  then  the  Parrot  gun  was  a 
failure.  But  if  there  be  demanded  as  good 
a  gun  as  could  be  built  at  a  practicable  cost, 
and  with  reasonable  celerity,  and  which 
would  endure,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  a  liberal  amount  of  service,  the 
Parrott  gun  was  eminently  a  success.  Da- 
ring the  late  war  there  was  no  large  rifle 
in  existence  to  be  compared  with  it.  If  the 
carping  critic  chooses  to  point  to  its  fulares, 
instead  of  its  good  service,  the  reply  is  easy. 
It  was  by  an  immense  interval  the  best  gun 
of  its  class  at  that  time,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  improvement  has  been 
made,  since  1865,  in  the  construction  of 
heavy  rifled  artillery.  That  better  gnns 
have  been  made  in  England  and  Prussia  is 
admitted ;  but  whether  they  can  be  famish- 
ed in  quantity,  of  a  guaranteed  endurance, 
and  at  a  practicable  cost  is  not  yet  fully 
decided.  The  Parrott  rifle  has  been 
adopted  only  provisionally  until  a  better 
system  can  be  established. 

Turning  to  European  Ordnance,  we  find 
everything  in  a  transition  state.  The 
colossal  works  of  Krupp,  at  Essen,  have  pro- 
duced enormous  rifles,  which  have  been  fired 
with  heavy  charges  about  400  times,  and 
more  recently  the  Fraser  gun  has  given  re- 


*  Of  tho  haavy  Kodmao  rifle*  only  three  bare  becB 
pnt  to  proof.  One  IS-is.  rifle  «u  flred  470  timet  Im- 
fore  bnrating ;  one  8-in.  rifle  flred  I,OM  timn  end  one 
8-in.  rifle  80  times. 

t  The  countr;  owes  much  to  Ur.  Parrott.  His  ssr- 
▼iees  hare  proved  far  mora  ralaable  than  thoia  f<* 
which  Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  knighted. 
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suits,  which  are  certainly  promising,  having 
sustained  over  a  thousand  fires  with  charges 
of  great  strength.  But  no  European  Gov- 
ernment entertains,  as  yet,  the  least  notion 
of  adopting  any  one  of  the  many  systems 
undergoing  tests,  until  these  tests  shall  have 
accumulated  so  as  to  place  the  endurance  of 
the  guns  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Any  other  course  would  involve  a  most  un- 
warrantable risk.  The  enormous  cost  of 
euch  guns  would  render  their  definitive 
adoption  a  matter  of  as  much  solicitude  as  a 
cabinet  crisis  or  a  coup  d'itat.  In  brief  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  of  Ord- 
nance in  Europe,  whose  merits  are  known, 
or  which  has  been  accepted  as  a  system. 
We  have  in  this  country  the  Rodman  system 
of  smooth  bores,  which  has  been  tested 
through  all  calibers,  except  the  20  in.,  with 
results  which  have  given,  as  yet,  no  instance 
of  failure.  If  we  are  unable  to  assert  that 
it  is  superior  to  any  other,  we  can  at  least  as- 
sert a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
it  is  capable,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  any  European  system.  The  Ordnance 
question  in  this  country  is  not  between  the 
Kodman  system  and  a  better  one,  but  be- 
tween the  Rodman  and  three  or  four  whose 
merits  are  not  determined.  Meantime,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  American  construc- 
tors are  confined  to  the  possibilities  of  cast- 
iron,  and  in  that  restricted  field  American 
Ordnance  is  far  beyond  the  competition  of 
any  foreign  nation.  Our  irons  are  unequal- 
led, our  workmanship  unexcelled,  our  ac- 
curacy of  detail  in  the  minutiae  of  the  process 
and  the  absolute  certainty  of  our  results,  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  With 
the  examples  of  England  and  Prussia  before 
us,  the  Ordnance  Department  is  reluctant  to 
advise — especially  at  this  juncture  —  the 
embarking  upon  that  Ifoundless  ocean  of  ex- 
pense, which  seems  necessary  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  experimental  de- 
termination of  the  superiority  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  cannon ;  and  until  those  na- 
tions exhibit  results  corresponding  in  value 
to  the  enormous  outpouring  of  money  upon 
experimental  guns  which  the  last  ten  years 
has  witnessed,  prudence  at  least  should  ad- 
monish us  to  bide  our  time.  Whatever  the 
Krupp  and  Fraser  guns  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  yet  afloat,  nor  frowning 
from  casemates  :  it  is  certain  too  that  they 
will  not  menace  tis,  until  their  builders 
know  what  they  are  good  for.  When  that 
eventful  time  arrives,  when  other  nations  are 
prepared  to    adopt    them    and    arm   their 


batteries,  afloat  and  ashore,  with  them, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  time  to 
ask  whether  the  Rodman  system  should 
be  superseded.  D. 


STEAM  POWER  METERS. 

From  "  EngineeriDg." 

There  are  probably  but  few  of  our  readers 
who,  being  employers  of  steam  power,  have 
not  at  some  time  or  another  desired  to  as- 
certain with  exactness  the  total  amount  of 
work  done  by  an  engine  in  a  given  time 
when  running  with  a  variable  load,  and  who 
have  not  been  struck  by  the  difBculty  which 
exists  in  obtaining  such  information  by  any 
ordinary  means.  So  long  as  the  work  per- 
formed by  an  engine  is  tolerably  constant, 
indicator  diagrams  taken  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  carefully  worked  out,  will  give  the 
desired  information  with  suflBcient  accuracy 
for  most  practical  purposes ;  but,  except 
in  the  case  of  pumping  or  blowing  engines, 
the  work  done  by  an  engine  is  seldom  really 
constant  for  more  than  a  very  few  minutes 
together,  and  the  consequence  is  that  or- 
dinary indicator  diagrams,  unless  taken  in 
rapid  succession  and  in  considerable  num- 
bers, do  not  afford  data  from  which  the  total 
power  developed  in  a  given  time  can  be  caN 
oulated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  More- 
over, the  working  out  of  a  large  number  of 
indicator  diagrams  is  a  tedious  task,  and  re- 
quires a  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
even  if  the  assistance  of  a  planimetcr  is 
available,  and  it  thus  but  rarely  happens 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  with 
exactness  the  power  developed  by  an  engine 
doing  variable  work. 

To  facilitate  the  taking  of  a  number  of 
consecutive  indicator  diagrams,  Mr. — now 
Sir  Daniel — Gooch,  many  years  ago  employ- 
ed, on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  his  con- 
tinuous indicator,  in  which  the  diagrams 
were  traced  by  the  pencil  on  a  continuously 
moving  strip  of  paper :  a  plan  which  obviat- 
ed some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  but 
which  in  no  way  diminished  the  labor  re- 
quisite to  obtain  from  the  diagrams  a  know- 
ledge of  the  power  which  the  engine  had 
been  exerting.  More  recently  also,  Mr. 
Arthur  Rigg,  of  Chester,  has  proposed  and 
used  a  form  of  continuous  indicator,  which, 
although  possessing  one  or  two  minor  ad- 
vantages over  Mr.  Gooch's,  appears  to  us  to 
be  open  to  far  more  serious  objections  than 
the  latter.  According  to  Mr.  Rigg's  plan 
the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  is  placed  in 
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oommunication  with  (he  engine  cylinder  at 
brief  intervals,   the   communication   being 
allowed  to  remain  open  for,  gay,  three  re- 
Tolutions  oat  of  every  hundred ;  while  the 
pencil  carried  by  the  piston-rod  of  the  in- 
dicator bears  against  a  strip  of  paper,  which 
has  a  slow  motion  imparted  to  it  by  con- 
venient means.     The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  during  the  time  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  engine  and  indicator 
cylinders  is  shut  off,  the  pencil  of  the  indi- 
cator will  trace  an  atmospheric  line  on  the 
paper ;  but  when  the  communication  is  open 
it  will  rise  and  &11  tracing  on  the  paper  ver- 
tical lines,  which  by  their  length  indicate 
the  maximum  steam  pressure  and  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder.     These  data  being  register- 
ed, it  is  intended  to  calculate  the  power  de- 
veloped by  the  engine  by  working  out  in- 
dicator  cards  taken  from  the  latter,  and 
having  maximam  steam  pressures  and  va- 
cuums equal  to  those  registered  by  the  con- 
tinuous indicator.     This  method  is  in  any 
case  a  very  roundabout  one  ;  but  in  instances 
where  the  boiler  pressure  is  constant,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  speed  of  the  engine  is 
controlled  solely  by  the  throttle  valve,  it 
may  be  possible  by  some  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble  to  obtain  by 
Mr.  Bigg's  plan  a  tolerable  approximation 
to  the  power  developed  by  an  engine  in  a 
given  time.     So  soon,  however,  as  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  engine  having  varying  ex- 
pansion, Mr.  Kigg's  system  becomes  useless, 
as  it  is  evident  tiiat  of  two  diagrams,  both 
showing  the  same  maximum  steam  pressure 
and  vacuum,  the  one  may,  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  point  of  cut-off,  correspond  to  the 
development    of  twice  or  three  times  the 
power  shown  by  the  other.     Under  these 
circumstances  the  maximam  pressures  and 
vacuums  registered  by  Mr.  Bigg's  instru- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
In  the  case  of  engines  fitted  with  Messrs. 
Farcy  and  Donkin's  arrangement  for  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  heat  passing  away  in  the 
condensing   water,  the  power  developed  in 
a  given  time  can,  as  we  explained  in  a  recent 
number  {vide  page  341  of  our  last  volume), 
be  ascertained  with  a  great  degree  of  ac- 
curacy soon  as  the  "  constant"  of  the  engine 
is    known — the   power  developed  and   the 
quantity  of  heat  passing  away  being  sensi- 
bly proportionate  to  each  other.     But  even 
with  Messrs.    Farcy  and  Donkin's  svstem 
some  calculation  is  requisite,  and  although 
as  an  accurate  test  of  the   performance  of 
steam  engines  it  may  be  considered  practi- 


cally perfect,  it  does  not  form  a  ready  means, 
easily  applicable  in  all  cases,  of  ascertaining 
the  total  work  done  in  a  given  time  by  any 
engine,  however  variable  that  work  may  be. 
The  only  instrument  yet  brought  under 
our  notice   which    satisfactorily  fulfills  this 
much  to  be  desired  end,  is  the  steam  power 
meter  and  continuous  indicator  lately  de- 
signed by   Messrs.  Ashton  and  Storey,  of 
Manchester,  and  which  to  our  minds  was  the 
most  interesting  scientific  novelty  exhibited 
at  the  recent  show  of  the  Boyal  Agricultaral 
Society.     In  thb  apparatus  a  modification 
of  the   inte-grating  arrangement  employed 
in  Qeneral  Morin's  well-known  dynamometer 
has  been  used  to  multiply  the  motion  of  the 
piston  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  the 
result,  expressed  in  foot-pounds,  being  by 
suitable  mechanism  indicated  upon  a  dial. 
The  general  arrangement  of  this  ingenions 
instrument    is    shown    by    the    engraving 
which    we    publish    in  the   present   num- 
ber, and  we  trust  that  the  explanation  of  its 
construction    there   given   will    render  its 
action  clear.     We  believe  that  this  instm- 
ment    will    be    found   to   render  material 
aid    in    estimating    the    economical   value 
of  different  engines  under  various  circam- 
stances,  and  it  will  at  once  show  whether 
any  unusual  expenditure  of  fiiel  is  due  to 
increased  work  Uirown  upon  the  engine  or 
to   carelessness  upon   the  part  of  the  at- 
tendants.    It    will    also    enable    the  nser 
of  the  steam  engine  to  ascertain,  by  mere 
inspection  of  the  dial,  the  power  required  to 
drive  different  machines,  or  the  efficiency  of 
different  lubricators,  and  it  will  famish  a 
variety  of  similar  information,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  fully  recognized  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  only  been  able  to  obtain  it  by 
a    considerable    exp^nditare   of  time  and 
trouble.      Altogether    we    regard  Messrs. 
Ashton   and  Storey's  invention  with  maeh 
interest,  and  we  shall  carefully  watch  its 
progress.     We  shall  be  especially  glad  to 
know  that  it  can  be  used  on  looomotiTea 
without  the  vibration  giving  rise  to  defective 
indications,  and  we  trust  that  but  a  short 
time  will  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  it  is 
fairly  tried  under  such  circumstances.  Once 
let  it  be  proved  that  Messrs.  Ashton  and 
Storey's  steam  power  meter  can  be  depended 
upon  to  register  accurately  the  actual  work 
done  by  a  locomotive  daring  any  given  run, 
and  those  of  our  railway  engineers  who  are  in- 
clined to  make  experiments,  will  have  plentj 
of  useful  work  on  their  hands  for  some  time 
to  come. 
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DESIGNOLLE'S  NEW  POWDER. 

By  A.  PxTBB. 

Tnm  "BoHetin  de'U  Soel£t4  d'Enaonragement," 
tbropgh  Polyt.  Joarnnl. 

The  introduction  of  the  breech-loading 
ordnance  and  arms  is  a  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  warfare.  But  it  is  not  less  important 
to  improve  the  moving  agents  and  the  mov- 
ing power  for  projeetiles,  and  to  invent  new 
kinds  of  gun-powder,  the  action  and  energy 
of  which  might  answer  the  various  wants  of 
modern  artillery. 

The  importance  of  this  question  was  fully 
understood  by  Designolle,  who,  after  incess- 
ant experimenting  for  seven  years,  deems  to 
have  arrived  at  its  practical  solution.  In 
considering  the  actual  condition  of  artillery 
it  is  evident  that  four  principal  kinds  of 
powder  are  required : 

1.*  Gun-powder. 

2.  A  quick-aoting  powder  for  short-bore 
oannons. 

3.  A  slow-acting  powder  for  long-bore 
oannons. 

4.  A  blasting-powder  for  torpedoes  and 
exploding  projectiles. 

The  ballistic  power  of  the  powder  used 
heretofore,  cannot  be  increased  by  altering 
the  mixing  proportions  of  its  constituents. 

The  initial  velocity  imparted  to  the  pro- 
jeetiles by  the  ordinary  black  gun-powder 
has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  machinery,  by  which  the 
materials  are  prepared  and  mixed  in  the 
manufacture.  This  has  been  effected  espe- 
cially by  the  use  of  grinding-mills  instead 
of  stamping-mills.  Bat  the  explosive  or 
blasting  power,  which  is  injurious  to  fire- 
arms, has  been  increased  by  thb  change 
much  more  than  the  shooting-power. 

The  principal  advantage  of  Designolle's 
system  of  powder-mnnufacturo  Consists  in 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  whole  range 
of  different  kinds  of  powder,  varying  in 
strength,  and  designated  by  different  num- 
bers, from  1  to  10,  according  to  their 
strength.  Also  two  entirely  different  class- 
es of  powder  can  be  made  by  this  system,  a 
blasting-powder,  the  strongest  kind  of  which 
is  ten  times  more  powerful  than  an  equal 
weight  of  the  powder  now  in  use,  and  a  gun- 
powder whose  shooting-power  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  black  powder,  its  ex- 
plosive and  destructive  effect  being  however 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 

As  either  of  these  two  classes  contains 
ten  aambers,  differing  in  strength,  it  is  evi- 
VoL.  I— No.  12.— 70. 


dent  that  the  system  can  answer  any  requi- 
sition. 

Designolle  has  solved  the  problem  of 
manu&cturing  a  p3wder,  the  different  kinds  of 
which  are  suitable  for  different  lengths  and 
diameters  of  the  bore  of  fire-arms  and  for 
different  weights  of  the  projectiles,  and  im- 
parting to  the  projectiles  an  initial  velocity 
as  desired  and  as'  determined  beforehand. 

One  principal  constituent  of  Designolle's 
powder  is  picrate  of  potassium.  The  blast- 
ing-powder contains  besides  thb  only  nitrate 
of  potassium.  The  gun-powder  is  a  mix- 
ture of  picrate  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium and  charcoal.  These  substances 
are  mixed  in  different  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  required. 

Picrate  of  potassium  is  composed  of  pic- 
ric acid  and  potassa.  Picric  acid  is  a  sub- 
stance which  was  first  discovered  by  Hauss- 
mann,  in  1788.  Welter  afterwards  ob- 
tained it  by  treating  silk  with  nitric  acid.  A 
number  of  French  and  German  chemists 
have  made  researches  on  the  same  substance. 
But  it  was  reserved  to  Laurent  to  find  out 
its  exact  composition  and  chemical  formula, 
and  to  discover  the  most  proper  way  of 
making  it.  He  showed  that  the  picric  acid 
corresponds  in  its  composition  to  phenylic 
acid,  in  which  three  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced^by  uiree  equivalents  of 
hyponitric  acid. 

Formula:  C"  j(55^|o 

A  Paris  gas  company  produces  on  a  large 
scale  phenylic  acid  which  is  the  principal 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  picric 
acid  and  of  its  compounds. 

Picrate  of  potassium  is  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, consisting  of  small,  glossy,  yellow 
prisms  of  the  dimetric  system.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol,  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
water;  but  it  can  be  dissolved  in  14  parts 
of  boiling  water.  When  heated  carefully 
to  300  degrees  Celsi,  it  becomes  orange.  It, 
however,  retakes  its  original  color  in  cool- 
ing. When  heated  to  310**  C.  it  explodes 
with  vehemence. 

This  substance  was  very  dear  until  lately, 
when  John  Gastheliaz,  one  of  the  best 
French  manuf<tctnrers  of  chemicals,  im- 
proved its  manufacture  to  such  a  degree, 
and  produced  it  at  such  a  low  cost  that  the 
price  of  Designolle's  now  powder  is  but 
very  little  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
black  gun-powder.  To  be  able  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  saltpeter  and  charcoal  to  be 
mixed  with  the  picrate  of  potassium,  it  Wfts 
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necessary  to  examine  the  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  vhen  this  substance  b 
made  to  explode.  DesignoUe  found,  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent reactions  can  take  place  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  substance 
explodes. 

1.  When  picrate  of  potassium  explodes 
in  the  free  atmosphere,  prussio  acid  and  ni- 
tric oxyde  are  formed. 

2.  When  picrate  of  potassium  explodes 
in  a  narrow  place,  as  for  instance  in  the 
bore  of  a  gun.  neither  prussic  acid  nor  nitric 
oxyde  are  formed,  but  the  products  are  in 
thb  case :  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  hvdrogen, 
oxygen,  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbon. 

The  formula  which  expresses  the  latter 
reaction,  and  on  which  the  manufacture  of 
the  powder  is  founded,  is  as  follows : 

K  O+C"  j  ^jf^.  =  3  N+ 6  C  0'+ 2  H+ 

0  +  K0,C0'  +  6C. 

Designolle's  powder  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  different  substances 
are  at  first  mixed  with  6  to  14  per  cent  of 
water,  and  crushed  fine  in  a  stamping-mill. 
Three  to  six  hours  are  required  for  this  ope- 
ration. The  mixture  is  then  compressed  in 
a  faydranlio  press.  As  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  powder  burns  or  explodes  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  this  pressure  is  taken  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  different  use  to  be 
made  of  the  powder  under  treatment.  This 
pressure  varies  from  30,000  to  100,000  kilo- 
grams. The  compressed  mass  b  corned  by 
a  special  machine,  sifted,  polished  and  dried. 
The  last  two  operations  are  done  in  the 
same  way  as  with  ordinary  black  powder. 

There  is,  with  the  abova  exception,  no 
difference  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  of 
the  various  classes  and  kinds  of  DesignoUe 's 
powder.  The  proportions  of  the  materials 
only  are  different  according  to  the  qualities 
that  are  required  for  the  different  kinds. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  picrate  of  potas- 
sium in  the  mixture,  the  greater  is  the  bal- 
listic power  of  the  product.  Oun-powder 
ought  not  to  contain  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
picrate.  From  8  to  16  per  cent  of  it  are 
used  for  making  cannon-powder,  the  exact 
quantity  depending  on  the  rapidity  and 
vehemence  with  which  the  powder  b  expect- 
ed to  explode. 

The  advantages  which  DesignoUe's  pow- 
der has  over  the  ordinary  gun  and  blasting- 
powder  are  the  following : 


1.  Its  ballistic  or  shooting-power  can  be 
increased  without  increasing  its  explosive 
force. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  powder  can  be  ex- 
actly regulated  within  the  limits  given  by 
the  nuinbers  1  and  10. 

3.  The  rapidity  of  action  of  the  powder 
can  aUo  be  exactly  regulated. 

4.  The  ballistic  power  of  the  powder  can 
be  increased  without  altering  the  mode  of 
manufacture  and  in  using  similar  materials. 

5.  The  effects  of  the  new  powder  are  very 
regular  and  uniform.  The  initial  velocity 
of  the  projectiles  thrown  by  one  kind  of  this 
powder  is  always  the  same.  Thb  velocity 
varies  with  different  kinds  from  1  to  almost 
2  meters,  according  to  the  mixture  and 
pressure  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

6.  The  new  powder  does  not  contain  any 
sulphur,  so  that  no  vapors  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  or  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen*  are 
produced  by  its  combustion,  which  vapors 
are  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men 
when  working  in  a  casemate  or  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  man-of-war. 

7.  From  the  same  reason  the  new  powder 
has  no  injurious  effect  on  iron,  copper  or 
brass. 

8.  The  smoke  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  new  powder  b  but  very  slight, 
and  is  in  fact  nothing  but  steam  with  small 
quantities  of  carbonate  and  oxyde  of  potas- 
sium. 

Large  quantities  of  DesignoUe's  powder 
are  actually  manufactured  in  the  French 
Imperial  cannon-foundry  at  Bonohet ;  gun- 
powder as  well  as  quick  uid  slow-acting 
cannon-powder,  and  blasting-powder  for  tor- 
pedoes and  for  explosive  projectiles.      S. 


METALLIC  Tubes. — A  new  and  prombing 
industry  b  announced,  that  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  metallic  tubes  from  rolled  plates, 
by  machinery.  The  resoaroea  of  the  tube 
drawer  have  not  been  called  into  requisition 
for  the  production  of  stove  pipes  or  speaking 
tubes,  nor  b  it  perhaps  necessary  that  they 
should  be.  Heretofore  they  have  been 
made  cheaply  by  hand.  We  shall  next  week 
illustrate  and  describe  a  simple  continuous 
machine  whereby  these  and  other  varieties 
of  tubes  may  be  made,  at  almost  insignifi- 
cant cost  for  attendance,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
feet  per  minute.  They  are  made  from  flat 
strips  or  skelps,  with  a  continuous,  longitu- 
dinal joint,  wherein  two  continuous  edges 
are  lapped  and  looked  together  by  pressurs 
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only.  If  the  statements  of  the  patentees 
may  be  folly  relied  upon,  small  (1-inch) 
copper  tubes  made  upon  this  plan  have  with- 
stood a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch 
without  leaking;,  and  tabes  of  iron,  zinc,  tin, 
&o.,  considerable  although  less  pressures. 
The  joint  can  be  formed  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  tube,  so  as  to  present  a  flushed 
surface  on  either  side  as  required. 

Supposing  such  results  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  continued  practice,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  surface-condenser  tubes  cuuld 
not  be  made  with  advantage  by  the  same 
process.  Some  of  the  larger  surface  con- 
densers, as  those  of  the  Hercules,  hare  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  of  small,  say,  three- 
quarter-inch  tubing.  The  pressure  within 
them,  where  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
outside,  docs  not  probably  much  exceed  25 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  say  12^  lbs.  due  to  the 
vacuum,  oj  lbs.  for  the  head  of  sea-water 
above  the  condenser,  and  7  lbs.  for  the  force 
required  to  pump  through  the  circulating 
water.  Should  there  be  the  least  leak  at 
any  point,  the  leakage  would  be  of  sea-wa- 
ter, charged,  of  course,  with  whatever  air 
might  be  in  mixture  with  it.  It  is  a  nice 
question,  only  to  be  settled  by  experiment, 
whether  there  would  be  any  leakage,  in  tubes 
thus  made  by  machinery,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  25  lbs.,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
leakage  would  be  such  as  to  materially  viti- 
ate the  vacuum.  If  a  tube  should  leak,  it 
is  not  only  !i  difficult  matter  to  replace  it, 
but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  find  it  among 
from  3,000  to  7,000  others.  So  far  as  a 
little  leakage  of  salt  water  is  concerned,  it  is 
by  no  means  objectionable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  little  salt  water  is  the  very 
thing  wanted  at  intervals  in  boilers  working 
with  surface  condensers.  If  the  salt  water 
does  not  enter  the  condenser,  it  has  now  and 
then  to  be  pumped  in  from  the  sea.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  supply  is  known, 
and  under  control,  while  in  the  former  it 
may  be  anything  or  nothing. 

If  mechanically  jointed  tubes  should  be 
found  available  for  surface  condensers,  as 
possibly  they  may  be,  it  will  be  urged  that 
the  laps  of  the  joints  represent  so  much  ex- 
cess or  waste  of  metal,  and  that  the  rolled 


great  economy  of  manufacture  in  the  new 
process  as  compared  with  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  drawing.  We  intend  to 
offer  no  opinion  upon  these  points,  but  to 
await  the  results  of  careful  experiment,  re- 
sults which  will  probably  be  soon  forthcom- 
ing. The  members  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  are  likely,  we  under- 
stand, to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
machine  at  work  during  the  approaching 
meeting  at  Newcastle,  and  we  shall,  as  we 
have  said,  illustrate  and  describe  it  in  our 
next  number.  It  is  the  invention  of  an 
American,  and  is  being  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor,  of  No.  9  Doughty, 
street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  and  42  Kirby- 
street,  Hatton-garden. — Engineering. 


THE  HIGHWAYS  OF  NATIONS. 

From  "  The  Engineer." 

With  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  its 
application  to  locomotives  and  marine  en- 
gines, came  the  race  between  land  and  wa- 
ter, which  should  constitute  the  principal 
routes  of  international  communication.  So 
far  as  the  actual  distance  between  any  two 
emporiums  of  traffic  and  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, the  land  has  the  advantage  of 
the  water  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  In 
other  words,  a  journey  by  land  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  could  be  accomplished  by  rail  in 
the  same  time  as  one  of  a  hundred  miles  by 
water,  even  supposing  our  fastest  ocean  go- 
ing steamers  performed  the  voyage.  The 
odds  are  still  further  increased  in  favor  of 
land  journeys  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  general  disinclination  of  passengers  to 
sea  voyages,  and  the  troubles,  delays,  and 
anxieties  that  arc  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ments of  those  that  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  These  objections  do  not  apply  with 
the  same  force  to  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise, but  they  are  not  completely  invalid 
even  in  that  instance.  The  difference  be- 
tween ocean  highways  and  similar  inland 
routes  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  saying 
that  by  the  former  we  go  round  the  world, 
by  the  latter  we  go  across  it.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  our  own  little  island  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  this  fact,  but  to  appreciate 
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tion  not  their  own.  Id  India,  the  port  of 
Beypoor,  on  the  west,  is  linked  to  that  of 
Madras,  on  the  east,  by  a  railway  which 
runs  right  across  the  southern  portion  of 
ear  oriental  peninsula,  and  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  the  city  of  palaces,  will  soon  be 
en  rapport  by  the  same  means.  But  these, 
and  other  great  national  arteries  of  com' 
meroe  and  civiliiation,  sink  into  compara- 
tive inflignifioanee  before  the  gigantic  chain 
which  now  stretches  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  If  the  status  of  our  own 
country  reached  its  climax  almost  before 
the  introduction  of  what  are  now  reoogniied 
as  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  what  must  be 
the  future  of  the  new  world  where  the  same 
advantages  have  throughout  the  greater  por> 
tion  of  its  vast  extent  preceded  the  advent 
of  the  population  ? 

To  unite  country  to  country,  nation  to  na- 
tion, and  continent  to  continent,  by  a  more 
intimate  link  tlian  ever  previously  existed, 
is  the  mission  of  the  age ;  and  insomuch  as 
the  common  interests  of  the  last  exceed  those 
of  the  former,  so  much  the  greater  is  the 
merit  due  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
union.  As  an  example  of  our  meaning,  the 
Mont  Cenb  tunnel  will  effect  the  union  of 
France  and  Italy,  and,  without  indulging  in 
metaphor,  undermine  the  glory  of  both 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon.  Bat  this  is  but  a 
link,  locally  considered,  between  two  adja- 
cent countries,  whereas  the  piercing  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues  accomplishes  a  more  direct 
communication  between  Asia  and  Europe 
than  the  two  continents  have  ever  previously 
enjoyed,  and  constitutes  in  every  sense  a 
highway  of  nations.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  those  ports  and  towns  forming  the  ter- 
mini of  a  route  of  this  nature  would  benefit 
more  largely  than  others  situated  more  re- 
motely from  its  vicinity.  To  some  extent 
this  supposition  is  correct,  but  not  to  the  de- 
gree usually  assumed.  It  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  for  one  nation  to  become 
rich  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  to  benefit 
exclusively  by  the  magnitude  of  its  imports. 
The  days  of  national  monopoly  are  gone, 
never  to  return.  Increase  of  imports  signi- 
fies increase  of  exports,  and  it  b  only  now 
by  an  interchange  of  tra£Bc  and  commercial 
relations  that  a  country  can  hope  for  a  pros- 
perous future.  Projected,  advocated,  and 
carried  out  by  a  Frenchman,  it  would  be 
but  a  fair  return  for  his  nation  to  reap  the 
most  substantial  advantages  from  the  mara- 
time  canal.  May  it  be  so,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  any 


stimulus  and  increase  that  may  be  given  t« 
the  trade  of  our  neighbors  will  not  fail  to  be 
nearly  equally  valuable  to  ourselves.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  not  to  be  over  con- 
fident. Disappointment  is  ever  in  direct 
proportion  to  expectation.  Will  the  hopes 
of  our  Gallic  friends  be  fully  realised) — 
Will  the  results  equal  their  anticipatioDs ) 
Will  the  opening  of  the  new  route  restore 
to  the  old  *'  highways  "  their  former  traffic? 
Shall  Yenioe  rise  to  her  pristine  glory, 
where  she  "sits  enthroned  upon  her  bnn- 
dred  isles  ?"  Shall  the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
again  be  the  lord  of  the  Adriatic  ?  and  shall 
the  merchandise  of  India  and  Asia  be  waft- 
ed to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean? 

In  former  times  a  sailor  who  had  doubled, 
the  O'ape  was  regarded  as  a  tried  navigator, 
and  considered  competent  to  give  his  opin- 
ion and  hold  his  own  views  with  his  nautical 
confrires.  The  scientific  manner  in  which 
vessels  are  handled  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  large  increase  of  steamers,  have  in  some 
measure  destroyed  the  value  of  the  old  te«t, 
but  still  rough  weather  is  generally  looked 
out  for  near  that  locality.  Practically 
speaking,  the  value  of  the  Sues  Oanal  to  the 
sailor  is  that,  if  successful,  it  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  passage  round  the  Ci^ 
of  Good  Hope,  and  reduce  the  length  of  the 
voyage  nearly  one-half.  The  junction  of 
two  seas  that  is  effected  by  the  Sues  Ctosl 
has  long  been  endeavored  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  the  regions  of  the  new  world.  No 
less  than  seven  different  lines  of  canal  have 
been  projected  and  roughly  surveyed  in  or- 
der to  discover  a  highway  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ooeans.  The  value  of 
such  a  work  did  not  escape  the  penetration 
of  the  great  adventurer  aud  discoverer  Her- 
nandez Cortes,  but  from  his  time  until  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  communication  hu 
remained  in  statu  quo.  A  ship  canal  in  thia 
situation  would  open  a  new  route  to  Aus- 
tralia, China,  Japan,  and  the  adjacent  coon- 
tries — would  do  away  with  the  passage  nmnd 
Cape  Horn,  and  be  an  invaluable  benefit  to 
the  commerce  of  the  two  hemispheres.  At 
present  it  appears  to  be  an  impossibility  to 
construct  this  important  channel  without  the 
intervention  of  several  locks.  These  would 
be  fatal  to  the  enterprise,  as  to  attempt  to 
pass  the  traffic  of  the  world  through  a  nun. 
ber  of  locks  is  an  absurdity  which  the  moat 
reckless  speculator  could  not  ignore.  Im- 
portant as  some  of  the  routes  are  to  whieh 
we  have  briefly  alluded,  they  ace  nothing  to 
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•those  which  remaia  to  be  opened  up.  China 
is  stiil  a  ooHtttry  where  the  "  iron  horse  " 
has  Bover  run.  The  boundless  plains  of 
Thibet  and  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  in  their  al- 
most immeasarable  expanse,  are  ignorant  of 
Bteam  leoomotion.  The  great  Asiatic  high- 
roads have  yet  to  be  delineated  by  lines  of 
iron ;  the  caravan  most  be  replaced  by  the 
railway  carriage,  and  the  canal  by  the  en- 
gi*«-  

CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Mr.  G-oodwin,  builder  of  a  concrete  ware- 
house in  London,  oommnnicates  to  "the 
Builder,"  the  following  account  of  the  struc- 
ture and  materials :  The  concrete  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  best  Portland  cement 
to  seven  parts  of  material  consisting  of  clean 
Thames  gravel,  crushed  slag  and  clinkers 
from  furnaces,  crushed  bricks,  stone  chip- 
pings,  oyster-shells,  pottery,  hard  core  from 
dust-yards,  and  any  other  hard  and  inoOm- 
bnstible  material  I  could  get.  We  built 
upon  an  average  per  day  about  12  in.  all 
round  the  walls,  grouting  in  with  sand  and 
cement  at  every  fresh  layer  of  concrete. 
Wc  also  put  in  hoop-iron  bond  at  each  floor. 
We  oonld  have  built  18  in.  per  day,  which 
is  the  depth  of  the  apparatus,  but  I  con- 
sidered 12  in.  quite  fast  enough  for  a  build- 
ing so  high  ;  though  at  other  smaller  jobs  I 
have  often  built  3  ft.  per  day. 

The  building  is  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  60  ft. 
high.  It  consists  of  basement  and  five  floors, 
each  floor  supported  by  twelve  iron  columns. 
The  roof  is  uf  concrete  3  in.  thick,  laid  be- 
tween tee-iron  3  ft.  6  in.  apart,  covered  with 
asphalte.  The  thickness  of  walls  is  to  the 
brick  rule  ;  those  70  ft.,  two  floors  27  in., 
two  floors  22  in.,  and  two  floors  18  in. ;  the 
dO-ft.  walls  are,  two  floors  22  in.,  and  four 
floors  18  in.  The  cost  of  the  walls,  con- 
sidering I  got  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
for  nothing,  was  under  £6  per  rod ;  or,  take 
the  whole  of  the  building  as  a  cube,  the 
cost  was  about  3d.  per  foot.  It  is  very 
strongly  built,  and  as  good  as  one  of  the 
warehouse  class  can  be.  It  is  now  loaded 
with  goods,  every  floor  full,  and  has  never 
shown  the  slightest  crack  or  settlement.  It 
is  harder  than  most  kinds  of  stone  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  is  of  one  solid  mass 
from  beginning  to  end. 

As  with  Mr.  Tail's  patent  apparatus  (with 
which  it  was  built)  a  perfect  surface  is  ob- 
tained throughout,  it  requires  only  a  thin 
eoat  of  cement  and  sand  to  finish  the  walls 
perfectly  smooth  and  true.    I  quite  agree 


with  Mr.  I'Anson  in  his  opinion  "that  the 
success  of  such  work  depends  on  the  entire 
honesty  of  the  man  who  does  it." 

I  have  learnt  so  much  of  concrete  ^th 
this  and  other  contracts  I  have  taken  since, 
that  I  find  the  greatest  care  most  be  used 
in  choosing  the  material.  I  have  made 
specimens  of  all  kinds.  Many  persons,  and 
amongst  them  builders,  think  ijf  they  have 
gravel,  by  adding  the  cement  they  have  all 
that  is  required  to  make  concrete.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  gravel,  that  if  it  is  not  the 
right  sort  the  work  will  cost  as  much  as 
brickwork,  and  then  never  be  sound.  Every 
bit  of  loamy  matter  and  dirt  must  be  wash- 
ed out  thoroughly ;  then  you  must  replace 
with  clean  sharp  sand,  about  one-fonrth. 

Tiioso  who  wish  to  build  of  concrete 
should  only  do  so  where  the  material  is  on 
the  spot  or  very  near.  Clean  river  ballast, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  sand,  is  as  good  a 
thing  as  we  can  have  for  Portland  cement 
concrete.  If  some  crushed  slag  or  furnace 
clinkers  can  be  mixed,  so  much  the  better; 
it  is  also  lighter,  which  is  a  good  thing  id 
wall  construction.  Burnt  clay  is  also  a 
very  good  material,  provided  it  is  well  burnt. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  sift  with  a. 
fine  sieve  all  crushed  material ;  for,  let  it  be 
what  it  may,  dust,  loamy  matter,  or  fine 
sand,  if  it  is  finer  than  the  cement  itself  it 
will  dilute  and  kill  it.  I  have  made  speci- 
mens of  concrete  with  gravel  that  have  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  best  stock  brick,  and  I 
have  made  others,  with  the  same  proportion 
of  cement,  that  you  may  crush  and  crumble 
in  your  hands. 

The  concrete  chapel  I  have  just  completed 
at  Snaresbrook,  in  Essex,  is  built  of  the 
refuse  of  the  brick-fields,  mize>l  with  sharp 
sand  got  from  a  good  depth,  there  being  a 
sewer  in  course  of  constmction  close  by. 
The  concrete  is  composed  of  one  part  cement 
to  seven  parts  of  material.  The  prime  cost 
of  the  walls,  including  the  working  the  ap- 
paratus, was  £7  per  rod.  Many  of  the 
statements  that  have  appeared  in  print  upon 
concrete  are  not  correct.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  a  yard  of  concrete  mixed  dry,  when 
wetted  and  put  into  the  apparatus,  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  a  yard, — at  least  15  per 
cent.  Neither  does  the  cement  make  bulk, 
but  disappears  in  measnre,  as  does  the 
water.  If  lumps  of  stone  can  be  got,  or 
brick  burrs,  or  old  bricks,  to  pack  into  the 
wall,  it  makes  better  work  and  cheaper. 
The  more  the  cement  can  be  displaced  the 
better  for  the  work  and  the  lesk  the  cost. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  the  cement  ie 
not  too  fresh,  or  it  will  oanse  the  work  to 
crack.  It  should  be  at  least  a  month  old 
before  using. 

The  concrete  ▼ilia  at  Addiscombe-road, 
Croydon,  is  now  completed  and  occupied ; 
it  gives  great  jsatisfaction,  and,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  only  house  the  rain  will  not 
penetrate  in  that  neighborhood.  The  lower 
floors  are  all  of  coDorete,  and  perfectly 
smooth  and  warm  ;  there  is  no  channel  for 
a  mouse  or  any  creeping  thing  in  that  house, 
unless  it  take  up  its  abode  with  the  family. 


THE  SIEMENS-MARTm  PROCESS. 

Alwtraat  of  a  paper  read  bj  Hr.  Richabd  Howao>, 
Iwfura  tba  Iron  and  Steel  loititnte. 

After  some  remarks  touching  the  history 
of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  cast  steel  by 
melting  certain  proportions  of  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron  together,  the  writer  proceeded 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  till  1845  that  the 
process  assumed  a  practicable  shape.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Heath  obtained  a  patent,  the 
specification  of  which  clearly  describes  how 
such  a  process  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  We 
have  no  record  that  his  experiments  led  to 
commercial  success ;  probably  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way.  At  a  later  date  other 
workers  came  into  the  field,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Attwood  the  manufacture  has  reach- 
ed a  fair  degree  of  certainty  and  excellence, 
to  which  the  use  of  Siemens's  furnace  has 
doubtless  in  a  great  degree  contributed. 
Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  Messrs.  Martin 
were  prosecuting  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  and  on  the  same  principle  as  de- 
scribed by  Heath,  and  were  successful. 
Their  method  of  proceeding,  however,  in- 
troduced some  new  features,  especially  the 
use  of  oxides.  The  staple  trade  of  their 
establishment  at  Sireuil  is  the  manufacture 
of  gun  barrels,  which  they  turn  out  of  ex- 
cellent quality  from  pig  iron  and  puddled 
ball,  which  are  both  the  produce  of  a  pure 
African  ore.  The  process  may  be  simply 
described  as  follows  :  The  pig  iron  is  first 
melted  on  the  hearth  of  a  Siemens  furnace, 
in  weight  from  ^  ton  to  1  ton.  The  puddled 
ball  (previously  heated)  is  then  added  in 
quantities  weighing  about  1  cwt.  at  a  time, 
with  occasional  small  doses  of  oxide  of  iron 
of  pure  quality.  By  these  means  the  carbon 
in  the  bath  becomes  gradually  reduced  to  a 
low  percentage,  and  the  metal  approaches 
to  the  state  of  wrought  iron.     A  portion  of 


the  carbon  is  then  restored  by  the  addition 
of  spiegeleisen,  so  as  to  give  the  steel  the 
requisite  temper,  and  the  process  ii  finished, 
and  the  whole  is  tapped  off  into  ingot  moulds. 
The  ingots  are  subsequently  hammered, 
rolled,  and  forged  into  gun  barrels.  The 
time  occupied  from  charging  the  furnace  to 
tapping  out  is  about  11  hours,  and  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  will 
be  about  2  of  the  former  to  8  of  the  latter, 
with  usually  2  or  3  per  cent  of  oxides.  At 
the  Newport  Works  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  are  very  numerous.  The 
next  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  apparatus,  and 
then  went  on  :  The  rationale  of  the  process 
next  comes  under  notioe,  the  state  of  the 
bath  being  judged  of  at  different  periods  by 
means  of  tests  which  are  from  time  to  time 
taken  out.  After  the  pig  iron  is  melted,  the 
first  action  which  takes  place  is  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  silicon.  The  fracture  of  the  test 
is  then  white,  like  refined  iron.  As  more 
wrought  iron  is  added,  it  becomes  more  or 
less  malleable,  and  the  fracture  assumes  a 
dull,  gray  color,  getting  gradually  brighter 
and  more  compact  in  grain,  until  it  reaches 
the  stage  of  true  steel.  At  this  point  the 
process  might  be  stopped,  and  has  been 
stopped,  with  good  results  ;  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways safe  to  do  this  in  practice.  The  better 
plan  is  to  proceed  until  the  tests  begin  to 
bend  and  tear,  and  then  to  impart  the  re- 

?uisite  hardness  by  adding  spiegeleisen,  aliout 
cwt.  to  the  ton  being  usually  a  sufficient 
quantity,  with  brands  containing  6  or  7  per 
cent  of  carbon.  The  experience  at  Newport 
has  shown  that  little  improvement  is  to  be 
gained  by  deviating  from  the  practice  adopt- 
ed by  Messrs.  Martin  themselres,  and  it  bag 
also  decided  another  question,  vix  :  that  the 
process  offers  little  or  no  chance  for  the  em- 
ployment of  low-priced  iron.  As  a  rule, 
the  present  brands  produce  the  best  ingots, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cleve- 
land iron,  except  in  the  state  of  very  care- 
fully puddled  bar,  seems  to  bo  quite  inad- 
missible. The  author  spoke  favorably  of 
the  economy  of  the  process  and  of  the 
possibility  of  its  standing  the  severe  com- 
petition in  England  ;  and  went  on  to  notice 
two  points  of  interest  contingent  to  the  pro- 
cess. In  the  first  place,  he  said  it  had  been 
found  that  when  the  bath  had  arrived  at  the 
soft  «tage,  there  was  considerable  danger  in 
allowing  it  to  remain  any  lengthened  period 
before  adding  the  spiegeleisen.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbon  in 
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both,  it  acted  as  a  protection  to  the  iron 
against  oxidation  ;  but  when  it  was  all,  or 
nearly  all  burnt  away,  the  iron  itself  began 
to  burn,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  crystallized 
appearance  of  the  fracture.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  it  was  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  flame  alone  which  produced 
this  result.  Professor  Graham  had  shown 
that  carbonic  oxide  penetrated  iron  with 
extreme  facility ;  and  specimens  were  shown 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  oxide  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
They  all  preserted  the  same  appearance  of 
deteriorated  structure ;  and  were  all  exces- 
sively brittle.  Neither  carbonic  acid  nor 
atmospheric  air  under  similar  conditions 
seemed  to  have  the  same  effect ;  and  it 
might  be  fuirly  assumed  that  this  question 
required  fartiior  examination.  The  other 
point  to  which  he  referred  was  a  peculiar 
property  of  homogeneous  iron  or  mild  steel, 
whieh  was  early  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  experiments  at  Newport.  When  ordin- 
ary steel  was  chilled  in  cold  water  at  a  red 
heat,  it  hardened  more  or  less  according  to 
the  percentage  of  carbon  it  contained. 
When  the  enrbon  was  reduced  below  a  cer- 
tain amount — about  5  per  cent — it  then 
obeyed  the  same  law  as  copper.  The  metal 
when  chilled  became  soft  to  the  file ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  more  compact,  tougher,  and 
stronger.  Specimens  were  exhibited  to 
illustrate  this  fact ;  and  the  question  was 
glanced  at  as  to  the  probability  of  hereafter 
turning  this  property  to  useful  account.  The 
writer  concluded  by  stating  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel ;  and  ventured  the  prediction  that 
steel  ingots  for  rails  would  yet  be  made  at  a 
price  but  little  exceeding  that  of  puddled 
bar,  although  he  acknowledged  that  who- 
ever undertook  to  do  it  would  have  to  bring 
to  the  task  a  large  stock  of  patience,  per- 
severance and  capital. 


ThzStrbnoth  r.F  Boilers. — It  has  been 
found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  good 
forged  iron  will  bear  a  strain  of  from  25  to 
30  tons  to  the  square  inch  of  section.  That 
is,  a  bar  one  inch  square,  or  a  plate  of  iron 
containing  one  inch  of  sectional  area,  will 
require  a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  lbs. 
to  wrench  it  asunder.  Some  years  ago,  a 
committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute'  of 
Philadelphia  very  thoroughly  investigated 
this  question  of  the  strength  of  boil  rs, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  tenacity  of 
boiler>pIate    increased    with   the    tempera- 


ture up  to  550°  ;  at  which  point  the  tenacity 
began  to  diminish.  At  32",  the  cohesive 
force  of  a  square  inch  of  section  was  56,- 
000  lbs.  ;  at  570«>,  it  was  66,500  lbs. ;  at 
720»,  55,000  lbs. ;  at  1,050",  32,000  lbs. ;  at 
1,240",  22,000  lbs. ;  and  at  1,317°,  9,000  lbs. 

Strips  of  iron  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
fiber  were  found  to  be  about  6  per  cent 
stronger  than  when  cut  across  the  grain. 
Repeated  filing  and  welding  was  found  to 
increase  the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  but  the 
result  of  welding  together  different  kinds  of 
iron  was  not  found  to  be  favorable.  The 
accidental  overheating  of  a  boiler  was  found 
to  reduce  the  ultimate  or  maximum  strength 
of  the  plates  from  65,000  lbs.  to  45,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  section,  and  riveting  the 
plates  was  found  to  occaision  a  diminution  in 
their  strength  of  one-third.  The  results  of 
M.  William  Fairbairn's  experiments  differed 
somewhat  from  the  above.  He  found  that 
boiler-plate  bore  a  tensile  strain  of  23  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section  before  rupture ; 
which  was  reduced  to  16  tons  when  joined 
together  by  a  double  row  of  rivets,  and  13 
tons,  or  about  30,000  lbs.,  when  joined  by  a 
single  row  of  rivets  (2,240  lbs.,  are  allowed 
here  for  a  ton). 

Mr.  Fairbairn  says  that  "plates  when 
riveted  together  are  reduced  in  strength  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  material 
is  punched  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
rivets,"  and  therefore  he  takes  34,000  lbs. 
as  equal  to  the  strength  of  riveted  plates 
containing  one  inch  of  sectional  area. 

In  casting  up  the  bursting  pressure  of 
boilers,  it  is  necessary  that  some  number 
representing  the  tenacity  of  plates  one  inch 
thick  bo  decided  upon.  Some  engineers  in 
their  calculations  estimate  it  at  84,000  lbs. 
while  others  place  it  as  low  as  25,000  and 
30,000  lbs.  These  ficures  suppose  the  iron 
to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  following 
rules  suppose  the  workmanship  of  the  boilers 
to  be  first-class  in  every  particular.  No 
rules  can  be  given  for  poor  materials,  nor  for 
poor  workmanship.  By  a  sectional  inch  or 
an  inch  of  sectional  area  is  understood  a 
sufficient  surface  of  boiler-plate  of  any  thick- 
ness under  1  inch  to  make  a  thickness  of  1 
inch ;  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  a  boiler 
to  be  constructed  of  J-in.  iron,  and  from  its 
end  we  cut  off  a  section  or  hoop  1  in.  long, 
two  such  sections  would  be  equivalent  in 
quantity  of  iron  to  one  hoop  1  in.  thick, 
for  the  two  being  each  J-in.  thick  would  to- 
gether bo  1  in.  thick.  If  the  boiler  was 
constructed  of  ^-in.  iron,  it  would  require 
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four  snch  sections  to  make  one  an  inch  thick. 
If  constrnoted  of  f'in.  iron,  2.66  would  be 
required,  and  so  on  for  any   thickness   of 

flate.  In  testing  the  strength  of  iron,  bars 
in.  square  are  used ;  hence,  in  estimating 
pressure  on  boUer-pIates,  sufficient  surface 
must  be  taken  for  each  thickness  to  equal  in 
quantity  a  bar  of  iron  1  in.  square.  If  we 
assume  that  single-riveted  boilers  will  sus- 
tain a  tensile  strain  of  34,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  section  before  rupture,  the  strain  on 
each  superficial  inch  on  a  plate  |-in.  thick 
would  be  §  of  84,000,  and  for  ^-in.  plate  ^ 
of  34,000,  etc.— TA*  Locomotive. 


BETTER  KON  RAM 

We  promised  in  a  previous  number  some 
facts  about  the  superior  durability  and  econ- 
omy of  thoroughly  worked  iron  in  rails,  and 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  good  rails  at 
a  reaaonable  cost.  The  case  of  the  Beading 
railway,  to  which  we  intended  to  refer,  and 
the  whole  issue  between  railway  managers 
and  rail  makers,  is  thus  stated  in  the  New 
York  "Times." 

Whenever  a  broken  rail  throws  off  a  train 
or  the  enormous  cost  of  maintaining  perma- 
nent way  is  under  discussion,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral outcry  against  the  poor  iron  of  modem 
production,  and  a  longing  for  the  skill,  sci- 
ence and  honesty  among  manufacturers  that 
used  to  make  rails  last  twenty  years.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  touching  than  the  pious 
regrets  of  a  railway  manager,  standing  among 
the  debris  of  rails,  axles  and  machinery  worn 
out  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  at  the  de- 
generacy of  the  metallurgical  skill  and  con- 
science of  the  period.  In  order  that  the 
public  may  understand  how  far  their  risks  of 
life  and  loss  of  dividends  are  due  primarily 
to  this  cause,  we  invite  their  attention  to  the 
following  facts  and  considerations. 

The  general  rule  in  this  country  (to  which 
there  are  indeed  exceptions)  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  railway  materials  is  simply  this : 
buy  the  cheapest.  First  cost  is  thecontroll- 
ing  and  often  the  only  question  entertained. 
The  nature  of  the  materials  and  processes  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  mentioned.  The  buyers  for 
some  of  our  roads,  especially  new  roads, 
never  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  quality, 
and  never  specify  tests  and  inspections,  but 
simply  go  about  among  the  mills,  comparing 
and  beating  down  prices,  and  accepting  the 
very  lowest.  More  than  one  of  our  rail 
makers  are  to-day  rolling,  under  prp^st, 


nils  upon  which  they  decline  to  pst  thek 
trade-mark — raik  made  fr<»n  the  very  ehe^ 
est  materials,  in  the  very  meanest  manaer — 
for  all  that  is  required  is  that  they  shall 
stick  together  till  thej  are  laid.  And  if 
American  makers  will  not  roll  thent,  Wekk 
makers  will.  The  late  report  of  the  State 
Engineer  of  New  York  says:  "ABerieu 
railway  managers,  instead  of  offering  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  price  for  good  iron 
rails,  have  made  themselves  notorious  by  ea> 
tabli^hing  as  standard,  a  brand  of  rails 
known  ul  over  the  wwld  as  'American 
rails,'  which  are  confessedly  bought  and  sold 
as  the  weakest,  most  impure,  least  worked, 
least  durable  and  cheapest  rails  that  can  he 
produced."  The  State  Engineer  refers  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  A.  8.  Hewitt,  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  Exposition,  a  state- 
ment  not  yet  controverted ;  and  to  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sandberg,  an  English  engineer 
of  note,  in  the  London  Times.  A  l^iag 
American  railway  president  and  refomter 
has  publicly  said :  "  There  is  a  fear  on  my 
part  that  railway  companies  will  theBselves 
tempt  steel-makers  to  send  a  poor  article  by 
buying  the  cheapest — first  eost  only  oonsid* 
ered — as  they  did  with  the  iron-masters." 

There  is  also  a  class  of  railway  managers 
who  pretend,  and  possibly  believe,  that  they 
cannot  get  good  iron  rails — that  the  existing 
processes  for  cheapening  iron  in  all  stages  of 
its  manufacture  render  it  impracticable  t« 
produce  the  uniform  and  exoellent  material 
formerly  made.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that 
much  poor  iron  is  called  for  and  sold,  it  is 
notorious  that  a  better  knowledge  of  ehen- 
istry  and  the  modem  improvements  in  ma> 
chinery  enable  iron-masters  to  produce  s 
more  excellent  and  uniform  material  thaa 
ever  before,  as  well  as  to  reduce  its  cost. 

These  general  facts  are  well  enough  kjaowa 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire. But  we  are  not  confined  to  general 
facts.  There  are  particular  cases  that  cover 
the  whole  issue.  The  one  we  shall  mentian 
now  is,  fortunately,  of  such  a  character  tJiat 
no  private  interest  can  affect  the  statemeitf 
or  be  affected  by  it.  Early  in  1868,  the 
Reading  Bailway  Company  commenced  roll- 
ing their  own  rails  by  an  unproved  method, 
and  some  of  them  have  already  been  dots 
long  enough,  under  the  immense  coal  taaffic 
of  that  rc^,  to  vindicate  this  policy.  For 
instance,  out  of  9,000  tons  of  home-made 
raib,  which  had  carried  a  certain  traffic  dar- 
ing the  la«t  pine  months  of  186S,  only  fiff 
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tons,  or  one  in  1,800  tons,  had  worn  ont. 
During  the  same  time,  and  nnder  the  same 
traffic,  oat  of  2,000  tons  of  rails  made  by 
the  old  process  at  an  outside  mill  of  good 
repute,  about  200  tons,  or  one  in  ten,  had 
been  worn  out  and  removed,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  remaining  1,800  tons  will 
be  unfit  for  use  at  the  end  of  this  year.  At 
a  point  in  the  road  near  Reading,  where 
shifting  from  coonecting  lines  is  added  to 
,the  regular  tonnage,  the  life  of  rails  made 
by  the  various  old  processes  is  fr<Hn  three  to 
four  months.  Some  rails  only  last  six  weeks. 
At  this  point  the  rails  made  by  the  new  pro- 
0083  have  already  been  down  sixteen  mcmths 
and  are  still  sound,  although  much  worn. 
The  trouble  with  ordinary  iron  rails,  as  we 
have  explained  on  another  occasion,  is  that 
they  go  to  pieces  before  they  get  a  chance 
to  "  wear"  out. 

The  best  iron  rails  cost  perhaps  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the  poorest, 
but  if  they  last  twice  or  thrice  as  long,  no 
railroad  manager  will  pretend  to  doubt  their 
economy.  The  trouble  is,  that  some  rail- 
road managers,  and  especially  the  builders 
of  new  roads,  never  consider  the  question  of 
durability.  Nor  is  there  any  secret  or  diffi- 
onlty  in  the  manufacture  of  good  iron  rails. 
One  {HTOoess,  which  makers  are  sometimes 
forced  into  by  low  prices,  is  to  cut  up  old 
rails,  pile  them  together  and  roll  them  into 
slabs  to  form  the  head  of  a  new  rail.  The 
remainder  of  the  pile  from  which  the  new 
rail  is  rolled,  is  simply  old  rails  cut  up  and 
laid  together.  Not  a  particle  of  new  iron, 
which  would  greatly  help  the  welding,  is 
added,  for  that  costs  some  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars per  ton  more  than  old  rails;  and  not 
half  work  enough  is  done  on  the  loose  bun- 
dle of  iron  forming  the  rail  pile  to  compact 
it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such 
rails  will  go  to  pieces  in  the  welds  after  short 
serriee.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
of  the  Reading  Railway  Company's  mill — 
and  the  same  or  a  better  one  would  be  gladly 
adopted  by  private  makers  if  companies 
would  pay  for  it — is  as  follows :  Some  70 
per  cent  of  old  rails  and  80  per  cent  of  new 
iron  (puddle-bar)  are  laid  mto  a  pile  and 
rolled  into  slabs  an  inch  thick.  Nine  thick- 
nesses of  these  slabs  are  again  piled,  reheated 
and  rolled  into  a  headpiece  two  inches  thick, 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  rail  pile.  The 
remainder  of  the  pile  is  made  up  of  seven 
thicknesses  of  the  slabs  before  mentioned, 
the  whole  being  heated  and  rolled  into  a 


rail.*  In  this  way  the  body  of  the  rail  is 
twice  compacted  by  heat  and  pressure,  and 
the  head,  that  receives  the  direct  action  of 
the  oar-wheels,  is  three  times  subjected  to 
this  condensing  operation. 

A  rail  thus  made,  instead  of  being  a  bun- 
dle of  heterogeneous  laminae  stuck  together 
by  cinder,  and  ready  to  split  apart  under  the 
hammering  of  wheels,  is  a  dense,  compact, 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  mass,  which 
offers  resistance  not  only  to  abnormal  splin- 
tering, but  to  normal  abrasion  and  wear,  jnet 
in  proportion  to  the  work  put  upon  it  in  the 
rolling  mill.  It  is  the  perfect  homogeneity 
of  steel  that  enables  it  to  outlast  the  best 
iron,  even  more  remarkably  than  the  best 
iron  outlasts  the  poorest;  and  the  nearer 
iron  rails  approach  in  structure  to  steel  rails 
the  longer  will  they  last,  and  the  less  wiU 
they  cost  in  the  end. 

It  is  time  that  this  pitiful  talk  about  the 
impossibility  of  getting  good  rails  was 
stopped.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  rail- 
makers  "scamp"  their  work — a  peculiarity 
of  the  period  not  confined  to  rail-making — 
but  the  worst  of  them  can  and  will  make 
good  rails,  if  railway  managers  will  give 
them  a  chance  and  institute  suitable  tests 
and  inspections. 

THE  WERDER  RIFLE. 

TrftDslatad  from  "  Polyl.  Jonrnkl,"  hj  Dabapskt. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  proposed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  adopt  the 
Werder  rifle,  toeether  with  the  Berdan 
cartridge,  for  use  m  the  Bavarian  army,  and 
to  order  for  the  present  100,000  of  them. 
A  Berlin  military  periodical  contains  the 
following  description  of  the  rifle  mentioned : 
Werder's  rifle  is  a  breech-loader,  simple  in 
its  construction  and  of  small  caliber  (11  mil.). 

The  breech-mechanism  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  invented  by  Peabody.  The 
breech-block  moves  on  an  axle  passing 
through  to  back  part  of  the  block  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  bore  of  the  gup.  When  the 
breech-block  is  turned  downwards,  the  breech 
opens,  when  turned  upwards,  it  is  closed. 
The  Werder  breech-block  has  a  forked  pro- 
jection behind  its  axle.  A  concavity  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  block  receives  the  cart- 
ridge in  loading. 

The  extractor  has  the  shape  of  a  joint- 
lever  and  takes  hold  of  the  cartridge  from 
two  opposite  sides.  The  breech-block,  in 
being  turned  down,  sets  the   extractor   in 


*  The  pUe  b  rvpsatad  after  b«ioer«daoed  to  iXH- 
— Ei>.  v.  M. 
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notion.  A  spring  brings  the  latter  b»ck  in 
its  ordinary  position.  The  striker  is  situa- 
ted within  the  breech-block,  and  is  retained 
there  by  a  spiral  spring,  which  also  draws 
the  striker  back  after  each  discharge  of  the 
rifle.  A  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
Werder  system  from  that  of  Peabody  is 
this,  that  the  breech  closes  of  itself  when  the 
rifle  u  cocked.  Before  this  is  done,  the 
breeeh  is  kept  open  by  a  double  spring  at- 
tached to  the  above-mentioned  forked  pro- 
jection at  the  back  of  the  breech-block. 
During  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  rifle 
the  breech  is  kept  closed  by  a  support  on 
which  a  projection  at  the  front  part  of  the 
breech-block  then  rests.  When  this  sup- 
lort  is  removed  the  breech  opens  again. 
(This  support  is  movable  round  the  same 
axle  to  which  the  trigger  b  attached,  its 
motion  being  however  independent  from 
that  of  the  trigger.  The  motion  of  the 
support  is  effected  by  an  arm  which  passes 
through  the  trigger-plate,  and  which  ends  in 
a  finger  situated  within  the  trigger-guard  in 
front  of  the  trigger,  but  bent  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

The  look  consists  of  the  following  parts : 
the  cock,  the  main-spring,  the  trigger  with 
the  sear,  and  the  trigger-spring.     The  cock 


P 


the  same  time  the  extractor  is  set  in  motion 
by  its  own  spring,  and  the  case  of  the  cart- 
ridge is  removed.  All  this  is  done  in  one 
moment,  during  the  short  time  when  the 
shooter  takes  the  rifle  down  from  his  cheek. 
The  new  cartridge  laid  into  the  concavity 
on  top  of  the  breech-block  then  slides  into 
the  barrel.  In  cocking,  the  breech  closes 
again,  and  the  rifle  is  ready  for  shooting. 

The  rifle  being  in  this  condition,  a  pres- 
sure applied  by  mistake  on  the  finger  of  the 
arm  connected  with  the  support,  would  net 
be  of  any  consequence,  because  the  support 
is  then  kept  in  place  by  a  projection  of  the 
cock,  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  ar- 
rangement prevents  the  breech  from  being 
opened  prematurely.  If  required,  the  lock 
can  be  set  at  rest.  For  the  use  of  this  rifle 
the  following  manipulations  are  necessary : 

1.  Pulling  the  trigger. 

2.  Opening  the  breech,  which  is  done  by 
a  slight  movement  of  the  index. 

3.  Introducing  the  cartridge. 

4.  Cocking. 

If  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  breech  closed 
after  the  discharge  of  the  rifle,  the  finger 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  breech- 
block has  to  be  left  untouched. 

To  draw  the  charge,  the  cock  must  be  re- 


moves within  a  slot  in  the  back  part  of  the  lieved  slowly  and  carefully.  After  this  the 
breech-block.  The  thumb-plate  is  on  the  trigger  is  pulled,  the  breech  opens  and  the 
right  side  of  the  lock.  cartridge   is    thrown    out  of    the    barrel, 

When  the  cock  is  being  made  ready  for  through  the  action  of  the  extractor, 
shooting,  an  arm  connected  with  it  and  pro-  |      To  take  the  lock  apart,  the  screw  of  the 
vidcd  with  a  small  roller,  pushes  the  breech-  trigger-guard   is  removed,  the   breech-me- 
block  upwards,  thus  closing  the  breech.  |  chanism  is  lifted  out  of  the  case,  the  left 

All  the  axles  rest  on  the  two  parallel  cover  plate  is  taken  away.  After  this  the 
oover-plates  of  the  lock.  The  whole  me-  lock  is  free,  and  the  three  springs  and  the 
chanism  is  contained  in  a  quadrilateral  case  other  parts  of  the  lock  may  then  be  removed 
screwed  on  to  the  barrel.  The  same  screw  without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  instmment 
which  holds  the  trigger-guard  in  place,  also  or  tool.  The  stock  of  the  rifle  is  one  piece 
serves  to  fasten  the  breech-mechanism  to  the  of  wood,  and  has  a  rectangular  recess  to  re- 
ceive the  lock.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
rifle  is  8^  Zoll  lbs.  (1  lb.  =  ^  kilogram).  Its 
length  is  50  inches  of  Rhenish  measure. 
The  rifle  is  provided  with  a  sword-bayonet, 
and  with  a  stairs-sight.  The  cartridge  is 
pressed  from  copper  with  a  central  prime, 
[t  has  been  designed  by  UttendOrffer,  at 
Nuremberg.  4.3  grams  of  powder  are  used 
for  a  shot.  The  projectile  is  partly  cylin- 
drical with  two  channels  ;  it  is  oval  in 
front  and  has  a  cavity  behind  for  expansion. 
It  weighs  22  grams.  The  case  of  the  cart- 
ridge is  conical.  A  coppered-iron  plate  of 
somewhat  larger  diameter  than  that  of  the 


case. 

The  whole  mechanism,  above  described, 
works  in  the  following  manner.  When  the 
rifle  is  cocked,  the  breech  closes  of  itself. 
When  the  trigger  is  pulled,  the  cock  acts 
on  the  striker,  and  the  latter  on  thepriiiiini;. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  the  breech 
is  opened  by  a  slight  forward  movement  of 
the  index  of  the  right  hand.  By  this  move- 
ment the  index  leaves  the  trigger  and  touch- 
es the  finger  of  the  arm  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  breech-block.  The  support 
is  turned  off,  and  the  breech-block  sinks 
down,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  double 
spring  attached  to  the  forked  back  part  of 
the  block.     Thus  the  breech  is  opened.    At 


case,  is  soldered  to  it,  and  serves  as  a  hold 
for  the  extractor.     A  ring  of  thick  paste. 
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board  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  case, 
inside.  A  small  cup  of  brass  containing 
the  cap,  and  a  small  piece  of  brass  is  situa- 
ted in  the  middle  of  this  ring.  It  is  to  be 
seen  from  this  description  that  this  cart* 
ridge  is  a  combination  of  Boxer's  priming 
arrangement  and  of  the  American  case-con- 
st rnction. 

The  Werder  rifle,  owing  to  the  simplicity 
and  ingeniousness  of  its  construction,  can 
be  fired  in  rapid  succession.  The  manipu- 
lations necessary  for  shooting  cannot  easily 
be  more  simplified  and  shortened  by  any 
other  mechanism  imaginable. 

Well  exercised  soldiers  have  fired  14-15 
times  per  minute,  when  they  had  to  take 
the  cartridges  from  their  pouches.  First- 
class  riflemen  at  Amberg  have  fired  18  times 
in  one  minute,  hitting  each  time  the  target, 
the  latter  being  4  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  high,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  200  paces.  A  con- 
siderable advantage  of  Werder's  rifle  is  the 
great  facility  with  which  the  lock  may  be 
taken  apart,  a  facility  which  every  rifle  for 
military  purposes  ought  to  possess.  The 
'whole  construction  is  perfectly  solid  and 
strong,  thus  excluding  all  danger  or  mishap 
from  breakages.  These  and  other  remark- 
able qualities  of  Werder's  rifle  and  of  the 
cartridges  used  with  it,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  with  both,  are 
set  forth  in  the  military  periodical  of  Ber- 
lin, all  of  which  show  that  this  rifle  is  one 
of  superior  excellence.  S. 


THE  FIELD  GUN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

From  the  "  Army  and  Nary  Quette." 

Have  wo  yet  got  the  gun  of  the  future — 
the  gun  that  is  to  supersede  all  other  weap- 
ons of  its  kind,  which  all  men,  be  they  Seg- 
mentites  or  Shrapnelites,  followers  of  Boxer 
or  believers  in  Armstrong,  will  acknowledge 
to  be  perfection,  and  join  together  in  prais- 
ing ?  The  experiments  in  field  artillery  at 
Dartmoor  have  at  length  come  to  an  end, 
and  although  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
yet  unpublished,  not  a  little  information  re- 
specting the  results  of  the  various  trials  has 
found  its  way  in  pr.nt.     That  much  has  been 


cult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  definite 
conclusion,  so  many  are  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  this  head.  During  the  recent  expe- 
riments at  Dartmoor,  about  800  rounds  were 
fired  from  their  muHle-loading  bronze  guns 
without  drawback  or  accident  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  opinion  of  the  committee, 
however,  seems  greatly  in  favor  of  a  bronze 
field  howitzer,  as  being  a  most  desirable 
piece  of  ordnance  for  service.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  the  Indian  artillei^  had  formerly 
two  howitzers  in  every  field  battery,  and, 
although  lighter  than  those  now  recommend- 
ed, they  were  found  to  be  most  useful 
throughout  all  our  great  Eastern  campaigns. 
The  Russians  have  lately  adopted  bronze 
guns  for  their  field  artillery,  and  have  also 
introduced  a  most  formidable  field  howitzer 
of  6-inoh  caliber.  The  opinion  of  many 
Indian  artillery  officers  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  similar  piece  of  ordnance  being  adopted 
in  our  own  service,  the  more  so  as  it  would 
be  attended  with  very  little  expense,  there 
being  numerous  old  smooth-bore  bronze  guns 
lying  idle  at  Woolwich,  which  could  very 
easily,  and  at  a  small  cost,  be  converted 
into  field  howitzers.  Whether  any  special 
recommendation  on  this  head  will  be  made 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  public  opinion — 
that  is  artillery  public  opinion — goes  far  to 
make  us  think  that  for  India  the  future  field 
artillery  will  consbt  of  muzzle-loadiug  bronze 
12-pounder  guns,  each  battery  having  at- 
tached to  it  at  least  two  formidable  field 
howitzers  of  6-inch  caliber. 

The  science  of  field  artillery,  like  that  of 
every  other  militery  arm,  is  no  doubt  pro- 
gressive, and  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition. 
When  infantry  soldiers  are  armed  with  ri- 
fles that  can  hit  a  target  the  size  of  a  man 
seven  times  out  of  ten  at  1,000  yards,  and 
when  the  men  who  handle  those  arms  are 
gradually  being  trained  to  shoot  with  even 
greater  precision,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
field  artillery  must  improve  vastly  both  in 
the  distance  and  exactitude  with  which  it 
can  do  execution ;  otherwise  every  battery 
would  be  simply  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
regiment  of  infantry  that  was  pleased  to 
make  a  target  of  the  artillerymen,    their 
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artillerymen  as  gunners.  To  see  field  bat- 
teries galloping  about,  changing  their  front 
and  opening  fire  with  the  most  wonderful 
rapidity — limbering  and  unlimbering  their 
guns  with  a  quiokness  and  a  dash  that  seems 
wonderfully  expert  to  all  nnmilitary  men, 
are  what  the  spectators  delight  in  at  re 
views,  and  what  give  special  eorrespondents 
occasion  to  praise  greatly  that  of  which  they 
really  know  nothing.  All  this  is  pretty, 
looks  well  at  Wimbledon  or  Aldershot,  but 
it  is  not  the  real  work  of  artillery.  And 
thu  is  the  Dartmoor  experiments,  and  more 
especially  the  report  tlwt  will  follow  these 
experiments,  must  go  far  to  dispel.  Artil- 
lery ought  certainly  to  be  brought  qniokly 
into  action,  but  once  in  action  they  ought  to 
be  in  no  hurry,  and  should  remember  that 
one  round  well  placed  is  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  that  have  been  fired  at  random.  In 
a  word,  to  use  effectively  field  artillery  the 

freatest  calmness  and  precision  is  requisite, 
'he  first  duty  of  the  officer  eommanding  a 
battery  broueht  into  action,  is  to  ascertain 
his  exact  distance  from  the  «nemy.  At 
Dartmoor  many  experiments  as  to  the  best 
means  of  working  out  thu  problem  were 
made,  but  without  any  definite  conclusion 
being  arrived  at.  Some  officers  are  in  favor 
of  telescopes  being  attached  to  the  guns, 
others  against  the  system  ;  but  there  appears 
to  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  instructing  the  gunners  far  more  ex- 
actly than  hitherto  in  the  soience-^or  it  is 
a  science  —of  judging  distances  correctly. — 
In  a  word,  the  Dartmoor  experiments  nave 
proved  that  our  field  artillery  must  be  ex- 
act, and  that  less  care  may  be  given  to  en- 
sure dash,  if  more  is  given  to  create  preci- 
sion. They  have  also  shown  that  we  want 
a  heavier  field  gun  and  more  field  howitzers 
than  at  present.  In  these  days  a  campaign 
is  finished  in  a  week,  and  the  timus  when  a 
general  could  afford  to  halt  for  two  or  three 
days  in  order  that  his  siege  artillery  might 
reach  him,  are  gone  forever.  That,  as  yet, 
we  have  not  the  field  gun  required  for  ser- 
vice in  these  days  of  breech-loader  rifles  is 
very  certain,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  the  various  guns  we  have  made 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  equally  sure. — 
The  Dartmoor  experiments  have  at  any  rate 
taught  us  in  what  we  are  chiefly  wanting  in 
field  artillery,  and  to  learn  this  is  something. 
But  they  have  also  shown  very  plainly  that 
more  deliberation,  moce  experiments,  and  a 
considerable  antount  of  patience  are  requi- 
site before   we  can  congratulate  onrselves 


upon  having  found  out  the  gun  of  the  fittore, 
about  which,  before  we  begin  to  make  it, 
let  there,  in  the  name  of  eoonomy;  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  We  have  fallen  into  not  a 
few  ordnance  pitfalls ;  let  us  beware  lest  we 
tumble  into  any  more. 


HYDROSTATIC  STEERING  APPARATUS 

rron  Ui«  <<  M««huiei>  MagMiB*." 

In  designing  the  hydrostatic  steering  ap- 
paratus of  H.M.S.  Achilles,  Admiral  Ingle- 
field  has  taken  advantage  of  that  great 
natural  power  which  every  floating  vessel 
carries  with  it,  vis. :  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  water  which  sustains  it.  He  thus  hat 
at  his  command  an  agent  ready  to  be  broaght 
into  action  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  snek 
a  vessel  as  H.M.S.  Achilles,  the  pressure 
of  the  external  water  amounts  to  a  load  of 
about  8  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  level  of 
the  working  cylinder,  viz. :  on  the  floor  of 
the  screw  alley  or  the  tunnel  through  which 
the  screw  shaft  is  conducted  to  the  stem  of 
the  vessel.  To  move  such  a  mass  as  the 
rudder  of  the  Achilles  against  the  resistance 
of  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  going  at  14 
knots  per  hour  requires  very  considerable 
power,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was 
how  to  utilize  the  constant  pressure  of  8  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  magnifying  it  so  as  to  ob- 
tain suffioient  force  to  overcome  the  resist- 
aaoe  of  the  rudder.  We  will  describe  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  effected  by  the 
Admiral,  remarking  that  similar  machinery 
may  be  adapted  to  any  vessel. 

A  laree  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  pbton  and 
slide  valve  like  that  of  a  steam  engine,  is 
fixed  horizontally  in  the  lowest  available 
part  of  the  vessel.  The  external  water  is 
admitted  to  this  cylinder  through  a  King- 
ston valve  guarded  by  a  sluice  valve.  A 
powerful  water  engine  is  thus  formed,  ready 
to  be  set  in  action  as  occasion  may  require. 
Special  arrangements  for  working  the  slide 
valve  with  unfailing  certainty  have  been 
applied.  A  barrel  is  fixed  at  each  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  rod  extendmg 
on  either  side  of  the  piston  works  in  these 
barrels,  which  thus  form  powerful  hydranlio 
pumps.  These  pumps  are  connected  by 
pipes  with  two  hydraulic  cylinders  fixed  one 
on  either  side  of  the  tiller  on  the  lower  deck. 
The  rams  of  these  cylinders  are  connected 
together  by  a  crosshead  carrying  a  stroDg 
steel  pin  entering  a  block,  which  slides  m  s 
groove  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  til- 
ler.  Thus  the  tiller  can  trawrse  its  full  an 
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in  either  direction,  while  the  rams  move 
reotilinesrly  to  and  fro.  The  water  in  its 
coarse  from  the  hydraulic  pumps  to  the  til- 
ler cylinders  passes  through  a  valve  box 
fitted  with  a  regulating  or  directing  slide. 
This  slide  is  worked  bv  a  rod  extending 
upwards  to  the  wheel  house  on  deck,  and 
passing  downwards  to  wheels  on  the  lower 
decks,  one  of  which  may  be  on  the  screw 
alley  far  below  the  water  line.  The  wheels 
are  worked  by  hand  like  an  ordinary  steer- 
ing wheel,  one  man  moving  them  with  ease. 
When  the  wheel  is  in  its  middle  position 
the  water  is  out  off  from  the  pumps,  but  the 
two  tiller  cylinders  communicate  freely; 
thus  the  mdaer  is  left  &ee  to  right  itself. 
By  turning  the  wheel  through  one-third  of 
a  revolution  either  way,  the  water  pressure 
is  turned  on  to  one  or  other  of  the  tiller 
cylinders,  and  the  rudder  is  put  hard  over 
to  port  or  starboard  as  may  be  required. 
When  the  wheel  i>  turned  only  half  its 
stroke  in  either  direction,  the  water  is 
locked  in  the  tiller  cylinders,  and  thus  the 
rudder  is  held  fast  in  the  position  to  which 
it  had  been  brought. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  man  at  either 
of  the  steering  wheels  does  what  it  requires 
generally  twenty-five  men  to  do  at  the  ordi- 
nary steering  wheel.  By  means  of  the  slid- 
ing block,  acted  on  by  a  hand  screw  on  the 
tiller,  the  hydraulic  apparatus  can  be  dis- 
connected in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
tiller  can  thus  be  left  free  to  be  worked  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
for  by  putting  the  directing  slide  in  its  mid- 
dle position  the  tiller  is  left  quitd  free,  and 
can  be  worked  by  the  ordinary  steering 
wheels  and  tackle,  which  need  never  be  dis- 
connected. Thus  the  hydraulic  steering 
gear  may  either  act  independently,  or  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  force  auxiliary  to  the 
men  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
normal  condition  of  the  steering  apparatus. 
It  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  con- 
struction that  the  working  power  acts  only 
when  it  is  wanted.  When  the  rudder  has 
to  be  moved,  the  hydrostatic  cylinder  or 
water  engine  acts.  When  the  rudder  is  fixed 


The  whole  apparatus,  however,  is  extremely 
simple,  easy  of  application,  and  not  liable 
to  derangement  from  accident  or  wear.  We 
understand  that  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other 
mechanical  steering  apparatus  yet  tried. 
The  power  which  it  utilizes  costs  nothing, 
and  is  always  ready  to  hand  for  use.  These 
points,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  success 
in  the  Achilles,  should  be  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  Admiralty  authori- 
ties to  its  value. 


DUROHETBB. — An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  hardness  of  metab  has  been 
invented  by  a  French  engineer.  It  consists 
of  a  drill,  turned  by  a  machine  of  a  certain 
and  uniform  strength.  The  instrument  in- 
dicates the  number  of  revolutions  made  by 
the  drill.  From  this,  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  bore-hole  produced,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  is  estimated.  It  is  said 
that  most  rails  are  tested  in  France  by  this 
instrument. — Slderm.  Industrie  u.  Handelt- 
blatt.  

THE  "  Stonewall  "  Bisasteb.  —  The 
question  arises,  what  is  the  use  of  legisla> 
tion,  or  of  government,  as  far  as  the  safety  of 
passengers  is  concerned,  when  naked  candles 
are  allowed  among  bales  of  hay,  when  a  ves- 
sel provided  with  the  legally  required  pumps 
can  incontinently  bum  up,  when  the  boats 
and  life-preservers  certified  to  be  sufficient 
and  in  order,  do  not  save  the  passengers 
from  drowning,  and  when  the  destruction  is 
as  complete  as  if  there  had  been  no  life 
saving  appliances  at  all  T 

It  seems  simply  criminal  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  power,  to  allow  boat 
after  boat,  and  their  thousands  of  passengers 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  collision,  when  the 
whole  boiler  power  of  the  vessels  could,  if 
the  proper  pumps,  injectors,  or  other  means 
of  applicalion  existed,  drown  any  possible 
fire  or  neutralize  any  possible  leak. 

WORKING  RESULTS  OBTAINED  AT  THE 
KEUBERG BESSEMER  STEELWORKS. 
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I.   MattriaUUttd. 

Pif-iron. 

Steel 
Ki»p. 

FUEL. 

LIIIIIS 
1I4TIUAU. 

roB  BBATtaa  oon- 

TBBTBHa  A.aD  LAOI.BS. 

FOB   HBATiaa   BOILBBB. 

i 

a 
9 

i 

i 

*  BALr 
TXAB. 

c 

• 

1 

i 

• 

1 

i 

1 

Hi 
Hi 

1 

• 

■> 

n 

Owt.  (Autr.) 

V«M.» 

Owt. 

Cordi. 

Cvt. 

Cwt. 

18M.      I.. 
II. 

18,719  00 
18,097  40 
36,813  70 
25,251  60 
82,186  90 
31,413  10 
81,576  60 

"is  is* 

845  35 

8,088 
2,650 
3,796 
8,170 
4,170 
3,360 
2,672 

1,892 
3,014 
3,169 
8,636 
8,M4 
2,620 
2,715 

"i 

"It 
134 

1,041 
1,128 
1,271 
1,057 
1,360 
895 

1,283,  343  362 
1,179  3lt    81 

1867.    I.. 

1,826  463;  142 

II.. 

l,&35t  402:  117 

1868.     I.. 

1,888   603  1U 

II.. 
1869.    I.. 

1,079 
668 

7,780 
14,189 

2,353 
2,396 

l,708i  430 

1,809^  473 

19> 

■1  Fau=:7.78  «abio  fact.    All  the  meMoru  and  welghU  ar«  Aaitrian. 
II.  Product: 


TBAB  AND 
HALF    TBAB. 


1866.  I, 
II 

1867.  I 

II 

1868.  I 
II 

1869.  I. 


a 

a 


322 
285 
885 
862 
607 
499 
495 


IngoU. 


Scrap  from 
pouring. 


Sorap  dii- 
eh'gcd  from 

TCMol. 


Cwt. 


16,378  35 
16,311  90 
21,847  25 
31,699  90 
27,866  35 
37,330  45 
27,635  50 


892  11 
331  65 
852  15 
315  15 
824  60 
806  26 
161  06 


869  40 
313  26 
494  75 
586  75 
466  40 
221  65 
174  45 


ATBBAaS   PBBCBMTAOBI. 


2 


82.15 
84.60 
84.63 
85.68 
86.71 
86.96 
86.67 


1^ 
II 


3.09 
1.83 
1.36 
1.24 
l.Ot 
.97 
.50 


1.97 
1.20 
1.91 
3.32 
l.U 
.70 
.54 


13.t« 
12.37 
12.2« 
10.91 
10.84 
11.37 
12.t» 


III.  MateriaU  Vttd  on  100  lb*,  of  JngoU. 


TBAB  AMD 
BALF  TBAB. 


FUEL. 


FOB  HBATIIia  OOBTBBT- 
BBI   ARD  LADbBS. 


Soft 

«faareo«I. 


Oablo  ft. 


Coko. 


Coal. 


PoDDda. 


FOB  BOILBBS. 


Wood. 


MawiTO 
eab.  ft. 


Sb^I 
ooal. 


Lignite. 


CIndon. 


Ponndf. 


Limaa 

XATBBIALS. 


m 


e  K 

■=3 


Ponndi. 


1866.  I. 
II. 

1867.  I. 
II. 

1868.  I. 
II. 

1869.  I. 


1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
1.1 
1.1 

.9 

.76 


12.8 
19.6 
14.5 
16.8 
11.5 
9.2 
9.8 


.03 


.20 
.48 


4.8 
».8 

4.2 
8.5 

3.6 
1.0 


3.9 
2.4 


28.4 
51.3 


8.6 
8.6 


2.4 
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The  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was 
started  at  Neuberg  in  February,  1865,  with 
one  immovable  Swedish  converter  and  one 
revolving  English  converter  of  about  60  cwt. 
capacity  each.  It  was  intended  from  the 
start  to  use  exclusively  Neuberg  pig-iron, 
and  to  nut  it  from  the  blast-furnace  into  the 
converter  without  remelting. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  year  1865, 
have  partly  been  published  before  this.  The 
above  tables  contain  the  working  results, 
beginning  from  1866,  since  when  the  manu- 
facture may  be  considered  as  being  carried 
out  regularly  and  steadily. 

The  Swedish  converter  was  removed  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1866,  and  replaced 
by  a  second  Englbn  or  revolving  converter 
of  80  cwt.  capacity.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  Swedish  converter  were  quite  or  near 
as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  in  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  as  regards  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  products  and  the  consumption 
of  fiiel.  But  the  amount  and  cost  of  tuyeres, 
bricks,  and  other  lining  materials  required 
for  the  Swedish  converter,  were  very  high. 

Table  III,  shows  a  very  great  consump- 
tion of  cokes  for  heating  the  converters  m 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1866.  The 
reason  is  that  about  this  time  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  heating  of  the  converter  to  a 
high  temperature,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  charge,  might  be  of  great  importance, 
and  the  experiment  was  made  to  see  the 
effect.  [It  may,  indeed,  be  seen  from  Table 
II,  that  during  the  same  time  the  scrap  pro- 
duced by  discharges  from  the  vessel  was 
considerably  diminished.]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1868,  the  production  had  to  be 
increased,  and  as  the  blast  furnace  was  not 
able  to  furnish  the  required  quantity  of  pig- 
iron,  an  additional  number  of  charges  were 
made  with  pig-iron  remelted  in  a  cupola 
furnace.  Thus  several  charges  could  be 
blown  in  immediate  succession,  which  cir- 
cumstance lessened  the  consumption  of  heat- 
ing fuel  to  a  great  extent.  [The  production 
of  scrap  was  diminished  at  the  same  time.] 

From  1866  to  1868,  the  steam  for  the 
Bessemer  blast-engine  was  taken  from  the 
same  boilers  which  furnished  the  steam 
to  the  blast-engines  of  the  blast-furnaces. — 
These  boilers  being  heated  by  the  waste 
gases  irom  the   blast-furnaces,  it  was  only 


cheap  fuel  as  lignite,  cinders'  and    small 
coal. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lining 
materials,  in  1869,  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  less 
good,  but  cheaper  quartz.  More  fire-bricks 
were  used  in  the  last  twelve  months,  because 
the  cast-iron  bottom  plates  below  the  moulds 
were  replaced  by  frames  lined  with  fire- 
brick. S. 


GOVERNMEirr  AID  TO  SCIENCK 

From  "The  Engineer.'' 

Two  or  three  years  ago  several  thousands 
of  pounds  per  annum  were  placed  by  the  late 
Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  to  be  expended  in  the  establishment 
of  meteorological  observatories  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to 
supply  accurate  daily  weather  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  step  was  not  with- 
out its  moral  influence  upon  the  scientific 
world,  for  at  the  British  Association  at  Nor- 
wich last  year,  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  scientific  world  generally  was  very 
badly  off,  and  most  decidedly  in  want  of 
money  aid  from  the  Government.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Strange  read  a  paper  at  Nor- 
wich on  the  subject.  He  acknowledged  that 
Government  aid  would  be  certain  to  give 
rise  to  "jobbing  "  and  jealousies,  but  urged 
that  the  good  done  would  outweigh  the  evil. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  question  was  then 
taken  up  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  said, 
with  much  reason,  that  the  present  free  and 
easy  way  of  pushing  on  scientific  research 
was  the  best  for  the  nation  and  best  for  phi- 
losophers. Nothing  would  so  chill  and 
deaden  the  energies  of  the  scientific  world 
as  the  transformation  of  any  large  portion  of 
it  into  a  Government  department.  The  re- 
sult of  the  conference  at  Norwich  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  eminent  phi- 
losophers to  inquire  whether  adequate  means 
exist  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  scienti- 
fic research  ;  and  if  not,  what  remedy  should 
be  provided. 

So  far  everything  went  on  swimmingly, 
but  then  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost,  blighted 
the  bright  dreams  of  the  philosophers.  _  A 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  into 
power,  who  has  said  "No!"  many  timea 
and  oft,  to  demands  made  by  individuals  and 
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Board  of  Trade  onght  to  have  been  made. — 
The  Government,  he  stated,  ought  to  do  no- 
thing wbieh  the  people  are  likely  to  do  fur 
themselves  if  left  free  to  act.  With  the 
prospect  looming  in  the  future  of  facing  a 
gentleman  of  this  description,  the  Britith 
Association  Committee,  of  coarse,  conld  not 
very  well  come  to  the  oonolnsion  that  appli- 
cation should  be  made  for  a  Govenucent 
grant,  which  every  body  a  year  ago  thought 
would  be  the  result  of  their  deliberations. — 
But  they  have  unanimously  decided  that 
scientific  bodies  want  more  ^nds ;  and  what 
oorporation  of  laman  beings  does  not,?  A 
direct  onslaught  on  the  nattoni  resources  a 
being  manifestly  injudicious,  they  then'  re- 
oommended  that  application  should  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Strange  read  this  report  of  the  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  at  the  Exeter  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  and  he  pre- 
fiu!ed  it  with  a  doleful  introduction  of  his 
own,  read  with  the  countenance  of  a  mute 
at  a  funeral.     » 

Many  will  doubtless  think  that  a  scientific 
journal  is  bound  to  support  scientific  men  in 
all  and  every  rush  at  the  public  parse. — 
Apart'from  the  selfishness  of  snoh  a  line  of 
action,  and  its  neglect  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  in  this  case  it  is  no  use 
doing  so.  Very  recently  an  application  of 
a  very  influential  character  was  made  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  appoint  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Bank  Charter  act  of  1844.  This 
act  is  believed  by  the  political  economists  to 
be  the  source  of  many  commercial  panics 
and  of  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism,  while 
any  banker  can  bear  witness  that  it  has  in- 
directly been  cause  of  the  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  many  honestly  managed  banks. — 
Yet  this  appUcation,  of  more  importance 
than  the  one  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
British  Association,  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  the  expense  of  the  commission, 
and  because  the  action  of  the  law  upon  the 
public  u  perfectly  understood  already  by 
those  educated  in  the  seience  of  politicid 
economy.  Of  course,  once  let  the  proposed 
commission  on  scientific  needs  be  appointed, 
the  result  of  the  large  amount  of  talk  which 
would  follow  would  not  certainly  be  a  re- 
commendation of  increased  national  expen- 
diture. Instead  of  trying  to  obtain  a  few 
thousands  of  pounds  annually  in  this  way, 
with  the  certainty  of  failure,  why  do  not  the 
committee  take  step?  to  get  a  few  tens  of 


thousands  of  pounds  annnally  from  a  more 
legitimate  source  ?  The  subject  of  national 
education  mast  soon  come  to  the  sorfsce, 
and  if  the  British  Association  then  arg«d 
the  necessity  for  general  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary soienoe  in  siSiools,  and  the  desirability 
of  making  grants  to  eneourage  this  branch 
of  education,  all  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  would  support  the  movement.— 
At  present  there  is  a  division  in  the  camp, 
and  very  many  hold  the  views  of  Profesaor 
Huxley.  If  science  were  generally  tangbt 
in  schools  we  should  soon  have  a  population 
willing  to  subscribe  largely  to  posh  on  sci- 
entific research  without  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Wesleyans  have  shown  what 
enormous  sums  can  be  raised  Mtnnally  by 
private  sabscriptions,  where  large  numbers 
of  people  join  together  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular line  of  action.  Those  numbers  may 
or  may  not  be  one  in  twenty  of  die  total 
population,  bat  is  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
train  up  a  similarly  large  number  of  people 
to  have  an  interest  in  science  ?  If  the  Bri- 
tish Association  and  its  president  of  next 
year  were  to  make  a  dead  set  at  the  Govern- 
ment, insisting  that  the  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  shall  be  a  marked  fbatore  in  all 
future  educational  legislation,  they  will  sac- 
oeed  to  a  large  extent,  for  they  would  carry 
national  opinion  with  them.  The  present 
plan  will  fail,  and  even  the  intention  men- 
tioned by  the  President  of  section  A,  of  get- 
ting up  a  discussion  upon  it  before  the  set- 
tings of  the  British  Association  came  to'  a 
dose  at  Exeter,  was  abandoned. 


THE  SEWAGE  OF  TOW}f& 

Abitnst  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bnrji.if lit  H.  P^VL,  i«ad 
b«far«  the  Britiih  AiMMiatiaa. 

This  paper  was  the  voluminoas  and  valo- 
able  report  of  a  committee  on  the  Treatment 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  The  report 
traced  the  history  of  sewage  in  England 
from  the  most  primitive  appliances,  to  the 
use  of  cess-pits,  and  lastly,  of  the  present 
water  carriage  system.  At  the  outset  of 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  it  was  contem- 
plated to  ntilise  it  as  manure,  but  was  not 
enforced,  and  was  now  generally  carried  into 
the  rivers  and  the  sea  so  long  as  it  did  not 
create  a  great  nnisanoe.  The  system  now 
greatly  polluted  the  rivers,  and  had  become 
an  evil  of  national  importance.  During  the 
last  thirteen  years  the  subject  bad  engaged 
the  attention  of  three  Boyal  Commissions. 
with  a  view  to  finding  remedial  measorte, 
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The  objeot  of  this  committee  was  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  last  sanitary  com- 
mission,  by  obtaining  special  information  of 
local  inflaenoes  of  the  experience  of  varions 
towns.     Town  sewage,  as  now  known,  was 
»  source  of    nnisances  and  inconvenience, 
Mid  was  undoubtedly  injurious  to  health, 
and  it  became  a  very  serious  matter  to  de- 
termine what  to  do  with  it.     The  committee 
had  obtained  information  of  the  sewage  on 
the  Continent  and  Austria.     From  this  they 
gathered  that  both  in  large  towns  and  conn- 
try  places  there  the  old  system  of  cess-pits 
was  still  in  use,  and  water  closets  were  rare 
even  in  large  towns.     In  Berlin,  with  its 
population  of  more  than  600,000  the  still 
more  primitive  and  objectionable  night-stools 
were  emplojcd,  dO,UUO  being  in  use  every 
day.     This  was  remarkable  in  a  country  so 
advanced  in  other  respects  as  Prussia  is. 
Hamburg  was  the  only  continental  town  in 
which  water  carriage  system  was  carried  out. 
In  other  places  large   portable   reservoirs 
were  used,  and  were  periodically  removed 
outside  and  there  emptied.     In  some  caaes 
the  householders  pay  for  the  removal,  in 
others  it  is  sold  to  cover  the  cost.     In  Ant- 
werp the  profits  of  the  sale  is  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  in  Strasbourg  the  sale 
just  covers  the  cost.     The  result  of  this  for- 
eign information  was  to  show  that  the  remo- 
Val  of  sewage  so  as  to  prevent  evil  conse- 
quences, was  at  least  as  much  an  open  ques- 
tion as  in  this  country,  and  that  there  was 
an  opinion  that  the  collection  of  refuse  ma- 
terials was  injurious  to  health,  by  exhala- 
tions, and  by  polluting  rivers  and  wells,  and 
that  a  remedy  is  required.     The  great  ques- 
tion was  to  decide  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  town  refuse  so  that  it  might 
be  satisfactory  to  health  and  would  realize 
its  greatest   agricultural  value  as  manure 
without  its  concurrent  advantages.   A  series 
of  questions  had  been  sent  to  338  towns  in 
England,   and  answers  had  been  received 
from  107  towns,  of  which  11  had  no  sewage 
at  all,  and  in  others  the  systems  adopted 
were  very  defective;  48  towns  had  a  com- 
plete water  carriage  system,  and  15  applied 
the  sewage  to   land,  previously  subjecting 
it  to  treatment.     The  results  varied  con- 
siderably, the  local  influences  at  work  being 
very  different.      From  some  towns  it  was 
said  that  all  obnoxious  matters  were  removed 
from  the  sewage,  and  that  it  flowed  off  clear 
as  water.     It  was  questioned,  however,  by 
chemists,  whether  all  deleterious  matters 
were  destroyed,  and  whether  the  clarification 
Vol.  I.— No.  12.— 71. 


as  seen  by  the  eye  was  not  all  the  advantage 
gained.  This  sewage  manure  was  sold  from 
6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  and  one  town  mixing  it 
with  other  substances,  made  a  manure  sold 
for  7s.  6d.  a  ton.  Leicester  sold  5,000  tons 
a  year.  The  result  of  this  utilization  of 
sewage  had  been  seen  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  streams  of  rivers.  Little  ob- 
jection had  been  urged  against  the  use  of 
sewage  for  irrigation  of  land,  and  where  ob- 
jections were  made  they  were  not  supported 
by  medical  authorities.  The  cost  of  these 
various  systems,  and  their  influences  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  towns,  were  subjects 
for  further  inquiry.  The  ventilation  of  sew- 
ers was  also  an  important  question,  for  in 
them  eases  were  given  off  and  found  to  es- 
cape through  the  drains  of  the  streets  and 
of  the  houses.  Such  questions  as  the  value 
of  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  best  means  of  collecting  and  preparing 
the  manure,  required  further  consideration, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  was  suggested  that 
the  committee  should  be  continued. 


CAISSONS. — At  Bocbester,  England,  a 
bridge  across  the  Medway  was  com- 
menced in  1850.  The  piers  were  made  of 
cast-iron  caissons,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
driven  a  depth  of  44  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  through  gravel,  sand,  rocks,  and  the 
debris  of  an  old  timber  bridge,  built,  proba- 
bly, by  the  Bomans.  At  first  the  exhaus- 
tive process  was  used,  but  was  soon  found  to 
be  insufKcient,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
ph>cess  was  tried.  The  caissons  were  then 
driven  in  an  unexpectedly  short  space  of  time, 
and  at  one-third  the  estimated  cost,  through 
the  obstacles  above  mentioned,  and  that  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  engineers.  How- 
ever this  was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the 
kind ;  it  had  been  successfully  applied  sev- 
eral years  previously  in  France,  in  sinking 
iron  caissons  through  quicksands,  in  order 
to  reach  a  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  82  ft. 
beneath  the  surface,  the  workmen  having 
been  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  three  atmos- 
pheres. 

In  several  other  works  the  vacuum  pro- 
cess was  first  tried,  but  soon  abandoned  as 
insufficient.  They  were  as  follows :  In  the 
year  1851,  the  engineer  of  the  Bochester 
bridge,  W.  Corbitt,  built  the  piers  of  the 
Peterboro'  bridge  with  cast-iron  caissons  6 
ft.  square,  placed  in  contact  and  afterwards 
filled  with  masonry.  In  the  year  1853, 
Major  Gwyime  and  L.  Fleming  built_the 
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fonndationa  of  a  bridge  across  the  Pedee, 
North  Carolina,  with  columns  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, driven  a  distance  of  25  ft.  through 
sand.  Afterwards,  they  constructed  the 
Santee  bridge.  In  the  year  1859,  General 
Smith  bailt  the  Savannah  bridge.  In  1860, 
the  Third  avenue  bridge  across  the  Harlem 
river  was  commenced.  Brunei  built  a  pier 
at  Saltash  with  a  caisson  37  ft.  in  diameter, 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  98  fi .  below  the  water  ; 
it  bad  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  foundation 
of  the  entire  pier,  and  was  afterwards  filled 
with  masonry.  All  this  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  atmospheric  compression,  and 
this  system  has,  since  the  year  1850,  met  with 
more  favor  the  better  it  has  become  known, 
until  now  it  has  become  almost  the  universal 
method  employed  where  currents  are  rapid 
and  the  river  bed  treacherous.  The  Ameri- 
can experience  u  this,  to  wit :  That  in  the 
Southern  rivers,  where  cypress  logs  and 
other  large  objects  are  encountered,  their 
removal  by  the  exhaust  system  is  utterly 
impossible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  compara- 
tively easy  by  means  of  the  compressed  air 
process  which,  therefore,  is  now  exclusively 
used.  Also,  the  most  eminent  engineers  in 
England  agree  as  to  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  the  exhaust  and  the  advantage  of  the 
plenum  process.  We  will  only  mention 
Corbitt,  Hawkshaw,  Simpson,  Brunei,  He- 
mans,  Brunlees,  Page,  Fox,  Rawinson,  Bre- 
reton,  Fitzgibbon,  Brassy,  besides  many 
continental  engineers. 

A  caisson  in  which  the  air  u  driven  down 
by  means  of  pressure,  notwithstanding  it  is 
worked  on  the  principle  of  the  diving-belV, 
is  very  distinct  from  it ;  because  a  diving- 
bell  is  a  mere  tool  suspended  from  a  vessel 
or  from  the  shore,  and  used  to  lay  founda- 
tions, etc.,  while  the  caisson  forms  a  part  of 
the  foundation  itself.  The  diving-bell  is 
hoisted  out,  and  when  at  the  bottom  is  in- 
accessible, while  in  case  of  the  caisson  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the 
outside.  Our  Harlem  bridge  contains  also 
that  improvement,  which  the  builder,  Wm. 
Mc Alpine,  has  termed  "expansion  of  the 
base."  The  supporting  power  of  the  col- 
umn is  thereby  greatly  increased  at  a  tri- 
fling cost.  We  will  not  confine  ourselves  to 
a  description  and  illustration  of  English  and 
Danish  engineering  works,  overlooking  the 
merits  of  our  American  engineers,  whose 
achievements  are  equal  in  merit  to  those 
abroad.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that 
thev  are  too  busy  to  give  attention  to  de- 
Bcriptiona  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.   We 


will,  in  a  following  number,  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  carried  oat  in  the  eoa- 
Rtruction  of  the  Third  avenue  bridge.  It 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  hydranlio  engi- 
neering, though  we  cannot  deny  that  it  has 
two  grave  defects.  It  cost  too  much  money, 
and  was  too  long  a  time  under  way.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  engineer  we  must,  however,  say 
that  these  were  the  faults  of  the  political 
gentlemen  then  to  be  found  over  the  way, 
in  the  City  Hall,  who  bad  charge  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  money  requir^  for  its 
construction.  —  Engitteering  and  Mtmng 
Jtmmal. 


PENETRATING  INCUNED  ARMOR. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Britleh  AsMoiatioB  by 
JosBPB  Wbitwortb,  Esq.,  '*  On  the' Penetratiea 
of  Armor  Platea  with  long  ihella  of  large  Mpaoitj, 
Hred  obliqaely." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Norwich,  last  year,  I  contributed  a  paper 
to  this  section  on  "  The  Proper  Form  of 
Projectiles  for  Penetrating  through  Water." 
This  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams 
showing  the  effect  produced  on  an  iron  plate 
immersed  in  a  tank  of  water,  by  projectiles 
with  flat,  hemispherical  and  pointed  heads. 
Copies  of  those  diagrams  are  now  before 
you.  In  that  paper  I  claimed  for  the  flat- 
pointed  form  of  projectile,  made  of  any* 
metal,  three  points  of  superiority  over  the 
spiral-pointed  projectiles  adopted  in  the 
service  :  (1)  its  power  of  penetrating  armor 
plates,  even  when  striking  at  extreme  an- 
gles; (2)  its  large  internal  capacity  for 
bursting  charges  when  constructed  as  a 
shell ;  (3)  its  capability  of  passing  unde- 
fleeted  through  water,  and  of  penetrating 
iron  armor  below  the  water-line.  This  lat- 
ter feature  was,  I  think,  satisfactory  proved 
by  the  experiments  described  last  year,  and 
I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  section 
to  the  experiments  I  have  made  for  illustra- 
ting the  penetrative  power  of  long  projec- 
tiles with  the  flat  front,  fired  at  extreme 
angles  against  iron  plates. 

These  experiments  are  illustrated  by  the 
projectiles  actually  fired,  and  the  plates  they 
penetrate,  which  are  laid  on  the  table,  and 
also  by  the  diagrams  before  you. 

The  gun  from  which  the  projectiles  were 
fired  is  called  a  8-pounder,  though  capable 
of  firing  much  heavier  projectiles.  It 
weighs  315  lbs.,  and  the  maximum  diameter 
of  its  bore  is  1.85  in. 

The  charge  of  powder  used,  in  all  cues, 
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No.  1 


Flat-hoadcd  shell,  6  dia- 
meters long. 


No.  4. 

m^.        Flat-headed  short 
shell. 


No.  5. 
Pointed  solid  shot. 
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was  10  oz.,  and  t)ie  weight  of  the  6-diaine- 
ter  projectiles  is  6  lbs. 

No.  1  is  a  portion  of  a  plate  2  in.  thick, 
penetrated  by  the  6-diameter  flat-fronted 
projectile  also;  No.  1  at  an  angle  of  35 
deg.  No.  2  is  a  similar  piece  of  plate,  1.7 
in.  thick,  completely  traversed  at  an  anglu 
of  45  dog.  by  the  flat-fronted  projectile  No. 
2,  which  buried  itsolf  to  a  depth  of  30  in. 
in  a  backing  of  iron  borings.  No.  3  is  a 
piece  of  plate  1.75  in.  thick,  penetrated  at 
an  angle  of  65  deg.  by  the  flat-fronted  pro- 
jectile No.  3.  No.  4  is  a  plate  1.7  in.  thick, 
nearly  penetrated,  at  an  angle  of  45  deg., 
by  the  3^-diameter  flat-fronted  projectile 
No.  4.  No.  5  is  a  plate  1^  in.  thick,  against 
which  the  ogival-pointed  projectile  No.  5 
was  fired  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. ;  the  pro- 
jectile failed  to  penetrate  the  plate,  being 
defected  in  consequence  of  the  pointed  form 
of  the  head.  The  distortion  of  its  shape 
shows  the  force  with  which  it  struck  the 
plate,  and  proves  the  good  quality  of  the 
material  which  could  resist  snch  a  test. 
No.  6  is  a  plate  also  1^  in.  thick,  against 
which  an  ogival-pointed  projectile,  of  the 
service  proportions,  vii :  2\  diameters  long, 
made  of  Pontypool  white  iron,  has  been 
fired ;  the  projectile  has  scooped  out  a  far- 
row 4  in.  long  and  {xt  >»•  deep;  it  broke  up 
into  fragments,  of  which  48  were  recovered. 

The  platAs  Nos.  1  and  3  were  purposely 
thicker  than  the  projectile  could  quite  pass 
through,  in  order  that  the  "  work  "  of  the 
projectiles  might  be  as  severe  as  possible ; 
an  examination  of  the  projectiles  themselves 
will  show  how  well  they  have  stood  the  se- 
vere strain  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  data  thus  obtained  fully  estab- 
lish, I  think,  the  superiority  I  claimed  for 
the  flat-fronted  projectiles  made  of  my  metal, 
and  satisfactorily  prove — (1)  that  the  fiat- 
fronted  form  is  capable  of  piercing  armor- 
plates  at  extreme  angles ;  (2)  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  of  the  shells  enables 
their  length  to  be  increased  without  any 
risk  of  their  breaking  up  on  impact,  and 
materially  augments  their  bursting  charge 
as  shells ;  (3)  that  this  increase  in  lengtn, 
while  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
jectile as  a  i^ell,  in  no  way  diminishes,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  proportionally  improves  its 
penetrative  power ;  (4)  that  the  amount  of 
rotation  I  have  adopted  in  my  system  of 
rifling  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  long  pro- 
jectiles striking  "end  on,"  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  accumulate  the  whole  eflTect  of  the 
mass  on  the  reduced  area  of  the  fiat-front. 


These  experiments  show,  farther,  tktt 
the  ogival-pointed  projectile  has  bat  bsmU 
power  of  penetration  when  striking  at  »n 
angle,  solely  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
head ;  a  projectile  of  Whitworth's  netal, 
with  the  like  ogival-pointed  bead,  as  a  ser- 
vice projectile,  having  resisted  the  shock  of 
impact  without  breaking  op,  bst  being  de- 
flected in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  tlie 
pointed  service  projectile,  which  was  shiver- 
ed into  fragments.  The  objections  I  made 
in  my  paper  last  year  to  the  ogival-pmnted 
projectile — (1)  that  its  form  of  head  canses 
It  to  glance  oiT  from  plane  or  convex  sur- 
faces when  hitting  diagonally ;  and  (2)  that 
the  brittleness  of  its  material  renders  it 
liable  to  break  up  on  impact — I  have  now 
proved  to  the  section.  The  facts  iUastrated 
by  these  experiments  are  not  of  recent  dis- 
covery. Ever  since  1858  I  have  constantly 
been  advocating  the  flat  front.  I  have  on 
the  table  a  small  plate  ^  in.  thick,  experi- 
mented upon,  in  1862,  with  hardened  steel 
bullets  fired  from  my  small  bore  rifle.  No. 
39  is  the  hole  made  by  a  flat-fronted  ballet, 
which  has  penetrated  the  plate  at  an  angle 
of  45  deg. ;  No.  40  is  the  indent  of  heinit- 
pherical-headed  ;  and  No.  41  of  an  ordinary 
round-nosed  bullet,  both  fired  at  the  same 
angle  of  45  deg.  These  three  rounds  were 
fired  in  1862. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  an 
ogival-pointed  shaped  ballet  fired  at  the 
same  plate  at  the  same  angle,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  effect  with  that  produced,  on  a 
larger  scale,  on  the  plate  No.  6.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  closely  the  results 
obtained  with  the  small  caliber  of  my  rifle 
agree  with  those  of  the  3-poander  gun  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Those  ex- 
periments recorded  in  the  paper  were  made 
with  a  gun  of  small  caliber,  from  considera- 
tions of  economy  and  convenience ;  but  I 
have  always  found  that  what  I  could  do  with 
the  smaller  calibers  of  my  system,  could  be 
reproduced  in  the  larger  sizes;  and  from  my 
past  experience  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting 
that  tfie  effect  of  penetration  now  exhibited 
could  be  repeated,  on  a  proportionate  scale, 
with  my  9  in.  guns  at  Shoeburyness,  or  with 
the  11  in.  guns  my  firm  are  now  engaged  in 
constructing. 

A  glance  at  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
projectiles  thrown  by  these  guns,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce,  will  show  Uie  iraportaoce 
attaching  to  the  question  of  penetration  of 
plates  by  long  projectiles.    The  9  in.  gnus 
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to  which  I  hkve  referred  weigh  fifteen  tons 
each,  and  are  papable  of  firing  powder 
charges  of  50  lbs.  A  9  in.  armor  shell,  5 
diameters  long,  weighs  535  lbs.,  and  will 
contain  a  bursting  charge  of  25  lbs. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
projectiles  would  pierce  the  side  of  a  ship, 
plated  with  heavy  armor,  at  a  distance  of 
2,000  yards,  and  at  some  depth  below  the 
water4ine.  The  11  in.  gaos  will  weigh  27 
tons,  and  will  be  capable  of  firing  9U  lbs. 
powder  charges.  The  11  in.  sheila,  5  dial 
meters  long,  will  weigh  965  lbs.  and  wil- 
eontain  bursting  charges  of  45  lbs.,  and 
would  pierce  the  side  of  the  ship  Hercules, 
plated  with  9  in.  armor,  at  a  distance  of 
2,000  yards. 

Were  it  not  that  the  increased  destruc- 
tiveness  of  war  must  tend  to  shorten  its 
duration,  and  diminish  its  frequency — thus 
saving  human  life — the  invention  of  such 
projectiles  could  hardly  be  justified;  but 
believing  in  the  really  pacific  influences  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  defense,  these 
long  projectiles  I  call  the  "  anti-war  "  shell. 
The  principle  I  have  always  insbted  upon, 
and  laid  down  for  my  own  guidance  in  artil- 
lery experiments — when  either  a  low  trajec- 
tory or  penetration  is  required — is,  "that 
every  gun  should  be  in  strength  capable  of 
withstanding  the  largest  charge  of  powder 
that  can  be  profitably  consumed  in  its  bore." 
I  have  drawn  up  the  accompanying  table  of 
the  sizes  of  the  bores  of  my  guns,  with  their 
proportionate  powder  charges,  and  the  guns 
will  all  be  fully  equal  to  this  duty,  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  possible  efiTect  from  the 
consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  powder 
will  be  obtained.  But  the  guns  adopted  in 
our  naval  service  are  not  equal  to  such  a 
test ;  nor,  as  I  believe,  are  they  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  realize  the  best  effect  from  the 
quantity  of  powder  they  consume. 

Four  guns  of  12  in.  bore  have  lately  been 
put  on  board  the  Monarch.  They  weigh 
25  tons  each,  and  charges  of  50  lbs.  and  67 
lbs.  have  been  fired  from  them  with  projec- 
tiles of  600  lbs.  weight.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  guns  have  been  made  with  all 
possible  care,  and  are  as  strong  as  their  ma- 
terial and  construction  admits ;  but  if  the 
weight  of  these  guns  was  in  proportion  to 
the  capacity  of  their  bore,  and  if  the  mate- 
rial were  the  best  that  our  metallurgical 
skill  could  supply  for  such  a  purpose,  they 
ought  to  fire  117  lbs.  of  powder,  and  pro- 
jectiles of  1,250  lbs.  weight.  They  would 
then  be  efficient  weapons;  but  at  present 


they  are  more  formidable  in  name  than  in 
reality. 

We  are  often  flattered  by  being  told  that 
we  have  the  best  guns  in  the  world.  That 
may,  or  may  not  be  the  case.  But  I  think 
that  we  should  not  rest  contented  while  we 
are  still  so  far  from  having  attained  as  much 
as  our  present  advancement  iu  mechanical 
and  metallurgical  science  has  rendered  pos- 
sible for  us. 

Particular*  of  jSmmunition  for  Whihoortk  Gun* 
from  6.6  tit.  to  18  in.  bort. 


Common  thelli,  caM 

Armor  abelU, 

iron,  3.5  diameters 

Whitworth  metal, 

long. 

6  diameter*  long. 

Caliber 

Powder 

of  bars. 

charge. 

Burning 

Weight 

Barring 

Weight 

cliarge. 

or  •hell. 

ebarge. 

ofehelL 

-  in. 

Ibe. 

lb«. 

Ib«. 

Ibt. 

Iba. 

5.S 

II.O 

4.0 

70 

6.0 

ISO 

7.0 

23.0 

O.S 

ISO 

ISO 

955 

8.0 

34.0 

13.0 

3S0 

18.0 

375 

9.0 

SO.O 

18.0 

390 

26.0 

63J 

10.0 

70.0 

84.0 

440 

36.0 

740 

no 

90.0 

3S.0 

680 

46.0 

966 

12.0 

117.0 

40.0 

750 

68.0 

1,960 

13.0 

UO.O 

61.0 

060 

76.0 

1,616 

Mr.W 

liitworlh't 

patent  cartridge  incrcHses  ihe  range  trom 

16  to  SO 

per  cent. 

JotTH  WBrrwoCTH  *  Co. 

Hancli 

euer,  18W 

GAS  PROM  Sbwaqb — A  vague  report  of 
some  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  India,  and  which,  it  is  said,  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  gas  of  high  illuminating 
power  from  sewage,  has  set  numbers  of  peo- 
ple speculating  on  the  possibility  of  lighting 
London  from  the  same  source.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished  no  modem  applica- 
tion of  science  could  equal  it  in  importance. 
It  would  at  once  remove  a  nubance  and 
convert  an  enormous  waste  into  profit,  and 
besides  that  would,  in  London  alone,  save 
the  consumption  of  something  like  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  While  we  are  yet 
in  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  operating  which 
has  resulted  in  the  success  reported,  we  can 
only,  with  the  knowledge  we  possess,  specu- 
late on  what  may  be  accomplished  by  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment.  Sewage  in  Lon- 
don, now  well  drained  and  well  supplied 
with  water,  means  animal  excretia  and 
household  refuse  largely  diluted  with  water. 
What  sewage  means  in  India  we  do  not 
know,  but,  according  to  Sir  John  Thwaites, 
it  is  solid  excretia.  Now,  the  only  conceiva- 
ble mode  of  obtaining  gas  from  such  a  ma- 
terial as  solid  excrement,  is  by  distilling  it 
in  a  retort  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  do 
coal;  and,  aa  we  know  the  chemical  compos 
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sition  of  the  excrement,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  what  the  result  of  the  distillation 
vould  be.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  disgust- 
ingly offensive  mixture,  consisting  probably 
of  marsh  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  some  other  nitrogeniied  va- 
pors, which  would  give  to  the  whole  an  odor 
to  which  the  smell  of  burnt  feathers  would 
be  a  perfume.  No  doubt  most  of  what 
might  DC  considered  impurities  in  this  mix- 
ture could  be  removed,  and  the  two  combus- 
tibles, marsh  gas  and  carbonic  oxide,  left 
alone.  But  in  this  case  the  bulk  of  the 
gas  would  probably  be  reduced  by  at  least 
one-half;  and  the  remaining  half  would 
have  no  value  for  illuminating  purposes, 
while  it  would  be  highly  poisonous.  We 
mity  say,  however,  that  although  we  think 
it  highly  improbable  that  any  defiant  gas 
or  light-giving  vapor  would  be  produced  in 
the  process,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
might  be  present  if  any  kind  of  fat  were 
found  with  the  excretia. 

So  far  with  the  treatment  of  the  solid 
matters.  We  may  consider  now  how  gas 
may  be  obtained  from  sewage  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  Placed  in  close 
vessels  and  allowed  to  ferment,  the  result 
would  be  the  slow  production  of  large  quan- 
tities of  marsh  gas,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  a  few  other  gases;  but,  again,  the  gas 
would  give  no  light  when  burnt.  If  lime 
were  added  to  the  slush,  marxh  gas  would 
be  obtained  more  rapidly,  and  in  larger 
quantities,  and  no  carbonic  acid  would  be 
mixed  with  it.  If  we  take  sewage  such  as 
we  have  in  London,  and  allow  it  to  ferment, 
we  again  procure  marsh  gas  ;  but  neither  in 
this  case  nor  with  the  slush  do  we  procure 
gas  possessing  any  illuminating  power.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  confess  our  ignorance  of 
any  feasible  means  of  obtaining  gas  from 
sewage  but  those  we  have  mentioned  above. 
We  shall  probably  be  laughed  at  by  those 
no  better  informed  than  ourselves.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  wait  for  an  exact  account  of 
the  experiments  made  in  India,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  learning  that  something  more 
than  sewage  has  been  employed.  In  dis- 
missing the  matter  until  we  get  the  informa- 
tion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what 
changes  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  sewage 
in  London  would  necessitate.  In  the  first 
case  we  put  the  use  of  solid  excretia;  it 
would  involve  the  entire  discontinuance  of 
our  present  system  of  house  drainage, 
and  a  return  to  cesspools,  or  some  equiva- 
lent for  them.     If  concentrated  sewage  be 


used,  it  means  a  double  system  of  drainage 
for  every  house  and  the  whole  metropolis. 
Lastly,  if  ordinary  sewage  be  used,  it  has 
been  calculated,  from  the  results  of  Dr. 
Letheby,  who  analyzed  the  gases  produced 
in  the  fermentation,  that  to  procure  the  gas 
required  for  one  day  and  night  in  winter  it 
would  be  necessary  to  store,  in  close  vessels, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  gallons,  or  uore 
than  a  fortnight's  sewage,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  that  all  the  reservoirs  of 
all  the  London  water  companies  put  together 
would  contain. 

Some  other  considerations  present  them- 
selves, which  we  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 
In  the  fermentation  of  sewage  there  is  no 
doubt  that  various  morbid  poisons  are  deve- 
loped. The  poison  of  fever  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  this  very  source, 
and,  according  to  some,  cholera  is  spread  by 
the  same  means.  A  leak  in  a  gas-pipe 
might,  therefore,  involve  worse  consequences 
to  a  household  than  result  from  untrspped 
trains.  But  on  this  matter  it  is  needless  to 
speculate.  We  say  again  we  wait  for  infor- 
mation.— Mechanics'  Magazint. 


SURVEYING  mSTRUMENTa 

Bt  B.  SacaaAii  Gould,  C.  E. 
NO.  I. THB  BIXTY-8IX   PEET  CHAIN. 

The  ordinary  chain  used  in  surveying  is 
very  susceptible  of,  and  very  much  exposed 
to,  both  extension  and  contraction. 

1st.  It  expands  and  contracts  by  heat  and 
cold.  Its  expansion  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  is  the  tvot)^^  P'^''^  ^f  '^^ 
length,  or  nearly  ^th  of  an  inch.  This 
source  of  error  is  of  course  neglected  in 
ordinary  operations. 

2d.  It  stretches  very  much  by  beini 
tightly  drawn  when  in  use,  and  is  shortened 
by  the  links  becoming  bent.  This  must  be 
guarded  against  by  frequent  coniparifons 
with  an  accurate  standard. 

If  the  ground  to  be  chained  were  perfect- 
ly level  and  smooth,  a  very  high  degree  of 
accuracy  could  be  obtained  even  with  the 
ordinary  chain.  But  in  practice  it  is  never 
so.  The  ground  is  always  more  or  less 
rough  and  undulating,  and  these  obstruc- 
tions and  deviations  take  up  a  portion  of  the 
chain,  and  make  the  measurements  too  long. 
The  skill  in  chaining  consists  in  knowing  at 
a  glance  the  amount  of  allowance  to  be 
made  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  chained. 
I  should  recommend  in  all  cases  that  the 
most  experienced   hand   should   go  ahead. 
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This  is  contrary  to  rule,  but  I  am  conTinced 
that  it  secures  the  best  chaining.  The  fol- 
lower has  only  to  hold  firm  to  the  pin,  and 
keep  the  leader  in  line,  while  the  latter 
must  estimate  the  amount  of  chain  taken  up 
by  obstacles,  etc.,  and  make  the  necessary 
allowance. 

On  sloping  ground  (which  should  always 
be  chained  down  kill,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  chain  the  slope  backwards)  the  chain 
must  still  be  held  horisontal.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  is  necessary,  sometimes,  to  chain 
in  short  lengths.  The  late  Prof.  Gillespie, 
in  hb  admirable  treatise  on  surveying,  gives 
the  following  excellent  method  of  handling 
the  chain  in  such  cases,  in  the  following  words: 
"  To  measure  down  a  steep  hill,  stretch  the 
whole  chain  in  line.  Hold  the  upper  end 
fast  on  the  ground.  Raise  up  the  20  or  30 
link  mark,  so  that  that  portion  of  the  chain 
is  level.  Drop  a  plumb  line  or  pin.  Then 
let  the  follower  come  forward  and  hold  down 
that  link  on  this  spot,  and  the  leader  hold 
up  another  short  portion  as  before."  In 
this  way  the  liability  to  error  in  adding  up 
the  aliort  measurements  is  avoided. 

When  the  whole  chain  is  held  up  off  the 
ground,  the  catenary  curve  that  ic  forms 
will  rednce  the  length  at  least  an  inch,  if  a 
good  stretching  pull  be  not  exercised. 

Under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
leader,  the  measurement  of  30  or  40  chains, 
if  repeated,  should  not  show  a  variation  of 
more  than  a  link,  if  the  grouiid  be  at  all 
favorable.  This  degree  of  accuracy  should 
be  insisted  upon  in  important  work.  Greater 
accuracy  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
process. 

NO.  II. — THE    00MPA88. 

This  instrument  was  formerly  used  for 
even  the  largest  and  most  important  surveys, 
but  is  now  falling  into  almost  entire  disuse, 
except  as  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  instru- 
ment, and  for  some  purposes  which  will 
shortly  be  mentioned.  With  it  accuracy  is 
unattainable,  except  through  accident.  The 
only  reason  why  its  imperfections  are  not 
more  apparent  is,  that  as  the  observations, 
unlike  those  taken  by  the  transit,  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  their  errors,  by  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  are  apt  to  neutralize 
each  other  to  a  certain  extent.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  results  would  be  too  grossly 
inaccurate  to  permit  of  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument in  any  case. 

The  groat  vices  of  the  compass  as  an  in- 
strument of  precision  are, 


Ist.  Its  susceptibility  to  local  attraction. 

2d.  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  which  amounts  sometimes  to 
as  much  as  a  quarter  degree  between  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

3d.  The  impossibility  of  reading  the  in- 
strument with  exactness,  owing  (a)  to  the 
bluntness  of  the  indicator,  or  needle ;  (b)  to 
the  &ct  that  this  indicator  does  not  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  graduated  limb ;  (c) 
to  its  unsteadiness;  (<£)  to  the  insufficient 
minuteness  of  the  graduation  of  the  limb,  it 
being  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of 
minutes,  less  than  30,  cut  by  the  needle. 

4th.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
instrument  is  usually  adjusted,  it  being  very 
rare  that  two  compasses  will  agree  in  the 
bearing  of  the  same  line. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  now 
speaking  of  this  instrument  in  reference  to 
the  higher  operations  of  surveying,  where  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  is  required. 
Fur  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  "  running 
around  "  a  small  farm,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  acreage,  the  compass  is 
undoubtedly  the  handiest  instrument  that 
can  be  employed  in  point  of  rapidity  in  the 
field,  and  the  convenient  shape  in  which  the 
notes  are  taken  for  office  computation.  For 
all  kinds  of  rough  and  preliminary  work, 
too,  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  with  but 
little  outlay  of  time,  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  "  lay  "  and  extent  of  a  tract  of 
land,  and  for  i;econnoitering,  it  stands  with- 
out a  rival,  for  by  its  aid  a  line  can  be  run 
through  the  woods  without  felling  any  of 
the  trees  which  intercept  the  view,  and  no 
back  sight  nor  base  are  necessary,  beyond 
those  which  the  magnetic  meridian  itself 
fitrnbhes.  In  a  word,  it  admits  of  tuper- 
fidal  work  in  assooiation  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy  for  approximate  pur- 
poses, which  instruments,  like  the  transit 
and  theodolite,  do  not.  It  ia,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  lay  out  or  survey  with 
accuracy  a  large  body  of  land ;  to  range 
long  lines  and  turn  angles,  that  the  compass 
proves  itself  a  worthless  auxiliary,  and  loses 
signally  its  great  advantage  of  rapidity,  for 
the  work,  where  checking  at  first  has  to  be 
tediously  wrought  into  shape  by  snooessive 
approximations,  the  first  locations  being 
merely  trial  lines,  from  which  the  true  ones 
must  be  deduced — a  work  of  some  difficul- 
ty, since  lines  run  with  the  compass  can 
never  be  quite  straight. 

In  using  the  compass  abundant  time 
should  be  given  for  the  needle  to  settle.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  compass,  unlike  the  transit,  is  not 
Beoessarilv  directly  over  a  certain  point 
when  a  plamb  line,  suspended  under  the 
tripod  bead  drops  upon  it,  for  the  ball  and 
socket  of  the  oompaas  is  so  high  above  the  tri- 
pod head,  that  the  centre  of  the  instrustent 
may  be  carried  considerably  to  one  side  or 
another  of  the  given  point.  In  ordinary 
compass  work,  however,  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  coDseqaenoe. 

In  rnnning  out  lines  with  a  certain  bear- 
ing, the  vernier  may  be  adTantageoosly 
used.  Thus,  to  locate  N.  1'2°  23'  E.,  set 
the  vernier  28'  to  the  left,  t.  e.,  as  if  for 
westerly  variation,  and  run  N.  12°  £.  by 
the  needle. 

In  taking  the  bearing  of  a  certain  given 
line,  the  manipulation  ot  the  vernier  u  so 
tedious,  that  its  use  is  generally  abandoned 
by  surveyors. 


SUfr-AQUATIC  TUSNELa 

'  From  "  Tha  Boildar." 

The  anticipated  success  of  a  well-design- 
ed, though  cheap  and  simple,  tabular  drift- 
way under  the  be  J  of  the  Thames,  has  at- 
tracted a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  subterranean,  or  sub- 
aquatio,  communication.  The  idea  of  a  tun- 
nel, indeed,  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  and  to  the  visitors  of  Loi- 
don  by  the  convenient  service  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  that  persons  who  are  de- 
void of  the  slightest  idea  of  the  diflSculties 
with  which  the  engineer  has  to  contend, 
from  the  moment  when  he  bids  farewell  to 
open  daylight,  come  to  speak  of  a  tunnel  as 
a  very  ordinary  piece  of  work,  and  gravely 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  structure  of  this 
nature,  of  the  modest  length  of  30  miles,  and 
at  a  level  dipping  some  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

Mr.  Barlow's  success,  we  trust,  is  now 
beyond  doubt.  Of  the  1,320  feet  demand- 
ed for  his  driftway,  he  has  already  safely 
constructed  upwards  of  1 ,000  feet ;  and  the 
tube,  advancing  from  a  shaft  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  been  pushed 
beyond  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite 
shore.  In  his  letter  published  a  few  days 
since,  Mr.  Barlow  asserts  that  the  very 
moderate  estimate  of  16,000  pounds  for  the 
entire  work  will  not  be  exceeded.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  actually  the  case,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  further  demand  on  the 
skill. of  so  economical  an  engineer.    But 


the  reason  for  which  it  oocors  to  as  that  it 
is  moet  important  that  the  public  sboold 
not  be  misinforoied  as  to  the  actnal  risks 
and  dif&oultieB  agunst  whieh  the  aigineer 
of  a  tunnel  has  to  provide,  is  as  follows : 

In  all  normal  times  of  engineering  activi- 
ty, a  marked  and  novel  success,  espeoially  if 
it  be  a  financial  success,  is  apt  to  fere*  a 
heavy  aftercrop  of  more  or  less  similar 
schemes.  In  these  cases  it  too  often  follows 
that  the  modest  anxiety  and  patient  fore- 
thought which  have  led  to  the  first  triumph 
are  tutogether  discarded  by  those  who  nuh 
to  follow  in  the  same  path.  B  has  tnoneV- 
ed  under  the  Thames ;  ther^ore  C  and  D 
will  fight  for  authority  to  tnnnel  under  the 
Mersey,  and  E  and  F  to  tunnel  under  the 
Channel.  Talk  of  the  latter  project  as  wild, 
and  its  supporters  will  point  with  trinmph 
to  the  little  adit  by  the  Tower. 

Tunneling,  indeed,  is  not  an  invention  of 
the  present  day,  nor  of  the  present  centoryr 
That  great  engineering  people,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  institutions  we  owe  so  much 
of  the  very  framework  of  modern  civiliup 
tion,  wrought  tunnels  which  endure  to  the 
present  day.  Two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years  ago,  the  miners  of  Fn- 
rius  Camillus  drove  the  famous  Emittarmn 
through  a  part  of  Mount  Alba,  and  tapped 
the  swelling  waters  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 
Etruscan  science,  on  this  occasion,  directed 
Roman  energy.  But  the  tttfa  of  Italy,  a 
material  which  behaves  under  the  pick  of 
the  mioer  in  a  mode  very  similar  to  the 
English  chalk,  is  bored  and  drilled  with 
shafts,  and  adits,  and  l<^ty  tunnels,  in  all 
directions.  The  gallery  of  Posilippo  is  &• 
miliar  to  every  visitor  of  Naples.  The  cu- 
rious system  of  galleries  and  caverns  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  dates 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Whether  it  were 
from  an  observance  of  hydraulic  laws,  from 
want  of  a  trustworthy  material  for  pipes,  or 
from  the  conviction  that  the  steady  nn- 
ohecked  action  caused  by  gravitation  wis 
best  suited  for  the  permanence  and  purity 
of  a  water-supply,  we  need  not  now  pause  to 
inquire.  But  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the 
engineering  works  of  ancient  Italy  might 
have  taught  the  English  predecessors  of 
Brunei  more  than  they  ever  knew  aboat 
tunneling. 

The  school  for  tunneling  in  England  has 
been,  of  course,  underground.  In  our  mines, 
especially  in  our  coal  mines,  the  problem 
of  constructing  subtemnean  galleries  has 
long  been  solved.    lacertaiikdistriots,  saeh, 
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for  instaaoe,  as  that  of  the  Peak,  in  Derby- 
shire, vast  natural  carems  open  out  in  the 
living  rock,  glittering,  when  lighted  np  by 
the  miner's  torch,  with  sparkling  stalactites, 
aocoasible,  in  places,  only  by  narrow  and 
low-roofed  passages ;  and  at  times  traversed, 
or  oconpied,  by  rivers,  which  long  borrow 
from  the  light  of  day.  In  one  Derbyshire  cav- 
ern a  river  precipitates  itself  down  an  unfa- 
thomable abyss,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
water  is  unknown. 

Bat  with  all  our  practices  as  to  mining, 
and  all  our  acquaintance  with  natural  sub- 
terranean galleries,  the  progress  of  the  tun- 
nel engineer  was  slow  in  this  country,  until 
the  exigencies  of  the  line  selected  by  Ste- 
phenson for  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  led  to  the  simultaneous  construc- 
tion of  four  wide  and  lofty  tunnels,  of  di- 
mensions before  rarely  attempted.  It  is 
tme  that  the  method  of  piercing  the  bar- 
rier that  divided  valley  from  valley  had 
been  pointed  out,  no  less  than  the  main  di- 
rections of  the  best  line  of  communication 
had  been  indicated,  by  Telford.  The  Qrand 
Junction  Canal  was  the  pioneer  and  guide  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Bailway.  But 
the  canal  tunnels  were  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum cross  section.  They  admitted  a  canal 
boat,  with  the  depth  of  water  requisite  to 
float  it,  and  no  more.  In  the  earlier  tun- 
nels the  boats  were  propelled — or,  we  might 
say,  coaxed  through — by  the  barbarous  and 
painful  expedient  of  the  boatman's  lying  on 
bis  back  and  pressing  his  feet  alternately 
against  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

In  the  case  of  the  Thames  and  Medway 
Canal,  a  tunnel  of  larger  dimensions  was 
eat,  through  the  chalk,  at  Boohester.  A 
narrow  tow-path  was  formed,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  the  side  of  the  water-way.  In 
that  tunnel,  of  some  2,000  yards  long,  the 
chalk  in  some  places  gave  way,  and  lofty 
caverns  diversified  the  usual  elliptic  section 
of  the  arch,  which  in  only  a  few  places,  was 
protected  by  brickwork.  When  the  Graves- 
end  and  Bochester  Bailway  was  laid  through 
this  tunnel,  the  Government  Inspector, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sb  C.  Pasley,  satisfied  himself 
of  the  solidity  of  the  chalk  roof  by  the  mil- 
itary expedient  oi firing  at  it  from  a  mortar. 
He  only  nsed,  however,  wooden  pings. 

The  Kilsby  tunnel  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
protracted,  and  for  a  long  time  a  precarious, 
struggle  of  Bobert  Stephenson,  with  the 
great  enemy  of  the  tunnel  miner — water. — 
So  long  aud  so  continuous  was  the  inflax, 
and  80  far  were  the  methods  at  first  employ- 


ed from  being  adequate  to  keep  it  underj 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  work  was  at 
one  time  all  but  resolved  upon.  A  quick- 
sand full  of  water  had  been  tapped  by  the 
tunnel,  and  till  this  was  emptied,  satis^- 
tory  progress  was  impossible.  Notwith- 
standing the  increased  command  of  steam 
and  of  mechanical  power  which  the  last 
thirty-five  years  have  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  engineer,  the  experienced  man  will 
yet  even  now  look  grave  at  the  prospect  of 
tunneling  through  a  hill  that  is  likely  to  be 
wet,  unless  he  can  allow  of  the  tapping  of 
the  springs,  and  the  bleeding  of  the  internal 
lake,  by  gravitation. 

In  this  contest  with  the  water  at  Kilsby, 
Bobert  Stephenson  could  indeed  avail  him- 
self to  some  extent  of  the  experience  gained 
by  Sir  Mark  Brunei  and  his  assistants  in 
their  long  struggle  with  the  Thames.  But 
the  Thames  Tunnel  was  unlike  any  other 
work.  It  was  long  considered,  deservedly, 
and  is  still  ranked  by  foreigners,  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Skill,  patience, 
energy,  enough  to  have  reared  a  monument 
of  the  loftiest  dimensions,  were  buried  in 
that  horrible  mine.  Engineer  after  engi- 
neer was  knocked  up  by  labor,  by  damp,  and 
by  the  ill  efieots  of  the  deposit  of  the  Lon- 
don sewage  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  But 
the  Thames  Tunnel  was  a  work  per  <e, — a 
marine,  or  rather  river,  work,  under  most 
un&vorable  circumstances,  rather  than  a 
tunnel  proper.  The  normal  idea  of  the  lat- 
ter work  is  that  of  boring  through  the  earth. 
The  material  may  vary ;  props,  and  struts, 
and  polling  boards  may  be  more  or  less  con- 
stantly required ;  water  may  pour  in,  and 
necessitate  constant  pumping ;  but  these 
are  the  accidents  of  the  case  (and  very  un- 
pleasant accidents  they  are).  They  are  not 
essential  or  constant  obstacles  to  the  boring 
through  of  a  rocky  or  chalky  barrier.  Earth , 
or  rock,  is  the  natural  bed  of  the  ordinary 
tunnel.  But  Sir  Mark  drove  through  shift- 
ing mud.  The  square  platform  which  grew 
together,  brick  by  brick,  as  his  many-parti- 
tioned shield  was  driven  forward,  was  often 
within  but  a  few  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  even  probable  that,  had  the 
problem  been  a£fronted  in  the  first  instance, 
the  engineer  would  rather  have  preferred  to 
construct  a  double  brick  arch,  working  from 
one  end,  through  nothing  but  water,  than  to 
deal  with  the  ever-varying  difficulties  of  mud, 
and  silt,  and  clay,  and  wholesale  inpour  of 
the  tide. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Barlow  claima  for  his  well* 
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considered  and  simple  shield,  the  merit  that 
it  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  drive  a  tube 
ahead  through  water.  It  is  far  from  being 
impossible  that  saoh  a  procedure  shoold  be 
carried  out. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  actual  sub- 
way, the  chief  point  to  note  u,  that  a  wise 
provision  has  been  exercised  in  fixing  the 
level  of  the  work  so  deep  in  the  London 
clay  that  not  a  drop  of  water  has  entered 
the  drift-way.  That  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  work  has  been  send  down  the 
shaft.  In  fact,  though  no  engineer  would 
have  felt  justified  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  simple 
expedient  of  mining  through  the  clay  at  the 
same  level,  "polling"  the  drift-way,  and 
following  the  miners  by  a  gang  of  bricklay- 
ers, who  should  have  turned  a  brick  and  a 
half  ring  round  the  aperture,  would  have 
met  with  uninterrupted  success.  The  one 
thing  necessary  in  a  case  where,  as  in  this 
instance,  no  faults  occurred  in  the  clay, 
would  have  been  to  keep  up  such  a  rapid 
rate  of  progress  that  the  arch  should  always 
have  been  keyed  in  before  the  clay  began  to 
"  creep."  How  certain,  and  how  formida- 
ble, that  creeping  action  is,  Mr.  Stephenson 
had  ample  proof  in  the  Primrose-hill  Tun- 
nel. Under  the  influence  of  the  successful 
experience  of  the  Watford  Tunnel,  driven 
for  the  most  part  through  solid  chalk,  the 
originally  designed  invert  of  the  Primrose- 
hill  Tunnel  was  countermanded.  But  the 
clay  betook  itself  to  fill  up  the  hole  drilled 
through  its  bowels ;  and  the  invert  had  to 
be  put  in,  in  very  much  of  a  scramble  after 
all. 

Men  familiar  with  this  description  of  work 
looked  with  a  sort  of  amused  surprise  at  the 
rose-colorod  statements  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  public  journals  as  to  a 
"  Channel  Tunnel."  They  do  not  say  that 
such  a  work  is,  impossible.  They  do  not 
even  care  to  form  a  distinct  opinion  on  that 
head.  But  they  are  very  well  contented 
with  the  applicability  of  the  proverb,  *'  ht 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  ckandelle." 

A  better  communication  with  France  is 
DO  doubt  both  extremely  desirable  and  per- 
fectly feasible.  Our  present  mode  of  transit, 
obnoxious  as  it  is  to  the  majority  of  our- 
selves, islanders  as  we  are,  and  still  more 
miserably  and  terriifically  ^obnoxious  (to 
judge  from  their  countenances  on  deck)  to 
most  of  our  Continental  neighbors,  is  hardly 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  A  safe, 
speedy,  regular  transit,  free  from  doubt, 


from  risk,  and,  above  all,  free  from  the  fear  - 
of  that  horrible  mat  de  mer,  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish public  have  the  right  to  expect  of  the 
profession  of  civil  engineers,  and  what  that 
profession  will  place  at  the  command  of  the 
public,  on  the  one  sole  necessary  condition 
of  being  furnished  with  funds.  These  funds 
must  be  large,  for  the  waves  of  the  Channel 
are  rough  and  tempestuous.  But  to  speak 
of  the  sum  requisite  as  one  which  would  be 
adequate  to  the  construction  of  a  sub-marine 
tunnel,  80  miles  long  and  250  feet  (some 
say  yards)  below  the  level  of  the  MancAe,  is, 
to  our  mind,  nothing  better  than  grave  tri- 
fling with  an  important  practical  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  non-profes- 
sional imagination  has  not  only  run  to  flow- 
er, but  to  seed,  about  this  question  of  cross- 
ing the  Channel.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case,  moreover,  b,  that  hardly 
any  scheme  is  so  absurd  as  not  to  find  sol- 
emn-visaged  propounders  and  open-mouth- 
ed admirers.  It  is  evident  that  the  mate- 
rial on  which  Law  counted  as  the  basis  of 
his  imaginary  wealth  is  still  to  be  found  in 
rich  abundance  within  our  shores.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  dig.  La  badauds  ne  pasteront 
jamais.  Neither  railway  kings,  with  their 
royal  mode  of  making  things  pleasant,  nor 
colossal  contractors,  with  their  lines  to  de- 
velop trafSc;  nor  financial  companies,  with 
their  periodical  crashes ;  nor  Brighton  di- 
rectors, with  their  eight  millions  laid  oat  so 
as  to  earn  an  annual  loss,  exclusive  cf  the 
perished  and  annihilated  interest ;  nor  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  magnates,  with  their  dis- 
counts of  all  per  cent,  have  had  more  than 
a  temporarily  enlightening  influence.  We 
are  told  of  scientific  French  evidence  in  h- 
vor  of  a  grand  Channel  tunnel.  By  way  of 
making  a  few  preliminary  inquiries,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  be  asked 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  a  couple  of  millions 
on  account.  The  French  Emperor,  it  is 
added,  looks  favorably  on  the  scheme,  and 
has  given  a  conditional  promise  of  as  much 
more.  All  right ;  we  rejoice  to  hear  it. — 
We  have  only  one  point  on  which  to  insist. 
Let  us  get  the  French  Emperor's,  money 
down^r«{.  Then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
inquire  about  our  own  installment. 

It  is  proposed,  as  caution  is  always  desi- 
rable in  engineering  matters,  that  a  drift- 
way should  just  be  run  under  the  Channel 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  tunnel.  The  suggestion  is  at  once  eco- 
nomical, prudent  and  practical.  Let  ns 
suppose  a  drift-way  to  be  nu,  some  five  feet 
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or  six  feet  high  and  wide.  Is  it  to  be  tim- 
bered, or  arched,  or  lined  with  iron  ?  As 
the  meeting  from  the  two  ends  would  be  a 
thing  forbidden  by  the  calculus  of  probabil- 
ities, it  will  have  to  be  worked  from  one  ex- 
tremity. As  we  get  on — -say  beyond  the 
twentieth  mile,  how  will  the  miners  be  sent 
in  to  their  daily  work  ? — how  supplied  with 
air  or  material  ? — how  will  the  excavated 
chalk  be  sent  back  to  land  ? 

Crallerien  in  chalk  are  infested,  as  miners 
are  well  aware,  with  choke-damp.  Wh^t 
would  be  the  quantity  of  choke-dsrap  that 
would  exude  from  28U,000  superficial  yards 
of  chalk  surface  (when  the  drift-way  had  ad- 
vanced only  twenty  miles),  and  how  would 
it  be  withdrawn  ? 

Water  infiltrates  through  chalk.  A  very 
small  head  of  water  will  cause  infiltration 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Where  bands 
of  flint  occur  they  act  like  layers  of  sponge. 
All  the  welb  in  Strood,  within  a  considera- 
ble distance  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  Ca- 
nal, were  rendered  salt  by  infiltration  through 
the  chalk,  when  the  brackish  water  of  the 
Medway  was  admitted  into  the  canal ;  and 
the  company  had  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  heavy 
damages  in  consequence.  What  would  be 
the  infiltration  through  the  gray  chalk  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  water  of  the  Channel  ? 
What  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
exudation  from  the  280,000  yards  of  surface 
at  high  tide  and  at  low  tide  ?  How  would 
the  water,  on  its  most  modest  estimate  of  its 
rate  of  infiltration  (which  by  the  by,  would 
increase  de  die  in  diem),  be  removed  ?  A 
few  of  these  practical  questions  must  be  an- 
swered before  we  can  undertake  to  speak, 
with  any  idea  of  serious  investigation,  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

But  we  are  not  limited  to  one  scheme. — 
Their  name  is  legion.  One  amateur  propo- 
ses the  formation  of  an  embankment  across 
the  Channel,  the  top  to  be  some  30  feet  bduw 
low-water  mark.  Rails  are  to  be  laid  on 
this  embankment  (which  is  kept  down  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation),  and  long-legged 
carriages,  of  novel  structure,  are  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  submarine 
railway.  We  should  like  to  let  the  laying 
of  the  permanent  way  to  the  projector. 

Another  gentleman  proposes  a  floating 
tabular  tunnel.  It  b  to  be  moored  at  cer- 
tain distances  by  chains.  The  process  of 
anchoring  and  straining  the  chains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Channel  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting. Supposing — not  to  make  two  bites 
of  a  cherry — the  tube  complete,  moored  and 


at  work.  What  a  grand  idea  to  think  that 
the  whole  service  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
lives  of  all  who  happened  to  be  at  any  time 
in  a  structure  that  recalls  the  legend  of  Ma- 
homed's  coffin,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
beggarly  gun-boat,  or  a  mischievous  tor* 
pedo! 

In  fact,  we  warn  our  friends,  when  called 
on  for  subscriptions  for  a  Channel  bridge,  or 
tunnel,  or  hybrid  between  the  two,  to  but- 
ton up  their  pockets,  and  wait.  The  limits 
of  the  service  of  the  engineer  are,  uo  doubt, 
rather  financial  than  physical.  The  limits 
of  speculative  imagination  appear  to  be 
equally  removed  from  the  barriers  of  pru- 
dence and  from  those  of  experience. 

Beturning  for  a  moment  to  the  Tower 
subway,  we  would  mention  that  the  work  has 
been  carried  forward  by  the  advance  of  a 
tabular  wrought-iron  shield,  about  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  form 
a  close  bulkhead  in  case  of  need.  As  this 
shield  is  pushed  forward  by  screws,  the  ex- 
cavators opening  out  the  ground  for  a  few 
feet  in  advance,  the  permanent  tube  of  the 
subway  is  fitted  into  place  behind  it,  being 
cast  in  18-inch  lengths,  each  consisting  of 
four  segments ;  three  of  which  are  of  equal 
size,  and  the  fourth  is  a  mere  key-plate,  14 
in.  or  15  in.  wide.  Length  by  length  these 
narrow  plates  are  bolted  on  the  face  of  the 
tube,  being  protected,  until  firmly  fixed,  by 
the  shield.  The  introduction  of  the  narrow 
wedge-piece  has  proved  a  great  facility  in 
fitting  together  the  segments  of  the  tube. 

The  internal  diameter  of  the  completed 
tube  is  7  feet.  A  narrow  railway  will  be 
laid  throughout,  and  the  passengers,  being 
lowered  down  the  shaft  by  a  vertical  hoist, 
will  be  carried  through  the  subway  in  an 
omnibus  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, propelled  partly  by  gravity  and  partly 
by  haulage  by  a  stationary  engine.  A  cu- 
rious feature  in  the  actual  construction  of 
the  tunnel  is  the  filling  up  of  the  small  space, 
excavated  outside  of  the  tube,  with  blue  lias 
grout.  A  hole  is  left  in  each  plate,  and 
through  this  the  grout  is  driven  by  a  large 
syringe  until  the  aperture  is  completely  full. 
The  mixture  dries  so  rapidly  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  plug  up  the  boles  on  the  remo- 
val of  the  nozzle  of  the  squirt.  How  far 
that  irresistible  oxidation  of  the  iron  (by 
absorption  from  the  grout),  of  which  we  have 
recently  seen  such  a  striking  instance  in  the 
tomb  of  King  Henry  YII,  will  proceed,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  seems  almost  a  penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish    proceeding   not    to 
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have  enameled,  galvaDized,  or  otherwise 
protected,  the  inaccessible  exterior  of  the 
tube  from  a  very  formidable  danger  which 
there  is  no  means  of  detecting  until  it  is  too 
late.  Mechanically  considered,  the  injec- 
tion of  the  grout  is  admirable.  Chemically 
regarded,  we  fear  that  the  same  cannot  be 
eaid. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  managers  of  tunnels, 
mines,  and  similar  works,  to  the  immense 
facility  afforded  to  the  work  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  A  constant  and  in- 
stantaneous communication  u  kept  up  by 
the  wires  between  the  engine-driTcr  and  the 
face  of  the  work.  Lowering  and  raising  of 
materials,  and  admission  of  air  by  the  fan- 
blast,  are  thus  precisely  directed  by  the 
foreman  on  the  work  itself.  The  sense  of 
confidence  that  would  be  inspired  in  any  case 
of  danger  by  the  poesession  of  this  mode  of 
communication  would  be  beyond  all  price. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RAIL& 

From  a  pap«r  by  Ha.  B.  Williami,  bafore  the  Iron 
and  Staal  Iiuti(ai«,  aod  the  dinuuion  following. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  he 
proposed  to  give  as  concisely  as  he  could  the 
opinions  he  entertained  as  to  rails,  and  to 
consider,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  rail- 
maker,  the  several  kinds  of  rails  in  use,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each,  together  with 
the  processes  of  manufacture  generally  used. 
The  paper  said :  The  rails  of  to-day  are  of 
two  distinct  kinds — those  made  from  ingots 
and  those  built  up;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that — questions  of  cost  and  possible  supply 
not  considered — ingot-made  rails  are  best. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  the  two 
kinds  as  steel  rails  and  iron  rails — a  des- 
cription obviously  incorrect — because  the 
Bessemer  rails  now  making  have  a  per- 
centage of  carbon  much  lower  than  that  of 
steel  proper  as  we  used  to  know  it.  Besides, 
it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  impossible  to  define 
when  iron  ends  and  steel  begins.  It  will 
then  be  as  well  to  call  the  two  divisions 
ingot  rails  and  piled  rails. 

For  many  years  makers  of  iron  by  the  old 
processes  have  desired  and  endeavored  to 
produce  ingots  or  blooms,  each  from  a  single 
puddled-ball,  that  would  roll  into  rails. 
This,  if  it  could  be  done,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  make  rails  equal  to  any  ever  made ; 
but  the  difficulties  seem  insuperable.  Pud- 
dled-balls  of  sufficient  size  have  been,  and 
may  be  obtained ;  but  it  appears  impossible 


to  produce  moderate  compactness  <rf  the  iron 
without  more  work  upon  it  than  is  ponible 
in  one  operation.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, though  most  unwillingly,  that  we 
shall  not  succeed  in  producing  by  puddling, 
workable,  unwelded,  solid  blooms  and,  se 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  ingots 
cheap  enough  to  make  rails  on  a  consider- 
able scale  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Bessemer  process.  Whether  or  not  the 
Siemens-Martin  process  can  compete,  in 
point  of  cheapness  of  production,  with  the 
Bessemer  process,  is  as  yet  unproved,  and 
the  question  need  not  arise  here.  It  u 
sufficient  now  to  know  that  both  can,  with- 
out doubt,  produce  ingots  that  roll  into  rails 
without  much  difficulty,  and  that  such  rails, 
being  free  from  the  possibility  of  lamina- 
tion, muBt  be  more  enduring  than  built-up 
or  piled  rails,  however  carefully  made.  It 
u  not  unlikely  that  further  experience  may 
determine  the  precise  constitution  ingots 
should  have  to  produce  the  most  endaring 
rails,  but  at  present  this  is  matter  of  opinion 
only.  The  freedom  from  welds  and  layers 
is  an  enormous  advantage,  and  the  use  of 
ingot  rails  will,  I  feel  sure,  go  on  increasing, 
though  the  rate  at  which  they  will  push  piled 
rails  out  of  existence  must,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  the  relative  costs. 

If  the  phosphorus  difficulty  could  be  got 
over,  and  the  cheap  pigs  of  the  Cleveland 
district  were  available  for  the  Bessemer 
process,  there  would  be  so  great  a  reduction 
of  cost  that  ingot  rails  would  be  almost  u 
cheap  as  piled  ones,  and  the  latter  must  at 
once  give  way ;  but  there  is  not  at  present 
any  good  ground  for  expecting  that  suck  a 
change  is  near,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  for  some  time  to  come  ingot  raUs 
will  become  anything  like  universally  used, 
because  of  their  price.  The  removal,  in 
February  next,  of  the  bulk  of  the  present 
Bessemer  royalty-charge,  will,  no  doubt, 
reduce  the  selling  prices  of  ingot  rails  ;  bat 
I  am  mistaken  if,  after  all,  they  can  be  pro- 
duced so  as  to  be  sold  witbin  40s.  or  50t. 
per  ton  of  the  average  selling  price  of  good 
piled  rails,  the  life  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
portions  of  a  heavily-worked  railway,  would 
be  about  fifteen  years.  For  the  very  severe- 
ly-worked places  ingot  rails,  at  almost  any 
moderate  extra  price,  are,  of  course,  best. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  hj 
nearly  all  the  great  iron  makers  everywhere 
to  produce  steel  topped  rails,  which,  it  wu 
hoped,  would  be  much  more  lasting  than  the 
usual  piled  iron  rails,  and  less  costly  than 
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iogot  rails.  Puddled  steel  seemed  to  offer 
»  cheap  and  good  material  for  this,  and  after 
some  difi&ouUy  to  begin  with,  it  was  produc- 
ed  of  unifoTm  quality.  It  is,  no  donbt,  a 
material  capable  of  resisting  well  the  wear 
and  tear  of  railway  stock,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  welded  at  all,  and  as  it  could  not 
be  obtained  in  solid  blooms  of  the  rail  size, 
the  system  failed  and  has  been  abandoned, 
in  this  country  at  least,  entirely.  That 
Bessemer  steel  slabs  can  by  great  care  and 
skill  be  so  fastened  to  iron  as  to  make  rails 
that  will  wear  well  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  the  rails  supplied  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  and  to  the  Swedish  Got- 
ernment.  Probably  there  have  been  some 
other  instances  also,  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
find  such  rails  coming  into  general  use,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  welding  on  the 
steel  plate,  which  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  less 
than  that  of  the  puddled  steel  before  spoken 
of.  It  need  not  be  told  to  this  meeting  that 
steel,  however  mild,  will  only  stand  a  com- 
paratively low  heat,  while  iron,  to  weld  at 
all,  must  have  a  high  one.  Giving  the  steel 
top  a  mechanical  grip  is,  no  doubt,  to  make 
the  best  job  possible,  but  the  channel  steel 
slab  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  horns 
prevent  the  escape  sideways  of  the  super- 
fluous cinder,  which  at  best  interposes  too 
much  between  the  layers  to  be  welded  to- 
gether. This  could  not  fail  to  produce  faulty 
welding,  which  the  traffic  of  an  English 
railway,  such  as  the  North-Eastem,  would 
certainly  bring  to  light  despite  the  mechani- 
cal fastening. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  then,  the  only  choice 
as  to  rails  lies  between  those  made  from  in- 
gots and  piled  ones,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  Siemens-Martin  process  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Bessemer  process  will 
supply  the  former.  I  do  not  desire  to  con- 
vey any  doubt  or  even  opinion  as  to  the 
praetioal  value  of  the  Siemens-Martin  pro- 
cess ;  but  it  is  not  yet,  in  England  at  least, 
iu  operation  for  rait  making  on  more  than 
an  experimental  scale,  and  it  is  therefore 
uncertain  what  proportion  of  the  rail  ingots 
of  the  future  it  will  supply.  The  present 
price  of  ingot  rails  is  about  £10  per  ton  for 
usual  flange  sections,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  remunerative.  After 
February  next  makers  will  save  most  of  the 
royalty  for  patent  right,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  rails  will  go  down  say  to  £9  per 
ton.  While  ingot  raiLs  are  at  anything  like 
this  price,  good  piled  rails,  the  average  sell- 
ing price  of  which  b  not  £6  10s.  per  too,  | 


and  which,  under  moderate  traffic  would  live 
on  the  average  15  years  or  more,  will,  I 
lielicve,  hold  their  ground  and  be  in  demand. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my '  remarks 
apply  only  to  good  iron  rails;  the  very 
lowest  kind  is  only  bought  by  those  who 
give  themselves  no  concern  as  to  quality, 
and  first  cost  will  in  such  cases  be  the  only 
considerations. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  asserted  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  rails  (of  course  all  piled  rails)  of 
twenty  years  or  so  ago  were  of  a  more  en- 
during kind  than  those  supplied  now,  and  I 
think  there  is  some  truth  iu  the  accusation. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
duty  imposed  on  rails  now  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  that  they  bad  to  bear  in  the  early 
days  of  railways  ;  and  that,  therefore,  mere 
length  of  life  is  not  a  correct  standard  by 
which  to  measure  their  quality.  As  the 
weight  upon  the  rail  increased,  engineers 
and  manufacturers  simultaneously  adopted 
the  use  of  more  fibrous  iron  as  a  preventive. 
Still  every  now  and  then  a  rail  would  break 
despite  the  extra  endeavor  to  prevent  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  heavier 
tests  which  rails  were  required  to  stand. 
This  has  gone  on  for  many  years  until  not  a 
few  of  the  specifications  framed  by  engineers, 
certainly  with  the  view  of  ensurbg  ex- 
cellence of  quality,  bring  about  the  reverse, 
because  to  meet  them,  rails  are  made  of 
fibrous,  and  therefore  difficult  welding  iron, 
at  an  increased  cost,  and  less  serviceable 
than  those  made  after  a  simpler  system. 
Even,  after  all  the  additional  cost  and  the 
diminished  value  of  the  tougher  rails,  there 
is  an  occasional  breakage  (as  there  is  also 
now  and  then  a  breakage  of  ingot  rails),  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  so,  despite 
all  possible  care,  and  irrespective  of  price. 

We  all  know  that  a  percentage  of  piles 
or  ingots  heated  are,  even  by  the  best  work- 
men, BO  over-heated,  at  some  stage  or  other, 
that  they  fall  into  pieces,  or  become  torn  in 
the  rolls ;  there  are  also,  no  doubt,  some 
which  are  heated  a  shade  short  of  this  point, 
and  just  hold  together,  but  are  almost  as 
brittle  as  porcelain  when  finished.  This 
occurs  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  rails  are 
abundantly  strong,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  system  of  testing  can  detect  the  un- 
fortunate instances.  Thev  cannot  under 
any  tolerable  supervision  be  more  than  a 
small  proportion — under  good  watching  very 
small — but  I  am  afraid  they  will  always  be 
a  proportion,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  cruci- 
ble steel  tyres,  which  cost  eight  or  ten  timea 
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as  mnch  as  rails,  and  which  have  all  possible 
care  and  skill  devoted  to  them.  Supposing 
the  all  but  broken  rails  to  be  1  in  10U,OUU, 
it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  small  chance 
of  that  one  being  selected  for  testing,  and 
if  it  were  chosen,  it  would  be  found  so  ex- 
ceptional that  nothing  more  serious  would 
follow  than  the  testing  of  a  few  more  rails 
to  prove  that  it  was  exceptional. 

I  do  not  at  all  advocate  the  discontinuance 
of  the  system  of  testing  rails — no  prudent 
maker  would  abolish  it  even  though  it  were 
not  insisted  on,  but  it  is,  I  am  sure,  the  fact 
that  the  excessively  heavy  falling  weights, 
prescribed  frequently,  do  necessitate  the  use 
of  iron  for  rails  that  welds  with  difficulty, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  make  the  best  rail 
for  wear.  To  meet  the  severe  falling  tests 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  fibrous  iron, 
and  not  to  heat  too  much — in  £M3t,  to  make 
the  piles  of  iron  that,  do  what  you  will,  is 
very  difficult  to  weld,  and  then  not  to  give 
them  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  make 
as  good  a  weld  as  might  be.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  have  thought  and  experimented  much, 
during  a  somewhat  long  experience,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  fibrous  nature  and  weld- 
ability  do  not  go  together,  and  that  only 
well-puddled,  crystalline  iron  welds  easily, 
and,  therefore,  with  moderate  certainty. 
Qiven  any  kind  of  wrought  iron,  it  welds 
more  easily  in  its  first  stage,  that  of  puddled 
bar,  than  at  any  future  one  ;  and  the  effect 
of  roughing  it  down,  that  is,  of  extra  piling 
and  rolling,  is  always  to  diminish  the  weld- 
ability  of  the  resulting  rail  piles.  Those 
who  make  cable  bolts,  best  boiler  plates,  and 
other  similar  iron,  know  how  certainly  they 
are  spoiled  if  they  are  worked  hot — in  other 
words,  if  they  are  welding  hot.  Cable  bolts 
for  a  chain  are  not  the  worse,  but  the  tougher 
and  softer,  because  the  layers  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  only  firmly  struck  together, 
and  not  welded  ;  but  in  rails  welding  is  the 
very  life  itself.  As  often  as  opportunity 
offered,  I  have  carefully  examined  rails  that 
had  borne  an  unusual  amount  of  work  be- 
fore becoming  so  worn  as  to  be  replaced, 
and  in,  I  think,  every  instance  they  were 
what  we  now  would  call  very  brittle  rails, 
and  had  a  rough  crystalline  fracture  when 
broken  under  a  falling  weight. 

It  is,  I  think,  undesirable  to  use  rail  piles 
of  great  cross  sectional  area,  which  are  less 
likely  to  be  heated  equally  to  the  centre 
than  were  the  small  piles  of  a  century  ago. 
Kails  at  present  are  heavier  and  longer  than 
formerly,  and  it  would  not,  I  presume,  do 


to  go  back  to  piles  6  in.  square,  or  there- 
abouts ;  it  would,  however,  I  think,  be  veil 
not  to  exceed  8  in.  by  8  in.,  which,  with 
blooming  and  double-heating,  might  be  well 
welded.  The  two  great  rail-proancing  dis- 
trict's of  this  country  are  Wales  and  the 
North  of  England,  and  each  has  a  system  of 
working  different  from  the  other. 

These  systems  have  been  explained  in 
detail,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  Mr. 
Williams  went  on  to  say  "that  the  Welsh 
system  has  the  merit  of  more  work  on  the 
iron,  that  is,  greater  consolidation,  than  is 
obtained  by  the  north  of  England  system. 
This  is  a  doubtful  advantage,  if  it  is  reallj, 
as  I  believe,  that  the  iron  for  rails  is,  as  a 
rule,  too  much  worked,  while  it  has  the  de- 
merit of  having  many  through  welds  in  the 
heads  of  the  rails.  The  north  of  England 
system  produces  hard  crystalline  heads,  with 
the  fewest  possible  welds,  and  when  the  iron 
of  this  district  is  not  too  much  worked,  and 
thus  made  fibrous,  it  is  of  the  most  weldable 
kind,  though  somewhat  brittle.  Such  iron, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  likely  to  produce  enduring 
rails,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  with  proper 
attention,  piled  rails  can,  and  will,  for  a 
long  time  yet,  be  made  from  it,  so  enduring 
as  to  compete  snocessfully  with  good  ingot 
rails,  produced  by  the  Bessemer  process." 
Mr.  Williams  concluded :  "  My  desire  has 
been  to  lay  before  those  who  make,  and 
those  who  use  rails,  the  conclusions  my  ex- 
perience has  produced,  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  unsatisfactory  wearing  power  of  piled 
rails,  and  to  show  how,  in  my  opinion  the 
evil  may  be  abated.  The  subject  is  very 
important  to  all,  and  to  no  class  of  men 
more  than  to  those  who,  like  myself,  make 
piled  rails.  These  are  now  in  competition 
with  ingot  rails  of  the  Bessemer  process, 
and  cannot,  I  think,  possibly  continue  in 
demand,  unless  the  greatest  care  be  given  to 
the  manufacture,  both  as  regards  the  iron 
used  and  the  welding.  Welding,  I  hold  to 
be  the  one  thing  needful,  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  it.  As  I  have  before 
said,  the  chance  of  obtaining  thorough  weld- 
ing would  be  much  increased  by  not  insisting 
on  more  toughness  and  fibre  than  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  guard  against  so  much  hrit- 
tleness  as  would  bring  about  breakages  o 
the  rails  in  work." 

Mr.    J.    T.    Smith  ^Barrow-in-Furness 
thought  there  was  a   point  on  which  Mr. 
Williams  was  misinformed,  and  that  was 
that  in  a  few  months  (in  February)  when 
the   Bessemer  royalty  would  be  reduced, 
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nils  of  tkst  character  could  be  had  at  £9 
per  ton.  So  far  as  he  had  been  ablo  to  as- 
certain, rails  had  been  at  very  nearly  that 
price  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  steel  rail  masters  were  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  royalty  would 
be  reduced,  that  they  might  be  able  to  re- 
coup themselves  for  the  expenditure  they 
had  had  on  their  works. 

Mr.  Walter  Williams  (Tipton)  briefly  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  rails  were 
manufactured  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Russia.  He  had  seen  from  a  12  in.  pile 
rail  finished  at  one  heat,  the  head  crystalline 
and  the  flange  fibrous.  If  they  were  able 
with  their  common  puddled  iron  to  make 
rails  that  stood  the  test  that  our  iron  stood, 
there  must  be  really  something  in  the  first 
process.  The  rails  were  rolled  out  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute — 100  revolutions  were 
attained  by  the  rolls — with  perfect  crystal- 
line top  and  fibrous  bottom.  The  welding 
must  be  perfect,  or  the  defect  would  evince 
itself  in  the  crystalline  top.  The  iron  was 
similar  in  quality  and  character,  and  if  they 
were  able  to  do  it  there,  it  must  be  possible 
to  do  it  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (Middlesbrough),  as  one 
practically  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  rails,  presumed  the  author,  in  condemn- 
ing the  system  of  excessive  testing,  applied 
his  remarks  especially  to  double-headed  rails. 
If  80,  he  entirely  agreed  with  him.  Prac- 
tically, a  lighter  test  was  sufficient  to  secure 
a  thoroughly  good,  general  wearing  rail,  and 
a  rail  that  would  stand  the  traffic  of  any 
railway.  As  regarded  the  rail  with  wearing 
head  and  flange  foot,  to  make  a  bearing  on 
the  sleeper,  a  much  heavier  test  could  be 
applied  than  in  the  case  of  double-headed 
raib ;  for  in  the  former  the  fibres  were  at 
the  foot  of  thd  flange  of  the  rail,  a  crystal- 
line head  being  still  preserved. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  need  hardly  say 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  upon  the 
coil  system,  a  perfect  welding  was  of  just  as 
much  importance  as  it  was  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  ;  and  great  attention  had  been 
given  both  at  Elswick  and  at  Woolwich,  to 
the  devising  of  a  test  which  should  indicate 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  fitness  of 
the  iron  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  perfect 
weld.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  eventually 
was  this  (and  it  was  arrived  at  both  in  their 
practice  at  Elswick  and  at  Woolwich),  that 
in  proportion  as  the  iron  had  a  steely  char- 
acter, so  in  proportion  it  was  unfavorable 
for  welding.     The  indication  of  its  steely 


character  was  obtained  in  this  way — they 
took  a  specimen  of  the  iron,  heated  it  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  plunged  it  into  water ; 
if  they  then  found  its  tensible  strength  was 
increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  was  re- 
jected a;^  unfavorable  for  welding.  That 
iron  welded  most  perfectly  which  underwent 
no  increase  of  strength  in  the  process  of 
hardening.  Almost  all  iron  did  receive  an 
accession  of  strength  similar  to  that  observ- 
ed in  steel  by  the  process  of  plunging  when 
hot  into  cold  water,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
He  had  a  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  what 
he  had  just  stated  with  what  Mr.  Williams 
had  said  in  reference  to  the  constant  re> 
working  of  the  iron,  unless  it  did  assume 
something  of  a  steely  character,  which  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  Then 
there  was  another  point  on  which  he  might 
speak,  though  with  more  diffidence,  and  that 
was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing  rails. 
The  test  which  was  ordinarily  practiced  of 
selecting  a  particular  rail — allowing  a  heavy 
weitfht  to  fall  upon  it — might  be  very  well 
for  indicating  the  general  character  of  the 
material,  but  it  was  not  at  all  a  proper 
method  of  welding  out  the  rails  which  were 
defective  in  manufacture.  He  did  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  difficulty- in  expos- 
ing a  rail  to  a  moderate  test  of  that  kind. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  devi&e  some  ap- 
paratus by  which  that  should  be  done  with- 
out any  manual  labor  at  all.  If  the  rails 
were  laid  on  a  moving  machine  and  struck 
with  a  certain  force  which  would  not  en- 
danger a  good  rail,  but  which  would  as 
certainly  break  all  rails  which  were  inher- 
ently bad,  the  end  would  be  answered. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Bell  felt  that  the  (juality  of 
rails  generally  had  suffered  materially  from 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  obtain 
the  rail  at  far  below  the  cost  at  which  it 
could  be  produced,  and  secondly,  harm  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  manufacturer  by  the 
demand  for  a  species  of  test  utterly  unneces- 
sary and  excessive.  They  had  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  a  great  number  of  raib 
which  had  worn  uniformly  down  until  from 
absolute  wear  they  had  become  unservice- 
able. It  became  a  most  interesting  question 
to  him  to  know  what  was  the  character  of 
that  iron  which  had  been  better  able  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  railway  than  iron 
which  appeared  to  be  of  a  much  better 
quality.  He  subjected  it  to  an  analysis, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Marreoo,  a  very  competent 
person,  who  discovered  not  in  one  instance 
only,  but  in  many,  that  the  rails  were  dis- 
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tingnished  by  tbe  exceMive  amount  of  phos- 
phorus they  contained  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  precisely  due  to  that  quality,  in  which, 
probably,  Cleveland  stood  preininent. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Plum  (Old  Park  Ironworks, 
Shropshire),  thought  it  worth  investigation 
whether  a  homogeneous  rail  from  the  solid 
bloom  might  not  be  made  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  durability  and  quality  to  some 
of  the  steel  rails.  The  days  of  steel  rails 
were  coming  very  fast  upon  them,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  the  iron  rail  makers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject.  As 
regarded  welding  he  might  say  that  he  had 
had  some  little  experience  in  working  iron 
for  guns  at  Woolwich,  and  some  time  after 
that  be  had  to  start  a  tyre  mill  on  tbe  coil 
principle,  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  guns,  except  that  the  bars  for 
the  welding  were  fiat  instead  of  square  as 
used  for  guns.  He  encountered  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  coils  to  weld  properly, 
and  after  some  little  experience  he  had  them 
made  with  convex  sides;  and  so  superior 
was  the  result  obtained  by  the  use  of  convex 
bars  that,  having  on  some  occasions  had 
Swedish  iron  which  was  diflScult  to  weld 
made  into  tyres,  the  result  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  It  was  desirable  to  consider 
whether  rails  could  not  be  made  from  solid 
blooms,  instead  of  piles  as  hitherto. 


SCIENTIFIC  **.  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

From  th«  "  N*w  York  TliaM." 
Although  the  subject  of  education — class- 
ical and  scientific,  practical  and  polite,  pop- 
ular aijd  technical — ^has  never  been  more 
warmly  and  widely  discussed  that  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  notable  difierences  of  opinion 
and  practice  regarding  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  classes,  and  the  most  effective 
methods  of  instruction.  While  we  rejoice 
at  the  maintenance  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment in  the  great  free  school  of  this  city ; 
while  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate,  in 
this  greedy  and  utilitarian  age,  the  polite 
and  scholarly  culture  of  our  older  universi- 
ties, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dissemina- 
tion o{  practical  science  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  day. 

Education  ia  popularly  divided  into 
"  classical,"  that  is  to  say,  scholastic  and 
polite,  and  "  scientific,"  by  which  is  meant 
practical,  useful,  and  adapted  to  the  daily 
and  modern  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century 
workers:  but  it  should  appear  that  this 
classification  is  incomplete.    If  we  mean  by 


"  classic,"  pure,  chaste,  refined,  then  sone 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  above  all,  the 
higher  mathematics,  exhaust  that  definition, 
though  Udually  classed  as  scientific;  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  less  practical  or 
more  imaginative,  not  to  say  poetic,  than 
for  instance,  die  mechanical  engineering 
taught  in  many  of  our  scientific  schools. 

In  as  far  as  education  is  a  disciplinary 
process  for  fitting  the  mind  to  work,  there 
must  be  little  to  chooee  between  Greek  and 
mathematical  roots ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  pre- 
tends to  unfold  the  particular  and  practical 
arts  and  sciences  by  which  graduates  can 
earn  fame  and  bread,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  cnrricnlnm  of  our  practical  schools, 
especially  in  mechanical  science,  is  singular- 
ly defective.  In  his  address  before  the  me- 
chanical science  section  of  the  British  Ahso- 
ciation,  Mr.  Siemens,  the  President,  gave 
authoritative  expression  to  this  idea  by  say- 
ing that  the  information  conveyed  to  stu- 
dents by  pofessors  lacking  themselves  prac- 
tical experience,  "  tends  to  engender  a  dog- 
matical c9noeit,  which  u  likely  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  originality  in  the  adaptation  of 
new  means  to  new  ends  ;  on  this  account  I 
should  prefer  to  see  a  sound  'fundamental' 
education,  with  a  sketch  only  of  the  techni- 
cal arts,  followed  np  by  professional  train- 
ing, such  as  can  be  only  obtained  in  the 
workshop,  the  office  or  the  field."  Those 
who  are  finmiliar  with  the  real  requirements 
of  practical  scholarship,  will  recognize  this 
to  be  a  peculiarly  timely  and  wholesome 
statement  of  the  case — but  it  is  a  pretty 
severe  commentary  on  our  technical  sdiools. 

We  wish  to  be  particularly  understood  as 
not  applying  these  strictures  to  all  branches 
of  scientific  culture.  The  pure  mathematics, 
as  made  signally  practical  in  navigation  and 
in  certain  features  of  constmction,  are 
wholly  theoretical,  and  the  authority  and 
method  of  their  teaching  in  our  oetter 
schools  are  onexoeptionable.  So  it  is  with 
chemistry,  in  most  of  its  ramifications,  al- 
though practical  metallurgists  could  wish 
for  more  definite  instruction,  and  less  gene- 
ral speculation. 

The  successful  teaching  of  mechanical 
engineering,  however,  must  be  founded 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practise. 
In  some  branches  of  technical  instructioD, 
lectures  are  well  enough  illustrated  and  im- 
proved by  means  of  visiting,  from  time  to 
time,  the  establishments  where  the  science 
is  reduced  to  an  art.  But  neither  the  theo- 
rist, nor  the  careful  obserror,  oor  eTen  the 
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amateur  mechanic,  can  teach  young  men  to 
run  a  machine-shop,  or  to  build,  or  even  de- 
sign steam  engines,  rolling  mills  and  gene- 
rtS  machinery,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First — Although  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, as  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  stat- 
ical strains,  is  a  matter  of  text-book  infor- 
mation, machinery  designed  by  these  lights 
aloTve  always  fails.  There  must  be,  above 
and  beyond  all  tables  and  formulae,  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  judgment  as  to  the  propor- 
tions and  relations  of  parts.  A  bearing 
that  will  carry  a  certain  load  in  a  stationary 
engine,  housed,  clean  and  never  overstrain- 
ed, may  be  very  inadequate  to  the  same 
nominal  service  in  a  rolling  mill  or  in  a  lo- 
comotive, where  frictions  and  strains  may 
be  excessive.  The  circumstances  of  over 
stress,  exposure,  attendance,  convenience  of 
repairs,  and  other  accidental  conditions 
may  entirely  change  the  designs  of  ma- 
chines subjected  to  nominally  the  same  ser- 
vice. Experience  in  construction  has  also 
established  certain  principles  of  departure 
from  general  laws  of  strength.  The  reduc- 
tion of  friction,  and  even  more  notably,  the 
steadiness  and  balance  of  parts,  requires  in 
many  positions  an  excessive  amount  of  ma- 
terial. On  the  other  hand,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  machinery  of  transportation, 
experience  has  shown  the  importance  of  re- 
ducing weight  at  the  cost  of  stronger  mate- 
rials and  shapes. 

Secondly — The  principles  of  economy, 
not  only  of  material,  but  of  the  work  put 
upon  it  in  construction  and  in  maintenance, 
must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  successful 
mechanical  engineer.  No  matter  how  well 
a  machine  will  perform  its  functions,  if  the 
shape  of  the  parts  is  such  that  they  cannot 
be  cast,  or  wrought,  or  finished  by  the  tools 
at  hand,  with  the  least  amount  of  handling 
or  work,  or  if  the  parts  are  so  put  together 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  taken  to  pieces 
for  repairs,  the  machine  is  to  that  extent  de- 
fective. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  mechanical 
engineering  cannot  be  successfully  taught 
by  professors  whose  knowledge  of  machine 
shops  and  foundries  has  been  derived  from 
walking  through  them  with  their  classes. 
Nor  does  it  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  vise 
and  the  lathe  to  acquire  the  principles  of 
mechanical  construction.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  or  no  strictly  educational  literature  in 
these  branches,  but  of  course  there  will  be, 
and  it  will  be  adequate  and  suitable,  as  soon 
Vol.  I.— No.  12.— 72. 


as  the  men,  who  alone  can  produce  it,  are 
called  upon  for  lectures  and  text-books. 
Until  then — ^until  instructors  are  not  only 
scholars,  but  the  personal  designers  and 
builders  of  successml  machinery,  students 
in  mechanical  engineering  had  better  take 
Mr.  Siemens'  advice,  and  simply  master  the 
elementary  principles  of  physics,  dynamics 
and  mathematics,  and  then  go  to  work  in 
drawing  rooms,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
even  under  the  embarrassment  of  but  par- 
tially utilizing  the  many  hours  at  the  vise 
and  the  lathe,  which  could  be  more  profita- 
bly and  economically  devoted,  if  one  had 
more  practical  teachers  in  our  **  practical " 
schools.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  names, 
or  by  proposed  courses  of  study.  The  steam 
engine,  for  instance,  is  the  subject  of  lec- 
tures in  some  of  our  colleges,  that  brings 
the  invention  nearly  down  to  the  time  of 
Watt.  The  training  of  professors  in  me- 
chanics and  engineering  that  has  been  com- 
mercially productive,  as  a  business,  is  the 
test  by  which  the  usefulness  of  their  schools 
may  be  chiefly  determined. 

When  young  men  who  want  to  excel  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  hear  that  experts 
like  Fairbairn,  Corliss,  Whitworth,  Sellers, 
Worthington,  Armstrong,  Bamsbottom,  Al- 
len, and  many  other  of  whom  these  are 
types,  are  going  to  lecture  on  steam  and 
general  machinery,  let  them  go  and  listen, 
at  any  cost.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  it 
should  not  be  impossible  to  secure  this  kind 
of  talent  and  training  for  our  chairs  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  Few  public  questions 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  proper  in- 
struction, in  this  distinctively  engfneering 
age,  of  the  young  men  who  are  crowding 
into  this  profession.  The  managers  of  our 
educational  institUitions  are  charged  with  a 
grave  responsibility,  and  the  various  men  of 
means  who  are  contemplating  the  endow- 
ment of  schools,  can  hardly  extend  their 
liberality  in  a  more  useful  and  timely  direo- 
tion. 

CABLE  TOWINO  On  the  river  Meuse,  which 
we  have  heretofore  described,  appears  to 
be  an  entire  success.  All  the  embarrass- 
ments of  swift  current,  varying  depth,  locks 
and  sharp  curves,  appear  to  have  been  over- 
come. Inasmuch  as  it  would  not  interfere 
with  horse-towing,  nor  require  any  change 
in  the  works,  and  since  a  State  expenditure 
of  only  some  $600  per  mile  for  cable  would 
be  required,  we  hope  that,  say,  50  miles  will 
be  at  once  laid  on  the  Erie  canal. 
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THE  "Dirry"  of  injectors. 

From  "  SogiBMriDg." 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  economy  of 
injectors  and  pumps  as  boiler-feeders  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  have  been  founded 
upon  data  greatly  wanting  in  scientific  accu- 
racy. As  far  as  we  are  aware,  scarcely  any 
reliable  experiments  have  been  conducted 
in  this  country  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
steam  actually  used  by  an  injector  in  per- 
forming a  given  amount  of  work ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  a  recent  number  of  hb  work  on 
"  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines,"  Mr.  John 
Bourne  gives  the  details  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments lately  carried  out  by  him  to  ob- 
tain some  definite  information  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Bourne's  experiments  were  made  with 
a  No.  6  Oiffard'a  injector,  which  was  made 
to  draw  water  from  a  tank,  and  deliver  it, 
past  a  loaded  valve,  into  another  tank  stand- 
ing at  a  lower  level.  The  valve,  which  was 
of  the  piston  kind,  was  loaded  by  a  spring- 
balance,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  it  could 
be  adjusted,  and  both  tanks  were  fitted  with 
gauges.  Steam  was  supplied  to  the  injector 
from  a  small  vertical  boiler,  the  chimney  of 
which  was  furnished  with  a  damper,  so  that' 
an  uniform  pressure  of  steam  could  be  main- 
tained, while  the  boiler  was  also  fitted  with 
a  graduated  gauge,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  during  each  experiment 
could  be  noted.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  supplied  to,  and  delivered  by,  the  in- 
jector was  also  ascertained  at  numerous  fre- 
quent intervak. 

Mr.  Bourne,  however,  although  he  gives 
the  full  details  of  bis  experiments — which 
are  altogether  67  in  number — does  not  show 
how  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  boiler  is 
ntilized,  but  he  merely  remarks  that :  "  As, 
then,  these  experiments  show  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler,  under 
a  determinate  pressure,  and  also  the  quan- 
tity of  water  lifted  against  a  determinate 
pressure  or  head,  by  the  volume  of  steam 
answering  to  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated, the  duty  of  the  instrument,  in  any 
experiment,  can  easily  be  deduced,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  very  low.''^  As  to  this 
latter  deduction,  which  we  have  printed  in 
italics,  we  either  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
Bourne,  according  to  the  meaning  assigned 
to  the  term  "  duty."  If  the  "  duty  "  of  an 
injector  is  measured  merely  by  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  by  it  against  a  given 


pressure  by  the  consumption  of  a  givtn 
quantity  of  steam,  then  undoubtedly  the 
"  duty  "  of  thu  instrument  b,  as  Mr.  Bourne 
states,  extremely  low.  But  an  injector  oot 
only  serves  the  purpose  of  a  pump,  but  ilso 
heats  the  water  delivered  by  it ;  and  when 
employed  as  a  boiler-feeder,  the  only  heal 
which  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  absorbed  io 
working  the  instrument  b  the  difference  be- 
tween that  abstracted  from  the  steam  passed 
through  it  and  that  imparted  to  the  feed- 
water.  Measured  according  to  thb  stand- 
ard, the  "  duty "  of  an  injector  will  be 
found  to  be  very  high ;  indeed,  so  high  that 
it  would  require  some  experiments  of  a  far 
more  precise  character  than  any  yet  con- 
ducted with  the  instrument  to  determine  the 
absolute  loss.  It  is,  we  think,  far  from 
being  generally  recognized  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  steam  passed  through  an 
injector  is  actually  utilized  in  forcing  the 
water  into  the  boiler ;  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting if  we  analvce  one  of  Mr.  Bourne's 
experiments,  and  show  the  information 
which  they  afford  on  this  point. 

As  our  example,  we  shall  take  an  experi- 
ment in  which  the  pressure  against  which 
the  water  was  delivered  was  the  same  as 
that  at  which  the  steam  was  supplied,  the 
circumstances  being  thus  those  under  which 
the  majority  of  injectors  in  use  work.  The 
detaib  of  the  experiment  are  as  follows : 

Duration  of  experiment 12  minutes. 

Pressure  in  boiler 80  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

"       against    which    water 

wasdelivered 80        "         " 

Qnuititf  of  water  evaporated..      5  gallons. 
"        "  drawn    from 

supply  tank 90  gallons. 

Quantity  of  water  delivered  as 

measured  in  receiving  tank . .  100  gallons. 
Initial  temperature  of  water  . .  52°  Fabr. 
Mean  final  temperature  of  water  117°  Fahr. 

As  the  water  in  the  boiler  would  have  a 
temperature  due  to  that  of  steam  at  30  lbs. 
pressure,  namely,  274.4° ;  and  as  water  at 
this  temperature  weighs  58.17  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  the  5  gallons  evaporated  would  weigh 
5X.16X58.17=  46.536,  or,  say,  46.5  lbs. 
Again,  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  30  lbs. 
pressure  b  1,197.6°,  and  as  during  the  ex- 
periment we  are  considering  the  steam  was 
condensed  into  water  at  a  temperature  of 
117°,  each  pound  of  it  lost  1,197.6—117  = 
1,080.6,  or,  say,  1,081  units  of  heat.  The 
total  heat  abstracted  from  the  steam  used 
during  the  experiment  was  thus  1,081x46.5 
^50,266.5  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veight  of  water 
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«t  a  temperature  of  52°,  being  62.377  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot.  The  90  Kanons  supplied  to 
the  iDJeotor  vould  weigh  898  lbs.,  which, 
added  to  the  46.5  lbs.  resulting  from  tbe 
condensation  of  the  steam,  gives  944.5  lbs. 
as  the  weight  of  the  water  delivered.  Mr. 
Sourae,  however,  gives  the  quantity  de- 
livered as  100  gallons  at  a  temperature  of 
117°,  and  taking  the  weight  of  water  at 
that  temperature  as  61.7  lbs.  per  cubic  foot, 
this  would  correspond  to  a  weight  of  987 
lbs.,  or  42^  lbs.  more  than  as  determined 
above.  Thb  difference  is,  however,  not 
^eater  than  might  be  naturally  expected 
in  experiments  of  this  kind,  in  which,  unless 
many  minute  precautions  are  taken,  there  is 
h  considerable  liability  to  small  errors  aris- 
ing from  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
measiring  tanks,  etc.  If,  in  the  present 
instance,  we  take  the  larger  quantity,  or  100 
gallons,  as  that  actually  delivered  by  the 
injector,  we  shall  have  16  c.  ft.  of  water  de- 
livered against  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  or  4,320  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  this  correspond- 
ing to  the  performance  of  4,320x16  =  69,- 
120  foot-pounds  of  work.  Dividing  this 
number  by  772  (Joule's  equivalent),  we  get 

— ^=^  =  89.5  as  the  number  of  units  of 

beat  aotimlly  required  to  perform  this  work. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  steam  ab- 
stracted from  the  boiler  parted  with  50,- 
266.5  units  of  heat,  and  there  therefore 
remains  50.177  units  of  beat  to  be  yet  ac- 
counted for.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  898 
lbs.  of  water  supplied  to  the  injector  were 
heated  from  52°  to  117°,  and  this  would, 
therefore,  correspond  to  the  absorption  of 
898x65=58,370  units  of  heat,  or  more 
than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  heat 
lost  by  the  steam.  We,  of  course,  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  heat  was 
created  in  the  injector,  and  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  heat  stated  to  be  imparted  to  the 
feed-water  exceeds  by  a  small  amount  that 
lost  by  the  steam,  can  only  be  due  to  some 
errors  of  observation. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bourne's  experiments  were 
conducted  with  the  injector  delivering 
against  both  higher  and  lower  pressures  than 
that  at  which  the  steam  was  supplied ;  in- 


necessary  that  we  should  repeat  the  detailed 
calculation  which  we  have  made  concerning 
these  various  experiments,  but  we  may  give, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  results 
obtained  in  two  instances  in  which  the  pres- 
sure against  which  the  water  was  delivered 
were  respectively  much  lower  and  much 
higher  than  that  at  which  steam  was  sup- 
plied.    These  details  are  as  fuUows : 


Duration  of  experiment. . . . 

Pressure  in  boiler 

Pressure  against  which  water 

was  delivered 

Quantity  of  water  evaporated 
Quantity    of    water    drawn 

from  supply  tank 

Quautity  of  water  delivered 

into  reservoir  tank 

Quantity  of  water  escaped  at 

waste  pipe 

Initial  temperature  of  water, 
Fiiul  temperature  of  water. 
Units   of    beat    attracted 

from  steam 

Units  of  heat  imparted  to 

feed- water 

Units  of  heat  due  to  work 

done 

Units  of  heat  not  accounted 

for  above 


A.  B. 

9  min.      16  min. 
40  lbs.       80  Iba. 

10  lbs.       00  lbs. 
6  gals.        6  gals. 

94  gals.      96  gals. 

100  gals.  100  gals. 

6  gals. 
60°  Fahr.  52°  Fahr. 

116°    "  114°    " 

60,246  60,820 

62,176  67,766 

29.8         268.6 

8,040.2  2,286.6 


In  the  case  of  experiment  B,  the  2,285.5 
units  of  heat,  entered  as  "  not  accounted 
for,"  were  probably  carried  off  by  the  water 
which  escaped  bv  the  overflow  pipe.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  two  experi- 
ments, of  which  we  give  tbe  particulars 
above,  the  same  volume  of  water  was  evapo- 
rated and  the  same  quantity  delivered,  not- 
withstanding that  the  circumstances  wore  so 
different  in  the  two  oases.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  temperature  of  40  lbs.  steam 
is  287°,  and  that  of  30  lbs.  steam  274.4°, 
the  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated  would, 
in  experiment  A,  weigh  55.56  lbs.,  and,  in 
experiment  B,  weigh  55.84  lbs.  It  is  also 
probable  that  if  tbe  measuring  arrange- 
ments had  been  sufficiently  delicate,  some 
other  minute  differences  in  the  quantities 
would  have  been  observed. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  Mr.  Bourne's 
experiments  fully  corroborate  tbe   opinion 
which  we  have  on  many  occasions  expressed 
in  this  journal,  that  the  injector,  while  form. 
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are  of  maoh  practical  ioterest,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  a  supplementary  series  was 
not  carried  out  vith  a  donkey  pump  of  good 
arrangement,  substituted  for  the  injector, 
the  exhaust  steam  being  utilised  in  heating 
the  feed-water.  Some  useful  comparative 
results  might  hare  been  thus  obtained, 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  measuring 
arrangements  were  sufficiently  delicate  to 
enable  the  comparative  efficiency  of  an  in- 
jector or  donkey  pump  for  feeding  boilers  to 
be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  A  thorough- 
ly reliable  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine this  point  is  really  required,  and  we 
trust  that  some  day  it  will  be  undertaken. 
In  the  meantime  our  own  predilections  are 
in  favor  of  the  injector,  always  supposing 
that  the  use  of  that  instrument  does  not 
necessitate  the  employment  of  cold  feed- 
water  where  hot  feed-water  would  otherwise 
be  available. 


WOODEN  Bailwats. — During  the  late 
war  in  America  the  Confederates,  in 
constructing  temporary  railways  and  re- 
newing lines  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed, were  compelled  on  many  occasions  to 
use  wooden  rails  as  the  only  kind  procurable, 
and  over  these  rails  they  transported  alto- 
gether thousands  of  tons  of  baggage,  etc., 
at  what,  all  things  considered,  were  very 
fair  rates  of  speed.  Wooden  railways  in 
fact,  when  properly  maue  and  worked,  are 
by  no  means  bad  thines  in  their  way,  and  in 
countries  where  timber  suitable  for  their 
construction  is  abundant,  they  may  often 
serve  a  good  purpose  by  opening  up  a  traffic 
which  as  it  increases  will  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  orthodox  iron  road.  It  was  a 
recognition  of  these  facts  which  some  nine 
or  ten  years  ago  led  Mr.  J.  B.  Hurlbert,  an 
American  engineer,  to  construct  a  wooden 
railway  about  six  miles  in  length  for  light 
traffic,  and  the  results  obtained  with  this 
line  proved  so  far  satisfactory  that  early  last 
year  a  line,  47^  miles  in  length,  was  con- 
structed to  connect  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  with 
Harrisville.  More  recently,  also,  Mr.  Hurl- 
bert has  built  a  line  in  Canada  extending 
from  the  Clifton  Iron  Mines  to  the  Otweg- 
atchte  Railway,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles,  and  it  is  of  this  line  that  we  more 
especially  intend  to  speak  here. 

The  rails  of  the  Clifton  Wooden  Bailway, 
like  those  of  the  Harrisville  line  already 
mentioned,  are  of  maple,  and  are  14  ft.  long, 
by  4  in.  wide,  by  6  in.  deep.     They  should 


be  laid  "  heart  side  "  down.  The  steepen, 
or  "  ties  "  as  they  are  called  in  the  States, 
are  notched  for  a  depth  of  4  in.  to  receive 
the  rails,  tnd  the  latter  are  secured  in  the 
notches  by  wedges  of  maple  plank  4  is. 
wide  and  12  in.  long.  The  switches  ate 
made  in  the  usual  way.  The  gradients  on 
the  line  are  in  some  places  as  steep  as  1  in 
15,  and  the  sharpest  curves  are  of  but  2.50 
ft.  radius,  these  ourres,  however,  being 
somewhat  exceptional.  The  engines  which 
have,  untU  lately,  been  used  on  the  line 
weigh  10  tons  without  wood  or  water,  and 
their  load  averages  from  30  to  40  tons. 
More  recently  heavier  engines  weighing  20 
tons  have  been  placed  on  the  line,  and  it  is 
expected  that  when  the  latter  has  been 
strengthened  these  engines  will  take  loads 
of  60  or  80  tons  over  the  railway  from  the 
mines  to  Ogdensbnrg,  there  being  for  this 
distance  a  general  fall  in  the  direction  of 
the  traffic,  although  the  latter  has  to  ascend 
in  some  places  gradients  varying  from  1  in 
68  to  less  than  1  in  60.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over, that  on  these  wooden  roads  a  14-ton 
engine  can  draw  easily  20  tons  of  freight 
up  an  occasional  gradient  of  1  in  21 ;  and 
the  experience  of  last  winter  has  shown  that 
ice  and  snow  are  no  worse  on  a  wooden  rail- 
way than  an  iron  one,  the  use  of  a  snow 
plough  and  sand  having  enabled  the  Clifton 
line  to  be  worked  regularly  in  the  winter 
season,  even  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  three  or  four  feet  of  snow.  The  wheels 
of  the  rolling  stock  used  on  the  line  have 
rims  similar  to  ordinary  railway  wheels,  hot 
a  little  wider,  and  the  flanges  are  slightly 
beveled,  so  that  they  may  bear  against  the 
rails  without  cutting  them.)  The  trains  are 
run  at  from  8  to  12  miles  per  hour,  and 
these  speeds  can  be  maintained  with  safety ; 
indeed,  it  is  stated  that  no  truck  has  been 
off  the  line  since  the  Clifton  Bailroad  was 
opened  for  traffic. 

The  quantity  of  maple  used  per  mile  for 
rails  is  about  22,000  c.  ft.,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  cost  for  labor  of  placing  these 
rails  in  position  is  from  $80  to  $100 
States  currency.  Besides  this,  there  u  the 
cost  of  the  "  ties,"  and  wedges,  etc.,  and 
altogether  it  is  stated  that  the  complete  cost 
of  making  and  laying  a  wooden  railway  of  a 
somewhat  superior  class  to  that  of  which  ws 
have  been  speaking,  including  a  moderate 
allowance  of  rolling  stock,  sufficient  for  the 
traffic  of  the  first  few  years,  will  not  exceed 
$5,000  per  mile.  In  many  instances,  in  fact, 
such  a  line  as  the  Clifton  Railway  can  be 
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conatruoted,  exolnsive  of  rolling  stock  and 
large  bridges,  for  11,000  or  j£200  per  mile. 
Aa  regards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  that, 
of  coarse,  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount 
of  traffic;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Clifton 
Bailwaj,  Mr.  Harlbert  states  that  two  men 
will  suffice  to  keep  in  order  three  miles  of 
line,  replacing  all  worn  rails  that  may  be 
necessary.  Altogether,  we  think  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  has  been  afforded  by  the 
working  of  Mr.  Hurlbert's  wooden  railways 
to  show  that  such  lines  may  be  profitably 
constructed  in  many  oases  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  formation  of  a 
regular  railway  would  be  scarcely  warrant- 
ed. It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  labor  involyed 
in  the  building  of  a  wooden  railway  could 
be  turned  to  useful  account  whenever,  from 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic,  its  re- 
placement by  an  iron  road  became  desirable, 
while  the  rolling  stock,  even  if  specially 
built  for  the  wooden  road,  would  also  be 
available  on  the  iron  one. — Engineering. 


AERO-STEAM  ENGmE& 

From  a  p»p«T  r«ad  btfore  the  British  AHo«iatioD  by 
KiCHAKD  Katos,  Esq. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
power  and  beat  are  convertible  terms,  and 
we  have  it  upon  the  highest  scientific  au- 
thority that  a  unit  of  heat  is  equivalent  to 
772  foot-pounds.  We  are  further  informed 
that  one  grain  of  coal  produces,  by  combus- 
tion, sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  pound  weight  of  water  through 
1.634°  Fahr.  Taking  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  at  772  lbs.  per  unit,  as  above 
stated,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  combus- 
tion of  one  grain  of  coal  =s  1,261.45  foot- 
pounds. 

Now,  with  the  best  pumping  engines, 
either  on  the  "  Cornish  "  or  "  Woolf ''  sys- 
tem, the  average  duty  is  equivalent  to  about 
94,000.000  foot-pounds,  with  a  combustion 
of  94  lbs.  (1  bushel)  of  Welch  coal ;  in 
other  words,  143  lbs.  per  1  grain  of  coal  as 
compared  with  1,261.45  lbs.,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  steam  engine,  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  is  not  able  to  develop  much 
more  than  one-tenth  into  ■useful  power  of 
the  mechanical  power  due  to  the  combustion 
of  coal.  As  a  rule,  we  may  assume  that 
the  more  distant  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  thermodynamic  engine,  the  larger 
will  be  the  proportion  of  heat  turned  into 
power. 


In  the  steam  engine  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, or  the  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiler  and  condenser,  is  runt  very 
great,  and  air  engines,  therefore,  in  which 
greater  extremes  may  be  employed,  offer 
certain  advantages  in  the  production  of 
power.  But  in  their  arrangement,  construc- 
tion, and  practical  working,  many  difficulties 
occur. 

The  difficulties  in  question  arise,  1st,  ft'om 
the  destructive  action  of  the  heating  fbxnace 
upon  the  generator,  which,  when  unprotect- 
ed by  water,  is  sooner  or  later  burnt  out  or 
destroyed.  2d.  When  high  temperatures  of 
air  are  employed,  the  wear  and  tear  of  work- 
ing parts  becomes  very  great,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  proper  lubrication  almost  insuper- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  if  loie  tempera- 
tures be  employed  the  engine  develops  but 
little  power  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  becomes  quite  as  large 
if  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  ordinary  steam 
engines. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  before 
us  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  the 
avocstious  of  domestic  life.  Let  the  tea- 
kettle be  our  monitor.  The  careful  house- 
wife places  it  duly  cleaned  and  charged  up- 
on the  fire,  and  no  matter  how  sharp  and 
clear  may  be  the  draught,  nor  how  vivid 
and  intense  the  gaseous  flame,  no  harm  en- 
sues. Let  her,  however,  neglect  to  keep  it 
replenished,  and  what  occurs — ^the  bottom  is 
destroyed.  The  water  acts  as  a  shield  or 
safeguard  to  the  metal  exposed  to  the  vivid 
incandescence,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  structure  of  metals, 
or  their  behavior  when  exposed  to  sharp 
heat,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  a  better  proteo- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  above  mentioned  has  hither- 
to proved  insuperable  notwithstanding  the 
best  efforts  of  those  apostles  and  pioneers 
of  the  air  engine — Stirling  Ericsson  and 
others.  All  the  ingenuity  expended  upon 
the  designing  and  construction  of  regenera- 
tors for  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  heat  of 
the  escapiug  air,  proved  unfortunately  of  no 
avail  so  long  as  the  generator,  which  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  working  cylinder  itself,  remained 
liable  to  premature  destruction. 

Mr.  George  Warsop,  of  Nottingham,  as 
the  son  of  an  air-gun  maker  there,  was  bom 
with  aerial  ideas,  which,  although  bis  only 
education  was  received  at  a  Sunday  School, 
and  he  was  sent  to  work  at  ten  years  9f  age. 
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he  turned  that  ednoation  to  taoh  good  account 
that  before  he  was  twenty  he  had  in  leisure 
moments  secretly  constructed  an  air  engine. 
Later  in  life  it  was  his  privilege,  whilst  a 
working  meohanio  in  New  York,  during  his 
engagement  with  Mr.  Ericsson,  to  observe 
the  weak  points  in  the  system  of  that  highly 
gifted  and  persevering  inventor,  and  after 
years  of  research  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
by  a  marveloualy  simple  system  of  mechan- 
ism, which,  as  far  as  present  experience 
goes,  promises  complete  success  by  means 
which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  economy  and 
progress,  are  compatible  alike  with  physical 
science  and  mechanical  construction. 

It  is  proposed,  firstly,  to  describe  these 
means ;  secondly,  to  enumerate  the  carefully 
ascertained  comparative  results  which  have 
followed  their  application;  lastly,  to  show 
that  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
sound  theory. 

In  the  first  attempts  at  practically  carry- 
ing out  the  system,  the  arrangement  adopted 
was  an  ordinary  high-pressure  engine,  with 
vertical  boiler,  as  used  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, where  fuel  is  cheap.  An  air-pump  is 
added,  which  is  put  in  operation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  steam  engine. 

Thus,  cold  air  is  taken  in  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  is  forced  on  in  its  compressed 
state  through  an  air-pipe,  which,  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  connected  first  within  the  ex- 
haust, then  in  a  coiled  form  down  the  fun- 
nel of  the  boiler,  then  past  the  fire,  and 
finally  past  a  self-acting  clack  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  into  the  boiling  water 
itself,  rising  naturally  through  the  water, 
the  air  is  intercepted  and  subdivided  by 
diaphragms  of  metal  gauge.  Thus  a  two- 
fold service  is  rendered  by  the  contact  of 
the  elements,  the  water  becoming  aerified 
and  deprived  of  its  cohesion  and  prompted 
to  a  free  ebullition,  whilst  the  air  on  rising 
above  the  water  is  saturated  by  the  steam, 
and  the  two  together  pass  on  to  their  duty 
in  the  cylinder,  where  saturation  assists  lu- 
brication. The  agitation  of  the  water  pre- 
vents scaling. 

The  machine  thus  constructed,  but  hav- 
ing two  air-pumps,  and  with  cam  motions 
applied  to  the  valves  as  also  to  the  poppet 
valves  of  the  working  cylinder,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results,  results  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted were  sufficiently  discouraging  to 
have  deterred  the  inventor  and  his  associ- 
ates from  proceeding  further  in  the  matter, 
but  for  their  &ith  in  the  iRtrinsie  spundnessj 


of  the  system,  and  perseverance  in  carrying 
it  to  a  practical  issue.  The  work  had  to  be 
done  under  disadvantages  of  various  kinds, 
on  inconvenient  premises,  which  centuriea 
back  were  a  farmhouse  standing  within  the 
ancient  walls  of  Nottingham,  and  nnUl  the 
protection  of  the  patent  laws  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  original  apparatus  was  carefully 
guarded  in  an  unsuspected  attic. 
The  results  I  proceed  to  detail: 

TABLK   NO.  I. 

Combined  Air  and  Stem  E!ngitu. 
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It  is  needful  to  state  that  the  amonnt  of 
air  passed  in  the  boiler  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression was  considerable,  being  as  much  as 
43  per  cent  of  the  effective  cubic  contents 
of  the  working  cylinder,  or  consumption  of 
combined  fluid  from  the  boiler.  And  it  ap- 
peared pretty  certain  that  the  power  obtain- 
ed by  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  air  ad- 
mitted (due  to  the  treating  of  it),  did  not 
compensate  for  the  power  consumed  in  work- 
ing the  two  air-pumps  which  forced  it  into 
the  boiler.  At  the  same  time  the  difference 
in  the  useful  effect  in  the  two  modes  of 
working  did  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  the 
power  required  in  handling  the  pumps  led 
one  to  suppose  it  would  be.  Hence,  there 
appeared  an  evidence  of  a  certain  latent 
gam  which  needed  only  development.  To 
effect  this,  one  of  the  air-pumps  was  discard- 
ed, and  experiments  made  by  means  of 
waste  holes  drilled  through  the  walls  of  the 
remaining  one  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  air  admitted  to  the  boiler  fully  compen- 
sated for  the  cost  of  compression.  And  it 
was  found  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
effective  consumption  of  fluid  in  the  work- 
ing cylinder  gave  much  more  favorable  re- 
sults. At  the  same  time  the  cam  mottona 
were  discarded,  and  the  air-pump  valves  left 
to  their  own  unaided  action.  The  results 
»re  i^iven  in  the  subjoined  table : 
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TABLE   NO.   II. 
CombUud  Air  and  Steam  £ngi7te. 
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Perceuiage  of  gaJD  in  work  done  by  combined  enf  ine,  M 
compared  wiu  Itiu  done  by  tteiim  only,  42^  per  ceut. 

Here,  although  a  very  remarkable  relative 
economy  vas  apparent,  it  became  obTious, 
on  consideration,  that  danger  of  mistake 
would  arise  in  assumine  this  economy  as 
absolute,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  performed, 
when  contrasted  with  that  obtained  from 
engines  of  standard  types,  actuated  by 
steam,  was  manifestly  low,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that,  as  by  judicious  improvement 
in  details,  the  duty  was  made  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  fair  steam-engine  duty, 
this  relative  economy  might  fall  off  con- 
siderably, inasmuch  as  there  would  be  less 
marein  to  economize  upon. 

With  the  view  of  testing  this  point,  and 
also  for  the  satisfaction  of  railway  engi- 
neers, of  conducting  experiments  at  loco- 
motive pressures,  a  thorough  remodeling  of 
the  whole  apparatus  was  effected.  The  tap- 
pet motions  were  thrown  aside  in  favor  of  the 
usual  slide-valve  arrangement,  working  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  expansive  action. 
The  former  wasteful  vertical  boiler  was  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  more  economical  one, 
of  the  compound  or  Cornish  multi-tubular 
description,  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  evapo- 
rative duty  from  the  coal  consumed.  The 
radiating  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  pipes  were 
re-clothed,  and  the  feed-water  heated  by  the 
exhaust  steam.  Instead  of  exposing  the 
air-pipe  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  furnace,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  air  became  thorough- 
ly heated  on  its  passage  from  the  pump  to 
the  boiler  to  a  temperature  of  from  500"  to 
6,000°  Fahr.,  by  being  conducted  through 
suitable  coils  and  pipes  through  the  exhaust 
steam  in  the  heater,  and  the  waste  heat  in 
the  boiler  flues  and  uptake. 

The  general  arrangement  adopted  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  drawings.  The 
air  is  foroed  by  the  air-pump  through  » 


tube  of  ordinary  wrought-iron,  and  of  1^ 
in.  internal  diameter,  into  coils  in  the  re- 
generator, which  is  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  up- 
take,  down  which  it  passes  through  a  coil 
into  the  flues  beneath  the  boiler,  and  through 
another  coil  in  the  smoke-box,  thence  back 
to  the  front  of  the  boiler  and  past  the  clack 
valve,  and  is  led  down  by  an  internal  bend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  water  space, 
where  it  is  evenly  distributed  along  the 
whole  length  by  a  perforated  pipe,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  following  tables, 
Nos.  Ill  and  IV  : 


TABLS  MO.  III. 

Combined  Air  and  Sttam  Engine — £een 
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NO.  IV. 

Combined  Air  and  Steam  Engine — Open  Valve 
trial. 
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The  pipe  through  which  the  air  is  forced 
into  the  boiler  by  the  action  of  the  air 
pnmp  is  of  iron,  and  is  1^  in.  in  diameter 


iron  cylindrical  vessel  placed  in  a  Tertieal 
position,  and  provided  with  two  braiieh«« — 
one  near  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the 
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and  perforated  aronnd  the  upper  part 
of  the  sides,  so  that  in  the  event  of  its  re- 
ceiving an  excess  of  water,  the  latter  may 
overflow  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  heater. 
Throueh  a  stuffing-box  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  there  passes  a  tube  provided  with  a 
rose  at  the  lower  end,  this  tube  being  car- 
ried by  a  float,  which  swims  in  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heater,  as  shown,  and,  by 
means  of  a  cord  passing  from  the  top  of  the 
tube,  works  a  cork,  which  regulates  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  tank  at  top  of  the  heater. 
The  action  of  thb  heater  will  be  readily 
understood  without  further  explanation,  and 
we  need  merely  add  that  it  famishes  a 
steady  supply  of  hot  feed-water  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  about  195°  to  200°. 

.The  air-pipe,  after  leaving  the  heater  just 
described,  passes  along  the  euaust  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  and  descending  the  latter  spirally, 
as  shown,  passes  into  the  flue  beneath  the 
boiler.  Here  it  is  led  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  after 
making  several  convolutions  in  the  smoke- 
box,  is  led  back  to  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
where  it  communicates  with  a  valve-box  con- 
taining an  ordinary  light  clack-valve.  The 
object  of  thb  valve  is  to  prevent  water  from 
entering  the  air-pipe  when  the  engine  is 
stopped.  From  the  valve  box  a  pipe  is  let 
down  within  the  boiler  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter,  this  pipe  being  perforated  at  inter- 
vals on  the  upper  side.  The  perforations 
are  placed  closer  together  at  the  further  end 
of  the  pipe  than  they  are  at  the  end  at  which 
the  air  enters,  and  by  this  means  an  equable 
distribution  of  the  air  at  the  different  parts 
of  the  boiler  is  insured. 

The  lengths  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
air-pipe  are  as  follows :  In  feed-water  heater 
12  ft. ;  in  exhaust-pipe  13  ft.  6  in. ;  in  chim- 
ney and  flues,  including  coils  in  smoke-box 
and  under  boiler,  58  ft. ;  total,  83  ft.  6  in. 
The  total  external  surface  exposed  by  this 
pipe  is  thus  about  36|  sq.  ft. 

The  principal  diuieosions  of  the  boiler  are 
as  follows  :  Length,  8  ft. ;  diameter  of  shell, 
3  ft.  6  in. ;  diameter  of  fire-box  flue,  2  ft. 
2  in. ;  length  of  fire-box  and  combustion 
chamber,  5  ft.;  and  length  of  tubes,  3  ft. 
The  tubes  are  41  in  number,  most  of  them 
being  2^  in.,  and  some  of  them  2^  in.  dia- 
meter. The  total  effective  heating  surface 
exposed  by  the  boiler  is  about  130  sq.  ft. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  in  all  the  be- 
fore detailed  experiments,  the  "  Prony  " 
brake  with  the  best  modern  improvements 
was   used  as  the   measure  of  useful  work 


done,  and  every  care  taken  in  the  conduct  of 
these  trials  to  determine  accurately  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated,  and  the  duty 
done  in  useful  effect  by  a  given  amount  of  fuel. 

Other  observations  as  to  temperature,  in- 
dicator diagrams  for  determining  the  cost  of 
the  air  compression  in  proportion  to  the 
power  developed,  and  various  useful  notes 
were  obtained,  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  recapitulate  here  at  length,  bat  all 
these  details  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  As- 
sociation, or  any  scientific  persons  interest- 
ed in  the  subject. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  volunteered  to  in- 
vestigate the  scientific  bearings  of  the  result^] 
which  have  been  personally  observed  in  Not- 
tingham by  that  accomplished  amateur  engi- 
neer. Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  and  by  other 
engineers,  several  of  whom  have  already 
applied  to  be  licensed  to  make. 

It  remains  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion the  theory  of  our  system.  We  have 
here  a  machine  which,  when  worked  as  an 
ordinary  steam  engine  and  boiler,  performs 
as  respectably  in  its  brake  duty  as  an  aver- 
age well-constructed  commercial  engine,  not 
designed  to  work  with  a  high  rate  of  ex- 
pansion, and  we  find  that  the  addition  of  the 
pneumatic  arrangements  considerably  en- 
hances the  amount  of  its  useful  duty. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  gain  in  question  arises,  premis- 
ing that  the  following  condition  of  things 
can  exist  only  in  theory.  Suppose  a  boiler 
to  be  theoretically  perfect,  wasting  no  heat, 
and  its  feed  level  maintained  only  just  con- 
stant, the  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
being  infinitely  small,  and  friction  of  all 
kinds  to  be  eliminated  in  the  mnchinery. 
Then  the  power  required  in  compressing  any 
given  amount  of  air  at  atmospheric  density 
will  be  recouped  by  the  power  generated  by 
the  re-expansion  of  the  air  so  condensed, 
action  and  re-action  being  equal. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  steam  at  a  given 
pressure,  as  compared  with  the  like  quantity 
of  air  at  the  like  pressure,  and  for  the  sake 
of  example  we  will  take  150  c.  ft.  in  each 
case  at  60  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  in 
gauge.  Here  the  relative  volume  of  the 
steam  to  the  water  which  generated  would 
be  in  the  case  of  60  lbs.  pressure  (307" 
Fahr.,  about)  =355  to  1,  according  to  Keg- 
nault.  And  it  follows  that  the  15u  c.  ft.  of 
steam  under  consideration  was  generated 
from  1.355th  of  its  volume  of  water  origin- 
ally, or  .422  0.  ft. 
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The  weight  of  one  cubio  foot  of  water 
being  62.32  lbs.,  the  weight  of  .422  o.  ft. 
would  be  26.8  lbs.  Now,  to  raise  1  lb.  of 
water  from  62°  Fahr.  to  212°,  or  through 
150°,  requires  150  heat  units  ;  to  convert  it 
from  water  at  212°  into  steam  at  any  pres- 
sure,  966  heat  units;  total  gross  units, 
1,116 ;  and  as  the  conversion  thus  of  1  lb. 
of  water  requires  1,116  heat  units,  it  would 
follow  that  the  conversion  of  26.3  lbs.  of 
ditto  would  require  29.350  heat  units,  which 
is  the  cost  of  obtaining  150  c.  ft.  of  steam 
at  60  lbs.  pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  air, 
500  0.  ft.  of  atmospheric  density  and  tem- 
perature, 62°  would,  by  Mariotte  and  Du- 
long's  law,  be  transformed  into  100  o.  ft.  at 
60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  on  gauge,  supposing  the 
temperature  remained  unchanged.  But 
this  500  0.  ft.  of  atmospheric  air  u,  by  the 
combined  agency  of  the  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, due  to  compression  and  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat  in  some  form  brought 
from  its  original  temperature  of  62°  up  to 
that  of  the  boiler,  viz  :  (that  due  to  60  lbs. 
pressure.)  307°;  in  other  words,  through 
245°  Fahr.  Now,  the  weight  of  500  o.  ft. 
of  atmospheric  air  =  38.05  lbs.,  that  of  1  c. 
ft.  at  atmospheric  density  and  62°  tempera- 
ture being  =.761'lbs.,  according  to  Reg- 
nault's  experiments.  And  we  have  seen 
that  this  500  ft.  at  atmospheric  density,  and 
62°  temperature,  is  equivalent  in  value  to 
100  c.  ft.  at  60  lbs.  pressure  and  the  like 
temperature,  the  weight  therefore  would  be 
alike  =  38.05  lbs. 

The  increase  of  volume  from  100  c.  ft. 
due  to  the  increase  of  temperature  from  62° 
to  307°,  or  through  245°  would  be,  accord- 
ing  to  the  general  formula  applicable  to  the 
expansion  of  gases,  about  50  per  cent,  or,  say 
roughly,  as  the  volume  would  increa8el-480th 
of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  Fahr.  increase 
of  temperature ;  for  245°  increase,  the  ori- 
ginal bulk,  100  c.  ft.,  would  be  increased 
245-480ths,  which  is  about  50  per  cent,  the 
original  100  o.  ft.  at  60  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch  now  becoming  150  at  the  like 
pressure,  and  this  weighing  80.05  lbs.  The 
number  of  units  of  heat  which  will  be  con- 
sumed in  raising  the  temperature  of  this 
38.06  lbs.  of  air  from  62°  to  307°,  or 
through  245°,  the  pressure  remaining  con- 
stant and  the  volume  variable,  as  above  de- 
scribed, will,  according  to  Regnanlt,  bear 
the  same  to  that  which  would  raise  the  same 
weight  of  water  through  the  same  amount, 
as  238  to  1. 

88.05  lbs.  X  -288  X.245°  range  through 


which  raised  =2,218.69  heat  anits,  which  is 
the  cost  of  obtaining  150  o.  ft.  of  air  at  60 
lbs.  pressure,  as  compared  with  the  29,850 
heat  units  before  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
the  like  quantity  of  steam,  a  very  striking 
and  remarkable  difference.  Both  these  150 
c.  ft.  are  capable,  when  worked  in  a  cylinder, 
of  generating  the  same  motive  force,  and 
are  alike  capable  of  being  worked  ex- 
pansively, but  it  is  an  important  consi- 
deration whether  the  loss  in  working  the  air 
expansively  would  not  be  greater,  owing  to 
its  more  rapid  radiation  and  loss  of  heat 
and  consequent  loss  of  volume  and  pressure. 

A  further  series  of  experiments  are  about 
being  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  results  due  to  working  at  higher  pres- 
sure and  rates  of  expansion,  and  here  thor- 
ough jacketing  and  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  working  cylinder  will  doubt- 
less prove  most  valuable. 

Such  a  theoretical  gain,  viz :  about  13  to 
1,  b  evidently  vastly  far  from  being  realized 
in  the  experimental  engine,  seeing  that  only 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole  cylinder  con- 
sumption in  the  last  experiment  is  passed 
into  the  boiler  (in  place  of  100  per  cent,  as 
in  the  investigation  above  given),  the  re- 
mainder being  supplied  by  tne  steam  gene- 
rated, thus  13  per  cent  air-j-  87  per  cent 
steam ;  and  we  must  look  to  other  causes,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  to  account  for  the 
economy  realized  in  practice.  It  u  con- 
ceived that  it  is  to  the  injection  of  air  into 
the  boiler  that  this  may  mainly  be  referred 
for  the  following  reasons.  When  steam  is 
ordinarily  raised  from  water,  the  heat  ex- 
pended is  consumed  partly  in  overcoming 
the  cohesion  of  its  particles,  and  in  cresting 
steam  room  for  the  vapor  raised,  and,  far- 
ther, in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
water  itself  in  the  boiler.  In  all  of  these 
operations  work  is  done,  and  the  injection 
of  the  air  accomplishes  practically  the  work 
which,  under  the  above  mentioned  circum- 
stances, would  have  to  be  done  by  the  heat, 
a  much  more  intense  and  rapid  cireulation 
of  the  water  is  achieved,  and  the  rapid 
ebullition  and  giving  off  of  steam  bubbles 
is  greatly  promoted.  Further,  the  air  enters 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  its  dirtct  action 
upon  the  water  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  evaporative  surface,  all  the  more  efficient 
from  being  direct  instead  of  communicated 
by  the  conductive  power  of  metal  plates.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  more  certain 
method  than  the  usual  high  grade  thermo- 
meter has  not  yet  been  devised  and  applied 
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for,  meaanring  the  temperatare  of  the  in- 
oomiug  air,  which  is  the  best  absorbent  of 
waste  heat  in  the  boiler  flues,  which  can 
well  be  devised,  and,  according  to  present 
experience,  a  very  perfect  agent  in  trans- 
mitting it  into  mechanical  force.  In  short, 
the  change  of  condition  which  ocoors  in  the 
boiler  immediately  on  the  admission  of  air 
may  be  best  realized  by  imagining  the  tubes 
and  tube-plates  to  be  suddenly  removed  and 
replaced  by  an  indefinitely  large  number  of 
tubes  of  infinitely  small  diameter,  permeating 
the  water  and  increasing  the  ebullition  and 
disengagement  of  vapor  bubbles  by  an  agi- 
tation almost  mechanical. 

An  experiment,  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly made,  goes  far  to  confirm  this  view.  Let 
the  engine  be  running  under  steam,  the 
pressure  gauge  rapidly  falling,  with  the  fire 
fast  dying  out,  the  putting  the  air-pump  in 
gear  will  cause  the  gauge  to  mount  several 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
there  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
engine  meanwhile  continuing  to  work  as  be- 
fore, after  checking  a'  moment  or  two  on 
first  feeling  the  increased  resistance  due  to 
putting  the  air-pump  in  action.  And  this 
result  evidently  shows  that  the  evaporative 
duty  of  the  boiler  is  increased  immediately 
on  the  admission  of  the  air,  and  irrespective 
of  the  state  of  the  fire — a  state  of  things 
which  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation, and,  indeed,  scarcely  susceptible 
of  any  other. 

Even  did  time  permit,  this  possibly  is  not 
a  fitting  occasion  for  more  than  a  passing 
glance  at  the  social  or  commercial  bearings 
of  this  discovery.  As  our  navy  and  Gov- 
ernment workshops  can  thereby  be  coaled  at 
far  less  cost  than  hitherto,  taxation  may  be 
reduced.  Agriculture  will  be  an  immense 
gainer  in  the  impulse  given  to  steam  culti- 
vation in  all  its  branches,  no  trifling  con- 
sideration in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
month  of  May  last  one  English  firm  turned 
out  102  portable  engines.  Manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  where  steam-power  is  used,  will 
be  cheapened,  the  sailing  vessels  of  our 
mercantile  marine  will  be  rapidly  transferred 
into  auxiliary  steamers  able  to  traverse  the 
Sues  canal  and  the  Bed  Sea,  towards  which 
all  eyes  are  now  turned.  Communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  cheapen- 
ed and  facilitated.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  expecting  that  railway  dividends  will 
improve.  It  is  estimated,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, that  the  Metropolitan  line  would 
save  j£6,000  per  annum  in  fuel  and  water, 


whilst  the  ventilation  of  its  tunnels  would 
be  improved,  and  the  additional  power, 
gained  at  a  trifling  outlay,  would  enable 
each  engine  to  draw  two  more  carriages  than 
at  present.  Our  mines,  our  water-works, 
our  drainage  operations,  and  our  quarries 
will  share  in  the  general  gain.  Our  me- 
chanics, now  quitting,  with  weeping  eyes 
and  aching  hearts,  the  land  of  their  nativ- 
ity, because  they  have  no  work,  will  have 
enough  and  to  spare,  through  the  impulse 
given  to  the  construction  of  new  engines 
and  the  adaptation  of  old  ones.  Nor  will 
the  colliery-owner  suffer,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cordial  satisfaction  already  expressed  in  that 
direction. 

Opportunely  does  this  discovery  come  in 
1869,  the   centenary  of  the  steam-engine. 

A  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  that  valu- 
able paper,  the  "Economist,"  remarks  that 
"  a  single  improvement,  to  save  10  per  cent 
in  fuel  for  the  steam-engine,  would  probably 
add  more  absolutely  to  the  real  wealth  of 
this  generation  than  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  itself  added  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  generation  in  which  it  was  invented." 
After  years  of  anxious  research  we  now 
possess  such  an  improvement,  but  of  greater 
value.  We  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
of  doing  good  in  our  day  and  generation. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  SIUCON  FROM  PIG 
IRON. 

AbstiMt  of  •  paper  read  by  Hr.  J.  Palkbb  Budd, 
before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inatilate. 

In  the  Welsh  ironworks,  the  pig  iron  is 
principally  white.  The  whole  of  the  forge 
cinder  made  is  put  on  the  blast-furnaces ; 
and  cinder  in  large  quantities  is  purchased 
in  addition  from  the  tin  plate  and  other 
neighboring  forges.  A  large  admixture  of 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland  and  other  he- 
matite ores  is  put  on  the  furnaces  as  a  cor- 
rective. The  furnaces  are  driven  hard ;  and 
the  white  is  of  course  inclined  to  be  sulphu- 
ry. The  plan  of  working  is  to  refine,  be- 
fore puddling,  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  the 
white  in  refineries  placed  before  the  blast- 
furnaces, potting  the  iron  into  them.  The 
yield  of  these  fineries  from  molten  iron  is 
about  23  cwt.  of  pig  or  cast  iron  to  the  ton 
of  refined  metal ;  the  consumption  of  coke 
is  5  or  6  cwt.  to  the  ton ;  and  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  refinery  process  from  10s.  t» 
Ids.  a  ton.  In  some  works  the  puddling 
furnaces  have  one-half  white  pig  and  one- 
half  refined  iron ;  in  others,  the  proportion 
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is  one-third  refined  metal,  one-third  white 
pig,  and  one-third  mine  pig,  made  without 
cinder  from  argillaoeoua  mines  and  hematite 
ores.  Soft  Lancashire  ore  is  freely  allowed 
for  fettling  the  paddling  furnaces.  The 
popular  notion  is,  that  the  white  iron  is  de- 
carbonised in  the  refinery  process,  and  freed 
from  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Messrs. 
Grace  Calvert,  and  R.  Johnson,  Dr.  Percy, 
and  other  authorities,  have  shown  conclu- 
sively that  this  popular  notion  is  unfounded. 
They  have  proved  that  all  cast  iron  contains 
a  notable  proportion  of  silicon  varying  from 
1  to  6  per  cent  (the  grayer  the  iron  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  silicon),  which  is 
reduced  in  the  blast-famace,  and  combined 
with  the  iron  from  its  earthy  base,  silica. — 
It  is  silicon  which  imparts  its  casting  pro- 
perty to  pig  iron;  when  removed,  cast  iron 
is  only  semi-fluid,  although  it  may  retain  all 
or  nearly  all  its  carbon.  From  its  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon,  silicon  pro- 
tects the  carbon  in  pig  iron  from  the  action 
of  oxygen ;  even  when  it  is  present  in  the 
small  proportion  of  1.500  per  cent  no  carbon 
is  burnt  off.  Silioon  is,  in  many  of  its  pro- 
perties, very  analogous  to  carbon  ;  and  the 
refining  process  iustead  of  being  called  a 
decarbonising,  might  be  better  described  as 
a  desiliooniiing  of  the  iron.  Now,  the  pro- 
cess he  had  invented  desiliconised  the  iron 
as  tapped  from  the  blast-furnace  without 
wasting  the  iron,  and  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense whatever  beyond  the  usual  cost  of  the 
pig ;  nay  more,  it  was  more  economical  to 
make  than  pig  iron.  The  process  must 
therefore  revolutionise  the  present  practice 
in  the  iron  trade.  His  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  to  place  a  series  of  iron  moulds 
similar  to  those  used  before  a  refinery,  as 
near  as  convenient  to  the  top  hole  of  the 
blast-furnace.  He  made  a  paste  by  mois- 
tening with  water  soft  hematite  ore,  which, 
if  gritty,  is  previously  ground,  and  he  threw 
a  bucketful,  containing  about  60  lbs.,  into 
the  mould  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  spread 
it  evenly  on  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
mould  being  quite  hot  from  the  previous 
cast,  dries  the  paste,  which  adheres  to  the 
bottom.  He  then  pots  as  much  iron  as  is 
required  from  the  blast-furnace,  and  allows 
it  to  run  over  and  fill  the  moulds  to  the  depth 
of  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches.  A  great 
ebullition  took  place ;  jets  of  flame  of  a  pe- 
culiarly white  color  bum  on  the  surface, 
which  he  assumed  to  be  the  combustion  of 
silicon  in  the  oxygen  abstracted  from  the 
hematite.     It  was  proved  by  repeated  ana- 


lysis that  whilst  the  silicon  was  1  per 
cent  in  the  white  cast  iron,  it  is  reduced  by 
this  simple  process  to  .200  to  .300  per  cent, 
or  from  1  per  cent  to  l-500th,  a  cinder  is 
thrown  up  containing  silioon,  some  phospho- 
rus, and  sulphur.  The  carbon  is  hardly  at 
all  removed.  The  appearance  of  the  iron 
after  the  process  is  that  of  refined  metal. — 
For  want  of  a  sufficient  upward  impnlsive 
force,  a  good  deal  of  the  soorise,  although 
chemically  separated  in  the  process  from  the 
iron,  is  not  removed  from  it  mechanically, 
but  is  mixed  with  the  refined  metal ;  and, 
on  remelting  in  a  puddling  furnace,  forms  a 
protecting  slag.  The  cost  of  the  process  is 
nil,  as  the  iron  contained  in  the  hematite  is 
reduced,  and  adheres  as  cast  iron  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  iron  in  the  mould.  There  is  no 
sand  or  coke  dust  used ;  and  the  refined  iron 
goes  clean  into  the  puddling  furnace.  The 
yield  in  puddling  is,  that  of  refined  iron, 
about  21  cwt.  to  the  ton  of  puddled  bars. — 
The  puddlers  like  to  have  one  or  two  pigs  of 
white,  with  the  metal  so  refined,  as  they  say 
it  works  more  "liqnory" — showing  that 
when  the  silicon  remaining  is  only  .200  or 
.800  per  cent,  the  charge  does  not  possess 
the  necessary  fluidity.  The  puddling  fur- 
nace keeps  longer  in  repair ;  no  other  fet- 
tling is  used  ;  and  hammer  slack  and  the 
former  allowance  of  shearings  to  make  scrap 
balls  has  been  discontinued.  The  men  do 
more  regular  work ;  and,  like  the  refined 
iron,  the  yields  are  larger.  The  puddled 
iron  is  of  an  improved  quality,  and  much 
liked  in  the  rail  mills.  The  second  process 
was  the  same  as  the  first,  only  that  he  mix- 
ed two-fifths  by  weight  and  half  by  bulk  of 
nitrate  of  soda  with  the  hematite  ore,  which 
is  formed  into  a  paste,  and  applied  in  the 
same  way.  With  this  mixture,  the  ebulli- 
tion is  greater ;  the  flame  is  of  a  yellowish 
color — showing  the  ignition  of  some  of  the 
soda.  The  cinder  is  thrown  up  and  out  of 
the  iron,  over  which  it  forms  a  crust,  which 
can  be  separated  when  cold.  The  iron  has 
a  cellular  and  honey-combed  fracture,  like 
metal  much  over-blown.  The  scoriss  con- 
tain sulphur,  phosphorus,  silica  and  soda. 
The  iron  works  drier  and  cleaner,  and  to  s 
better  yield  than  that  made  by  process  nnin- 
ber  one,  but  should  have  about  one-third  of 
gray  pig  added  to  make  a  very  elean  and 
rough  iron.  The  only  cost  of  the  process  ii 
the  nitrate,  which  in  the  proportion  named 
comes  to  about  4s.  per  ton  at  its  present  high 
price.  The  saving  by  the  process  was  very 
considerable,  and  it  was  not  confined  to 
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white  iron,  though  it  was  then'most  effioa- 
oious.  The  autLor  added :  "  In  my  opinion, 
the  money  value  of  my  invention  to  the  iron 
trade  will  be  enormous ;  greater,  perhaps, 
than  that  arising  from  the  use  of  the  blast- 
furnace  gases,  said  to  be  a  £1,000,000  a 
year,  and  whioh  I  first  introduced  into  this 
country  and  made  known  to  the  iron  trade 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
held  at  Swansea,  in  1849." 


ASPHALTED  SURFACES. 

Prom  the  "  He«h»i>ioa'  Maguine." 

A  mixture  of  the  ordinary  coal  gas  tar 
and  common  gravel  constitutes  ninu-tenths 
of  the  so-called  asphalte,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  when  the  spurious  article  is  passed 
off  for  the  genuine,  that  the  latter  suffers  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  many  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  the  durability  and  e£Biciency 
of  an  asphalted  surface.  This  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  very  cheap  and  very  bad 
footpaths  and  platforms  that  have  been 
laid  down  in  numerous  localities  and  com- 
posed of  the  ingredients  referred  to.  A 
surface  thus  constructed  will,  in  spite  of  the 
imperfect  nature  of  its  components,  if  the 
formation  of  it  be  carefully  attended  to  exist 
for  a  time  in  a  smooth  and  apparently  sound 
condition.  This  appearance  is,  however, 
deceptive.  The  influence  of  wear  and  tear, 
combined  with  the  action  of  wet,  speedily 
produces  hollows  and  irregularities,  cracks 
and  crevices  extend  their  ramifications,  in 
every  direction,  and  the  opposite  effects  of 
heat  and  cold  are  equally  active  in  the  work 
of  disintegration  and  destruction.  The  one 
renders  it  sticky  in  summer,  and  the  other 
brittle  in  winter;  the  whole  mass  soon 
breaks  up  and  has  to  be  removed,  to  the  loss 
and  disgust  of  those  who  laid  it  down,  and 
who  register  a  vow  never  to  employ  "  as- 
phalte" again  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If 
we  now  consider  the  difference  between  the 
spurious  and  genuine  articles,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  that  the  former  has  no  claims  to 
the  title  that  belongs  properly  to  the  latter. 
Instead  of  being  the  hasty  result  of  a  mix- 
ture of  tar  and  sand  or  gravel,  the  genuine 
asphalte  has  a  very  different  composition. 
Its  chief  ingredient  is  derived  from  a  natural 
production,  drawn  from  foreign  quarries,  or 
mines  as  they  are  generally  termed.  At 
present,  there  are  very  few  of  these  mines, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  probably  that  of 
Pyrimont.  The  raw  material  arrives  in  the 
form  of  dark-oolored  amorphous  lumps  con- 


taining a  large  proportion  of  bitumen,  which 
is  extracted  by  the  employment  of  suitable 
mechanical  means.  One  of  the  principal 
components  of  bitumen,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  M.  Boisingault,  is  the  sub* 
stance  asphaltene.  It  has  a  chemical  com- 
position represented  by  the  formula  0,,H 
O, ,  and  we  recommend  it  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern  as  an  excellent  name  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious 
article.  When  it  is  kept  in  view  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  material  fit  for  manufactur- 
ing asphalte  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  import  the  chief  ingredient  from 
Italy,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  thete 
will  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
foreign  and  the  home  production.  As  the 
price,  so  is  the  quality.  A  permanency  and 
durability  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
extracted  bitumen  which  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  wretched  stuff  prepared  from  the 
ingredienis  to  which  we  have  alluded.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
ensure  good  and  sound  workmanship  in  the 
laying  down  of  asphalte  as  to  provide  the 
best  materials.  There  is  a  company  which 
has  portable  machinery,  especially  designed 
and  constructed  for  this  purpose,  which  allows 
of  a  large  area  being  covered  in  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time.  As  we  have  de- 
precated the  use  of  bad  and  inferior  asphalte 
as  exceedingly  deceptive  to  the  public,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  prospects  of  the  only 
proper  substance,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  few 
instances  where  the  latter  may  be  seen  and 
its  value  appreciated.  One  of  these  is,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  Her 
Majesty's  Tower."  Most  of  the  footpaths, 
and  some  portions  of  the  roof,  have  been 
laid  for  some  years  past  with  Pyrimont  as- 
phalte, and  yet  pi;esent  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. The  roof  of  the  new  prison  at 
Holloway,  and  the  extensive  footpaths 
around  the  fountains  in  Tra&lgar-square. 
are  other  examples. 

According  to  the  climate  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  may  be  intended,  so  can  the 
composition  and  character  of  asphalte  be 
varied.  From  its  nature,  it  must  always 
possess  some  little  elasticity,  even  when  that 
quality  is  required  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  is  one  of  its  properties, 
whioh  is  frequently  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage. It  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable 
as  a  "  damp  "  course  in  buildings,  and  much 
superior  to  slates,  tiles,  concrete,  or  other 
hard  and  unyielding  substances.  Considering 
them  all  on  a  par  with  respect  to  water-proof 
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qualities,  the  asplialte  alone  possesses  the 
capability  of  yielding  to  any  local  pressure. 
Consequently,  if  any  portion  of  the  founda- 
tion settle,  the  slates,  tiles,  or  other  hard 
sabstances  at  once  break  across,  and  the 
watertight   continuity  is    destroyed.     The 
asphalte,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  itself  to 
the    settlement    of    the    foundations,    and 
preserres    the    water-proof    layer     intact. 
Any    one   who   has  walked   over  a   large 
area  of  properly  executed    asphalte  cannot 
fail    to  ask  himself  the  question,  whether 
its    application    could    not     be    extended 
to  road  and    street    traSSe.     There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  substitution  of  af  phalte 
for  granite   or  macadam  would   be  hailed 
with   ecstatic    delight    by    the    riders    of 
bicycles.     What  a  road  to  run  on  .'     A  por- 
tion of  Threadneedle-street  has  within  the 
last  nine  months  been  laid  down  with  as- 
phalte, but  upon  a  diflferent  principle  to  that 
upon  which  footpaths  are  constructed.    Some 
time  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  judge  of  the  suitability  of  this  surface  for 
the  severe  tax  made  upon  its  powers  of  re- 
sistance and  durability  by  the  exigencies  of 
our  metropolitan  traffic.     There  is  another 
situation  for  which  an  asphalted  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  well  adapted,  and  in  which  its 
Eroperty  of  elasticity  can  be  advantageously 
rought  into  play.     It  is  in  the  case  where 
it  is  necessary  to  form  a  footpath  on  made 
ground.     The  most  extensive   example  of 
this  kind  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  foot 
thoroughfares  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
and  any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  trayers- 
ing  that  on  the  north  side  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  badly  the  paving  flags  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  irregularities  caused  by  the 
"giving"  of   the  ground    underneath.     A 
very    slight    subsidence,   which  would  be 
scarcely  appreciable  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stanoes,  is  quite  sufficient   to  destroy  the 
evenness  of  a  flagged   footway.     As  it  is, 
many  of  the  flags  are  disturbed  to  an  extent 
which  throws  up  one  end  fully  an  inch  above 
its  neighbor,  and  imparts  a  very  jagged  ap- 
pearance to  the  sur&oe.     Taking  them  up 
and  relaying  them  is  the  remedy,  but  how 
often  this  remedy  will  have  to  be  repeated 
it   is  impossible  to  assert,  for  railway  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  it  frequently 
requires  a  long  time  for  a  heavy  embankment 
to  settle  permanently  to  its  "bearings."  In 
pointing  out   the  manner  in  which  paving 
flags  behave  under  the  conditions  in  question 
it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  they  ought 
to  be  replaced  wholesale  by  an  asphalted  sur- 


face, but  had  a  small  portion  of  the  Em- 
bankment been  covered  by  the  latter  sub- 
stance, the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  paths  would  have  been  bir- 
ly  and  impartially  tested.  The  principle  of 
giving  every  method  of  executing  any  par- 
ticular description  of  work  a  fair  trial  is  one 
that  needs  urgent  adoption  by  the  various 
branohes  of  our  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments. By  every  method  is  signified  every 
one  that  possesses  manifest  claims  to  con- 
sideration, and  does  not,  of  oourse,  include 
the  mere  ideas  of  inventors,  or  bobbies  of 
patentees  which  are  destitute  of  all  practical 
utility.  But,  when  an  individual  or  a  com- 
pany is  willing  to  test,  solely  at  their  own 
expense,  any  plan  they  consider  likely  to 
effectually  accomplish  any  desired  object, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  public  ought  not  to  be  put  to  any  incon- 
venience with  respect  to  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  traffic,  supposing  the  trial  concern- 
ed the  taking  up  of  any  part  of  a  street  or 
thoroughfare.  What  with  gas  and  water 
companies  who  are  perpetually  breaking  up 
the  streets,  the  public  is  pretty  well  used  to 
such  inconveniences.  Moreover,  as  the 
object  of  all  proposed  improvements  u  to 
benefit  the  public,  the  end  fully  justifies  the 
means.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  valu- 
able inventions  totally  lost  to  us  solely  be- 
cause we  never  permitted  them  to  be  fairly 
and  dispassionately  investigated,  and  their 
practical  merits  submitted  to  the  crucial 
test  of  actual  experience. 


SIEMENS'  REGENERATIVE  FURNACES. 

Abstraot  of  paper  reftd  by  Mr.  Josiah  T.  Sinra 
before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Although,  the  writer  said,  this  subject 
had  been  brought  before  various  societies 
since  1862  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  day,  and  for  many  years  had  been  in 
extensive  and  successful  operation  in  various 
processes  connected  with  manufactures,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  had,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  not  been  adopted  in  the  iron  and 
steel  works  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  that  in  a  few  years  those  dis- 
tricts which  contained  large  quantities  of 
inferior  coal  or  fine  slack,  without  sufficient 
bituminous  principle  to  make  it  available  for 
cooking  purposes,  would  find  that  they  pos- 
sessed, by  means  of  the  above  invention,  the 
opportunity  of  supplying  their  requirements 
from  such  sources.    While  in  (his  country 
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it  was  probable  that  ooal  wonld  exolusively 
be  used  to  produce  the  gaseous  fuel  requir- 
ed  for  the  regenerative  furnace,  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Spain  they  merely  used  wood ; 
in  Germany  lignite,  and^peat  in  Italy.  It 
was  believed  that  the  first  idea  of  storing 
waste  heat  to  be  used  at  intervals  was  due 
to  Dr.  Stirling,  of  Dundee,  who,  in  1817, 
patented  the  regenerator  or  heat  accumula- 
tor,  and  subsequently  applied  it  to  his 
caloric  engine.  Captain  Ericsson,  in  1851, 
also  used  a  kind  of  regenerator  to  his  air 
engine ;  but  Siemens  had  previously,  in  the 
years  1847-8-9,  taken  out  patents  for  his  re- 
generative steam  engine  and  condenser. 
None  of  these  inventions  ever  came  into 
extensive  practice,  and  not  till  1862  did  the 
discovery  really  assume  a  shape  which  was 
at  all  attractive.  The  invention  might  be 
generally  described  as  requiring  a  producer 
— for  the  volatilization  oi  coal,  wood,  peat, 
and  such  like  products  into  gases — which 
might  be  erected  at  any  practicable  distance 
from  the  furnaces  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied;  while  a  regenerator,  divided  into 
four  compartments  filled  with  loose  fire- 
bricks, had  to  be  placed  under  the  furnaces. 
These  regenerators  were  simply  fire-brick 
chambers  divided  into  four  compartments, 
one  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  gas,  and 
two  in  the  centre  for  air,  with  generally  five 
ports  at  each  end  communicating  with  the 
furnaces  above.  The  chambers  were  filled 
with  fire-bricks  placed  in  a  chequered  man- 
ner, and  while  the  upper  portion  had  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  those  beneath  would 
answer  if  they  were  of  the  most  inferior  de- 
scription. The  chemical  action  which  took 
place  in  the  producers  was  described  by  Mr. 
Siemens  in  his  lecture  before  the  Chemical 
Society  as  follows:  "Air  is  admitted 
at  the  grate  and  as  it  rises  slowly  through 
the  ignited  mass,  the  carbonic  acid  first 
formed  by  the  oombinationof  the  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  takes  up 
an  additional  equivalent  of  carbon  form- 
ing carbonic  oxide,  which,  diluted  by 
the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  by 
«  little  unreduced  carbonic  acid,  and  mixed 
with  the  gases  and  vapors  distilled  from  the 
raw  fuel  during  its  gradual  descent  towards 
the  grate,  is  led  off  by  the  gas  tubes  to  the 
furnaces."  The  temperature  of  the  gas  at 
the  junction  of  the  upcasts  with  the  tubes 
was  1,250  to  1,300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a 
rather  higher  point  than  had  yet  been  notic- 
ed. Before  it  had  traveled  200  ft.  in  the 
tube,  with  an  external  atmosphere  of  60 


degrees,  the  temperature  was  reduced  to 
about  130  degrees.  He  had  himself  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of 
heat  lost  by  radiation  in  the  interval,  but 
the  experiments,  although  not  complete, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  quantity  was 
so  small  that  at  present  he  could  see  no  way 
of  economically  applying  it.  This  lowering 
of  the  temperature  and  condensation  of  the 
gases  was  of  advantage  in  many  respects. 
The  gas  being  heavier,  caused,  in  its  transit 
through  the  tubes  and  the  various  downcasts, 
a  syphon  action ;  and  thus  not  only  drew  the 
gas  from  the  producers  to  the  fumaoes,  bat, 
by  keeping  up  a  slight  outward  pressure, 
prevented  the  admission  of  air  through  any 
crevice  in  the  tubes  or  the  expansion  boxes. 
It  also  deposited  the  tar  from  the  coals  into 
a  series  of  wells  beneath  ;  while  the  water 
in  the  fuel  was  also  condensed,  and  thus 
prevented  from  causing  a  waste  of  metal  by 
introducing  a  too  great  supply  of  oxygen 
into  the  furnaces.  After  noticing  more  in 
detail  the  application  and  effect  of  the  gases, 
Mr.  Smith  added  that  for  many  months  each 
producer  at  Barrow  had  volatilized  3  tons  of 
coal  per  24  hours,  and  that  the  greatest 
economy  effected  was  when  the  consumption 
had  not  exceeded  50  owt.  Estimating  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  the  ord- 
inary temperature  of  thin  air  to  be  .075  lbs., 
the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbon, 
and  hydrogen,  from  one  ton  of  coal  would 
be  about  53,000  ft. ;  and  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  about  122,000  ft.,  or  making  to- 
gether a  total  of  175,043  ft.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  producers  at  Barrow  be- 
ing 500  tons  per  week,  it  gave  an  amount  of 
gas  passing  through  the  tubes  at  the  rate  of 
6^  ft.  per  second,  of  87,000,000  cubic  feet ; 
or  through  the  various  furnaces,  adding  the 
quantity  of  air  there  admitted,  of  6,600 
tons.  The  saving  of  fuel  by  this  pro- 
cess at  Barrow  was,  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  no  less  than  44  per  cent ;  but 
the  actual  money  saving,  by  the  use  of  a 
particular  kind  of  ooal,  had  been  more  than 
one-half.  The  yield  of  the  gas  furnaces,  taken 
over  the  same  period,  showed  a  saving  of  31 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  work  at  the 
firing  furnaces,  and  the  amount  of  repairs 
was  just  two-thirds  of  the  old  cost.  In 
these  three  particulars  was  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  the  chief  economy ;  but  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  enabled  them  to  preserve 
greater  cleanliness  and  order  in  their  works, 
and  an  entire  absence  of  smoke  met  a  dif- 
ficulty which  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
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towns,  was  every  year  becoming  a  greater 
grievance.  There  was,  he  admitted,  a  slight- 
ly increased  outlay  on  the  plant ;  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  increased  capabilities 
as  to  quantity,  it  would  be  found  to  repres- 
ent the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two 
systems. 

RAILWAY  WORKING. 

From  "  Bngiiieerin(." 

A  given  line  of  railway  has,  say,  5,000 
passengers,  on  the  average  to  be  carried 
daily.  Whatever  pair  of  factors  of  this 
number  be  taken,  one  represents  the  number 
of  passengers  per  train.  There  may  be  ten 
trams  with  five  hundred  passengers  in  each, 
or  five  hundred  trains  with  ten  passengers  in 
each ;  or,  intermediately,  fifty  trains  with 
one  hundred  passengers  in  each.  As  for 
"  railway  economy"  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  which  of  these  three  divisions  of  daily 
traffic  would  best  pay  the  shareholders,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  ten  trains,  of  five 
hundred  passengers  each,  would  not  suit  the 
imperative  requirements  of  public  conveni- 
ence. The  passenger  wishes  to  hail  a  train 
much  as  he  would  hail  a  cab.  Nothing  would 
suit  him  better  than  to  have  it  all  to  himself, 
or  to  himself  and  his  friends.  So  there 
must  be  a  compromise  somewhere.  It  will 
neither  do  to  run  a  train,  or  even  a  special 
carriage,  for  every  passenger  who  has  an  im- 
portant engagement,  and  who  must,  or  thinks 
he  must,  be  off  at  once,  nor  will  it  do  to  keep 
equally  impatient  passengers  waiting  for  even 
an  hour  so  that  five  hundred  may  be  packed 
off  together.  Somebody  has  put  forth  a 
pamphlet,  from  the  manager's  and  share- 
holder's point  of  view,  arguing  that  fewer 
and  better  filled  passenger  trains  are  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  railway  property. 
The  Times  comes  down  promptly  upon  it, 
arguing,  in  substance,  but  with  perhaps  less 
force,  that  passengers  must  have  trains  in 
waiting  xor  them  whenever  they  happen  to 
want  them,  and  that  if  A  finds  it  necessary 
or  convenient  to  go  at  11  a.m.,  B  has  aright 
to  a  train  for  himself  at  11.5  or  11.10,  and 
G,  if  not  prepared  to  go  with  either,  should 
have  his  train  at  11.15  or  11.20.  To  all  this 
we  heartily  agree,  merely  premising  that  A, 
B,  and  C  should  respectively  pay  for  their 
special  trains,  or  club  the  cost  with  their 
friends,  desiring  to  enjoy  their  society  en 
route.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  business  of 
a  railway  company  to  provide  passengers  for 
every  train,  bat  conveyance  merely.     The 


passengers  most  come  or  stay  away,  as  they 
choose. 

But  without  pursuing  this  line  of  thought, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  present 
system  of  railway  rolling  stock  is  designed 
for  long,  well-fiUed,  and,  therefore,  heavy 
trains,  and  this  merely  because  such  trains 
most  occasionally,  although  not  often,  be 
taken.  The  resources  of  a  railway  company 
must  never  break  down,  and  the  engine  which 
draws  its  six  carriages  for  twenty-five  out  of 
twenty-six  week  days  in  a  month  must  be 
able  to  manage  twenty  or  thirty  at  nearly 
the  same  speed  on  the  single  remaining  day 
of  the  calendar.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
two  engines  could  be  employed  for  the  long 
train,  or  that  the  train  might  be  broken  in 
two,  with  an  engine  to  each  half.  But  this 
is  not  the  custom. 

Cannot  frequency  of  trains,  however,  and 
corresponding  public  convenience,  be  attain- 
ed with  rolling  stock  especially  adapted  for 
a  given  service,  meaning  by  "  service  "  the 
conveyance  of  a  definite  maximom  number 
of  passengers  at  a  given  speed  ?  If  one 
hundred  passengers  are  to  be  taken  they  may 
as  well  be  taken  in  one  as  in  three  or  four 
carriages,  although  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  with  three  classes,  the  twenty-four  first 
class,  the  thirty  seconds,  and  the  forty  thirds 
may  not  arrive  in  the  exact  order  to  which 
the  wisdom  and  liberal  provision  of  the  de- 
signer and  carriage  builder  may  have  design- 
ed them.  There  may  be  forty  firsts,  twenty 
seconds,  and  no  thirds ;  or,  possibly,  no  firsts 
at  all,  ten  seconds,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thirds.  If  we  could  but  arrive  at  the  demo- 
cratic equality  of  the  American  carriages — 
not  that  any  one  wishes  it — we  might  manage 
the  whole  hundred  of  the  company  within  as 
many  seats. 

But,  taking  our  ideal,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
a  fair  average  real  train,  we  should  require 
ten  compartments,  if  not  eleven,  and,  if  we 
say  ten,  between  50  ft.  and  55  ft.  in  length 
for  the  compartments  alone.  As  compart- 
ments, filled  with  passengers,  they  would  not 
weigh  beyond  15  tons— of  course,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  springs,  axle  guards,  axles,  and 
wheels  beneath.  Now,  what  power  is  re- 
quisite to  draw  this  weigRt,  say  upon  aver- 
age gradients  of  1  in  100  to  1  m  200  ?  The 
least  calculation  will  show  the  power  to  he 
so  small  that  a  "  modem  "  locomotive  loob 
abominably  huge  and  heavy  in  comparison. 
Upon  the  double  bogie  plan  the  ten  compart- 
ments may  readily  be  comprised  within  a 
single  carriage,  and  at  one  end,  at  least,  tbt 
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carriage  vonld  be  supported  upon  the  engine 
(Fair he's  plan),  leaving  only  a  four  wheel  or 
six  wheel  bogie  to  support  the  other  end,  a 
bogie  weighing,  perhaps,  three  tons.  The 
engine,  proper,  would  then  require  to  be  of 
such  power  as  would  draw  18  Uma  only  in 
addition  to  its  own  weight.  Upon  gradients 
of  from  1  in  250  to  1  in  100,  this  weight,  at 
'SO  miles  an  hour,  would  involve  a  tractive 
resistance  of  but  from  480  lbs.  to  920  lbs. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  very  extent  of  these 
resistances,  that  a  tank  engine  of  ten  tons' 
weight  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come them  as  well  as  its  own  resistance,  or, 
say,  28  tons  in  all,  giving  an  average  resist- 
ance on  gradients  of,  say,  1  in  140,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  1,000  lbs.,  which,  at  30  miles 
an  hour,  would  correspond  to  80  horse  power. 
With  a  pair  of  9  in.  cylinders,  15  in.  stroke, 
and  four  coupled  5  ft.  wheels,  this  resistance 
would  require  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  a 
little  less  than  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  upon 
the  pistons  throughout  their  strokes,  while 
upon  a  level  the  necessary  pressure  would 
be  less  than  25  lbs.,  and  the  horse  power 
hardly  40,  equal  to  which  a  good  12  horse 
(nominal)  portable  engine  is  often  made  to 
work.  Now,  with  an  ordinary  22  ton  engine 
and  tender,  weighing  in  all  3t>  tons — such  an 
engine  as  is  very  commonly  employed  upon 
light  trains,  having,  say,  14  in.  cylinders, 
.18  in.  stroke,  and  5  ft.  driving  wheels — its 
own  resistance  at  30  miles  an  hour  on  a  level 
is  not  less  than  720  lbs.  requiring  12  lbs. 
mean  effective  pressure  per  square  inch  upon 
pistons  of  nearly  twice  the  area  assumed  for 
the  steam  carriage.  The  engine  and  tender, 
or  even  the  tank  engine  commonly  employed 
upon  light  traffic  lines  weighs,  on  the  aver- 
age, as  much  as  the  train  drawn,  often,  in- 
deed, even  more. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  resistances 
of  engines  and  trains  have  been  established 
by  numberless  experiments,  that  the  resist- 
ance due  to  any  given  weight  is  therefore 
readily  calculable,  that  it  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight,  and  that  the  cost  of 
working,  and  especially  wear  and  tear,  arc 
in  proportion  to  the  resistance.  With  a  given 
line,  then,  power  can  be  economized  and 
wear  and  tear  leiisened  only  by  keeping  down 
the  weight,  and  why  engineers  should  insist 
as  they  do  in  keeping  it  up  we  cannot  explain. 
With  the  bogie,  at  each  end,  the  single  long 
carriage  can  be  made  much  lighter  than 
shorter  carriages  seating  the  same  number  of 
passengers,  each  carriage  having  its  two  ends, 
Its  buffers,  etc.  The  steam  carriage  we  have 
YoL.  I.— No.  12.— 73. 


spoken  of  runs  upon  eight  wheels,  with  not 
more  than  3^  or  4  tons  each  on  even  the 
driving  wheels,  whereas  the  ordinary  "  train," 
to  accommodate  the  same  number  of  passen- 
gers, would  have  from  22  to  26  wheels  with 
a  maximum  load  of  at  least  5  tons  on  each 
driving  wheel.  The  long  single  carriage 
would  be  unquestionably  the  easier  of  motion, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  by  the  experiments  at  Uatoham 
that  it  can  be  safely  backed  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour  around  curves  of  no  more  than  50  ft. 
radius. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  so  often  made,  that  railway 
managers  and  engineers  are  disposed  to  set 
their  faces  against  all  improvements  out  of 
which  they  are  likely  to  make  nothing  for 
themselves.  But  we  often  regret  that  the 
salaries  of  these  officers  are  not  more  gener- 
ally made  partly  dependent  upon  the  econo- 
mies which  they  may  effect.  As'  it  is,  the 
general  manager  in  the  receipt  of  a  fixed 
salary  of  from  £2,000  to  £5,000  a  year,  and 
the  locomotive  superintendent  in  receipt,  ac- 
cording to  position,  of  from  £800  to  £5,000 
(and  there  is  tme  case  where  the  latter  sum 
is  paid),  do  not  much  care  to  be  bothered. 
And  so  shareholders  lose,  and  those  who 
would  do  them  real  service  are,  to  employ  a 
serviceable  phrase,  "  left  out  in  the  cold." 
But  we  have  hopes  still  left,  and  we  must 
find  other  reasons,  possibly  less  disinterested 
to  the  gentlemen  in  question,  if  they  persist 
much  longer  in  willful  ignorance  of  what  not 
only  may  be  but  actually  has  been  done  in 
the  direction  we  have  pointed  out. 


STIFFNESS  OF  THE  ROPE. 

Written  for  Tan  Noslnnd'f  Hagailne  by  Capt.  A. 
Hill,  0.  S. 

On  bending  a  rope  over  an  axle  or  a  pul- 
ley, a  certain  amount  of  resistance  is  en- 
countered. This  resistance  is  called  the 
stiffness  of  the  rope.  To  ascertain  by  ex- 
periment the  amount  of  this  resistance, 
ropes  may  be  bent  around  cylinders,  which 
are  then  allowed  to  roll  on  a  horisontal 
plane.  The  difference  in  the  weights  which 
are  suspended  on  both  rope-ends,  and  which 
produce  a  slow  rolling  motion,  will,  after 
subtracting  the  rolling  friction,  give  the 
amount  of  this  resistance,  or  determine 
what  is  called  the  stiffness  of  the  rope. 

After  these  experiments,  which,  however, 
roust  not  be  considered  final,  the  resistance 
offered  through  the  stiffness  of  the  rope» 
may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
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US' 


Q. 


in  which  Q  represents  the  tension  of  the 
rope,  r  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  increased 
by  one  lialf  the  thicknes  of  the  rope,  d  the 
diameter  of  the  rope,  and  k  a  co-efficient 
obtained  by  experience.  For  the  metric 
system  A;  =  18. 

Tarred  ropes  have  always  a  greater  stiff- 
nese  than  untarred  ones.  Wet  ropes,  if 
thin,  show  a  greater,  if  thick,  a  less  flexi- 
bility, other  circumstanoes  being  equal. 

After  the  previous  formula,  a  rope  of  two 
centimeter  diameter,  bent  over  a  cylinder  of 
four  decimeter  radius,  stretched  by  a  weight 
of  1,000  kilogrammes,  shows  a  resistance 
from  stiffness  of  about  18  kilogrammes.  A 
similar  result  is  obtained  when  a  chain  is 
wound  round  a  cylinder.  In  this  case, 
especially  on  winding  and  unwinding,  the 
resistance  is  occasioned  by  the  friction  of 
the  several  links.  The  force  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  may  approximately 

be  called  c—  Q,  in  which  d  is  the  diameter 

of  the  iron  in  the  links,  /i  the  co-efficient  of 
sliding  friction,  r  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 
increased  by  one  half  the  diameter  of  the 
links,  and  Q  the  suspend- 
ed weight. 

Over  a  fixed  pulley  A 
a  rope  is  bent,  on  the  ver- 
tieal  ends  of  which  the 
forces  P  and  Q  are  sus- 
pended. 

How  great  mast  P  be- 
come in  order  to  balance 
Q  and  all  resistance  ? 
Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  pulley  iacreased  by 
one  half  the  diameter  of 
the  rope,  ;  the  radius  of 
the  pin,  6  diameter  of  the 
rope,  W  the  weight  of  the 
pulley,  the  rope  and  the 
pin.  then  will 
P  r  =  Q  (r -f- Ad") +,.f  (P  +  Q -f  W) 
whence 


i^^^E^ 


=q(- 


r  +  kS'  +  f^q 


)+^M 


Using  the  same  letters    .  »^^  f^vf'^/ 
for   the  same  quantities,     r*^^  ^v^y-^-iA 
the     equation      becomes 
now 
Pr  =  (r  +  A(P)(Q  +  W 

-P)+M?Q. 
whence 

2r+fc<J' 

And  substituting  the 
same  values  as  above,  we 
obtain  here  P  =  116.7  kil. 

To  find  P  for  a  system 
of  movable  pulleys,  when 
the  directions  of  the  rope 
ends  are  vertical,  and  the  radii  and  weights 
of  all  the  pulleys  are  equal. 

Let  ■^,  ■^,,  y>,  .  .  .  .  yi,  indicate  the  ten. 

sions   of  the   succes-^^. ■       ^^  ^. — ■::y^ 

sive   rope   ends,  and  |/Q^\' '{<!^^>i£^  *JS!,\ 
put  -      " 

rJf.kS'  +  nq_ 
2r+k(!' 

2r+fcil' 

Then  will 
V.,  =  aQ-j-CW 
V>,=  aV>,+  CW=o* 

Q  +  dW(«-|-l) 

Q-f  C  W(a'+a 

^^) 

ButP== 


r — fit        I  r-i*! 

Take  for  example,  r  =  O,"  12 ;  <J  =  O," 
028 ;«  =  0.1;  ?  =  0,»  01 ;  Q  =  200  kil.;  W 
=  5  kil.,  then  will  P  =  224.24  kil. 

Round  the  movable  pulley  A,  on  the  pin 


W  (J*  ^\  and  making  (- 

=  a'andW=C' 

r— /if 

we  obtain  at  once 

P  =  a' (a- Q +  C  W  <?::^tll)  j +C' W. 

Finally,  to  find  P  for  a  system  of  fixed 
and  movable  pulleys,  under  the  supposiuoa 
that  the  fixed  ami  movable  pulleys  are  cor- 
responding in  size  and  equal  in  weight. 

TTcln.*    t\ta    camo   nnt.Atinna    ma  K'tore.  Wt 
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«ncce«sive  tensions  of  tbe  .v-^-^jt--^?^--sV. 
rope,  beginning  with  the  n^'^'^^ -^'■■^ '^fj 
fixed  end.     From  (a)  we 
obtain 

>'•     »'«       r  — /if 
or  making 

^,=a ^,,  and  henoe 

V'.  =  aV.-,  =  «"-'V'i 
bntV'+V,+V'.  +  ---. 

in  which  W  equals  the 
weight  of  the  system  of 
movable  pulleys. 

Substituting  in  this  last 
equation  the  values  for 
V" ,  V,  •  •  •  •  V".  in  terms 
of  V,.  we  obtain 
f,(l  +  a+a'+ 

C»-')=Q+W 

orV.  =  Q+w(j^-{) 

bnt  since  P  =  o"  V,-  ^^ 
have 

a"  —  1 


HOW  TO  Build. — We  read  that  the  build- 
ers of  ancient  Rome  were  obliged  to 
warrant  their  private  buildings  for  ten  years, 
and  their  public  ones  for  fifteen.  Moreover, 
every  accident  arbing  from  bad  construction 
daring  these  periods  was  to  be  made  good  by 
them  or  their  heir*.  If  they  were  unable  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  they  were  whip, 
ped,  shamed  and  banished.  Sonic  such  law 
like  this,  if  it  could  be  enforced  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
of  this  great  city  of  London,  would  work  a 
salutary  and  lasting  reform.  It  is  not  "  how 
to  build,"  but  how  not  to  build;  consequent- 
ly  structures  are  very  often,  in  fact  are 
daily,  being  erected,  whose  best  recommen- 
dation is  that  they  are  certain  to  kill  off 
some  portion  of  every  family  which  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  live  in  them. 

In  the  first  stage  of  their  existonce,  they 
effect  this  by  dampness,  want  of  ventilation 
and  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of 
drainage.  In  the  second  stage  of  existence 
of  these  houses,  th%y  kill  off  their  inmates 
by  the  presence  of  too  much  ventilation. 
Doors,  windows,  and  roofs  exhibit  the  effects 
of  employing  green  or  unseasoned  timber; 
aching  pains  begin  to  trouble  the  joints  and 


shoulders ;  and,  like  the  human  body,  the 
framing  body  of  joinery  creaks  with  a 
chronic  asthma.  In  the  house  where  there 
was  insufficient  ventilation  first,  there  is  any 
quantity  of  wind  and  weather  now,  for  tenon 
and  mortise  part  company,  and  paper,  lath, 
and  plaster  foUow^suit,  with  a  groan  for  the 
internal  genii. 

The  third  stage  in  the  life  of  those  model 
structures  is  this:  that  they  suddenly  drop 
to  the  earth  with  an  epileptic  spasm,  with- 
out the  least  external  warning ;  and  in  an- 
nihilating themselves  they  bury  several 
families  in  the  one  general  crash. 

Need  we  add  the  sequel  ?  Scarcely.  We 
will  simply  note  an  "  inquest," — verdict, 
"accidental  death."  Not  a  word  of  cen- 
sure on  the  ''jerry  builder"  or  sham  con- 
tractor, who  made  a  nice  thing  out  of  specu- 
lating in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  beings. 
Not  a  word  of  reproof  on  the  man  that 
"  did  not  want  any  of  your  confounded 
architects."  Not  one  word  on  the  jack-of- 
all-trades  who  was  surveyor,  engineer,  archi- 
tect, and  all.  No,  not  a  word.  He,  like 
other  "  lucky  dogs,"  caught  up  the  "  tip  '' 
of  the  day,  and  his  trade  is  to  build  to  sdl, 
and  not  to  build  to  last. 

Ob,  would  that  the  old  Roman  law  were 
still  in  force,  or  that  a  vigilance  committee 
were  embodied  so  that  the  building  ghouls 
of  London  could  be  "whipped,  shamed  and 
banished  "  from  the  country ! — Builder. 

ENGINE  Cranks  Cast  prom  Stebl. — 
Messrs.  Yickers,  Sons  &  Co.,  Sheffield, 
have  turned  out  the  second  of  two  of  the 
largest  steel  cranks  ever  made,  and  these 
cast  direct  to  shape,  and  not  as  an  ingot. — 
Its  weight,  as  cast,  was  38,500  lbs.,  or  about 
17  tons  4  cwt.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  cru- 
cibles were  poured,  in  regular  order,  in 
making  it.  Steel  castings  have  shown  sur- 
prising and  uniform  cohesive  strength  and 
toughness.  They  are  unquestionably  fice 
from  any  internal  flaws  or  defects  of  any  kind. 
A  cast-steel  engine  crank,  especially  of 
large  dimensions,  is  more  likely  to  be  sound 
(apart  from  the  greater  strength  of  steel  //er 
te)  than  a  heavy  wrought-iron  forging  of  the 
same  shape.  Even  in  wrought-iron  forgings 
presenting  no  visible  or  definite  flaw,  8eo> 
tions  cut  out  and  tested  have  been  found 
to  bear  no  more  than  7.000  or  8,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  The  strength  of  steel,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  not  vary  much  from  70,000  lbs. — 
a  strength  attended  with  great  toughness  or 
endurance  when  exposed  to  sudden  shocks. 
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THE  GERNER  BOILER. 

This  form  of  steam  generator  having  now 
been  in  actual  service  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  warrant  definite  conclusions,  and  having 
been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests,  has  de- 
veloped some  notable  advantages  in  working 
and  maintenance,  and  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  among  the  users  of  steam. 
The  accompanying  engravings,  prepared  for 
this  magazine  from  the  latest  working  draw- 
ings adopted,  illustrate  the  different  forms 
of  service  to  which  the  Gerner  principle  of 
construction  has  been  applied.  The  descrip- 
tion and  working  results  arc  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  "Scientific  American." 


The  invei 
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Common  Cylindrical  Boiler. 
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The  Gerner  Rc-inforcement  consists  in 
placing  within  a  cylindrical  boiler  another 
cylinder  of  just  sufiScicntly  smaller  size  to 
leave  a  space  (when  set  a  little  out  of  center) 
of  about  4  in.  at  the  bottom  and  ends,  in- 
creasing gradually  to  about  6  in.  at  the  top. 
This  cylinder,  by  displacing  the  large  mass 
of  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  reduces  it  to  a 
thin  sheet,  which  fills  the  space  between  the 
two  cylinders,  and  entirely  surrounds  the 
inner  one ;  the  water  line  being  now  near 
the  top  iniitead  of  the  middle  of  the  boiler. 
The  inner  cylinder  is  simply  supported  at 
each  end  by  a  bracket  attached  to  the  outer 
boiler,  and  is  provided  with  a  dome,  open  at 
the  top,  standing  within  the  dome  of  the 
outside  cylinder.  The  steam,  as  it  is  gene- 
rated, rises,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  Fig. 
4,  into  the  outer  dome,  and  thence  passes 
by  the  inner  dome  into  the  interior  of  the 
inner  cylinder,  which  thus  becomes  a  large 
steam  reservoir  entirely  filled  with  dry  steam, 
which  is  kept  in  its  normal  condition  by  the 
jacket  of  hot  water  which  surrounds  and 
protects  it  from  radiation,  the  temperature 
which  protects  being  the  same  that  pro- 
duced it.  The  steam-pipe  E  acta  as  a  steam- 
trap  to  convey  only  dry  steam.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
within  the  reservoir  equalizes  that  of  the 
Bteam  in  the  water  outside,  thus  obviating 


the  necessity  for  "  staying"  and  the  use  of 
heavy  iron  in  its  construction.  The  water 
being  carried  so  high  in  the  boiler  admits  of 
the  brick-work  being  set  off  from  it,  and  the 
fire  thus  carried  entirely  around  it,  through- 
out its   entire    length   and  ends,   thereby 
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doubling  the  extent  of  heating  surface. 
The  brick-work  may  be  thrown  in  an  arch 
over  the  builer,  or  the  suooeMive  layers  of 
brick  "  stepped  in  "  like  •  reverberatory 
furnace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  lessened  volume  of 
water  materially  increases  the  safety  of  the 
boiler.  C.  W  ve  Williams,  in  his  able  work 
on  ''Heat  and  Steam,'*  page  171,  asserts 
that  "the  risk  of  explosion  is  greatly  in> 
creased  by  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  every  cubic  foot  of  which,  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  genera- 
tion of  steam,  being  an  additional  source  of 
danger." 

The  Stationary  Boiler. — Figs.  5  and  6  re- 
present the  usual  form  of  the  Gemer  sta- 
tionary boiler.  The  shell  is  cone-shaped, 
its  smaller  end  being  over  the  grate ;  the 
axis  is  set  level.  The  flame  envelopes  the 
boiler,  and  its  escape  is  checked  at  the  top 
and  sides  by  a  brick  partition  at  the  rear, 
and  its  exit  b  through  a  vent  underneath 
the  larger  end  of  the  boiler  into  the  flue  and 
chimney.  Within  the  shell  is  placed  a  simi- 
lar cylinder  of  less  dimensions,  leaving  an  an- 
nular water  space  of  about  4  in.  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  6  in.  at  the  top. 

The  angle  of  the  heating  surface,  as  here 
presented  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  is  best 
calculated  to  oatoh  and  absorb  the  heat,  im- 
pingement beins  more  direct  and  effective, 
while  the  free  circulation  of  the  water,  from 
the  position  in  which  the  conical  shells  re- 
tain it,  is  greatly  promoted.  This  form  also 
provides  an  extensive  combustion  chamber, 
wherein  the  gases  may  become  thoroughly 
ignited,  while  the  rapidly  narrowing  passage 
towards  the  flue,  in  both  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  direction,  so  progressively  retards 
the  gases  in  their  passage  to  the  outlet,  that 
their  combustion  is  perfected,  and  their  heat, 
as  far  as  possible,  imparted  to  the  boiler. 
There  is  no  lodgment  for  refuse,  ashes  and 
dirt  about  the  boiler,  and  all  sediment  with- 
in is  naturally  deposited  at  its  lowest  point, 
T,  whence  it  is  easily  blown  off.  The  ad- 
vantage derived  from  setting  the  boiler  with- 
out contact  with  the  brick-work  is  great,  for 
when,  as  is  necessary  with  ordinary  boilers, 
the  brick-work  and  the  boiler  are  brought 
in  contact,  any  water  from  the  top  will  set- 
tle at  the  point  of  contact,  become  decora- 
posed,  and  very  quickly  weaken  the  boiler 
by  oxidizing  the  iron.  The  "  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Boiler  Explosions,"  in 
England,  report  that  50  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
plosions of  stationary   boilers  are   clearly 


traceable  to  this  cause.  Unequal  expansion 
and  contraction  are  also,  doubtless,  as  mnch 
promoted  in  a  boiler  bnt  half  bricked  in,  as 
in  a  tubular  or  locomotive  boiler  with  its 
varying  diameters  and  position  of  shell  and 
tubes ;  for  the  upper  half,  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  lower  part  is  subject 
to  intense  heat,  must  be  unequally  affected, 
and  soon  lead  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
boiler. 

The  Portable  Boiler.— Th'ia  boiler.  Figs. 
9,  10  and  11,  ha#  the  form  throughout  of  a 
locomotive  fire-box,  with  a  double  shell  all 
over,  and  open  at  the  back  end,  the  space 
between  the  shells  being  about  3  in.  at  the 
bottom,  4  in.  at  the  sides  and  front  end,  and 
10  or  12  in.  at  the  top.  Within  this  fire- 
box shaped  boiler  is  placed  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Gemer  stationary  boiler.  The 
feed-pipe  to  both  the  inner  and  outer  boiler 
is  shown  at  F  F,  and  the  connecting  pipe  at 
X.  Apart  from  these  two  pipes  there  is  no 
water  or  steam  connection  between  the  two 
boilers,  and  with  these  connections  severed, 
the  boilers  become  in  fact  two  separate  steam 
generators.  The  inner  boiler  is  supported 
by  a  rod  in  its  front  end,  resting  within  an 
expanded  tube  in  the  front  of  the  ooter 
boiler,  and  by  two  Stst  screws  S  8,  Fig.  11, 
which  pass  through  lugs  in  the  dome,  on  to 
a  plate  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  boiler. 
The  open  end  of  the  outer  boiler,  after  the 
inner  boiler  is  placed  in  position,  is  closed 
by  a  cast-iron  plate,  which  arrests  the  flames 
after  their  passage  around  and  underneath 
the  inner  boiler,  and  diverts  them  into  the 
uptake  or  chimney.  A  plate  B  is  placed 
underneath  the  inner  boiler  near  the  back 
end,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  escape  flue, 
and  to  compel  the  heat  to  strike  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  in  the  rear.  The  water-line  in 
both  boilers  is  the  same,  and  the  steam  from 
both  is  conveyed  into  the  steam  reservoir  B. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fire-box 
of  a  locomotire  boiler  is  its  most  effective 
part,  owing  to  the  free  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  flame  in  one  mass,  not 
divided  by  flues,  thus  illustrating  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that 
"heat  communicated  by  flame  depends  on 
its  mass."  This  principle  has  been  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  many  tubular  boilers 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  lengthening 
the  fire-box  and  cutting  down  the  length  of 
the  tubes.  In  view  of  these  &cts,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  outer  boiler,  above  de- 
scribed, furnishes  very  effective  and  desira- 
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able  surface  for  the  genera- 
tion of  Bteam,  without  pro- 
Benting  any  impediment  for 
the  free  circulation  of  the 
water  within,  or  lodgment  of 
ashes  or  refuse  without ;  and 
that  the  inner  boiler  adds  the- 
other  advantages  of  the  Ger- 
ner  principle. 

The  Marine  Boiler. — Thi* 
boiler,  Figs.  13  and  14,  may 
be  described  as  a  single  re- 
turn conical  flue  boiler,  form- 
ing    a    conical    combustion 
chamber.        Its    peculiarity- 
consists  in  its  conical  shaped 
flues  and  their  annular  water 
spaces. 
The  outer  shell  A  is  a  plain  cylinder,  the  inner  shell  6 
ionforms  to  the  shape  of  the  outer  shell  (forming  a  space 
ncreasing  from  4  to  6  in.   between  the  two),  to  a  height 
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The  Gernor  Marine  Boiler. 


circulating  pipe  G.  The  fire-box  or  furnace 
portion  of  the  boiler,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very 
extensive,  wherein  the  flame  is  maintained 
in  an-  iindivided  ma.<s8,  and  the  heating  sur- 
face on  all  sides  presented  to  its  action  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  obtain  great  effi- 
ciency. The  gradually  narrowing  passage 
towards  the  opening  into  the  return  flue  re- 
tards the  gases  of  combustion  until  the 
greater  amount  of  direct  heat  is  utilized, 
and  after  entering  the  flue,  they  are  still 
further  retarded  in  their  escape  to  the 
chimney  by  the  tapering  form  of  the  flue, 
and  their  entire  available  heat  imparted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  platetr  containing  thin 
sheets  of  water. 

Rate  of  Evaporation. — The  authority  we 
have  referred  to  gives,  "  from  actual  know- 
ledge," the  results  of  •  trial  of  a  Gemer 
stationary  boiler,  by  the  means  adopted  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  experiments.  The  boiler  is 
10  ft.  long,  2  ft.  front,  and  3  ft.  rear  diame- 
ter, with  a  grate  surface  of  4^V  ^^-  ft- 
The  experiments  show  that  the  boiler  is 
producing  500  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  hour 
for  every  50  lbs.  of  coal  consumed,  after 
setting  aside  the  fraction  .65  of  a  lb.  over 
10  lbs.  of  steam  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  a  pound  of  anthracite.  This  margin 
of  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  will 
cover  many  of  the  defects  of  unskillful 
firing.  Assuming,  then,  that  in  practice  the 
boiler  will  evaporate  500  lbs.  of  water  per 
hour  with  a  consunption  of  50  lbs.  of  coal, 
and  allowing  33  lbs.  of  water  to  be  the  fair 
standard  of  a  horse-power,  this  boiler  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  15  horse-power.  The  total 
heating  surface  being  SS^^o^j;  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
results  obtained  being  over  15  horse-power, 
shows  5^  sq.  ft.  in  these  boilers  to  be  suffi- 


cient to  produce  a  horse-power,  and  illus- 
trates the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface. 

The  test  of  a  marine  boiler  (i.  e.,  built 
upon  the  bame  plan  as  one  intended  for  a 
sieam-vessel)  now  in  operation  at  the  Netr 
York  and  Erie  R.  R.  General  offices  (Grand 
Opera  House),  New  York,  is  given  by  the 
same  authority.  The  boiler  is  16  ft.  long, 
6^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  J.  W.  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  N.  Y.  and 
E.  R.  R.,  110  horse-power,  3,300  lbs.  water 
evaporated  per  hour,  with  an  economical  re- 
sult of  over  12  lbs.  of  water  to  1  lb.  of 
coal.  The  entire  heating  surface  being  hot 
400  sq.  ft.,  gives  less  than  4  sq.  ft.  to  a 
horse-power. 

This  result  may  be  better  appreciated  by 
taking  in  comparison  a  tubular  boiler,  say 
23^  ft.  long'by  6  ft.  in  diameter,  containing 
with  its  tubes  a  total  heating  surface  of 
1,139  sq.  ft.  Such  a  boiler,  by  allowing  tbe 
ordinary  standard  of  15  sq.  ft.  to  a  horse- 
power, would  be  estimated  at  75  horse- 
power, and  its  steady  economical  result 
could  hardly  be  relied  upon  at  over  6.^  to  7 
pounds  water  to  1  of  coal,  with  no  assur- 
ance whatever  of  the  dryness  of  its  steam. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  comparative 
inefficiency  of  heating  surfaces  made  up  of 
small  flues.  Various  authorities  have  been 
quoted  in  this  connection,  among  others 
Armstrong  (revised  by  Bourne),  who  says 
that  ''  the  present  construction  of  the  mul- 
titubular boiler,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  truly 
stated  as  a  disgrace  to  the  science  of  this 
age  of  progress."  C.  Wye  Williams  says : 
"  Heat,  communicated  by  flame,  must  de- 
pend on  its  mass ;"  also  that  "  the  tubular 
system  is  chemically,    mechanically,   and 
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practically  a  destroyer  of  ignition  and  the 
sustained  existence  of  flame."  Again  he 
says :  "  The  result  of  tho  adoption  of  the 
multitubular  system  has  been  a  less  perfect 
combustion,  a  larger  development  of  opaque 
smoke,  a  greater  waste  of  fuel  and  heat,  and 
a  more  dangerous  application  of  it." 

Various  recent  experiments  within  our 
own  knowledge  appear  to  confirm  these  views. 
In  one  small  locomotive  boiler,  for  instance, 
the  flues  were  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  fire-box  was  extended  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler  with  good  results. 
Exact  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
made  in  this  case.  The  following  considera- 
tions, at  least,  will  be  admitted  by  all  ex- 
perts: fire-box  surfaces  are  vastly  more 
efficient  than  flue  surfaces.  In  the  multitu- 
bular boiler,  the  flame  entering  the  small 
tubes  is  extinguished,  combustion  of  the 
gases  ceases,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  otherwise  availalde  heat  pases  off  in 
smoke  and  anconsumed  gases,  and  is  lost ; 
free  circulation  of  water  is  obviously  im- 
peded by  the  multitude  of  small  tubes,  and 
the  small  inetrstices  between  them  provide 
a  very  ready  means  for  the  retention  of  im- 
purities in  the  water,  and  consequent  in- 
crustation ;  and,  finally,  the  mechanical  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  the  tubes  tight,  in  their 
varing  expansions  and  contractions,  is  an 
expensive  and  dangerous  experience  to  al- 
most all  who  have  usud  them. 

The  claim  of  ecornomy  made  for  the  Gerner 
boiler  appears,  therefore,  to  be  well  founded 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  The  safety 
of  the  cylindrical  form,  as  compared  with 
flat  sides,  is  obvions.  The  other  advantages 
claimed  have  been  referred  to  in  detail,  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
boiler.  We  may  add  that  these  boilers  are 
guaranteed  for  a  rate  of  vaporization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  of  the  experiments 
above  stated. 


SAFETY  Car  Trucks. — Mr.  Morris,  of 
the  Housatocric  Railway,  has  devised  an 
improvement  for  relieving  the  effects  of  a 
broken  oar  wheel  or  rail.  He  attaches  to 
the  truck  frame,  just  inside  of  the  wheels, 
two  stout  sled  runners,  made  of  heavy  plank 
shod  with  metal  or  entirely  of  metal.  In  case 
of  running  off  the  track,  these  runners  receive 
at  once  the  weight  of  the  car,  and  prevent  all 
but  a  slight  sinking  of  the  wheels.  They 
act  as  bnuces  to  check  the  •  speed  and  also 
prevent  lateral  motion  of  the  car. 


COMBUSTION  UNDER  PRESSURE. 

From  "  EDgineering." 

We  propose  to  explain  briefly  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  theory  of  Mr.  Bessemer's 
system  of  high-pressure  furnaces,  and  show 
why  the  fact  of  the  combustion  taking  place 
under  pressure  should  cause  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  produced  to  be  increased.  Fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  before  the  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  experiments  of  Reg- 
nault,  it  was  considered  by  many  investiga- 
tors, who  either  disbelieved  or  did  not  per- 
fectly comprehend  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat,  that  the  specific  heat  of  air  and  other 
gases  was  decreased  by  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  under  which  they  were  confined. 
We.  should  not  have  referred  to  this  fact 
here,  but  that  some  recent  writers,  arguing 
falsely  from  the  experiments  made  by  Cle- 
ments and  Desormes  early  in  the  present 
century,  have  endorsed  this  opinion,  and 
stated  that  the  specific  heat  of  gases-  de- 
creased as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  According  to 
these  theorists,  the  increase  of  temperature 
obtained  by  Mr.  Bessemer's  high  pressure 
system  would  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  gases  generated  by  combustion  being 
under  pressure,  had  a  less  specific  heat  than 
those  escaping  from  an  ordinary  furnace  fire, 
and  that  consequently  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  was  capable  of  raising  them  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  could  be  obtained  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  admirable  ex- 
periments of  Regnault,  however,  described 
by  him  in  the  "Comptes  Rcndus"  for 
1853,  conclusively  proved  that  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  air  was  sensibly  constant  at  all 
pressures  and  temperatures  at  which  it  was 
tested,  and  the  explanation  we  have  just 
mentioned  is  therefore  an  untenable  one. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  ic- 
sults  obtained  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  these 
results  being,  we  consider,  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

It  was  long  ago  shown  by  Poisson  and 
Laplace  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight 
of  any  gas,  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  is 
less  if  that  gas  was  maintained  at  a  constant 
volume,  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  expand 
freely  during  the  heating  process.  In  other 
words,  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  maintained 
at  a  constant  volume  is  less  than  that  of  the 
same  gas  maintained  at  a  constant  pressure, 
the  difference  in  the  two  specific  heata  under 
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the  two  circamatances  being  due  to  the  heat 
absorbed  in  performing  the  work  of  expan- 
sion.  In  the  ease  of  air  the  two  specific 
heats  have  been  ascertained  to  be  .169  and 
.238  respectively  (that  of  water  being  de- 
noted by  1),  and  it  thns  appears  that  a 
pound  of  air  in  expanding  to  the  extent  due 
to  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°,  absorbs,  or 
renders  latent,  .238— .169  =  .069  of  a  unit 
of  heat.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  heating 
of  air  which  takes  place  under  compression 
is  due,  for  when  a  quantity  of  air  is  reduced 
in  bulk,  the  heat  which  had  been  previously 
employed  in  maintaining  it  in  an  expanded 
state  becomes  re-converted  into  sensible 
heal,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
raised  accordingly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  comprei^sion  of  the  air  dees  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  it,  but 
merely  renders  sensible  a  portion  which  was 
previously  latent,  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
t'mt  a  certain  weight  of  air  or  gases  con- 
tiining  a  given  quantity  of  heat  will  have 
a  higher  temperature  if  compressed  than  if 
maintained  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

In  Mr.  Bcssemer's  high-pressure  furnaces 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are,  it 
is  true,  not  allowed  to  expand  and  then 
heated  by  compression,  but  they  are  pre- 
vented from  expanding  as  they  would  do  in 
an  ordinary  furnace,  and,  as  far  as  the  re- 
sults go,  the  effect  b  the  same.  In  other 
words,  in  a  high-pressure  furnace  working 
at  a  pressure  of,  say,  two  atmospheres,  the 
temperature  of  the  gaseous  products"  of 
combustion  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  expand  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  then  suddenly  com- 
pressed until  the  pressure  became  doubled. 
Now  it  can  be  shown  by  reasoning  iounded 
on  the  data  we  have  given,  that  what  is 
known  as  the  absolute  temperature  —  or 
the  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  -|- 
461.2° — of  any  given  quantity  of  air  will, 
if  that  air  be  compressed,  vary  as  the  .29th 
power*  of  its  pressure  above  a  vacuum  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  T,  =  absolute  temperature 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  air  under  a  pressure 
P„  its  temperature,  T,,  under  another  pres- 
sure, P„  will  equal  T,  X  (  p'-) '" .    If  now 

we  assume,  as  we  probably  may  do  without 
any  sensible  error,  that  this  formula  for  air 
is  applicable  to  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 


•  The  .29th  power  of  any  number  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  the  aae  of  »  table  of  logarithnii. 


bnstion  obtained  in  a  high-pressure  farnaee, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  due  to  the  adoptiun 
of  the  high-pressure  system  in  any  particu- 
lar case.  Perhaps  an  example  or  two  may 
render  this  clearer. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  furnace  in  which  the  proportions  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  are  as  one  to 
four,  and  let  this  furnace  be  worked,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  Now,  we  showed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  article,  in  our  number  for  the 
17th  ult.,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
that  when  carbon  is  supplied  with  just  suffi- 
cient air  for  combustion,  and  is  burnt  into 
carbonic  acid,  the  highest  temperature  theo- 
retically obtainable  is  about  4,500°,  while 
if  it  is  burnt  into  carbonic  oxide,  the  tem- 
perature will  be  about  2,25U°  only.  In  the 
case  we  are  now  considering,  therefore,  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  loss  of  beat  from 
radiation  or  the  admission  of  excess  of  air, 
etc.,  the  most  intense  heat  attainable  will 

be  (2:250x4)+4^  =  2,700°   above  th, 

temperature  of  the  air  and  fuel  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  If,  now,  the  temperature 
at  which  the  materials  are  introduced  be 
taken  as  60°,  the  temperature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  nnder  the  above  cir- 
cumstances will  be  2,760°,  and  their  abso- 
lute temperature  2,760  -f  461.2  =  3,221.2». 
Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  furnace  is 
worked  at  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
above  the  atmo.spbere,  or,  say,  at  a  pressure 
of  two  atmospheres,  the  products  of  com- 
bustion being  the  same  as  before.  In  this 
case  the  absolute  temperature  of  tho  pro- 
ducts instead  of  being  3,221.2°,  will  be 
3,221.2  X 2"  =  3,221.2x1.222=  3,936.3°, 
and  their  temperature  expressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  will  be  3,936.3-461.2  =  3,475.1, 
or,  say,  3,475°,  being  a  temperature  715° 
higher  than  that  obtained  in  a  furnace  work- 
ed at  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  same 
way  we  should  expect  to  find  that  if  the 
pressure  under  which  the  furnace  is  worked 
is  increased  to  three  atmospheres,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  products  of  combustion  will 
rise  to  (3,221.2  X  8-")  — 461.2  =  (3,221  X 
1.375)— 461.2  =  3.967.9°,  or,  say,  3,968°, 
a  temperature  more  than  1,200°  in  excess  of 
that  obtainable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

It  will,  of  coutse,  be  understood  that  the 
temperatures  above  given  are  merely  rcla- 
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tive,  being  illustrative  of  the  effects  duo  to 
the  high-pressure  system  of  working  as 
compared  with  what  we  may  call,  for  dis- 
tinction, the  ordinary  low-pressure  system. 
In  practice  the  actual  temperatures  obtained 
irill  depend  not  only  upon  the  pressure  used, 
but  also,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already 
explained  in  our  former  article,  upon  the 
completeness  of  the  conversion  of  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  into  carbonic  acid,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  supply  of  air  is  ad- 
justed, as  well  as  upon  the  means  adopted 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  Mr.  Bessemer  is, 
we  understand,  about  to  try  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  a  furnace  worked  at  various 
pressures,  and  we  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  agree  with 
the  theory  we  have  advanced. 

TBANSMISSinN  OF  POWEE  BY  WiRK 
K0PE8. — There  are,  at  Moulins  Galant, 
near  Corbeil,  22  miles  south  of  Paris,  some 
important  paper  mills  belonging  to  MM. 
Darblay  and  Company.  One  of  these  mills 
is  worked  by  an  hydraulic  wheel  of  about 
30  horse-power.  But  the  power  of  this 
wheel  not  being  sufficient  all  the  year 
round,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  supple- 
mentary power,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  another  fall  on  the  same  river,  770 
yards  up  the  valley.  This  fall,  of  about  40 
or  45  horse-power,  was  formerly,  and  is 
even  now,  used  for  working  a  flour  mill, 
which  has  been  taken  on  lease  by  M.  Dar- 
blay. The  connection  between  the  flour 
mill  and  the  paper  mill  has  been  made  with 
a  telodynamic*  wire.  This  system  of  trans- 
mission consists  of  an  iron  endless  wire 
supported  by  pulleys,  and  running  at  a  very 
great  speed.  It  is  thus  possible  to  transmit 
a  large  power  through  a  very  thin  wire,  and 
this  system  is  now  extensively  used  in 
France,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts. 
The  Moulins  Galant  wire  is  worth  notice, 
because,  besides  its  great  length,  the  axles 
of  the  driving  and  driven  pulleys  are  neither 
parallel  nor  situated  at  the  same  level.  The 
angle  between  these  axles  is  8deg.  10  min., 
and  the  driving  axle  is  14  ft.  1  in.  above  the 
other ;  both  are,  of  course,  horizontal.  The 
wire  has  been  arranged  in  a  polygonal  line, 
and  at  each  summit  of  this  polygonal  line 
there  are  two  pulleys,  bearing  the  driving 
and  the  driven  wire.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  axles  of  these  pulleys  snch  an 

*  From  the  Greek  rtiXe  far,  and  iwt^u{  power. 


inclination  that  the  plan  of  the  pulley 
should  include  the  tangents  to  the  two  ad- 
joining curves  of  the  wire  by  each  side  of 
the  pulley.  The  shape  of  these  curvei,  and 
the  inclination  of  their  tangent,  had  accord- 
ingly to  be  calculated  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  and  the  pulleys  had  afterwards  to  be 
accurately  arranged  in  the  calculated  situa- 
tion. Any  mistake  in  these  calculations 
would  produce  a  great  waste  of  power,  and 
sometimes  would  enable  the  wire  to  get  out 
of  the  grooves  of  the  pulleys.  All  this 
plant  has  been  successfully  arranged  by 
MM.  Gallon  and  Yigreux,  civil  engineers, 
and  it  has  worked  quite  well  for  nearly 
eight  months.  The  diameter  of  the  rope  is 
^  in.,  it  weighs  9  lbs.  per  yard,  and  it  con- 
sists of  48  iron  wires  ^\  m.  diameter,  and 
of  a  central  hemp  strand  of  about  f  in.  dia- 
meter. The  speed  of  the  rope  is  Gl  ft.  9 
in.  per  minute,  and  the  calculated  strain  is 
666  lbs.  on  the  driving,  and  313  lbs.  on  tho 
driven  wire.  The  diameter  of  the  driving 
and  driven  pulleys  is  8  ft.,  and  they  bnvu 
an  angular  speed  of  150  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  hydraulic  wheel  running  only 
3^  revolutions  per  minute,  the  proper  speed 
is  given  to  the  driving  pulley  through  two 
intermediate  wrought-iron  shafts,  supplied 
with  ca.st-iron  spur-wheels.  The  wire  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  intermediate  pulleys,  6  ft. 
6  in.  diameter,  and  there  is  an  average  span 
of  246  ft.  between  these  pulleys.  There 
are  some  masonry  piers,  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high, 
carrying  these  pulleys,  and  supplied  with 
wrought-iron  ladders  for  oiling  the  journals. 
The  average  deflection  of  the  wire  between 
the  pulleys  is  10  ft.  for  the  driven  and  5  ft. 
for  the  driving  wire.  This  latter  runs  very 
near  the  ground  in  some  places  through  the 
meadows.  The  inclination  on  the  horizon- 
tal of  tho  shafts  of  the  pulleys  is  4  deg.  8 
min.  for  the  driven,  and  8  deg.  28  min.  for 
the  driving  wire.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
calculate  very  accurately  the  total  length  of 
the  rope ;  upon  the  length  depends  the  ten- 
sion ;  with  a  too  great  length  the  wire  could 
be  allowed  to  slip  in  spite  of  tho  leather 
lining  of  the  grooves  of  the  pulleys ;  with 
too  short  a  wire  the  friction  would  be  use- 
lessly increased ;  in  both  cases  the  wire 
would  be  liable  to  fall  down  the  pulleys. 
This  dangerous  accident  happened  once  at 
Moulins  Galant,  the  wire  being  pulled  by  a 
hay  cart  crossing  under  it,  but  nobody  was 
injured.  The  calculated  slack  of  the  wire 
is  about  20  ft.,  and  this  length  has  been 
ascertained  to  answer  quite  well.     There  is 
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a  telegraphic  connection  between  the  two 
mills  in  order  to  stop  the  wheel  when  there 
is  some  accident  to  the  paper  mill.  The 
flour  mill  is  of  course  kept  at  work  when 
there  is  in  the  river  a  sufficient  flow  of 
water,  and  when  all  the  requirements  of  the 
paper  mill  are  performed.  The  waste  of 
power  by  friction  is  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  power.  The  wire  is  without  any  con- 
nection with  the  paper  engine  of  the  paper 
mill,  which  is  worked  by  a  small  steam  en- 
gine. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  such 
ropes  are  worked  in  connection  with  a  steam 
engine,  this  latter  wants  a  very  powerful 
quickly  acting  governor,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  overrunning  of  the  engine,  should  the 
wire  suddenly  break  down.  Such  an  acci- 
dent happened,  some  years  ago,  in  a  cot- 
ton-spinning works  in  Alsace,  and  a  large 
steam  engine  was  entirely  destroyed. — Cor. 
The  E?igineer, 


COIGNETS  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

From  "  EDginecring." 

For  about  twelve  years  the  "  B^ton  agglo- 
m6r6"  of  M.  P.  Coignet  ha.<i  been  employed 
in  France,  at  first  sparingly,  and  with  hesi- 
tation, but  of  late  so  largely  and  with  so 
much  confidence,  that  many  of  the  large 
works  in  and  near  Paris  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  most  part,  or  entirely,  with 
this  material. 

So  early  as  1850,  M.  Coignet  had  experi- 
mented further  than  his  predecessors  Fleuret 
(1800)  and  Lebrun  (1829),  but  the  conglo- 
merate he  then  produced  was  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  commencement  he  employed  a  crude 
mixture  of  coal  cinder  with  lime,  and  subse- 
quently he  substituted  sand  for  the  former 
ingredient,  and  mixed  it  with  powdered  lime, 
moi.stening  both  together  instead  of  wetting 
the  lime  as  he  at  first  done.  The  second  pro- 
cess to  which  he  arrived,  after  modification 
and  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  mate- 
rials from  different  districts,  and  under  vary- 
ing   circumstances,    to    ascertain   the    best 


the  mass  is  reduced,  in  a  grinding  mill,  t«  s 
stiff  paste,  and  is  introduced  into  monlda  <^ 
any  desired  form,  being  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  repeated  and  heavy  blows.  By 
this  means  it  is  thoroughly  agglomerated, 
and  the  mould  being  almost  immediately  re- 
moved, the  b^tOD,  shaped  to  the  desired  fig- 
ure, shortly  becomes  set,  and  acquires  the 
hardness  of  stone. 

The  material  thus  mixed  and  compressed 
under  the  hammer,  when  placed  in  the  nnrald, 
receives  a  weight,  strength,  and  denaty 
which  renders  it  a  thoroughly  trust-worthy 
building  material.  On  the  average  1.31 
bushels  of  component  parts,  sand,  lime  and 
cement,  make  a  cubic  foot  of  b^ton  which 
will  weigh  about  140  lbs.,  and  ofier  a  resist- 
ance of  some  2^  tons  per  square  inch,  while 
ordinary  mortar,  formed  of  the  same  constitn- 
cnts,  will  exhibit  very  insignificant  powers  of 
resistance.  The  difference  arises  principally 
from  the  difference  in  manipulation  :  in  mix- 
ing mortar  an  excess  of  water  is  always  used, 
which  is  distributed  throughout  the  mass, 
and  separates  the  particles  of  lime  and  sand, 
retarding  the  setting,  and  when  after  a  time 
the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  the  mortar 
more  or  less  porous. 

Theoretically,  the  Coignet  process  fills  all 
the  necessary  conditions,  and  produces  a  per- 
fect b^ton,  the  sand  and  lime  being  moistened 
with  a  minimum  of  water,  and  mingled  as 
intimately  as  possible.  Besides  the  thorough 
cohesion  of  the  particles  induced  by  the  mix- 
ing and  compression,  the  small  quantity  <^ 
water  used  makes  the  setting  more  rapid  and 
more  uniform. 

In  all  cases  the  lime  used  should  be  hy- 
draulic, in  fine  powder,  and  well  screened,  to 
free  it  from  lumps;  for  if  there  are  any 
lumps  admitted  into  the  b^ton  they  swell 
when  the  mixture  is  diluted,  and  weaken  the 
material. 

The  cements  used  are  always,  if  possible, 
heavy  and  slow  setting.  The  quantity  used 
is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  setting  re- 
quired, and  the  hardness  of  stone  which  it  is 
souirht  to  obtain.     For  the  third  intrredient. 
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prolonged  compresaion  in  the  mould  to  pro- 
duce a  first-class  b(§ton. 

The  ingredients  are  measured  into  a  mix- 
ing mill  in  barrows,  and  during  the  process 
small  quantities  of  water  are  gradually  added 
as  the  mixing  proceeds,  until  the  b^ton  be- 
comes in  the  necessary  condition ;  the  more 
completely  thb  part  of  the  work  is  done  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  setting,  and  the  harder 
will  the  stone  become. 

The  ordinary  form  of  grinding  mill  em- 
ployed consists  of  an  iron  cistern,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  perforated,  and  in  the  center  of 
which  revolves  a  vertical  shaft,  armed  with 
a  number  of  helical  knives,  and  carrying 
beneath  it  a  cyoloidal  arm,  which  in  each 
revolution  discharges  a  part  of  the  paste. 
A  penstock  covering  the  outlet  regulates 
the  discharge  of  the  b^ton.  The  mate- 
rial thus  obtained  from  the  mill  is  in  a 
firm  but  plastic  state,  and  it  is  thrown  into  a 
mould,  in  thin  layers,  and  each  layer,  as  it 
is  laid  in,  is  beaten  and  compressed  by  the 
regular  and  even  blow  of  a  sixteen  pound 
hammer.  In  order  to  secure  a  perfect  adhe- 
sion and  union  of  the  different  layers  of  ma- 
terial, especially  when  fine  sand  is  used,  it  is 
generally  the  custom  to  cross  cut  the  surface 
of  the  layer  in  order  that  the  superincumbent 
thickness  may  be  thoroughly  united  to  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moulding  to  which 
the  Coignet  beton  is  applied,  the  first  being 
used  when  the  material  is  employed  en  masse 
in  place,  the  second  when  it  is  moulded  in 
blocks  to  be  subsequently  employed.  The 
moulds  which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  place 
are  composed  of  close  boarding  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  cross  bracing.  This  mould 
carries  the  ornaments  which  are  destined  to 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  structuro  after 
completion.  In  the  second  class  of  work  all 
kinds  of  ornament  can  be  produced  from 
cornices  to  statuary. 

Of  late  years  the  application  of  the  Coig- 
net b^ton  has  been  equally  extensive  and 
varied.  In  Egypt,  where  it  has  been  en)- 
ployed  on  a  vast  scale,  light-houses  have 
been  reared  out  of  the  almost  impalpable 
sands  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  Paris, 
some  40  miles  of  sewers  have  been  con- 
structed of  the  same  material ;  and  arches  of 
the  basement  buildings  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1867,  saw  mills  at  Aubervilliers,  the  numer- 
ous cellers  of  many  private  houses,  entire 
buildings  of  five  and  six  stories  in  height, 
railway  bridges  at  Sainte  Colombe,  on  the 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  line,  a 
church  at  Y^rinet,  and  above  all  the  brge 


works  connected  with  the  new  Paris  water 
supply,  and  some  examples  of  which  we  illus- 
trate on  another  page. 

The  exact  proportion  of  materials  employed 
on  works  of  different  classes,  and  with  sand 
and  lime  produced  from  different  districts, 
will  be  interesting.  Thus  the  work  about  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  was  formed  of  a  mixture 
by  bulk  of  5  of  sand,  1  of  lime,  and  ^  of  ce- 
ment. The  same  proportion  holds  good  for 
the  sewers,  and  the  rapidity  of  setting  is  as 
great,  that  the  centering  can  be  struck  within 
ten  hours  after  the  bdton  is  got  in  place, 
and  the  sewers  can  be  put  into  service  in 
four  or  five  days  after  their  completion. 
Arches,  of  which  the  rise  is  one-tenth  of  the 
span,  are  generally  made  with  a  mixture  of 
5  of  sand  to  1  of  lime,  and  ^  of  cement  in 
bulk. 

The  church  at  V^rinet  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  monolithic  structures,  and 
was  constructed  of  sand  from  pits  at  Y drinet. 
The  mixture  was  6  of  sand  to  1  of  lime  and 
^  of  cement.  In  the  saw  mill  of  Auber- 
villiers, the  arches  are  27  ft.  10  in.  in  span 
and  13|  ft.  thick  at  the  crown,  the  propor- 
tions are  also  5,  and  1,  and  ^  of  cement. 
One  of  the  most  generally  useful  applications 
of  this  material  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
basements  of  houses.  In  the  ordinary  form 
of  construction,  stone  piers,  supporting  rubble 
masonary  arches,  are  employed,  involving 
numberless  joints,  and  causing  an  absence 
of  perfect  uniformity.  From  this  cause 
numerous  settlements  ensue,  which  are 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  homogeneous 
b^ton ;  for  the  whole  sub-structure  can  be 
made  in  one  single  blook,over  which  the  super- 
incumbent load  is  equally  distributed,  and  a 
uniform  pressure  upon  the  foundation  is  ob- 
tained. One  house,  in  the  Bne  de  Miro- 
mesnil,  is  constructed  entirely  of  b6ton,  and 
it  contains  two  staircases,  tho  one  formed  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a  number  of  moulded 
blocks,  the  other  a  spiral  staircase,  from 
basement  to  garret — a  monolith. 

Aqueducts  are  now  being  constructed  from 
this  stone  upon  the  works  for  the  supply  of 
Paris  with  water  from  the  Yanne.  Already 
a  part  of  the  city  draws  its  supply  from  the 
Dhuys,  but  the  second  portion  of  the  system 
is  not  yet  complete.  The  distance  of  Paris 
from  the  source  of  the  Yanne  is  more  than 
94  miles,  and  in  its  course  to  the  city  the  line 
has  to  traverse  a  series  of  valleys  and 
ravines,  to  cross  rivers,  roads  and  railways, 
and  the  numerous  requirements  of  the  works 
have  involved  the  formation  of  extensive 
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bridges,  aqaednctu,  syphons,  and  tunnels. 
An  immense  reservoir  will  be  completed 
close  to  the  park  of  Montsouris,  and  a  long 
aqueduct  upon  arches  will  be  made  almost 
close  to  the  old  Roman  aqueduct  of  Arcueil. 
But  the  heaviest  works  upon  the  undertaking 
are  those  crossing  the  valley  of  Fontain- 
ebleau  for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  between  the  river  Loing  and  the 
river  Essones.  This  length  almost  entirely, 
without  building  materials,  would  have  invol- 
ved very  costly  works  if  masonry  had  been 
employed,  and  the  eugineer-in-ohief,  M.  Bel- 
grand,  has  therefore  availed  himself  of  the 
Coignet  process,  and  utilizing  the  vast  masses 
of  sand  that  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  has  formed 
the  work  .of  b^ton.  Not  only  have  the  aque- 
ducts been  constructed  of  this  material,  but 
the  tunnels  also  to  the  extent  of  several  miles, 
about  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  8g  in.  thick, 
and  these  were  all  formed  with  the  same  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  application  of  the 
system  to  the  sewers  of  Paris,  the  centres 
having  been  withdrawn  almost  immediately 
after  the  b^ton  had  been  rammed  into  place. 
The  aqueducts  crossing  the  valley  are  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  extremely  light,  and  ris- 
ing to  a  maximum  height  of  50  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  openings  are  about  42  ft.  6 
m.,  and  the  thickness  at  the  crown  15|  in. 
The  success  which  attended  the  application 
of  this  material  in  the  construction  of  the 
narrow  openings  supporting  the  aqueduct,  in- 
duced the  engineer  to  extend  its  use  to  those 
wider  arches  spanning  rivers,  roads,  and  rail- 
ways, and,  a  series  of  experiments  having 
proved  highly  successful,' monolithic  struc- 
tures, of  98  ft.  6  in.  and  115  ft.  9  in.  open- 
ings, and  with  one-sixth  rise,  were  rapidly 
formed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  we  have 
refrained  from  experimenting  (with  one  ex- 
ception) in  this  method  of  construction, 
French  engineers  have  advanced  to  recognize 
its  value,  and  to  employ  it  largely  for  a  va- 
riety of  work,  having  tested  its  reliability  by  a 
series  of  exhaustive  trials.  The  single  excep- 
tion to  which  we  refer  is  the  concrete  bridge 
oonstmcted  by  Mr.  Fowler  across  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  at  Kensington,  but  even 
that  experiment  was  scarcely  analogous,  for 
the  material  employed  was  simyly  concrete. 


an  equally  extended  adoption  of  the  sptem 
here. 


BLAST-FURNACE  BLOWKG-ENGCSES. 

Translated  from  a  {utper  read  by  Mr.  Schxabkl, 
before  the  Upper  Silesiao  Soeiety  of  Bngii 


The  Upper  Silesian  Society  of  Engineers 
had,  in  a  former  meeting,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

Which  blowing-engines  are  preferable, 
those  with  upright,  or  those  with  horizontal 
cylinders?  and  what  are  the  reasons  why 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  constructions 
is  preferable?  Is  it  advantageous  to  use 
two  or  more  small  blowing-engines  in  the 
place  of  a  single  large  one? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  in  tbe 
following  manner:  Horizontal  blowing-en- 
gines are  mostly  high-pressure  engines. 
They  are  not  expensive,  easily  accessible, 
simple  in  their  arrangement,  and  can  be 
safely  founded  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground. 
The  clearance  in  the  air-cylinders  b 
very  small.  On  the  other  hand  they  do 
not  allow  of  a  very  long  stroke  ;  their  pis- 
tun-rods  are  liable  to  be  bent,  and  the  pis- 
tons as  well  as  the  piston-rods  are  worn-oot 
unevenly,  thereby  causing  loses  of  blast 
from  leakage.  They  require  a  large  surface 
of  ground,  and  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lubricating  materials. 

Vertical  blowing-engines  may  be  con- 
structed with  beam  and  fly-wheel,  or  direct 
acting  without  fly-wheel.  The  former  are 
preferable. 

When  compared  to  the  horizontal  engines, 
the  vertical  engines  with  fly-wheel  have  the 
following  advantages : 

1.  They  require  less  room. 

2.  They  can  be  constructed  with  a  longer 
stroke,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  loss  of 
blast. 

3.  The  wear  of  the  pistons,  cylinders,  and 
stuffing-boxes  is  smaller. 

4.  The  piston-rods  can  be  guided  in  a 
more  perfect  manner,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  bending. 

These  engines  are,  however,  mnch  more 
expensive  than  those  with  horizontal  cylind- 
ers, because  they  have  to  have  a  beam,  and 
a  greater  number  and  more  complicated  con- 
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merly  been  generally  preferred.  Of  late, 
however,  new  blowing-engines  for  blasU 
furnaoes  are  mostly  constructed  with  beam, 
fly-wheel  and  upright  cylinders.  Vertical 
and  direct  acting  blowing-engines,  without 
fly-wheel,  do  not  work  economically  when 
two  or  more  such  engines  have  to  work  to- 
gether, as  is  mostly  the  case.  For  it  is 
then  to  be  feared  that  from  an  accidental 
stoppage  of  one  of  them,  the  pressure  of  the 
blast  on  the  pistons  of  the  others  would  be 
so  suddenly  diminished  that  too  violent  a 
motion  might  take  place  which  would  pro- 
duce the  breakage  of  the  cylinder-covers,  of 
the  pistons,  of  the  piston-rods,  of  the  coun- 
ter-balance, or  of  other  parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism. To  prevent  such  accidents  the  cylind- 
ers must  be  made  longer  than  the  stroke. 
This  causes  a  considerable  waste  in  clear- 
ances, loss  of  blast,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
working  effect  of  the  engine. 

I  had,  recently,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting a  great  number  of  blowing-engines 
at  different  German  iron  works. 

The  horizontal  engines  I  saw  had  blow- 
ing cylinders  of  5  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
4  to  8  ft.  stroke,  working  at  a  speed  of  72 
to  150  ft.  per  minute.  On  all  these  en- 
gines, with  but  a  few  exceptions,  I  noticed 
the  bending  of  the  piston-rods.  Amongst 
the  larger  engines  of  modern  construction, 
which  I  inspected,  but  two  were  free  from 
this  defect.  They  had  hollow  cast-iron  pis- 
ton-rods of  9  to  10  in.  diameter,  resting  on 
slides  15  in.  wide  and  18  in.  long.  The 
pistons  were  made  of  iron-plate.  The  en- 
gines made  10  to  12  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  number  could  however  be  increased 
to  20  without  any  trouble  or  danger. 

A  wear  of  the  lower  part  of  the  piston- 
rods  was  not  perceptible,  owing  to  the  large 
surface  of  the  slides.  All  the  vertical  en- 
gines I  met  with  were  beam-engines  with 
fly-wheel.  The  smallest  cylinder  of  this 
kind  of  engines  had  5J,  the  largest  10  ft. 
diameter.  The  shortest  stroke  was  7|,  the 
lungest  stroke  9  ft.  The  speed  varied  from 
114  to  288  ft.  per  minute.  It  is  seen  from 
these  numbers,  when  compared  with  those 
mentioned  before,  that  the  vertical  beam- 
engines  can  be  built  of  larger  size' and  more 
powerful  and  effective  than  those  with  hori- 
zontal cylinders. 

As  to '  the  question  whether  two  or  more 
smaller  engines  are  preferable  to  a  single 
large  one,  it  may  be  said  that  smaller  en- 
gines are  preferable  when  more  than  one 
blast-furnace  has  to  be  worked.     Tbo  run- 


ning expenses  are  more  considerable,  it  is 
true.  But  the  losses  of  time  and  work, 
caused  by  stoppage  for  repairs  of  the  engine, 
will  amount  to  a  much  higher  sum,  when 
two  or  more  blast-furnaoes  are  dependent  on 
a  single  blowing-engine.  S. 


ffiON  AND  STEEL  NOTES. 

FKTTI.IMO  OB  LlMINO  PoDDUMO  FOBNACSS. — In 
the  ordinary  metbod  of  fettling  or  lioiDg  tho 
bejls  and  sides  of  puddling  furnaces  oxide  of  iron 
or  a  compound  consisting  mainly  of  oxide  of  iron 
is  employed  for  that  purpose.  An  invention  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  W.  M.  WiUiau.s,  of  Slieffield,  con- 
sists in  lining  puddling  furnaces  with  crude  or 
prepared  oxide  uf  manganese  or  manganese  ore, 
either  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  feitling  or  a* 
an  addition  to  the  oxide  of  iron  or  other  material, 
which  is  employed.  In  using  crude  or  native 
oxide  of  manganese  or  manganese  ore  without  ad- 
mixture with  other  solid,  an  ore  is  used  which 
when  pulverized  und  mii-ittined  will  form  a  plastic 
or  pasty  mans,  and  which  when  heated  will  harden 
and  adhere  firmly  to  tlie  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
puddling  furnace.  For  this  purpose  the  cheap 
oxides  contaiuiug  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron 
are  best  suited,  provided  they  do  not  also  contaiu 
other  impurities,  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
which  would  iujure  the  iron  in  the  furnace. 
When  an  ore  or  prepared  oxide  is  used  which  dues 
not  harden  sufficiently,  utter  being  rendered  plastic 
by  water  alone,  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufScient  quan- 
tity of  finely  powdered  and  moistened  hematite  or 
other  suitable  material  to  give  it  the  property  of 
hardening  and  adhering  when  heated  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  proportions  in  which  oxide  of  manganese 
and  oxide  of  iron  should  be  mixed  in  order  to 
make  the  fettling  according.to  this  invention,  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  cast  or  pig  iron  to  be 
puddled.  With  pig  iron  of  ordinary  quality  about 
half  a  hundred  weight  of  oxide  of  manganese 
mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron 
for  the  fettling  of  the  furnace  is  sufficient  for  a 
charge  of  four  to  Ave  hundred  weight  of  pig  iron. 
When  the  pig  iron  itself  is  rich  in  manganese  a 
loss  proportion  is  necessary  in  the  fettling.  When 
the  pig  iron  contains  a  large  quantity  of  silicon 
and  little  manganese,  more  oxid  of  manganese  is 
required  in  the  fettling  than  is  required  with  pig 
iron  containing  much  oxide  of  manganese  aud 
little  silicon.  Where  praotioable,  the  inventor 
prefers  to  introduce  the  pig  iron  into  the  puddling 
fUrnace  in  a  melted  state;  when  this  is  done  and 
the  fettling  containing  oxide  of  mtnganese  is  laid 
on  the  buttum  and  lower  part  of  the  sUes  of  the 
fhrnaoe,  the  charge  geta  the  full  benefit  of  the 
evolution  of  oxygon,  whiuh  takes  place  when 
the  oxide  of  m.ingnncse  is  heated.  By  the  use  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  as  described,  the  puddling 
proceii  is  expedited,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  or 
steel  produced  is  impnived.  The  heated  iron  or 
steel  during  the  puddling  procesa  decomposes  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  causiug  an  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen, which  rising  through  the  molten  iron  or  steel 
rapidly  oxidizes  the  uxidizable  materials  contained 
in  the  metal.  A  portion  of  the  reduced  manganese 
euters  into  alloy  with  the  iron  or  steel  and  effects 
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tbe  ImproTement  in  the  quality  of  the  metal 
which  is  well  known  to  remit  (torn  the  use  of 
nianganuse  in  the  manafacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

When  oxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  directly 
with  the  charge  for  fluxing,  as  has  been  proposed, 
a  portion  is  liable  to  become  mechanically  distri- 
buted through  the  mass  of  iron  ot  steel  in  the  state 
of  an  infiisible  powder,  consisting  of  manganese  io 
a  low  state  of  oxidation,  and  injures  the  mechani- 
cal properties  of  tbe  metal.  Bat  when  oxide  of 
manganese  is  used  in  the  fettling  of  the  paddling 
furnace,  according  to  this  invention,  it  is  gradually 
decomposed  as  the  carbon  and  silicon  ot  the  pig 
iron  or  steel  are  presented  to  it  by  tbe  stirring  of 
the  puddler,  and  the  manganese  enters  the  charge 
in  a  fused  state  either  as  reduced  metal  or  as  sili- 
cate. 

Very  little  of  the  manganese  which  enters  tbe 
iron  or  steel  during  the  puddling  process  remains 
in  the  Unisbed  metal,  most  of  the  manganese  sepa- 
rating during  the  finishing  of  the  metal  in  tbe 
form  of  silicat«  of  manganese,  carrying  with  it 
other  impurities,  snch  as  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
The  silicate  of  manganese  separates  ft-om  the  metal 
more  readily  than  silicate  of  iron,  and  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  cinder  and  hammer 
slag.  The  cinder  and  hammer  slag  are  therefore 
more  valuable  than  ordinary  cinder  or  hammer 
slag  for  the  making  of  cinder  iron  in  consequence 
of  their  richness  in  roaoganese.  Although  tbe 
fluxing  property  of  oxide  of  manganese,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  oxide  •{  iron,  renders  the 
addition  of  any  other  material  to  the  fettling  un- 
necessary when  pig  iron  or  steel  of  tbe  ordinary 
qualities  are  puddled,  yet  when  pig  iron  or  steel 
of  such  quality  as  renders  the  use  of  alkaline 
ttuxes  desirable  is  a)>out  to  be  puddled,  coninion 
salt  or  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  added 
to  the  oxide  o(  manganese.  A  quantity  of  the 
soda  salt  equal  to  about  one-fourth  the  weight  of 
the  oxide  of  manganese  is  generally  sufficient. — 
Mechaniet  Magazine. 

m0n8.  c.  scbihs  on  mimrs.  p0n8abi>  ahd 
Botkhval's  Improvuibiitb  in  tri  Mandfac- 
TDBii  OF  Iron. — To  aim  at  dbtaining  wrought  iron 
directly  iVom  tbe  ores  appears  to  be,  at  first  sight, 
tbe  most  legitimate  course  which  tbe  iuventious 
on  tbe  subject  of  iron  production  could  take.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  plain  that  unless 
we  have  to  deal  with  except  ioually  rich  ores,  the 
proceeding  is  far  from  being  an  economical  one. 
This  becomes  more  aiipurcnt  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  measures  which  from  time  to 
time,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  have  been  adopted 
or  proposed  in  carrying  out  this  scheiue.  Neither 
Clay,  in  1837,  nor  his  successors.  Keuton.  Chanot, 
Yates,  Gurit,  Rager,  Siemens,  and  recently  Ponr 
sard  and  F.  F.  Boyenval,  have  succeeded  in  sr.lv- 
ing  tbe  problem  satisfactorily.  With  or  without 
tbe  use  of  the  blast-furnace,  the  oxide  or  peroxide 
of  iron  has  first  to  be  reduced  in  the  ores.  We 
have  on  a  former  occasion  given  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  U.  Schinz's  labors  on  tbe  subject  of  blast 
furnaces,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  those  col- 
nmns  for  the  better  understanding  of  M.  Schinz's 
position  regarding  the  subject  before  us.  M.  Pon- 
sard  himself  has  lately  (''  Comptes  Retidns,''  p. 
177)  laid  his  views  before  the  Academy  at  Paris. 
He  starts  from  the  fact  that  the  fuel  used  in  the 
t>lMt-furiwce  i«  eseeuive,  and  far  beyond  what  is 


required  "  theoretically"  for  the  reduction  ot  the 
ores,  tbe  carbonizing  of  the  iron,  and  tbe  laieUing 
of  the  pile.  He  proposes  a  separation  of  the 
chemically  acting  carbon  from  that  which  is  con- 
siiraed  for  heating  purposes,  and  goes  on  to  assert 
that  but  1,000  kilogrammes  of  coal,  instead  of 
8,000,  as  ordinarily  used  per  ton,  are  needed  ac- 
cording to  his  plan.  It.  Schinz  say*  that  Ponssid 
and  Boyenval's  patent  is  not  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  test  process  of  tbe  laboratory  on  a  larger 
scale;  the  only  difference  being  that,  whereas  in 
the  ordinary  trials  a  surplus  of  carbon  and  scoriie 
is  added,  he,  M.  Ponsard,  used  merely  the  exact 
quantity  requisite  for  carbonising  and  smelting. 
This  process,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  going 
on  in  the  hearth  of  the  blast-furnace  when  tbe 
ores  arrive  there  unreduced.  The  peroxide  of 
iron  (or  sometimes  the  oxide)  is  reduced  by  the 
contact  with  solid  carbon.  This  reduction,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  tbe  oxides  of  iron  alone; 
other  substances  contained  in  tbe  scorise  arc  ef- 
fected in  tlie  same  manner  and  yielding  sniphnr, 
phospliorus,  siliciura,  &c.,  which  are  by  no  means 
desirable  companions  for  the  produced  article. 
In  tbe  blast-furnace,  hot  air  and  an  insufficient 
supply  of  scoria;  generally  produce  this  bad  eflfect 
partly;  while  Ponsard's  apparatns  is  so  arranged 
08  to  have  it  throughout.  The  resulting  inferior 
material  will  have  to  be  refined,  and,  in  that  case, 
tbe  inventors  can  hardly  claim  to  have  saved  any- 
thing by  their  so  called  direct  production. — Tie 
Engineer. 

LuBN Ann's  Blast  FtjBNACB.  — A  considerable 
number  of  German  ironmasters  have,  daring 
the  last  two  years,  a|)plied  to  their  furnaces  the 
«ystem  of  Mr.  Liirraann,  the  manager  of  the  Georg- 
Marien  Mining  and  Iron  Company,  ol  Oanabruck, 
Prussia,  the  improvement  consisting  in  closing  tbe 
front  of  the  hearth,  thereby  dispensing  with  the 
dam  stone,  tymp,  8cc.  A  scoria  outlet  is  set  in 
the  closed  breast  at  a  distance  of  about  6  in.  beloir 
the  tuyeres,  and  through  ibis  outlet  tbe  slag  runs 
off  regularly  and  constantly.  The  tapping  hole  is 
placed  where  the  heat  is  greatest. 

This  arrangement  has  been  succes-sAiny  worked 
for  six  months  or  more  at  the  Old  Park  Iron- 
works, Shropshire,  and  more  than  one  of  our  lead- 
ing ironmaster*  have  expressed  their  intention  of 
adopting  it.     Its  .ad  vantages  are  thus  enumerated : 

1.  The  slag  discharges  itself  through  the  scoria 
outlet  at  about  the  same  level,  therefore  there  are 
no  vacillations  of  the  slag  in  the  hearth,  and  tbe 
corroding  of  the  wall  is  diminished. 

2.  A*  there  is  no  fore-faearth,  there  are  of 
course  no  repairs,  and  no  breaking  up  of  tbe 
scoria-crust  in  the  same.  This  is  equal,  as  shown 
above,  to  a  saving  of  at  least  20  days  per  year. 
Suppose  a  large  furnace  produces  4U  tons  per  day, 
tlie  same  will  yield  at  least  800  tons  per  year  more, 
if  built  on  Mr.  Liirmaon's  principle,  than  if  it  were 
of  tbe  ordinaay  construction. 

8.  As  there  are  no  interruptions,  tbe  furnace 
does  not  cool.  It  works  more  regular,  aa  tbe  beat 
in  the  furnace  is  always  the  same. 

4.  The  doing  away  with  tbe  dam  and  the  fore- 
hearth  allows  tbe  removal  of  the  tapping-iiole  from 
the  former  into  tlie  wall  of  the  hearth.  The  open- 
ing of  the  tapping-hole  is  then  easy,  as  it  is  close 
to  the  greatest  heat. 

6.  Tbe  completely  closed  earth  allow*  a  era- 
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aiderable  increase  of  the  pressnre  of  the  blast,  be- 
cause a  throwing  out  of  materials  has  become 
impossible. 

6.  The  increase  of  the  pressure  Is  always  of 
great  importance,  but  especially  where  pit  coal, 
anthracite,  &c.,  are  used;  and  where  the  layers  are 
compact.  The  number  of  charges  can  be  greater, 
effecting  a  corresponding  increase  of  produce. 

7.  The  augmentation  in  the  number  of  tuyeres, 
and  the  equal  distribution  of  them,  made  feasible 
by  the  doing  away  with  the  forepart  of  the  hearth, 
allow  a  belter  and  equal  distribution  of  the  blast 
in  the  hearth;  the  furuace  therefore  works  better, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  ore  is  smelted,  provided 
there  is  sufflcient  blast. 

8.  The  number  of  hands  may  be  lessened,  as  the 
operations  are  few  and  easy;  the  same  need  not  be 
«f  great  skill  and  experience.  No  fire  clay  and 
other  refractory  materials  for  the  repairs,  and  less 
tools  are  wanted.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  for- 
merly the  smelters  of  Georg-Marien-Hiitte,  when 
woricing,  were  almost  stripped;  now  they  are  al- 
ways in  full  worlLiog  dress. — Vht  Eaginttr. 

THE  Cambria  laos  WoEKS^The  largest  iron 
works  in  the  country  are  the  Cambria  Works, 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.  They  cover  an  area  of  about 
five  acres,  run  night  and  day,  and  give  employment 
to  about  3,000  hands.  They  contain  42  double  fur- 
naces, over  each  of  which  is  a  steam  boiler  con- 
nected with  the  engine.  The  engine  is  a  vertical 
one  i.f  850  horse-power;  its  fly-wheel  is  80^  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  56  tons.  The  capicity  of  the 
works  is  1,400  tons  of  railroad  iron  psr  week.  Last 
year  they  turned  out  76,000  tons,  and  this  year  ex- 
pjct  to  produce  82,000. — Jm.  Jrtizan. 

The  engine  referred  to  is  that  of  the  new  puddle 
train,  a  tliree  high  train  6  rolls  long,  with  two 
squeezers.  There  are  besides,  another  puddle  train, 
two  rail  trains  and  various  small  trains,  each  with 
its  engine.  The  Be.isomsr  Steel  Works  of  the 
Company,  adjoining  the  iron  works,  and  capable  of 
producing  60  tons  of  ingots  per  day,  are  also 
nearly  completed. — Eb.  V.  N.  M 

STBEL  Rails  ahd  theik  vsb  in  America. — We 
quote  the  following  from  a  ooncprehensive  arti- 
cle in  the  New  Tork  "Tribune":  The  report  of 
the  exhaustive  and  important  discussion  held  last 
year  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Eng- 
land, sums  up  the  cose  in  these  words ;  "  There  can 
bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  employin!; 
steel  rails,  even  on  railways  where  the  traffic  is 
light;  but,  of  course,  the  ho.iviur  the  traffic  the 
greater  will  be  the  economy  of  substituting  steel 
for  iron." 

In  view  of  this  forcible  verdict  in  fltvor  of  steel 
raits,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  publio  interest 
to  know  to  what  extent  these  rails  are  b^ing  laid  in 
the  United  States.  The  report  on  railroads  of  the 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New  York,  pre- 
p:ired  by  S.  H.  Sweet,  Deputy,  and  copied  from 
the  advance  sheets,  into  "  Van  Nojtrand's  Ecleotic 
Engineering  Magazine  "  for  last  Jans,  says  :  "  It  is 
estimated  that  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  are  in  nse  on  our  various  railways."  Careful 
researches,  mode  In  this  city  during  the  past  week, 
warrant  the  use  of  much  more  encouraging  figures, 
and  authorize  the  assertion  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1869  there  will  be  laid  in  the  United  States, 
in  round  numbers,  110,000  tont  o/tUelrailt,  equal 
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to  1,100  miles  of  steel  road;  and  of  this  amount 
about  36,000  tons,  equal  to  360  miles,  will  be  laid 
during  the  present  season !  These  nuls  are  in 
use  on  more  than  50  different  roads,  and  are  partly 
of  American,  principally  of  English,  and  to  a  yery 
small  extent,  of  Prussian  manunMture. 

Four  large  steel  works  f»r  making  rails  have 
already  been  established  in  this  country,  and  a  fifth 
is  nearly  completed.  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  made  about  2,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  half  of 
them  for  the  Erie  railroad,  prior  to  the  burning  of  ■ 
their  works  in  October,  1868.  None  of  these  rtiite 
have  broken,  and  official  certificates  testify  that 
they  are  equtd  to  the  best  foreign  rails.  The  new 
works,  now  nearly  completed  will  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  produce  steel  rails  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
to  20,000  tons  per  year.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Works,  at  Harrisburg,  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  producing  steel  rails  at  the  rate  of 
12,000  tons  annually.  These  are  mostly  laid  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  official  reports  show 
them  to  be  equal  to  the  best  foreign  rails.  The 
yearly  capacity  of  the  works  is  20,000  tons.  The 
Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company  are  producing 
steel  rails  at  the  rate  of  6,000  to  8,000  tons  per 
year.  They  have  only  recently  started  and  are  not 
yet  in  full  operation.  Their  e»pacity  is  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  per  year.  Their  steel  is  of  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  and  Is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Free- 
dom Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  are 
produoing  rails  fbrthe  Pennsylvania  and  other  roada 
at  the  rate  of  some  8,000  tons  per  year.  Their  an- 
nual capacity  is  10,000  to  12,000  tons.  Their 
steel  is  pronounced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  after  rigid  tests,  equal  to  the  (breign. 
The  Cambria  Iron  Company  have  a  Bessemer  steel 
works  nearly  completed  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Its  ca- 
pacity will  be  20,000  tons.  The  above  statements 
are  authoritative  and  clearly  indicate  that  we  Khali 
be  able,  by  next  year,  to  produce  annually  at  least 
80,000  tons  of  good,  American-made,  steel  rails,  a 
f^ct  full  of  promise  fbr  the  ftituro  of  American 
railways.  It  may  also  be  stated  here  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  largest  iron  r.MI-making  es- 
tablishments in  Pennsylvania,  after  struggling  vainly 
for  Ibur  years  against  the  rising  steel-rail  tide,  are 
now  negotiating  for  the  services  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced German  engineers  and  metal-workers,  with 
a  viow  to  immediately  establishing  steel  works,  at 
which  they  confidently  expect,  within  a  year,  to 
produce  steel  rails  equal  to  the  best  for  $75  a  ton, 
which  is  less  than  the  present  price  of  good  iron 
rails !  The  report  quoted  above  states  that  som» 
7,000  tons  of  domestic  steel  rails  have  already  been 
laid,  and  it-  is  certainly  safe  to  assume  thst  5,000 
tons  will  be  laid  this  season,  making  a  total  in  round 
numbers  of  at  least  12,000  ton*  (120  miles)  of 
American  steel  rails  in  use  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  1869. 

The  great  advantage  of  steel  rails  lies  in  their 
homogeneity.  An  iron  rail,  or  a  steel-headed  rail, 
is  made  of  a  pile  of  bars  heated  and  welded  to'^th- 
er,  but  a  solid  steel  rail  is  rolled  from  a  single  in- 
got, and  consequently  Is  subject  to  wear  only, 
whereas  the  others  are  exposed  to  "  wear  and 
tear,"  and  the  "  tear,"  as  any  one  must  know  who 
has  ever  noticed  ths  battered,  laminated,  and  dis- 
integrated condition  of  iron  rails,  on  a  much  used 
track,  is  a  most  serious  consideration.  So  great  is 
this  advantage  that  «  single  8(«el  nU  bw  bow 
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known  to  outwear  no  lesd  than  23  iron  rails  placed 
successively  in  the  same  track,  and  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  any  good  solid  steel  rail  will  outlast 
a  dozen  rails  of  iron.  The  argument  that  steel 
rails  are  worthless  when  once  worn  out  never  bad 
much  force,  and  is  now  entirely  upset  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Martin  process,  by  which  old  steel 
can  be  reworked  with  perfect  ease.  And  the  grand 
objection  that  steel  is  brittle,  and,  therefore,  steel 
rails  must  break,  is  now  fully  overthrown, by  actual 
experience.  Of  course  steel  rails  may  be  made  so 
brittle  as  to  be  worthless,  and  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  punching  holes  in  them  has  a  most  ii\jarious 
effect;  but  this  process  is  now  discontinued,  and  it 
is  certain  that  rails  rolled  front  good  liessemer  steel 
and  drilled,  instead  of  punched,  are  not  only  far 
more  durable,  but  are  at  least  as  tough  as  the  best 
iron  rails. 

STEKL  ASV  STEIL-niADBD  RaIU. — The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt's  circular  to  rail- 
)¥ay  managers,  containing  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  during  his  late  investigations  in  £urope  on  this 
subject : 

Having  made  a  visit  to  Europe  during  the  past 
summer,  with  Mr.  John  Fritz,  Manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  for 
the  purpose,  mainly,  of  acquiring  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  steel  for  rails,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the 
railroad  interests  of  the  United  States  than  by 
making  a  brief  statement  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  arrived. 

First. — It  appears  to  be  certain  that  on  all  roads 
doing  a  large  business,  and  especially  where  heavy 
engines  are  run  at  a  high  speed,  steel  must  bu  sub- 
stituted for  iron,  on  the  wearing  suifaco  of  the 
track.  The  steel  may  be  either  puddled,  or  made 
pj  the  Siemens-Martin,  Bessemer,  or  crucible  pro- 
ieess;  but,  whatever  kind  of  steel  may  be  employed, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  steel  be  uf  good  quality, 
and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  This  demnnds  skill  in 
ihe  manufacture,  and  care  in  the  inspection.  Unless 
this  skill  is  used,  and  care  exercised,  there  will  soon 
be  the  same  complaint  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
■teel  as  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  iron. 
.  Second. — For  roads  having  a  small  traffic,  iron 
rails  are,  as  yet,  more  ecouomical,  provided  light 
engines  and  moderate  speed  are  employed.  If  pro- 
per care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  and  inspection, 
and  a  price  paid  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  good 
materials  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty now  than  there  was  in  former  years  in  pro- 
curing iron,  rails  of  good  quality.  The  real  cause 
of  the  inferiority  of  modern  rails  appears  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  unwillingness  of  railroad  managers  to 
pay  a  price  ad<K)uate  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of 
good  iron  and  skiUful  work. 

Third. — The  question  as  to  whether  all  steel  rails, 
or  iron  rails  with  steel  heads,  should  be  used,  is 
mainly  one  of  first  cost.  There  have  been  slight 
objections  to  steel-topped  rails,  when  cast  steel  is 
used  for  the  head  arising  out  of  the  liability  of  the 
Steel  to  separate  from  the  iron,  but  this  objection  is 
now  removed  both  in  Euiope  and  in  this  country, 
by  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  at  Dow- 
lais  in  Wales,  and  at  Trenton  in  New  Jersey ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  steel  and  iron  can  be  cer- 
tainly united  so  as. not  to  separate  in  the  weld. 
The  experience  with  the  Booth  rail  on  the  New 
York  Central  Kailroad  also  goes  to  ^ow  that  it  is 


not  necessary  to  weld  the  steel  and  the  iron  at  all, 
leaving  it  merely  a  question  of  prhne  cost  as  to 
whether  the  heads  shall  be  welded  or  not.  As  to 
all  steel  rails,  whether  made  from  Bessemer,  Mar- 
tin-Sieoieiui,  or  crucible  steel,  the  only  objectioo 
appears  to  be  in  tbeir  liability  to  break  in  very  odd 
weather;  but  the  percentage  of  such  accidents  is 
very  small — and  all  things  considered,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  this  objection  is  of  mure  weight 
than  the  possibility  <rf°  a  separation  of  the  steel  from 
the  iron  in  the  steel-topped  rails. 

On  the  whole,  we  came  to  the  oooclnsioB  that  we 
would  take  either  the  mil-tlttl  or  the  Httl-tvfpti 
rails  properly  made,  giving  tlie  prefecvnce  to  the 
one  which  could  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  price  per 
ton.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  the  question 
of  first  cost  should  alone  decide  whether  to  use 
steel-topped  rails  or  rails  made  entirely  (Vom  steel, 
provided  the  quality  of  the  materials  used  and  the 
workmanship  is  equally  good  in  both  cases.  Tlie 
Siemens-Martiu  process  has  solved  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  existed  in  regard  to  steel  rails  when 
worn  out,  by  working  them  over  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  new  rails.  This  process  is  now  in  operation 
at  must  of  the  leading  works  in  Europe, and  can  be 
seen  at  work  at  Trenton,  M.  J.,  producing  steel 
which  welds  perfectly  to  iron,  and  there&tre  admir- 
^ly  adapted  for  steel  top*. 

THK  Mancfactube  OF  Steel.  —  The  Paris 
"  Presae  "  says: — "An  experiment  of  a  most 
interesting  character,  and  having  the  highest  inte- 
rest fur  the  iron  industry,  has  taken  place  at  the 
Marquise  Stock  Works,  in  presence  of  two  eminent 
persons  of  the  Ecole  Centnile.  The  object  of  this 
experiment  was  to  make  steel  by  one  operation,  a 
problem  which  has  engaged  all  metallurgists,  and  if 
solved,  would  cause  an  industrial  revolution.  M. 
Aristide  Berard,  an  engineer  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
this  question,  proposed  to  change  second  class 
metal  in  course  of  reflniug  into  steel  of  at  least 
ordinary  quality,  by  means  of  a  process  alternately 
oxidizing  and  reductive.  His  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  product  obtained  by 
his  process,  in  presence  of  two  competent  judges, 
proved  to  be  steel  of  good  quality,  suitable  for  all 
purpose,  and  made  with  the  facility  necessary  to  its 
application  to  practical  industry.  The  operation 
was  etfucted  in  a  revorbatory  furnace,  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  accomplished  with  as 
much  facility  as  puddling.  In  this  process,  instead 
of  acting  on  460  pounds  of  metal  to  obtain  iron  of 
number  one  quality,  from  6,600  to  11,000  ponnds 
of  metal  is  made  by  only  one  operation  into  steel 
ingots  ready  for  the  workshop,  and  with  an  unex- 
pocted  economy.  We  will  be  much  deceived  if 
this  invention  has  not  in  it  tbe  germ,  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  metallurgy." 

THE  SiBXEHS  FuBHACE. — In  a  paper  before  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Mr.  Josiah  T.  Smith, 
of  the  Barrow  works,  after  noticing  in  detail  the 
application  and  efiVct  of  the  gases,  added  that  for 
many  munths  each  prodncer  at  Barrow  had  vola- 
tilized 8  tons  of  coal  per  'H  hours,  and  that  the 
greatest  economy  effected  was  when  the  consump- 
tion had  not  exceeded  60  owt.  Estimating  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  thin  air  to  be  .076  lbs.,  the  volnnia 
of  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbon  and  hydrogen,  from 
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one  too  of  coal  would  be  about  58,000  fl.,  and  the 
volume  of  Ditrogen  about  122,000  ft.,  or  making 
togetlier  a  total  of  175,948  ft.  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  producers  at  Barrow  being  600  tons 
per  week,  it  gave  an  amount  of  gas  passing  through 
the  tubes  at  the  rate  of  6^  ft.  per  second,  of  87,- 
000,000  cubic  feet;  or  through  the  various  fur- 
naces adding  the  quantity  ef  air  there  admitted 
of  6,000  tons.  The  saving  of  fuel  by  this  process 
at  Barrow  was,  over  a  period  of  two  years,  no  less 
than  44  per  cent ;  but  the  actual  money  saving,  by 
the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  ooal,  had  been  more 
than  one-half.  The  yield  of  the  gas  furnaces, 
taken  over  the  same  period,  showed  a  saving  of  81 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  work  at  the  firing 
furnaces,  and  the  amount  of  repairs  was  just  two- 
thirds  of  the  old  cost.  In  these  three  particulars 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  found  the  chief  economy; 
hut  the  adoption  of  the  system  enabl«>d  them  to 
preserve  greater  cleanliness  and  order  in  their 
works,  and  an  entire  absence  of  smoke  met  a  diffi- 
culty which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns, 
was  every  year  becoming  a  greater  grievance. 
There  was,  he  admitted,  a  slightly  increased  out- 
lay on  the  plant;  but  taking  into  consideratiun  the 
increased  capabilities  as  to  quantity,  it  would  be 
found  to  represent  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  two  systems. 

IBONXAKIRO  IK  TBS  ClIVILAHD  DISTRICT. — ^For 
economizing  the  use  of  coke  in  thii  blast-ftir- 
uaces  their  height  has  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  from  45  ft.  to  95  ft.  and  upwards.  Several 
of  the  original  45-tt  fkirnaces  are  still  standing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Middlesborough,  but  disused. 
It  has  been  found  at  the  five  fUruaces  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Vaughan  that  the  fUrnaces  of  95  ft. 
high  and  16  ft.  bosh  are  a  little  more  economical 
as  to  the  use  of  coke  than  tlie  other  three  ftimaoes 
of  the  same  height; -two  of  them  are  28  ft.  and  the 
other  22  ft.  in  the  bosh;  the  capacity  of  the  latter 
is  about  20,000  cubic  ft.,  and  of  the  former  about 
10,000  ft.  The  prodactioo  of  pig-iron  will  not  be 
in  the  same  ratio,  but  is  greatly  augmented  in  the 
larger  capacity.  Another  question  of  economy  is 
the  heat  of  the  blast,  it  appears  that  with  the 
blast  heated  to  1800°  In  high  ftimoces.  22  cwts.  of 
coke  are  required  in  reducing  1  t^n  of  pig-iron, 
and  I  cwt.  of  coke  is  saved  for  every  100°  increase 
of  blast,  from  650°  to  1150°  and  upwards.  As  the 
blast  is  heated  invariably  with  the  waste  gases  of 
the  blast-furnace,  thu  saving  represents  a  direct 
economy  in  fael.  The  blast-furuaces  in  the  Cleve- 
land district  are  closed  at  the  top  with  bells,  with 
the  exception  of  the  furnaces  at  Grosmont,  the 
gases  from  which  are  withdrawn  by  means  of 
chimney  draught.  At  the  furnaces  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Vaugljau  calcining  kilns,  45  ft.  high, 
21  ft.  in  diameter,  are  erected  of  18  in.  fire-bricks, 
covered  with  {-in.  plates.  The  yield  of  iron  from 
raw  ore  is  about  30  per  cent.  One  ton  of  coal  will 
calcine  about  40  tons  of  ironstone  in  these  kilns; 
the  calcined  stone  is  let  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  kilns  direct  into  barrows.  The  coke  is  de- 
posited in  hoppers,  and  is  let  out  at  the  bottom 
into  barrows  by  sluices,  and  afterwards  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  furnaces.  The  mode  of  raising  ma- 
terials from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  furnaces 
in  most  cases  is  by  water-balance,  the  supply 
water  being  pumped  into  a  tank  by  a  steam  en- 
gine.   Two  work^  have  hydraulic  hoisting  appa- 


ratus, some  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and  others  by 
direct  steam  power. — Mining  Journal. 

KBUPp's  Besseukb  Bails. — The  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  is  now  very  extensively 
carried  out  in  the  works  of  Herr  Krupp,  at  Essen. 
There  are  four  converters  used  only  fur  rail  mak- 
ing. The  steel  ingots  obtained  are  cylindrical, 
one  ft.  six  in.  diameter,  and  five  ft.  high.  These 
ingots  are  hammered  under  a  steam  hammer  of 
eight  tons,  and  reduced  to  an  octagonal  section 
twelve  in.  wide.  They  are  then  rolled  through  a 
rolling  mill  worked  by  a  lOO-horse  power  horizon- 
tal and  direct-acting  engine.  This  engine,  which 
is  not  condensing,  runs  at  50  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  has  a  fly-wheel  46  ft.  diameter,  weighing 
bO  tons.  The  ingot  is  thus  converted  into  a  rec- 
tangular bar  5}  in.  thick  and  71  in.  wide;  this  bar 
is  divided  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  under  a  steam 
hammer  of  four  tons.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  used 
for  making  rails;  they  are  rolled  through  a  steam 
rolling  mill  worked  by  a  oOO-horse  power  steam 
engine  to  the  speed  of  si.xty  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  system  of  mauufacture  enables  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  globules  which  have  been  ere  now  the 
most  grievous  defect  of  the  steel  rails,  and  which 
are  more  easily  expelled  fVom  a  large  ingot  than  a 
small  one. — The  Engineer. 

WBocanT-IsOK  Chiimbt. — A  new  wrought-iron 
chimney  has  been  recently  erected  at  the 
Crensot  Ironworks.  It  is  197  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  7 
in.  diameter.  At  the  bottom  the  diameter  is  in- 
creased to  10  ft.  by  a  curved  base,  which  is  fas- 
tened by  vertical  bolts  to  masonry  work.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet-iron  is  8-32  in.  at  the  top,  and 
7-16  in.  at  the  bottom.  There  is  an  inside  iron 
ladder.  The  weight  of  this  chimney  is  40  tons;  it 
has  been  riveted  horizontally,  and  lilted  afterward* 
with  a  crane.  Another  one,  276  ft.  high,  will  he 
soon  erected,  but  by  a  different  system;  it  will  be 
riveted  vertically,  with  an  inside  scaffolding.  These 
chimneys  are  built  for  an  extension  of  the  Creusot 
Works,  especially  intended  for  steel  making.  There 
will  be  eight  Bessemer  converters,  where  the  cast- 
iron  will  be  run  direct  from  the  blast-furnace;  there 
will  be  also  many  Martin's  furnaces,  and  un  exten- 
sive workshop  for  melting  steel  in  crucibles,  where 
it  will  be  possible  to  melt  together  50  tons  of  steel. 

ACCIDENT  AT  A  Bessemkb  Woeks. — A  serious 
accident  has  occurred  at  the  Atliis  works,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  (Limited)  at 
Sheffield.  Six  men  were  engaged  in  casting  an 
immense  ingot,  when  the  vessel,  which  contained 
about  seven  tons  of  molten  metal,  was  overturned, 
in  consequence  of  the  chain  which  balances  it  giv- 
ing way.  The  whole  of  the  red-hot  steel  was  cast 
upon  the  floor.  Three  workmen  were  very  se- 
verely burned.  The  metal  spread  all  over  the 
floor  of  the  workshop,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Bessemer  department  of  the  manufactory,  and 
several  other  workmen,  who  were  some  distance 
fVora  the  moulding  apparatus,  had  very  narrow 
escapes. 

PEODVcnoM  or  Raiu  ih  Fbahcb. — A  table  whieh 
has  been  prepared  in  illustration  of  the  produc- 
tion of  rails  In  France  during  the  last  ten  years 
presents  the  annexed  results:  1859,  101,426  tons; 
1860,  121,488  tons;  1861,  164.871  tons;  1862, 
216,175  tons;  1868,  226,918  tons;  1864,  215,988 
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toni«;  1865, 184,181  torn;  1866, 169,061  Uaa;  1867, 
154,851  tons;  and  1868,  202,204  tons.  The  aver- 
age price  per  ton  in  1869,  was  XIO  2s.  per  ton, 
while,  in  1868,  it  had  fallen  to  £7  2s.  per  too. 

BBTTMH  Blast-Fcbkaces. — The  number  of  ftar- 
naces  in  blast,,fn  1868,  woa  560;  and  the  make 
of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  4,970,206 
tons,  an  increase  of  209, 183  tons  over  1867.  In  Eng- 
land the  make  was  2,970,905  tons,  an  Increase  of 
159,959  tons;  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  93!,- 
801  tons,  an  increase  of  12,221  tons;  in  Scotland, 
1,068,000  tons,  an  increase  of  87,000  tons. 

MAOHETiiATioii  Of  I»o«  ARD  St»l. — At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  tlie  Academy  of  Seienoes,  at 
Vienna,  Uerr  A.  Waltenhofen  read  a  paper  on  the 
limits  of  the  magnetization  of  steel  and  iron.  As 
•  general  result  he  finds  the  potential  temporary 
magnetization  of  iron  to  be  about  Ave  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  best  steel. 

CATASAQUA  MANVTACTlTBINa  Co.'s  IeOR. — ^Tests 
at  the  Scott  foundry,  Reading,  give  specimens 
of  three  brands  of  this  iron— 66,000  lbs.,  68,400  lbs. 
and  74,600  lbs.  tensile  strength,  respectively. 

STKEL  Boilers. — Messrs.  D.  Adamson  &  Co.  are 
now  making  steel  boiler  shell  rings  in  one  plate, 
measuring  27  ft.  in  length,  and  weigliing  upwards 
of  16  cwt.  each. 


ORDNANCE  AND  NAVAL  NOTES. 

THE  "Incomstakt."— This  fine  frigate,  of  4,060 
tons  measurement,  1,000-h.p.  (nominal),  carry- 
ing as  her  armament  ten  12  ton  9  in.  and  six  6^  ton 
7in.  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  monnted  on  iron 
carriages  and  slides — the  pioneer  of  the  new  type  of 
unarmored  iron-built  war  A-igates  introduced  into 
tile  English  navy  by  the  present  Chief  Constructor 
— has  been  put  through  her  otficial  speed  trial  at 
her  load  draught  of  water  over  the  measured  mile 
in  Stokes  Bay,  near  Portsmonth,  and  by  the  excep- 
tionally high  rate  of  speed  she  attained  more  than 
conflrraed  the  strongly  favorable  opinions  of  her 
powers  created  by  her  previoas  performance  on  her 
preliminary  trials,  and  also  exceeded  the  estimate 
of  her  speed  given  in  ofBcially  to  the  Admiralty  by 
her  designer.  The  speed  trials  of  the  Inconstant 
are  without  doubt  the  most  important  by  ftir  of  all 
that  have  yet  been  made  over  the  measured  mile  in 
this  country.  She  is  a  war  frigate  designed  for 
special  services,  requiring  exceptional  speol  under 
steam,  and  in  all  respects  intended  for  competition 
with  the  flying  unarmored  war  fl-igates  lately  added 
to  the  American  Navy,  and  whose  powers  for 
offense  and  flight  under  steam  have  been  so  highly 
eulogized  in  the  official  documents  reporting  upon 
tbeir  trials  and  handed  in  by  the  offlcera  conducting 
them  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
In  the  American  official  documents  the  Wampanoag 
was  said  to  have  steamed  at  the  rate  of  16.7  knots 
per  hour  for  87  consecutive  hours,  in  a  strong  beam 
sea  and  wind,  over  a  given  distance  along  the  coast 
line.  This  was  stated  in  the  reports  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Wampanoag,  at  her  proper  seagoing 
trim,  and  with  all  weights  on  board;  but  now  this  is 
fitly  contradicted  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Wampanoag  is  asserted  to  have  attained  her  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  speed  under  conditions  different 
from  those  given  in  the  official  reports.    It  would 


be  of  some  value  to  us  to  learn  the  exact  tnith 
relating  to  the  trials  of  the  American  unarmored 
frigate,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  some  reliable 
standard  by  which  we  could  measnre  the  valn«  of 
our  own  frigates  of  a  similar  character.  Sixteen 
and  three-quarter  knots  per  hour  continued  for  37 
hours  by  the  Wampanoag  is,  on  the  face  of  the 
assertion,  an  almost  incredible  i>erfomianoe  for  any 
ship  carrying  15  in.  guns  and  exceptionally  heavy 
weights  in  engines  and  boilers,  unless  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  ber  sails,  and  until  some  precise 
information  be  given  as  to  bow  the  distance  ran  in 
the  37  hoars  was  arrived  at,  the  Wampanoag  will 
be  only  considered  really  to  be  what  she  is  asserted 
to  be  in  this  country— «  14  knot  ship;  and  in  that 
case  the  Inconstant  b  the  faster  ship  of  the  two  by 
2^  knots  per  hour. 

On  weighing  her  anchor  from  Spithead  for  Iter 
trial  the  Inconstant  drew  20  ft.  8  in.  of  water  forward 
and  24  ft.  7  in.  at  the  stem.  She  did  not  carry  ber 
crew,  powder  and  shell,  and  a  quantity  of  stores, 
but  the  weight  of  all  these  matters  was  placed  on 
board  for  trial  in  the  shape  of  iron  ballast,  and,  in 
addition,  she  carried  about  40  tons  extra  weight  in 
coals,  &c.,  so  that  her  trials  were  made  at  a  draught 
of  water  an  inch  or  so  in  excess  of  what  it  will  be 
when  the  ship  actnally  proceeds  to  sea. 

Subjoined  are  the  results  of  the  trial.  Full  boiler 
power,  measured  mile  runs : 

No.  1. — Speed, of  ship,  16.901  knots;  revolutions 
of  engines — per  mile  269,  per  min.  78.6;  steam,  30 
lbs.;  vacuum — forward  25.6,  aft  26.5. 

No.  2.— Speed  of  ship,  15.885  knots;  revolutions 
of  endues — per  mile  287,  per  min.  74 ;  steam,  80  lbs.; 
vacuum — forward  25.5,  aft  26.5. 

No.  8. — Speed  of  ship,  17.822  knots;  revolutions 
of  engines — per  mile  252,  per  min.  76;  steam,  30 
lbs.;  vacuum — forward  26.6,  aft  26.6. 

No.  4. — Speed  of  ship,  l6  knots;  revolutions  of 
engines — per  mile  298,  per  min.'  75;  steam,  31  lbs.; 
vacuum—forward  25.6,  aft  25.5. 

No.  6. — Speed  of  ship,  18.867  knots;  revolutions 
of  engines — per  mile  269,  per  min.  75.6;  steam, 
30  lbs. ;  vacnum — ^forward  26.6,  aft  26.5. 

No.  6. — Speed  of  ship,  14.764  knots;  revolutions 
of  engines — per  mile  804,  per  min.  75.6;  vacuum — 
forward  25.5,  aft  25.6. 

Mean  speed  Qf  the  ship  under  ftiil  boiler  power, 
16.512  knots  per  houf  f  Mean  revolutions  of  the 
engines  during  the  six  rnns,  74.48  per  minute;  mean 
steam  pressure,  28.825  lbs. ;  indicated  power  by  the 
engines,  7,343  horse. 
Full  boiler  power  circles,  12  men  at  the  wheel: 
To  Port. — Ualf  circle  made  in  8  min.  26  sec. ;  (bll 
circle  made  in  6  min.  48  sec. 

To  Starboard. — Half  circle  made  in  S  min.  11  sec.; 
full  circle  made  in  6  min.  10  sec. 

Half  boiler  power,  measured  mile  rnns : 
No.  1.— Speed  of  ship    16.789  knots;  No.  2.— 
Speed  of  ship,  11.618  knots.    Mean  speed  of  the 
ship  under  half  boiler  power,  18.701  knots  per  hour; 
mean  revolutions  of  tiie  engines,  59.95  per  minute. 
Mean  steam  pressure,  14.227  lbs.;  indicated  power 
by  the  engines,  8,532.29  horse.  - 
Half  boiler  power  circles,  14  men  at  the  wheel  : 
To  Port.— Half  circle,  8  min.  66  sec.;  fltll  ditto, 
7  min.  50  sec. 

To  Starboard.— Half  circle,  8  min.  42  sec.;  fill 
ditto,  7  min.  6  sec. 

The  Inconstant  has  a  balanced  rudder  like  the 
Bellcropbon.  Hercules  and  Captain,  but  in  her  esse 
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the  fore  part  of  the  rudder  was  reduced  in  area  very 
cuusiderably  the  last  time  she  was  in  dock,  and  per- 
fect commuud  is  now  kept  over  the  ship  by  the  men 
at  the  wheel,  however  far  the  helm  may  be  put  over. 
On  her  light  draught  trial,  the  vibration  on  board 
was  found  to  be  very  great,  but  since  the  ship  has 
been  brooghtdown  deeper  in  the  water  this  has  been 
materially  lessened  and  when  the  engines  were 
being  driven  at  their  highest  speed,  the  vibration 
exhibited  by  the  hull  of  tlie  ship  was  nothing  at  ail 
extraordinary  or  beyond  what  is  usually  felt  under 
such  circumstances.  Tlie  engines,  which  were 
iu  charge  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Knight,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  Messrs.  John 
Penn  &  Son,  gave  satisfaction  in  every  respect  to 
the  Government  officials  on  board. — Artizan. 

WAB  ExPERDiTTBE. — ^The  annexed  table  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  paper  on  war  taxation,  by  Mr. 
William  Stokes,  which  was  recently  read  before  the 
National  Reform  Union,  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Stokes' 
object  was  to  set  forth  the  permanent  consequences 
of  what  he  terms  profligate  war  expenditure  and 
periodical  invasion  panics.  The  conclusion  be 
draws  from  the  figures  is  that  the  industry,  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  more  shack- 
led and  burdened  by  needless  taxation  than  those  of 
any  other  nation : 

National  Amonnt 

dabt.  per  bead. 

i  £    «.  d. 

1.  Ducal  Hesse 228,916  U    6    4 

2.  Sweden 4,114,880  10    0 

S.Norway 1,864,157  1     1  10 

4.  Chili,  S.America..     2,988,405  1  15    0 

b.  Prussia  (1866) 42,123,064  1  15    8 

6.  Turkey 69,142,270  1  19    1 

7.  Oldenburgh 621.685  2    12 

8.  Electoral  Hesse ... .  1,485,892  296 

9.  Bnusil 80,762,289  8    18 

10.  Hanover 6,428,955  8    8    6 

11.  Kussta 274,544,770  8  14    1 

12.  Wartemberg 7,088,911  8  19    6 

18.  Saxony 9,912,049  4    4  10 

14.  Belgium 25,070,021  5    0  7 

15.  Brunswick 1,707,707  5  16  5 

16.  Bavaria 29,669,267  6    3  6 

17.  Baden 9,256,728  6    9  6 

18.  Austria 268,966,064  7    6  8 

19.  Denmark 14,862,466  8  18  9 

20.  Italy 211,608,298  9    8  8 

21.  Portugia 42,980,472  9  17  4 

22.  Spain 163,927,471  10    4  6 

28.  Greece 14,000,000  12  16  8 

24.  France 666,680,067  14  18  9 

26.  Hamburgh 4,222,897  16  10  6 

26.  United  States 679,880,891  18  18    9 

27.  Holland 81,790,799  21  17  10 

28.  Great  Britain 797,031,660         26  10    0 

THS  NoBTR  Gebmar  Flebt. — The  Imperial  Navy 
of  North  Germany  dates  its  origin  from  the  year 
1848,  when  the  Danish  war  demonstrated  to  Prussia 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fighting  fleet  and 
showed  the  position  of  a  nation  lacking  this  branch 
of  military  power.  Denmark,  a  country  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  German  Principalities, 
was  enabled  to  inflict  vital  ii^nries  which  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  or  to  resent.  At  first  the  want 
of  union  among  the  Grei-man  States  made  itself  very 
strongly  felt  during  the  establishment  of  the  fleet, 
and  instead  of  a  combination  of  all  the  resources  at 


command  they  were  wasted  to  create  two  naviet — 
one  in  the  North  Sea,  and  a  Prussian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  And  all  the  money  which  could  be  gathered 
for  the  purpose  was  absorbed  without  a  Grerman 
fleet  being  created.  In  despite,  however,  of  all 
these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  Prussian  navy 
has  so  far  increased,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  it  has  developed  from  an  insignificant  fleet  of 
gtmboats  to  a  marine,  comprising  thirty  steam  and 
six  sailing  ships,  besides  gunboats  and  vessels  for 
harbor  defenses.  The  navy  comprises  the  fighting 
and  training  ships,  transports,  coast-guard  vessels, 
and  those  for  the  defences  of  ports  and  harbors.  Of 
the  first  named,  Ave  are  armor-clad — the  rest  of 
wood,  which  are  still  considered  capable  of  good 
service;  the  training  ships  being  for  the  most  part 
disrated  sailing  vessels,  in  which  officers  and  sea- 
men receive  tlieir  professional  training. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  of 
the  effective  navy  of  North  Germany : 


Nave  or  Ship. 


ABMOB-CLAD  FBIQATES. 

Kotnig  Wilhelm 

Friedricb  Karl* 

Kron-Prinz 

ABMOB-CLAD  TDBBET 
SHIPS. 

Arminiust 

Prince  Adalbert^ 

WOODEN  OOBVETTES  WITH 
PBOTECTED  BATTEBIGS. 

Elizabeths 

Hertha 

Vineta 

Arkona 

Gazelle 

OOBVBTTES  WITH  BATTEB- 
1X8  EM  BABBETTE. 

Medusa 

Nymph 

Augusta 

Vittoria 

DESPATCH  BOATS. 

Eagle 

Loreley   

BOTAX  TAOHT. 

Cricket 

1st  class  oomboats. 

Basilisk 

Lightning 

Ctmmeleon 

Comet 

Cyclops 

Dolphin 

Dragon 

Meteor 


^ 


28 
16 
16 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


17 
17 
14 
14 

4 

2 


I 

n 


& 


o 


1160 
950 
800 


800 
800 


400 
400 
400 
886 
886 


200 
200 
400 
400 

800 
120 

160 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


8800 
4404 


1289 
779 


2026 
1740 
1746 
1621 
1621 


925 

926 

1462 

1462 

800 
832 

493 

826 
826 
326 
826 
826 
826 
826 
326 


3|  in. 


m.i 


•Length,   2»0  ft.  4  in.;    beam,   5.3  ft. 
drangbt,  33  ft.  tj  in.;  armor,  6^  >■>•  tbiok. 

t  Length,   200  ft.   Vi  in. ;    beam,   36  ft.   1 
draught,  13  ft.  11  ia. ;  armor,  4  9-16  in.  thick. 

t Length,   1S8   ft.  64  in.;    beam,   32  ft.   9  io.; 
draught,  14  ft.  10  in. 

§  Length,  231  ft.  7  in. ;  beam,  43  ft.  S  in. 
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Namb  ow  Siht. 


2d  clam  ourboats, 

Fox 

Shark 

Vulture 

Uyeua 

Chasseur 

Aspic 

Arrow 

Salamander 

Nightingale 

Scorpion 

Sparrowhawk 

Tiger  

Wasp 

Wolf 

Sailiho  Ships, 
fbiqateb. 

Geflon 

Thetis 

Miobe 

BBIOOS. 

Mosquito 

Rover 

Hela 


48 
88 
26 

10 

16 

6 


i 

k 

o 

n 


& 


^ 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
288 
288 
283 
283 
233 
283 


7406 
1657 
1062 

549 
552 
263 


Besides  these  there  are  fire  vetaels  for  harbor 
service,  thirty-two  yawls  armed  with  two  guns,  and 
four  with  one  gun  each. 

Two  corvettes  are  in  course  of  constmction — the 
Uansa,  with  an  armor-plated  battery  of  eight  guns, 
and  of  450  horse  power;  and  the  Ariadne,  a  ww>den 
ship,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns  and  with  360  horw 
power.  Altogether  the  Prussian  nary  possesses  90 
armed  vessels  of  all  denominations,  mounting,  col- 
lectively, 1,649  guns  J  but  few  of  these,  however, 
were  built  at  any  of  the  Imperial  dockyards. — £n- 
ginetrin^. 

SBOEBCBTifESS  BXPBBIHENTS  OB  SSElUi  ABD 
Fuses. — A  series  of  experiments  were  recently 
conducted  at  Shoeburyness,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Palliser  shells, 
having  their  beads  chilled  and  bodies  cast  in  sand, 
the  merits  of  shells  made  of  Firth's  steel,  and  con- 
taining large  bursting  charges,  and  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  a  new  form  of  Aise  designed  by 
Lieutenant  E.  Boxter,  R.  N.  All  the  rounds  were 
fired  from  the  9  in.  Woolwich  rifled  gnn,  with  ftill 
battering  charges  of  48  lbs. ,  at  a  range  of  200  yards, 
against  an  8  in.  plated  target,  with  18  in.  teak 
backing  and  |  in.  skin.  Five  rounds  were  fired 
with  the  compound  Palliser  projectile  (having  the 
chilled  bead  and  soft  iron  body),  and  two  rounds 
with  shells  of  Firth's  steel,  the  first  third,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  rounds  being  with  the  former, 
and  the  second  and  fourth  with  the  latter  class  of 
projectiles. 

In  the  first  round  the  Palliser  shell  effected  a 
penetration  of  22  in.  from  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  remained  in  the  hole,  the  body  being  blown 
out  in  fVont  of  the  target. 

In  the  second  round  with  a  hardened  Firth  steel 


shell,  penetrated  to  a  depth  o^  26  in.,  the  shell  bunt- 
ing in  the  backing,  and  the  body  being  blown  oat  of 
the  shield. 

The  third  round  with  a  Palliter  shell,  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  25^  in.,  tearing  away  the  back- 
ing, and  tearing  some  of  the  backing  girders. 

The  fourth  round,  a  Firth's  steel  shell,  pene- 
trated to  8^  in.,  making  a  bole  10  in.  by  II  in.  The 
efibct  of  this  round  manifested  itself  in  stripping 
off  flakes  of  the  plates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point 
of  impact. 

The  Boxer  fuse,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the 
Palliser  shell,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  those  pro- 
jectiles which  are  ttred  against  wooden  or  thinly- 
plated  ships,  which  are  now  penetrated  by  shell 
with  the  same  effect  as  by  solid  shot.  The  taaes 
are  made  of  gun-metal,  and  are  screwed  into  the 
rear  of  the  shell  through  a  gun-metal  bushing.  In 
the  firont  of  the  ftise  plug,  in  a  cylindrical  recess,  is 
placed  a  small  cylinder  of  lead  behind  a  gun-metal 
hammer,  which  is  suspended  by  a  wire.  In  front 
is  placed  the  ttelminate  upon  a  disc  in  contact  with 
a  pellet  of  compressed  powder.  When  the  gun  is 
discharged  the  leaden  cylinder  is  compressed,  and 
the  hammer  is  liberated  by  the  shearing  of  the  wire 
which  suspended  it,  and  so  soon  as  the  shock  of 
impact  occurs,  the  hammer  springs  forward,  and, 
striking  the  fulminate,  explodes  the  shell  by  meaas 
uf  the  powder  pellet.  The  act  of  explosion,  how- 
ever, occupies  a  space  of  time  sufficient  t«  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  projectile  through  the  wooden 
sides  or  the  thinly  armored  walls  of  a  ship. 

Three  experimental  rounds  were  fii«d  with  shells 
provided  with  these  fuses  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining whether  tlie  efficiency  of  the  Pidliser  pro- 
jectile would  be  impaired  when  fired  against  thick 
plates.  In  all  these  rounds  a  complete  penetration 
was  effected,  as  well  as  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
amount  of  damage. 

The  experiments  of  the  day  were  completed  with 
some  rounds)  fired  from  a  9-pounder  Indian  brass 
field  gun,  to  ascertain  the  valne  of  a  new  fUse,  being 
a  combination  of  the  service  Boxer  wood  time  fuse 
and  a  modification  of  Captain  Freebum's  concussion 
fuse,  adapted  for  light  field  pieces  as  weU  as  for 
heavy  guns — Engintering. 

PNTOONB  FOB  TbANSPOBT  SbIPS. — About  tWO 
years  since  Admiral  Mends  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  pontoons  for  the  service  of  the  new  very 
large  transport  ships  Serapis,  Euphrates  and  Croco- 
dile. The  first  pontoons  which  were  constructed 
for  the  Serapis  were  of  cylindrical  form,  and  were 
built  of  steel  by  Handslay.  Four  were  made  to 
constitute  the  rsih,  the  weight  of  each  being  about 
2  j  tons.  On  the  trial  of  them  before  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  at  Woolwich,  it  was  snggested 
that  pontoons  constnicted  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  cork 
material  would  pc^sess  qualities  of  lightness, 
strength,  and  buoyancy  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
operations  such  pontoons  would  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  that  they  would  also  be  more  easily 
repairable  if  damaged  by  musketry  fire.  Four  pon- 
toons of  the  following  dimensions  were  ordered  for 
experimental  trial,  and  these  were  launched  into  the 
Thames  on  Monday  last.  Their  dimensions  are : 
Length,  86  ft. ;  diameter,  4  ft.  6  in.  A  light  frame- 
work is  made  of  wood  as  the  skeleton  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  form  is  then  completed  by  planking  of 
4  in.  thick  pine  wood,  both  sides  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  stout  canvass  adhering  to  the  surfaces  by  a 
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waterproof  solutioa.  Over  this  sheet  cork  is  applied 
by  tiie  same  adhesive  substance ;  the  whole  pontoon 
is  coated  with  the  solution,  and  a  strung  jacket  of 
canvass  is  superadded  as  the  external  covering. 
The  advantage  of  this  material  is  that  it  possesses 
elasticity  and  such  capacity  of  cushioning  blows  that 
the  vessel  receives  no  iqjury  from  sach  concussions 
as  would  be  liable  to  fracture  or  indent  metal  struc- 
tures; and  with  the  passage  of  shot  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  splinters,  and  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  cork  material  to  close  up  the  orifice 
made  by  the  missile.  The  four  pontoons  were  man- 
ufactored  in  London,  and  floated  down  the  river  to 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sods  and  Field, 
where  they  were  fitted  together  by  spars  and  lash- 
ings, and  a  stage  or  platform  for  landing  or  embark- 
ing guns,  troops,  horses,  &c.,  erected  upon  them. 
The  pontoon  was  then  towed  down  by  the  Bustler, 
Admiralty  steam  tug,  to  Woolwich  dockyard. 

TBE  ToBRKT  Ship  Mokuich. — The  following  notes 
of  the  dimensions  and  performance  of  the  two- 
turret  armored  ship  lUtonarch  will  be  found  of  inter- 
est: 
Length  between  perpendiculars...  330  ft. 

E.\treme  breadth 67  ft.  6  in. 

Depth  of  hold 18  ft.  8  in. 

Tonnage 6,102  tons. 

Draught  load  on  trial — forward. . .  21  ft.  10  in. 

"  "       —aft 26  ft.  8  in. 

Displacement     "       8,070  tons. 

Engines,  nominal  UP 1,100. 

Cylinders,  diameter 120  in. 

"         stroke 4  ft.  6  in. 

Indicated  on  measured  mile 7,812  HP. 

Ke volutions,  moan       "        68.61    " 

Indicated  on  six  hours'  trial 7,470    " 

Revolutions,  mean,  six  hours' trial,  62.67    " 
Steam  in  boiler,  measured  mile ....  8 1 .33  lbs. 

"        "       sixhours' trial....  30.58  " 

Midship  section 1,208  sq.  ft. 

Mean  spued,  measured  mile 14.937  knots. 

VMS 
I  H  P 

I  H   P  "^ 

Mean  speed,  six  hours'  trial 14.715  knots. 

Co-efficients  as  above 515.8  and  171.6. 

The  Monarch  has  nine  boilers,  containing  forty 
fkimaccs,  the  area  of  grate  being  770  sq.  ft.,  while 
the  total  heating  surface  is  20,900  sq.  ft.  There 
are  3,600  sq.  ft.  of  superheating  surface,  and  the 
surface  condensers  present  16,600  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 
The  Griffiths'  screw  is  23  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and 
2 }  ft.  pitch.  The  armament  of  the  Monarch  con- 
sists of  two  26-ton  rifled  guns  in  each  turret,  be- 
sides three  smaller  guns  on  deck.  Each  turret  is 
23  ft.  6  in.  in  external  diameter,  and  22  ft.  inside, 
thA  DnliH  rolled  niates  around  the  uorts  beinir  10  in. 


518.4 


stands  is  250  ft.  in  length,  30  ft.  in  breadth  and  draws 
27  ft.  of  water.  Her  hull  is  composed  of  teak  wood 
two  feet  in  width,  with  a  covering  of  four  inches  of 
iron,  which  is  screwed  on  with  copper  bolts.  Her 
decks  are  composed  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  battery 
which  she  is  to  carry,  is  to  consist  of  four  guns  of 
enormous  caliber,  throwing  a  solid  ball  of  700  pound 
weight.  She  will  have  two  screw  propellers,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  turn  within  a  space 
equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  vessel.  General 
McClellan  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the  work, 
and  he  has  180  men  employed.  The  ram  is  to  be 
completed  during  the  year  1871,  when  it  will  be 
presented  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  New  York  Harbor.  Thus,  says  a  New  Tork 
Daily,  very  correctly,  only  the  length  of  the  vessel 
is  420  ft.  instead  of  250,  and  45  ft.  beam  instead  of 
30;  and  she  is  built  of  iron  instead  of  teak.  Ed. 
V.  N.  M. 

IMPBOTEUEKTS  IS  KusKETs. — The  equipment  of  s 
musketeer,  as  late  as  1689,  was  very  cumbrous..  - 
He  was  provided  with  a  heavy  wooden  fork,  whicht 
he  bad  to  stick  into  the  ground  with  the  prongs, 
uppermost,  to  serve  as  a  support  for  his  matchlock',, 
which   he  had  to  load  with  his  powder-horn  and. 
measure,  keeping  the  ball  meanwhile  between  his 
lips.     The  wadding  he  had  to  get  from  his  hat.. 
Nevertheless,  the  wheel-lock,  provided  with  pyrites^ 
instead  of  flint,  had  long  been  invented,  but  seems- 
never  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  armies,  ex- 
cept for  cavalry  pistols.    The  French  lock  which, 
preceded  the  percussion  system  was  invented  as. 
early  as  1640,  though  it,  of  course,  received  suc- 
cessive improvements.     But  even  before  that  time- 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  introduced  a  great  improve- 
ment in  musketry,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the- 
piece  to  10  lbs.  instead  of  15  lbs.    This  enabled  the 
soldier  to  do  away  with  the  fork,  and  therefore  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  the  fire.    The  bullet  weighed 
an  ounce.    Another  improvement  of  bis  was  the 
paper  cartridge,  which,  however,  at  first  oply  con- 
tained the  powder,  the  bullets  being  kept  in  a  bag.. 

PAUisEB  MoKTAB. — A  18  in.  sea  service  mortar 
of  Ave  tons  weight  has  been  ordered  to  be  coa- 
rerted  upon  Major  Palliser's  plan  into  a  9  in.  rifiod. 
mortar  of  aBout  6j  tons  weight,  to  Ore  the  9  in.  ser- 
vice rifled  shell,  which  contains  a  bursting  charge- 
of  18  lbs.  of  powder.  The  bore  of  the  mortar  will 
be  elongated  to  about  4  ft.  6  in.  {  and  a  range  of' 
about  7,000  yards  is  expected  to  be  obtained  ftom 
a  charge  of  20  lbs.  of  powder.  Some  fhrther,  ex- 
periments are  being  carried  on  with  two  10  in.  ^bell 
guns,  which  are  being  converted  respectively  into, 
an  8  in.  and  a  7  in.  rifled  gun,  in  order  to  determine- 
the  most  suitable  caliber  for  the  conversion  of  cast 
iron  10  in.  shell  guns.  The  whole  of  the  212  8-in.  gans- 
converted  into  6.3  in.  rifled  guns  by  Sir  Wm.  Arm- 
stronit  &  Co.  have  been  oassed  into  the  service,  and 
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TloBBiaN  20-18.  Gdh. — Some  interestiDg  cxperi- 
1.  meuts  have  taken  place  at  Perm  with  a  new  20 
in.  gun,  cast  in  the  foundry  of  that  town.  The 
trials  made  with  this  gun,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  General  Prestitcb,  conunandant  of  the  Cron- 
stadt  artillery,  are  described  in  the  officiate  rports 
as  having  been  very  8ucces!if\il,  and  more  satisfaclory 
in  their  results  than  hod  been  the  case  with  Amer- 
ican guns  of  the  same  caliber.  The  gim  was  fired 
814  times;  the  projectile  weighs  10  cwt.,  and  the 
cliarge  of  powder  required  for  each  shot  was  130 
lbs.  The  weight  of  the  gun  is  about  50  tons,  the 
recoil  7  ft.,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  1120 
ft.  per  second,  and  the  percussion  force  at  a  dis- 
tance of  50  ft.,  about  10,000  tons.  The  official 
pipers  say  .this  is  '  the  most  powerl\il  gim  in 
Kurope. 

EXPLOSIVE  CoMPODMDS. — ^Mr.  F.  A.  Abel,  has 
communicated  a  long  paper  to  the  Ereiich 
Ac'tdemy  on  tlie  properties  of  explosive  compounds, 
which  contains  the  results  of  experiments  with 
gun-cotton,  gun-powder,  nitro-glycurine,  ttc.  He 
accounts  for  the  diflerence  remarked  in  the  nature 
of  the  explosion  produced  by  various  substances 
when  they  act  upon  niattar  of  a  different  kind  by 
supposing  that  the  explosion  produces  a  certain  kind 
of  vibration  tliat  may  or  may  not  be  synchronic  with 
Uiat  produced  in  the  body  operated  upon  by  the  ex- 
plosion. 

ABKSTR0M08  FOR  Gribce. — Tlie  scfcw  Steamer 
Hotspur  h.ts  lately  sailed  from  Lynn  for  the 
Tyne,  and  taken  on  board  a  cargo  of  Armstrong 
guns.  These;  Armstrongs  arc  intended  for  the 
Greek  government. 


RAILWAY  NOTE& 

GREAT  Western  New  Narrow  Gauge  Enqines. 
—The  following  are  Ihe  principal  dimensions  of 
the  new  locomotive  engines  of  the  Great  Westcm 
Company.  The  boiler  is  10  ft.  6  In.  in  length,  and 
4  ft.  diameter  jnside.  It  is  of  7-16  in.  plates,  the 
tube  plates- are  {in.,  the  angle  irons  8|  in.,  the 
UTets|ln.  diameter,  are  2j  in.  between  centers; 
there  are  six  stays  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  two 
gusset  stays.  The  outside  fire-box  is  5  ft.  1  in. 
lon^,  by  4  ft.  1  j  in.  broad,  and  as  regards  height  is 
iludi  with  the  barrel;  it  is  2  ft.  8  in.  below  the 
boiler,  and  is  of  7-16  in.  plat«s,  bound  by  }  in. 
fivets  at  IJ  iti.  centers;  it  has  640  stays  |  in.  diam- 
eter; the  distance  of  the  copper  stays  apart  average 
4  in.  The  inside  fire-box  is  of  copper,  and  is  4  ft. 
(( in.  long  by  3  a.  6  in.  wide,  and  is  5  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  box;  it  has  nineteen 
fire-bars  1  in.  distance  apart;  the  area  of  the  fire- 
grate is  15.76  ft.  The  superficial  area  of  the  box 
is  87  ft. ;  the  steam-pipe  is  5  in.  diameter.  The 
tubes,  iron,  are  10  ft.  9|  in.  long;  in  outside  diam- 
eter 2  in.  and  1{  in.;  they  are  2{  in.  between  cen- 
ters, and  in  number  are  161  of  2  in.  and  fourteen 
of  1|  in.,  or  175  in  all,  giving  a  superficial  area  of 
990  square  ffeet,  and  a  total  heating  surface  of  1,086 
square  feet.  The  smoke  box  is  2  ft.  6|  in.  in  length, 
hv  4  ft.  84  in.  brnad.  anH  nf  t  in  nlot^      Tho  oKin,. 


havc  a  2  ft.  stroke,  with  a  plunger  1|  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  waterway  is  2j  in.;  distance  of 
centers,  8  ft.  7  in. ;  rise  and  fall  of  pump  clack  seat 
8-16  in.  The  safety  valves,  brass  ocmical,  are  4  in. 
diameter,  with  8  <t.  centers  of  levers.  The  cylinder 
is  16  in.  diameter;  stroke,  2ft.;  ^stanoe  of  cen- 
ters, 2  ft.  8  in.;  distance  below  boiler,  1  ft.  &{  is.; 
distance  of  centers  of  valve  spindles,  4^  in.  The 
back  and  front  flanges liave  ten  bolts,  J  in.  diameter, 
in  each.  The  cyliuder  is  J  in.  thick;  the  pis(«»i  rod 
2^  in.  diameter.  The  distance  between  incide  cf 
ports  is  2  ft.  H  in.  The  ports  are  1  ft.  2  in.  in 
breadth;  length  of  steam,  1}  in.;  length  of  ex- 
haust, 8|  in.;  thickness  of  brid^,  }  in.  The  slide 
valves  travel  4  in.;  the  lead  is  8-16  in.  to  6-16  in.; 
lap  on  steam  side,  1  1-16  in.;  and  the  ednctioo 
overlap,  ^  in.  The  four  eccentrics  of  cast  iron, 
with  patent  white  metal  rings,  have  3 1-16  in.  throw; 
diameter,  1  ft.  2}  in.;  breadth,  3j  in.  The  regnla- 
tor,  cast  iron,  with  brass  slide,  has  two  steamways, 
64  in.  by  1  in.  The  motion  bars  are  4  ft.  2|  'in. 
long,  8  m.  broad,  and  2}  in.  apart.  The  driihig- 
wbeels  are  6  ft.  diameter;  the  outside  tire  is  5|  in. 
broad  by  2j  in.  thick;  the  wheels  are  4  ft.  5|  in. 
apart;  and  the  cone  of  the  wheel  is  1  in  15.  The 
leading  wheels  are  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  distance 
of  wheels  same  as  the  driving-wheels;  cone  of 
wheel,  1  in  10.  The  trailing  wheels  are  5  ft.  diam- 
eter, same  distance  apart ;  cone  1  in  10.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  centers  of  the  wheels  are — driving- 
wheels  from  leading  wheels,  7  ft.  8  in. ;  drivii^- 
wbeels  from  trailing  wheels,  8  ft.  The  laminated 
steel  springs  for  the  driving  axle  are  3  ft.  6|  in. 
long  by  4  in.  broad,  and  consist  of  fifteen  plate^ 
giving  a  depth  of  5|  in.  at  the  center.  The  ^risgs 
for  the  front  axle  have  seventeen  plates,  and  are  e{ 
in.  thick  in  the  center.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
frame  is  26  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  breadth  4  ft.  4)  in. 
The  buffers  are  8  ft.  8  in.  in  height  from  the  rail, 
and  6  ft.  10  in.  between  centers.  The  suction  pipes, 
of  copper,  are  in  Iieight  I  ft.  8  in.  from  the  raS; 
distance  of  centers  8  ft.  9  in.;  diameter  of  water- 
way, 1|  in.  A  tender  to  these  engines  needs  no 
description,  seeing  that  they  have  none.  They  (the 
engines)  are  supplied  each  with  two  tanks  fixed  oo 
platforms  over  the  fhunes;  the  capacity  of  tbe  tasks 
is  895  gallons  each.  Coal  is  carried  in  a  bonk  at 
tho  back  of  the  foot  plate.  The  tank  capacity  at 
an  engine,  it  will  be  seen,  is  790  gallons,  hot  ia 
practice  they  are  never  charged  with  this  qnsntitf. 
The  tanks  are  usually  filled  to  a  height  of  aboat  IS 
in.  fi-om  the  top,  this  restricted  height  being  (aead 
nccessiary  for  (he  efficient  working  of  the  condensing 
apparatus.  With  water  to  this  level,  and  with  coke 
and  sand-boxes  full,  ready  for  a  trip,  the  loaded 
engine  is  83  tons  4  cwt.  in  weight,  borne  thas : — 
Leading  wheels,  9  tons;  driving  wheels,  12  tnsS 
cwt.,  and  trailing  wheels,  12  tons  2  cwt.  The  w*igbt 
is  reduced  to  about  81-4  Urns  at  the  end  of  a  mode  -- 
ate  journey.  These  engines,  it  may  be  repeated, 
have  more  than  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  tbit 
were  entertained  concerning  them  when  tber  were 
designed  and  constructed.  We  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  speak  favorable  of  them  in  oar  nnpres- 
sion  for  May  the  14th.  The  weight  cf  the  variooi 
engines  now  working  the  Mctropolitaj  Railway,  is 
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UMOJiBORODMD  BxlLWAY  LoCOMOTIVCS.  —  Mr. 
Buckhout,  in  his  report  on  th«  New  York  City 
Central  Underground  Uuilway,  degcribev  a  general 
deaign,  and  comments  as  follows : — Gauge,  4  ft.  8| 
in.  I'uel,  antbracita  coal  or  cuke.  Cylinder,  14 
by  22  in.,  four  66-in.  driving  wheeU,  steel  tyres,  all 
flanged.  Two  single  axle  rudiuting  trucks,  one  at 
each  end,  wheels  30  in.  in  diameter.  Furnace  of 
Bteel{  126  two-in.  flues,  10  ft.  6  in.  long.  Tank  on 
each  side  of  engine  to  contain  1,600  (^lons.  The 
engiiie  also  to  be  supplied  with  a  blower  or  steam 
Jet.  The  engine  to  Iw  su  arranged  as  to  throw  the 
exhaust  steam  into  the  tanks  so  as  to  condense  it, 
or  throw  it  up  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  blast 
for  raising  steum,  and  so  that  the  engineer  can  make 
the  change  instantly  as  required.  This  engine  will 
take  80  tons  in  addition  to  its  own  weight  (68,000 
lbs.  in  running  order),  with  1,500  gallons  of  water 
in  the  tank,  and  600  lbs.  of  coal,  up  grades  of  1  in 
89,  or  38  ft.  per  mile,  with  a  pressure  as  low  as  80 
lbs.  per  in.  (if  the  steam  should  get  so  low),  cutting 
uff  at  60  per  ceut  admis-siou,  it  being  intended  to 
carry  a  maximum  of  130  lbs.  per  inch.  About 
1,400  gallons  of  water  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  for  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
consequently  it  would  require  changing  every  four 
miles,  if  the  steam  .were  condensed  for  half  that 
distance.  The  tanks  to  have  a  discharge  valve  by 
which  the  water  can  be  let  out  quickly,  when  it  re- 
quires changing.  The  fixed  wheel  base  to  be  6  ft 
y  in.,  and  the  whole  base,  including  the  radiating 
trucks  at  each  end,  to  be  about  21  It.  9  in.  With 
this  arrangement  the  truck  wheels  will  not  require 
to  radiate  over  3  j  in.  from  a  straight  line,  on  curves 
of  200  ft.  radius,  which  is  much  within  the  limits 
of  it«  capability.  With  equalizing  levers,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  description  of  engine  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  weight  can  be  carried  on 
the  drivers,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  all  the  vertical  and  Uteral  un- 
dulations of  the  track,  without  varying  the  distri- 
bution of  the  weight  on  the  wheels;  it  is  also  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  equivalent  in  action  to  a  four 
wheel  center  bearing  truck  at  one  end,  and  to  a  four 
wheel  side  bearing  truck  at  the  other  end.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  properties  tlic  engine  can  be  run 
either  end  foremost  with  great  facility  and  equal 
tafety :  a  feature  not  embraced  in  any  four  driving 
wheel  single  truck  engine.  It  has  therefore  special 
sdvaotages  in  saving  the  time  usually  occupied  in 
turning  an  engine  around  so  as  to  run  truck  fore- 
moat.  It  has  another  advantage.  The  trucks  do 
not  deviate  from  the  center  line  of  engine  nearly  as 
much  as  a  faur  driving  and  four  wheel  swing  truck 
engine  does  on  the  same  curve,  being  some  60  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  double  truck. 

COAl  AND  SMOKE  CONSUMPTION,  ON  THE  PeNNSTL- 
rANtA  Railway. — In  1859,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  thorough  and  favorable  trial  of  the  Gill 


(14th  A.  U.)  it  does  not  appear  that  the  end  was 
attained,  although  the  deflector  which  was  largely 
introduced  (oosung  $60.00)  was  regarded  as  econo- 
mical, on  account  of  enabling  the  Company  to  go 
back  to  the  plain  flre-box  which,  aside  from  pos- 
sessing conditions  favorable  to  combustion,  was 
acceisible  fur  inspection  and  repairs.  In  the  same 
year  (1863),  experiments  were  made  with  anthra- 
cite, an  engine  being  built  expressly  therefor,  with 
the  latest  improvements,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
fuel  wuuld  nut  make  steam  freely  enuugh  ou  long, 
fast  runs  with  heavy  trains.  Experiments  are  now 
making  with  an  apparatus  for  bituminous  coal,  in- 
vented by  J.  T.  Kich,  of  Philadelphia,  who  puts 
into  the  Are  box  a  "dead  plate,"  extending  from 
side  to  side,  sloping  from  a  bhurt  distance  beneath 
the  door,  and  then  turning  down  perpendicularly 
to  the  great-bars.  Above  is  a  fire-brick  arch  ex- 
tending fl-om  the  back  well  forward,  around  which 
the  ascending  flame  must  pass  toward  the  front. 
Outside  the  dour  is  a  hopper,  constantly  supplied 
with  coal,  which  it  passes  in,  as  that  already  in  the 
flre-box  works  down  to  the  dead  plate.  A  Are 
being  started  on  the  great  cokes,  the  coal  on  the 
dead-plate;  and  the  iieat  is  utilized  by  passing 
around  the  arch  and  through  the  flues.  As  the 
coke  thus  made  itself  burns  away — its  heat  and 
gases,  without  smoke,  passing  through  the  flues — 
new  coal  constantly  works  down  and  undergoes  tlie 
same  process.  The  experiments  thus  far  show 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  will  result  in 
almost  entire  freedom  ftom  smoke ;  but  the  practical 
question  whether  steam  can  be  made  fast  enongh, 
is  not  yet  decided.  £x)>eriments  are  also  making 
with  coke  already  prepared;  and  it  is  deemed  cer- 
tain, should  Mr.  Kich's  device  not  succeed,  that 
coke,  which  can  be  obtained  at  mordcrate  cost  will 
be  successfully  used — Chicago  Railway  Setiew. 

UNiroBMiTT  OP  LocoMOTivBs. — The  "American 
Railway  Times"  makes  the  following  statement 
which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  severe : 

"  Two  years  ago  the  Pa.  R.  managers  determined 
to  reduce  their  rolling  stock  down  to  some  such  sim  - 
pic  system  as  we  lutve  indicated ;  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  varieties  of  engines  down 
to  40,  in  a  total  equipment  of  466  engines.  This 
may  be  called  a  reductio  ad  abiurdum. 

Truly  to  your  genuine  nothing-if-not-critical  Bos- 
ton art,  "  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus 
too  light."  The  "  Times"  borrowed,  and  isokted. 
an  expression  in  the  '"Review's"  article,  and 
chose  to  interpret  it  without  reference  to  the  full 
accompanying  explanations.  The  466  locomotives 
on  the  road  are  all  referable  to  these  three  classes : 

1 .  Slandiird  Pattengert,  Iiaving  17x24  in.  cylin- 
ders, and  6^  It.  drivers. 

2.  Standard  Freight,  40-wheel,  having  18x22  in. 
cylinders,  and  4^  ft.  drivers  ;  and, 

8.  Standard  Snifting,  6-wheel,  having  15x18  hi. 
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trie  stops,  etc.  Of  pattemt  there  are  still  well 
nigh  as  many  an  uf  manuractures  ;  bnt  these  em- 
brace uuly  those  which  have  been  many  years  in 
use,  and  to  have  changed  whic  h  to  uniform  standard 
or  pattern  would  have  uocessitated  their  cutting-ap 
long  before  this  time  of  service  had  expired.  The 
P.  K.  like  most  roads  in  the  beginning,  purchased 
engines  of  many  dilfcreot  manufacturers ;  and  as 
these  wear  out,  their  patterns  disappear,  so  that 
within  a  few  years  there  will  bo  not  only  one 
invariable  standard  of  construction,  but  of  style. — 
Cur.  Chicago  Railway  Revitre. 

IKPRorED  LocoMTiTK  AiABK  Beli. — ^Thcro  has 
been  a  recent  trial  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie 
Railway,  of  an  invention  or  device  for  ringing  the 
locomotive  bell  continuously.  The  device  consists 
of  placing  an  ordinary  bell,  weighing  about  100  lbs., 
on  the  iVont  of  the  locomotive  just  over  the  cow- 
catcher. A  rod  attached  to  the  eccentric  shaft 
causes  a  clapper  to  strike  the  bell  each  turn  of  the 
driving-wheel.  Th«  bell  is  suspended  loosely,  and 
revolves  from  the  force  of  the  stroke  it  receives,  so 
tliat  all  parts  of  its  surface  are  equally  exposed  to 
wear. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  a 
continuous  sound,  slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  sp^ed  of  the  engine,  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  producing  a  stroke  of  the  bell.  In  case  of 
accident  the  railway  company  can  always  prove 
that  their  bell  was  ringing  according  to  law,  that 
being  the  point  most  difficult  to  convince  a  jury, 
and  the  one  which  railways  have  the  greatest  diifl- 
ciilty  in  proving.  Owing  to  the  position  in  which 
this  bell  is  placed — in  front  of  the  engine  and  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground — the  sound  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  about  three  miles  in  day  time,  and  by 
nigiit  four  miles  or  more,  the  ground  and  the  con- 
tinnous  rail,  both  excellent  conductors  of  sound, 
assisting  in  carrying  the  vibrations.  The  bell  may 
also  be  rung,  if  necessary,  by  a  cord  from  the  foot 
board  when  the  engine  is  at  rest.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  bells  have  been  placed  on  the  engines  of 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Railway,  and  several 
other  companies  are  giving  them  a  trial.  The  in- 
ventor is  Mr.  Ben.  Briscoe,  the  master  mechanic  of 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  roal,  who  has  charge  of 
the  locomotive  works  of  the  company  at  Detroit, 
Michigan.  He  is  one  of  the  numerous  graduates 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Philadel- 
phia.— Jlmerican  Railway  Timet. 

I«OM  Oars. — The  "  Ironmonger"  snggesti  the 
desirability  of  constructing  trains  wholly  of  iron. 
They  might  be  so  constructed  of  tliis  material  as 
certainly  to  offer  greater  power  of  resistance  in  case 
of  collision,  and  this  without  materially  augmenting 
their  weight,  whilst  the  danger  from  Are  would  be 
almost  nil.  With  strong  frames,  properly  braced, 
the  sides  might  be  covered  with  comparatively  thin 
sheets  of  iron.  Railway  companies  cannot  certainly 
be  expected,  in  view  of  the  large  intermediate  out- 
lay that  would  be  involved  in  an  entire  change  of 
rolling  stock,  to  carry  out  at  once  the  suggestion, 
but  the  transformation  might  be  efr>!Cted  gradually, 
and  all  carriages  hereafter  constructed  might  be 
of  iron.  These  iron  cars  would  doubtless  bo  more 
lasting,  and,  in  the  end.  more  economical.  Our 
large  iron  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  give  this 
subject  their  attention. 


TBK  Shops  or  trs  Pacihc  Railway  at  Saoba- 
■CHTO. — There  are  now  IBO  locomotives  at  the 
western  end  of  the  road — belonging  to  the  Central 
Pacitlc  Company^-of  which  'J9  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  one  time  in  the  Sacramento  round-house. 
]  Its  front  measures  611  ft.;  its  rear,  411  A.;  depth, 
j  64  ft.  {  and  height,  24  (I.     Water  for  the  engines  is 
supplied  from  a  side  tower,  called  the  oil -house,  ui 
the  top  of  which  is  a  tank  containing  65,000  gallons 
;  of  water,  and  be-low  the  same  two  stories  for  offices, 
!  and  a  cellar  which  holds  seven  great  sheet-iron 
1 1,000-gallon  reservoir  for  oil,  thus  secured  sgaioat 
fire. 

I     The  wood-working  and  car  manufactory  is  to- 
other colosaal  building,  90x238  ft.,  of  two  colossal 
'  stories,  with  str.iining-beam  truss  roof,  whereby 
the  lower  story  is  kept  entirely  ttee  and  unobctnic- 
'  ted.     There  is  al!>o  an  L  45x90  ft.     All  the  cars, 
'  including  doors,  windows,  and  upholstery,  are  made 
j  from  California  material,  at  a  cost  quite  as  low  as 
,  that  of  the   same   articles   imported.     Numerous 
'  band-saws  and  other  of  the  most  complete  modem 
'  wood-working  machines  may  be  seen  at  work. 
I      The   machine-shop   is   100x205   ft.,   beantifkilly 
I  roofed,  and  Ulled  with  superb  iron-working  machin- 
ery adapted  to  railroad  uses.   This  shop  is  intended 
I  to  do  all  the  iron-work  of  the  road,  but  local  re- 
pairing, for  which  shops  have  been  built  along  the 
I  line — OS  at  Rocklin,  the  "  foot  of  the  hill,"  where 
there  is  also  a  first-class  granite  round-bouse,  aa^ 
whore  two  or  three  additional  engines  are  in  readi- 
ness to  Join  the  single  one  that  does  duty  for  fifty  or 
sixty  cars  between  Sacramento  and  that  place.    In 
the  machine  shop  there  are  eleven  pits,  adapted  for 
locomotive  repairs,  and  a  traveling  bridge,  by  which 
locomotives  can  be  picked  up  and  lifted  about  like 
toys.     The  finest  engine  on  the  coast  furnishes  the 
power — a  CorliM  engine  of  160  horse-power,  built 
in  Sacramento. 

A  blacksmith-shop  60x160  ft.,  to  contain  SO 
forges  and  three  steam-hammers,  completes  the  list 
of  buildings  now  erected. 

Railways  in  N«w  York. — ^Thc  report  of  the 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Railroads  fur 
the  last  half  year,  gives  the  following  statistics, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  . — 

There  are  flfly-six  different  railways  in  operation 
in  the  State,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is 
3,058.95  miles,  and  which  have  been  constructed 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $208,185,782.  Including 
roods  contemplated,  the  whole  number  is  eighty-one, 
with  a  length  of  4,  567.99  miles.  The  oldest  line  is 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  opened  for  travel  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles,  in  1831.  The  number  <^  loco- 
motives in  use  is  1,111;  passenger  cars,  1,163;  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars,  862;  freight  cars,  17,934. 
During  1868,  the  number  of  passengers  of  all  claiuc'S 
carried  over  the  SUte  was  18,434,300,  and  the 
amount  of  fVeight  11,961,692  tons.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  roads  was$15,250,7I6;  the  total  pay- 
ments, ^8,274,476;  and  the  total  earnings,  $19  - 
877,790.  The  average  rate  of  speed  of  ordinary 
passenger  trains,  including  stoppages,  was  18.55 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  average  speed  of  express 
trains  was  29.74  miles.  The  number  of  persons 
killed  during  the  year  was  802,  and  the  number  in- 
jured 858.  Of  these  104  were  killed  on  the  New 
Tork  and  Erie  road,  out  of  2,194,348  passengers 
carried;  on  the  Hudson  River  road 27  to  2,626,808; 
on  the  Mew  Haven  road  6  to  2,192,940;  on  the  Bar- 
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lem  road  20  to  1,607,578;  on  the  Long  Island 
road  4  to  828,000;  on  the  Staten  Island  road 
1  to  340,868.  The  total  amount  recovered  as  dam- 
ages for  injuries  to  passengers,  which  the  various 
companies  were  obliged  to  pay  during  the  year,  was 
$528,310.  The  Erie  road  paid  $198,185;  the  Hud- 
son Kiver  Company,  $20,745;  the  New  Haven  road, 
$10,987;  the  Harlem  road,  $7,805;  the  New  York 
Central,  $72,944;  the  Butfalo  and  Erie  road,  $196,- 
406. 

STBEi.  Fi»«  Boxes  tok  Locomotivbs.— At  the 
late  Master  Mechanics'  Convention,  beldat  Pitts- 
burgh, a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  question  : 

Are  steel  plates  preferable  to  the  best  Iron  (lates? 
and  if  so,  does  theditference  in  strength,  safety  and 
durability,  justify  the  differenoe  in  cost?  Also, 
how,  in  practical  experience,  does  steel  for  furnaces 
compare  with  copper  ? 

The  committee  reported  much  interestii^  testi- 
mony bearing  on  the  subject,  among  others,  the 
statement  of  an  officer  of  the  Northwestern  R.  B., 
who  said  : 

Fifty-one  locomotive  flre-boxes,  made  of  copper 
sheets  half  an  inch  thick,  after  thirty  months'  use, 
show  marked  indications  of  wear,  and  will  probably 
have  to  be  renewed  in  a  short  time.  In  some  cases, 
after  less  than  three  years'  service,  the  original  half- 
inch  sheets  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  steel  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  it  was  further  stated  by  the  same 
party,  that : 

On  the  Northwestern  road,  a  locomotive  has  been 
run  for  eight  years  with  a  steel  fire-box,  which  has 
thus  far' shown  no  signs  of  wear,  although  the  coal 
and  water  used  had  proved  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  iron  and  copper  fire-boxes  previously  used 
on  the  same  division  of  the  road. 

On  the  Pcnnsylvsnia  road,  two  locomotives  fitted 
with  steel  furnaces  in  1861,  still  remain  intact,  and 
two  locomotives  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  fur- 
nished in  like  manner  about  the  same  time,  show 
aimilar  results.  The  committee  unanimously  and 
emphatically  concluded  "  in  favor  of  homogeneotu 
tUel  platei  for  locomotive  fire-boxes,  at  least  of  all 
those  that  bum  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  for  boiler- 
plates for  general  construction,  this  material  com- 
bines in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  the  requi- 
sites of  durability,  safety  and  economy." — Chicago 
Railway  Review. 

THE  LouiSTitiE  Bridos.  —  The  great  railway 
bridge  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, will  be  ready  for  the  passage  of  trains  by  the 
'end  of  the  present  month.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  important  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Its  total  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  one  and 
one-half  million  of  dollars.  The  length  of  the  bridge 
is  5,200  ft.,  or  nearly  a  mile.  It  is  supported  by 
twenty -five  massive  piers.  The  longest  span  is  over 
the  middle  rhute,  and  is  870  (t.  At  this  point  the 
bridge  is  90|  ft.  above  low  water  mark.  There  Is  a 
drawbridge  over  the  canal  of  114^  ft.  clear  span. 
The  grade  from  the  Kentucky  side  is  82  ft.  to  the 
mile,  the  grade  on  the  Indiana  side  being  nearly  79 
ft.  A  long  and  heavy  embankment  is  necessary  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  that  is  nearly  done. 
This  bridge  in  addition  to  its  railroad  uses,  is  built 
for  street  cars  and  wagons,  the  supposition  being 


that  at  certain  times  of  the  day — only  one-eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  hours — the  railroad  trains  will 
occupy  the  bridge,  leaving  it  free  the  rest  of  the 
time  for  ordinary  travel.  The  estimates  of  this 
grand  structure  tell  the  story  of  what  it  is.  The 
masonry  cost  $476,962,  the  iron  superstructure 
$776,090,  the  whole  amounting  to  $1,600,000.— 
Polyttchnie. 

LONG  Railway  Rdnhiho. — In  a  recent  article  we 
referred  to  several  instances  of  continuous  rail- 
way "  runs  "  of  from  76  to  971  mi'es-  We  should 
have  instanced  the  mail  trains  on  the  South-Eastem 
line,  which,  on  the  old  line  made  88  miles  without 
stopping.  Via  Sevenoaks,  the  distance,  we  believe, 
is  76  miles.  The  engines  have  16  in.  (some  of  them 
17  in.)  cylinders,  22  in.  stroke,  and  a  single  pair  of 
7  ft.  driving  wheels.  The  tenders  contain  2,500 
gallons  of  water.  The  usual  train  is  ti'om  fourteen 
to  eighteen  carriages,  and  the  average  speed  is  from 
40  to  46  miles  an  hour. — Engineering. 

AREMARKAnLE  Railroad. — The  most  remarka- 
ble railroad  in  Grcrmuny  and  Europe  is  the  new 
black  Forest  road,  which  will  be  completed  witliiu 
four  years.  Between  Homberg  and  St.  George,  sit- 
uated 2,870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  but 
four  miles  distant  from  Hornberg,  the  railroad  as- 
cends nearly  2,000  ft.,  and  passes  through  27,000  ft. 
of  tunnels.  Eleven  thousand  feet  of  the  latter  have 
been  completed  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
truly  Cyclopean  work  on  the  road  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  attracting  thousands  of  visitors,  who 
flock  there  from  all  parts  of  Southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland. — Polytechnic. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

USEFCL  InFOKKATION  FOB  Railwat  Men.  By 
W.  G.  Hahilton,  Engmeer.  D.  Van  Noslraud, 
23  Murray  street.  New  York. 

We  can  fully  indorse  the  following  notice  of  this 
excellent  work  from  '-Engineering:" 

This  pocketbook,  which  in  its  original  form  and 
first  edition  was  intended  to  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  a  useful  advertisement,  has  iu  its  second  issue 
developed  into  a  vade  mecum,  which  will  be  found 
more  comprehensive  and  more  serviceable  than  any 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  existence.  The  author, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  who  is  the  manager  of  the 
Raraapo  Wheel  and  Foundry  Company,  an  estab- 
lishment but  recently  established,  yet  now  doing 
almost  the  largest  business  in  chilled  cast-iron 
wheels  in  the  United  States,  contemplated  originally 
the  compilation  of  such  a  pocketbook  ttora  existing 
works  of  the  same  nature,  and  supplemented  by  his 
own  notes  and  those  of  some  other  American  engi- 
neers, as  would  be  compressed  into  a  small  volume, 
that  would  carry  its  own  recommendation  as  well  as 
that  of  the  business  for  which  it  served  as  an  adver- 
tisement. This  edition,  which  was  a  very  large  one, 
was  gratuitously  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  led  to  so  large  a  demand  that  the  author 
determined  upon  producing  a  second  edition,  in 
which  the  Ramapo  Foundry  should  make  no  obtru- 
sive appearance.  This  is  the  issue  nuder  notice. 
It  consists  of  669  pages  of  very  closely  printed 
matter,  in  which  are  contained  the  bulk  of  Moles- 
worth's,  Hurst's  and  Nystrom's  pocketbooks,  copi- 
ous compilations  from  the  principal  scientific  wri- 
ters, and,  above  all,  a  large  compendium  of  United 
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States'  railway  practice.  Of  coune  a  great  deal  of 
iu  contents  have  a  siicclal  value  fur  (lie  American 
engineer,  but  these  notes  recommend  themselves 
most  strongly  to  ourselves,  as  repn-senling  the  latest 
and  best  practice  iu  the  States.  The  indfx  contains 
nearly  a  thousand  items,  many  of  whicli  are  i  llus- 
trated  sufficiently  well  to  explain  fully  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer.  The  extent,  cost  and  general 
jtarticulars  of  American  railways  are  given,  the 
standard  specification  of  rails  ujion  the  principal 
railways,  the  dimensions  and  description  of  rolling 
stock,  the  most  recent  improvements  in  locomotive 
practice,  and  epitomes  of  the  financial  management 
of  railways.  It  would,  of  course,  be  iropos&ible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  almost  endless  subjects  ut>on 
which  this  little  book  touches,  in  each  case  profita- 
bly :  it  must  suffice  to  recommend  it,  and  to  trust 
that  it  may  be  placed  wilhia  the  reach  of  English 
engineers. 

THE  PoLTTECHHic. — A  Seml-monthly  Paper  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Polytechnic  and  Scien- 
tiUc  Schools,  and  a  Record  aiid  Review  of  Civil, 
Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Natural  Sci- 
ence and  General  College  News,  Troy,  New  York. 
MoMTAocs  L.  M.1IK9,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

We  can  best  state  the  character  of  this  excellent 
publication  by  quoting  from  ita  prospectus: 

"  In  adopting  tbe  name  Polytechnic,  our  design 
has  been  two-fold,  viz :  First,  to  identify  closely 
the  title  of  our  publication  with  that  branch  of 
knowledge,  to  the  advancement  of  which  it  is  espe- 
cially devoted;  and  Secondly,  by  the  general  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  as  applicable  to  all  Polytech- 
nic and  Scientific  Schools,  to  demonstrate  the  de- 
sign of  the  publisher  to  make  the  Polytechnic  their 
common  mouthpiece.  By  arrangements  that  we 
have  mode  with  some  of  the  most  able  contributors 
to  scientific  periodicals  in  this  country,  and  with 
other  gentlemen  of  known  ability,  in  each  is-sue  of 
the  Polytechnic  will  be  found  valuable  and  original 
articles  on  subjects  of  general  scientific  interest. 
We  shall  devote  a  portion  of  our  columns  to  items 
of  current  general  scientific  news  selected  and  con- 
densed from  the  best  American  and  European  pa- 
P'jrs  and  magazines.  We  have  established  a  corps 
of  correspondents  at  the  various  Polytechnic  and 
Scientific  Schools,  and  at  the  Scientific  Departments 
of  the  principal  Colleges,  and  from  them  wc  shall 
receive  ncw&on  all  topics  of  interest  connected  with 
their  several  localities." 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  Polytechnic 
answers  fully  to  this  specification.  And  it  is  per- 
haps more  elegantly  "got  up"  than  any  other 
American  scientific  publication. 

ATkeatke  OS  Land  Scrvetiso,  in  theory  and 
practice,  giving  the  best  methods  of  survey- 
ing and  leveling,  for  statistical,  estate  and  en- 
gineering purposes,  together  with  full  explanations 
of  the  construction,  adjustment  and  use  of  theodo- 
lites, levels  and  other  instruments  required  in  the 
field  and  office  work  of  surveying  and  leveling.  By 
John  A.  Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  London.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1869.  For  sale  by  Van  No«- 
trand,  New  Tork. 

This  work  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  "  Mechanics 
Magazine,"  which  says : 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  author  has  to  travel  a 
good  deal  in  a  well-worn  path,  it  is  open  to  him  on 
the  other  to  strike  out  a  few  ttcsb  branches,  without 


actually  deviating  from  tbe  main  line.  He  hu 
availed  himself  of  this  opening,  and  also  treati  tbe 
whole  subject  in  that  advanced  style  of  mathemat- 
ical and  geometrical  investigation  which  it  is  now 
able  to  bear.  In  former  times,  surveyors  as  a  rule, 
were  not  educated  men  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
and  a  book  similar  to  the  one  noder  notice,  woald 
not  have  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  tbe 
author  has  plangi'd  into  the  regions  of  abstniie 
mathematics.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  formnls  and 
rules  he  gives  are  of  a  simple  and  practical  nature, 
and  may  be  easily  mastered  by  any  one  possessed  of 
that  moderate  amount  of  algebraical  knowledge 
which  all  professional  students  acquire  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

AH  IirrERNATioKAL  Floatmo  Tvhiibl.     By  £. 
W.  Yoino,  C.  E.     London,  E.  &  F .  Spon,  186». 
For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

Id  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  between  Dover  and  Cape  Oris- 
Nez,  a  wrought-iron  tunnel,  in  sections  of  ft-om  200 
to  800  (t.,  to  fioat  these  into  position  and  lover  them 
into  place  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  where  the  joints  being  made  good  by 
divera,  they  would  form  one  continuous  tube  across 
the  Channel.  Mr.  Yonng  thinks  that  tbe  tube  be- 
ing buoyant  it  would  have  to  be  held  down  to  the 
proper  depth  by  means  of  anchor-chains  attached  to 
huge  blocks  of  biton.  The  passage  of  trains  would 
not  materially  affect  the  buoyancy,  atid  the  tube 
being  placed  below  the  surface  would  not  be  injured 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  Air  wonid  be  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  lighthouses  placed  along  tbe 
line  of  the  tube.  Numerous  sections  and  illustra- 
tions accompany  Mr.  Young's  description,  but  we 
fear  that  his  ideas  will  not  receive  the  support  «f 
practical  men.  We  think  he  underrates  the  ditficulty 
of  submerging  and  repairing  such  a  tube  as  that  be 
contemplates,  and  that  be  likewise  insofficiently 
considers  the  terrible  inSnence  of  the  tidal  cnnents 
on  so  large  a  mass. — Scientific  Opinion. 

SociBTT  or  Eroinebbs'  TBAMSAcnosa  roB  1868. 
—Spon,  48  Charing-croBS.     For  sale  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand.  28  Murray  street.  New  York. 

In  the  volume  of  this  Society's  Transactiom  joit 
published,  abundant  proofs  are  evident  of  tbe  in- 
creased care  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  editor.  The 
volume  contains  nine  papers,  tbe  tJiree  first  of  which 
by  Dr.  Edward  Cullen,  may  be  classed  as  one,  be- 
longing, as  they  do,  to  tbe  same  subject — improved 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ficific, 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Darieu.  A  paper  on  Engineering 
in  India,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Danvers,  and  several  minor 
contributions,  brought  the  session  nearly  to  a  cIos<, 
its  two  final  meetings  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Baldvm 
Latliam's  elaborate  paper  on  Steam  Cultivation,  in 
which  he  deals  as  exhaustively  with  his  subject  as 
he  did  in  his  inaugural  address,  where  sewage  formed 
the  piice  de  retitlance-  To  Mr.  Latham  and  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  the  volume  owe*  the  bulk  of  its  band- 
some  collection  of  finely  executed  lithographs.— 
Enginttring. 

A  Text  Book  or  Chemistbt.  A  Modem  and 
Systematic  Explanation  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Science,  adapted  to  use  in  Hi^ 
Schools  and  Academics.  By  Lb  Rot  C.  Coout. 
A  M.,  etc.  New  York,  Charleg  Scribner  &  Co., 
1869. 
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THE  Pbihcii>i.E8  ot  Pebspectitb  Illdstrated 
IN  A  SEHiKa  or  Examples.  By  Hbnbt  D. 
HoMPUsis.  Descriplive  Treatise  and  Atlas  of  Ex- 
amples.   London:  Chapman  &  Hall.    1869. 

Mr.  Humphris,  who  is  the  son  of  an  architect 
well  known  in  his  locality,  hasi  issued  what  is  rather 
a  series  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
perspective  than  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  science. 
They  are  drawn  out  of  good  jiize,  and  will  l>e  found 
very  useful  to  art-masters,  arcliitectnral  students, 
and  others.  Mr.  Humphris  rightly  points  out  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  read  the  letter-press  and  look 
at  the  plates,  and  to  imagiue  that  a  knowledge  of 
perspectives  is  to  be  obtained  by  any  such  means; 
while  to  copy  the  figures  line  for  line  from  the  ex- 
amples would  be  time  as  badly  spent. — The  Builder. 

FITE  HCHDBBD  AMD  SbTEK  MeCHANICAI.  MoTB- 
MENT8.  By  Hembt  T.  Bbown,  Editor  of  the 
American  Artisan.  New  York,  Virtue  &  Toston. 
For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

The  public  attention  lias  been  largely  called  to 
the  book,  but  until  every  artisan,  aud  especially 
every  mechanician  possesses  it,  we  do  not  think  too 
much  can  be  said  of  its  value.  It  consists  simply 
of  engravings  and  descriptions  of  507  methods  of 
trausoiitting  or  changing  motion  and  power,  in  all 
the  departments  of  mechanical  construction,  and 
running  tlirough  every  variation  and  combination  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  in  gearing,  escapemeuts, 
water  wheels,  hydraulic  machines  and  miscellaneous 
machinery.  It  contains  a  great  many  facts  aud  a 
very  little  preaching,  which  is  the  best  thing  we  can 
lay  of  any  book. 

SPECTBI7M  Analysis. — Six  lectures  delivered  in 
1868,  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London.  By  Henrt  E.  Roscoe,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owen's  College, 
Manchester.  London,  MacmiUan&  Co.,  1869.  For 
sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 

It  was  time  that  the  general  public  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  grand  facts  and  priuciples 
of  spectroscopic  analysis,  and  we  therefore  at  the 
outset  publicly  thank  Professor  Roscoe  for  coming 
forward  as  the  interpreter  l)eiwecn  the  student  of 
science  and  the  educated  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  taken  upon  himself  a  task  whose  im- 
portance is  only  equaled  by  its  difficulty,  and  it  is 
only  just  to  him  to  express  our  opinion  that  he  baa 
discharged  a  complex  duty  with  ability  aud  success. 
— Scientyic  Opinion. 

A  Manual  or  tub  Hand  Lathe.  Comprising 
concise  directions  for  working  metals  of  all  | 
kinds,  ivory,  bone  and  precious  woods;  dyeing,  col- 
oring and  French  polishing;  inlaying  by  veneers, 
and  various  methods  practiced  to  produce  elaborate 
work  with  di.-<pulch  and  at  small  expense.  By  Ea- 
BBRT  P.  Watson,  late  of  the  Scientific  American, 
antbor  of  "  The  Modern  Practice  of  American  Ma- 
chinists and  Engineers."'  Illustrated  by  78  engra- 
vings. Philadclpliia,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  Indus- 
trial Publisher,  406  Walnut  street.    Price  $1.60. 

APOPITLAB  OOTLINB  OF  PeBSPXCTITE  OB  6bA- 
PHio  Pbojection;  Paballkl,  Diagonal,  Pan- 
Anodlab,  GBAOEriTL.  By  Thomas  Mobbis,  Arch- 
itect.   London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    1869. 

THE  StePPINO-STONE  TO  Abcbiteotube.     By  T. 
Mitchell.    London,  Longmans,  Green  8(  Co. 


RAiLWAT  Economy  :  Use  or  Codnteb-Pbessube 
Steam  in  the  Locomotive  Enoinb  as  a 
Bbake.  By  M.  L.  Lb  Chatelieb,  Ing6nieur-en- 
Chef  des  Mines.  Translated  tVom  the  author's 
manuscript  by  Lewis  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Honorary  Member  of  Institution  of  Engineers  in 
Scotland.    Edinburgh,  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

THE  Elements  or  Bvildinq,  Construction  and 
Abchitkctubal  Dbawino.  By  Ellis  A.  Da- 
vidson. Loudon  and  New  York,  Cassell,  Potter  U 
Galpin.    For  sale  by  Van  Nostrand. 


MISCELLMEOU& 

SDBrACB  CoHVENSEB  TvBEs. — Rolled  sheet  cop* 
per  is  now  quoted  at  about  80/.  per  ton,  equal 
to  a  little  more  than  84d.  per  pound,  although  the 
nominal  quotation  by  the  pound,  is  lOd.  Solid 
drawn  copper  condenser  tubes  of  fVom  |  in.  to  1  iu. 
in  diamutur,  and  sold  only  by  the  pound,  are,  on 
the  average  Is.  lOd.  per  pound,  showing  a  charge 
of  at  least  is.  per  pouud,  or  more  than  the  value  of 
the  metal  itself,  for  the  mere  process  of  drawing — 
a  process  as  tedious  as  it  is  tryini(  to  the  metal. 
The  usual  thickness  of  these  tubes  is  No.  18  of  the 
Birmingham  wire  gauge,  or  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch.  By  the  old  process  of  drawing  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  make  them  much  thinner  on  account  of 
the  risk  of  their  splitting,  the  very  process  of  draw- 
ing inducing  longitudinal  weakness,  a  weakness  not 
found  cither  iengtiiwise  or  widthwise  of  rolled  cop- 
per sheets.  Cupper  of  No.  18  gauge  weighs  about 
2  lbs.  6  ozs.  per  square  foot,  and  as  a  foot  of  }  in. 
tube  would  require  one-quarter  of  a  square  foot  of 
plate,  it  works  out  that  2]  lbs.  of  copper  would 
make  four  lineal  feet  of  such  tube,  costing  from 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  for  metal,  and  selling  for  4s.  4d.  equal 
to  a  charge  of  lh>m  7d.  to  8d.  per  foot  for  drawing 
alone. 

But  copper  of  No.  18  gauge  Is  only  employed 
because  of  the  risk  of  drawing  it  thinner.  No.  23 
gauge,  of  but  half  the  thickness,  and  therefore  of 
but  half  the  weight,  would  be  abundantly  strong 
for  a  small  surface  condenser  tube  withstanding  but 
25  lbs.  or,  at  the  most  80  lbs.  pressure  per  square 
inch,  whereas  its  fUU  strength,  if  sound,  should  be 
equal  to  an  internal  pressure  of  at  least  a  ton  per 
square  inch.  Yet  with  No.  18  tubes,  which  ought 
to  withstand  two  tons  per  square  inch,  the  highest 
test  pressure  adopted  by  some  of  our  leading  mar- 
ine engineers  is  but  60  lbs.  pur  square  inch.  And 
this  is  enough,  being  at  least  twice  what  the  tube 
over  has  to  withstand.  If  the  tubes  could  be  made 
of  half  the  thickness,  that  is,  No.  23  of  the  Birm- 
ingham wire  gauge,  they  would  conduct  beat  even 
more  rapidly  than  when  of  No.  18  gauge,  and  thus 
even  less  condensing  surface,  and,  therefore,  even 
less  than  half  the  weight  of  tubing  would  be  requi- 
site. 

But  the  cost  of  drawing,  viz  :  7d.  to  8d.  per  fbot, 
is  in  itself  enormous.  The  tube  machine  exhibited 
at  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  &Co.'s  works  during 
the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Eniineers, 
and  now  a^ain  working,  we  believe,  at  Messrs. 
George  England  &  Co.'s  works  at  Uatcbam,  can 
convert  sheet  metal  into  tubes  at  a  cost,  for  manu- 
facture, not  exceeding  half  a  farthing  per  foot. 
The  Joint  made  is  a  mechanical  joint  only,  but  it 
has  been  tested  to  more  than  three  times  the  proof 
test  we  have  named,  and  that  without  the  slighest 
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suspicion  of  a  leak.  With  the  success,  already 
reasonably  certain,  of  this  mode  of  making  tubes, 
it  will  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  J  in.  condenser  tubes, 
now  costing  13  d.  per  foot,  are  not  brought  down 
to  5  d.  No  combination  of  the  simplest  mechanical 
movements  has  for  a  long  time  been  announced  with 
any  claim  to  the  genuine  merits  of  the  American 
machine. — Engineering. 

TSLEORAPH  Emtebpbise. — The  disposition  of  the 
public  to  pay  attention  to  telegraphic  enter- 
prise is  attended  by  the  usual  resnlt  of  a  niultipli- 
city  of  projects  being  hurried  out,  but  the  events 
of  1866  are  not  yet  sufSciently  remote  to  admit  of 
the  prospect  of  danger.  The  French  Atlantic  ca- 
ble being  only  a  few  weeks  old,  anew  one  from  Ire- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  of  a  light  description,  to  cost 
£450,000,  is  now  talked  of,  which  is  to  do  the  work 
of  the  existing  cables  at  half-price.  If  the  capital 
could  be  found  and  the  line  successfully  laid,  the 
shareholders  wonld  probably  be  informed  within  a 
month  that  a  fre^  one  of  still  lighter  construction 
would  be  proposed,  which,  at  a  further  reduction  of 
60  per  cent  in  the  tariff,  would  still  be  expected  to 
prove  highly  remunerative.  That  the  progress  of 
electrical  science  will  ultimately  cause  the  cables 
of  the  present  day  to  appear  cumbrous  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  bnt  much  further  experience  will  be 
necessary  before  any  very  costly  experiments  in 
that  direction  can  be  ventured  upon.  It  is  affirmed 
on  good  authority  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  there  have  been  8,000  miles  of  light  cable 
laid,  some  covered  with  light  wire,  two  consisting 
of  india-rubber  core  alone,  and  others  protected 
with  hemp  and  other  substances,  but  that  no  line  of 
tljis  description  has  been  found  to  last  longer  than 
one  year,  while  in  some  cases  the  period  has  been 
a  few  weeks  only.  All  the  cables  now  in  working 
order  are  of  the  strong  and  heavy  form,  and  there 
seems  no  example  of  any  kind  that  can  be  cited  to 
justiiy  the  adoption  of  the  light  principle. — London 
Time*. 

TBE  OxTRTnBOaEN  LiQBT  Scheme  has  now  taken 
a  defluite  shape  in  Paris.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  the  capital  necessary  has  been  raised,  and 
application  has  been  made  for  permission  to  lay 
down  pipes  to  carry  oxygen  and  hydrogen  over 
about  a  fourth  of  the  city.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  permission  wiU  be  granted,  and  the  pro- 
moters will  have  to  confine  themselves  to  supplying 
individuals  with  compressed  gases,  as  was  originally 
proposed.  We  have  published  the  patented  proces- 
ses by  which  M.  Tessi^  du  Motay  obtains  the  oxy- 
geu  and  hydrogen  which  he  proposes  to  distribute 
.  over  Parris,  at  a  cost  so  low  that  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  is  promised  much  cheaper  than  common  gas 
light;  bnt  ingenious  and  relatively  cheap  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
service  can  be  made  so  inexpensive  as  to  supersede 
coal  gas.  The  prospectus  of  the  company  enlarges 
upon  the  cheapness  and  purity  of  the  light,  the 


We  saw,  a  short  time  ago,  a  patent  taken  oot  in 
Belgium  for  making  a  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air, 
storing  it  in  gas  holders  and  distributmg  it  over 
the  city  of  Brussels  for  heating  purposes.  The 
engineering  details  given,  showed  a  complete  kno^^- 
ledge  of  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  gas,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  recognitioa 
of  the  risk,  imminent  enough  of  blowiug  up  the 
whole  concern.  A  consideration  of  this  kind,  MHne 
years  ago,  stood  in  the  fs&y  of  a  scheme  of  the  kind 
projected  for  Birmingham,  and  will,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vent the  Oxyhydrogen  Light  Company  from  getliog 
permissson  to  lay  down  their  pipes  over  Paris. — 
Jour.  Franklin  Intiitute. 

TINTS  TO  EXPBESS   BclLDtNO    Matckials. — Tbe 
following  are  the  conventional  tints  employed 

in   England,  and  with  little  exception,  el^whera 

among  engineers  and  architects : 

Materials.  Color. 

Brickwork  to  be  executed 

(in  plans  and  section. .  Crimson  lake. 

Brickwork  in  elevations. .  Crimson  lake  mixed  with 
bnmt  sieumt  or  Vene- 
tian red. 

The  lighter  woods,  such 
as  fir Raw  sienna. 

Oak  or  teak Vandyke  brown. 

Granite Pale  Indian  ink. 

Stone  generally Yellow   ochre    or    pal* 

sepia. 

Concrete  works Sepia  with  darker  mark- 
ings. 

Wrought  iron Indigo. 

Cast  iron Payne's  grey  or  neutral 

tint. 

Steel Pale  indigo  tinged  with 

lake. 

Brass Gamboge      or      Bcman 

ochre. 

Lead  Pale  Indian  ink  tinged 

with  indigo. 

Clay  or  earth Bnmt  umber, 

Slate Indigo  and  Isjce. 

Thokson's  RoAn  Steambbs. — Tlie  Oriental  Coal 
Company  (Limited),  into  whose  hands  the  ex- 
tensive coal  mines  in  tbe  island  of  Labuan  hare 
passed,  are  now  working  them  succerafblly.  In 
anticipation  of  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
coal  in  the  China  seas  on  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  has  been  decided  to  supply  coal  at  the  fine 
harbor  of  Victoria,  which  admits  and  shelters 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  at  all  times  of  tbe  tides 
and  at  all  seasons,  instead  of  at  Coal  Point,  as  at 
present,  where  steamers  can  take  in  coal  only  in 
comparatively  fine  weather.  The  distance  from  the 
mines  to  Victoria  harbor,  where  the  Grovemor's 
residence  and  all  the  public  buildings  are  sitoated, 
is  about  nine  miles,  and  the  coal  is  to  be  transported 
by  means  of  the  patent  road  steamers,  with  india- 
rubber  tyres,  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.  E.,  of 
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the  tranKport  of  troops,  GovernmeDt  stores,  and 
general  merchandise,  in  lieu  of  the  miserably  slow 
and  costly  bullock-traios  which  now  creep  along 
that  fine  road.  The  road  steamers  will,  it  is  said, 
run  five  or  six  miles  per  hour  at  far  less  cost  than 
the  bullock  hackeries,  which  cannot  keep  up  a 
third  of  that  speed. 

rPo  BSTIMATB  TBB  FOBCE  OF  THE  TIDBS,  all  that  IS 

L  necessary  is  the  cousiderution  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  (principally  of  the  Utter) , 
acting  iu  opposition  to  terrestrial  gravitation,  ele- 
vates the  surface  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ocean, 
nearly  twice  in  24  hours,  to  the  mean  height  of 
about  two  feet.  The  extent  of  surfuce  thus  raised 
may  be  set  down  at  100,000,000  itquare  miles,  or 
oue-half  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  taking  this  at 
200,000,000  of  square  miles,  of  which  the  ocean 
occupies  about  three-fourths,  or  160,000,000. 
£very  square  mile  ot  water  two  feet  thick  contains 
nearly  60,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  8,840,000,000 
pounds  of  water,  and  this,  multiplied  by  100,000, 
000,  the  number  of  square  miles  aU'ected  by  the 
tide,  gives  the  enormous  number  of  768,000,000, 
000,000,000  foot  pounds  exerted  every  twelve  and 
a-half  hours,  or  750  minutes,  which  gives,  per 
minute,  a  power  of  100,000,000,000,000,000  foot 
pounds.  Dividing  this  by  38,000,  to  reduce  it  to 
horse-power,  we  obtain  nearly  3,000,000,000,000 
horse-power  as  the  total  power  of  the  tide-wave 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. — The  Engineer. 

ZINC  Sheathino  foe  Ships. — There  is  nothing 
novel  in  the  idea  of  preventmg  the  oxidation 
of  iron  ships  by  the  use  of  zinc.  Several  modes 
of  applying  the  zinc  have  been  suggested  by  vari- 
ous inventive  minds,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
shipowners  still  rely  on  paint  to  preserve  their  ships, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  faith  in  the  protective 
power  of  electrical  action.  The  latest  invention 
lor  the  protection  of  iron  ships  by  this  means  is 
that  of  MM.  Demance  and  Bertin,  wiio  distribute 
about  the  inner  side  of  the  shell,  tubular  reservoirs, 
made  of  cine,  which  are  riveted  to  the  plates,  to 
place  the  metal  in  perfect  communication  with  the 
iron  hull.  These  reservoirs  are  charged  with  sea 
water,  which  is  changed  every  day.  Bands  of  zinc 
carried  iu  all  directions  over  the  iimer  side  of  the 
hull  connect  the  various  reservoirs,  and  strips  are 
here  and  there  brought  to  the  outer  side,  and  made 
to  communicate  with  the  sea.  We  need  not  here 
explain  the  action  which  takes  place.  If  the  auth- 
ors can  be  relied  upon,  the  success  obtained  is  per- 
fect. Experimental  boats  kept  in  very  salt  water 
for  a  year,  they  say,  do  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  oxi- 
dation in  auy  part. — Mech.  Magazine. 

APPBEHTICE  SYSTEM  IN  TBE  SHOPS  OF  THE  PeHH- 
8TLVA.NIA  Railway. — Of  the  4,087  names  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Motive  Power  aud  Macb.  Uept.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  114  are  designated  as 
"  apprentices."  If  to  these  we  were  to  add  such 
as  among  the  one  thousand  skilled  workmen  have 
risen  to  that  class  through  apprenticeship,  the  num- 
ber would  be  inci'eascd  p^irhaps  three-fold  or  more. 
Boys  are  taken  at  seventeen  years  of  age, — if  pos- 
sible on  their  birth-day, — and  are  indentured  for 
four  years,  receiving  76  cents  per  day  for  two  years, 
90  cents  the  third  year,  and  $1,00  the  fourth.  If 
durisg  this  period  of  apprenticeship  their  conduct 
and  service  has   been  satisfactory,  they   receive 


$124  bonus  on  the  cancellation  of  the  indenture. 
They  afterwards  receive,  as  skilled  workmen,  from 
$1,60  to  $2,90  per  day.  Work  begins  in  the  loco- 
motive shops  with  vice-filing,  from  which  the  ap- 
prentice passes,  successively  to  machine  work,  run- 
ning tools,  and  setting  up  engines;  in  carpentry, 
freight  is  followed  by  passenger  uur  work.  The 
result  is,  iu  the  case  of  a  boy  adapted  to  the  work, 
not  only  skill  in  the  performance  of  the  different 
operations  involved  iu  car  or  locomotive  building, 
but  a  discipline,  a  system,  which  admirably  fit  him 
to  take  charge  of  work;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  best  foremen,  to  whose  inventive- 
ness and  resources  the  Company  owes  much  every 
year,  are  from  the  class  of  apprentices  who  have 
received  technical  education  in  the  shops.  The 
system  works  satisfactorily  in  every  respect.  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  the  apprentice,  now  become 
an  expert,  seeks  service  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  his 
term ;  but  with  rare  exceptions,  such  return  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two. — Chicago  Railway  Review. 

THE  Albany  Iron  Wokkb'  Axles.— The  car 
axles  made  by  Messrs.  Erastus  Corning  &  Co., 
aud  which  have  deservedly  attained  to  a  great  ce- 
lebrity on  the  many  railways  where  they  are  used, 
are  made  as  follows :  Selected  scrap  or  selected 
puddle-bar  made  from  charcoal  (20  per  cent)  mud 
best  anthracite  pig,  is  rolled  into  2  by  1  in.  bars. 
These  bars  are  made  into  a  pile  8  in.  square  with  } 
in.  top  and  bottom  made  of  finished  bars.  The  pile 
is  reheated  and  rolled  to  7  in.  round,  and  this  is  re- 
heated, forged  down  and  finished  under  the  trip 
hammer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  axles  never 
break  in  service. ' 

OUB  Index. — ^Those  who  haTe  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  back  volumes  of  Engineering  periodicals, 
will  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  the  easiest  way  to  find 
any  given  article  is  to  begin  at  page  1  and  search 
for  it.  Index  making  has  been  deemed  merely 
clerical  work,  as  if  no  professional  knowledge  were 
necessary  iu  arranging  subjects  under  the  proper 
headings.  We  believe  the  index  presented  here- 
with will  be  found  convenient  and  complete. 
ri''nE  India  Rvbbeb  Manufacture. — The  North 
X  jlmerican  Review  states  that  there  are  now  in 
America  and  Europe,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  manuikctorics  of  india-rubber  articles,  employ- 
ing from  four  to  five  hundred  operatives  each,  and 
cousuming  more  than  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  gum 
per  annum.  The  business,  too,  is  considered  to  be 
still  in  its  infancy.  Certainly  it  is  increasing. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply.  The  belt  of  land  around  the 
globe,  five  hundred  miles  north  and  five  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  equator,  abounds  in  trees  pro- 
ducing the  gum;  and  they  can  be  tapped,  it  is  said, 
for  twenty  successive  seasons.  Forty-three  thou- 
sand of  these  trees  have  been  counted  in  a  tract  of 
country  thirty  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  Each 
tree  yields  an  average  of  three  tablespoonfUls  of  sap 
daily,  but  the  trees  are  so  close  together  that  one 
man  cau  gather  the  sap  of  80  in  a  day. 

LiaaTHOUSES. — According  to  the  Scientifie  Rtviev), 
a  French  writer  calculated  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1867,  there  existed  m  the  world  8814 
lighthouses,  or  pbares,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
viz  :  1786  on  the  coast  of  Europe;  674  on  those  of 
America;  162  in  Asia;  100  in  Oceania;  and  98  in 
AlVica.  As  regards  Europe,  the  best  lighted  coast* 
ore  those  of  Belgium,  France  following  immediateljr 
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afterwftrds.  Then  come,  in  order  in  which  their 
names  are  given,  UoUand,  England,  Spain,  Prussia, 
Itlay,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Austria,  Turlcey,  Greece,  and  finally  Kussia. 
Besides  Europe,  the  l>est  lighted  coasu  are  those  of 
the  United  StatcH,  which  have  one  light  for  every 
twenty  miles,  whilst  the  Brazilian  coast  has  only 
one  for  every  87  miles.  Of  the  2814  iu  existence 
at  the  commencement  of  1867,  about  2300  bad  been 
established  since  1830,  while  the  power  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  existing  prior  to  1830  has 
increased. 

TBB  Steamship  Adkiatic. — This  fine  American 
built  vessel  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Bates  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing converted  into  a  sailing  ship.  The  Adriatic 
wag  originally  one  of  the  Collins'  line  of  mail 
steamers,  and  ran  for  a  time  between  Liverpool  and 
Mew  York.  In  1801  she  was  purchased  by  the 
Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Company,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  of  that  year  was  placed  on  their  line  between 
Galwny  and  New  Tork.  Towards  the  end  of  1861 
she  was  chartered  by  the  government  to  convey 
troops  to  Canada,  and  on  her  return  she  was  again 
fitted  up  as  a  passenger  ship  and  placed  on  the  Ual- 
way  line  until  tlie  whole  undertaking  collapsed, 
when  she  was  taken  round  to  Southampton  Docks, 
where  she  has  remained  unemployed  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Adriatic  is  one  of  the  largest  pad- 
dle steamers  ever  built,  and  her  history  has  been 
anything  but  an  uneventful  one.  She  was  built 
and  fitted  up  at  enormous  expense,  and  now,  after 
lying  idle  for  six  years,  she  has  changed  hands  at 
very  little  more  than  her  repairs  and  fittings  have 
cost.  She  will  make  a  magnificent  sailing  vessel, 
although  not  adapted  for  the  Atlantic  steam  trade. 

OROIDE  is  tho  name  of  a  new  metallic  composition 
which  resembles  gold  very  closely.  It  was  in- 
vented in  France,  and  is  made  by  means  of  100 
parts  of  copper;  17  parts  of  tin  or  zinc;  6  parts  of 
magnesia;  3-6  parts  of  sal-ammoniac;  1-8  parts  of 
calcined  lime  and  9  parts  of  cream  of  tartar. 
The  copper  is  at  first  melted  alone;  then  magnesia; 
sal-ammoniac;  lime  and  cream  tartar  are  added  in 
small  portions  under  continual  stirring.  This  takes 
half  an  hour,  then  tin  or  zinc  is  added,  and  mixed 
with  the  copper  by  stirring.  The  crucible  in  which 
these  operations  are  prepared,  is  then  covered  up 
and  kept  in  the  fire  for  35  minutes.  The  product 
is  cast  into  bars,  which  can  be  rolled,  hammered 
and  pressed.  It  isdifflcult  to  distinguish  this  com- 
position from  gold. — Steirm.  Indiutrie  «•  Hand- 
tltblatt. 

THE  Vachdx  Method  or  Makixq  Icr. — An  ice 
and  cold  producing  machine  has  been  invented 
by  Herr  Franz  Windhausen  Brunswick.  The  ac- 
tion of  tho  machine  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
prodncing  cold  by  the  expansion  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  mechanical 

flower.  The  machines  require  no  chemicals,  noth- 
ng  being  used  In  them  but  water  and  atmospheric 
air.  They  may  be  wrought  by  steam,  water,  or 
wind,  and  they  produce  from  100  to  1,000  lbs.  of 
ice  per  hour,  according  to  size,  at  a  cost  of  ttora 
2d.  to  6d.  per  100  lbs.;  this  difference  resulting 
from  the  varying  prices  of  fuel  and  the  mode  of 
working  chosen.  One  of  their  uses  is  to  cool 
rooms,  cellars,  theaters,  hospitals,  compartments  of 
ihips,  Hie.— Buildtr. 


^'BB  Smoke  NoisAnoE. — ^Dr.  Ai^^  Smith  has 
1.  experimented  on  smoke  of  various  degrees  of 
blackness  and  brownness,  and  he  shows  that  the  ' 
difficulty  of  consuming  smoke  does  not  commonly 
arise  from  a  deficiency  of  air  in  the  fumaoe,  but  < 
flrom  the  fact  that  a  rapid  draught  olten  fails  to  al- 
low time  for  proper  combustion.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  black  smoke  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment contains  carbonic  oxide,  one  of  the  most 
poisonoiu  of  gases.  Carbonic  oxide  is  only  detect- 
ed in  smoke  of  the  illegal  density .  and  when  we  find 
that  Ibis  black  smoke  is  really  an  expensive  article 
to  produce  we  seem  to  be  furnished  with  every  rea- 
son why  such  a  nuisance  should  be  prohibited. 

THE  Bermtda  Floatiiig  Dock. — Although  pre- 
dictions of  disaster  as  t«  her  voyage  out  were 
plentiful,  the  great  Bermuda  dock  has  arrived 
safely  at  the  island.  The  passage  was  made,  it 
would  appear,  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  absence  of  suitable  dock  accommodation  at 
Bermuda  has  long  been  felt,  and  now  that  this  want 
has  been  so  well  supplied,  war  ships  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  stations  can  be  over- 
hauled and  repaired,  instead  of  being  sent  home 
for  those  purposes. 

The  Wike  Tbamwat  Compart  have  contracts  at 
present  in  execution  in  France  for  about  26 
miles  of  wire  tramway,  all  for  buct  sngur  makers. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  inventor,  is  at  present  engaged 
constructing  the  line  for  the  Pestarena  Company  in 
the  Alps;  besides  this,  the  company  have  contracts 
in  Spain,  Sweden  and  Austria,  and  are  shipping 
lines  to  New  Zealand  and  Pern.  Several  short, 
lines  are  in  course  of  construction  in  England,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  right  of  way  is  alone 
preventing  them  doing  a  large  business  in  this 
country. 

HAPX  OP  ScsEW  Taps. — Mr.  Wm.  A.  Sweet  of 
Syracuse,  informs  us,  referring  to  an  article  we 
translated  on  page  976,  fi-om  a  Uerman  Magazine, 
that  he  commenced  a  lathe  fur  the  same  purpose  in 
1864,  that  he  then  learned  that  Messrs.  Wm.  Sellers 
h  Co.  had  the  same  idea,  and  that  be  has  quite 
recently  seen  at  the  works  of  Messrs  Kenyon  &  Co., 
Stenbunville,  O.,  a  Utbe  for  cutting  taps  on  this 
principle,  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  use  ever 
since.  In  this  lathe,  however,  the  groove  has 
a  curved  bottom  which  will  not  clog — a  great  im- 
provement on  the  German  idea. 

f^PHE  Largest  Span  of  any  tru!<8  bridge  in  the 
L  United  States  is  that  of  the  great  bridge  acron 
the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  which  is  desiiaed  to 
connect  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  shores.  The 
bridge  itself  will  be,  when  finished  (and  the  engi- 
neer in  charge  expects  to  turn  over  his  contract  for 
the  building  some  time  in  November),  one  of  the 
most  splendid  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  This  last  span  covers  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  foet,  and  is  a  marvel  of  engineer- 
ing skill. — Enginter. 

BKiTisR  Steam  Vessbls. — An  official  return 
shows  that  down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1869, 
there  bad  been  registered  at  the  porta  of  the  United 
Kingdom  2,916  steam  vessels,  their  aggregate  regis- 
tered tonnage  being  904,191  tons,  and  their  gross 
tonnage  1,841,106  tons.  The  date  of  build  ranges 
fhjm  1828  to  1868;  the  oldest  is  Ann  and  Jane,  of 
Newoastle.  of  27  toaa. 
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